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Bird. (^la.Hs of u'jirm-})lnocl('(l 
r(‘aitl>(‘n'(l !i.ninia,ls n'latcd inra’c 
cl(is('ly to r(‘ptil(\s than to any 
f)t.h(a- yronpof'vtM’t c‘l)fa(.(‘M. Pi’cxcMit- 
(la,y r(^pl,il(‘s an* aold-hloodi'd ; hid, 
it KiH'tas prohaJilo tha,t IVoni hohu' 
('xiind, Idiin of r(‘plil(‘ haaioir 
nainn blood the bii'ds (A\'os) ni;i,\ 
have doaocnulod. 

Jn almost all birds llio Ibrodinib 
has bm-oiiH' a win.i^capablooriliyhl , 
and ili(' lu'art Is roor-chamlM'i'i'd. 
Alon.y with mamimds, which ara- 
also w anmbloodiMl hut. ha\'(‘ a, 
dincri'id. kind of I'onr-cha m b('r(‘d 
heart, birds arc the hiydu'sti baik- 
honed animals or \ ('rt<d)raloN. d'lu' 
tavo classes are lud r(>la.to{I (‘xei'pt 
in iK'udny a. common ancestry 
amoiiL^ ('xtinet amphihia. 

\Vm’(‘ it. not. that man helonys 
zoologically to th(‘ class of mam- 
mals, it. woidd be didicnlt. to call 
mammals a hiyln'r class than 
birds. iVla.mmals arc on tin* vvhoh' 
superior as r('yards brain (hwadop- 
imad, and the structure oC tJu' 
inairt., wliih^ birds ari' superioi’ in 
tiudr hrcatliinij; arran^amicnts and 
powao's of locomotion. 'I’lu' ynad. 
majority ol' mammals hav(' an in- 
timat.i' and more! or less pi'olon<;'('d 
ant.t'-md.al eonm^xion bet.waam tin* 
nnboi'n youn,ij and t.lu' motlum, 
wlu'reas all birds art' oviparous, 
i.r. they lay which hatch out,- 
sidt' the hotly, Ihrds art^ markt'tl 
(dl Irom mtidern rt'ptiles in having.'; 
h'at.hers, in havintJt' mort^ eomph'.K 
and rtdativt'ly ]ar.y('r brains, in 
Hi'iidinu; only piire blood IVoTti l.lit' 
heart, i.o tht' body, in havin^i^ only 
Ihrt't' dibits in t.ht' hanil anti (onr 
in tht' (bt)t., anti in heinjLi; warm- 
bltioth'd. »St)mt'’ extinct, reptiles 
had wa'Ihdt'Vtdopt'd wany’s, and 
titilu'rs w't'i’t' bipt'ds ; stiine wen^ 
proha hly wiirm-blooth'd. 

Birds that do not Fly 

dd)(' ohh'st known bird, Atr/iar- 
w'host' well-prest'rvt'tl rt'- 
mains ha-vt' bt'cn found in durassic 
rocks, had ma.ny n'jitihan leaturt's 

•t.ei'th on bot h ja.\vH, a. lonn; lizard- 
likc! tail, and a stirt of half-made 
whii.,^ w it li thrt't' elawaal di,sj,it.H. 

All ot ht'r birds art' td’ten divith'd 
into a. small st'ction of lliyhtlesH 
birtls (Hat.it.a(') and an enormously 
lar^^m* st'et.ion ((’arinatac*) of ilyiny 
birtls, Tht' tli^ddless birtls inehitle 
thi^ African ost-riches {Slrn!/iio), the 
South Anu't'ican (ostriches {lifted), 
the AustruUn.n (umis anti casso- 
vvari(*H, tlu^ Nt'w ZtadamI kiwi or 
a.fiU'ryx, tlu' tti^pud ic t'Xt inci moa.s 
of N(‘W Z(*nlaud, anti t he still lar|j;er 
('Xtinet i‘oe or Avptjttnild ul 
iMada.jSjjasear. 

d’ht'Ht' Speck'S of hii’d are some- 
thing o,f u puzzle, for alUnnigli tlicy 



are alikt' in bt'ing miahlc (o lly 
many ornitlioloyists think that, 
they .art' not. \eiy lu'arly rt'lalt'd to 
out' anothi'i', and do not. form a eo- 
liei'ent, seetion, 

Pxet'pl, in the tiiininoiis, in a 
burrowing piirrot. {Slrhujops), in 
tht' (halo, and a lew tdht'rs, t.lui 
br('ast<-hon(' ol' Uatit.tU' is ralt-likt', 
without/ tiui keel or enrinn loj’ the 
(ixing on of tht' llight -museles 
which distinguisht's the Parinatat'. 
ddit' dei'per (lilft'i't'net'S hetwt't'O 
Hying and llight.h'ss hii'ds art' td'a 
It't'hnieal kind, foi- inst.aiict' as 
rt'gards tht' stnict.iirt' of tht' bony 
palat.t', or t ht' ahst'iiet' tif a. “ nu'iay- 
t/hoaght. ” in l.ht' brt'ast-girdle and 
of a. ploughshart' bout' at tlu' 
(uitl of l.ht' short t.ail ; hat/ tiu'rt'a.re 
int.t'resliag supt'rhcial dillerenet's, 
v,<j, t ht' fen, them of t he adult raitit/C 
birds (not, including tinamous) 
have, free barbs which do not, uuiit' 
to form a. vaiu'. Tht'. loose struelure 
of ostrit'h jdumes is wt'll kaovvn. 

Orders of Flyinfc Birds 

d'lu' dinieult ies of elassifyiag t.lu' 
Hying birds, of which Iht'rt^ are 
niort' than IO,()HO spt'cies, ai’t' vt'ry 
grt'ul.. Out' rt'asoii for this is t.he 
varii'ty of det.ail within a. eompara.- 
tivt'ly narrow I’angc' ; another is 
that liirds of similar’ habits and 
haunts and dit'ts may conn* t,o re- 
Hi'irddt' oiu' unot.her sn pt'i’licinlly, 
being similarly ada{)t,('d to the 
Ha,mi' eonditions of lile, wliih' t.ht'y 
ai’t^ not in I’t'ality like oiu' another 
in t/host' dt‘t'p(u' ehanK’tt'i’s that 
etainl in diseovtu'ing blood rt'Iiit.ion- 
shipH, d’huM tht'i’e are somt' snpei’- 
tit'inl rt'st'ndilanet'H hetwt'cn swifts 
and swallows, hut no nt'ai’ allinity. 

In the same, way the pt'trt'ls aie 
not. m'ar the gulls, nui' the anks 
netir t.lu' divt'i’s. 'I'ht' more im- 
portant orders ok Hying birds may 
lie somewhat [rrovisionally ar- 
rangt'd in_ groups : (a) penguins, 
grt'lx'S, divers, and p('tr(ds ; {b) 
(luck, 4, gt'c'se, and swans ; (r) storks 
and lu'i’ons ; ((/) birds td' })rey ; (c) 
pt'licnns, gannets, luul ctjrmoranls ; 
(/) ganueitirds and mound-bii'ds ; 
{(}) rails ami eranuB ; (//) {Hgeons 
and sand-grouse ; (i) gulls, auks, 
and plovers ; (j) ( nekoos, parrots, 
woodpeekers, kinglishcrH, owls, 


Hwilt.s, and hiimming-bii'ds ; and 
(/r) the great tribe of pt'rcliiiig- 

birds or Passc'rc's. 

Most birds livt' a.n inteust'ly 

ii(’liv(' life, as is iiidica.tc'd in tlu'ir 
hiedi tt'mpt'rat ure (some' I imt's I’isinu 
[o' 11:^''' JA, i:{-r)"liig[i(wthan man’s) 
anti in the: ra.[)id iK'a.ting.,^, ol' 

lilt' licart (somt'limt's 1;20 per 

miinitt^ when tht' bird is at r’cst 
and mut'h mort' wlu'ii it is Hying). 
Tht' muscles of llight often wau'gh 
a. sixt h, and in Hit' pigeon :d)ont a, 
ha.lf, of tht' wholt' hii’d; somt' birds 
ca.n lly more t lia.ii a mile a miiiutt'. 

Fhglit 1111(1 Diving 

Inordimu’y High! t ht' wings movt* 
forwards, downwards, ha.ckivartl;;, 
and upwards in a, eoinplt'X eurvt'. 
The dowunvard eompoiu'ut, of tin* 
strok(' kt't'ps th(^ bird up; tht' 
hatdNWu.rd eomiiont'id. kt'cps the 
Idl’d .speeding ouwa.rds ; the rais- 
ing of tht' wdug retjuires rt'latively 
litt.h' elfoi’l, for the resistance to ht' 
ovt'i'eonu' is slight a, ml the wing 
is pnlh’d lip ('(Igewiiys. Ik’sides 
ordinary flight,, a.nd tht' soa.ring of 
the lark and the hovtu'iug of tin* 
kt'strel, then', is the gliding of a. 
falcon a.s it deset'iuls upon its 
tpia.rry, and tin* mort^ impi'i'ssivt' 

sailing ” of the a.lbatrosH and 
some ollu'r hig-wiiigcd birds, wln’ch 
tu/kt' a.dva.nt.a.g(‘ of air-ciii’i’ciils to 
coidimu' moving for a. long tiint' 
with ftwv or no wdiig-strokcs. 

d’hc maslt'ry of locomotion 
which birds display in llight. has 
its countt'rpnrt. in tin* sw'immiag 
iea.ts of potu'ls and [KUignins, in 
the diving of g;annetM n.iid gaille 
mots, and in tiu' sw'ift. gait of tht* 
osti'iches. Tht' sti’td^t's of the wings 
(lirt'ct.ly n.ssi.st. in n'spiralioa, in 
driving nut the a.ir from th(' lungs, 
which are Hxed lo flu* ribs and a, re 
virt.indly im^xpamsibh', As in 
iustM't.s, ('X]iirat ion is aetii’t' and 
inspiration pa.ssiv(', tlu' o[)])osit(' of 
what, holds in mammals. In eon 
nt^xkm with their br('a.l.hing birds 
lui/Ve a. sysl/imi of a, ir-sa.es eon 
tinuoiis with th(' lungs, and (d’tt'ii 
('Nti'ndi.ng t'vt'n into the: ea.vifit's 
of boat's, d'hese a.ii'»sa,cs servt* a..-: 
rest'i’voirs aei’cssory to flu^ hmgs, 
whose t'flick'ncy tlw’y iuci’cast', a, ad 
they Ih'Ij) to rcgnlatt^ the high tem 
pcratuni of tlie body by st'i’ving 
as a.rc'as of '' int('rna.l pt'i’spira.- 
tion.’’ Most birds ta,ke. a. good dt'a.l 
of water, and most of the surplus 
iw got rid of on tin* walls of tlu* 
air-saes, for liirds liave no sweat- 
glands in tht'ir skin, a.nd theii 
ui’ine is s('mi-Holid. 

In correlation with their highly 
developed museularlt.y birds have. 
aent(( st'useH of sight and hearing, 
and a relatively large brain, The 
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sense of smell seems to be very 
poorly developed in the majority 
of birds, though of importance in 
exceptional cases, such as owls. 
The sense of taste is also slight, 
and there is not much tactility 
except in the cere, which overhangs 
the nostrils and is continued down 
the bill — a very important organ in 
birds that probe the soil, like 
wnodeock, or root about in the 
mud, lilce ducks. The ear has no 
external trumpet and its opening 
is hidden in the feathers, but the 
sense of hearing is very acute. 

The most highly developed sense, 
however, is that of sight, which 
means everything to a bird, and 
the power of accommodation or 
rapidly altering the focus of vision 
is greater than in any other crea- 
tures. The well-developed brain is 
the seat of considerable intelligence 
— ^finely expressed in rooks, cranes, 
and parrots — and also of numer- 
ous inborn capacities or instincts. 
It seems probable that the instinc- 
tive behaviour of birds, which is 
famiharly displayed in their nest- 
building, in their care for the 
young, in their song, and in their 
ways of obtaining food, is more or 
less mingled with intelligence. 
There is reason to beheve that the 
inborn instinctive predispositions 
have their seat in the lower brain 
centres, that their activity often 
awakens capacities of intelligent 
control and adjustment which are 
resident in the cortex of the cere- 
bral hemispheres, and that the 
ordinary behaviour of birds illus- 
trates an inextricable economical 
mingling of instinctive and intelli- 
gent activities. 

Formation of Eggs 

The egg-cell or ovum of a bird is 
very small to begin with, when it 
lies in the ovary. But from the 
blood-supply to the ovary it accu- 
mulates reserve nutritive material 
in the form of yolk ; it becomes 
greatly expanded and surrounded 
by a &m envelope. At one pole of 
the ripe ovum there is a small disk 
of living matter with a nucleus, 
lying like an inverted watch glass 
on the top of the pm-ely nutritive 
yolk. Either before it leaves the 
ovary, or in the upper part of the 
oviduct, the ovum is fertilised by 
a spermatozoon from the male. 

During its passage down the o\u- 
duct it becomes surromided by 
various coatings of albumen, by a 
tissue-paper-like shell-membrane, 
and^ by a porous shell of carbonate 
of lime often beautifully and some- 
times protectively marked by pig- 
ments related to those of the blood 
and the bde. As the egg often con- 
tinues moving down the oviduct. 


broad end first, before the pigments 
are fixed, all sorts of streaks and 
blotches result, almost always 
with a pattern characteristic of 
the species. In some birds, such as 
guillemots and black-headed gulls, 
the coloration of the eggs is extra- 
ordinarily variable. In some cliff- 
birds, such as guillemots and 
razor-bills, the top-shaped egg 
rotates on its short axis when it is 
jostled, and does not readily I’oll 
off the ledge into the sea. If the 
egg-cell be not fertilised, it cannot, 
of course, develop ; but it may bti 
surrounded in the normal Avay 
with white of egg and shell. 

The whole of the embryo bird is 
formed from the growth of the 
disk of living matter on the top of 
the yolk. It has at first a close re- 
semblance to any other embryo 
reptile ; it shows the same em- 
bryonic envelopes — the protective 
amnion and the respiratory allan- 
tois ; it breathes by means of 
blood-vessels spread out on the 
allantois, utilising the air which 
comes through the porous shells ; 
it feeds on its legacy of yolk (for 
three w'eeks in the case of tho 
chick) ; and when it is fully 
formed it breaks its way through 
the egg-shell by blows with its 
beak, and enters the world either 
as a very helpless nestling or as a 
precocious chick able to run about 
almost at once. 

Many male birds, particularly 
at the breeding season, have a very 
strongly developed sense of terri- 
tory, and upon the arrival of a 
female in his domain the male will 
defend her and it against all rivals. 

Birds play an important part in 
cheeking the multiplication of 
small mammals (such as mice and 
voles), snails, and injurious insects. 
Some birds destroy useful animals, 
such as edible fishes, others de- 
stroy weeds, but the activities of 
birds are of value to mankind to 
an extent which entirely out- 
weighs any injuries they may do. 

Place of Birds in Nature 

A critical survey of the economic 
importance of the birds of a coun- 
try will reveal the fact that the 
vast majority are directly bene- 
ficial, that many which un- 
doubtedly levy a tax do neverthe- 
less much more good than harm, 
and that there are very few for 
which no good word can be said. 
Apart from their aesthetic value to 
mankind, they play an indispen- 
sable part in preserving the balance 
of nature on which the continu- 
ance of our race depends. 

The careless introduction of a 
bird into a new area may bo very 
costly, e.g. the European sparrow 


in tho IkS.A. ; hut the oliiuination 
of a rai’O bird of paradise' is worse, 
for the k)S.s is irrtiparabU'. 

Bibliography. U'lu^ kS|,cry of Bir<l 
Life, W. B. Bycraft, 11)00 ; Tho 
Bij*d, 0. W. Boobo, 1907 ; Britain’s 
Birds and thoir Nc'sts, A. L. Thom- 
son, 1910; A History of Birds, 
W. P. Bycraft, 1910; Bird Ihdia- 
viour, B. Biim, 1919 ; Birds in ’fowii 
and Village, W, H. Hudson, 1919; 
Handbook of Bj’itish J-firds, H, K. 
Withorby, K. <h It. .lounlain, N. 
ideohurst, and Ik W. ’fiadver, 
6 vols., 19.'{8-41 ; liird Bocognition, 
J. Pishor, ‘1 vols., 1948-57. 

PaoTiocTroN up Biudh. In tho 
U.K. the Royal Hoc.ioty Ibi’ tlu^ 
Protection of iiirds was foiiiuh'd in 
IS89 by women as a protest atgahist 
tlic prevalent {h'.struetion of plu- 
mage birds fur inilliiiory, liu'or- 
porated by royal (5liaid(u’ in 1904, 
it supports all moasuiavs for tlu' 
protection of wild birds, and t.o 
its work have bcHMt duo unvisniH'S 
passed by parliaanent protes't 
birds. It also chx's educiaitiona.! 
work, e.g. througli c,omp(4itionH in 
schools. In Branco is a 

league for tlic prubwtiou of birds, 
in Bwitzorland a bird probad-ion 
society, in the U.fS.A. tho national 
jussociation of Audubon sucioth^H 
for tlio protoction of wild birds 
a,nd animals. Tlit^ Q.kS.A, and 
Canada have a treaty protcading 
migratory birds. Among offlchdly 
guarded areas whero birds (uu\ live 
and breed in security are Yidlow- 
stono national park in the U.8.A. ; 
La Bdrardo in BmiKdi Alps ; 
ro.servations in tho islands of tlu^ 
Baltic ; and bird satudaiairic's in 
many parts of tho British Ish's 
(including one in llydo l^ark, 
London). 

A convention for protecting 
birds which dc‘8troy instuff. pt'sts 
was concluded between most of 
the countries of Continentfd hluropc^ 
in 1902; and in most Enropc^am 
countries, in the U.8. A., in Canada, 
and elsewhere official protection is 
given to birds, cspecdally to rare 
birds, migratoiy birds, and plu- 
mage birds. 

In Great Britain, game birds are 
protected by the Game Laws 
{q.v.). The Wild Birds Protec- 
tion Act, 1880, was tho first act 
to give official protection to wild 
birds. It was followed by others, 
and in 1954 a Protection of Birds 
Act was passed replacing, con- 
solidating, and amending the 
earlier acts ; it provided pro- 
tection for oortain wild birds, their 
neats, and their eggs ; prohibited 
the use of baited boards, bircl-liTue, 
and live birds as decoys for 
the taking of wild birds ; and re- 
stricted the sale of wild birds, alive 
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or dead, of tlioir oggs, their skin, 
and their plumage, and the impor- 
tation of wild birds. Penalties for 
offences under the act wore fines up 
to £25, or imprisonment for up to 
three months, or both. 

The act included three schedules; 
the first named 44 birds protected 
at all times, and included rare 
birds such as the hoopoe, the avo- 
cet, the golden oriole, the osprey, 
Montague’s harrier, and all species 
of eagle ; the second named wild 
birds which may not be taken or 
killed during a close season and in- 
cluded the capercailzie, the coot, 
the moorhen, the woodcock, the 
golden and the grey plover, com- 
mon and jack snipe, certain species 
of duck and of goose ; the third re- 
lated to 61 wild birds (among them 
the cuckoo, the challinch, and the 
lark) which may not be sold alive 
(a proviso that does not apply to 
ringed birds of the same species 
reared in captivity). 

Bird, Cyril Kknnkth (b. 1887) 
British humorous artist. He was 
educated at Cheltenham College, 
and while serving in the Hoyal 
Engineers in the Hirst Croat War 
he adopted the pseudonym of 
Fougasse (small explosive mine) 
for his first drawings sent to 
magazines. Under this pseudonym 
his drawings for Punch became 
famous. Notable for its extreme 
economy of detail, his work 
revealed a brilliantly developed 
sense of the ludicrous. Ho was art 
editor of Punch, 1937-49, and 
editor, 1949-52. His work is col- 
lected in many publications. 

Birdcage Walk. London 
thoroughfare on the 85, side of St. 
James’s Park. It was so (jailed 
from the aviaries beloved by 
Charles II. Its largest and most 
prominent building is Wellington 
Barracks, erected in 1845. The 
Guards’ chapel was destroyed with 
the loss of many lives by* a Hying 
bomb on June 18, 1944. ' 

Bird-Eating Spider or Bird- 
Catohing Spider. Popular name 
for a largo number of spcci(\s of 
spider of the sub-order Mygalomor- 
pha, of tropical distribution and 
particularly abundant in South 
America. All the species arc large 
and very hairy, the largest having 
a body length of about 4 ins. Most 
of them live in trees, making silken 
retreats between leaves or in 
natural cavities. They do not con- 
struct a web, and they hunt their 
prey which consists of large insects 
and small birds and mammals. An 
oocasional specimen reaches Groat 
Britain in a cargo of bananas. 

Birdjand. Town of Khorassan, 
Persia. About 250 m. S. of Me- 


shed, it stands over 4,500 ft. high. 
It has a college and caravanserais, 
and is famous for its carpets and 
saffron. Pop. 20,000. 

Birdlime. Sticky substanco 
which draws out into long tough 
strings. It is smeared on k'ces or 
netting to snare small birds. Bird- 
lime proper is marujr from the inner 
bark of the holly- tree, miHtileloo 
berries, the woolly-stemmed <liH- 
taff thisth' hoxituh')^ 

the Canary Island housc-h'ck, and 
otlu'f tr(‘es and ] Hants. A similar 
substance can b(‘ ol>tained from 
the gluten of wheat Hour. It is a 
criminal olYence punishable by line 
or imprisonment to use birdlime 
to catch birds. 

Bird Louse. Paro.sitie. iuseci of 
th(‘ onh^r Mallopbaga (Gr. nialloe, 
wool ; phagein., to (‘at). The lice do 
not prey on tho bird itself, but. eat 
the feathers. Dusting with pow- 
dered sulphur is the best renu'dy. 

Bird of Paradise. M(‘mb(‘r of 
a family of j)aRstTin(j birds, Para- 
diseul(w, closely redated to iluj 
crows and famed for their bc‘autiful 
plumage. Tlujre are ovcjr fifty 
species, all natives of Iluj E. Indices 
and N. Australia. The males in 
th(3 breeding season put on a dri'ss 
of extraordinary maguilicence. 

Bird of Paradise Flower 

{tSircIilzia refiinae), Ihu'CJnmal herb, 
niembcw of tho family Musaceae. 1 i 
is a native of S. Africa, The fiu(‘, 
oval-oblong leaves, on long, (‘root 
stalks, are producc'd dir(»ct from 
the rootstock, and stand about 
5 ft. high. Tho fiower-t!hiHt(T is at 
first (jncloRcjtl in a boat-sbapc'd 
spathc. Each flower consistK of 
slorKba- sepals and petals brilliantly 
coloured with orange and jjurph". 
Tlxo secjds arc used as food by the 
Kalfirs. N. avguMa is much largta* 
but, th(^ llowers being whitish, it 
is therefore less striking. 

Birdoswald. 8it;e of the 
Roman British station of Gambo- 
glanna, Cumberland. The largest 
fort on Hadrian’s Wall, its masonry 
ramparts enelose 5^ aer(‘H. An 
illustrated inscribc'd tTlab ndlu’s to 
a Dacian cohort using the Balkan 
Hcimitar. Tlu' Maidc'ii Way ran 



Bird-cftiohlnsf spider oS S. Amorioa, 
and its aesii on the Ibranch of a trae 


BIRD SONG 


to Bcweasil(‘ and beyond, to 
Britain ; Mudrian’s Wall. 

Birds, Tirn. Nairn j of a onnn'dy 
by Aristophanes. Pr()du(j(‘'d 414 
B.O., a. kind of fairy ext.ravaganza, 
it describes an ideal bird Htat-(‘ and 
castle in the air, Gloud-eiujkoo- 
iown, in the building of which 
Prometheus and oth(‘r gods tak(j 
part. It contains mortJ eluinning 
and graceful passages than any 
of the poet’s otJuU’ eenuMlii'S. 

Bird’s-Eye. Nanu' Monudimes 
applh'd to aidiitii 

tlowiavd m(‘mbt‘r of th(‘ l)ul.t(‘r<!up 
family (Kamineulae(‘H.(‘), which is 
also known as plu'asant’s-eye 
(q.v.)* Th(^ hird’s-i^yt^ priinro.s(‘ is 
Prbuvld jari fi’Iu' name is 
also iisecl for knoGcd wood ob- 
tained from tlu' ti(d(l maphs and 
for a tobax'eo in which tlu' stalks 
giv(j a Hpot.ty apfieai'anee. 

Bird’s-foot {Oniithopius perpn- 
A small annual lu'rb of 
tlu' family Leguminosai', mitlv(‘ of 

jhiro{)C! and N. 
Africa. Itsnn- 
in(‘rous hraiieh- 
iiig t hr(*a(l“Iik<‘ 
stems li(‘ tin tiu' 
ground. fi’h<‘ 
l(‘av('H are 
hrokmi up into 
from 6 to 14 
pairs of uarnnv 
leafh'ts, and 
(hc) tiny wliite 
ll(nv(‘rH, vi'itied 
wit.h r(jd, are 
gatl)(U‘(‘d int.o 
lu'ads of from 
three to six blossonis. fi'lu' (uirvial 
H(H‘(l“pods are jointial, each siajtlon 
(jontaining otu^ staal, and tlie thna* 
pods springing from a common 
stalk look nmiarkahly like t.be 
(jlawH of a small bird. An uIHimI 
Hp(‘eies, O. (by sonu^ eon- 

sidiu'cd a vari(*iy of (), pcrpttMllhiM), 
a mitivo of Port ugal, is grown for 
fodder on poor soils. 



Bird’s-ioot, Orni- 
thopus porpiisillus 


Bird’s-foot Trefoil ( LoIuh 
cor>iirvlaiu<^). Penmnial h(*rb of 
t lu* family la'guminosms a nat.iv(* 
of Europi', N, Africa, and Asia. 
Known as lady’s slipper, it in vain- 
ahk* in pastun* and meadow. 

Bird Song, 'riu' various 
sounds ('initted by birds an* 
eauH(*d by tluj action of a mt'm- 
brane in the syrinx, at tlie junet.ion 
of windpipe and Ijromdfi. Tlu* 
syrinx varies greatly in (lifier<*nt 
ordcu'S of birds, resulLiug in great. 
ditTen'iiceH in quality of sound, 
ranging from nu're ehii'ps to 
r(‘eognizabl(* melody such as can 
be transerib<‘(l, ami ineluding the 
cawing of a rook no less than tlu* 
majestic notes of a nightingale. 
The form of the uonga i« tlottr* 
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mined in part by the imitative 
nature of all birds, which usually 
copy the songs of their parents, 
though blackbirds and thrushes 
are among those which show 
invention and individiialitv. Song 

\r d 

is almost exclusivelv the habit 
of the cock bird, and is mostly 
used in the mating season and 
particularly at dawn ; but it 
appears to express other emotions 
also, e.g. the nightingale is stimu- 
lated to song by rival sounds, and 
some hedge birds sing as they 
hunt. Generally spealdng, the 
finer the song, the duller the 
plumage. Certain birds can be 
trained in song, the starling being 
particularly receptive. Linnets 
and canaries are bred for song, 
and the quality of glucks ” and 
“ rolls ” in a canary’s song will 
determine its market price. 

Chief songsters in Great Britain 
are the nightingale (long, medita- 
tive notes, clear and dominant), 
blackbird (fiute-like contralto and 
wide range of repetitive melody 
in a minor key), thrushes, missel 
and mavis (notable for persistence 
and variety), blackcap (cascade 
of silvery music with character- 
istic sudden finish), wood warbler 
(long, intense trills), willow warb- 
ler (long rise and fall), wren, robin, 
and skylark. The cuckoo’s 
limited range is familiar to every- 
one ; and other calls to be noted 
are the mournful cry of the 
curlew and the invariable rhyth- 
mic call of the wood pigeon, always 
broken at the same note. The 
best place to study bird song is in 
a wood at dawn in late spring. 

Birdum. Town of Northern 
Territor^y Australia. It is 316 m. 
S.S.E. of Darwiu and the terminus 
of the North Australian Ely. to 
that port. It is the centre of a 
cattle-raising district. . 

Birdwood, AVilliam Eid- 

DELL -BieDWOOD, IST BaRON 
(1865-1951). British soldier. Born 

in India Sept. 
13, 1865, a 

nephew of Sir 
G. Birdwood, 
he was edu- 
cated at Clifton 
and Sandhurst. 
J 0 i n i n g the 
Scots Fusiliers 
in 1883, he 
transferred to 
the 11th Ben- 
gal Lancers in 
IhS/, seeing much activ’e service on 
the Indian frontier from 1891 to 
1898. In the South African War 
Birdwood served on the staff and 
was severely wounded. In 1902 he 
was appointed military secretary to 



Lord Birdwood, 
Britisti soldier 


Lord Kitchener, returning with 
him to India as assistant military 
secretary and interpreter. After 
having acted as chief staff ohiccr 
on the Mohmand expedition, 
Birdwood was given cominaiul of 
a brigade. From 1912 to 1914 ho 
acted as secretary to the govern- 
ment in the army dept, and w’as 
a member of the governor-general’s 
legislative council. 

At the outbreak of the First 
Great War Birdwood was selected 
to command the Australian and 
New Zealand army corps, wliich 
he led in Egypt and Gallipoli. 
On Sir Ian Hamilton’s retirement 
he assumed command of the army 
in Gallipoli, and led the Australian 
and New Zealand forces in France 
1916-18. 

After the armistice of 1918 be 
commanded the Australians in 
England, and was created a 
baronet and G.C.M.G. 1919. Ap- 
pointed to the Northern Command, 
India, in 1920, Birdwood was 
G.-in-C. of the army in India, 
1925-30, having been promotcal 
to field-marshal in 1925. Master 
of Pcterhousc, Cambridge, 1931- 
1938 (where he had bathrooms 
installed), he was appointed cap- 
tain of Beal Castle in 1935. In 
1938 he was made a peer, dying 
May 17, 1951. An autobiograjihy, 
In My Time, was published 1945. 

Birdwood, Sir Georok Ciiris- 
topherMoleswortiG 1832-1917). 
British author and scientist. Born 
at Belgaum, Bombay, Dec. (S, 
1832, he was the son of a general. 
Having graduated in medieine at 
Edinburgh university, lie entered 
mhay medical service, and 
was made professor in the Grant 
medical college, and curator of the 
government museum, Bcunbay. 
Ho is chiefly known as a volumin- 
ous writer on Indian subjects, and 
as one of the founders of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and 
the Victoria Gardens, both in 
Bombay. Birdwood was one of the 
founders of primrose day. He 
was commissioner for various great 
exhibitions, including that at 
Chicago in 1893, was knighted in 
1881, and died June 28, 1917. 

Birejik or Bir. Walled town ot 
Turkey, Urfa vilayet. On the 
Euphrates, at the head of naviga- 
tion, 78 m. N.E. of Aleppo, it is a 
caravan centre, and has a ruined 
castle and several mosques. 

Bir-el-Gobi. Track junction 
about 20 m. S, of Sidi Rezegh, 
Libya. In Bee., 1941, there 
were several tank engagements in 
the area during the fighting to re- 
lieve Tobruk. On Dec, 4, Indian 
troops supported by British tanks. 



Biretta, or threc- 
oornored cap, worn 
by Goclosia.slios 


and a British mobib^ eohnnn t,(> flic 
N., between iliein (l(‘st,i’()y(‘(l IS 
Italian tanks ; on th(% following 
day, 15 mor(^ Italian tanks. On 
Bee. S Rointnel, (U'clining ,'i [litelnal 
battle, w itlidrc'W. British Im|H*rial 
troops r('Ii(‘V(Hl Tobruk lu'xt day. 

Biretta (Italian hrnrUd ; O.E. 
barrot-cai})). l<’onn of bead-drixss 
for men, once worn us a nuirk of 
h o n 0 u r b y 
scholars a n d 
others. TIk^ 
word is usu- 
ally applied 
to the sciuari' 
or three-cor- 
nered cap of 
silk or otlu'r 
stulT worn by 
R.(l and Higli 
Anglican ee- 
clesia sties. The 
non-ei)ise.o|)al form of tho inilns 
tlie caf) for cardinals is rt^d, 
for bis]io])s vi()!(d/ or bbudv, for 
priests black. 

Bir Hacheim. Track junction 
in Libya, 40 m. H.E. of Ga/zala. In 
May, 1942, the British Sth army 
lay within tlu‘ (|iia(lrilatt‘ral Gaznln 
— To brn k—Bi r cl Gobi — -Bir 
Kacdicim, l lu; last luJd liy t h(‘ I si 
Brec Enmch bde. umic'r G(mi. 
Ko(‘nig. During the night of May 
26-27 Bomnu'l attuedu'd, mc>ving 
armoured formations round tlu^ S. 
of Bir Haclu'im towards IG Adrmi, 
and attacking Bir Ifacln'iin itself. 
Neitluu’ im)V(^ sm (uHshal. A 
Britisli eounter-aUa( k on rhim^ 4 5 
failing, Rommel set about- reducing 
Bir Hnclieim. Despiti'! rcipruitt'd 
heavy attacks l>y ground forty's 
Jind dive bomlxwH, tho BrcuiMi re- 
iused t'O sinnmder ; but on Jun<‘ 
10 Gem. Ritchie ordenal them t.o 
evacuate post. Bir Ihe.li(‘itn 
secured, Rommel was free to 
(concentrate against Tobruk, 

BirkbeckjGEOROE (1776-1841 ). 

Fotinchu’ of meehuui(!H’ inHi-itutlons 

in Great Britain. I’liei son of a 

bank(‘,r, be 

was (Mlucaital 

at Edinburgh 

u n i ve rs i t y. 

where ho gra- 

d u a t e d in 

medicine i n 

1799. As pro- 

f 0 s s o r of 

natural pbil- 

- . osopliy at thf 

Brifash philanthroBist AndcL.oi,i,ui 

University (later Anderson’s Col- 
lege), Glaagc)w, 1800-4, he lectured 
to a mechanics’ class, which in 1823 
developed into the Glasgow Me- 
chanics’ Institution. In 1823, when 
a successful physician in London, 
he helped, with Broughnin, 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


found the Lond(Ui Meehanica’ En- 
stitutioii. Birkbcck was one of the 
founders of University College, 
London. He died Dec. J, 1841. 


Birkbeck College. Constituent 
college of the University of Lon- 
don. Founded in 1823 as the Lon- 
don Mechanics’ Institution by 
Ccorge Birkbeck, Thomas Hodg- 
skin, and J. C. Robertson in assocL 
ation witli Lord Brougham and 
Francis Place, it dcveloi)ed aflor 
IS 40 into a popular literary and 
scientidc institution. Shortly be- 
fore 1870 it began to prepare 
students for external degi'oes of 
London University. By 1007, when 
it assumed tire name Birkbeck Col- 
lege, the institution had become 
wholly academic in the service of 
the part-t ime student. A constitu- 
ent college of London Ibiivcraity 
from 1020, in 1020 it was granted a 
royal charter sett ing forth its chief 
object as the provision of univer- 
sity ediu'ation “ for persons en- 
gaged in earning their livelihood 
during tire daytime.” Instruction 
is principally througli evening 
classes, although {lostgraduato stu- 
dents engagial in full-time research 
are admitted, d’he (‘ollego removed 
to new buildings in Maloi St.reet, 
Ejondon, W.C.l, in 1051. 

Birkenhead. British troopship. 
On the night of Feb. 25, 1852, slio 
struck a sunken reef at. Datrger 
Point, a few miles S. of Simons- 
towii, Capo Colony. T’lie behaviour 
of the soldiers and crew after tlm 
ship struck is an immortal story. 
The women and children wert‘ 
put into the boats. The mien fell 
in and stood to t.luur ra,nks. 
All refused to make for the boafs 
as this wimld have impeialhHl the 
women arid ehildren. Of 038 on 
board, only 11)4 (including all the 
women and ehildiou') wore saved. 

Birkenhead. Co, hor.,si'af)ort, 
and market town of Che.shins 



fiirkeahead 
Lorough arms 


England. Situated 

y Of)p()site Liver- 
pool, on ihc‘ W. 
b a u k 0 f t h 
Miu'sey estnarvgit 
is m m, N.W. 
from London, on 
two main riiil- 
ways. J t M^as 
anobsenre village 
before the open- 


ing of the first dock at \\'allase>’ 
Pool in 1847, which was the hc^giii- 
ning of Birlamhead’s rapid rise to 
prosperity. The docks now cover 
more than 800 acres, and are 


controlled by the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board. 

The principal docks are the 
Egorton, Morpeth, Bidston, East 



Birkenhead. The Town Hall, which 
overlooks Hamilton Sqtnare 

I'alt'ntiiif. 


Float, We.sti Float., and Wallasey, 
and th(‘ 12 m. of quays are 
eqnipiied with large wa,rehous(m. 
Shipbuilding is of first import ane<', 
many large vcvssels afloat, liaving 
been built at Laird’s yards. 

Birkenbead has buTy, roa<l, and 
riy. (toniie.xioii witli Liv(u‘j)ooL 
(iS'cc Miu’sey fikiniud). Buildings 
ineludf' town hall, ho.s])itals, publiii 
ahadtoir, fri'C library, art galh'ry, 
and many scdiools. dTuu-i* an' 
si'veral pa.rk.s and opc'ii siuuu's. 
On Bidston Hill an' an obsi'r- 
vatory and a tidal inHflt.ut.(^ which 
pre<litq,s t.iih's tor all narts of tlu^ 
world. Marki't days, Kri. anti Sa.t, 
Bart of Birkt'iilu'ad birnis a bor. 
coiisiitueney ; tlu' n'st is in 
Ib'bington bor. eonstit.mmcy. Pop. 
(1051) 142,302. 

Birkenht'ad had its origin in tint 
Benedietiiui priory of Byrklu'd, 
founded about th(^ middJi' of But 
12t.h et'iil.ury. It n'tu'ivi'd its 
eluu’ter in 1877, and wa.s ert'a-ticd 
a eo. bor. in 1888. 



Birkenhead, hTinumticK 10 o- 
WIN Smith, 1st Earl oii' (1872 
lOoOj. English lawyt'r arul poli- 
tician. Born 
at Birki'iilu'ad, 
duly 12, 1872, 
the son of a 
barrister, he 
wiks edueat-t'd 
at Wadham 
(h)lleg(', Ox- 
ford. He took 
high honours 
ill law, was 
pre.«id('nt of 
tlu' union, won 
a reputation as a fluent aud sonu' 
what audacious spi'akc'r, and wa 
elected to a fi'llowship at Mt'rtoi 
CoHegt' in 1890. lie was for Hout 
years a university lecturer, a,ii( 
was called f o the bar, bceomiug j 
K.C. in 1008. 

In 1900 Smith was ret.uniod tt 
parliament as CoiiHtu'vaiivt' nuun 
her for tlio VValtnn division o 
Liverpool, and tliore his rist' wa 


Earl of Birkenhead. 
British lawyer 

lillKHCll 


a.s rapid as at Hu' bar. His maiden 
speech ugninst. tlu' govi'nuneut. 
Ma,rt'h 13, 1900, wa.s gt'iu'rally 

a.llowt'd to ha.vt' Ix'tai t.lu^ mo.-^t, 
brillia.nt. mn.idt'U spt't'tdi ('vt'i* lu'ard. 
Ill 1015 hi' joiiK'd t.he Coa.Iition 
govi'i’niiu'iiti as solieitor-gi'neral, 
was knighted and madi' at.torney- 
geiu'ral. During 1010-22 he wiis 
lorrl t'haneellor. Croat f'd ba.ron 
1010, be took the name' Bii'ki'u- 
h('a.d ; lu' w^'^s maih' Viseoiiut 
hbirneaux 102Le}U'l of Birki'iihead 
l!)22, Avi'rsi' from t.lu' jioliey of 
bri'aking t.he ('on.bliion, hi' did' not 
take oHiei' umb'r Bonar Law, Imt 
joined Baldwin’s second ministry 
as seiu'i'tnry I’oi’ India, 1021, ri'- 
signing in 1028, lb* then ent.i'riMl 
husiiu'ss and heea.tiu' a direidor of 
l.C.l. Jb' dil'd Si'pt,. 30, lt)30. 

Ill' wrot.i^ mui'h, but. witli the 
ex('.('})l.ion of his I'nidit-i' (‘.v position 
of international law, of wliieli thi' 
fourth edition appeared in 1911., 
his books bad pi'i'lnqis only a 
c'out.('mpoi’a.ry vnliu'. Thi'y* in- 
eludi'il Boiut.s of Vieiv, 1023; 
Ibunous 3’rials of IHstury, I02B; 
I^asf. Essays, H)30 ; Fifty Famous 
heights in Ibu't and Fie, lion, 1932. 
As a.n orator he was unsurpassed, 
iind many of Ids I'l'iiuirks in partia* 
nu'iit. and law courts luivi' become 
elassii'.s of wit. Ib' married Mar- 
gari't Furneau.x, 1901, Their son 
bb’cili'i-ick (h. 1907) siieei't'ded 

as Hi'i'ond earl ; t.lu'ir elder 
daugliter was Ijuily Eleanor Sunt h 
(i/.e,). .'Vn I'ldest. son Is called 
Viseount Idiriii'anx. 

Jitl)Uo{(r(t ifhji, bile, l>y Ids iimi ; 
h'irsi. Bhasi', 11)3.3, Lunl. BIuuk', 
1035; iSpe('eIu':k lt)35; Smith of 
Birkenhead, lb .\. O’aylor, 1931. 

Birkot-el-Haclji (lain' (d' the 
[lilgrinis), Ma.i'shy dt'preh;don in 
Egypt. Lying about 2 m. N.E. of 
Ib'Iiopolis, it. is reached by the 
line from Cairo to El Merg. 

Birket-cl-Konm (hilu' of the 
horns). Lake of Egypt-. It lies 
a. lew miles N.W. of Nb'dlnet-eb 
h’ayinn, aud forms all tluit remain.'-i 
of th(^ Lake Moeris of t he (iSreeks. 
Its area is ahoutf 770 sip m. 3’he 
waters, about MO ft., bi'low sea 
levid, are only slightly brackish. 
It is reai'lu'd by tlu* Fay urn rIy. 
fi'om El Want a. SVr h’a vuiu. 

Birkett, Sir Wiliuam' Norman 
(h. 1883), British judge, lb' was 
born at Ulverston, La.nes., on 
Si'pt. (>, 1883, and wa.s eiliu'at.ed at. 
Barrow-in-Furness and Emmaruiel 
Colh'ge, (3un bridge. He was 
ealli'd to th(' ba.r, limi'r TVmple, 
in I9i;b took silk in 102'1, aiul 
madi' a brilliant, forensie repula 
tion. One of t.he most speelaeular 
trials in which he appea.red as 
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counsel for the prosecution was 
that of Bouse for murder iii 1931. 

At the beginning of the Second 
Great War Birkett placed his 
services at the disposal of the 


government, 
and became 
chairman of 
the advisory 
committee set 
up to assist the 
home secretary 
by hearing ap- 
peals by per- 
sons detained 
under Begula- 
tion ISB. In 
1940 he gave 
a series of 
broadcasts as 
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Sir Norman Birkett, 
British judge 


suburbs extending into \A’or- 
cestershirc and btaftoi’dshiie, 
about 80 sq. m. More than 
1,200 trades arc carried on 
within the city, the number pf 
individual undertaldngs regis- 
tered exceeding 8,000, many 
of them small. Metal products 
range from the smallest pins, 
and wire as tine as a hair, to 
rolling stock and mammotli 
presses. In both great wars 
Birmingham became a vast 
arsenal and, during the Second,^ 
turned out tanks, all sorts ut 
vehicles, Bailey bridges, air- 
craft, aircraft components and 
accessories, badges and but- 
tons, shot and shells. 

The manufacture of jewelry 



Birmingham. Chamberlain Sduaro, 
with memorial lountain to Joseph 
Chamberlain, benefactor of the city 

ailU btiVdi gUUF-lCi vvtAV- micvAv. , , ,,r 1 • • 1 

Birmingham. Brassfoimding and theFirsttjireat \\ arandamnmcipal 
the mMdng of brasswaro is also bank opened in 1919. 

The classical town hall in 
Victoria Hquarc, built during 
1834-50, was (b'Higm'd by tlaincs 
Hansom (originator of I’hc Han- 
som cab) and .lobn W<''I<ih, in 


□ruauuctaijo cuo Onlooker vhich - _ , v t i i • i ■<- 

pleased a wide pubhe. He gave is a long- established industry— 
kanv lectures in the U.S.A. on the Birmingham assay oftiee 
behalf of the ministry of Infor- was established m 1//3; and 
jj^^ation country s gold 

Birkett sat as Liberal M.P. for and silver go^d^ were made hi 
Eastern ISTottingham 1923-24 and 

1929-31. Knighted and raised to ___ - , . i i 

the bench in 1941, he was one of important. Plastics are produced, 
the British judges at Nuremberg The city is noted for the produo- 
'war crimes trials 1945-^6, Made tiou of pedal and motor cycues, 

P.C. in 1947, he was appointed motor cars, and motor accessories. 

a’ ford justice of appeal 1950, Making of glass, chemicals, and , r i u 

retiring 1957. A man of threat > confectionery arc other mdustnos. imitaimn of the icniplo ol .Jupiter 
humaiSty and wide interests, he Bournville {q.v.) is near by. Stator at Rome. IViiMmial musm. 

served as chairman of the stand- Birmingham is served by two festivals inmiguratcd tn 17( 8, 
incr committee on national parks main rly. stations— New Street wore lu9d m the hall, md JVRndcdM- 
and of the advisory council for the and Snow Hill— and more than 40 sohn’s Klijah was siiccially com- 
treatment of offenders. suburban stations. The airport is posed for the tcHlival ot 1840. 

Birla Brothers. Indian in- atElmdon,S.W.ofthecity. Local Opposite the town luill is ih(^ 
dustrial organization controlling transport is by bus. By the council houHC, conncctcvl by 
paper, sugar, cotton, and jute Corporation Water Act of 1892 bridge with ilu' city a, rt gallery and 
mills,*factories producing bicycles, a water supply was obtained museum in I^dmund Stirceis the 
motor cars, and textile machinery, from the Elan Valley, Wales, art collcetions in wliiih inelmh^ 
import and export businesses at at a capital cost of more than notable works by Bunui-doiu^s 
Bombay and Calcutta, banking £6,000,000. The aqueduct, 73 m. and David Cox, both natives of 
and insWnce companies. It was long, has a capacity of 75,000,009 Birmingham. 

founded by the four sons of Baja gallons daily. There are a corpora- Birmingham is the seat <)( 
Baldevdas Birla (1863-1956), a tion savings bank started during an Anglican hishojU’ic a,nd of a 
well-known philosopher and 

phikntfcopist 
wardas Birla (b. 1892) and 
Ghanshyamdas Birla (b. 

1894) being the first' joint 
managing directors. Ghan- 
shyamdas was a member 
of the second Round Table 
conference in London, 1930, 
and unofficial adviser to 
the government of India 
for Indo-British trade ne- 
gotiations, 1936-37 ; he 
also promoted education by 
founding and financing 
schools in various parts of 
India. 

Birmii^ham. CouBty 

borough of Warwickshire, 
the largest provincial city 
in England. It lies 111m. 

N.W. of London, and is the 
chief metal-working town 
in the U.K. ; area, with 



Birminghani. Plan of the central area of this large city of the Midlands 
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Birmingham. 1. Municipal Bank, opened in 1919. 2. The claasioal town hall, built 1S94 50. U. Hall oS Mcmoi'y, a 
memorial to those who !ell in the First Great War. 4. Cathedral. 5. Queen Kliuaheth Hospital, opened In 19U8 

l^hotos, 1, 3, (ind 4, J. wninutihby lliirvinnn: 5, II. >1 Whitlock imd tinnn 


Roman (,'atholic archbishopric. Kdward VI. hij^h schools, bldji';- 
'Phe bishopric, constituted in 1905, basion ; the collc^o of tochuolo}j!;y, 
embraces the city, other paris which prepiir (\4 Nimltmts for <\vlor- 
of Warwickshire, " and parts of ual de^^roes in many hrjnu‘h(‘H of 
Staffordshire and WoT*ccHtershir(‘. a,pi)lied science ; the eolh^^Ui of 
S. Philip’s, built 1711-19 in the arts and (‘ra,nH ; t.be JhiMuin^bam 
Palladiau style, was made the aud Midland lustituii', uh(mI for 
cathedral cliurch ; it was desi^iirK'd lectures aud ev(uuti|j; elasHi'S, 
by Thomas Arclu^r, a pu])il of (^.specially iu musie ; aii<ltheS<dly 
Van])ru,i^h ; it has staitual ^'lass by Oak eolb'f^cH for tlicolot^ical a.nd 
liurnc-.iones. The Kltha-cntury social studies. 1’he liospitals ceutrc' 
])ansh church of S. Martin was id Pdj'hastou works in (amjumdJoii 
rebuilt 1872-85. S. (’had’s lt.(k with the medical fa(mlty of the 
cathedral was built by A. W. university. 

Pugin, 1839-41; its I5th-een(au‘y Otlier institutions of importamas 
stalls aud 16th-century oak piiljut are the central library, imhudiug 


(‘ame from churches a,t 
Cologne and Louvain. 
The oratory of S. Philip 
Neri, at Rdgbaston, 
was established in 1847 
by Cardinal Newman, 
to whom the church of 
the Immaculate Con- 
ception, completed 1909, 
is a memorial. Carrs 
Lane Congregationttf 
church achieved fame 
under the ministries of 
W. R. Dale and J. H. 



Birmingham arms 


the Shak(Wf>oaro mtm- 
orial library atul tlie 
liovdton ami Watt mus- 
eum; the ViidiOriH, law 
(‘ourts; and tbci Hall of 
Memory, er(a.it(4i 1923- 
25 in honour of tlu^ 
12,320 citizens of (hrm- 
ingham who f(4I in tlui 
^ Kirst Great War. Now 
d? Street and Corporation 
Strut 


Sti'uet are the chief 
shopping ceulres, and 
Colmoro How has pro- 
Jowett. The chief Methodist church fessional and banking olficos, 
is the Central Hall. The synagogue There is a marble Gothic fenm* 
on Singer’s Hill was consecrated in tain in memory of doweph Cham- 
1856. ^ ^ berlain in Chamberlain Stjuart^ ; 

Birmingham University is des- the 325-ft.-high central tower of 
mbed below ; other educational the university is also a memorial to 
institutions include the King him. Citizens commemorated by 


Hl.ai.tii'H ai'c .lanu'H Watt, dosciph 
Ih‘icsl4(‘y, Sir dosiaJi Mason, ami 
'riiomas Att'Wood, foundis' of the 
liirminglia.m polilical union. Nir 
Rowland Hill, sou <)f a Hirminjp 
lia.tn Hcboolmastt'.r, has a. Hta.tm' in 
du' (LP.O. in Vh'cltirin. Stpmrt*. In 
N’jclorla Stiuari' also Hm'U' arc 
stahucs of (iho‘cn Victoria^, bklward 
VI Land Nelson. Parks and open 
spaces otsnipy 4,2d() a^eres, 
d’he sil(^ upt»u which Binning 
ham Hi.ands has indications of a 
smaJl HomaiU Mctllcimmt ; it was 
of sonu^ impoHa.nc(‘ in Anghi 
Saxon timi'H. A usiU'ktT is he > 
li(W(‘tl lo hav(' (^’(iMtctl htdore the 
Norman (‘oiupicst ; bill- tlu^ llrsl- 
(^xt.ant market, charitn’ was granttsl 
by Ih'iiry II in 1 Hhh ’Plus 
nitsUcval town was not juuMicu- 
larly uotisl for its imd-al-worki^rs, 
but dohrx Lcland, t,ouring the 
(snudry in 1538, notial that 
“ Tlus’c be many smithH in tln^ 
town that, use to makt' knives and 
all nunincr of cutting tools, and 
many loriimws that make bittes 
and a great many nay lorn. So 
that a great part of tlu^ town i.s 
maintained by smiths, who have 
their iron and H(*a coal out of 
St-alTordshirc.” 

Prom the time of thci Civil 
War Birmiughaiu has produced 
weapons, esisssally small arms. 
It made 15,t)t)0 sw<n'd blades fur 
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il RallH\iyri^'*T^ Roadv - — 
> Cfinuh*-^^ 


inniniiiiiiH four Iiiillw of r(‘.Mi(lotir(\ 
ilin'o for UK'u hI^kU'iiIs, oik^ for 
Wiinuui. AKso(’i!d.('(l w'illi ilu^ imi- 
vorsity nro lili(‘ l'>arl)(M’ iiist itaito. of 
(iiu‘ aria, fouiuUal ID.'il) (\vlii<‘li lias 
a, (lopnrtiiniuii of music), and i-lu^ 
SliaJu'spcai’o 1 nslituUu (\Mta blislu'd 
in 1 f)5l a.i Slral.ford-upon-Avon for 
Uio oncoui’a.i[;^(UUcni of a.d vaiua'd 
sindy a,nd i't‘M(\'Lr(!h on Sluik<‘s])(Mn’<‘ 
and relaticd subjc'cts. 

''rho Univ('rsiliy of Birnnn^Lilunn 
dc'Volopi'd ouliof lb(‘ Ma.son sci('nco 
(U)lli‘<i;ts foutuU'd by Sir .Itisinh 
Mason in ISSO. In isi)2 i(i was i'(‘- 
nanu'd Mason dollcyu', and ab- 
aorb(‘d ibo nuHli(\al faiuilty of 
QiUH'n’s (lol1(‘^u', foniuU'd as a, 
school <d‘ Utualiciiu' in IS2S, In ISS) ! 
the Hirrninfj;lia.ni traininjji; collcfj;(‘ 
for licacluM's in (‘Imiuuitary schools 
wuis tra.nsici'rial to Mason (t)ll(‘g(\ 
which Avas inaih^ Ui university cid- 
l(‘fj;o in 1 807. In 1808 fIos(‘ph 
(lliaiinbiM’laiin, as jirisiihud. of tlu‘ 

c ■ IT 4.1,.. collctifc, hal i.tic ino\'('incnt (.0 ac- 

BimnEgham. Map showing the environs oJ this metropolis oJ the Midlands sl.ntus. An i-rul.nv- 

the Parliamentarians, but refused to take in the districts of Hands- incut fund wa,s opiaual, ultiinnii'ly 
to supply the king’s forces, which worth, Aston Manor, Erdington, i'(^a.clnng about .Co00,0()l), and in 
was one'of the reasons Prince Ru- Yardley, and King’s Norton and 1001) the nnivi'i'sity r('c('iv(‘d i(.s 


inst-i'ucliion in 
d (‘ducation. 


pert sacked and burnt the toAvn in Noithfield, and there were further t‘luu’i(M‘, iU’(‘scril)ing 1 
1 ( 343 , small extensions in 1028 and all hruinclu's of ai Iih(u 

The rapid expansion of indus- 1931. In lOoo Birmingham was i)arti<uilarly in relation to tlu‘ 
try in the 18th century was due to divided into 13 borough constit- inanufacini’ing, conniuM’cia I, and 
the accessibility of coal and iron ; uencies ; and the council con- industirial pursuits of th<‘ M iillands. 
it was given a fillip by the partner- sisted of 38 aldermen and 114 On Oidy 7, lOOO, Mdward \'Il 
ship of James Watt and Matthew councillors. opmusl tlu^ tunv huildings at Edg- 

Boulton at the famous Soho manu- During the Second Great War haston, cr(s'4<‘d on a> site of lu^ai'ly 
factory. William Murdoch, who Birmingham sulfcred severely from 50 lUU’t's ]>r(‘Hciitc(l hy Ijord (-al- 
invented lighting by gas, was air attacks ; 2,227 people were tliorpt' ; suhsiMpuMit. gifts msirly 
later associated with them. In killed. The market hall, hnilt doubled ilu' sit, twiri'a-. 
the 18th century, the great 1833-35, was destroyed, and botb Birmingham. Ijurgest, (uty nf 
chemist and Unitarian minister cathedrals were damaged, as W(‘re Ahibnnui, U.S.A.y tlu' co. staiJ of 
Joseph Priestley and the printer the council house, art gallery, and delTiu’sou co. lids 97 m. N.NA\'. of 
John Baskerville influenced the university. M' )ntg()mcry, just' S. of tlu> Appa- 

town's intellectual as well as Birmingham University. This lacliian M'ts., juid is M(u*v('d hy tlu^ 
industrial life. seat of learning in the Midlands of SoutluuMi and other rlys, It.'ow(‘s 

During the American Civil War England has five faculties : science its origin to t/h(' disco'vu'ry of (a)ul 
nearly 800,000 guns went from (pure and applied), which includes and iron in tlu^ locality, ' Us iron 
Birmingham to the U.S.A. John a school of malting and brewing ; and steel nuinufacturcs art^ of first 
Bright and Joseph Chamberlain arts, which includes a department irnportancc;c.oil.ont<^xtil('s,cluMn' 
and his sous brought political fame of education ; medicine, including icals and (explosive's, funiitinn*, 
to Birmingham in the 19th and a school of dental surgery ; com- building mat(M’ialH arc among Us 
20tli centuries. A centre of Non- merce and social science, which othc'r products. Itisanimpoi'tant 
conformity and Unitarianism, Bir- includes a department of social air and rly. teniiinus, a poi4 of 
miagham aEo became, through studv ; and law. The university entry, and’ an air forces has(\ Tli<^ 
Cardinal Newman, a stronghold of O'’ 

Roman Catholicism. 

The lords of the manor held 
jurisdiction ovmr Birmingham until 
1769, when the first formal system 
of local government came into op- 
eration. WTien the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act was passed in 1835, 

Birmingham applied for a charter, 
granted in 1838 ; and a mayor, 16 
aldermen, and 48 councillors were 
elected. In 1889 city status was 
acquired, and in 1896 the title of 
lord mayor was conferred upon the 

chief magistrate. The city bound- t>* • tt • .4 rr. o 

ary was greatly extendeef in 1911 Birmingham TJmversity. View from the air of the university buildings, erected 

J vas> exiencieo in lyii, oa a site at Edgbaston presented by Lord Calthoroe. and since enlarged 
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city contains many tine buildings, 
among them Howard and Birming- 
ham colleges, and two large hospi- 
tals. Founded and incorporated in 
1871, Birmingham was named after 
the English city. On Red Moun- 
tain not tar from the city is a 
huge iron statue of Vulcan, Pop. 
(1950) 320,037. 

Birmingham, (tnoRon A. Pen- 
name of James Owen Hainnay 
(1865-1950), British author. Boi-n 
at Belfast, 

July 16, 1865, 
educated at 
Hailey bury 
and Trinity 
College, Dub- 
lin, he was or- 
dained, 1888, 
was rector of 
Westport, 

Mayo, 1892- George A.Binmngham 

1913 ; canon (Canon Hanaay), 
i Cl n j ■ 1 j British author 
of S. Patrick s, 

D iblin, 1912-21 ; rector of Melts, 
1924-1934 ; vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Kensington Gore, London, from 
1934. He wrote many novels, 
notable for their whimsical 
luimoiir and vivid Irish hack- 
grounds, e.g. ddic Scetliing Pot, 
1905 ; Syianish Gold, 1908 ; Goodly 
Pearls, 1926 ; Magilligan Strand, 
1938; Poor Sir Edward, 1943. llis 
plays included General dohn 
Regan, 1913 ; Send for Dr. 
O’tJrady, 1923. Under his own 
name he pub. books of theology 
and travel. He died Feb. 1, 1950. 

Birmingham Post. Tjcading 
Unionist daily payier in ilu‘ Mid- 
lands. It lugau as Thi' Birmiug- 
liam Journal, a wei'kly pajx-r 
started in 1825 by John 10‘c(i('riek 


Feeney, who latt'r, in eollahora- 
l.ioii with John JallVny, founded 
The Birmiiigham Daily Post in 
1857. Subsequently the name was 
shortened to The Birmingham 
Post. Ha first editor was J. T. 
Bunco (( 7 . 0 .), One of th(‘ lirst pro- 
vincial dailies to b(‘ published at 
a penny, it espoused the eausi'. of 
the N. in the Amc'rican Civil War. 
Its declaration against Honu‘ Rule 
was one of tlie heaviest blows 
Gladstone’s Irish policy receivtal, 
and it was with Joseph Chambeu'- 
laiu in advocating tariff reform 
and imperial preference. The Isl 
Baron lliffe {(j.v.) became principal 
proprietor in 1944. Associated an; 
The Birmingham Mall (evening), 
1870, and The Birmingham Weekly 
Post, 1860. 


Birmingham Repertory The- 
atre, Institution founded “ to 
promote the cause of a living and 
aitistic drama in and around Bir- 
mingham ” in 1913. It became 


one of the most imporf ant yirodue- 
iiig centres for plays. British and 
foreign. In 1907 a piuformanee of 
Th(‘ Hit(‘rlu(le of \'outli, from 
Dodsley’s Old Plays, was givmi 
in M. Jude’s mission iiall. Tin* 
poet-jilaywright John Drinkwatm' 
joined ilu‘ (‘iiU'rprisc* and with the 
founder. Sir Barry Jaekson, helped 
todevolopTlie Jdigrim Players. 'The 
next production wasorEagm' Ucaart. 
and from 1908 lo 1912 about 2(10 
IKTforuiaiKH'S of 2S [Jays wow gi v<'ii 
in f-he hJdgbastou assemlily rooms 
before a.p])re(*iativi^ aaulieuees. 

Eiii'husiasiu and arlisf ie disem’ii- 
ment brought iiuaeasiiig success 
and recognition, vhieh led to Hu' 
launching of a j)r()fosHional under- 
taking. S. N. ('ooluv a youthful 
architect, was eommissioiU'd to 
build a thi'atre, which was com- 
pleted in four mouths aft, or (tooke 
iiad visitcal Ck'rmauy to a(a|uii'e 
knowledge of thci Iteinhardt tlu'- 
atres. Th(‘ iirst, f)erforinainee was 
of Twelfth Night, d’hroughout, foi- 
Shakesyieare and ISth eentury 
plays, a stahili/a'd ar<J\it,('ctiUral 
H(‘tt.ing with varying backgrounds 
wa.s the i)rine,ipl<‘ of stage <l('i;ora- 
tion a, ml }U’(‘S(mtat,ion maintained. 

Plays perfonmsl for ilu' first, 
tiuu' were by (hilsvvortby, Musi'- 
faJd, Gordon Bottomley, Driuk- 
waJor (Abraha.m Lineolii), hklon 
Philpotts (The idvruu'r’s With) 
Butlaud Boughtou (The Immortal 
Ihiur), Shaw (Back to M(‘t,hus(‘- 
lah) and Barrie. EoriJgn drama 
was rei>r(‘sented by Ghekhov 
Sierra,, KiJieganiy, (balxiyedov 
(dTie Misfortune of Being (Jever), 
Georg Kaisi'r ((ias), and Bjiirnsou. 
'Plu' foiiudm' introdueial (wperi- 
rnental work to otiu'r theatres, 
umU'i'fook tours abroad, inaugur- 
ated t he MulveriGriu'aJire lA'stivak 
and ill London staged jierfor- 
manei'S at the IHgent, (fourt, 
Kiugsway, (^bu'ca’s, and othm’ 
theatres. Activities won* siis- 
[K'uded shortly after thi* outbreak 
of the Seeoiul Gr(*at, War and re- 
HuiiK'd with luneh-thm^ reviu* in 
19‘I9. Nee. Driukwater, John ; 
Jac'kson, Sir Barry ; Malv(*rn 
Fi'stival. 

HUdhxjraphif, A History of llio 
Birmingham Roia'rtory 'Phoutn', 
Baelio Muttliews, 192-1 ; Barry 
Jju'ksou ami t,h<’i London ida'nfre. 
a. W. Bishop, 19:i3 ; Tho Birming- 
luim H(‘pm'tory Mdieatris the Play- 
houHo and tins Mail, C. Kian'p, 
1945. 

Birnam. Village of Perthshirts, 
Scotland. Situated on the riv(*r 
'Pay, 15 m. N.N.W. of Perth by the 
railway, it is a favourite resort 
of tourists. The church of S. Mary 
is in the Early English style. A 
Utile to the S. i.H Birnam Hill 


( L32-1 ft,, high), with tlu^ ri'inains 
of a fort,ili<‘d camp wlu'.re King 
Duni*au is said lo have laid his 
court, but, ol't he Birnam Wood re- 
I'erreil t.o in Shidvisspeare’s Maebetii 
die.ro is no trae-e. 

EiroBidjan. Name of an auto- 
lumious Jewish rt'gion oC tlu^ 
R.S.P.S.IL. I'oumh'd 1928, a,bol- 
islu^d 1951. On tin* y\iuur river in 
ilu* .Soviet, Ear East,, it, had an 
area, of 14,269 sep m., and some 
1 9,090 J(‘\vs wei‘(^ s('t, tiled tht're, t in* 
oi'iginal })op. bi'iiig aboiiti 49,999. 
'Pin* eapital liaJ t-lu* sann*, name. 

Biron, Akmanu i>k GoNrAirr, 
Baron on (1524 t)2). I''n‘neli 
soldier. 1 1(* io(Jv part in I he lia.t I li‘s 
of Saint- Dmiis and Moia’ont our 
against, tin* Huguenots, a-iid was iu 
eoimiuiiid at La Hoebelle and in 
Guienm*. Ma<le marshal in 1576 
by Henry 111, he supported Henry 
IV to<J< jia-il- iu the lia-ttles of 
.-Viapu's and l\'ry against, tlie 
Lea.gm* an<l was kdlt'd a,l, t lx* sii'ge 
of Epi'rnay, July 26, 151P2. 

His son, (harles (h* ( hmtu,ut,, due 
(le Biron (1592 1692), served 
against tin* Leagm*, and won the 
nauu* <J' I^’ulmmi Gallim*, or the 
thundei'bolt of Gaul. Ma<le nd- 
mind (J‘ Ernnei* in 1592. he la*- 
eaim* a mai’sluil in 1594, gi)venior 
of Ihu'gimdy in 1595. and a duke 
in ir>t).S. H(* wa,M eonvieled tJ'tn'a- 
sonu.hk* r(*ln4ioiis with Spain ami 
Savoy, ami was b(‘hea(h*d in lit** 
Hastilh', July 31, 1692. 

A third Biron, Arniaml Louis de 
Goiitaul, (1753 17t)4), a<‘rved in 
America wit h LaJayetlt*. and after 
wunls b(‘ld a eonimaml in the 
a-rmii'M of the Eri’iieh lii'volul ion. 
H(' was put to <h*n,l h, Ja II. I, 1794, 

Biron. EuNs-r Johann nr. 
(Ili'JO 1772). Itussiati wtat<‘Hnmn, 
'Plu* son of a, la-mh'd pr*qua(*lor in 
Gourland, named Biilu’en, In 
la’itamt* th<^ favonriti* of Anna 
Ivanovna-, and on la*)' aeeeHsion 
a.s <*mpi’(‘ss, 1739, be took the 

name of Di* Biron and was made 
iluke of (hurhiml. For 19 year.*'* 
(1739 49) In* was Hn* real ruler 
of Russia. H(* HMSuined tin* re- 
gi'iiey on tin* (h'at-h of Aium, but 
a, eonsjJraey led liy h'ield Marshal 
Miinnieh ovi'rthrew him after 
thri'e. we(‘kN, uml he was exiled 
to Siberia-, lb* ri'turned iu 1741, 
and Gat-herine 11 resl-oretl him I** 
tin* duchy of (.hurhnnl. Hi* dii d 
Se[»L 28» 1772. 

Birr, Urban district- a, ml mar- 
ket town of D Italy <•<>., Irish re- 
publie, on Hu' Little Hrosna riv(*r, 
89 m. by rly. W.S.W. of DulJm. 
S. Bri'mlane’s is the ehief church. 
’'I’lu* town is eouceriu'd with both 
agrieuU-uri^ and mauufacluriug, 
Thi'i’c irt a meteorological station 
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Augustine Birrell, 
British politician 


named from the eastle which be- 
came the property of the family of 
Parsons, later earls of Rosse, in 
1620. Pop.. (1951) 3,285. 

Birrell, Augustine (1850- 
1933). British writer and poU- 
tician. Born near Liverpool, Jan. 
19, 1850, son of a Nonconformist 
minister, he graduated in law at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 1872. 
Called to the bar by the Inner 
Temple, 1875, he practised for a 
time in the 
chancery 
courts, and 
during 1896-99 
was Quain pro- 
fessor of law 
at University 
College, Lon- 
don. In 1899 
he entered 
parliament as 
Liberal mem- 
ber for West Fife, but lost his 
seat in 1900. When Campbell- 
Bannerman became premier in 
1905, he made Birrell president 
of the board of Education, and 
at the general election of 1906 
Birrell was returned for North 
Bristol. Chief secretary for Ireland, 
1907-16, he resigned in face of 
criticism of his failure to foresee 
the Easter Rising. He did not 
seek re-election in 1918. He died 
Nov. 20, 1933. 

Birrell’s writings, especially his 
essays, are marked not only by 
knowledge and critical insight, but 
also by grace and humour, kindly, 
yet mordant. He published Obiter 
Dicta, 1884 ; a second series in 
1887 ; Res Judicatae, 1892 ; Mis- 
cellanies, 1901 ; and biographies of 
Charlotte Bronte, 1885, Hazlitt, 
1902, and Marvell, 1905. 

Birstall. Former village of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, in- 
corporated in the borough of 
Batley in 1937. It is in the district 
affected by the Luddite riots of 
1811-12, The machinery which 
provoked the local attacks was the 
cropping-frame, a cloth-finishing 
device replacing a process partly 
done by hand. Birstall is the 
original of Briarfield in Charlotte 
Bronte’s Shirley ; the attack on the 
mill in that novel was based on fact. 

Btrtli. Act of bringing forth 
young or of being bom. A child 
is bom in the legal sense when 
every part of it has been extruded 
from the mother, but it is not 
necessary that the umbilical cord 
which attaches the child to the 
mother through the placenta 
should have been cut. A child is 
bom alive if, after complete birth, 
it shows the smallest sign of life, 
even if only momentary Where 


inheritance of property or a title 
may turn on the birth, a muscular 
movement or a gasp for breath, 
even if the child does not respire, is 
sufficient to establish live birth. 

In the U.K. a birth, including a 
still-birth after the twenty-eighlh 
week of pregnancy, must be noti- 
fied to the medical officer of bcallh 
for the district within 36 hours 
after the birth. This obligation 
devolves upon the faibcr, if he 
was actually residing in the house 
at the time, and upon any person 
in attendance upon the mother 
at the birth or within six hours 
after. The father may be fined 
if the birth is not duly notified. 
To conceal the birth of a eliild, 
whether born living or not, by any 
secret disposition of the dead body 
is a misdemeanour punishable by 
a fine, or by a term of imprison- 
ment not exceeding two years. 

The birth of every child, even if 
still-born, must also bo registered 
within 42 days at the office of the 
local registrar of births, deaths, 
and marriages by father or mother 
or, if they are prevented by death 
or inability, the occupier of the 
house or a person present at the 
birth or having charge of the child. 
It is a criminal offence wilfully to 
make a false statement to the 
registrar. Compulsory civil regis- 
tration was introduced in the U.K. 
in 1837 by an act of 1836 ; before 
1837 the only registers of births 
were those kept by parish (fierks. 

Birth Certificate. (‘Opy of an 
entry in a register of births certified 
by the person keeping the register. 
In the U.K. registers of all births 
registered in England and Wales 
since July 1, 1837, returns of births 
on British ships, in the army and 
air force abroad, in British 
registered aircraft abroad, copies 
of consular returns of births of 
citizens of the U.K, and the 
colonies, and certain other British 
subjects born abroad whose births 
have been registered with the 
consul, are kept at the general 
register office, vSomerset House, 
London. Registers of births of 
persons born in kScotland since 
1854 are kept by the registrar 
general for Scotland at Register 
House, Edinburgh. Superintend- 
ent^ re^strars keep registers for 
their districts ; registrars for their 
subdistricts. 

The fee for a certified copy is 
3s, 9d. Fees are also payable for 
searches, Certificates can be ob- 
tained at a reduced fee for certain 
purposes— e.g. to prove the age of 
a person in connexion with the 
Family Allowances Act, 1945. A 
shortened form of certificate, price 


6(1., is also issiH^l : it omil-s any 
rcfcr(m('o to tlie par(‘nl.n.g(‘ of the, 
person, or, wiuMV a, person has lasm 
adopted, to tlu^ la,ct of a.dopla’on. 

lA)!’ an adopted p(‘rson, a, tTrti- 
fied co])y ofa-n entry in tli(' ad(»pt(‘d 
childrtai r('gist(M* is prinia. ra,(u<‘ 
c\dd(incc of tlH‘ date and (uarntry 
of birth. Wueh a (UMiifi<%nt.e is in 
the name of ilu'* pc^rson n.rt(‘r 
adojition, and do<'s tioi, show his 
(h<‘r) original iintiu*. 

Birth Control. T(M'm e.oiiual in 
1914 by Margar(‘t 8a,ng(M‘ (b. iSS.'t) 
for the f)revtm(ion of oonei^ption 
by inelihods oiilu'r than H(^\ual 
coniiinmee. Sonu^ p(H)j)h^ o})p<>H(‘ 
the ])nu’.tie(oiH imnua'al and against 
th(^ inti'H'si of tlu^ community ; 
others contemd tliat it is prmh'nt 
in the intt‘rc‘st oi' ilu^ individual 
home and of ihci human rac(g a.n 
opinion cndorsi'd in tin* U.K. in tlu^ 
rt^port of thc^ royaJ eotinnisHion on 
po[)idaUon, 1949. ddio usual 
reasons advamusl in ils supfairt 
arc : ( 1 ) civilization has ma.do <u)n- 
ceptions juuong matddnd possible 
throughout th<5 ycMU' and not, as 
with lower animals, only a,t (UTtaln 
seasons ; (2) lunv uud.hods of 

conserving infuiiit file ha.V(^ lowcu'ed 
the infant deaUii ra,te' so tlm4» a hvr 
larger proportion of infantas born 
livti to rcHicJi maturity ; (3) H(‘,xual 
intercourse is consichuHnl by soitu^ 
to !)('• dcsirabh^ a,s much I'or the 
mingling and rtd'n^sbing of p(u*- 
HonaliticH as for procRMition. 

A low birth rate at any ti nu^ or 
in any (u am try is not lunu'SHarily 
due to l)irth control, but may b<i 
caused by a natairal low(u*ing oj’ 
fertility, c.j/. by malnutrition. 

^ Birth Customs, UsageH and 
rites attending (Jnld-birUi. In 
primitive sfauety t,h(\y may sfwing 
from animistic spc'ciilations upon 
the mystci'y of being, or IVom a 
presurnptive physiological sym- 
pathy between man a/Ud wife, 
8ympathcti(5 magic action nts for 
the care exercistid by pet it ant 
mothers to avoid the sight of a 
long-nosed monkey, UiS with Borntu) 
Kayans, or to cat a trurnpc't-Hhell, 
as in Murray IslaiUtl. Tt) avert ilics 
evil eye, salt may be spriukltal 
(Jews), or the house-nurrors 
shrouded as in the Aegean islantls. 
To placate tho spirits, animals may 
be sacrificed (Kirghiz). The mother 
may place the baby in a htm-coop, 
and cluck to attratit the baby-soul 
(Java). Paternal recognition may 
dooicle the fate of the newborn, 
especially if a girl or twins. Tho 
Kavirondo mother exposes the 
week-old child on the wayside ; 
it is restored by a friendly neigh- 
bour, who acta as godmother. The 
first food of the infant 'Mm. the 
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sap of the sacred ash, is still pre- 
scribed in some parts of Gaelic 
Scotland. At the first clothcs- 
washing, the New Hebrides father 
scatters toy arrows for a boy, or 
mat-fibre for a girl, to ensure good 
fortune. A “ life-tree ” may bo 
planted to grow up with the child, 
as among the Dyaks in Borneo, 
and in Switzerland. 

Birth Rate. Term commonly 
used to mean a specifio index, the 
crude birth rate, which is usually 
measured as the annual numb(‘r ol' 
live births in a country j)er 1,000 
of the country’s population of both 
sexes and all ages. This crude 
birth rate is known from about 
1850 for some half dozen western 
countries, and can be calculated 
from about 1950 for some 120 
countries. Less commonly tlie 
term birth rate is used in contexts 
where the underlying interest lies 
in the adequacy or otherwise of 
the cuiTcrit births to ensure the 
nation from ultimate extinction, 
Le. to provide replac(nnent. 

In countries of north-western 
Europe low birth rates of 15 to 20 
live births per year per 1,000 jiopn- 
lation are in general reeortled. In 
countries whose populations de- 
rive from European migration, e.g. 
the U.S.A., Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand, suceessive waves of 
migrants have continually re- 
plenished the proportions of the 
population at younger ages, and 
slightly higher birth rates — about 
25 live births per year per 1,000 
population — are ree-orded. (In the 
early days of colonisation of new 
territory very low rates may be 
recordcti owdng to a scarcity of 
women.) Among non-European 
peoples crude birth rates art^ 
higher, generally JKL45, and rates 
over 50 ocicur in isolated yc'ars. 
Even higher rates may exist in 
countries for which vital statistics 
arc not available. 

The birth rate is depressed by 
low proportions of the population 
within the range of reprodtictive 
ages, or by a marked unbalance in 
the number of each sex. Mortality 
and migration are among factors 
influencing the structure of popu- 
lation. Using the term married 
to cover unions preceded by a 
ceremonial and unions in com- 
munities where law or custom does 
not require such ceremonial, a low 
proportion of the community 
married will tend to depress the 
birth rate. This is a situation likely 
to be a symptom of some deeper 
cause, e.g. unfavo\irable economic 
conditions such as existed in the 
western world during the early 
1930s> or excessive male mortality 


due to war, e.g. in EraTice after the 
First Great War. 

The fertility of marriage, iliat is 
to say the rate at wliieli maT-ruid 
couples build tludr families, e.learly 
inlluences the birth rate, mid is 
itself subject to a wide ranges of 
factors, h'ecundity, i.o. the liio- 
logieal ability to reproduce, is 
probably the least important of 
tlusso ; there is no evidence of 
changes over the years in the lev(‘l 
of feenndity of w'ornen of the sanu^ 
ag(‘ despite tlu^ striking deeliiu' in 
f('rtilit^^ 

h 

Family Limitation 

More important factors ar(‘ ihos(' 
l(‘ading married eouph's (consci- 
ously to restriei thefir families. 
Some methods of fiimily limitation 
have been known for tihousands of 
years, for instanee metluxls of in- 
ducing abortion. The (U'cline in the 
birth rate, observed geiuTally in 
Western type eommunities sine(^ 
the latter part of the 19th cientury, 
is undoubt(‘dly attributahh^ in ih<^ 
main to conseious fjunily limita- 
tion ; but the la'asons for making 
this conseious ehoiee are less eh'ar. 
Among the probable (manses may 
be mentioned the emuineifiat ion of 
wonum ; the increasing finaucinl 
liability, and d(‘(!r(‘aHing financial 
advantage {e.g. with the rise in 
sehool-Itaving ages), of having 
children ; greater seiist' of rc'spon- 
sibility towards children ; the 
movement among the mass of tln^ 
p(‘(>ple towards a higher standard 
of living ; and th<‘ sprt^nd of 
kiiowhalgc of metiiods of family 
limitation. 

The birth rate is also Hubj(uit to 
bunporary fa,etorH ; for instiiiuH*, 
in many eonntries tlu' rat(‘ fell 
stecqily in tln^ early yc^ars oi' tiu^ 
Hecond Gi'eat War. A coinph^ 
mentary j’ise in the hirtii rates of 
these countru'S was la^gistta’ed in 
the imnuHliate post-war period. 

Hine(^ tins changes in ilu^ total 
[lopulaition in a country is th(^ 
result of nnmher of birtlis, mnn- 
her of deaths, and tlu^ balanci^ 
of migration, knowk‘dg(^ of tlu^ 
ernde birth rat(' in a jK'riod of 
relatives stability may rnake^ a 
useful eoutrihutiou to estimatt^s of 
short term iiopulatiou ehang(^H. 
For Icinger term ohaugt's, and for 
an understanding of the causers of 
(jhange, the underlying fael.ors 
must be examined, and for Hindi 
purposes the eru(k‘ birth lute is 
not a suitable miHlium of analysis. 

Instead, the uumlnT of 
births oeeurring in a yc'ar is ndateil, 
not to the total population of all 
agoft, but to the poioulation of 
child-bearing ages. The more re- 


strieti'd age range* of mollH'rs than 
of fathers, the greater (Vis(^ of 
identifying the niotlus’ than th<‘ 
father of an ilk'gitimate (diikl, a, ml 
a belief that the biological signilb 
eanee* of tlu^ femak' in proer<‘a,iion 
was in some s(mis<^ vital, havc' ksl 
to the* (.lovelopment of analystss of 
births redateel to tlu^ innnbeT of 
jiotential m<>the*rs. (Iti lias be*- 
eomo e^ndeut ihat in we‘Ht,(‘rn 
eonnnn 11 iik's eH*onoinic fart.ors are* 
more* im])oitaiit '(ban bioIogie‘al, 
sugg<‘Htang tiiat a-nnlysis in te*rms 
of the male*- the* prime* wage 
(*nrn(*r-- might be* more* nse'fnl.) 

I’lu* mimlHa' of live* births peer 
year pea* 1,990 we)me*n ia the't re‘» 
productive age* range* (variously 
tiake*!! as frenn 19 e)t' 15 t<* db or 59) 
>— -the* gene'i’al lerta'lity rate* wlu'ii 
eompure*d witJi tbe^ eriiek* birth 
rati(*, shows edi'arly \vh(*re t he* birth 
rate is inllat(*d or d(*pi<‘MMe‘el by a. 
paucity or e‘XC(*HH of population 
outside the re*prodnetive^ raaige. 

Even within tbe* range of rt*pro- 
duetion ages, womem at elilTe'rent. 
ag(\s producer elnklre'U at <liffe*re*nt 
rates, aaid a more' emlight(*ning 
analysis is thus provieh'd jiy dt*i,er- 
mining these* (li(Te*i‘e*nt rate's age* 
Nix'e'itic fe*rtility rate's. Stall gr<*at(*r 
(•laritkartbm follows tilu*' ek‘t<‘rmin- 
ntion of the* rate* at. wlue'h imimu’- 
ri(‘d woitU'U at (*a.ch age^ proehna* 
illegithuatee ebildr(*ii, a.nd marrie'el 
women at eaich age produce* 
cbildr<*n in tbe* suea'cssive’' yeau's 
of tbeir marriage. In eountri«‘s 
of the W(‘Nt<*ru type* wlu're* family 
])lanning is mueli practfse'd, rubes 
of chile bbe‘aa*ing fall rajiidly wiiib 
iner(*a.Hing duruition of marriage*, 
a.nd a.re* le*HM for theme* nturiying eit, 
older than afi younge*r age's. Otliew 
imjiortiant factors im-lude* tbe^ size* 
of the* pa,n*ntH’ eixisliing faimily and 
tilu'ir Hoebd class, 

Efleota 0* Low Birth Bate 

The* protranted (keeline in the* 
birth rate* in tb(nv('Ht(*ru worlel frenn 
the labte*!* half of the* H)th ee*ntnry 
(na'nt.ually b*tl to the* preipounelhig 
of the e|ue‘Htion, how low e’ould the* 
birth rate sink witbenit. ultimate* 
eixtiimbbm of a pe'opk* V Otm at.- 
teunpt to aiiHW(*r this epie'Ht-iem was 
baae'd on age* sp<*eilic lemaJe* fen*- 
tility ratem (tlud. is, the* rabe* at 
wdiieb weime'ii eif eavb age* \v(*re* 
eurr(*nt.ly giving birth tsi live fe*- 
male* chiklre'n) and eonMiHt<‘el in e’u! 
eukithig the* numbe'reif girl hnhie's 
tmeh woman would b<*ar in he*!* 
lift'bime*, asHUTuing tlud she liv(*<l te» 
ilu*i t*nd of the* ebilebbe'nring perieal 
and emrr(*nt. tertilily ratem e'om 
tinned, b'his rate*, the* gross re*pro> 
duct ion rate, was unelersteuai to 
imply that, if each woman was 
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producing more than one girl baby 
the group was expanding, if less 
than one it- was on the wane. 

A more realistic index of replace- 
ment, the net reproduction rate, 
was calculated similarly, but 
included an allowance for mortality 
from birth to motherhood, so that 
a net reproduction rate of unity 
implied that each mother w^ould on 
average produce, not just one 
daughter, but sufficient daughters 
for one to survive to motherhood. 

In the 1920s the net reproduc- 
tion rates in most countries of 
north-western Europe fell to a 
minimum of about three-quarters 
of unity before a general resur- 
gence began in the 1930s. During 
the Second Great War, and in the 
post-war period of readjustment, 
the rate fluctuated widely. 

The calculation of the rate as- 
sumes that each woman will, at 
each age, bear children at the rate 
that children are currently being 
borne by women of that age, and 
it is patently unrealistic to assume, 
for instance, that for the wffiole of 
her reproductive life a woman will 
experience the abnormally low 
fertility rates experienced in Eng- 
land and Wales in 1941. No one 
would, therefore, attach any value 
as a prediction to the low net 
reproduction rates of the early war 
years, or to the high rates of the 
immediate post-war years. 

Situation in 1955 

By 1955 it appeared superficially 
that stability had been reached 
after the ^vide fluctuations of the 
w'ar. The communities in most 
western countries were passing 
through a transition from low to 
high marriage rates. Consequently 
there was, at all ages within the 
reproductive field, an abnormal 
element of building new families, 
since family building tends to be 
concentrated in the early years of 
marriage. Thus in countries where 
the recovery of the net reproduc- 
tion rate had barely reached unity, 
such as Belgium and England and 
Wales, it could not be considered 
that the population w'as in fact 
replacing itself. Several independ- 
ent calculations for England and 
Wales, for instance, suggested that 
the deficiency w^as about 5 p.c. 
In countries where the net repro- 
duction rate had risen substantially 
above unity, e.g. U.S.A. (white 
ppulation) in 1950, 1*39, Australia 
in 1950, 1*36, New Zealand in 1951, 
1’54, removal of distortion no 
doubt still left the rate adequate 
for replacement. 

Realization of the unreliability 
of net reproduction rates, arising 
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because they are based on the 
fertility rates of a single calendar 
year and thus involve a cross 
section of a number of generations, 
has suggested the concept of 
generation reproduction rates. 
These w’ould, as with the net re- 
production rate, involve the calcu- 
lation of the number of girl babies 
produced on average per girl baby 
of the previous generation, the 
essential difference being that the 
calculation would be made not for 
hypothetical, but for actual, gen- 
erations, i.e. the actual fertility 
rates of advancing ages in succes- 
sive calendar years are brought 
together in the calculation. The 
complete reproductive achieve- 
ment of each woman is not known 
until she is, say, 45, but the major 
part of her child-bearing occiirs 
some 20 years earlier ; thus the 
analysis lags behind current events. 

In a priniitive society the birth 
rate is high, but a rapid growth of 
population is prevented by the 
Malthusian checks of famine and 
epidemic, that is to say the death 
rate also is high. In industrialised 
communities — the countries of the 
western world — both the birth rate 
and the death rate are low' and 
again the population growth is not 
rapid. In achieving this position 
the western countries passed 
through a transitional phase when 
both birth and death rates were 
falling. But the death rate fell 
faster than the birth rate, so that 
during a transitional period there 
w'as a considerable excess of births 
over deaths, which led to a rapid 
grow'th in population. 

The decline in the death rate in 
western countries was a result of 
research in medicine and public 
health. These discoveries were 
already available to the less 
developed countries when they 
began their industrial develop- 
ment in the second half of the 20th 
century ; and the most vital prob- 
lem for the consideration of 
demographers became not how to 
raise the birth rate in the West, 
but how to lower it in the East. 

Birthright. Word indicating 
the privileges of the first-born son 
of a Hebrew family. These in- 
cluded a double portion — probably 
twice as much as any other son — 
of the father’s property, and suc- 
cession to the father’s authority. 
Conditions varied in the patriachal 
age, and later the law was given 
through Moses (Gen. 25, vi\ 28-34; 
43, V. 33 ; Deut. 21, vv, 15-17 ; 
1^ Chron. 5, vv, 1-2). The birth- 
right precedence is accorded to 
Christ (Col. 1, vv. 15-18 ; Heb. 1, 
r. 6). 
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Biscay (M I ). Vizcaya ). Ma.ritinu' 
prov. of N. Spa, in. Boi'dcaMiig tli(‘ 
Bay of BiHcas', iti li(‘H ladwani 
Guipiizcoa and SaiiliaiKbM’, in t,h(‘ 
Basepu^ counl-rv. coast is 

indenUnl, th(‘ suiiiicc' monnlu’iin- 
ous ; tlu^ only riv('r of a,ny iin- 
poi’taiUH^ is i,Iu‘ M(a’vion. I’ln' 
climate" is va.riabl(‘, rainy, a^iul un- 
congiaual. Iron and otlaa' iniiuu’als 
abound : lisherie's a,rc important ; 
cereals, flax, grapes, peaches, and 
other fruits are grown. The prov- 
ince is well sorv(‘d by road and ily. 
Some of the liercest fighting of the 
Spanish Civil War took })lace in 
Biscay. Bilbao, the capital, waa 
captured by Falangist forces on 
June 20, 1937, after a. prolong(Hl 
struggle ; Guernica, razed to the 
ground April 27, 1937, by (}(M‘ina.n 
aircraft supportiing franco, is jilso 
in Biscay prov, Ar(^a S3(> h(|. m. 
Pop. (1952) r>7H,S37. 

Biscay, Byy ok (aiua Sinus 
Acpiitanicus or Sinus ( Aiiiia bi icus). 
Wide opening of Atla.nf.ie, 

stret<ihiiig along coast of N. 
Spain, and W. Fra.nc('. fvb'asnring 
some 325 m. from Bril.1.a.ny to 
Galicia, it vai'ies in (h'pfb from 20 
to 200 fathoms. O’Ik' S panish coast 
is bold aiiid I’ocicy, but. much of l.lu' 
French shore is low and sa.ndy, 
with many lagoons. It. r('e<'iv("S 
the waters of tlu" Loii'<'. Garoniu". 
Adour, and ot luM* t’orneh riv<''rH ; 
only a. f(‘w unimportiajit, riv("m of 
Spain drain into it. Wlu'nthfiwind 
is from tin" N.W., storms aie pi't‘- 
val.Mit, a.n(l tla^ bay is <a pt to b<‘ e.x- 
trernely da.ngtu*{)UH to naviga.tion. 
It has a. tidal ra.ng(‘ of ti)) to >10 ft., 
one of the higlu'st in t,lu‘ woild. 

Bisceg'lie (am*. Vigiline). Git.y 
and seaport of Italy, in Ba,ri prov, 
It is on the Adriatic, 15 m. by rly. 
S.E. of Barh'tta, It ba,s a. 'i2th- 
century ca.tluslral, r(muiinH of a. 
Norman castk", line pala.e<‘s ami 
villas. Olive oil and wim* a.re 
exported. J>op. (1051) 39,101. 

Bischoff. MVmntaln, 2,598 ft. 
high, in N.W. Tasnumia, AuHti*a.lia., 
near Warn, tab. 1I(W(^ a. solid moun- 
tain of tin, since almost worked 
out, was discovered in 1871, om* 
of the richest and most pcs'uliar 
reef-tin deposits in tlu‘ world. 

Biscuit (Bat. tjW'Ku* ; 
cooked). Kind of Hat (aike baked 
hard. The ea.rliest form of biseuit 
was that used as a substitute for 
bread at sea and called ship's or 
captain’s biscuit. It was mad<^ of 
wheaten flour, salt, and water only. 
The first donusstic bisemit was the 
Bath (')liver, iutrodueed in 1735 
by Dr. Oliver, physicnan to 
the Bath mineral water hospital. 
Several hundred different varie- 
ties of biscuit have siiace been 
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introduced, in- 
cluding such 
standard kinds 
as Ooborne, Petit 
Beurre, Marie. In 
the making of 
biscuits sweeten- 
ing, spice, llav- 
ouriiig, butter 
milk, eggs, and 
many kinds oi' 
tiour are used. 
Factory pT'oduc- 
tion of biscuits is 
elaborately mecli- 
anised. The dry 
ingredients ;ire 
cai'cfully weighed 
and (Iropped 
through a clmte 
directly into a 
mi.'icr on the lloor 




Biacuili Upper picture, miles of biscuits beiug conveyed 
to the pfas oven. Lower, girls in a packing department 

Vliolo, Ui'iltnli Ofjicial, iU'iiWn raiinnultl rt\H(‘rviul 


below. The (lorivnd. a.mount of 
water or oth(u- liipdd tluui Hows 
down to the mixer. Whem inixdiig 
is complete, the dough is ejb'ctcMl 
and travels on a moving oanviis 
band bcuicath a series of rolhu’s 
whicdi reduce it to the required 
thickness, ft tluui passes to tlu* 
cutters, whicli (shop it into Isiscuit 
form and impnsss on eacsh piece ol 
dough the naano of the biscuit and 
its maker. “ Oiitiings ” not uschI 
in this jmocesH are passed back to 
be rolled in with tlui next mixing. 

The shapes tlius formed Iraau^l 
forward on a canvas band a,n(l art* 
transferred to an (mdWs wire mesh 
band which passes through a gas 
oven 200 ft. or more long. \VlK*n 
the band emtwges, the biscuits arc 
perfectly bakt'.d and arc automatic- 
ally removed and transferrcid to 
canvas travelling conveyews which 
take tlumi to the packing rooms. 

In the U.H.A. the term biscuit is 
applied to what in the U,K. is 
called a scone. 

Biscuit Ware. Term apjilitul to 
fired, unglaKod pottery ; also to a 
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Bisharin. No- 

ad tribc) of 
i llaniitit? stock 
living in tin* 
Nubian d(*s(‘rt bi*- 
I wiu'ti iht* Nile 
and tb(* Mcsl 
'They are loeat.(‘d 
b t* ti w c (' n t h (‘ 
Ababda and ilu^ 
llad(‘n(loa trilu*H, 
ar(*da,rk,li(Ju*,and 
shaggy hairi'd, 
ami wc'ar leather 
aprons and 

blankets ( 
ddu'y gra'/.(* slu'cp Uiiid (aiim'ls on 
tlu* seafti'i’i'd uphinds, and (uilU'ct 
senna kuivu's lor ta-adlng, 'They 
liav(‘ a p(*rmanent si'titii'inent at 
Assuan. Nee Bcja, 

Bishnupur. Town of Ihmgah 
India. Tin* aneh'ut/ (aigit.al (Vish- 
napura) of Bankura dist rict,, 71) m. 
N.\V. of (lahnittUr, it has many 
tvmph'H, inos(ju('H, and n*malns of 
aidhpiity. It inak(‘H silk, (’ott.on, 
and (‘arvu'd stom*: ware. INip. 18,000. 

Bishop (( b*. cp/.s*/,Yp)o.s‘, overset*!' ; 
A. 8. hisrnp). An otlie.ial of tlu* 
Christian (linrcli, Tlu* word, d<*- 
rived from tfu* ohh'st Cb’tu'k ta’ans- 
lation of tlu'! ().d\, ineaaiH gt'iu*!'- 
ally a sui)t‘rintend(*nt, eivil or 
religious, and was J!.t first used 
int(‘rchang(‘ably with ])r(*Hbytt’‘r or 
eldei', BiHiu)})s cxi.st in tlu.* Roman 
CatUoUt! and Anglican Chnrehes all 
ov(>r tin*. worltU as well as in ilus 
Mc'tliodist J^piseopal Church of 
Ameruai, the Moravian (fimreh, 
among the Lutlu'rans of Weandi- 
navia, a.ud in KasttU'n (dmre-lies. 

In England a bishop of the 
BjUlablishi'd (.'Vnglican) (’hureh is 


tlu* splritujil ovt'i’set'i' of »!' dislrieti 
or di(){*(‘He, with fiis set* or ehair in 
the princi])al chureb in that, dis* 
t.rict. I'fi* t.ak(*s his tithe from the 
town or city in wliieh tbati ehnreb 
is situaticd, luis pow(*r to ndininis- 
tt'r eontii’mat'ion jind ordination, 
and to ta)nsn.‘rat(‘ otlier bishops, 
ehui'ches, eburehym’ds, {uid mi*- 
morials. His rf'hit ion to bis ejitlu*- 
dral is govt'riu'd by the statnt(‘H of 
t hat (ud lu'di’nil, I b* buiS a eonsist ory 
tsmi’l., wit b elunuH'llor and r('gis( rar 
(who an* (pudilied Iawy(‘i's), areh- 
d(‘a('ons, jind eliaplains. 'flu* 
insignia ofolliet* eominniily Ineludt* 
ring, glovt'H, (U'osit'r, and niiti't*. 

Ifis a.p])oint nu'Ut isreeoinineiuh'd 
to 1,h(* HoveH'ign by tin* pi’inu* inin- 
istit*!', mid royal pi*i’mission, ealh'tl 
(r<'nt'(\ is issiu'd to tlu* than! 
aiul ebaptt'r ol' the vacant dioe<‘sc 
t.o elect liiin. 1 r in the llonst* of 
Ijords, a bisluHp talo'.s pn‘ec<fi'n<‘<*. 
as a lord spiritual, ji bov(* I li(* barons 
and below l.lu* visc.ounis. IBs wift* 
does not rank as a pi‘(*ress. Ih* 
signs bisnanu* by bis lirst. name and 
his title, soinctiines using th<‘ 
Rjitin nanu* of tlu* se(', Tlu‘r(* 
firt* now Ifi di(H'(‘H!iu bisliojis, in- 
cluding tlu* two at'elibishops. in 
BiiglumI ; 21 of tiu'm sit. in tlio 
llous(^ of Lords, fidu* arelibishops 
of (hmtcrbmy and York, tnul 
tlu* bisliojiH of London, Dui’lmin, 
and Winelu'stcr always sit., tfu* 
others (exe('pti Sodor and Man) by 
seniority of appoinlnu*nt. 

In tlu* cai'ly c('nhn’i(*s Iti.sliop.-i 
W('r<* appointed by (dergy and laity, 
snbji'cy t.o tlu* 
bishops of t he 
provinc!*, !i s 
1h(*y ai’(* in 
tlu* ('pi.seopjil 
e h u r (^ b o f 
Scotia, nd t.o 
djiy ; t lu*!! by 
(* m p c r o r or 
king ill eon- 
jniu'tiou with 
tlu*. eat.hcdral 
ebaptci’s, sub 
jeet t,o the 
eonfirination 
of Rionu*. In 
tlu^ ihm^ of 
Henry VI U it 
was hi id dow!i 
t h a t t h (* i r 
el(*el.ion b(‘- 
long<*<l only to 
t lu* (fiiureh and Crowm of hhigland, 
British Hubjeet.s, as well as 
Hul>j(‘et.H or eiti/.i'UH of l'on*ign 
eountries, ma,y be eonseerated by 
tlu* arehbiHhojm of Canli’rbnry or 
York to be bishops in foreign 
count, I'U'H, wit.h jurisdiction over 
Britiish Anglican eongiregations, 
or Kueh Brotestant eongrejqit iom. 


vet o r>f I he <d lu‘l‘ 
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as may desire to place tbeiuselves 
under their authority. The diocese 
of a bishop is called a bishopric. 
Sometimes it is called a see (Lat. 
sedes, a seat ), a word more properly 
applied to a bishop’s chair in the 
chief church of his diocese. 

In addition to these diocesan 
bishops, as they are called, there 
are in the Church ^ of England 
bishops designated bishops suffra- 
gan. They are consecrated for aux- 
fliary service in the larger dioceses 
the size of which precludes ade- 
quate supervision on the part of 
the diocesan bishop, and take 
office under an Act of Henry VIII, 
which was revived and amended in 
1888. There are 28 bishops suffra- 
gan in the province of Canterbury, 
of whom London has four ; and 13 
in the province of York. Bishops 
suffragan use their territorial title 
as signature. 

Of Roman Catbt>lics there are 
14 bishops in England and Wales 
(excluding four archbishops), and 
six in Scotland {excluding two 
archbishops). In the Anglican 
Church in Wales, bishops are 
elected by an electoral college ; and 
in Ireland by the diocesan synod, 
or failing that, by the House of 
Bishops. Bee Anglicanism ; Church 
of England ; Diocese ; Episcopacy ; 
Roman Cathohc Church. 

Bishop, EDMmn> (1846-1917). 
English Roman Catholic writer. 
Bom at Totnes, May 17, 1846, and 
educated at Exeter and in Belgium, 
he served in the Education De- 
partment 1864-85. Received into 
the Roman Catholic Church, 1867, 
he collaborated with Cardinal 
Gasquet in the study of liturgical 
documents, and in the publication 
of Edward VI and the Book of 
Common Prayer, 1890. His 
writings include The Genius of 
the Roman Rite, 1899. He died 
Feh. 19, 1917. 

Bishop, Sm Henby Rowley 
( 1786-1855). British composer. 
Bom in London, Nov. 18, 1786, he 
had an opera produced when he 
was 18. An original member of 
the Philhannonic Society founded 
in 1813, he took his turn as 
conductor. He became composer 
and director of music at Covent 
Garden, the King’s Theatre, 
Haymarket, and at Vauxhall. 
He was knighted in 1842 and 
died in London April 30, 1855. 
He is remembered for his setting of 
the song Home, Sweet Home. He 
composed many operas which have 
been forgotten. 

Bishop, Isabella (1832-1904). 
British traveller and writer. Bom 
Oct. 15, 1832, she was the daughter 
of am Anglican clei^yman, Edward 
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Bird. Forreas- ^ ■‘"i.- •>„ 

ons of health ; 3:^ 

she began to M M 

travel about 
1854, and her 

j 0 u r n e y s in 
America gave 
the opportun 

ity for her first I 

book. The Eng- Isabella bishop, 

liqhwoman in British author 
iisnwoman m EUiott&Fry 

America, 185o. 

Her most adventurous journeys 
were made in Asia from 1878. 
Her series of hooks on Asia made 
her known as an intrepid explorer ; 
they include Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japan, 1880 ; Journeys in Persia 
and Kurdistan, 1891 ; and Korea 
and Her Neighbours, 1898. At 
the age of 68 she explored Morocco 
and made long journeys in the 
Atlas Mountains. In 1881 Miss 
Bird married John Bishop, M.D., 
of Edinburgh. She was a firm 
believer in medical missioiis-. and 
founded hospitals in India and 
China. She was the first lady 
fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society. She died at Edinburgh, 
Oct. 7, 1904. Consult Life, A. M. 
Stoddart, 1906. 

Bishop Auckland. Urban dis- 
trict and market town of Durham, 
England. At the confluence of the 
- ^ rivers W c a, r 

^ ' and Gaunleas, 

f it is Urn. S.W. 
of Durham, on 
the railway. 
Auckland Cas- 
tle, the palace 

« of the bishops 

of Durham, 
founded by 
Bishop An- 

Bishop Auckland arms ^ u ° ^ ^ o aa ^ 

about 1300, IS 

a large, splendid pile, covering five 

acres, and surrounded by a park 

of 800 acres. The centre of a 

mining district, the town has also 

engineering works. The town hall, 

1863, is a handsome building, with 

lofty spire. Bishop Auckland gives 

its name to a county constituency. 

Market days, Thurs. and Sat. 

The urban area was extended in 

1937 to take in several villages. 

Pop. (19.51) 36,.S50. 


iPk 


Bishop Auckland arms 


BISHOP'S RING 

Bishopbriggs. A village of 
Lanarkshire', Seoiln.iid. It is 3 m. 
N.E. of Glasgow, of which it is a 
suburb, and baa a railway stn-tion. 
Pop. 5,392. 

Bishop’s Castle. Mun. bor. 
aiul markc't town of Sbropsliin', 
l^lngland, 22 in. S.W. of ShnuvH- 
biiry. It waHforrnei'ly llu' ii'rniinuM 
of a private rly., (liHinanth'd 1935, 
from Craven Arins. It riHM'ivi'd 
its name as tlu* outlying en.Hth' of 
the bishops of Ib'reford. Mairlud 
day, Fri. Pop. (1951) 1,291. 

Bishopsgate. London thor- 
oiighfarii, fonni'i’Iy dividi'd into 
Bishopsgati' Stri'id^ Within a.n(l 
Bishopsgatti Strei't Without-, i.e. 
inside and outside tln^ old city 
walls. It nin.s N. from Graei'* 
church Street and prociH'ds across 
the E. side of Livt'rpool St-riH't 
stat-ion. N('ar tlu'i house' at the 
S.E. corner of Bishojisgati^ Stre.i't 
Without was the old gate, named 
after Bishop Krlumwald, who is 
believed to have built- it. ft- was 
several times ri'huilt, last in 
1731, and was pull(‘d down in 
1700. Th(^ street contains tlu^ 
church of S. IL'hai’s, famous for 
its Tnonum(mt-H, including t-he 
tomb of Sir fi’homas (Jri'sham, 
foundei' of the B-oya-l Exidiangm 
Crosby Hall (</.?>.), whicli housed 
Richard Iff, after lu'coming a 
restaurant in th(^ I9l-h ('.('utury was 
moved to Chelsi'a in 1910. 

Bishop’s Ring. Dusky, nnldish 
ring of about 20" radius, whitdi, 
for a long tinus after the famous 
1 883 eruption of Krakat-oa, voleanie 
island betweim .lava and Sumat-ra, 
surrounded tbe sun ('v<'u at noon 
on clear days. It is nauu'd aftcu’ 
George Bishop, who first observi'd 
it at ifonohilu, phenonrumon, 
as well as the brilliant- sunsi't and 
sunrise glows of the yi'ars JH83 5, 
was duo to the priwmeo of minuL' 
particles of dust blown from thc^ 
volcano and circulo-ted throughout- 
t-he whole atmosplu'n^ It was 
last scon in dune, IHHfi, Similar 
rings were observed in 1902, 
after the disastrous eruption of 
Mont PeliSe, in the island of 
Martinique, West Indies, aSVc 
Krakatoa ; Volcano. 
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Bfehop AucMand- Palace of the bishops of Durham, founded about 1300, whoa 
the present chapel was huilty and partly reconstructed in the 16th century 
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Bishop’s Stortford. Urban 
district and market town of Hert- 
fordshire, England. On the river 
Stort, it is 14 m. N.E. of Hertford, 
on the railway. It has a college 
for boys, a high school, a girls’ 
school, and convent school. It 
trades in grain, malt, brick, and 
lime. Of Saxon foundation, it 
was granted by William I to the 
bishop of London. The birth- 
place of Cecil Rhodes now forms 
a Rhodes museum. Market day, 
Thurs. l^op. (19.51) 12,772. 

Bishop’s Waltham. Parish 
and market town of Hampshire, 
England, 9 m. S.E. of Wincliestor. 
The ancient palace, now in ruins, 
erecte<l by Henry oJt Ehjis, bishop 
of Winchester, was the scene of the 
death in 1404 of William ol 
VVvkeham. Pop. (1951) 2,8«3. 

Bishop Wearmouth. District 
in Sunderland, England. Originally 
it was a settlement on the south 
bank of the Wear, tbe land belong- 
ing to the bishop of Durham, to 
whom it was grantc<l in 930. It 
became a shipping and a fishing 
Centro but about KiOO was merged 
in 8uiideriaud (y.r.). 

Bxshopweed {A atjo podium pod- 
(igrariu). Perennial herb of the 
family Umbelliferae a native of 

Eurof)o and 
W. Asia. Its 
root-stock is 
white and 
cr(‘C‘p8 rapidly 
and exten- 
sivt'ly uikUh’- 
ground. Th<^ 
leavens are 



Bishopweed wedgi'-shaped 

flowers and leaves iiividi'd 

into threes groups of three* l<‘af’- 
lets. The ilow(*rH are small and 
white, in compound innb('lH. It 
was once largt'ly cultivated as a 
Huj>pos('d r(‘medy for gout. Other 
nanuis arc goutweed, ashweed, and 
English masterwoii. 

Biskra. Town, health resort, 
and oasis in Algeria, tlu^ Hd JHsci- 
nam of llu' Romans. It lies in a 
valley of the Aures Mts., alt. 300 ft,, 
at the head of eai’avan routes, 140 
m. by rly. 8.W. of Constantine. It 
is noted for its date-tialm and olive 
trees and has hot sulphur baths. 
The fort contains the Imspital, 
government otliees, and barracks, 
and the modern French town has a 
casino, hotels, shops, and clubs. 
Burnous and cai'pcts are made. It 
was important under tbe Moors. In 
1844 it was taken by the French. 
It sutfered severely from the 
plague in 1863, Pop, 9,000. 

Bisley. Village near Woking, 
Surrey, and 1^ m. N. of Brookwood 
station, on the electric rly, from 


( 



Bisley. Memlbers oi the National Rifle Association shoot! nj? on the Century 
range during a competition lor the Kolapore Cup 


Walerloo. Pop. 955. Bisley has 
given its name to 1<he famous 
camp, home*, of the Njitional RifU^ 
Association and grand centi’t* of 
competition shooting for the 
British Empire. 

The longest range is 8ti<iklc ■ 
down, on which there are fifty 
targets with liring fioints going 
back to 1,200 yds. I’he short ('st 
range is just belihul Club Row, 
wlu*re are the bom(\s of many 
gn'at shooting institfUtiious, and 
is for rcvolv(‘r shooting at 20 yds. 
Next to this are the Shorts at 200 
yds. O’he Century rangi^ has a 
hundred targtd-s and liring points 
at 100, 200, 300, and up to 000 
yds., where, are sliot the majority 
of tlio great team mid individual 
cojnfHUitions, including tlu* pri'i- 
liminary stagi's of the King’s 
Fri/.e, the most important tiveiit 
of the national rille shooting 
h'stival which is held in the iirst 
fortnight in duly. 

Th(‘ Royal Navy, the Royal 
Mai'ines, the Army, and the Itoyal 
Air Forei' hold spieial weeks of 
thtur own, many Regular and 
Tf'rritorial Army units shoot thens 
and club eompetitions are h(4d 
during most week-c*ndH in sumnuT. 

The National Rilh^ Assoeiation 
moved from Wimbledon to Bisley 
in 1890, and th(^ piu'manmvt 
ranges aro a national asset. 
Though the N.R.A, doi'S not set 
out to tt'aeh shooting, instruction 
is given by old hands to bi^girmers 
at the clubs. During the IHrst 
Gr(*at War the N.U.A. startial a 
school of musketry with most of 
its older crack shots as instructors 
to the new armies. Between Aug., 
1914, and Doc., 1918, n<*arly 
5,000 olliccrs and 10,000 n.e.o.s 
were successful in the examination. 


Aft(*r that vvar tin* oflii'ial shooting 
Hcliool at Ilyihe, was moved 

to the Bisley rangt'S for a brief 
period. During tln^ int('r-vva.r 
yi'iu’S file! N.R..A. held stUMU'Hsfu! 
nuM'tiings, hut had to strive against 
a lack of intia’i'st. in the sport. 

From tin' ineeptiion of the 
L.D.V. (later llonn^ (hiard) Bish'y 
b(*canm a great e-enlrt' of instrue- 
tion for tlu' ri'ginn'nl-s sHsmtisl in 
London jind tln^ home eounties. 
In 1940 a snifiing sidiool was 
started uiuhT tin* ausph'es of 
Hytln* and wilh ollieer and ti.e.o. 
instnmtors who wm-e well-known 
Bishy (‘xpi'i'ts. In tln‘Hmn(\yearth<' 
llytlu' rangi'H eann* uudm’ <memy 
lire and tlu' small artns sehonl 
removed from Hy tl»e to Bisby’, 
wh(*r(' it remaiinHl until 1916. 

Bismarck. (hs'rnan battle- 
ship. Launelu'd 19.39, hIk'i was 
of 56,200 tons (liHplae(nnetit, ear 
ried eight l5-iii„ twelv(' 5*9 iiu, and 
sixtemi 4' Lin, guns. Ihw <iom 
mander was Admiral Luetjens. 
On May 22, 194), ainsnU't reported 
that the Bismarck, previotusly 
boated at Bergen, had saihHl from 
that poi't with tins (sruistw Pritj'/ 
Eug(m. d’ln^ ne.xt day slm was 
sighted hy the cruisers Norfolk and 
Wiillolk and Hluwhnwnl througliout 
the night. On Mjty 2*1 the hattU*- 
ships ll(H)d and Prince of Wales 
joined action with the Bismarek 
W. of Icxdatnl ; the Hoot! vvtLs sunk, 
the PriiUHi of Wales damagisl, and 
the Bismarck t‘Heape<l S.W., with 
50 British ships after lun*. BpotUnl 
froni the air, hit by a turpcalo from 
a Swordfish of H.M.H. Ark 
Royal, she was halte<l aliout 550 
m. W. of Lamps End. tShadowed 
by the cnnH('r Ehellield, tbm 
atta<ik(nl hy tln^ destroyiM’s Oossaek 
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Bismarck. View oi the 56»200-ton German battleship which was sunk 
by the British cruiser Dorsetshire on May 27, 1941 


and Maori, as well as a Polish 
destroyer, the Bismarck, heavily 
crippled, crept towards Brest, but 
was sunk by a torpedo fi’om the 
cruiser Dorsetshire on May 27. 

Bismarck. City of North Da- 
kota, U.S.A. Capital of the state 
and the co. seal of Burleigh co., it 
stands on the Missouri river, and 
is served by many rlys. It lias a 
court house, state library, and 
capitol. Coal, grain, and hides are 
extensively traded in, and the city 
lias gi'ain elevators and manufac- 
tures of flour, twine, and foundry 
products. A few miles outside the 
city is Fort Lincoln, a U.S. army 
post- Settled in 1873, Bismarck 
became 1 he capital of Dakota Ter- 
ritoi’v in 1SS3 and of North Dakota 
in 1889. Pop. (1950) 18,640. 

Bismarck, Otto Eduard 
Leopold Prixz vo:n Bismarck- 
ScHoxiiAL'sEN (1815-98). German 
chancellor. 

He was born 
April 1, 1815, 
at Scbon- 
hausen on the 
lower Elbe, 
near Stendal. 

The founder 
of modern 
Germany was 
the scion of a 
poor but an- 
cestral line of 
Brandenburg 
Juicers. That he had inherited 
their fighting instinct was shown 
by his 28 victorious student-duels 
at the university of Gottingen. 
His academic career w^as succeeded 
by a few years of training for 
administration in the Prussian 
state, and then by a further spell 
of country life. But Bismarck’s 
first fighting was of the political 
kind -his arena being the various 
parliamentary assemblies which 
ended, in 1848, in the granting of a 
Prussian constitution^ of which 
he was^ ever the fierce opponent. 
A royah’st to the core, he prompted 
Frederick Wilham IV to decline 
the imperial crown offered him by 
the Ft^nkfort parliament of 1849, 
for the reason that the tender 





was based on popular will, and not 
on the concurrent assent of the 
German sovereigns. 

At Frankfort from 1851, a.s 
Prussian member of the resusci- 
tated Bund or Diet, which reju’c- 
sented all the German sovereigns, 
but left their peoples entirely ou 
of account, Bism.j’ck became the 
dominating figure. He had b(‘en 
quick to see that the Gerruari 
question could never be settled 
as long as retrograde Austria, 
blocked the way with her claims 
to hegemony, and he deierniiiied 
that this leadership should pass to 
Prussia. His dispatches during 
eight years, when published, were 
seen to be masterpieces of style, 
historical learning, character- 
sketching, and political insight. 
In 1859 he was sent to iSt. IVliCrs- 
burg to study the Pviissiaus 
wLich he did profoundly ; then in 
1862 he spent a few months in 
Paris, probing the mind of Louis 
Napoleon, to be recalled to Bi'rlin 
as minister-president oi premier, 
a position he held for 28 strenuous 
years of constructive labour. 

Bismarck declared : “It is 
not by speechifying and majorities 
that the great questions of the 
time will have to be decided— 
that was the mistake made in ’48 
and ’49— but by blood and iron.” 
Henceforth he became the his- 
toric “ man of blood and iron/’ 
and as such his first act was to tell 
the Prussian chamber that if it 
refused to grant supplies for the 
reorganization of the army, he 
would have to get them otherwises, 
by dispensing with a budget. He 
then proceeded to engineer a war 
against Denmark (1864), which he 
once avowed to be his “ diplo- 
matic masterpiece.” With the 
help of Austria he deprived Den- 
mark of her Elbe duchies (Slesvig 
and Holstein), after which he 
picked a quarrel with Austria. 
This resulted in that power being 
crushed at Koniggratz (1866), and 
expelled from the Germanic family 
of nations, leaving Prussia— now 
aggrandised by her annexation of 
the Elbe duchies of Hanover and 
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1 les,s('-( -assi'l— tJu* leading power in 
Gmanany with tlu' Snntlim'n Stales 
hound to her hy st'crel military 
treaties o( assislaiiei' in I he (‘vrnit 
ol a war with Fraiiei'. Al> the same 
liiiK' Ik‘ loniu'd a iu‘W( 'onhsleration 
of Nordi ( Germany. 

War with I^Vamu' wa.s not. long 
in coming - only lour yi'ar.s, a.nd it. 
was inevil.ahli^. Hismarek liinasi'll 
lu'lieved it to he so. and idaiini'd 
that all he did hy his doet.oring of 
tile lamoUH Fins ti'li'gram wa.s to 
a.eca.‘Ierati* or pri'eipit.ate hostilities 
in the intm’i'st ol’ Germany, d’hat, 
conllud* <‘ulminut<‘d in a. sianu' ol 
intense dramatie int(‘n‘s| and 
;'])Iendour when Fismari'k rianl t.o 
lli(‘ assi'nibh'd priiua's, dan. LS. 
1871, on (be ITOt.li aiinivm’.sary 
of th(‘ I’ouiiding of llie Prussian 
momirehy. a pafic-r pi’oelniming 
th(' new German l^mpire, with his 
mastt-r, V\dllia.m 1, as Kaiser, 

Bismarck, now a prin<a\ set 
himself 1,0 t he tush ol eonsolidaling 
(Henna, ny. Ih^ nuM. wit.li liostility 
IVnm ilu' Gliureh of Rionii^ and the 
Hoeialist.s. lit' eomhalt'd (lie 
revolutionary aims of llu‘ la, (.tor 
by a twofold [loliey of rt'prtsssion 
and ivrorm -tlu' iaftt'r inelutling 
iht' adoption of a t rade protet'l ion- 
ist sysltmi wliieli soon lu'gun to 
make (h'rmany an industrial as 
vvt'Il as an agricultural state, 
whiles his numerous I'eononiit^ 
measures -inelutling insurams' of 
the W'orking elasses against acci- 
dents. indigt'uet', anti oltl ag<‘ 
eaiisetl him to b(‘ regardtMl as tht^ 
great<‘Ht stid.t^ stuiialist <»f his t imt'. 
In foreign polity' his aim was to 
isolate Franet*. lit' was nt)W the 
oracle t)f Eurojit' and the enl- 
mination of his powta* and in- 
lluent'c may be saitl to lia,vo btam 
reached when, in I87S In' [iiv- 
sided a,s “ Imiu'St brokt'i* ” ovt'r 
the BtTlin (’ongrt'ss vvhitdi wa.'^ 
eallt'tl to adjust tlw' rt'sults of tlu' 
llu.sso-Turkish W'ar. 'I’ht'U eanu' 
the defensivt' alliaiua' lu'twta'n 
Germany and Austria, which by 
the atlliesion ol Italy in 1882, 
devtdoped into the d’riplt* ;\llianet'. 
His e.olonial policy from 1884 
brtaigbt Bismarck into tlipltmia,! io 
collision with England. 

the t'ncl ol his eart'or the 
Triple Alliance, eomhiued witli a 
good understanding with liuHsia 
were the eardiruvl iirinciples of ins 
policyn But the latit'r of thost' 
principles waKS reput Uaital by 
William JI, who in 1890 “ droppetl 
the pilot ” by dismissing Bismarck. 
There was a prott'iico of reconcili- 
ation between the two, hut the 
heart of the Iron Ghancellor had 
boon broken. On July .30, 1808, he 
died at Friedrichsruh, near Ham- 
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burg, ail ostafce presented to him January 4, 1042. Bombing attacks 
by the old emperor. William II’s on Rabaid and Kavicrig con- 
oiferofa public funeral and a tomb tiriuod at intervals until Jan. 2;i, 
in Berlin cathedral wins refused. when the Japanese lauchal at both 

His elder son, Herbert Nikolaus places, occupying both islands by 
von Bismai-ck ( 1 840-1 004), having the end of Feb. J’hcroaftnr Rabaul 
fought in the war against France, harbour and airfiedd were bombed 
became a diidomat, and was am- re})eatedly by the R.A.A.F. Dur- 
bassador to Russia 1884, and ing April' 2-4, 104:1, U.S. aircraft 
forcignsccrctarylS8()-00. His name sank or severely damaged 12 
was knowui in Fngdand chietly for v('ssels in convoy olf Kavieng. 
the part he took in arranging tlu^ During Feb. 15 and 10, 1044, a 
treaty of 1SS5 between Fngland Japanese convoy t)f 15 vesstds was 
and Germany coiu'erning the boun- wiped out by AUied bombers wlum 
daries ot the Atriean colonu's. Ho approaching l,ho Bismaretk Arehi- 
wasamemberotthe Reichstag from pelago. OJie lighting that followed 
180:i until his death, Sept. 18, 1004. the Allied return to New Britain 

Bihlio(fraj)/i // The h’ounding of Dee. 1 o, 104.1, is descaihed in 
die (h'.nnaii i^linpiro, II. 0. L. \'ou the ent-ry on that island. Oiu^ 
8yl)oI, Dug. Inins. 185)0-91 ; Auti)- Japaiu'se wcix' not cleared from 
hi(»gru])liy, Frig, t runs. ISOS; Jdves, the arehipelago until after the 

Vlirl-’ ‘‘^^*i'>'t‘t^der of Japan in Aug., 1045. 

.Moi'i-ow. 194.5; A. 8. 1 . 1 aylor. l.),>,>. Bismarckburg. Towu ofFogo- 

Bismarck Archipelago. A land, AlVica. It lies iu huTitory 
group of islands ii] the Baidtic, under Fronidi trnsteeship, near the 
Iving off the_ F. coast of Now British frontier and the Azuokoko 
Chiinea, acquired 
and .so named 
hv (Germany in 
1884-85. ln'l5)M 
an Au s t r a. 1 i an 
na.val and mili- 
tary force cap- 
tnre<l the islands 
from (h'rnumy. 

'Pluy W('re ad- 
minisl(‘r(‘d by 
Australia under 
Leagiu' of Na- 
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trusUH'shii) IVom ^li-niarck Archipehgvo. Group o* islaiuH in the Paciftc 
ulii‘ Vn ^ are largely niliabitoa by Papuans 
lO-K). liuma-rgi'st 

of tins group of islands is N(uv rivm*. 'riu^ t,own a,t the W. end of 
Brhain (formerly Nmi Fomnu'j'n) ; hake 'Panganyilni, formerly ('.idhul 
others ar(‘. New Irtiand (Nmi JMia^k- by tiiis na.me, wasrenanusl Kansangjv 
lenhurg), l)uk<^ of York Islands {q.v.) 

(N(mi Imuenbuig), nM havongjii, Bismarck Sea, Battli.hh' riiM, 
with tli(s Admiralty, Aiuiiorite, Mililnry engagiunmit of tludSiuamd 
(.ommerson, and Hermit Isles, (hnat War. It was fouglit at s<u 
il ar(‘a about 22, 500 sq. m, hijiwtu'u Now <hutu*a a.nd tiui 
01 eorai or viJea.uin forumiion, Ihsmarek Ariidjx'IagoduringMaireh 
the islands arci genca'ally mouutaii.- 1 ‘Ji 1042. A uuival vhitory won by 
ouH, some having piN'iks rising te air iiowcr dirintted by an naany 
7,500 ft. O'hey art^ well wooded, geum’al, it opeiusl March 1 wlnm 
have a wanm, humid eliuudn, ami Allii'.d roeonuaisHaueo aiiatraft oh- 
produce copra., eoe.onufc libn^, H<'rv(sl a ihifnuu'Simamvoy of three 
cotton, eolloe, rubber, fruit, veg('» eruism’s, four destroyers/and smu'u 
tables, tortoiseshell, ti’(‘pa,ug, and transports and cargo sbif)s with air 
mother-or.p(*a,rl. Flu^ iniiaJiitaaito esiMirt sailing southwartl w(wt of 
are iuostly Fa.pua.nH, and a.re goo<l New Britain. Ne.xt (lay eight, mm 
agriculturists. They are still 9)ort' tra.nsport,s joined tfm convoy, 
iiielim'd to eamiibalisni. Tlienmire which was repcui'tedly attacked bv 
Metho(li.-,t missions in tlu' islands. U.S. Fortri^sHw and biberiitors, a't 
iw)kopo, sup(',rs('diMl as capital hy k'ast nine ships lieing sunk. On 
Halm.ul m 1010, a.gaiti be(‘anu‘ the March 2 all available U.8. and 
cmitin or adiuini^lralion 1047-50, .Australian aircu'aft joined in t.h(< 
Rabaul having Imhui (h'stroyed bat.tl<‘, going in to attack at mast- 
durmg the 8(UM)n(l (Jri'at War. head luaglit. On the 4l.h Oenoral 

rn. !!?.i ’ MacArtliur’.s (bH.Q. annoumuxl 

ail held tiom the air (.ii thul. a)l the ships in the convoy 


luid sunk or were sinking ; by th<« 
end of the day not one remaiiurd 
alloat. Fifl,y-fiv(^ tiafiamvst' aire.iMft 
bad been shot down, and ground 
Ibrees (\stiina.t<ul at 15,000 luid 
beem killed. zVlIied los.seM wt'rc' ont^ 
bomber and throe lighbu’s. 

Bismon. (jolloida.! o.xide of 
bismiit.h lused iu stoinaeb u.nd 
bowel troubkm of children. It is 
prcqiared by acting on bismutJi 
albuminati^ with caiisti(^ soda, solu- 
tion and dialysing the prodmd.. 

Bismuth. M(‘ta,l, tjluuniea.lly an 
ekumml., luiving an atomic or (mm- 
bining weight of 200, Hp(wilie 
gi-avity at 12" 0. (52*0" F.) 0-822, 
nnJl.ing- point 271" (1, (507-2'' F.), 
and b()iliag-])oint hetweam 1,000" 
a,nd 1,450" (j. (1,094" 2jM5" F.). 
Its chemical symbol is Bi ; n.t.omie 
uumlau’ 82. 

O'hc nnd.al is greyish whiUi In 
colour wit.b a reddish tiugi* ; <-rys. 
t.HlIimq v(u‘y bi.strous, briltio, and 
('asily ri‘du(!('d to powder. It is a 
bad (sonductor alikt' of Imat and of 
ek'.ctrieit.y, and ba.s a vm'y low 
ttuisih' st,r<‘ugl.h. It oNpnn'ds <m 
cooling from tlu^ hbiiiid t.o tlu' solid 
Htnbu It is not altecO.isI by air if 
i.h(' air is dry, but talnss on 'a <‘oat- 
iiig of oxidi‘ iu moisl. an*. It burrs 
iu air with a bluish I la me ; at a 
Iiigb t(‘mp(‘rn.tur(^ d(aaunpoH<‘H 
wab'r; aud, while not )ine('t(al by 
cold sulphuric acid, is dis.solvusl by 
hoi. and also by ol.luu' acids, form- 
iug uil,ra4(ss wit.h nitric iu*id. 

Bismuth apixsirs to hav(‘ beam 
lirst rceogui/.cd ns a niel,allic. lady 
in t.he irrMn century hy Basil Vhd<‘in 
tima who gav(^ it tlu^ iianu' wisinut. 
Agri(a)bi. in 15*11! nd’erred to it. as 
metal dlflen'nt from butHUgg(*Ht.iv(^ 
of l<*ud. But tlui lirst tuumrale 
n.ccount of its cliuvf properties 
was giv<ai hy Torlna'ii Bm-gman, 
{U'obvssor at Uppsala, in the latter 
part of th(^ l.Stli (aaitury. 

Native bismuth is the main 
Nouree of the^ metal, but it is 
UHunlly aHHoein.t(.al with (dlun' 
nuTids, ehi(dly cobalt, copper, 
nick(4, lead, tin, silver, gold, and 
antimony. Bolivia is t.lu^ main 
prodiuau*, but important orcts ar<‘ 
found in Spain, Saxony, Aus- 
tralia., tb(^ U.S. A., (*tc. ‘ Other 
(UTS often found in tlu'same locali- 
ties arm the normal sulphitb*. 
bismutbine or bisimitb glaruM^ ; 
the oxide, bismite or bismuth 
0 (!hr(^ ; o.xyehlorid<‘s, tellurhhm, 
carbonates, and many (‘omislex 
com pounds. Jdui pun* mtq.al was 
at on<^ lime exiraeted by Ibimo 
tion, but this nuqlual ‘ in mg, 
(4hei(‘nt. JJk* modmui dry nua.bod 
mvoha^s smelting the ore, mixtxi 
with (lux(*H to rc'movi* tlu* un** 
wanttal mattiu', in a reverberatory 


furnace : any bismuth present as drug used to destroy spirocha(‘t(‘s 
compounds is a’so separated in in the human body. Other bismuth 
this way. The modern wet method, compounds are used in medicine; 
which is based on the precipitation bismuth subnitrate, Bi(OH)oNO^. 
of bismuth oxychloride from a discovered by Libavius( 1540-1 GIG), 


hydrochloric acid solution, is is still used medicinally for diar- 
particularly • suited to the treat- rhoea and cholera. A colloidal 
ment of hy-produets. solution of bismuth is formed by 

ilany aUoys of bismuth are reducing the oxychloride with 
used for stereotype plates and hypophosphorous acid, 
delicate eastings, such as dental About 33 p,c. of the world’s pro- 
dies from plaster impressions. In duction of bismuth is used as com- 
another important group of alloys, pounds in pharmaceutical prcpara- 
bismuth has the effect of depress- tions ; most of the re.st is used 
ing the melting point. Typical of metallurgically. Small amounts 
these fusible alloys are Wood’s are used in enamelling and in tlie 
metal melting at 71® C. and Rose’s manufacture of optical glass, 
alloy melting at 100® C. They are Bison. Name given to a small 
used for fuses in various safety group of the ox family, comprising 
devices, e.g. the sprinkler valve — only two species, the European and 
an appliance for fire protection — the American bison. They arc 
the fuse for electric kettles, and distinguished from other members 


for filling thin-walled tubing during of the family by the low position of 
bending, sealing glass joints, etc. the horns, the rounded forcdiead. 
Bismuth carbonate, 2(BiO)2 much greater height of the 

CO3 H2O, is obtained by pre- forequarters as compared with tlie 
eipitating a solution of bismuth hind ones. Thehumponthc shoul- 
nitrate with ammonium carbonate, ders is caused by the exceptional 
It is a white powder insoluble length of the spines of the back- 
in wat-er and is given internally bone. A distinctive feature is the 
to relieve indigestion. Bismuth great mane that covers the back 
citrate and bismuth naphtholate of the head, neck, and shoulders, 
are similarly used. Of oxides the giving the animal an appearance of 
best known is the trioxide, BioOg, extraordinary massiveness in front, 
obtained by fating the basic This, however, is part of its winter 
carbonate or nitrate ; this gives coat and falls off in patches during 
a white glaze on some porcelains the summer, when the skin appears 

almost bare in places 
I l|| and the bison has a 
^ . ri and dilapi- 

; development of the 


11 


and is used in stained 
glass. When bismuth 
trioxide is treated vlth 
an alkaline solution of 
potassium feiricyanide, 
a brown powder of bis- 
muth tetroxide, Bi204, 
is formed. If chlorine 
is passed into a sus- 
pension of bismuth 
trioxidfc in very hot 
caustic potash, a 
scarlet powder of 
bismuth pentoxide, 
BLO5, is formed. 

Bismuth oxychloride, 
BiOUg, is a valuable 
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CISCO. 2, European bison, which sheds its mSe 

Gambier Bolton, F.Z.S. 


inaiK'. Ils liind((ii!U‘i (‘T'.M ar(‘ also 
uioi’o iniissivcly builli, bid' on the 
whole the American .M|)('cics is th(‘ 
h(‘avi('r of the 1 -m'o. 

In foniK'r t imes Hk' bison ranged 
ovc'r ai large pnii- of EurofX', ami 
it-s fossil i'(‘mainM an' found in tlu^ 
Thames vallc'y. Ai the })rt'St‘nt 
time it only lingt'i's iimh'i* govi'rn- 
ment jn’oteetlon in flu' foreHts of 
Litihnania and tlu' (taueasns, wlu'n* 
it b'ecls mainly on tlu' leava'S and 
bark of tlu* tre<'S. ’^Pliougb sliy 
animals as a rub' and dillieulf to 
a])proaeh, tlu* bulls ur<' vc'iy 
dangt't'ous in tlu' mating season.' 

The Anu'i'iean bison fornuu'ly 
roanu'd tlu* prairies in vast luu'ds, 
oiu' of which was estimal^t'd at 
about 4,000,000 individuals, and 
covc'H'd an areai of 50 m. by 25 m. 
But t,he destrue.tion of tlie* animal 
for its hid(' brought/ it to tlu^ V(‘rg(‘ 
of oxtincium, until only a f(*\v 
score were left. It is now strietlv 
prot('Ct('d by th(‘ Anu'rlean govtuai- 
ment, and tjie f('W herds pn'scu'ved 
in t-he national jiarks an* iner(‘nH- 
ing in numbers, 'rids bison, oft(‘n 
erroneously eidhd tlm buiTalo, 
breeds well in eapl ivity. 

Bison. A Kreneh 'd('Htroy(‘r of 
2,43G tons. Slu* was sun'k by 
(d'rman bombers in tJu* Nortli S(*a, 
May G, ItKIO, tlu* lirst. J^'n'iieli war- 
ship to lu* lost, by ('jK'iny aetion in 
th(‘ S(‘(!ond (treat/ Whr, wbih* (lon- 
voymg Allied troops fi'om Norway. 

Bisque. Eiaaieb t(‘rni, of un- 
known <)rigin, for tlu* odds givt'u 
to an iuh'rior ojijioiu'iit in tonnis, 
lawn tennis, erfapu*!., and golf. In 
tennis and lawn toimis tlu* bistpie 
coiisists of a point wbieh may Ik* 
elaimed at (lertain slagt's «')f a 
game; in cro(pu*t it implies an 
extra strolo* allowed to tlu* vvc'alit'r 
side; and in golf, a bandienp 
stroke^ pi'vmitted fo tlu* iv<‘eiver at/ 
any hoI(‘- during tin* mateb. In 
bezi<juo a bis(|ue is an aei* tir tcap 
for \vluch points may Ik* s(K)r(*tl 
during or afti'i* play of th<* luiiul. 

The t(*nu has been iiitroducK'd 
into the civil si'rviec* aiul i‘lHewdu‘ro 
for a holiday which an <'mploye<*i 
may take tin any day he jih'ases. 

Bisque also means a thiek soup, 
eapecially one math* of eraylisli, or 
other slu'lliish, or of ]>igeons, (|uiu 1 m, 
or other birds. As a form of the 
word bisenit, the term is apjiHed to 
pottery or stone wan* Jvfter the lirst 
firing and befort* glazing, ami tn 
unglazed porct'lain. 

Bissagos oil Bumnx. ('{roup of 
IG larger and many small sandy 
islands off Ihirtugm^st* ({uinea, W. 
Africa, oppo«it(^ t/ln* ({(>])a estuary, 
iho climatt*/ is unlu'nUhy. Tlu* 
inlialiitants are a wiltl negro ract*. 
Products inchuh* rice, fruit, and 
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cattle. The largc'wt of the i.slandR, 
Oraiigo, Bolama, Galliiiha.s, etc., 
containing many good harbours, 
are administered by Portimal. 'fhe 
chief town is Bolama. 

Bissao ou Jhssioo. Sea])ort and 
fortilied town of Bissao Island, and 
since 1942 the cajiital of Bortai- 
guese Guinea, W. Afri(!a. It stands 
on th(' Geba estuary and has a 
large trade in hide's, wax, and rice. 

Bissextile (Latin 6/.s', iavice ; 
sextus, sixth). Word mt'aning haip 
year, and formerly nacal as a name 
for it. This was du(‘ to tlu^ fatd- 
i4),at in the duliau calendar the 
extra day now reju'e.sentc'd by 
Beb. 29 was obtaim'd by counlang 
Bcb. 24, w'hieh was the sixth day 
before the calends of Marcli, twice 
over. aS'cc Calendar. 

Bissolati , .1 J'a ) n i n a { 1 8.57™1 920 ). 
Italian politician, lie was born at 
Cremona, and al’t('r a distinguished 
career at tlio univ('rsity of Pavia 
became a lawyer. Attraet('d to 
journalism, ho Ix^eame ('ditor of 
Avanti, a socialist journal, and 
the author of jtiany -works of 
socialist propaganda. For innny 
yeans a deputy to the lialian 
parllamimt, he b('c,'amo j)olitieal 
commiasiomu’ for war s(U'vic<‘H in 
I91(). In the Oi'Iaudo cabiiuit 
formed in 1917 lu^ becanu'i minister 
of public assistamu^ and p(‘nsionH. 
He resigiu'd in Dee., 191 S, and 
died in May, 1920. 

Bistre (Fr.). Brown pignu'nt 
used in wak'r-eolour ])aiiding. It 
is prepan'd from llu; soot of lanxih 
wood, which is tr('at('d with wat(T 
to remove any sohihle mailer. The 
residiK? is dri('d, inixt'd wnth gum 
wat(‘r, and madc^ into cak('H. Thi' 
colour is durabk', but ttnals to ab- 
sorb moist-nrefrom th(‘aimoHph(‘r(‘. 

Bistrita (Ger. Bistrit'/; llung. 
’Besztereze). Town of Itumania, 
formerly a royal free town of 
Hxmgary, and capital of tlu' eo. 
of Nasaud. It lies in the vaU(\y 
of the Bistrita, 50 m. N.E. <)f 
Ohij. It has saw-mills an<l tan- 
neries, and was omx^ an important 
coranuTcnal town. Pop. 19,251. 

Bistrita. Biiv(T of Kannania. 
Rising in the Carpathian Mls„ it 
flows 1B5 m. throngh iBukowina 
and Moldavia, and joins the Her(^t 
near Bacau. Prom its gold-bear- 
ing sands it is known as the 
Golden Bistrita. 

Bit. Mouthpiece of a bridle, 
carried by the horse in its mouth 
80 that the driver may oauat» it to 
obey his will. It is usually of metal 
and both the cheek straps and the 
reins are attached to it. A (!ur})-blt 
has a curb chain inHt(‘ad of a bar 
and givt'S tlu^ drivcT a very strong 
leverage by enabling him to com- 


press the horse's 
month. A Huaflle bit is 
joined in the e(‘ntro, 
and is ii.snally provided 
with cheek pu'cx's so 
that tlu' reins may not 
slif) into th(^ horse's 
mouth. 

Bit. Detachable 
portion of a boring or 
cutting tool. Wond- 
boring bits are need in 
the eluHik of a eai’pen- 
ter’.s brac('. 4 'h(' twist- 
bit, used for di'cp boh'S, 
is fornxHl with a long 
shank, tke lowc'r part 
of whi(!h is spirally 
lluU'd to bring up the 
cxitfiiugs as tibi^ bit 
eutci’H. At- tiln^ cutting 
end tlieri^ ar(' two 
nieki'i’H, or scribing 
ctitL'i's, coniK'cl-i'd t,o 
tlu‘ Hert‘W-n()H(^ by two 
routers which n'lnove 
wood from the hol(\ 

The routi'i’H, chisel- 
shapi'd at tlu'ir euttiug 
('dg<', m('rg(^ into the 
spiral of tlu' shank. 

noH(‘ is formed u ith 
a t.a.])('r worm to draw 
th(‘ i)it- into t-h(' wood 
as tiu' brac(^ is rotated. 

The ct'ntre hit is UH('d for sliallow dinnK'tt'r hoh's, up to I in. For 
holes, as the narrowed shank smalh'r holes (/.c, t-o t.ak(^ Htu'ews), 
heliind the (!ut4,ing ])art giv('H no nose bits, hIu' 11 bits, or gimhd. bits 
gnidaiuH' after t-ln^ bit has entered areusi'd. nol<'Hupt o.*nn.diamet(»r 
a litth^ way into th<^ wood. Both or more can bi^ bon'd with an 
t-lu'Se hits are mailt' for fairly large'- expanding hit-, whieh has a router 

hia,d(' udjustahh' 
in a groovt' to 
givt' difft'renl. 
ra-dii from Uu' 
serew-noMt', 'fht' 
ri* Titer ha a a 
seribing <uttt.(‘vat. 
one end. Dt.lu'V 
fonuH of l)it are 
tile tool-simd 
cutters used for 
metal iuruiug ; 
a-ud the jat'k-biis 
sert'wetl to the 
eudstifrock drills, 
Bitche. 1 'hiH 
town of Lorraiut' 
is notitnal under 
Bitsch- 

Bite, Woumls 
<ta,UH<Hl by bitt'Mof 
animals should be 
cleaned with an 
aniist'ptii! Holu- 
lion and <‘{»vered 
w i t li a t. h i (t k 
dressing. Partic- 
ular ca.re is inwcs- 
sary as the teet h 
of tln^ animal 
may inlrodnoc 



Bit (mouthpiece ot btidle). 1. Wermaa, late 16th cent. 
2. German, 16th cent. 3. Milanese, damascened with cold, 
10th cent. 4. Japanese, 17th cent. 5 and 6. German, 17th cent. 


2 3 4 S 6 



Bit. Varieties o£ Urn wood boring: tool ; 1, Twist 
bit ; 2, centre bit ; 3, nose bit : 4, shell bit ; 
5, gimlet bit ; 6, expanding: bit 

Jtlrhant MoIhuL'ih X' Ltd. 
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bacteria ; localised crushing of 
tissue is always present, and local 
sepsis may develop into septi- 
caemia. if there is reason to 
believe that a dog has rabies 
(hydrophobia), the wound from its 
bite should be opened and cauter- 
ised with pure carboh'c acid, and 
the preventive treatment worked 
out by Pasteur begun immediately. 

The adder is the only snake in 
Britain that has a poisonous bite, 
but it is rarelv fatal. Children and 
persons in poor health suffer most. 
The symptoms, swelling in the 
neighbourhood of the bite, giddi- 
ness, rigors, and collapse, gener- 
ally come on within a few hours. 
The pupils are dilated and the 
skin is cold and clammy. In severe 
cases, delirium and unconscious- 
ness may super ^^ene. Symptoms 
of collapse should be treated by 
stimulants — strong coffee, brandy, 
or strychnine. Poisonous snakes 
are common in hot countries, and 
many varieties are known. Their 
poisons fall into two main classes : 
one acts mainly on the central 
nervous system, the other chiefly 
by coagulating the blood. The 
treatment of both is similar : it is 
stimulation, the use of a tourniquet 
well above the bite on a limb, and 
the appropriate antivenin — the 
antibody peculiar to the poison of 
the attacking snake. Insect bites 
may be relieved by application of 
strong spirits of ammonia. The 
results of a bite are not in ratio to 
the size of the biting organism. 
The bite of the anopheline 
mosquito transmits the most wide- 
spread disease in the world, 
malaria ; the bite of the body louse 
may transmit typhus. 

Bitliur. Town of India, in the 
Cawmpore district of the Uttar 
Union. It stands on the Ganges 
12 im by rly. N'.W. of Cawnpore. 
A pilgrimage place for Brahmins, 
it has many fine pagodas and ghats. 
It was prominent in the Mutiny, 
being taken July-Aug., 1857, by 
Havelock, who defeated Mana 
Sahib and destroyed his fortress. 

Bithpiia. Ancient division of 
Asia Minor. It was bounded W. 
by the Sea of Marmara, or the 
Propontis, N. by the Black Sea, 
S. by Phrygia, and E. by Paph- 
lagonia. The Bithynians were 
probably Thracian immigrants. 
In the 7th cent. b.c. Bithynia be- 
longed to Lydia, but it was con- 
quered by the Persians under Cyrus 
in 546 B.c. Its princes, however, 
became independent under Hico- 
medes I (d. 246 b.c.), their king- 
dom lasting until Nicomedes III 
bequeathed it, in 74 b.c., to the 
Romans, by whom, after about ten 


years’ separate existence as a pro- 
vince, it was united with Poutiia. 
Herein were the Greek cities of 
Chalcedon and Heraclca, also Nico- 
media, a favourite residence of the 
emperor Diocletian. It was con- 
quered in 1298 by Osman the Turk, 
who made Brusa (Bursa) capitcaJ 
of the kingdom of the Osmanii. 

Bitlis OR Betlis. Vilayet and 
town of Turkey. The town is 
built in a ravine which is sur- 
rounded bv hills, and is 60 m. W. 
of Lake Van. It was the scene of 
a Persian victory over Solyman 
the Magnificent in 1554. Bitlis 
contains many mosques, bazaars, 
and convents, a palace, and a 
ruined castle. Cotton fabrics and 
fireanns are manufactured, and 
tobacco and raw wool exported. 
In 1895 it had a pop. of 40,000, 
about half Armenians, but in that 
year many Armenians were mas- 
sacred by the Turks. In the Pirst 
Great War part of the town was 
ruined, and its pop., owing to 
further massacres, fell to about 
15,000. The vilayet has mineral 
deposits and springs. Pop. (1950) 
vilayet. 85,300 ; town, 11,152. 

Bitolj. Yugoslav name of the 
town better known by its Turkish 
name Monastir (q.u.). 

Biton and Cleobis. In Greek 
legend, the sons of Cydippo, a 
priestess of Hera at Aigos. When 
oxen were unobtainable to draw 
their mother’s chariot to her 
temple, they drew it themselves, 
Hera, being asked by Cydippe to 
reward the piety of her sons, sent 
them into a sleep from which they 
never woke, regarding that as the* 
best gift to mortals. The story is 
told at length by Herodotus. 

Bitonto(anc. Butuntum). Town 
of Italy, in the prov. of Bari. It 
stands in a fertile plain, 10 m. by 
light rly. W. of Bari, and 6 m. from 
the Adriatic. It retains its medie- 
val walls and palace, has a fine 
Romanesque cathedral and a 
seminary, and trades in olive oil 
and wine. The Austrians were 
here defeated by the Spaniards, 
May 25,1734. Pop. (1951) 34,028. 

^ Bitsch OR Bitche. Town of 
B>ance, in Moselle dept. (Lorraine). 
It is in a wooded pass of the Vosges 
15 m. S.E. of Sarreguemines. 
there was a stronghold here in the 
12th century, but the town dates 
from the 17th century. Its indus- 
tries include the manufacture of 
boots and shoes and watches, and 
there is trade in agricultural pro- 
duce and timber. A strong fortress 
was constructed by the Trench on 
an eminence (250 ft.) in the centre 
of the town, and it long proved 
to be impregnable. The Prussians 


fail(*rl lotake i(, in 1793, Jiiul in 1815 
it withstood a si'vtMi wt'chs’ Hi<'g(' 
by the Gennaiis. Diu-ing the 
Franco-German wa.r of 1870 71 it 
was besieged lait sueec'SMlully n'sist- 
ed. Jn German-oeciipH'd ICiiTitory 
from dune, 19-10, liilscli u'a.s ea|'>. 
tnred by (ho U.S. 7(h army, March 
10, 1915. Pop. (1951) 4,101. 

Bitter, K A[{,n TiiKonoR, K 
Francis (1.867“ 1915). Aiis(-ria.n- 
born American H(‘id|)l(»r. Born a.( 
RuchiUshoim, near Vii'inia., 1)(M‘. (>. 
1867, ho studii'd urulor Kiiliiu^ and 
Heller at- Viinina, and W('n(, to 
America in 188t) a.nd was nat ural- 
ised. tSneeoHsl’nl in an important 
coiiqietition, ho Ix'oajiu^ widely 
known as a sculptor, and in 1,89*3 
was ohoseii to <l(U‘oral(‘. part, of (.h(^ 
World’s F.\f)oHi(,ion at. ( lueago. In 
1901 ho was madci direct or ol' sc Ulp. 
tnro for the ('xlid)it ion at. Buffalo, 
and was similarly ougagcid at. St- 
Louis, llodicfl April 1(1, 1915. 

Bitterfcld. d’owu of F. (huv 
many, in the I la, lb' dist rict., on tlu^ 
Muldo, about, 25 m. N. of L<'ipzig. 
It was r<)und(Rl by Moinings in tlu' 
I2th century. Virtnn.lly a. rt'sidi'u- 
tial disti’ict. tor uu'rchants of 
Leipzig and other lU'ighbouriug 
towns, its indust rii's, which (b'pmid 
partly on the (‘oalmines in tlu' 
neighbourhood, imlmb^ thci manu- 
fa.ct.nre of ea,rl henwari^ pi]K*M. 
machinery, and pa,[)<n* nuit<M*in,l Cor 
roofing. It is also a, railway Junc- 
tion. Jiittiu’ftld was part of 
Saxony from 117(5 until it, was 
handed over to Brussia, in IS 1 5. In 
the Secoml Great Wai' it was <aip- 
tunxl by the U.S. Isl army, April 
22, 1915. Pop. (('St.) 22,0(10. 

Bitter Lakes. Two lalu's (»f 
Egypt, known as tlu^ Gri'a.t a, ml 
Little iiit.t.m' Laki's, sit uati'd N, ol 

Suez. Th(^ Suez (’aiiul was <!ut. 
through tlu'im At. tiu' (.iuu' t,h(> 
operations w<'rt' begun tlu' lakes 
were nearly dry. Tlu'y provide 
nearly 1 m. of the eanaVs (toursi', 
and are divided iut.o two baHins, 
the first 151 rn., tlu* si'eond 7 lu. 

Bitterling {hhodrus auHnihs). A 
small fish of tlu' earp group, Home- 
what like a roaeli in apfx'aram'c. 



Bitterflng. a fresh-water flsh of Central 
Europe, with a bitter flavour 


Found in Central Europe, ifi rarely, 
exceeds 3 ins. in length, Tht' name’ 
is given to it by n'ason of the bitter 
fl.avour of its flesh. 



BITTERN 



Bittern. British marsh bird in its 
nest among the reeds 


Bittern (Fr. hutoTy Lat. hutio). 
Marsh bird, closely related to the 
heron, belonj^dng to the gontis “ 
Botaiirus. Then^ are some half a 
dozen s;)ec*ies, of which the 
ooniinon bittern is found in nianv 
parts of Kuro|)e. ft was formerly 
plentiful in tlu^, feu districts of 
England. A liandsonu^ bird, about 
28 ins. long, with hull plumage 
barred with brown and black, l.hc^ 
bittern is rema.rkablc^ for the tbiek 
appeanniee of its long neck, due 
to the arrangement of the featbers. 
During the brecaliug season it 
makes a ])e(udiar booming sound. 
It feeds upon frogs and small 
fish, and has evem beem known In 
kill and eat a fair-sized pik(‘. Its 
nest is made of rushes, on th<‘ 
ground close besidt' water, well 
concealed among thick vc'gctation. 

Bittern. Bitter liquor left aft)('r 
the aep'araUon of common salt 
from sea- water by crystallisation. 
The sea -water is evaporated by 
nrtilieial boat or by the sun’s 
I'ays until tin* salt crystallis('s out. 
Hit tern coni a ins magtu^sinm 
chloride and sinaJk'r amounts of 
b.'Oinidc and iodide. ft was 
formerly the chief source of the 
chemical (‘Icunent bromine. 

Bitter Pit. Distaistt alffadhig 
apples. Small brown spots appear 
ill t h(‘ Ik'sli of tlu* fruit (‘S])(‘(!ially at 
th(! (Mid farthest from tlu' stalk, and 
after a time, as the brown marks 
extend (ka'per intn the Ik'sb, ili(' 
skin sinks into eorn'spondiug tiits. 
'rile brown tissue is found to 
eontain nnalter(‘d starcdi, tliough 
that of tli(^ sun'oimding ll(‘sh has 
already Ikhui eonverhMl into sugar 
in the ri})(Miing pnaasss. 'rbis 
starch often ae(|nir(‘K a bitter taslm 

Bitterroot {Leirisia raVi'ivft). 
Fc'i’cnnial lierl) (d tlu^ (amily Portu- 
la(:ac(MU‘, a nalive of N.W. Ameriea. 
It has a Ik'sby, taiiering roots 
supporting rosetti'S of sleiubu*, 
snccuhait leavi-s. The rosea 
coloured tlow(M's (8 ins. to 4 ins. 
across) are borne singly on a 
short stalk, opening only in sun- 
shine, after the leaves have 
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withenvl. 'Plu’' root is filltMl with 
standi of a bitter taste, but is iisisl 
as food by tdie Indians. 

Bitter Root. Mt. range of the. 
U.S.A. It forms the greati'r part 
of th(' boundary bc‘t\\’e('n Idaho 
a,nd Montana, IT.S.A,, and is the 
watt'rsbed of the Ihtter Boot n.nd 
Snak(‘ riv<M‘H. 'Phe bc'ight is 
between D.OOO and 10,000 ft. 

The Bitter Hoot river, after 
leaving the mountains, effects a 
junction with the Hell Gate river, 
m. below Missoula, and the 
united stream then forms a branch 
of Clarke’s river. In its upper 
course it is calked St. Mary’s 
river and from Missoula to its 
confluence with Clarke’s it is known 
as Missoula or Bitter Hoot. 

Bitters. Aromatic, alcoholic 
beverages, made fr(.)m infusions of 
bitter herbs, sugar, and akaihol, 
and fidu'ii as tonkas, appetisers, or 
Htoniacdiies. Thcdr usual objetdi is 
to crc'ate appetite or excit(^ the 
NiMise of hunger by stimulating 
tlu' lUM'vc'H which induce the flow 
of i lu‘ salii'ary and gastric juici's. 
Tludr aniisepii(!, nuMlieinal ])ro- 
])(M’ties, howevc'r, are often ovcu’- 
rat(Ml, and tludr abuses leads to 
irritation rallu'r than stimulation. 
'riKw ar(‘ drunk usually ludore 
meals with gin or sluM'ry. Among 
Hubslanc(‘s uh(h 1 in their dcuiociiun 
arc* angostura, casearilla, eiiudiona, 
gentian, orang(‘-pet*l, (luassia, and 
(luiniiu*, while achkal flavours ari^ 
giv(.'n by (doves, p(‘ach kenu'ls, car- 
away Hi'cds, ciutuimon, or junip<‘r. 
PitherH eonlaiii a high pcu'ec'nt.age 
of alcohol, and wlu'ii t.alciui medi- 
eiually sliould bo diluted. 

Bittersweet {HoUinunh dxlat- 
warn), also known as woody night- 
shadi'. Trailing shrubof f lu* family 
Solanaceae, a native of EurofU', N. 
Africa., and Asia, ft elimbs among 
lu'dges and Imsbes wdtboul. tlu' aid 
of ti'ndrils or twining, attaining a 



Bittersweet. Hedgerow plant witl» 
poisonous bright red berries 
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heigbti of .d fli.-b ft. The leaves are 
dark gri'cn, varia.hU*, llu' low('r egg- 
sluifH'd or hear! -shapiMl, tin* npp(*r 
spc'a.r-sha.ped or lolnd. 'Ida* livm 
lobtd eondki is purple, and thi* 
hi'ight. yidlow a.ntlK'fK eolu're to 
form a com*, through wdiieh thi* 
styk* pc'iK't.ratii s. 'Plu' fruit, is an 
(‘gg-shaped hi'rry, J in. long, first 
grei'ii, then yellow, and uUimatidy 
bright red. lianging in loose clus- 
ters. (Ihildri'n have been poisontMl 
by eating those berries. Young 
branches are gathered in autumn 
for mcdicdnal use. Bittersweet is 
a narcotic, used in skin diseases 
and chronic rhenmaiism. Bee. 
Nightshade. 

Bitumen (Lat.). Solid or s<mu« 
solid mixture of hydrocarbons, pre* 
dominantly paralliuH. Bilinnens 
ari^ blackish bodies and inelucU^ oil, 
pit.(di, ozok(u'it(\ lat.(M’it('), and 
gilsonit.e. whiidi o(*cur in natuie. 
As])hn.ltic bitumen is ma,de on a 
large staiki as a rt^sidue from tlu^ 
distillation of pidroleum. ddu* 
bitiuniUH UifC soluble in besU'/.ene, 
('arhon disulphide, and some other 
Holvimts. 'Phe nnlnral bitunums 
ari^ wididy disl.rihutiMl and art^ of 
eoninuM’e.inJ imf>or(a.n<‘(^ in 'Prini* 
dad, tlu5 CamuLHiiH, n.nd (h<^ south- 
ern siatoH of the IPS. A. 

Asphalt is a mi.vturt^ of bituimm 
mid erusluul roidc usimI for paving, 
road-making, damp-proof eourseH, 
and roofing. MaH(i(^ asphalt is a 
mixture of hituuKui with slatiMluHl , 
or some ot luu’ iilliM’, and sharp, dry 
.sa,nd, which can Ixu'ast intobloeks. 
{Bee Asphalt',) liituminous painls 
ar(^ uhimI Por wa-t<n’prooling. 

Coal tar products, Honu'times 
eommereinlly ea.lkal liitunuap aix' 
nuvinly aromatic hydroearlxum less 
resistant to wiMitluu' than are trm* 
liil.uinens. 

Bituminous Coal, (ksds of 
middks rank, 'Phe wat<M’- ami ash- 
Irei^ (!oal substanee lias a wide 
rangi^ of ehemi<*al eompoHiUoim 
eariion. HI p.e. to 1)1 fue. ; hydro 
gen, I-H }>,(M to (hO p.t^. ; o.xyg(‘n. 

I p.tu to H pax BituminouH eoal 
ineludi^H coking (‘oals, ga.s»making 
coals, and houH(' coals, 'Phi* name 
bituminous was appliixl hiM'ause 
thesis I'oals have brigld. blnek hamls 
in tluun (similar in appeanuuat to 
true hilumenH), soften on heating 
and yidd a hladt tar on distilla* 
lion. Bev Coal. 

Bivalves (ladin 6A, douliliH ; 
door-leaf). In zoology, one 
of the main divisions into which 
the phylum mollnsea is divided. 
'Pliey arc commonly calksl lami'lli* 
branehs from the fact that tlulr 
gills are in the form of thin plat cm or 
lamollao. All the mollusi^s of this 
great division are (‘haraelerisod by 
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the possession of a shell composed 
of two ralves, covering respec- 
tively the right and left sides of 
the animal, as in the oyster and 
mussel ; thus they are contrasted 
with the univalves, in which the 
shell consists of one piece — usually 
more or less sphal — as in the whelk 
and snail. Another distinction is 
that the bivalves have no definite 
head, though a mouth is present. 

The body of a bivalve is laterally 
compressed, the two valves of the 
shell covering its sides and not its 
upper and lower surfaces, as is 
commonly supposed. The inteiiial 
organs are symmetrically arranged 
and paired, and the body is com- 
pletely covered by the mantle 
which secretes the shell. The ani- 
mal obtains food in the shape of 
particles of organic matter which 
are drawn in vith the water 
through the inhalent aperture or 
siphon, and so are passed on to 
the stomach. Hence there are no 
jaw and radula, or tooth-ribbon, 
as in gastropods or univalves. 

There is usually a foot, more or 
less like a ploughshare in shape, 
which in many species is pro- 
truded to push the animal along ; 
and there may be a gland which 
secretes the byssus or threads by 
which the mollusc attaches itself 
to any object, as in the common 
mussel. Some bivalves remain 
fixed in one place, as the oyster ; 
others travel by means of the foot, 
as the swan mussel of rivers and 
ponds; and others svim by eject- 
ing a current ox water through the 
siphon, as the scallop. 

The two valves of the shell are 
united by an elastic hinge, which 
tends to puli them open. They are 
closed by means of two powerful 
muscles attached to the front and 
back parts of each valve. 

Bivalves are of great economic 
importance. Many of them, like 
the oyster, mussel, and scallop, 
are important articles of food. 
The inner, nacreous lining of the 


shells forms the mothcr-of-poarl of 
commerce, while the pearl oyst(M’ 
of the tropic seas yields one of the 
most valued of gems. On tlie 
other hand, certain boring bivalves 
called ship worms are responsible- 
for much damage to harbour walls 
and piers. 

The classification of the bivalves 
into orders is a matter of diflerenc(- 
of opmion, but the system most in 
favour is based on the structure' of 
the gills. The nomenelalim' is still 
in a state of chaos. See Mollusea. 

Bivouac (French, through 
German bemachen, to wiiteli 
near). Method by which troops 
on active service cook and sloop 
in the open. When buildings aro! 
available, the men sleep under- 
cover, but in open country they 
must make shelters from great- 
eoatSj groundsheets, and any wood 
or branches handy. During tin- 
Second Great War certain units 
were issued with small two-man 
tents weighing 40 lb. carried on 
the platoon trucks. When in 
bivouac the men must remain 
concentrated and be ready in- 
stantly to move off or to engage 
the enemy. An infantry bat- 
talion or an artillery battery 
requires an area of about 12;^' 
acres in which to bivouac. 

In the North African cam- 
paigns of the Second Great War 
the desert armies bivouacked by 
forming laager. The fighting 
vehicles were drawn up in parallel 
columns with their “ soft skinned ” 
transport parked inside the lines. 
Tanks in the flanking columns had 
their guns swung outwards to 
meet any sudden night attack ; the 
rear of the laager was protected by 
a line of anti-tank guns. 

Biwa. Largest lake in Japan, in 
the S. part of Honshu. It is 36 m. 
long by 2-12 m. broad ; area 261 
sq. m. It is connected by canal 
vith Kyoto, 5 m. S.W., and sup- 
plies the city with hyclro-cloctric 
power. Partly enclosed by mts. 


and (lotted wiiJi isliuids, it has 
exquisite HceiuM*y and is poinilai' 
for cx(!urHion sbips. li. abounds in 
fish, imdudiug cju'p and irotit. 

Bixa Orellana. I^lvc-rgret'ii tree 
of l-lie fjimily Ifixaec'an, a nuliv<,^ of 
tropical AnK'i'ica. It lias bearl.- 



Bixa orollaniu I’lowor uud loaves of this 
everRroou tree of tropical Axnorioa 

shajual, smooth h-avc's, and larg(‘ 
paksn'd llow('rs in U'rminal (dus- 
t(Ts. TIu^ IVuit is a f)rickly eapsult'. 
TIk'. se(*ds an^ taaitcd \v*i(.h a waxy 
substanci' which is waslnsl olT anil 
evaporatc'd in tlic' consislcncy of 
putty, wilt'll it Ix'conu'H tJu' (sil'onr- 
ing matini known ixsannafto (r/.c.). 

Bixio, (LononoiMiNo (IS2I 73). 
Italian soklit'r and [lolitk'ian. Horn 
at Gi'iuia ()c(^ 2, 1S2I, bt^ playtsl a 
conspicuous pari, in tlu' slruggk' 
for the libt'ration of Italy nndt'r 
Garibaldi, especially in tint (‘ain- 
paigns of IHLS and'tln^ c.xpt'dii.iou 
to Sicily of IS60, in which lie was 
virtually st'coiul in command, lie 
W'as ek'eted to tlu' eliambt'r of 
deput.ies, 186(5, and be(ta,m(' a. 
Ht'iiator in 1870. He (bed in ihu 
Mast Indk's, I km. 16, 1873. 

Bixschoote. Villagi^ of Belgium, 
in the prov. of W. Idaiidt'rs. It is 
siiuatt'd 6 tn. N. of Ypres a,nd M. of 
the Yser Fanal. Prominent in the 
Ypres HU, limit iighiiug ihrougliout 
the First Great War, it was an im- 
portant bastion oftlic' P>ri1.iHh Hms 
whose front in the first. batt,l(‘. of 
Ypres ran from beri' to ArnumtkYrs 
in the tS. Hixsehoot.e was cap- 
tured by Pixmcli t.roops lighting on 
the British kd’t on July 31. 1917, 
in thci third battkt of \‘pr<‘H. In 
th('ir olTensive of April, 1918, 
against the Ypres stmtor, t.he 
Germans attempted to captun^ it. 
and to force the Y sm* CJa,nal, with- 
out Huc:c('S8. So(\ \ jires, Ha.t.tlt'H of, 
Bizerta (Fr. BDmrto). Naval 
station and seaport of Tunisia. 
Tt rajeupies a vatuahlc st.ratogic 
position at the head of a hay, and 
is the moat northerly t(nvn of 
Africa, 38 m, N.N.W. of Tunis, 
with which it is connected by rly. 


i' I 
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Bizcrta is ili(‘ aticu'ut/ Hippo 
DiarrhytuH or Zarytais, and was 
founded by th(‘ L’hoenleians. 
Taken by AgailioeU'H in .‘i07 ii.o., 
and by Arabs in a. n. ()22, it vva,H 
occuf)ied by the Hreuefi in ISSI,. 
I5ebind the city an* two lar^e lak(’H, 
tlie Tjakc of Jbzerta a,nd t,lu' (brraat 
Achkel. 

In the First (b'eai. War it was 
a transport liasc'. After Hk^ Allied 
landings in h'rc'ueh N. Afric’a, 
Nov., 1042, (lerinaa aial Italian 
forces landi'd at bi'/c'rla IVoin \ raiis- 
port planes on Nov. 14 and were 
enf 2 ;ag('d nnsiu’c'essfully liy French 
forc(‘S. lbz(‘rta wa,H ra.idi'd ns 
])eatedly by the Allied Air t'on^i'S 
until ^Tay 7, 1043, wluat the 47th 
reglmeni,al eoinbat iieain of the 
0th U.S. div. (‘UtiM’ed it. IN)p. 
(104(1) 30,327 (Knro])eanM, 0,.S03). 

Bizet, AnnxANniU'; (4 :.saii 1j(1]o- 
POLi) (1838-75). French coin- 
pos(‘r, nsna.lly known as (h'orgi's 

Bi'/(4;. Horn 
Fari'is, 

‘ t'li" 

tw ^‘^■'1":' liOIbclHir of 

1- 

' stnduul at 

l|i pjf the conserva- 

i H| t o i r nndtu' 

I Jill H ale v,y, whose 

/w /Li , / daughter h e 

nuu'i’ied in 
1800. His first 
opi'ra, ka. FrO- 
trcs.s(‘, was pin-fornusl at Hiuh'U, 
1854, u,nd Le DoetiMir Miracle won 
the pri.x (h Konns 1857. TU(\se 
\yorks, rarely luaird today, gave 
little lunt of the draitnatie power 
revealed in Les Heidienrsde Ika’h's, 
1803, and The Fair Maid of Perth, 
1807, operas vvliudr wm'e unsius 
cessful until the production of his 
masterpkaie darinen, at the Op^’wa 
Comiqne, Paris, 1875, made Ms 
name world fainons. Bizet’s othiw 
works include L’Arlesi(uuu» and 
Jenx (rFiifants, both popular 
orchestral Huib^s. A fine pianist, 
Bizet was praisial by Liszt ancl 
Berlioz. He died dune 3, 1875. 
OonsuU Life, M. OoojHU’, 1038. 

Bjelovar ^ (Hung. Bidovar)- 
Tovm and district of Yugoslnvia, 
in Crutttia. Until the end of Hn^ 
First Great War they werc^ in 
Hungary.^ The town is 02 m, by 
rly. hi of Zagreb, and is situated 
on the southern slopi^ of the low 
hills which siuTound Hie basin of 
the Oazma, a tributary oftlu^ Bavo. 
Many cattle and pigs are rtaired in 
the neighbonrhotid. Three-quar- 
ters of the inhabitants of the towTi 
are Roman Catholic Croats ; the 
remainder iiududn Greek Orthodox 
Sorbs and a few Magyars. 


Bjorneborg. Swi'di.sh nann^ of 
the seaport of Finland calle<l in 
Finnish Pori {q>v.). 

Bjomson, B.idUNST.rEUN'n (1832 
“1010). Norwegian pO(4i,d rani all st, 
nov(4ist, and poliiician. ''rhe son 
of a LnHienin 
eu-rgyinan, In‘ 

(lalen, Norway^ ' 

l)e(^, 8, 1832, 

and (‘dueati'd ' | |f : 

school and at I 

the university idRUjil^H 


of Chrislbinia (Oslo). In 1855 Ik' 
wrote* his first play, Bet\v<H*n the 
Hattk's, aiul in 1855 hi't^aini' 
diree.tor of thi’) th(>atro at Hergis). 

Ml' first, attracted attention by 
his storii's of peasant life w4tii 
wdiiidi h(^ hail bi'cn familiar as a 
boy — Synnbve Bolbakk<‘n, 18.57; 
Ariu*, perhaps the most, popular 
and widely translatiHl of all his 
works, 1858; and A Hapf)y Boy, 
lHf>0. 5k) t'his <4aMs belonged 5'h(‘ 
Fisher Maid, whiidi was puhlislK'd 
in 1808: hut long btdbri^ tlui.li hi* 
liad l)e(‘om(‘ ri'cognized as n dra,nia* 
tisti of t4u'. tirsl. rank. Lanu* Hiilda, 
1858, (irovt'd a Huceess. Bjdrnson 
Mp('nt t,wo years in Italy 1800 02, 
and during tliis p(*riod eomposeil 
Hi(* drama of King 8vt‘rns 1801, 
and tln^ trilogy of plavs entitileil 
iSigurd tin* Bastard, 1802, vvdiieh are 
among t.lu* fhu‘st things in Nor- 
wegian lit.eratmv. 5.5u‘se historical 
dru-mas inaih^ him wmrld-famous. 
Li 1803 t.lie parliament of Norway 
votisl him a fsaision. 

hk’om 1801 iqOi'iiHon was director 
of the National Okusitri', Christia- 
nia, and from 1800 to 1871 editor of 
tlu* Norsk IC>lkehla<l, Besiib's plays 
In* publislu'd a volume of poi'ilis 
and songs in 187(1, and a drama 
Sigurd tin^ Crusader, 1872. Among 
his lat(*r plays of noti* wt'ri* Tin* 
Fditor, 1874 ; B(*youd onr ikiwers, 
:)ubUHh(*d 1883, stagcsl 180!) ; La- 
jori'imiH, 11)01 : and l)agelaniu*t, 
1004. In 1884 he brought out a 
remarkable novt*l, Flags a,r<^ Fly- 
ing in 5’own and Porti, and in 1880 
tin* not less striking In God’s Way. 
Tn 1877 he bought a propf*rty at 
Aid(*Htad, and lived on it, but he 
travell(‘d much in his later years, 
and fr(*fpiently r(*Hid(*d in fbirm. In 
1003 he was award(‘d tin* Nolx'l 
prize for literature. H(* took a 
prominent part in the prooei'dings 
which led to the separation of 
Norway from Sweden in 1005. In 
later years his powers failed, and 


he died in Paris, April 20, 1010. 
An English tirans. ol’ Ids novels, ixL 
by E. Gossi', was t)ub. in 1805. 

Bj ornsson , S v jot n n (1881- 
1052). Presideuti of the nqjuhlio 
of leedand. He t*ntered t4u*. l(*gal 
profession ainl was advoeatiC to the 
supreme, court of leidand in 1007. 
Elected a m(*mb(*r of t/he Alt.hing 
in 1013, lie att<*n<h*<l 5’ho Hagui’i 
Coiderimee for tJu* eodifii^ation of 
intii'i’iiational law in 1030. lee- 
landie, miidst.er to Denmark, 1022 - 
24 ainl 1020 41, he was (disitiod 
r(‘g(*nl/ of lei'hunl dime 17, 1041, 
on tihe (b'chinitiion of imh'pemh'ueo 
from Denmark. On dune 17, 1044, 
lc(*land was formally prochdiiu'd a 
repnbliu,aiid Bjdrnsson wa,H(‘le(*t,(*d 
presidiait. He <lie<l dan. 21, 1052. 

Bjornstjoi'wa, (’ount Maonus 
FriKomuiv (1770 1847). Sw-edisli 
diplomati. Born Oe.t. 10, 1771), at 
Dresden, tin* son of On* seeretary 
1.0 the Swedish l(*gatiori, an<l (‘dn- 
eated in Gmanany, In* joiin*d Hie 
Swedish army in 1703. Aft(‘r tak- 
ing part- in thC'. Finnish wa-r, he was 
in command of the troops sent to 
Hupfiort tin* Allii's in LSl3, and he 
nrrangi'd tJn* terms ef the Fr(*m‘h 
eu pit Illation at- Liilu'id^ ainl Maas- 
tricht.. lb* HigfU‘d tin* tr<*a.t-y of Ki<*l 
wliieh t ranHfi*rr<*d Norway from 
Diinnmrk to 8\ved(‘n, AmbuHsador 
in London. 1828 40, In* dieil at 
Stockholm < )ct. 0, 1 847. 

Black. 5k ‘I'ln apphk'd (o various 
pignn*ntN and varniHh(*H. lAunp- 
black is tin* soot obtaitu*<l l^y iin* 
perteid- combustion ef oily, fatt-y, 
rcHinouH, or tarry matters. Bone- 
blaek is obtained hy idiarring bon<*H, 
ivory-blaek by ealeining ivory in a 
closed V(*HHel. 55n‘He blaek nig- 
nn*nt-H are forms of (‘arbou. Tin* 
(*lii<‘f bbu'k varnishcH are Bi'i'lin 
blaek and Hrunswiek blaek. I’hese 
emmist. of asphalt or pitch dts- 
solved in boiled oil n.n<l turpent-ini*, 
and an* (‘mployi*d as proltwt-ivc 
coatings for iron-work. 

Black, An AM (1784 1H74). A 
Si'oltish publiHhi*r and politieian. 
Born in Edinburgh, F(*b. 20, 1784, 

and <*tlueab'd 

at Uio hiKh il 'Ml 


Hi*hool and uni- , 'j 
vi'rsiiy, hi* | 

H(*rv<‘d lor fivi* ' ' 
y f* a r H as a, i ' ^^^1 

imokflellc.r’s ap- , ! ji 
pn'ntiee. Hi' | j"' 
was for Honn* 1 | 

V(*arH with t-ht* ' ' 

London ln*m of Adam Blaok, 
lAJinnui uimoi Scottish Uttbliaher 
Laeki ngiou, pumwaer 

Allen k C’o., and th(*n» r<*turning 
to Edinburgh in 1808, started Imsi- 
ut*ss on Ms own a<*eount;. In 1827 
he aeipiirc'd the copyright- of 55n* 
15noyelopa(‘dia Britannioa ; in 1851 


Adam Blaok, 
Scottish pttbliBher 
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— when, with his nephew Chailes 
as partner, he founded the firm of 
Adam and Charles Black — that of 
Scott’s Waverley novels ; and in 
1861 that of De Quincey’s works. 

Black was t’wdce lord provost of 
Edinburgh, and succeeded Macau- 
lay as Liberal M.P. for the city, 
1856-65. He declined a knighthood 
and died in Edinburgh, Jan. 24, 
1874, after which the business was 
carried on by three of his sons, 
Janies, Francis, and Adam. A 
statue to his memory was placed 
in East Princes Street- Gardens in 
1877. The headquarters of the 
business were removed to Soho 
Square, London, in 1889. 

Black j George (1890-1945). 
British theatrical manager. Born 
at Birmingham, he left school at 
the age of 11 to join his father's 
small touring circus. Black came 
to London in 1928 as director of the 
General Theatre Corporation, and 
in 1933 the amalgamation of the 
Moss Empire circuit placed under 
his direction 40 music-halls. The 
creator of modern variety enter- 
tainment, combining music-hall 
and revue, he displayed a bold 
sense of showmanship, and w’as 
responsible for the '‘crazy shows” 
of the London PaDadium and spec- 
tacular entertainments at the Lon- 
don Hippodrome. He arranged 
several royal command variety per- 
formances. Black died Mar. 4, 1 945. 

Black, James IMacdougall 
(1879-1949). Scottish ecclesiastic. 
Bom at Rothesay, Jan. 25, 1879, 
he went to Glasgow and Marburg 
universities. Ordained 1903, he 
became minister at Forres and at 
Broughton Place, Edinburgh, and 
was a chaplain in the First 
Great War. Mnister of S. George's 
West, Edinburgh, 1921, moderator 
of the general assembly of the 
church of Scotland 1938 and 1939, 
in 1942 he became chaplain to the 
King. He died Oct. 18, 1949. 

Black, Joseph (1728-99). A 
British chemist. He was born at 
Bordeaux, the son of a Belfast 
wine-merchant, and was educated 
at Glasgow and Edinburgh univer- 
sities. He took his medical degree 
at Edinburgh, 1754, with a thesis, 
Experiments upon Magnesia Alba, 
Quicklime and some other Alka- 
line Substances, which was the fii'st 
detailed study of a chemical reac- 
tion. In this he related the dis- 
covery of the gas carbon dioxide 
given off by heating marble (cal- 
cium carbonate). He also dis- 
covered magnesia, previously re- 
garded as a variety of lime. He 
discovered that to produce lique- 
faction, ice requires to absorb a 
large amount of heat. The theory 


of latent heal which resulted was 
extended to the phenomena of 
boiling and evaporation. Black 
was professor of chemistry at 
Edinburgh from 1766 until his 
death, Dec. 6, 1799. Consult Life' 
and Letters, ed. W. Ramsay, 1918. 

Black, Thomas Campbi^ll 
(1889-1936). British airman. Born 
at Brighton, he was educated at 
Brighton College and the Naval 
College, Greenwich, serving in llu' 
R.N.A.S. and the R.A.F. during 
the First Great War. He settled 
in Kenya and made 13 flights 
betw'een that country and Eng- 
land. In Oct., 1934, he flew witli 
C. W. A. Scott to win the air rac(' 
from England to Australia in 70 
hrs. 54 mins. He was killed at 



Black and Tan Terrier. Small, smooth- 
haired dog, weight up to 8 lb. 


Liverpool airport, Sept. 19, 1936, 
when his aircraft collided on the 
ground w’ith an R.A.F. bomber. 

Black, William (1841-98). 
British novelist. Born at Glasgow, 
Nov. 9, 1841, and an art student in 
his youth, in 
1866 he w'as 
correspondent 
for The Morn- 
ing Star in the 
Austro - Prus- 
sian war and 
during 1869-74 
assistant editor 
of The Daily 
News. His 
novels include 
Love or Marriage ?, 1868 ; In Silk 
Attire, 1869 ; Kilmeny, 1870 ; A 
Daughter of Heth, 1871 ; Strange 
Adventures of a Phaeton, 1872 ; A 
Princess of Thule, 1874 ; Madcap 
Violet, 1876 ; Macleod of Dare, 
1878 ; and White Heather, 1885. 
He died at Brighton, Dec. 10, 1898. 

Black-and-Tans. Name given 
to auxiliary armed police em- 
ployed in Ireland, 1920-‘^L In 
June, 1920, during the lebellion 
in Ireland, a number of men were 
enlisted in Great Britain and sent 
over to counter the ten-orist 
tactics of the rebels. The uniform 


was a dark gri^'ii Ix'ivt, khaki 
tunic and tii'oust'rs or bi'ei'clH'.s, 
brown books, and fVecjuenMy a 
black belt of tlu' Saan Bi’owin* t-ypc'. 
The nickname, suggeslc'd by tli<‘ 
colour of llio clothing, was (hu'ived 
from the name of a w(‘II-kno\vn 
pack of hounds. J’lu' a.ediiviliies 
of the auxiliari('.s possibly lu'lped 
rather than hinden'd the rt'volu- 
tionariea, bi'causi' t.lu'ir violent 
mc'thods exaeerbalt'd hatred of 
British rnk' wlu'rt' il. Iia-d not 
[irc'vionsly Ix'en st rongly felt . 

Black and Tan Toi'rier, Min- 
iature. An old breed wliieli slionhl 
bo a rc'pJiea, in miniature ol' tiu' 
Manohestc'r R'rrit'r, 1 liongh it do('s 
not always conform to i bis patteiai. 
Sturdily built, it. slionhl havt' a. ilat. 
narrow heaid, vitli (‘riud, oi* .seini- 
ereot eai's, a short- body, and a- de<'p 
but narrow clu'st. 9'lu‘ eoloni" is jet- 
black with rich rnalioga.ny t-an 
whicli should b(' dist-ribut-i'd in a. 
very jin'cisc' patt(‘rn. 'Tlu' (xiat i.s 
(:los(', smoot-li, sborti, a-nd glossy. 
This brec'd should not- weigh ino'ra', 
than -S lb. wlien Lilly giown. 

Black Ape (Oi/nopiUturus nufur). 
Spt'cies of monk('y. A eonmwting 
link bt'twiH'u tlu' macaques a,nd the 
baboons, it is found in the island 
of (k'lt'lx's. Its hair and skin an* 
a dense bhu'k, it.s faei' is almost 
as long as that- of a haboon, a,nd 
its tail is a- nu're stiirnp. It- has a 
large crc'st (if ha-ir on tlu' crown of 
its head. AVv; Monkey. 

Black Arrow, Tnio. Ronuuie<‘ 
of advt'ut-un' by R. L. Stevenson, 
publislu'd in 1888 with tin' full tith' 
of The Blaek Arrow ; a 'rah^ of t in* 
Two Rost'S. 

Black Art. Ttu'in a})plied to 
magic gtaierally, n-nd also in a 
mirrower st'ust' to nt'cronnuiev 
proper, Le. divination by (‘Vtikhig 
the spirit-H of tlu* dead ((h*. nnh'os, 
dead body; divination). 

The epitlnJ- ‘‘blaek” is largely due 
to the rnt'dieval mistaki' of using 
the form ni\jwnianim instead of 
tucromanlia, as if the tirst part 
of the word wen^ deprived from Eat-, 
niger, blaek. Hun Neeromaney. 

Black Assize. Nanu' givi'li t<» 
an epideinit' w-lneh raged at Oxford 
in July and Aug., 1577. It was so 
called because it iirsfi app(‘a-r<'d at 
the close of tlu' assizes on July 6. 
The deaths between that, da, to an<l 
Aug. 12 were est-imat-i'd at 300. 

Black-balling, Excluding ot 
candidates from election to mem- 
bership of a privatx' club. Tlie 
term ariBes from th(^ retention by 
many clubs of the original systi'm 
of secret voting by the tlsi* ol 
small balls, white for agnx'tnent, 
black for dissent. The uumbtw of 
black balls necessary to exdiKle a 



Wuiiam Jtuack, 
British novelist 

Elliott <C Fru 
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candidaie varies, but is always 
small. )Sce Ballot. 

Black Bass. belonyiiif? to 
the siinlisli family (Centrarc^hidao ) 
and allied to the commoti pej’ch of 
British waters. It is widely dis- 
tributed in the fresh waters of tlu' 
N. AiiKU’ioati eontineiit, where t wo 
varieties are found, tlu' small- 
moutht'd ( ill iryo'ptcrK/^ dofoni ic.u ) 
and the lar/ 2 ;e- mouthed {M. 
nioides), tla* latter Honu'times 
weighing 20 lb. Both rise to the 
llv and are excellent for the t.abh', 
Black bass imported into Bnglish 
waters have done* wcdl. 

Black-beetle. An alternative 
[)opular namc^ for the coc'kroacli 
{Hintta orie]}tnJiyi), though it is 

neither black 
nor a Ix'otle. 
A "" ft is an insect 
‘ of the order 

/Jj lT^ Orthoptc'ra, so 
/lU r\ that its rc'la- 

. 'IjJ \ tionship is 
^ closer to tin* 
* ci-ickets a n d 

So;ch*maTe Snisstjoppc-ra 

than to tJie 
be(‘tles. x\ll ortho]>terons leav<‘ the 
egg in a form similar to that of 
the adults, minus wings, while 
beetles begin life as grubs and pass 
through 0 n inactive ehiysalis stage'. 

The eoekre^ach is a little over 
an inch in length, with a pair of 
long and sensitive' feelers on tlu' 
head, and two short stylets pro- 
jeeting from th(' hind extremity, 
'fhe coIe)ur is a dark brown. Only 
the adult male' has wings, e)f whie'b 
the ujiper jiair are leatlu'ry and 
e)paciue'. With its j)owerfui jaws 
it altueks almost anything in the* 
heiu.se' wlu'n' it makes its home*, 
ft is ne)t native to lirilabi ■ anel 
its ee)untry of origin, hi'lie'vt'd tei 
be Asiatie*, is not known. It. 
rt'aehed Enghind by the^ middle* e)f 
the 17th eentiiry, pre'sumahly in 
merchandise from tlie Bast. 

Blackberry. Popular name for 
the multijile* fruit of the bramble* 
{((.v.)^ and its variedh's. 

Blackbird {Turd us 'uterulu). A 
familiar song bird oftfreat liritain, 
occurring also in most parts of 
Burope and in Asia and N. Africa. 
The plumage* of the* male is dee*p 
black, with* bright yellow be'ak ; 
the female has brown plumage*, 
wU-h the*, yellow of the beak le'ss 
briglit. The^ young are brown, with 
speckled breasts. Idle bird fecels 
mainly on grubs, worms, slugs, ami 
beetle's, anel it is, the'redbre, a 
friend of flie ga.relener, e'.xec'pt in 
the fruit se'asejn when it works 
havoc with unprotccte'el goose** 
berricB and currants. The eggs, 
four or five in niimlx'r, are* green 









Blackbird. One oS the most musical 

of British birds ions, anel is serve'd 

, . . , , trb(' la*(*eisan(l , HtU 

meittled with re'delish brown, d'be riv/.rruwd iMin-tl W''' 

'Ti'''"'' biiibiiiiini ' "hi 
(meat Britain througliont the* yc*ar, odehraied for i(s 


About .'12 ins. high ai t Ik* .slioiibh'r. 
it/ bus [landsiinie spiral horn.s 
ringe'd from base to lip. 'FIh' males 
are blaeUisb brown aliove ami 
wbiiK* beiieat b ; t he IVnialeHanel t he 
young an* fa-wieeoloiirt'd abovi*. 

Blackburn. Country bor. and 
elioiu'se* <)!' Laaitiasbir(% England. 
It is 211 in. by riy. N.W. IVom 
Jjondon, li a s 
good rIy. eonni'X 


iwciib nnia/ivinrouj'iimuriiicyciu-, for il s v-itV 

hut those iu <he to k,,,:; V.lab.ihe- 

Iho aontherii counties iii winter. , wl,i,.lmniiei' 

,SVc BiriUSmig. CoimltThr Bliii'l;. /! ,i .;i , , Blackburn iitim 

bird. A.l'. CWrillateuil, JIM-,. .f. “ , , .. 

Black Book. Nnnu, Kive.i to 1A',‘ y,'*’ 1 
boohs containinp: natue.s (it (li'lin- ^ i. " " ',"P’ 

queiits, siKili as the proctor’s booh 'gt- •' "^'’1'' ''‘,‘i'’‘' 

at a university. It is soinetinie.s g'"’ ""y ' i' 'l.iiweiive.s. 

applied to lioohs printiO Iroui 

black-letter type or with i.laek *‘1” N|»l>Miu.it-J''i)ii.V. I be 

eovers. The 'reports on alleuid I"’"'''.'’';.''’ 

nionastio oITiuices nreseiited lo tlie !**''*^ devire wilJi ilislavonr lunl tlie 
HiiKlish T’arliainent in lr,:!(i bcloiiu '"'’''"bir was oblip'eil to leave tbc 
to tliis category, tliongb town. B(*Hid(*s cotiton tae(.ori<*a. 

they wt*re neve'i* pub- i 

nhi’ultv eont/aining the* », , , - 

« u bfvc'M nf ui/L.rVM :,I Blackburn, Lancs. The esalhedral ol S. Mary, 

s a laws ed h'l’eit , m previously the parish eduirch 

tlu* time* e>l Edward II, 

(‘(1. T. Tw'iss, 1871 () ; the* W'l'Iwb then* ivra* e'ngiue*e*riiig weirks, in 
and llighlnnel bardie MSS. eif w'bieb a large* epiani ily of innebin- 
( 'aranart ben and (Jlanranald, ed. I'ly for local imlu.st.rie.s is inaeh*. 
\\ . lA^ Ske'iu', liSbS; anel tin* (Aal and limes are* worke‘<l in the*' 
ceilleeftiems of old Mnglisb e'harte'rs vieinily. Pnldie* ' biilldingM in- 
ed Thomas Ile'arm*, Libe*r Nige*!* elude* iIh* I own hull, built, in IHfdi 
Scacetarii, c'te., 1728, ed. ,)oH(*[)b at a cost of (lies (‘xe'lmuge*, 

Aylolle*, 1774. n. ((otbie; building e'reeteel in 18(55, 
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Blackburn, Lancs. The calheidral ol S. Mary, 
previously the parish ednirch 


Aylolle*, 1774. ^ ^ n. ( (otbi<5 building e'ree'teel in 18(55, 

Black Buck {Avtibypr. ryyui^ anelt he* munieifud (illie'es. 
rapra), Anlvlope* foumt in Inelia. Blaeklmra bud a ebiireb in the* 

(5(/b csentury and nno(.lu*r was Imilt 
in the* Kith ee'utury, but. no t.riu’ere 
re*main. d’he e'utilu'elnd elinreh of 
tS. Mary, a (SoEiie* struelure, elates 
from 182(5. 'rh(*i*(* is a fre'e- 

grammar se-bool, e’slablisbefl by 
Eli'/aibelJi I in 15(57, ai 1110(11*^11 
technical se'bool, and M(*v(*ral 
r(‘cre‘atiion grounds, tin* most, 
extensive* be'ing the* ( lorporalioji 
ami QiK'e'u’s parks. I’lm gas 
f* (‘h'edrie! light, water suiipHi*,*,. 
13 , ' ^jt ' buHCw, and tranuvays wewo d<*vol- 

m ^ the eiorpeiration, which 

supplieai a nniseum and 
Black Buck or Indian Antelope, re- K‘dlery, technical scheiol, pub. 

markable lor its rini^ed, spiral horn*) li<' libraries, markets, slaughte»r- 





Black Buck or Indian Antelope, re- 
markable tor its ring'ed, spiral horn*) 



BLACKBU RN 

houses and several hospitals. 
Blackburn became a bor. 1S51, a 
CO. bor. ISSS. Part of Blackburn 
votes in Darwen county constitu- 
ency, the rest forming a bor. con- 
stituency called Blackburn. Mar- 
ket days. Wed. and Sat. Pop. (1951) 
tl 1,218. See Blackburn Rovers. 

Blackburn, Colin Blackburn, 
Baron (1813-96). British lavyer. 
Bom May IS, 1813, he was edu- 
cated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Called to the bar in 
1838, for about twenty years he 
met with no great success, although 
his Treatise on the Effect of the 
Contract of Sale, 1845, secured him 
a certain practice in commercial 
eases. In 1859 he was made a 
judge, and knighted ; his learning, 
moderation, and impartiality won 
him a very high reputation. In 
1 876 he was made one of the first 
lords of appeal under the new 
system set up in 1873, and a life 
peer. Retiring in 1886, he died 
Jan. 8, 1896. An anomaly in the 
Appellate Jurisdiction Act, which 
would have excluded him from th© 
lords on his retirement, was 
amended. Blackburn’s judgements, 
rarely reversed, are often cited. 

Blackbtirne, Joseph Henry 
(1842-1924). British chess player. 
Bom at Manchester, he became a 
master of the game at an early age. 
In 1862 Blackbume gave the first 
of a large number of notable exhi- 
bitions of blindfold play, winning 
ten games simultaneously without 
seeing a board. From 1868, when 
he won the English championship 
cup, he was prominent at all chess 
tournaments, and in 1881 he gained 
the first prize at Berlin, winning 
13 games out of 16. He was British 
champion in 1885-86. He died 
Sept. 1, 1924. 

Blackburn Rovers. Associa- 
tion football club. Founded in 
1874 by a few residents of Black- 
bum, it began to play matches in 
the locality. In 1878 it acc|uired a 
ground, and soon became widely 
luaown, chiefly through the efforts 
of A. N. Hornby and F. Suter. 
The Rovers were among the &st 
to import Scotsmen into the team. 
In 1882 they reached the final 
round for the Association Cup, and 
in 1884 won it for the first time, 
repeating their success in 1885, 
1886, 1800, 1891, and 1928, secur- 
ing the Football League cham- 
pionship in 1912 and 1914. 

B^ckcap {Sylvia airicapilla). 
British song bird belonging to the 
warbler group. It is brownish 
grey on the back and lighter on 
the imder parts, and the cock has 
the patch of black on the head from 
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which the name is derived. Com- 
mon in Great Britain in spring and 
summer, it migrates southwards 
in the autumn. 

Black Cap. Square, cloth cap, 
which has been part of the full 
dress of judges of the English 
High Court of Justice since Tudor 
times. It is carried in the hand 
on ceremonial occasions, and is 
donned in the courts by judges 
when passing sentence of death. 

Black-coated Worker. Term 
applied to a non-manual w'orker, 
one, of either sex, wdio w’orks 
in an office in a subordinate 
capacity, as opposed to a crafts- 
man, machinist, shop a.ssistant, 
or labourer. This branch of labour 
is largely unprotected, having no 
pow'erful trade union or associa- 
tion, and is the first to suffer in 
times of stress, because it operates 
in a highly competitive market. 
The term came into general use 
after the First Great War when 
black-coated workers tended to be 
left behind by capital and labour in 
the struggle for existence. 

Blackcock. Male of tho black 
grouse {Lyrurus teirix), a game 
bird of the family Tetraonid;xe, 


s 


Sin. 

a i iiji! r 


BlackcocJi, or black grouse, comiuon 
on the moors of England and Scotland 

plentiful in the hills of continental 
Europe and Asia and in the High- 
lands of Scotland. It occurs also in 
N, England, but not in Ireland. 
The cock has glossy black plumage 
shot with blue, and there are white 
underfeathers in the tail, which is 
much used for display. The male is 
alrnost twice the size of the female, 
which is of a duller brown colour, 
barred with black, and is called the 
greyhen. The males are polygam- 
ous, fighting for possession of the 
females in the spring. The nest, 
constructed on the ground, is 
f , . . rouglily made 

\|-r. of grass. The 

female lays 
I I ■ ^ from five to 

L ^ H A ton eggs, which 

yellowish, 

S with a dark 

I ' ?iii 'ki 
ri'ij I fc" ^ 

UmMt I not assist 

Blackcap* song bird of rci^ring thfc 
the warbler group young. 


BLACK DEATH 

Black Country. Nanu' applied 
to llio nmiiufiictnriiig disti'ict/ of 
Enghind situated mainly in S. 
tSta lfordshire and p>irt ly in Woivoh- 
tersliin* aaid Wa.rvvicksliin'. ()mi 
of tlH‘ busiest iiidnst.riaJ eeutn's of 
the United Kingdom, it liiss in a. 
region of coal, ironstoiu', }ind clay 
mines, and derives its eolkxpiial 
title from tlu^ grimy aHp<M^t of tJie 
distric't and its smoky at:moH[)li<M’(*, 
Extending l)etw(Mm liii’miughnin 
and Wolverlnimpton, it. inelnd(‘s 
also SmeLliwiek, Wk'st. Hromwiefi, 
Wednesbury, Diidky, d’ipton, 
Bilston, Wadsnill, as w(‘ll as H(‘Voral 
smalku' towns. 

Black Damp. AnotluM- nanu' 
for allerdamp (f/.e. ). 

Black Death. Nanu' givam to 
a virulent (‘f)i<l(‘mi(5 which H})r<‘ad 
ovora larg(^ part of tlu^ wan-ld in tho 
14th c(mtmy. Th(^ (llHiaiN(‘ was 
buboni(^ jdagiie, whieli agaa'n visiti'd 
England in the I7th taaitury (,w. 
Great IMagu(‘). ()iu‘ syinfitom w'as 
tho oeeuiTcmca^ of lutemorrhages 
into the skin, )naio(^ tln^ natrn'. 

1 he Black IkadJi app(MirH to 
have originat<‘(l in l.Ii<^ Fast,, proi> 
ably in China, and Ht>r(Mid to 
Europe along tho giHMit tra.de 
routoH oulmlnat.ing in a. devasta- 
ting outbreak in KMS-9. Tho S. 
European ooimtri(‘S first 

aUa.(‘k(Hl and tlu‘ <lis('aH<’) sprcaul 
N. to Norway and Hweihm. It has 
been estimated that at kaist on(‘- 
lourth (some say one-t-hii'd) of tin* 
population (»f Europe p(»rislu‘d, 
while in London alone more than 
50,000 pca'Hons (hkal ; otlua' oiti('S 
which \vm) scw'cn'ly attankt'd in 
eluded Yarmouth, Bristol, Oxford. 
Norwich, Lcnet'si.or, and Yoi*k. 
8oeial and inligious lilb was tlis- 
organiz('tk 

Popular Hupm’stition attributed 
the outhrt*ak to tho malovokmoo 
of J(‘WH, and thousands of tlu‘H(‘ 
p(a)plo wau'o muHsacrod tbi'oughcnit 
Europe. Aftor tho opuhmiie th(‘. 
great and sink ten soaroity of labour 
had tho efibet of improving enor- 
niously tho position of i.lui lahourcsi’s 
in their struggle with tlu^ wi^althy 
and laud-owning olasses, and f.he 
immediate result was a rise in 
wages. Efforts wcu'c made to ])re. 
vent this, and instriuitious wore 
Issued to land-owiU'rs not to pay 
more than the customary rates. 
When Parliament rm^t. tho Statute 
of Laboiirerfi was passcal, imposing 
all kindsof ponalticsupon (unployors 
who paid more than th(‘ old rates, or 
upon labourers who refused to work 
except for a higher wage. 

This and later 8tatutt?s of Lab- 
ourers were not ri'pcviItMl until tho 
year 1803 ; but tho effeet of i.ho 
1 lack Death was to jJi'odiu'c a rise 
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in the rate oT ■wajjji's, 

whicli iH ostiinatcHl l»y 'Pliorold 
Kogern to liavc heeii 50 ]>.(•. in tlu^ 
oaHO of man a.n(l fully 100 
with women. ^Vy’, Plagm‘. 

Bihli wjraph n . Kpidc'inic.s of tlii' 
Agos, .1. K (h Ih'cki'f, Kng. 
traiiH. B. (1. Bjiibington, ISI I ; Sis. 
(Jont\iri(ss oi’ \\’ori< and W’agi'H, 
Thorold Ifogta'H, HI h ed. I ()0r> ; lliw- 
tory of J<j|)idi'inicH in Bn lain, ('•. 
Oreighlon, JSUl-'f ; I’lui Bla,ek 
Daal-h, (/. (B (loulloii, Bkil). 

Blackdown. Nairn' of Hovc'ral 
hills in soiith(‘T‘n Mngland. One 
in Sussex is -A- in. S. of Ilask'iiw'ri', 
on the Surrey bonh'r, and is jilaei'd 
with Bcaehy Jlead as an (a\t,i'(‘iui(.y 
of the eouuty in Kipling's poinn 
Sussex. Teiinyson (liiul in 180:2 
at his house Aldwnrl-li on iilu' M 
slope. Tl’hci hill ri'aelu'S 018 11. 
Bla<dvdown in Dorsid. is 0 m. N. 
of Portishani, Ix'iwet'n DonOusstY'r 
and Chesil Bank ; 777 It. high, it is 
crowmed by a. nionunuMit to Hardy, 
commander ofNcdson's flagship at- 
Trafalgar. Blaekdown, 1,0(58 ft-., in 
Somers(‘t, 3 m. N. of Hluahhii', is 
the highest point <»f th(' Mimdips, 
There is a Bhu'kdown on W, 
edg(‘ of Dartmoor, ik'von, luair 
Ijydtord and Muirytavy. 

Black Draught, A uualieinal 
prepara-tiion ('ontaiuing magtu'sium 
.sulpha, to (Mf)soni sa,It,H), li((uorie(\ 
senna, n,nd aronmtie eom pounds. 
Black d ra, light' wa-s first nuait'iom'd 
in 1824. 

Black Drink, Kamous drink 
of the India, ns of Klorida, Virginia, 
and the Carol inns. It is pri'fia, red 
by infusing t,he driml leavi's of 
//c.r vtpHitaria, a, spiH'ii's of holly, 
a nativi' of Hie SouHiern U.S.A. 
Although tlu' small, glossy, oval 
leaves a.re wiilioiit spiny teedh, Hu‘ 
clusters of white flowers a,nd Hu' 
small red bm'rii's are Hiniila,r, I'xcept. 
in si'/e, to those of tlie liommon 
holly, (^alx^za di' Vn^at (150(5) de. 
S('ribe<l its ('crmnonial use by tin* 
(lnltaehi('b(‘s near tlu' mouth of 
the Mississippi. O'Ik^ lUx'oetion was 
drunk hot, in great, (piantity a,nd 
(piickly vomit, (“d, tlu' doH<' Ix'ing 
several tinu»H n^peatetl. 

Black Dwarf, Tut;. Border 
tale by Sir WalHu* Scott,, issued 
with Old Mortality in tlu' IHrst 
Series of 'Pak's of My Landlord, 
Dec., 181(5. It is a romantic sit- 
ting of the story of David Hittiliie 
(1740-1811), a 'fwoeddale recluse 
who was visited hy Scott in the 
.summer of 17517. The Iuto reveals 
his true id(‘nt,ity to pn^vemt an 
undesirable marriage. 

Black Bagle, OiiDicit (w True, 
Fornmr German order of (diivalry 
instituted hy the elc'ctor of 
Brandenburg on his csoronation as 
Frederick 1 of Prussia, in 1701. 



Black EaRlo o£ Prussia, Collar and 

badge o! the Order. Above, the star 

Only p(M‘.sons a-hk' to provt' nobk' 
lineag<' for four gmierations on 
('Ueh side wtMX' (digibl(% and only 
}irinc(‘s and Knights of S. John 
may wcair any otlier ordm' with it. 

hadgi' is a, hhu' MalU'sc cross 
having in (laieli angle a erowmal 
hluek <'a,gl(‘. J'h(‘ ribbon is orangt'. 

Black Earth. Njim(‘ giviai to 
t,hei rich soil of tlK‘ most lertile 
parts ol'tlu' steppt' lands ofS. Bus- 
sin., a vnriid.y iJ' kusss. Black t'a,rMi 
was Hprcaul ov(‘r t,h(‘ hind hy the 
IIoo<I(hI rivesrs from tlu' moiuitinin 
glueii'i'H, and hy the siMlinumt'* 
loa<led wat.ers issidng from tlu' 
imdting front, of tlu' greai, inland 
i<*e hIhs'I, of tlie Ice Ag('. Knor- 
rnous (junntfities of e<u‘(adH ai’C' 
grown on t'his hind. 

Blackett, Pathiok MAYNAitn 
S'l’UART (h, 18f)7). Brit,ish sid<*n* 
tist,. Born Nov. 18, 18f)7, he was 
e'ducated at Osboriu^ and I)u,rt,- 
mouf.h, a.nd at Magdahme Dolk*g<', 
Cambridge. He was professor of 
physics at Birkheek Coll<'g<\ IDJIt 
157, at- Majielu'stm' Huivmwit.y 11)57 
55, tlam at Impm’ial (All<^g<', Lorn 
(Ion. H(‘ worked with B,ut.h(‘rford 
on atom-split l ing ('Kjxn’iuu'Ht.H, and 
sei’visl on t.lu' British govau'iumait 
advisory committci' on atomic 
jihysies. In 11)48 lu' gained th(' 
Nob(d pri/,e for physk's and pule 
lished a, much diseiussial book, 
Military and Political (IonH(api(m<!('H 
of At.omie Kiuu'gy. 

Blackfeet, Jk^rni now limidxl 
to a, N. American Imliiui t-ribt^ of 
tb(^ Wcstm'u Algomiuius. Jtieir 
nativ(^ name Siksika., or black feet, 
may nter to their black moceaHiuH, 
Ouee agrimil tural, thi\y biHaune 
nouiud bisoii-huntm’H, dwelling in 
eonieal tents {tipi) formerly of 
bison hid(\ more naamtly of 
eauvas. Now ranging betwaxui the 
Saskatehewan an<l tlu^ Yellow- 
stone riv(u*H, Huy number pm-haps 
2,000 in Canada and as many in 


the n.S.A. ''riu' Sihasapa, forimu'Iy 
(xilk'd Blaekf('<‘t Kiou.x, art' no\v 
l.rt'at'tHl as a snb-l-ribo of the 
Dakot-as. AVr Amt'riean Indians. 

Blackhsh. 'fids is dt'stu-ihtxl 
under th<' ht'nding Ca'ing. 

Black Flag. Hist tu’icidly, from 
classical Hnu'S, a symbol of di'ath, 
mourning, or mi.sfoH.um'. Iloisti'd 
ovt'r a jirison, it. signilit's Hint a 
criTuina.l lias het'u ('Xt'cnltsl ; 
boist.ed hy a ship, it- norma, lly 
mt'ans dtait h on hoa rd or mourning, 
Hiongh (h'rman submarines sur- 
I't'udt'ring in tlu* sumnu'r of 11)15 
wt're also ordered by Hit' Allies 
tiO ily Hu* black tlag. ()rnanu*nted 
wi(,h t.Iu' skull ami croHsdiont's 
it bt'eomes Hu' .lolly H.ogt'r, or 
f)ira.t('’.s ling. The rising of t-lu* 
Chinesi* populait,ion of lA>rmt>.sa 
against, thti ot't'iipying .Japaiu'si* 
in 1805 is calk'd Hit' Blat'k Flag 
Ht'hellion. 

Black-fly. Namt* gdven to tlu* 
bt'an aphid {Ap/iis jd/x/c), an 
inst'ct, of tht* (U'di'r Ilt'mipH'ra,. 
Its winter (ggs, laid on shoots of 
the spimlh' I ret*, hat.idi in spring 
into wingless I’emak's. Thest' 
product' wlngetl prtigeuy wdiieh fly 
l;t) hrtiatl Ix'ans anti Hit'rt* mult,iply 
and eaust' grt'at injury, Prtit.t'cHvt* 
im'asurt'H arc (I) pimdiing tJV the 
tips t)f l,hi' plants \vh(»n Hu' afjhitl 
llr.st appt'ars ; (2) sowing ht'a-ns, 
wht'rt' possihlt', in Novt'mbt'i*, 
Ixdiirt', th(' winglt'HH ftnnak's luive 
ha,tehtxl. Spraying with tlt^rris 
or nicot.ine solutions is netxh'd in 
Nt'vt'rt* iidestiaHons. 

Black Forest (Ct'r. Sehwar/- 
wald). Mountain rangt* of W. (hu'- 
many lying K. tJ' Hu' IHiint*. It 
strt'telu's for about 100 m. from N. 
t.o S. fiarallel tt> tins Ilbintx whitdi, 
turning sha-rply a.t. Bast'!, Idrms il.s 
Hout.bern boundary. It varit's in 
bi'eadtli IVoni 12 in. l-o 50 m., Ixn'ng 
inuTovvt'st in Hie N, Hh t.ot,a 1 area is 
about 1,1100 Nip m., w'it,h an aver- 
agi* height of 2,000 tn 5,000 ft, 

'fht^ Idiri'Ht, eontains a numb(*roi 
mountains, I'eMlx'ig (4,1)00 ft.) 
Ix'iag Hx^ higlu'sl,, ami stwt'ral 
laki'K and rivt'rs, Hu^ mosti im- 
jxu’t.ant Ix'ing t.lm Kin/ig, Much 
of it is tuivtu'i'd with tret's. It is 
known n,H a tourist ri'Hort,, anti in 
a.ntl nt'ar art* a number of watonug- 
phiet'S, ineliuling BaOtni-Bathm, 
its inbahitants art* famous for 
Uu'ir skill in making toys, tiHiers 
are t'ligagt'tl in felling and moving 
the timber, t>f which a gootl deal 
is cut for imlnstrial purposes. Tlu^ 
Forest, llgurt'S as a homt^ of legtaul 
and rtimarme. 

Black Friars. 'rm applied 
tt) tlu* Dominican Friars, calkxl 
t)iru‘ially tlu' Orth'i* of Prt'aeJu'i’s. 
Tluar dri'HH is etmH[>ieufmH ftir 
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the black cloak 
and hood worn 
over a white 
habit. At the 
dissolution of 
the religions 
houses under 
Henry XILL the 
chief Domini- 
can priory in 
London stood 
between Carter 
Lane and 
Queen Victoria 
Street. 

Blackfriars. 

District of 
London. In 
the old city it 
was a precinct situated between 
S. Paul's and Whitefriars, con- 
taining the fortresses of Mount- 
fichet and Castle Baynard, and 
the friary after which it w'as 
named. This Dominican house, 
founded by Hubert de Burgh 1276, 
was despoiled by Henry \TII, 
1538. In 1596, on the site roughlv 
represented by The Times oihce 
in Printing House Square, James 
Burbaee built the first covered 
theatre in London, hence the name 
Playhouse Yard. Shakespeare 
owned property in Blackfriars. 
Apothecaries’ Hall is in Black 


Black Friar. Mem- 
ber of the Order of 
Praaebers 

Langjier 



Blackfriars Bridge, London, tive-arciaed iron slruc 
tore over the Thames. It was built in 18B5-69 


Friars Lane. Blackfriars bridge 
crosses the Thames from Black- 
friars, at the E. extremity of the 

Victoria Embankment : and here 

are both a Met. and Diet. rly. Ckief of the Sac Indiaii.s. He tool 
station and a sub-terminus of an the side of the British in tin 


panic in London business circles. 
In the XJ.S.A. two Fridays are 
known as black : Sept. 24, ISGO, 
when there w’as a panic in New 
York caused by an attempt to 
corner the market in gold ; and 
Sept. 19, 1873, when there wore 
many failures on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Black Frost. Term applied in 
meteorology to a condition when 
the air temperature is below 
freezing point but no ice crystals 
are deposited because there is 
little moisture. It occurs mostly 
with a moderate to strong S.E. 
to N.E. wind and a grey sky. 

Blackham, McCaethy (iS55~ 
1932). Australian cricketer, the 
greatest wicket-keeper of his time. 
He accompanied the first repre- 
sentative Australian eleven to 
England in JS7S and captained the 
eighth of these in 1S03, having 
been in everv visiting side. His 
skill behind the wicket was chiefly 
responsible for the disappearance 
of the long-stop. He died Dec. 
27, 1932. 

Black Hand. A name often 
taken by criminal organizations, 
from the symbol employed by 
them. In Spain towards the end 
of the 19th century an anarchist 
Black Hand society, recruited from 
the working classes, 
gave much trouble. 
One of the most 
dangerous Black Hand 
societies W'as an Italian 
blackmailing organiza- 
tion in the U.S. A.^ whose* 
outrages led to the 
formation of W h i i (* 
Hand societies to w’orlv 
in conjunction with the 
police. A notorious 
Italian gang which had 
carried out a series of crimes in 
Chicago was arrested by the police 
in Nov., 1919. 

Black Hawk (1767-1838). 


elec, .suburban system. Much of 
Queen Victoria Street was de- 
stroyed, and the church of S. 
Anckew by the Wardrobe seriously 
damaged by bombs in 1940. See 
Bankside ; Shakespeare. 

Black Friday. Name given 
to Friday, _ May 11, 1866, from 
the financial panic in England 


American War of 1812. In 1S31-2, 
owing to a dispute about territory, 
he went to war with the U.S.A., 
but after twm defeats near the 
Wisconsin river and at Bad Axe 
river, was compelled to surrender. 
He was kept a prisoner until 1833, 
and died in the reservation near 

u- I. u ‘ ^ ® Moines, Oct. 3, 1838 

which became most acute on that Co7mdt The Black Hawk War 

day._ It was caused by the sus- T. E. Stevens, 1903. 


pension of pa^unents by the fam- 
ous hanking house of Overend, 
Gurney & Co., which failed for 
£11,000,000. The 


Blackhead or Comedo. Smal 
mass of dried secretion whicl 
blocks the sweat glands. It be. 

erfer given to Dec. 6, 1745, when darkest in *coloM^n^r*thrsirfaoe 
he news that the Young Pre- Blackheads occur inTarge nu^ 
tender was at Derby caused a in the skin disease knZ“nc 


name was 


(q.r.). Local treatinoid- consists 
in loosening Hh* mass by Ht(‘a.in, 
expressing i1-, anrl toucliiug tin* 
sweat gland wit ii a,ntis(‘ptic. Fun- 
damental cui'e is }Uihiev<'d by 
treating tin* g(*ne?‘al condition oC 
the patient a.nd rc'im'dying I’anlls 
in food and in h.ygi(*n(*. 

Blackheath. Hesnb'nt.iaJ sob- 
urb of S.E. London, Fngljiinl. It 
is 5 m. iS.E. of iS. Ibinl's, and pajdly 
in Greenwicli, pfU’lly in L(n\ isliann. 
Its historic (*omm()n of 267 iiei‘(*s, 
adjoining Gr<*en\vi(9j Pa,rk, wa.s 
traversed by Walling tStr('(‘|., It. 
was used as an en('tunf)nn*ni by tlni 
Danes in 1012; by Wa,t Tyler in 
1381 ; by Jack (hide in 145(1 ; and 
by Aiidl('y’s Cornisli r(*l)(*ls in Ml)7. 
Here Henry V wa.s \V('lennu‘d by 
the Londoners artcr Agin<*onrti ; 
Henry VIII meli Anm* (d' CI('V(*s, 
and Clnirles 11 (ilie army of tlu* 
Rt'storation ; hcaa* also JannsM I is 
reputed (lO Inivc* introdneial golf 
into England, KiOS. Blaickb(*a,th 
was a haunt ol'liighwayimu) during 
the I7tli find bSth (aufliiirif's. Jflui 
suburb has one of tlu* oldest Rugby 
footbfill clubs, duitiug from 1860. 

Tluu'e is also fi iilii,ekhejit,h in 
Worcest-ershirolH'tAVf'eii Snu'tihwicflv 
anti Halesowen, a tew milt*H wtvst. 
of the (umtre ol' Binninglnim. 

Black Hills. Isolated group of 
luts. in S.W. of S. Dfikotfi find 
N.E. Wyonuug, U.S.A. T\wy 
Cvover 6,600 sfp m., liavt* jin av<‘r}ig(‘ 
height of 2,050 ft. 3,500 ft,., fuul 
reach in llarn(*y Pea.k 7,2J2 ft.. 
Of domed eonstruetJou, wii.li a 
muJear cort* of grjiuit.t^ un(U*r tuir- 
boniterous ro(*kH, t.lu* niort* rt'et'ut. 
strata have b(‘en lai’gtJy t'rodt'd, 
appearing fis hogs’ batJo-i, which 
surround the nuiss. Mich in gold, 
silver, tungst(*n, tin, (*()al, pt'tro- 
leum, and nth(‘r miiu*r‘}Lls, they fin*, 
named from the bhiek pint's whit'b 
cover a great part of them. Nearly 
onc-third of tlu'ir tircfi is set fipfirt 
as a forest n*st‘rv(*. 

Black Hole. Dungeon jit- CjiI- 
Gutta in which on June 20, 1756, 
after the surrtmdt*!* of Fort Willifim 
to 8uraj-ud- Dowlah, 146 Euro- 
pean prisoners wei’t* eoniined. OJk* 



Black Hole of Calcutta. Site ofthe 
dungeon enclosed within railings 
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dungcon was 18 ft. by 14 ft. 10 ins. 
and during the night the victims, 
in agony from lack of air, fought 
to roach the two small windows. 
In the morning only 23 of the 
prisoners were alive. 

Blackie, John Stuakt (ISOi)- 
95). Scottish scholar and author. 
Born at Glasgow, July 28, 1809, 
he was the son i r 

ofabankman- l;j||!ir"*^!ff " 
ager. He was f \ 

educated at , ,’i 

Marischal ‘G 

College, Abor- ' | . 

deen, and at | Ij || 

the university | *1 . 

of Edinburgh ; U| 

he continued W 

his studies at Sty wt Blackie, 

n 4 . + i .. Scottish scholar 

,, 1 . ® 1 Elliott <0 Fry 

Berlin, and 

Rome. He was intended for the 
ministry and studied theology ; but 
this he abandoned for the law, 
becoming an advocate in 1834. This 
was equally distasteful, so he found 
his true vocation in literature. In 
1834 he published a translation of 
Faust in verse, and he contributed 
to Blackwood’s Magazine. Dui'ing 
1841-52 he held the chair of 
humanity (Latin) at Marischal 
College (Abcrd(‘en), and tluring 
1852-82 that of Greek in Edin- 
burgh university, where he helped 
to establish the (kltie professor- 
ship. He died at Edinburgh, 
March 2, 1895. Ho was an ardent 
supporter of Scottish nationalism 
and inculciaied the national spirit 
by lectures and letters to the news- 
papers. Among his works w('re 
translations of Ac'scliylus and the 
Iliad, a Life of Burns, 1888, and 
scv'cral volumt's of pocuns au<l 
essays. (JotwuU JJfe, A. M. Stod- 
dart, 2nd ed. 1895. 


bone-black or lamp-black, oil, 
treacle, vinegar, and sulphuric, 
acid, and is fornu'd into pastti or 
liquid. When ehronu'-tanned 
leathers Ix'gan to take tfi<‘ phuu* of 
vegelable-ia, lined and oil-di'(‘SS(‘d 
leal luii's, as footwear heeame lighi.m' 
in weight- and mori' ornamcmtal in 
design, the use of blacking, pro- 
perly so-called, la'canu' uniu'cc'S- 
sary. Shoe polishes, creams, and 
dressings were introduced, eom- 
posed mainly of wax and turpen- 
tine, with colouring matter to suit 
the shade of the leather, Tlu^ 
dressing, while protecting tlie sur- 
face against damp and allowing a 
good gloss to be built up by the 
brush or rubber, should not- be of 
such a nature that the hnitluT is 
rendered stiff and brittle. S'cc Boots 
and Shoes ; Leather ; 'Tanning, 

Black Isle. Distrhd ot Boss- 
shire, Scotland, boundi'd by (h’o- 
marty, Beauly, and Moray Firths. 
It eomj)riH('s eight parishes and is 
served by a branch railway line, 
which connects tlus Muir of Onl 
with Fortrose. 

Black Lead. Bo])ular naim* for 
})lumbago and graplut(‘. A line 
quality is found in Cumborlaiid. 
-6'tjc Graphite. 

Black Letter. Name of a, t ypi' 
used ill th<‘ earliest printed hooks. 
Also ea.lhal (Jotliie, it wjis imah'lhsl 
on the liMulwriting in vogue in the 
NiJ-herlands and ( Jerrnany in tlu' 
middle of th(* 15th (^(adury. It. 
was lirst usial about 1445 ; in 
England first by Caxfon abonf- 
1480. Although gisu'rally super- 
seded by Roman t.ypc^ in tlu^ KUh 
ecmtnry, it was long usisl for Bibk's 
and pray(‘r hooks, law books, [iro- 
elamations, acts of parliaimaif. and 
broatlsides, and st-ill oetmrs oeea- 
sionaJlv in lieadliiu's and orna- 


and gives its na.im' to a ManeliesGT 
borough const it-umiey. 

Black List. Bopular name 
for a, list, of persons IVeipKaif ly e,on- 
vi<‘l.ed of (Irnnkminess, and whom 
liiM'iiHial \'iefiiiall('rH are foi’liiddim 
to with drink. In pra<d'i<u’ 

th(‘ list, is obsolete', owing to th(‘ 
(lilheulty of (‘iiforeiiig (lie ban. 

In both Great. Wars tlu' Ih'it-isb 
govi'rnment- issued Mt.a.tutor'y black 
lists und(‘r the Trading with tlie 
Fnemy Acts of 1915 aaid 1939. 
eont.ainirig tlu^ mimes of (aiemy 
linns in m'utral etnintrit'S with 
whom British mi‘reha.nt.H wen' 
prohibit.ed from tra.iling, ’'Plu' 
U.S.A. luuf a similar list. In May, 
1919, the govi'num'ut issiu'd a 
eoni.raid oi's’ bla.ek list containing 
names of individuals and linns 
iiX'ligibU' t.o n'fi'ivx' orders for llu' 
public Hi'i'viei', in eomsequemu' of 
ollVnees in (xinnt'xion wif.b lIu' 
supply oTwa.!' inal.i'riaL I )uring f-be 
Hi'eoiid Gri'af- War t.lu' B»laek IJsl 
('onl/aiimal af- one IhiU' ovi'i* BkOtIO 
names, most ly fiann Sonl h Anu'ih'a.. 

Blacklocli, 'PnoM AS (1721 91). 

iSeot t isb poi't. Born af. Annan, 

Nov. Id, 1721, 
f studii'd at. 

Fdinbni'gli, 

/ # land i liougli 

' blind almost. 

' * ^ 

I a, e <1 u i r e d 
< ! La I, in and 

I 

I H K vfcfe-. i minister 

Thomas Blackluok, !' * . ' I’iV.'l* ' ! 

Scottish poet bi'igld,! /d2 1, 

and a iloet.or 
of divinity. II is le|.f,('r |»oinl.ing 
out. th(' nu'rit. of iLtberf. Ihirns’s 
lirsf- I'olli'etion of poems, l7S(i, 
dissimdi'd Burns from going to the 
Wi'sf. Indi("<. Blael\loek tlitd at 


Blackie & Son. Gcm'ral and 
educational publislu'i’s, with ofTiei's 
in London and Glasgow. 'Phc' bouse 
was founded in Gbrngow in 1809 
by John Blackie, who took ovc'r 
the business of W. 1). &; A. Brown- 
lie, and was latc'r joined by his 
three sons. In 1810 they began t.o 
bind their own books, and in 1829 
to print them, stereotyping, elec- 
trotyping, and lithographic de- 
partments were added. The firm 
specialises in dictionaries, educa- 
tional, technical, and sek'ntihe 
books, and books for the young. 

Blacking. Substance for pro- 
tecting and imparting a })oliHh to 
leather boots and shoes ; used on 
the coarser types of leather from 
which the uppers of heavy foot- 
wear are often made, so that this 
leather is still sometimes tc'rmed 
** blacking leather.” Blacking is 
made from such ingredients as 


nuMif.al firinting. Its UHt‘ fx'r- Fdinimigli,, duly 7, 179! . 
sists in a modili<'<l form in Gm’- Blackmail/ Bopubir nanu' fnr 
many. Two of tlu' founts di'- (lu^ erime of deiiuimling money 
sigiH'd by William Morris for Ihe with mi'iuu'es. 'Plu^ nu'imei'H may 
Kt'lmsisott Prt'HH ari' Black Iji'tl.er. Ih' of jK'rsonal viok'ueis or of 
In tile nuxh'rn fjrinting i.riub' Black posure of a (‘riiiu*, or olb'Xfiosure (if 

tegpnactb tfi? fooH of tte fubipl btfttapea 
anD ;5^abk0 of €:Cb)pe \hbtctE sxyete ctanflaCcD buc 
of if centtte m to 6nglj>IIte bp topUiam <£ayton 
at voeftmpnfttc pew of ouce loiDf.Ct). 

Black letter. The opening lines oj Caxton’a Aesop, showing the date 148B 

Letter is called Old English or a (iU('Ktioim.b!(' t,.ransaetion. It is a 
Elizabethan. erime to say or writ(s ” UnleHs you 

Blackley, N. suburb of Man- pn,y me Ho'mueli, or giv<^ me siniu'. 
ch(^Ht(‘r, England. It coinyiriHes tlui! oilier advantage, or do H(»mething, 
eccb'siastical districts of Holy or n'irain from doing Homelhing, I 
Trinity, S. Andrew, and 8. Peter, shall shoot you ” ; or “ I slmU tell 
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Some volumes of verse andtrans- Normal sircM't was ro- 

lations of Theocritus and Virgil 


your wife you have been unfaith- 
^ ; or “ I shall write of you in 

the financial press that your busi- 
ness IS unsound.” Judges look 
upon this Clime with peculiar 
detestation and always award 
severe sentences. The word is 
derived from black and mail (Fr. 
maille, a piece of copper money), 
and originally signified rent paid in 
baser coin as opposed to that paid 
in white money or silver. 

Black Maria. The slang name 
given to the covered van used in 
conveying prisoners to or from a 
prison or the court of trial. 

The name is said to have been 
first used in Philadelphia about 
1838, one explanation being that 
a powerful negro woman, named 
Maria Lee, who kept a lodging- 
house for seamen at Boston, was 
frequently called upon to help in 
getting refractory prisoners under 
lock and key, her name becoming 
attached to the special covered 
conveyance used. 

Black Market. Term used, 
during and after the Second Great 
War, for the illegal sale, usually at 
very high prices, of goods that, 
being scarce, were rationed or 
otherwise controlled. Because the 
U.K. was not occupied by the 
enemy, and she was always able to 
honour the stated rations of staple 
needs (which, though not lavish, 
were sufScient), she suffered in 
only a minor way from black 
marketeering in e.g. luxury foods, 
controlled as to price, and in cloth. 

In occupied countries the black 
market organized during occupa- 
tion as a form of patriotic obstruc- 
tion to enemy exactions continued 
after liberation, partly from force 
of habit, partly because rations 
could not be met. 

Blackmore, Richard Dodd- 

RiDOE (1825-1900). British novel- 
ist. Bom June 7, 1825, at Long- 

worth, Berk- 
shire, he was 
educated at 
Blundell’s 
School, Tiver- 
ton, and at 
Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
He was called 
to the bar in 



1852, but soon ceased to practise, 
and ^^r a few years’ school 
teaching, took advantage of a 
legacy to settle dowm at Ted- 
dington, Middlesex, where he de- 
voted himself to wTiting. 


attracted little attention, and his 
first two novels, Clara Vaughan, 
1864, and Oradock Nowell, 1866, 
were unsuccessful. But Lorna 
Doone, 1869, his great romance of 
Exmoor, brought him fame, and 
before his death passed into more 
than forty editions. His hiter 
novels included The Maid of Sker, 
1872, Cripps the Carrier, 1876, 
Christowell, 1882. He died at Ted- 
dington, Jan. 20, 1900. Comnll 
Life, W. H. Dunn, 1956. 

Blackmore, Vale of. Region 
of Dorset, England, in the N. of the 
county on the Somerset boialer. 
It follows a curve S. and E. of 
Templecombe ; Stalbridge and 
Sturminster Newton arc its typical 
towns ; and it is famous for mild 
air and rich pastures. The Vale of 
Blackmore figures in the Hardy 
novels. 

Black Mountains. Range of 
hills partly in Herefordshire, Eng- 
land, but mainly in Brecknockshire, 
Wales. They form a branch of the 
range which traverses Carmarthen- 
shire and Brecknockshire. The high- 
est peak is Waun Each, 2,660 ft., 
in Brecknockshire. 

Black Mountains. Mt. group 
of N. Carolina, XJ.S.A. A division 
of the Appalachian system, it 
contains the highest pccElcs E. of 
the Rockies. Geologically com- 
plex and well wooded, it is re- 
markable for its beautiful scenery, 
and is a favourite tourist resort. 
The highest points in the group 
are Mount Mitchell, 6,711 ft. ; Hairy 
Bear, 6,681 ft. ; and Balsam Cone, 
6,645 ft. 

Black-out. Term for prevent- 
ing visibility from the air of all 
artificial light, imposed by belli- 
gerents during the two Great 
Wars. The blacking-out of arti- 
ficial lighting along the coast and 
in certain larger cities had been 
enforced in Great Britain during 
the latter period of the First 
Great War. In 1938 the R.A.F. 
conducted extensive experiments 
to determine the visibility of 
ground lights from the air, and it 
was established that a naked 
caudle could be detected by an 
aircraft flying at a height of 10,000 
ft. On Feb. 14, 1939, the Home 
office issued a memorandum based 
upon the R.A.F. experiments and 
detailing the black-out regulations 
to be enforced in the event of war. 

On Sept. 1, 1939, a complete 
black-out was ordered throughout 
Great Britain and N. Ireland. 
Windows and skylights in all 
premises used after dark had to be 
screened with light-proof curtains, 


placed by rclu'clnrs and dim indi- 
cator lights to ma.rk roadways, 
and all (‘ar hojidhunps wviv lu'aAdly 
screened. On Dee.. 2, 1910, the 
ministry of llonu^ Si'curity p(‘r- 
mit-ted certain modiliiiat ions of tin'. 
bla,ck-out ; shops wi'ri' allowi'd t>o 
illuminate tlu'ir windows with 
direct light wliicdi east no n'llee- 
tioii on the sireeti. Tln^ following 
year “starlight” lighting was 
adopt ('d by most largi* eitii's in an 
ellort to rc'lieve t.lie gloom of t.he 
stri'ets. OtlnTwise tln^ bla,el\-oul, 
ri'gulations W'ere strietJy ('n forced, 
and vver(' not fiirt.lu'r modilhsl 
until Sept. 17, 1914, wln'ii half- 
lighting was ]H'rniitt-ed for shops 
a.nd house windows, and a dim- 
on t for strc'C't.s. 

flnst, tin' suiTeinh'r of 

Germany tlu^ ministry of Honn^ 
Security, on April 23, 1995, rt*- 
moved all lighting iv'st.rietions 
except in a lu'lt appro .'cinnitiely 
5 m. wide all round the e.oast of 
Great Britain and N. Ireland. On 
May 11 the hhudv-ont was lirt.<'d 
in all parts of Gr('a.t Britain. 

Much (Hintirova'rsy look phuu' 
as to tlui t'lT(‘et.iv<meHH of tlu^ bhu'k- 
out as a ])rol.(‘el.ion against, bomb- 
ing attaeks. It was (h'clan'd on tln^ 
ono hand that tln^ hlaek-ont- faih'd 
to hidc^ tln^ e.oastline; acau'iitu- 
ated riv(TH and other natural land- 
marks ; hamper'd the work of tln^ 
A.R.F. ; Hlf>wed down road and 
rly. traffic and hinden'd loading ; 
accentuat'd the positiion of rly. 
lines and tra.ndin('s as seen from 
the air ; and me.rea,Ned road 
deaths by 40 p.o. The (h'b'noe 
authorities justified a sf.rie.t black- 
out on the groimd that it pr(‘- 
vented enemy aircraft finding 
and bombing sj)ecific targ('f's, ami 
canst'd bombs t<j wasted ovc'r a 
wide area on Iho cbaiuus of hitf.ing 
a rtiilitary obj('.ctivo, The blaek- 
out was not sp(‘(n'fieally inteiuled 
to protect civilian lib! and pro- 
perty, its primn’pal objt'tjt bi'ing 
to conceal from the enemy tln^ 
location of munition facitories and 
military ostablisliments. 

Black Plates. In nu'fafinrgy, a 
term originally applied to the 
highly refin(id iron ahec'ts math^ by 
the charcoal process for tinning. 
It is still used commercially for the 
steel sheets in the making of tin- 
plate, before they arc subjected to 
the tinning process, 8ee Tinj)late. 

Blackpool. A county borf)ugh 
and popular seaside and pleasurci 
resort of Lan<3aHhire, England, 
Between Morecambe Bay and 
the mouth of the Kibble, it is 223 
m. N.W. from London by the 
railway, The Brighton of the 
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Blackpool. Typical view oj the most popular' seaside resort o! the Lan- 
cashire cotton workers. The tower, 600 Kt. liigh* is a famous landmark 


of the IIoTiHo of OomniouH arc 

cl(‘lib<‘raioly Hliut, atul ho haw to 
kiiO(ik (^onMuonially ihnni thaoH 
with an obony 
wand of olhcso ! 

b (' f 0 r 0 they I ^ 

an^ opc'iicd. ifL‘X 

Th(^ ouHtoni H 

w-aB originally J n | i , 
iniroducx'd a.s a l||j^ ! i 

prot('Ht agaiiiHi/ ’liil} I JBlP ; 
tlio iiiixa-rup- jJlj ■ ’ 

tion of fT-(‘t^ , j ’ll X ' i 
debate by '' {i ^ ,1 ' 

('liarlcH Th at- , ^ 4 ’ 1 ■ j 

tcMiipted am 'Hi, ]i i 'l ’ 

of (.be bvf'iiK'ni- ' i n 
Ix'r.s in I (M2, liiL 

Tlu^ oni<H^ is 
eonft'rtHHl on a. 

fl Black Kod. Ottlcorof 

(i hmolh ihiu (I of Lords 

oltiec'r of the' 

St'i’vicu'H. Wlu'n a ik'W pee^r in 
iniit’odiK'od lo iJu' 11 oum<'. of fjonlH 


North and porhaps the most 
popular holiday resort in England, 
with 7,000,000 visitors a year, it 
has no other industry. It has 
extensive sands, splendid bathing 
accommodation, 7 m. of excellent 
promenades, three piers, winter 
gardens, a high tower (500 ft.), 
a pleasure beach resembling New 
York’s Coney Island, 5 pavilions, 
many tiicatros and eoneert balls, 
and facilities for all the usual sports. 

During the season Blaedipool is 
a magnet for the industrial work- 
ers of Lancashire, especially for 
their annual 
“ Wakes.” The 
* gas and electric 
lighting services, 
markets, and a 
multi -coloured 



and well-equip- 
ped tram system 
were developed 
by the borough. 
The town is 



Blackpool 
borough arms 


also connected by bus with 
Lytham JSt. Aimes, on tlu' N. 
shore of the Kibble estuary. 
Blackpool was incorporated in 
1876 and became a county 
borough in 1904. It forms two 
borough constituencies. Pop. 
( 1951 ) 147,1 84. During the Second 
Great War Bliekpool accommo- 
dated nearly a million extra in- 
habitants — R.A.E. personnel, Pol- 
ish units, civil servants, and per- 

sons remomd fi'om bombed areas. 

Blacli: Powder. A common 
variety of gunpowder, so called to 
distinguish it from brown powder. 
The colour is due to the presence of 
wcll-bui’ned charcoal, while prism 
and pebble powders w'oro fre- 
quently coated with graphit(^ to 
give the grains a polished surface. 
Stie Gunpowder, 


Black Prince. Popular name 
of Edward, eldest son of fkiward 
111 of England. It was giv<'u him 
on account of bis blacik armour. 
iSVe EdwarcRthe Black Prima\ 

Blackrock. tSuinim'i' resort of 
eo. Dublin, Irish Republie, part of 
the bor. of Dun Daughaire. It li('s 
5 m, S.E. of Dublin (dty, and has 
a college and a convent. 

Black Rod, (Lcntuuman Ifsinoa 
OF TUF. Onic(*r of tlu^ House of 
I^ords appointed by tlio (Irown. 
The odico dates fron! Henry V H Ps 
reign. Black Rod is tisber of tlu'. 
order of the Garb'.r. He or his 
deputy the Yeoman Ushm* is 
prcisent whenever the Htmse is 
sitting and Hupervisos {ulmission of 
Htraiiigers. He sumnions tlu^ Oom- 
luons to the Kouse of Lords when 
a royal spi'ccdi is n'ad or the royal 
assent giv('u to bills, and on the 
occasion of tlu^ opening and pro- 
rogation of i^arlianu'nt. While 
Black Rod is on bis way t-lu' doors 


hc^ is c'seorU'd by Black RofL Hn^ 
earl niarslud, Hu^ lord ehambt'r- 
lain, and Garter king of n.rms. 

Black Scab c»do- 

hloi'i(M(n)) OH Waht Disfanu (f/.e.). 
Microscopic; fungoid ))ch() of the 
j)otato, Da, (ling i.o tin; formation of 
blacdv outgrowths on tlu' tiuls'rs. 
It is highly inbsstious, jvud may h<; 
harboured in tin; ground in a dor- 
mant state for as long n.s twehu' 
y('ars. The (liH('aHi; is uoliflabli". 

Black Sea, 'Prin. Inland H('a 
of .Europe, 'I'lu; a.nei('nt Poutus 
Euxinus, and still known as tlu' 
Euxitu', it is surroutuh'd by tlu' 
U.S.S.R. c)u the N, and on tiie E., 
Asiath; Turkt\y on tiu' iS„ and 
Bulgaria and Itumania on Hu' W. 
On tin' N.E. it comnmni(‘at('s with 
Hu; Sea of A/.ov by Hu' Kiu'ch 
strait, and on tlu* S.W. with 
th(' A('g('an and thc> M('dit.('rran(‘an 
by Hu; S('a of Miinnara and the 
1 )ar(lam'll('s. Its c.oasts art; 
geiu'rally high-lying, particularly 
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Black Sea, Tidelesa mland sea oil Europe, which reoeivM th« ^4 

the Danute and those of the great southward flowing rivew of Eusaia 
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in the Caucasus-Armcnia regions 
and on the W., where the Istranja 
Mts. form rocky headlands close to 
the shore. It is 720 m. long from 
E. to W. and about 350 m. wide 
from N. to S., its area being 
150,000 sq. m. Its depth in the 
centre is about 7,360 ft. 

The sea has no tide, but strong 
currents are caused by the large 
rivers draining into it. the most 
important of these being the Ku- 
ban and Don, through the Sea of 
Azov, the Dnieper, Bug, Dniester, 
and Danube on the N.\V., and the 
Kizil Irmak and Sakarya on the JS. 
Owing to the immense amount of 
fresh water it receives, the surface 
water is brackish. The only island is 
Adassi, at the mouth of the Danube. 
The sea is easily navigable in sum- 
mer, but in winter severe storms 
make navigation dangerous, and 
ice forms on the N. coasts. 

In the N. the Crimean peninsula 
has a climate like that of the 
Mediterranean, but the rest is very 
cold in winter. Among its ports 
are ^Sulina, Odessa, Kherson, 
Yevpatoria (Eupatoria), Sevas- 
topol, Poti, Batum, Trabzon, Sam- 
sun, Sinope, Varna, and Constanta. 
By the ^treaty of Pans, 1856, the 
Black Sea was neutrab'sed, and 
Russia and Turkey agreed to 
abstain from establishing arsenals 
on its coast ; but these arrange- 
ments were cancelled in 1871, and 
both Russia and Turkey placed 
lleets upon it. ‘ ^ 

Black Sea, Operations in the. 
Action here in the First Great War 
began on Oct. 29, 1914, without 
any declaration of wmr from 
Turkey, with an attack on Odessa 
delivered^ by German and Turkish 
vessels, in which three Russian 
ships were sunk. Sevastopol w’as 
shelled at long range on Oct. 31. 
On Nov. 18 a squadron of Russian 
pre-Dreadnoughts encountered the 
German battle-cruiser Goeben and 
bhe Black Sea and 
inflicted considerable damage on 
the Goeben. On April 3, 1915, 
J^^rldsh light cruiser Med- 
Aj '^as mined and sunk off 
Odessa. She was afterwards salved 
by the _ Russians, and during the 
revolution was retaken by the 
Germans. On Oct. 21, Bulgaria 
havmg declared war, the Russian 
7 appeared off Varna and 
shelled the port. Late in 1917 
the revolution paralysed the Rus- 
fleet ; and in 1918 most of its 
effective ships were captured by 
the Germans and Turks when the 
German army occupied the Rus- 
Sian naval bases on the Black Sea. 
After the sun-ender of Turkey, 
Oct. 30, 1918, Alhed warships en- 


tered the Black Sea, recovered t 1 k' 
Russian vessels, and occiij)i('fI 
Constantinople (Istanbul). 

The Black Sea became a st-raii'- 
gic centre for the Soviet fleet in the 
Second Great W'ar. Before' 1941 
Germany used this route to import 
oil from the U.S.S.R., \armi, on 
the Bulgarian coast, being the port 
of entry. Conslanza, tlie Ru- 
manian oil port, was la-avily 
bombed by the Russians after war 
broke out in 1941 ; Batum, an oil 
and petroleum base on the S.E. 
shore, was an important c(‘iitrc for 
Soviet supplies, since the })oi’t lic's 
at the end of the pipe-lim^ from 
Baku. Novoro.ssiisk, a port on the 
E. shore to which runs a branch 
of the oil pipe-line from Grozny 
to Rostov, was captured by the 
Germans on September 11, 1942, 
and remained in their hands for 
tw'elve months. By September, 
the Russians w'orc advancing 
steadiK' W., and the position of 
Axis shipping in the BlacL S('a b('- 
came [increasingly precarious. A.xis 
forces attempting to escape from 
the Caucasus and the Crimea by 
sea suffered heavily from attacks 
by the Red navy.' Early in 19Fj 
the Germans had been cleared from 
the W''hole of this area. Spji Crimea ; 
Russo-German Campaign. 

Black Shirts. Name given to 
members of fascist organizafions. 
Members of the Italian nationalist 
movement, founded by Mussolini 
(i^.v.) in 1919, wore black shirts 
as a uniform and came to hti 
generally referred to in English 
as Black Bhirts. 

Bir Oswald Mosley the 

leader of the former British Diuon 
of Fascists, founded iu 1931 , 
adopted the black shirt lor his 
adherents. The Public Ordei- Acit, 
1936, made it illegal in the U.k! 
for anyone to wear in public, wdth- 
out police permission, a uniform 
associating him wnth any political 
organization or object. 

Blacksmiths’ Company. Lon- 
don city livery company. Incur, 
porated by prescription in 1,325, it 

has written re- 
cords dating from 
1496. It w'as 
united wuih ili (3 
Bpurriers and its 
first charter 
granted in 1571. 
The lease of its 
hall in Queon- 
, ^ifh® expired in 

1 /»o and was not renewed. The 
company’s funds are used to pro- 
vnde pensions and for educational 
objects. The address of the clerk is 
70, Old Broad Street, London, 

J!. 



mad(' a 
lie died 

{Pnaiii,s 



Blacksmiths’ 
Company arms 


Blackstone, Bin William 
(1723 80). British jurist. Ilo ^vas 
burn in Glu'aiKsidi', duly 10, 1723 , 

Mon ul a silk 
nu'rci'f, was 
(‘ducat('d at 
(dm rierhouse 
and Pein- 
broki' ( 
Dxford, and 
was eaJl('d to 
tile bar at die 
IniK'r fl’i'uiple 
in 1716, [I(. 

v'as then a 
fellow of All 
Bouls, and in 1758, luvviiig failed 
to .seeuiv a (inietiee in boiidnu, he 
was a[)|)oiiitod first X'iiKu’iau pro- 
flssKoi* af Oxlord. 11 is great work, 

( Vmnneiitaj'ies on tlu^ bnws of 
England, 1765 69, Ui ri'iirodueliou 
ot bis prolesHoriiil b'cturi'S, eoii- 
(ains t'hei lirst I'oinpri'lw'usive 

Nurvi'y oftlu' English b'gal sysO'in. 

Eor a tiuK' 1 h' was also priiieipal of 
Noav Inn Hall. Blaekstoni' sat for 
some yi'ars in tlu' lious<* of eom- 
mons, and in 1770 was 
jiidgi', of eoinnion pbais. 

Fob. 14, 1780, 

Blackthorn ok, Blok 

Mph)oM<t). A shrub of the Family 
Ro.sueeat', vvilb many si ill' branehes 
a n d t w i g s 
which usually- 
end in imrd 
s[>in('s. fl’ h e 
small w li i t. e 
flowt'i's are 
priKluei'd i n 
great abuiul. 
anet' Ix'fori' t he 
egg ■ sh a p (' d 
l('av('H, ami an' 

Hueeee<l<‘d hy 

small bla<9v lirufx's, (containing a 
ou('-He(*(h'(l stoiu'. flTeri' are thnx' 
fairly di.stiued lorins or Hub-Hpi'eii'Hi 
t(h(' sloe, r(‘strict,('d k) Europe^ ; the 
hullae(', a native of Enropi' and N. 
Africa, and ext-tuifling E. to tlu* 
Himalaya ; and tlu' wild plum, be- 
lieved to he native only in W. A.sia. 

Blacktongue, Gondition in 
whi(‘]i tins dorsal surfaei^ of tlu' 
tongue has a black <‘oat.iug, Bueh 
a stain may be eaiisi'd by e(‘rlain 
drugs, or mark an old intla, mina- 
tory siti', or refl('et< the general 
pigmc'ntal ion of a eondition sueli 
as Addison’s diseasi' ((/.r.), but 
the term is now speeifleaJly used 
for two ailments. In tiVst the 
papillae on tlic^ back of the tongm^ 
become prok)ng<‘d, simulating 
haira,^ The nature and origin of 
the pigment are unknown ami dis- 
appearance is spontaneous. Thort^ 

IS no real treatment, but it is 
advisable to abstain from alcohol, 
tobacco, and highly seasoned foods. 



Blackthorn, or Sloo, 
Prunus spinosa 
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Tlic accoTicl and more important theii’ great reputation, and th(‘y 
form of blaektongue ia caused by gained tlio distinctive red liaekle 
deficiency of Vitamin 152 (ribo- badge for conspicuous bravery at 
flavin), complicated by other Cieldermalsen in 1795 . Tlu\v wert' 
obscure food factors. It is found to the fore in the Napoleonic wars, 
in cases of pellagra and is in I^^gypt lSOO- 1 , and at (Corunna, 

known and has been studied in serving through the Ikminsular 
dogs. Wai‘, and were at tj, mitre Jh'as 

Black Varnish Tree and Waterloo. Tlu'y were in tlu‘ 

rhoca mitala). Large Indian ever- Highland Brigade in the Orimeai, 
green tree of the family Anacar- ami fought hard during the 
diaccac. Growing to a height of Indian Mut iny ; latis' th(’y servinl 
100 ft., it has largo, undivided, in Ashanti, and stornu'd tlu^ 
leathery leaves and panicles of red ('nti’i'nehimmts at ''B'l-c'LKi'bir. 
flowers. Odio very h(‘av'y dark- During the hirst Gr<‘u.ii War many 
coloured wood is known as lignum hatt.alions of tin* I’cgiment sc'rvc'd 
vitae of Pegu. Holes an' bon'd in in nddilion to tlu' two ngular bnt- 
the trunk, and after several days talioiis; om^ was nott'd for good 
these arc found to be filled with a work at. Loos. 

thick, white juiiu’', which liUrns 'Ik'rritorial baHalions of tdie 
black after e.KpoH arc to thcs air. It. Blai'k Watcti went to hraiuu' with 
is kept fluid by being stored urnhu' the 5 lKt (Highland) division af the 
water, and is used for kuapK'ring. out break of tluoSi'concl Gri'at War, 
Blackwall. Industrial district and m^iv surrotirnh'd at St. Valery 
of E. London, Eiiglaml, on the on June 12 , 194 ( 1 , Hu' few survivors 
N. side of the Aduimes. The being eoinpelh'd to surn'mh'r. 
district is in the borough of Eresh servieo battalions W('r(^ 
Poplar. It con- 
tains the E. India ' IX * " ‘ ^ 

Docks and vast xi ‘ » tafw 

wair Tunnel,' for I. IX 

pedestrians and 
vehiedes, comu'cts ' 
it with M Grt'cn- f 
wich. Opened in I* 

1897 , the tunned \ 
is (), 2()0 ft. long, r ' 

1,220 ft. bi'ing 
under t h e ^ 

Thames. It is a ' 
coueretc - lined, p 
double iron tube'. 

27 ft. in ext('i-nal i 
diameter. a n d Blackwall Tunnel. Entrance to the subway for podos- 

i f « xxr u tdans and vehicles beneath the Thames, oonneotinff 

1 ^. ^ .. .” Blackwall with E. Greenwich 

£87 1,000, or, with 

the approaches, £ 1 , 205 , 000 . In rais('(L and th(^ Black Watcli 
1938 plans were put forward for joiiu'd tlu^ 8 lh army as |)art. of tlu^ 
duplication of the tunnel. reiumHtituted 5 Ist' division. 9 ’h(‘ 

Black Watch (Royal Hrorr- n'giunmt was thc^ spearh(‘a,(l of 
LANnKiLS). British army n^gi- Gtni. Montgomery’s infantry in 
ment. It originated in indepondont the assault on tlu^ Mart'th Lim^ 
companies raised in 1739 to pro- and the n'girnent’s Htorining of th<^ 
servo order in N. Scotland. These Wadi Akarit was deserila^d as omi 
men formed a watch, and from the of the most lu^roie. aidiiiwenu'iits of 
dark colour of their tartan came the war, Otluu' battalions fought 
to be known as the Black Watch, in thc' Par East and took pari in 
In 1740 the regiment was added thc invasion of tlu' (.loutiiu'nt in 
to the British army, and was num- June, 1944 . The n'ginumtal depot 
bored the 43 rd, lati'r tlui 42 ud. A is at Pc'rth. 
second battalion was constituted a Blackwater. Name borne by 
separate regiment, the 73 rd, or a numbi'r of rivi'rs in thc British 
Perthslures, in 1786 , and the two Ish's. The largest, tlu^ Black- 
were united in 1881 . water of Munster, Iivkiml, issues 

The record uf the Black Watch from th<‘ hordiu’ hills of (V)i 4 < and 
began with the charg(^ at Pontenoy Kerry, and flows 100 rn. to Voughal 
in 1745 . Their gallantry here was Bay. Anof.hcr Irish Bla<tkwat(‘r 
the theme of admiration through- risi's in co. Tyrone and flows 50 m. 
out all Britain. At Ticonderoga in to Lough Neagh. TIu^ principal 
1759 the Highlanders increased Blackwater of England has its 
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sounu' near .SalTron Wahh'n in 
Essex, and enters Hu^ North Se-a 
at M<‘rsea Island, afU'r flowing a 
distaau^e of 40 m. 

Blackwater Fever. Acaite 
com})liea 44 ou of chronic malignant 
t'l'i'tiau malarial. It is charaeterist'd 
by a sc'Vi'fc spont.am'ous destrue- 
tion of red bbtod (^ells in tlu' blood 
vesHC'ls, \vhi(!h resulls in the 
|)r('st'ue<‘ of blooil-pignu'iili in tib(' 
uriiK'. IA'V('i', vomiliiug, jaumli(a\ 
a.ud aiuu'inia an' promim'ul-. It 
occurs in tropical comil-rk^s, par- 
ticularly Africa, S. Ana'ruia, and 
{rarts of India. 

Wliih' (irill or* <'xc(‘.ssiv(' (‘Xertioii 
may^ [rrYcipitait' an ati^aifli, sorru'- 
times (|uinitie takr'ii as ji enr(' for 
malarial would sci'm to <lo so. I(i 
has be('n suggestr'd Hial. (liis is du<‘ 
tio ih(' diiV'ct action of ({uiiiine on 
tilu' blood corpuH<’l('H or, altii'rna- 
tivcly, Uiat a biological lysiii is 
formr'd ; wbicli, if eillu'r, of tlu'sr' 
tlKM)i'i('H is eoiTcct. is ui>])r(»ved. 
M(^pacrine is safer for purposcH of 
prev<'ntiou than is (|uiuin(‘ in p('r- 
.sons known to Ix' subjr'eli t.o these 
attaek.s as a (ionifrlication of 
malaria,. Death may occur from 
kidmy failuH', Hu' tri hub's of tlu' 
organ bet^oming blocker) with 
bloofl-piguK'irt. Th(' amu'mia mu.st, 
b(i combated and th<' urlm^ kr'pl, 
nlkaliiu', as llu' pigau'nts ai'C mor<* 
solubh' in an nlkaliiU' uu'dium. 

Black Week. Popuhir mum' 
for tlu' p<‘i‘iod !)('<?. 19 17 , 1899 , 
c^arly in t»Iu^ H. Africa.n war, during 
which tht'i Brit'ish jaihlie leanu'rl 
of tiiri'c Hi'i'iouH rcvcrsr's trr tb<* 
jircHtigt' of BiiHsh arms Uit Mag- 
(U’Hfout.(in, Stoi’iulu'rjL a,ud (hlen- 
so -thus I'ec'civiug tiu' first blow 
to a,SHUi'ainc(' of euay vitflury over 
the Bor'rs. Onc' immc(liat.<‘ n'Hull 
was the appoird-nu'iit of RobertH 
to HU|»'i'S('(le Bulb't* as commamb'r 
of th(^ British fons'S in H. Afriea, 
aSVc Houth Afi'icaiii V\'ar, 
Blackwell, Pu'/ahktii (IK 21 
1919 ). British doctor, the! lirst 
woman doctor. Boi'u Pi'b. 3 , 1821 , 

" ' - - at. Bristol, she 

was ta.!v(‘u to 
U.S.A. at 

111 ^Tl' Hhc 

o()eiu'<lasehof>l 
■' \ (imtinnatii, 

” " /l \ ^ study imsli- 

,| I oims th(‘n a 

' ' ^ I chme-d pndes- 

Idizabeth BlackwHl, sion to wonum, 
first woman doctor 

t.o the imalieal colbige at. (fl'iu'va, 
N(^w York, wher(< she took hep 
degrerr in 1 849. Hlur was the. lirst 
woman to obtain a medical <h'gre<i 
many country. In 1851 Hhesetthnl 
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dovn to practise in New Yorl^; 
where she established the New 
York infirmary for women. From 
1868 she made London her home, 
having placed her name on the 
British medical register in 1859 
while on a visit to England. There 
she helped to found, and taught at, 
the London school of medicine for 
women, dying at Hastings May 31, 
1910. Her sister Emily (1826 
1910) collaborated with her. 

Black Widow. Name of species 
of venomous spiders of the genus 



Lalrodectes, found in the Old and 
the New World, especially L. mac- 
taus of the West Indies and south- 
ern U.S.A. The female is black 
with a white spot ventraUy, and 
sometimes eats the male after 
mating. 



Blackwood. Flowers 
and leaves of Dal- 
hergia latifolia 


Blackwood. Timber of thre( 
Indian trees of the family Legumin 
osae. Dalhergia latifolia, commoi 
. on the Coro 

mandel anc 
Malabar coasts 
j I r leaves 

1 broken into £ 

double row o. 
leaflets, anc 
white flowers 
in clusters. Its 
dark - purplish 
close-grainet: 
timber is valu 
able for build 
ing, furniture 
and carvings 
Dalbergia sissoides is a smaller tree 
but its timber is equally valuable 
D. sissoo, found in Bengal and the 
Punjab, produces a durable dark- 
brown timber used for railway 
sleepers. 

Australian l^lackwood, fron 
Acacia mdanoxylon, another genus 
of the Leguminosae, varies in col- 
our from red-brown to nearly blaci 
and is an excellent cabinet timber 
Blackwood, Algeenon (1869^ 
1951). British author. A son oi 
Sir Arthur Blackwood and Sydney, 
duchess of Manchester, he was 
educated at Wellington and 
Edinburgh university. After an 



Algernon Blackwood, 
British novelist 

Misted 


adventurous 
youth, when, 
among other 
occupations, 
lie farmed in 
(Canada, dug 
for gold, and 
ran an hotel, 
he became a 
journalist in 
N e w Y o r k. 
His first novel, 


The Empty House, 1906, gave an in- 
dication of his extraordinary imag- 
inative gifts, which in John Hihaiec, 
1908, he displayed to the full. His 
subsequent novels and stories re- 
vealed a powerful vein of mysti- 
cism and fantasy. The best-known 
included The Human Chord, 1910 ; 
The Centaur, 1911 ; Pan’s Gardcm, 
1912; Ten Minute kStories, 1913; 
The Bright Messenger, 1921 ; 
Episodes Before Thirty (auto- 
biograph j^), 1923 ; Tongues of 

Fire, 1924 ; Full Circle, 1929 ; 
The Fruit-Stoners, 1934 ; The 
Tales of Algernon Blackwood, 
1938. In his last years he became a 
successful story-teller by sound 
and television broadcasting. He 
died Dec. 10, 1951. 

Blackwood, William (1776- 
1834). kScottish publisher. Born at 
Edinburgh, Nov. 20, 1776, he was 
apprenticed to 
a local book- 
seller. He be- 
came manager 
to a bookseller 
i n Glasgow, 
and after some 
London expe- 
rience started 
business in 

Edinburgh in W. Blackwood, 
1804,be£mning Scottish publisher 

in 1816 as a 

general publisher. With John 
Murray he issued the first seric^s 
of Scott’s Tales of My Landlord, 
He was the principal founder 
of The Edinburgh Encyclopa(‘dia, 
1810-30, and, dying Sept. 10, 1834, 
passed on the business to his sons, 
Alexander and Robert. Cons nil 
Annals of a Publishing House, 
M. 0. Oliphant and Mrs. Gerald 
Porter, 1897-8. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. A 

monthly periodical, familiarly 
knowii as Maga. It was established 
in Edinburgh in April, 1817, as a 
Tory rival to The Quarterly Re- 
view, by William Blackwood', who, 
taking control in October, changed 
the original title from The EcUn- 
hurgh Monthly to Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine. The number 
containing the famous satire of The 
Chaldee MS. (by James Hogg, J. G. 
Lockhart, and John Wilson) and 



a l)itt(T attack (by Lockhart) on 
The Cockney School of Po(>try laid 
th(^ foundation of its proHp(‘rity. 
Among its (listingiiisluHi eont.ribu- 
t.ors may b(' named Sir WalU'r Scott, 
l)e (^inincH'v, John Gaits Sir Archi- 
bald Alison (tlu' liistorian), Ghris- 
toplu'i* North (dolm Wilsoti), Mis. 
Oliphant, Buhvc'r lyitoti, G(‘orgc 
Eliots Antliony Trollop(‘, Samuel 
Warren, David Masson, dost'ph 
Goni’ad, HcaitaFa^ llarrmkMi, NOl 
Munro, AlfiH'd Noyt's, and laii llay. 

Bladder. Hollow organ which 
serv(‘s as a r(\servoir for tlu's nrinc' 
ht'fove it is (lisel\jn'g<>d in t lu' act. of 
niiidnrilion. Wh<ai (mi ply tlm 
hladdc'f li(‘s (mtindy in tla^ pGvis, 
hut as it liecomes distemded il» rises 
into 11u‘ abdomen. Uriiu^ (mt.ers tlu‘ 
hladd(T from tlu* kidu(\vs through 
two duets, calk'd tlu' uri't.erM, whi<4i 
ojien into tlu' jiosUu’ior part of the 
bast' of the organ ; it k'aves tlu' 
bladder througli tlu' urt'thra-. Tht' 
neck of tlu; hladdt'f wh(*roi it joins 
the urethra is surromult;d by the. 
prostate gland (t/.e.). dJu; hladdt'r 
is cov(a*ed with jK'ritioiU'um except 
in front, and its wall eonsists of 
mus(;u]ar and lihrous Uhsiu; hu})- 
})lied wit h hlood-vt'sst'ls and nerves 
and Ihual with mucous iiu'mhraim. 

The hlatkh'r may he a.ttaek(‘d by 
various disi'iist's, tlu; most fretpumt 
of which is intlammaiiion of tho 
bladder wall, or cystitis, ’flu; e.om- 
motu'St caust; of aeaitc eystitiis 
is gonorrluu'al infetdaon ; othew 
eaust'H an' tlu; int/roduction of 
st'ptio organisms from using a 
dirty oatht;ter or otiu'r insinmumt, 
injury to tlu; hladthw, and exposuro 
1-0 cold, partieailarly in gouty |)(;r- 
sons. Chronic eysthls is caustal by 
irritation of tlu; W(dls of tlu; 
bladder by cakaili or (k'positiS of 
gravel, tunumrs, fort'ign bodit's, 
and ulet'ratum. Tlu; condition is 
particularly apt to oexmr in 
ekk'i'ly num in wliom tlu; passage 
of urhu; is n'stvietiCHl by (jompres- 
aion of tlu; neck of tiu; bladder 
from an (mlargcal prostati; gland. 

Tlu; bladdt'f may also Iwcomo 
the seat of tuhcnmlouH diseam; or 
of ctuKicr. Injury to Hu's hladdc't 
may be caused by direct violc'ucc 
applied to tlu; front (jf tlu; abdo- 
nu'ii, or may be a C(nn])lieation of 
fracture of the lu'lvis, or may 
result from over-diHt(‘nsion. 

Bladder Campion {iSUfw ciuni- 
labua), Perenniai. herb of the fam- 
ily Caryophyllaoeao. A native of 
Europe, N. Africa, and W. Asia, it 
is common in corniidds and waste 
places and by roadsidt'S. Tho whole 
plant is glaucous, and grows to a 
height of 6 in.-2 ft. The l(;avc‘H are 
egg-shaped or oblong, in pairs, tludr 
bases ioinod arouiul tho stem ; the 
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flowers are droopinp;, in a few- 
flowered panicle. The sepals are 
combined in a bladder-like calyx, 
and the five white petals are so 
deeply cleft as to appear ten. 

Bladder-nut Tree {Staphylea 
pinnata). Shrub of the family Sapin- 
daceae, a native of S. Europe. Its 
leaves are divided into five or seven 
smooth, oblong, saw-edged leaflets. 
The flowers are small and white, in 
drooping sprays. The seeds or 
nuts are contamed in a bladder- 
like inflated capsule, are round and 
white, with the flavour of jiistachio, 
oily, and slightly purgative. 

Bladder jPlum. Malformation 
of the fruit _of the jfliim tre(‘, caused 
by attack on the twigs of the tree 
of the fungus Exoascus privn/i 
This fungus extends into the 
ovary of the flower, causing the 
newly formed fruits to bo much 
larger than healthy plums of the 
same age, and preventing forma- 
tion of the “ stone.” They soon 
fade, shrivel, and fall from the 
tree. Branches showing the 
presence of the fungns should bo 
cut off and burned. 

Bladder Pod (T eslcaria Ktrlcii- 
lata). Perennial herb, member of 
the family Cruciforao. A native of 
S. Europe, it is about a foot high. 
The stems are clothed with oblong 
leaves and end in a cluster of four- 
pctalled yellow flowers. The seed 
vessel is a round, inflated pod, the 
size of a pea. 

Bladder Seed {Danaa cormi- 
biensa). Perennial herb, member of 
the large family Umbelliferac. A 
native of' S. Europe and Britain 
(Cornwall and S. Bevon onl}')^ if 
has a spindle-shaped root and an 



erect, branching stem, ft. -2 ft. 
high. The large radical Icavtvs liiav<‘ 
long stalks and arc twice or ihriet' 
divided into wedge-shaped seg- 
ments with deeply cut edges. fl!he 
small white flowers are in com- 
pound umbels, each p(‘ial with a 
long point turned ovtu' cetitrc'- 
wards. The fruits are tiny bladders, 
each containing a single, loose secal. 

Bladder Senna {Calutm arbor- 
escenii). Shrub of the family Begu- 
miiiosae. A native of central and 
S. Europ(‘, it alif.ains a lu'ight of 
about 10 ft. The Ic'uf is brokej) iido 
two rows of elliptic IcnlUfls ; the 
flowers ai‘e pea-liki‘ ami yellow, 
about six in a spray. The lealk'ts 
are purgatives and are fnapuuitly 
mixcal with those of the t.riu' stoma. 

Bladder Worm. Nanu“ givt n 
to the UysticercUi'i stage in tlu' life 
history of the tapeworm. The (gg, 
after being swallowed by a pig with 
its food, hatebes out into a rountl 
embryo witli hooks, which makes 
its way from the stomach to tlu^ 
blood-vessels and thence to the 
tissues of the inuRcles. It tlum 
passes into a donnani' singe as a 
small cyst, whieh is known as i ho 
bladder worm. Ptu'k thus iaftaded 
is knttwu as measly, and if it is 
eaten by a human bdng ilu^ eysi 
develo})s into a tapeworm, whieh 
attaches itself by hooks to the wall 
of the intestine. iSVe Cestoch's. 

Bladderwoii: (UtriciUarla). Ex- 
tensive genus of herbs, of tlu^ 
fa mi 1 y Lentibulariae<‘a,c>. Tlu'y 
have irregular, two-li])p(‘d Ib^wers. 
Thoaciuatic Hpeeies havm the leavc's 
divided into thread-like segnumts, 
to which are attached miiiutt^ 
piteher-like bladders (Lai. idriru- 





Bladder. Orgamsms to which this name has been given : 1. Bladder Nut 
Staphylea pinnata, 2. Bladder Plum : Left, exterior showing malformation • 
right, interior showing hollow and undeveloped stone. 3. Bladder worm, CvstL 
cercus. 4. Bladder Pod, Vesicaria ntrioulata. 5. Bladder Seed, Danaa 
cornubiense. 6. Bladder Senna, Colutea arboresoons. 7. Bladderwort 
tJtricularia, 8. Bladder Campion, Silene cuonbalus 


lus). These* liave a luovabb* valve 
{UM'oHS i.he <ip('ning, which allows 
small iupinl'ie- aMiina.ls to ('iitiu* but 
prc'venls their exit. fl'lu' plant* 
lias no roots, but* a.Iisorbs food 
from d('eompoS(‘d insect nutminH. 
Hirce a(piat.ic sp<aucs of bbiddiu*- 
wort fKH-ur in ponds in tlio U.K. 

Bladensburg'. Village of Mary- 
land, U.H.A. On tb(' Potomac 
riv(‘r, 0 ni. by rly. N. E. of Wash- 
ington, it WHS the Hc(ui<* of Irhe 
Ih'ilisli victory, Aug. 2*1, ISM, ovc'r 
tJi(‘ Anna'icans, which led to ilu'i 
capture of Washington. 

Blades, Wiliuam (ISIM 1)0). 
Ih'ilish prinf(‘r and hihliogrn,ph(‘r. 
Lorn at* (Iapha,m, Surn'y. I)(‘<u 5, 

I S 2 *1 , h <‘ 
HN’vi'd as an 
a. p p r<‘ n 1- ic(* , 
and later wan 
a partiu'r, iin 
his fatIuM‘’H 
printing linn 
(Blades and 
a* H t ). 1 1 

a n n o t a t e d 





William Blades, 
British printer 


(lax t on’s 


Oova'i'iiaylo of 
'lh'lth(\ ISflS, and wr(hc a, nutnlxu’ 
of l)ooks, including an<l 

Typogra[)Iiy of Pa.x<on, willi Evi- 
(lcn<‘(‘ of U is OoniK'.xion with Oohird 
Mansion, th(* Lrintca* at Bnigiss. 

; Oa*tjdogu(' of th<i Books 
Ih’inhsl hyChiXton, iStiH; Mtslals, 
dot, tons, and 'I’oktais in (Connexion 
with Print*('rH and the Art* of Print- 
ing, IHOl) ; ShakspiSH* and 
graphy, 1S72; Encmi<'H (»f Ihmks, 
]8H0. lie died April 27, IHllO. 


Blaenau Festiniog oh 

BPAKNAtr bhofiH'nNio(j.* Eornnu* 
t,own of M(U’i(nicthHhirts Wales, 
part of the urh. (list, of lA'slhiiog 
iq.v.). At tli(^ heu-d of Oic vah^ of 
lA'stiniog, it* is a cica.n pincc' built <d‘ 
shdv. a.nd dt'.vofnd to Hlalc ((muTy- 
ing. iN>p. (lord) 5,102. 

Blacnavon ou Blaknakon. An 
urba,n (list, and market t*ovvn of 
MonmoutiliHhirc, England, fl m. 
K.N.W. of Pontypooi by Hy. (t 
has (ioalmiiu^H, iron and Htiad 
works, and blast furnmu's. Ma,rk(*t 
day, Sat. Lop. (lOfd) 0,777. 

Blagodat. Isolat(‘d {leak on tin* 
E. sIojH^ of th(^ Ui'a.l Mts., linssia,. 
It has (uxUaiHivi^ layau’s of magnet ie. 
iron or(^ with 52 5H p.e, iron. 

Blagoveshchensk. (Capital ol 
Atnui* region, H.S.L.S.It,, in the 
Soviet Ear East. On thc' Amur at 
its e.onihumn'. with iJm 5<eya, it is 
Honu^ fll5 in. hy Ht(aum'i' W. of 
Khabarovsk, and is an imp<n’taut 
railway jnmdnm. I ron-fonmiing 
and iiour milling an^ important 
indusiries, and a lurg(' tradi' in 
(au'eals, teal, and cattk^ is cannal ou, 
but the ])roH])erity of the town m 
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chieily due' to the proximity of 
goldmines. Pop. (est.) 60,000. 

Another Blagoveshchensk lies in 
Bashkir A.S.S.B., about 30 m. 
of Ufa on the r. Belaya ; its chief 
industry is the making of agri- 
cnltnrai machinery. 

Blaine, James Gtllespte (1830- 
93). American politician. Bom at 
West Bro^vnsville, Pa., Jan. 30, 
1830, and educated at Washington 
College, Pa., he was a teacher 
1848-54. A Republican, he was a 
member of Maine legislature 1859- 
62 (Speaker 1861-62) and a repre- 
sentative in Congi-ess 1862-76 
(Speaker 1866-76). He failed to 
.secure presidential nomination in 
1876 and 1880 ; nominated in 1884, 
he lost the election. Secretary of 
state, 1889-92, in Harrison’s ad- 
ministration, he convened the first 
Pan-American conference, held 
in 1890, and brought the Bering 
Sea Question (g'.r.) to arbitration. 
He died at Washington, D.C., on 
Jan. 27, 1893. 

Blair, Hugh (1718-1800). Scot- 
tish divine. Born at Edinburgh, 
April 7, 1718, he graduated at the 

university in 
1739, and 
from 1754 
until his death 
was one of the 
chief preach- 
ers in Edin- 
burgh. In 
1759 he began 

of 
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glass suitable for telescopes. He Blake, Uoi.r.uT (If.i)!) 

Lcceeded, but the glass, called iMiglisli julinini,. Uoi n a(, l.ndg- 
aplanatio because free from aber- water S<.mers('l«liire iii ^Higust 
ration, never came into general l.'jil! he wa« at Si. Alhams I lull ami 
use. He died Dec. 22, 182S. IVadImm ( n - . , 

Blair Athol. Small town in ege, iMi 

Central District of Queensland, Iroin IM.) to jk 

'Vustralia, 20 m. N.W. of Clermont. 102.). M.l . for , ^ m, 

It is a sheep and cattle-grazing Hndgwator. 

centre, and in the local mines 'are 1(40 and Ihl.i. , 

worked gold, copper, and open- lie commaniled 

east coal. ,r< 1^1 

Blair Atholl OR Atitole. Parish [liirliariK'ut jiry 

and village of Perthshire, Scotland, armies, diHiiiii- Robert Blake, 

It is at the junction of the rivers guislung him- EnKlish sailor 

Tilt and Garry, 3 m. N.W. of self by the ’'"''V/wmv/"'''"*’ 
the Killiecrankie Pass and 35 m. capture 

N.W. of Perth by railway. the dtMeiiei' ol dauiiion, Kvhl 45, 

Blair Castle, a fine specimen of wbich lu^ held for tuNudy a yi'ar. 
Scottish baronial arehitecture, is In 164!) P>lak(' was given (mm- 
the seat of the dukes of Atholl. maml of t lu' IU h'Is of tlu^ Commoti- 


l('g(‘, Oxford, 
from 16 1 5 t<» 
1625. M.Ib for 
Bridgwa t e r, 
1640 and 1645, 
he commanded 
ti’oops in tln^ 
[larliarmnit ary 
armies, disiiii- 


0^ 


Wi nr 

Robert Blake, 
EnKlislii sailor 

W'dilhiim ('oth‘i/i‘, 
(Ki'fard 


Built in 1269 and restored in 1872, 
it was occupied by Montrose before 


If 

iiSil , i 





Blair Castle, the historic Perthshire seat of the 
Dukes of Atholl. The oldest part dates from 1269 
F. W. Hardu! 


wc'alih. A royalist IUmJ. bad 
organized by PriiuH^ Ituptudr. Iilak<‘ 
drov(> liiin into th(‘ 
Medit<‘rrant‘a,n and (le- 
st roy(‘d many of bis 
' , ships. Il(^ (Hunmanded 

B tlie IliH't. in tlu' l)ul(4i 
war (1(152 54), and 
jirovisl liimself mon^ 

Do Witt, l)(‘ R(Uyt(‘r, 
and Van 4’romp, owing 
his Hucci'ss in part to 
1h(‘ (‘xcf'lhmt organiza- 
tion a,nd a.( I mi nisi. ration 
at of the of ilu'. Admiralt y by Sir 
xomm9 va,n(^ In 1655. 

fHiivntuMH llnif II. Monadron 


Hugh Blair, lectures in the 

Scottish divine university on 

composition, which became so 
popular that in 1762 a regius pro- 
fessorship of rhetoric and belles- 
lettres was founded to which he was 
appointed. An ardent champion 
of the authenticity of Ossian, Blair 
owed his fame to his Sermons 
(5 vols.), ed. J. Einlayson with 
biographical notices, 1777-1801 ; 
and Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Belles-lettres (2 vols.), 1783. He 
died Dec. 27, 1800. 

Blair, Robert (1699-1746). A 
Scottish poet. Born at Edinburgh 
and educated at the university and 
in Holland, he was minister of 
Athelstaneford, East Lothian, 
from 1731 until his death, Feb. 4, 


the battle of Tippermuir, and was 
captured and partially destroyed 
in 1653 by Cromweira men. 
Graham of Claverhouac died hen^ 
after Killiecrankie, 1689. It alao 
sheltered tlie A^oung Prc^tencUu’ 
in 1745. Pop. (1951) pariah, 1,868. 
See Athol, Duke of. 

Blairgowrie and Rattray. 
Parish and police burgh of Perth- 
shire, Scotland. It stands on both 
sides of the river Erich t, 5 m, N. W. 
of Coupar Angus. It has flax, 
rayon, jute, and vegetable preserv- 
ing factories, makes agricultural 
implements, and is the centre of an 
area growing raspberries and seed 
potatoes. Pop. (1951) 5,379. 

Blake, Edward (1833-1912). 
A Cana<iian statesman of Irish 


in the Mcdil.ciTancan, h(» annihil- 
ated a Moorish 11 (m4i at. Porto 
Patina, ^hinis. 

lie achieved his most, brilliant 
f(‘at in 1657, (‘ornphd.i'ly anniliil* 
ating a tSpanish siimulron in tlu^ 
port of T(‘nm*ilV<‘. ll(‘ di(‘d four 
mouths InL't, Aug. 7, 1(557, a.H his 
ship was (uiti'i’ing IMymouth iSouud 
on tlu' ndfurn voyagi^ lUs body 
was t)uri(‘(l hi Westminster Ahh(\y, 
whence^ it was i'j(s4.(^d at. t.hi^ 
R(.‘Ht.oration. Pile, D. 

Mamiay, 1886; Hiolx'rt. BIak<‘, It. 
.Beadon, 1935; (huuu'al Blaln^ at 
Sea, 0. I). (Uirtiis, 1935. 

Blake, Wiliuam (1757 1827). 
British artist and poet.. 4’hird sou 
of a London hositu', ht‘ was horn 
in London, Nov. 28, 1757. A 


1746. His fame is based on one descent. He was born at Adelaide, fi iri visionary and 
blank verse poem of 767 lines, Ontario, Oct. 13, 1833. In 1867 - myHt.i(', as a 

The Grave, 1743. William Blake he became a member of the first <4uld of four he 

found in it inspiration for twelve of parliament of the Dominion, and |y® “’saw God put 

his finest designs. in 1871 prime minister of Ontario, j || M his for(4u‘a<l to 

Blair, Robert (d. 1828). Scot- During 1873-78 he was a member i|j|| fc H the window,” 

tish inventor. In 1785 he was of the Liberal cabinet and in 1880 Hr' i |f| and at H(‘.ven lu^ 

made professor of astronomy in leader of the opposition in the ji ' I ij'j spoln* of a t.nw 

Edinburgh university, but as there Dominion parlt. He settled in I li jji j full of angtJs 

was no observatory the post was a England as Nationalist M.P. for i wxLJI II iliii Peck ha in 

sinecure, and Blair spent most of S. Longford, 1892-1907. He died Hyc. Throe 

his time in attempts to find a new in Toronto, March 1, 1912. jr. iuuihps, k.a. yearn later, at 
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the ago of ten, ho was attending a 
drawing school in the Strand, and 
during 1771-78 was an engraver. 
For a time he studied at the Royal 
Academy, but learnt little, finding, 
as he said, that natural objects ^ 
weakened his imagination. In 1782 i 
he married Catherine Boucher, an 
illiterate girl whom he taught to 
read and write, and from whom he 
received devoted assistance. I 

From 1784 to 1787 ho kept a ‘ 
print shop in Broad Street, Golden 
Square. He exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1784, and in 1789 he 
was writing and decorating his 
immortal Songs of Innocence. 
These were followed in 1794 by 
the Songs of Experience. He was 
also at work on his Prophetic 1 
Books, evolving that complete 
symbolism, the key to which is 
largely lost. In those years, miser- 
ably poor, and detesting all busi- 
ness, he poured forth allegories, 
illustrations, poems, paintings. In 
1790, the year of his Song of 
Liberty, Blake was a red-hot re- 
publican : and at the meeting of 
The Friends of Liberty he warned 
Thomas Paine against going home, 
although he hated Paine’s redigious 
views, and so saved him by twenty 
minutes from arrest by Pitt. The 
September Massacres in Paris, 
1792, cured Blake of revolutionary 
ardour. Between 1793-1800 he 
lived at Hercules Buildings, Lam- 
beth, finding recreation from the 
engravings he supplied to pub- 
lishers in poetry and design. 

About 1800 the poet Hay ley 
persuaded Blake to go down to 
Felpham, in Sussex. Blake lived 
there for three years, doing a. con- 
siderable amount of hack-work for 
Hayley, and them lied back to 
London. His designs (1804-r)) for 
Robert Blair’s The Grave were 
purchased by a publisher named 
Cromck, who treated him with less 
than common honesty. However, 
his mainstay was Thomas Butts, 
of Fitzroy Square, who steadily 
bought Blake’s work at a guinea 
a drawing, admiring the man but 
baffled by his art. Butts’s collection 
was sold by his descendants and 
formed the nucleus of the Blake 
group in the Tate Gallery. Blake 
exhibited for the last time at the 
Royal Academy in 1808. Prom 
1813 John Linncll and a group of 
disciples commissioned his work, 
and it was for Linncll ho executed 
his illustrations to the Book of 
Job, Blake died at 3, Fountain 
Court, Strand, Aug. 12, 1827. His 
114 designs for Gray’s poems, lost 
lor more than 100 years, were 
found in the possession of the duko 
of Hamilton in 1919. 
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Blttko. One of his highly imaprinativo and oharaotoristio illusbraUons to the 
Book of Job, Blake’s masterpiece, executed for John Linnell 

Bibliograj^hy. PooticMil Works, at ib(' Wbu* offliu* in Ijondon 1922 
(ul. J. Saini)Hoii, DOf) mid lUKl ; g4. R, (diving from t h<' rt'gulararuiiy 

Blake’s Vision of ilu^ Book of 3ob, jjj ii)20, he- wa-s e.lu(d’ eoniinisHiouei' 
,1. H. WickHtoud, 1925 ; Livc's: poUci* for Victoi'ia 1 920 30, lie 

’hnmowHui ■ 

heeaiue eoatrolba- general of 

Blarney, Sni Tjkuvias Ai^hkr'I' aruiting. Bla,in(\v was e,-in-e. Auh- 
(1884-1951). AnHtraJia,n soldii-r. tralaui imptadal fovei'H ia Gu‘ Mid- 


Born at Wag- i 
ga, N.S.W., ' 
tJan. 24, 1884, 
he was at firsi 
a teacher, but 
in 1900 on- 
listed. After 
training in In- 
dia and Eng- 
land, he was 
.i+fophAa +y^ Sir Thomas Blarney, 

<ittacnecl to Australian soldier 

the Wessex 


(Iffl Easl. 1940 41 ; d(‘})ut)’ «adn»e. 
Middle East 1941 42; e.Jme. 
Allit'd bind Idrca's, 8,VV. I*aein<', 

1 94 2* -4 5. Having li‘d Hu^ Austra,- 
lian nHa)a(|ueHl/ of N(*.w GuiiKMi,, lu* 
was Australian .signatory at tbi‘ 
.la.pa.nt^se' Hurrtnaka’ in 'rokyo Bay, 
Sept. 2, 1945. Made F.M. 1950, h(‘ 
di(slMay27, 1951. <b>nsiin LibsJ. 
HetluM’ington, 1955. 

Blanc, (*) iQAN dosicmi GnAiuaw) 

Lotus (1813 82). Preneb kd't-wing 


territorials as a major when in poIiticiaAi. Born a4> Madri<I, 0<d.. 
Aug., 1914, he was summoned to 29, 1811, lu^ wimt t,o Paris at Hje 
join the Australian imperial forces close of the, 1830 riwohiiion, p(mni- 
in Egypt. He served in France, less ami lull of idents which he ("X- 
and was a hrigadier-geiieral at the pressed in OrgaiuHatiou du 'rravail 
imd of the First (h-eat War. Re- and llistoire de dix ans, the st'cend 
turning to Australia in 1919, ludie- also propagandti rather than Ins- 
came deputy chitd' of staff, lie was tory. Wlxm a thwv rnwoluHoti broke 
Australian military repreaentativo out in Ftd),, 1848, lu^ lasiame a 
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member of the provisional govern- 
ment and insisted upon the cre- 
ation of Ateliers Nationaux 
— vhich fell so far short of his 
expectations that he afterwards 
denied any responsibility for them. 
He was one of the few French 
leaders of 1848 to appreciate then 
the importance of Karl Marx. A 
few months later he had to fly to 
London, and did not return to 
Paris until Sept., 1870, when 
Napoleon III was a prisoner in 
Prussian hands. 

In the elections for the national 
assembly, 1871, Loius Blanc, who 
was against a premature peace, 
came first on the list in Paris. AVith 
the other Paris deputies and 
mayors (one of whom was Clemen- 
ceau) he refused to support the 
Commune. He continued active in 
political life until his death at 
Cannes, Dec. 6, 1882. He beheved 
in absolute equality and could see 
no sense in hberalism ; he advo- 
cated income tax, trade unions, dis- 
establishment of the Church , and 
the secularisation of education. 

Blanchard, Georges IVIarie 
Jean (1877-1954). French general 
whose gallant defence held off the 
German armoured attack while 
British and French troops escaped 
from Dunkirk, 1940. He had an 
excellent record during the First 
Great AA^ar, and in 1918 was a staff 
officer with Gen. Joffre. At the 
outbreak of the Second Great AA'^ar 
he was G.O.C. the French 1st army. 
In May, 1940, he advanced into 
Belgium, and, on the death in a car 
accident of General Gaston Billotte 
(1875-1940), assumed command of 
the group of Allied armies of the 
North. The surrender of the 
Belgian army placed Blanchard’s 
troops in an extremely dangerous 
position, and for his skilful con- 
duct of the battle of Flanders he 
was made an hon. K.C.B. He was 
removed from the active list by the 
Viehy government, Aug., 1940. 
He died Nov. 22, 1954, at Neuilly- 
sur-Seine. 

Blancliaxd, Samuel Daman 
(1804-45). British editor, friend of 
Thackeray, Lamb, Dickens, Brown- 
ing, Leigh Hunt, Harrison x\ins- 
worth,andBulwerLytton. Born at 
Great Yarmouth, May 15, 1804, he 
passed his early days in London, 
being educated at St. Olave’s 
school, Southwark. He became a 
lawyer’s clerk but, having made 
the acquaintance of Douglas 
Jerrold, turned to writing light 
verse and the editing of a suc- 
cession of periodicals, The True 
Sun, The Constitutional, The 
Court Journal, The Courier, He 
died Feb. 15. 1845. 


Blanc Nez. Cape on the N. 
coast of France. In the dept, ot 
Pas-de-Calais, 6 m. AAb of (’ahiis, 
and the northernmost promontory 
on the French coast, it is the site 
of an obelisk erected to mark ilic 
ser\rices of the Dover Patrol in the 
First Great AA^'ar. 

Blandford Forum. Borough 
and market town of Dorset, Eng- 
land, commonly called Blandtord. 
On the river Stour, it is 16 m. N.E. 
of Dorchester. It was sevwn'cly 
damaged by fire in 1579, 1077, 
1713, and i731 ; only 20 houses 
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Blandiord Forum. The parish church, 
1731-35 to replace the one which 
burnt down in 1731 

escaped the 1731 conflagration, 
after which Blandford was rebiiilii 
as a whole and remains an inita’- 
esting survival of an LSth-cent ury 
town, virtually all the buildings 
being of that period. Alfred 
Stevens (1818-75), the sculptor, 
was horn hero. Market day, 
Thurs. Pop. (1951)3,667. 

Bland-Sutton, Sir John (1855 
-1936). British surgeon who be- 
came a leading gynaecologist. 
Born at Enfield Highway, April 21 , 
1855, he began as a pupil teacher, 
but saved enough to study medi- 
cine at a private academy. In 1878 
he entered the Middlesex hospital, 
becoming assistant surgeon tlrero 
in 1886 and surgeon in 1905. 
Knighted in 1912, and, created a 
baronet in 1925, he was president 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
1923-26. His reminiscences, The 
Story of a Surgeon, appeared in 
1930. He died Dec. 20, 1936. 

Blanesburgh, Robert 
Younger, Baron (1861-1946). 
British judge. He was born Sept. 
12, 1861, at Alloa, and educated 
at Edinburgh Academy and Balliol 
College, Oxford. He was called to 


ihebarbyt lio Intuu* T(MU])le, I(S84, 
and took silk, 1900. Il(‘, tVcupumlly 
ap])ea,r(Hl btdbre t lu^ hoiiwo of lords 
and tiio judiciaJ comiuitt,(‘e of tb(‘ 
privy couucil. Fr()inot(‘d io th (5 
court (d’ a.])])(^al and nuidc^ a. P.(l. in 
1919, he was a, lord of aj)|)(\'d in 
orrlinary, 1923 37, taking the lile 
till(^ Ijord Bla.nosburgli on appoint- 
ment. K(‘rv(Hl as prineipai 

Brit ish delegat(’ion tlu^ Ib'pa, rat ions 
Commission, 1925-31. lie dic'd at. 
AAdnelu'Isc^a, Ang. 17, 1946. 

Blankenberghe. S(^aHid(^ re- 
sorts of Ik'Igiimi, in the provinee 
of VVesti Blanders. On tlm 
North S(‘a, 9 m. N.AV. of 
Brngevs, it lia,s a, parade niort^ 
than a mile long, an ex(;('b 
k'liti bathing la'acln and a 
casino. Originally a lishing 
N'illagt', ill Ix'caaut' Ui rival of 
Oste'inl as a. l>atliing rc'sort. 
lh)p. (0)47) 8,934. 

Blanket, Spc'cifically, a 
woolh'n Ix'd eovi'ring ; also 
c-ona-st'-spun woolh'n (4oth, 
and niixtiin's of hair and 
cottion nsf'd as bhinkeis. 

^'InTOi arci tlov'Ci main 
I vairic4'i(‘H of wool l>hmk(^i. : 

(1 ) 4'h<^ raisi'd bhvnln't. of 
Ultiny tyfx', in winch 

' a soft.H)ain and long-(ibr(‘d 

H W(4’t is nH<Ml ; in th<^ linish- 

itig ])ro(‘('HH th<^ lil>ri'H are 
raiscxl to (brni a n(M‘ey 
pil(^ on th(^ Hui’faee, so 
ini})roving its warmth- 
inrimi n ing propertdtm. 

(2) The cloth or Bury 
hhirdnd', wovc'ii from shorttx' woofs 
ami moi'(^ (iiu'ly spun tlian tln^ 
AVitajey type ; t lu^ lh*(‘ey pile is 
shorter than tliati of tlus' Wltta^y. 

(3) 4’he twilk'd, or Ayrshire, 
bhudaff, rath('r Iik(^ the Bury 
blaida'i in <l(niNity of wtawi^ 
and wov(m in a (llagonal twill 
pat torn. 

After bhiuding, the w(X)1h for 
blankets pass through a, shaking 
maehino vvdii(4i rtunoveH ttni dust 
and grit, and then go to a will(\ying 
maehino whieh opens th(^ (Ihrtuind 
fully preparers it. for the (ainling 
maehino. In this t.ho wool is 
doalt with by t.ons of ttiousands of 
small Htoel win's whi(4i assombk^ 
and mix tho bhmded libros and 
remove all foreign matter, Tlu^ 
wool is then condonsod, divided 
into strands or thresads, and wound 
on to largo bobbins preparatory to 
spinning. These large bob'bins 
are^ put on to spinniitg nudes, 
which redueo and twist the threads 
and wind' thorn on to small 
hob})ins preparatory to weaving. 
On tho looms the thre^ad is woven 
into long strips of blanket, mat erial, 
each strip making twelve pairs of 


built 
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blankets. After weaving, the 
material, which at this stage is 
slightly open in texture, goes to 
the milling and fulling machines, 
which shrink it and give it an oven 
texture and thickness. The 
materia] is next washed and 
bleached, and made ready for the 
raising machine. This consists of 
a revolving cylinder covered with 
fine steel wires, which di’avv out 
the fibres of wool from the surface 
and give the blanket a fleec}^ pile ; 
the amount of raising determines 
the thickness of pile desired for the 
particular type of blanket being 
manufactured. The final stage of 
manufacture is to cut the length 
of material into six pairs of blank- 
ets and to bind or w’hip the edges 
of each blanket with silk ribbon or 
worsted. The coloured bands 
woven across the top and bottom 
of blankets are called headings. 

Wool blankets are normally 
sold in paii’8, consisting of two 
bed lengths finished at the ends. 
For trade purposes the weight is 
stated in pairs and the size is 
expressed per blanket. The 
most popular w^eights and sizes of 
blankets are as follows . () lb., 
60 by 80 ins.; 7 lb., 86 by 63 ins. ; 
^ lb., 70 by 90 ins. 10^ lb.. 
84 by 96 ins. At one time gaudily 
striped blankets were popular, 
but now the trend is to produce 
coloured blankets in pastel shades 

Horse blankets and the blue, 
grey, and brown army blankets 
are made from closely woven 
wools and strong cotton fibres to 
give them greater strength and 
longer wear. Cheap blankets are 
usually woven from spoils and 
wastes, the by-products of the 
worsted industry, and skin wools 
removed from slaughtered sheep. 

Special felted blankets are 
manufactui’cd for numerous indus- 
tnal purposes, including printing, 
paper-making, paper staining, and 
calico-printing. The principal 
blanket-weaving centres in Britain 
are at Witney in Oxfordshire, 
Bury in Lancashire, Dewsbury in 
Yorkshire, and in Ayrshire. 

Blanketeers. Name given to a 
body of working men from Man- 
chester who planned a march to 
London with a similar body from 
Derby, to present a petition for 
parliamentary reform. The party 
started from S. Peter’s Field, Man- 
chester, March 10, 1817, each man 
carrying a blanket for sleeping out 
on the way. The movement was 
suppressed by the government. 

Blank Powder. Charge used 
for small-arms cartridges and for 
ordnance when the object is 
merely to make a report, as when 


firing salutes, in mimic warfare, or 
in signalling. When smokc'b'ss 
powder is employed, as in military 
small-arms, the pressure is in- 
creased by using a powder whiidi 
is only partially gedatinised, or 
by using a completely gidatinisfal 
powder in a state of fine division. 
The charge is confined by its (m- 
velopc to increase the pressure, 
and, as this is high, there is con- 
siderable danger that an envelopi* 
slightly stronger tha,n Llie normal, 
or a primer of abnormal (dlieietiey. 
may cause dangi'i'ons pressures. 

For use in machiiu'-guns it is 
necessary to employ substantial 
wads or to reduce the borc^ of the 
muzzle in order to obtain sufiieient. 
recoil to work the gun. Ner 
Explosives ; Guniiowdiu*. 

Blank Verse. dVrm applied in 
English literature to unrhyimsl 
verse written in iambic decasylla- 
bic measure, i.e in lines of tim 
syllables, in which every alternate 
syllable from the second tiO tlie 
tenth is stressed. The Utiii is also 
used loosely someliine-s of all vtTse 
the liniis in which Iiave blank or 
unrliynu'd cmdings. 

Th(^ ordinary deeasyllabie bkuik 
verse was first used' in English 
by Henry Howard, earl of Surri'y 
(il. 1647), in his translation <)f 
parts of VirgiTs Acmeid. It was 
employed in 1667 by Nicholas (Iri- 
moald, in a cont/idbution to '“rotters 
Misc’idlany, and thou by Gi'orgi^ 
Casooigne in his satin*, Th<“ St(*el(' 
Glas, 1676. In draniatie writing it 
was first used by 'rhonias Norton 
and Thomas Hackville in Gorbodue, 
16(51. Its value for sta.ge deelania.- 
tion was soon recognizer 1, and other 
writers essayed it, but. without, 
speciaj sueeess, until the production 
of Marlowe’s Tambnrlaine, 1687. 
proved it a tinci medium lor politic 
drama. Then Sliaki'sjHnre im- 
parted to it a flexibility and case^, 
and establislud iti in (*lTe<;t a.s thi* 
only medium for the purposei in 
English. Towards the close of tlu' 
17th century tU(*re was a short- 
lived attempt to restore rhyme to 
the drama under Drydtm’s author- 
ity, but blank vi'rse conthnu'd to 
bo used by the gnsaler mimbiw of 
English dramatic poets. 

Apart from th(^ drama, liowever, 
blank verse did not make any firo- 
gross until the appearance of Mil- 
ton’s Paradise} Lost, 1667, the first 
great poem to be writUm in tin* 
form, and marking an imjiortant 
stage in its development. In tin* 
18th century th(} more- important 
poems in blank verse included 
Thomson’s The Seasons, 1726*-.3() 
Young’s Night Thoughts 17-Li ‘15 
and Oowper’s Tlui Task, 1786. 


In Die I91h (iimtury Words- 
wortli, who iis('<l i|. in 'rix} l’r<lud(} 
and I'lie. l^xeursion, was |)(U'hn.}JS th(} 
grea.f.t'st masl.ia' of blank verso. 
Southey usch irregular stanza 
forms of uiirhymed viu'se in 
Thalaha jim I Tlu} ( In'se of K<‘baina, 
and the i‘(‘gula.r fotsu in Bodiuh^k 
and in Madoe. 'ri'iuiyson wrotii 
his Idylls of flu* King in blank 
verst', to wliii'b In* imparted Homes- 
l.hing of Ibe lyrie. uoU*. Itobert 
J->rowniiig a.dnpt.i'd it, in many 
di’Muiatie. poi'ms, ami Eliz.*\h(}(h 
Barrc'j.t. Browning in Aurora* Leigh. 
Umhymed h(‘.va.ini‘t('rs were! <uu- 
j)loy(sl by Kingslt'y in his Andro- 
nu'da and by iwongfillow in his 
Evang('line and 'PIk* I’ourtshij) of 
Mih's Standish, and t.lu' latl.e-r used 
uurhymi'd troebait; o(dosyllabie. 
liiu'H for his Uia.watluu Walt 
Wlut.mau in Li'aves of (Jrass 
di'visi'd a new irri'gular kind of 
blank viu'se in variations of which, 
under the} luime of fr<'(' voiw%” 
many expmlmynt.H an* hIIU madt*. 

Blanqui, Lotus Atronsru (1806 
81). Frmieh I(*ft-wing hauli'f, a, 
vioh'ni oppoiu'nt* (»i‘ monan'hy n.nd 
ofthe! parlianienl.a,ry form oi' gov- 
ernment. Horn at Ptigi't 'l'hem’ers. 
h’ob. 8, 1806, h(' Htudii'd both law 
and MKHlieiue. As a youth bci vvttH 
a.sHoelat.tsl with (tarbonari tam- 
H}»iraeit}H ; ilum during lh<‘ rt'pres- 
siv(' pmlod of (harh's .X’s r<ugn, 
182*1 30, worlo'd for th(' Globe, a 
jouriud Huppoiling the ri'ginie. '!h(} 
.1 uly r-evolution, 1 830, disappointed 
him, a.nd heueefoith, wlu'U not, in 
[u'isoii, lui spent, his t ime promot ing 
vioh'nl, nwohO ionary Moeietlea dedb 
(lat.i'd to the a.Iiolit.i(m of pi-operty 
and t.o tin* class war. b’or his part 
in the Gommimc, 1871, he was com 
di'iniKHl t.o t ra.nsportu.l.ion, a* .setn 
ti'iuamliaaiged to impriMonment*. In 
IH79, still in jalsou, lie was ek'eted 
(h'piity ibr Hortlea*ux and relt'aneil. 
lie (lu'd at, Pn-ris, ,Jan. I 1881. A 
man of Hinei-re oonvietioiiH, he 
a,ehi(‘ved an imimmso prt'ntlgi* 
.uuong this worluu'H of his tamutry 
that, did not survive his death. 

Blantyro, I Ornish of Lannrk- 
sliiri', ►Scotland. It is 3J m. W. of 
Ibimilton, in a, coalmining district. 
’Ph(} [larish eont,aiuM lliglt Bhintyre, 
Ijow lilant.yiH', Autthini ibber* nml 
Stonetii'ld, and lias rninsofa 13th- 
tientury priory. How Hhiul.yre, on 
tli(} (!lyd(} opfiosiie Bothwell, is 
notit'd for its eot.lon-milla. David 
livingHtojU' was born here and 
worked in a mill. 3’hei temniu'ut in 
whitli he was born, with adjoining 
houHi'M, has been math* a national 
nu'inorial, with a mumnim ilUmtrut* 
ing liis earet'r. Slont'fhdd is a. pipe 
uloUH mining villagi*. Ptu). (I9fd| 
17,760. 
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Blautyre. Town of Nyasaland, 
Central Africa. In tlie Shire High- 
lands, 40 m. S.W. of Zomba, it is 
the h.q. of the South province. 
With its co-township Limbe, 5 m. 
distant, it constitutes the commer- 
cial centre of Nvasaland. Here are 
the high court of iN’yasaland, and 
govt, hospital and schools. Limbe 
is the centre of the tobacco trade. 
Blantyre is well served b}’ riy. and 
has an airport at Chileka, 12 m. N. 

Founded by Scottish mission- 
aries, 1876, and declared a town- 
ship, 1895, BlantjTe is the oldest 
European settlement in Nyasa- 
land. Pop. Blantjue-Limbe (1952 
est.) 20,900 (2,100 Europeans). 

Blarney (Ir. blairne, small field). 
Village of co. Cork, Irish Republic, 


r 




4am ^ 

Blarney, co. Cork._ Top, the 15th-century castle. Below, 
preparing to kiss the Blarney stone in the parapet 


7 m. N.W. of Cork. Its castle, 
founded 1446 by Cormac Mc- 
Carthy, is famous for the Blarney 
stone, built into its walls. The 
kissing of this stone is said to con- 
fer the gift of persuasive eloquence. 

Blasco Ibanez, Vicente (1867- 
1928). Spanish author. He was born 
at Valencia, Jan. 29, 1867. His 

novels are 


markable novc! 
of the First Great 
War, The Font 
Horsemen oi 
the Apocalypse 
(1916), E’ng. 
trans. C. B. Jor- 
dan, 1918. He 
died Jan. 28, 
1928. Some of his 
stories w c r a 
adapted as films, 
and had a wide 
appeal. 

Blasius ( d . 

316). Saint;, 
bishop, and mar- 
tyr. According 
the legend, 



y. Blasco Ibahez 
Spanish anthbr 
and politician 


to 

he was a bishop of Sebaste, 
Cappadocia, who suffered martyr- 
dom under Licinius by being torn 
with an iron comb and then be- 
headed. He is nominated as tlic 
patron saint of weavers and wool- 
combers. Three churclies in Eng- 
land are dedicated to him, and hi." 
name is in the calendar of the 
Book of Common Prayer. He was 
contempo- specially honoured in Yorkshire, 
rary docu- and is commemorated in the 
ments of Western Churches on Feb. 3, and 
Spanish life, in the Greek Church on Feb. 11. 
chiefly in Blasphemy (Greek blcLsph^inia, 
Valencia, evil-speaking). In English law, 
Malaga, and the publication of anything ridi- 
culing or insulting Christianity, 
or the Bible, or God in the shape of 
any Person of the Holy Trinity. 
Its criminality consists in its 
lilcelihood to promote a breach of 
the peace and to subvert the 
government of the realm as a 
Christian community. At one 
time the courts often held that 

consti- 


the southern 
provinces. 

They are 
realistic and 
analytical in 
treatment, with strong portraiture 
of modem types, and present the 
ideals of the intellectual and pro- 

uiten j 

V revolutionaiy reformer, unorthodox arguments 
potable among his novels are The tuted blasphemy. 
Cathedral (1903), Eng. trans. Mrs. - - 

VV. A. Gillespie, 1909; Blood and 
band (1908), Eng, trans. Gillespie, 

1913, the story of a bull- 
lighter’s career ; and his re- 


The real difference between 
blasphemous and non- blasphem- 
ous criticism of the Christian 
religion was stated by Lord 
Erskine in 1842. The one. he 


said, v^'aH “ sc.oningly, oi* irnwer- 
ctitly to ridicule or impugn” 
religion ; f,h(> oGn'i*, solx^rly and 
revercMitly 1,0 <‘xa.min(‘ and (pu'Htion 
tlu‘ truths of t,lu' (io(!t,rin('H.” 

Blast, T('rm used for the 
effect of pn'SHuri' wav(^M resulting 
from an (‘XfihjHion in air or water. 
In tlu* Second (R'lvit War it re- 
lerred partiinilnrly to bombing 
effeets on animate n,nd inanimate 
objects. *SVc Explosion. 

Blast Furnace. As a fuiaiaei* 
for producing easl, iron or })ig 
iron, tlu; blast funinice dates from 
the 15tli (amtury, but. it,s (h'velop- 
ment was slow until about ISSO, 
when the inereasi'd ilcnnand for 
stcaJ brought about- n^volu- 
tionary changes in its di'sign and 
siz(‘, thus holding to t-be modm'u 
furnuec producing inor(‘ than 
1,000 tons of f)ig iron pm’ <lay. 

IbnNOiri.KH. 'IMie prodiudion of 
iron in the blast funnu’i> (h'pmids 
upon th(' fa,et that if iron ore is 
hiuiti'd to a high t(unj)era(-ure in 
eontnet with lairbon, it is nalueial 
to metallic iron, wbiidi tri(;kl(‘s 
clown through tlu^ (‘hargi^ and 
collects in tlu' luairtb of tlie 
furnace', wlu'iu’i' it is tapfied and 
east infio t,be form of pigs. The 
fiU'l is (utiu'r <’ok(i or eliareoal, 
and t-lu'i r('(pni'(*d iiC'mpt'rul-ure is 
attained by blowing pri'lieatvd air 
through Die hoi- (;i)n.rg(% t.lu' pro- 
et'ss being praelieally (Hml-inuons. 

General I )eh<iri!‘ti()n. The. 
rnodc'rn blast furnai'c' is a tall 
eireular stead she'll, tH) t,o I0() ft. 
high, Ihu'd wdth (ire'briek. The^ 
inte't’ior is of va,i‘ying dia-Yniter 
and is divieled into tbrt'c tnain 
parts. The' bottom, or heairtli, 
is eylindriead in form and may be 
up to 12 ft. in eie'pt-h and up tei 
30 ft. in diarned-e'i’. Above tb(.> 
lu'arth is a sead-ion ealleal the bosh, 
in whie-h the iron bt'cemu's llually 
molte'ti. ddiis is an inve'rte'd 
frustum of a ceme aiul ('xtemds up 
to 12 ft, above the top of the 
hearth. Then, in an upright 
positiem to a bi'ight of about 70 
ft. is the stack, wliiedi, in the most 
modern construetions, is usually 
vertical for the first 5 to 10 ft. 
above the bosh and for abemt 10 
ft. at its top. Rising above the 
slacdc is a strueture de'sigiu'd to 
curry the top of t,h(' furnaexv 
which compri.ses thc^ charging 
mechanism by whicli irem ony 
cok(‘, and limestone arc a<lmitt('d 
to the furnace at regular intervals. 

The bottom is a solid mass of 
firebrick up to 14 ft, 
in thickness, with a cheaper grade 
of firebrick underneath, the final 
foundation being concrete. The 
tapping hole or iron not(d) is 
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•separate most of the dust in blast 
furnace gas, but as this dust con- 
tains ore, coke, and limestone it 
may be briquetted or sintered and 
returned to the furnace. If the 
gaa is to be used as fuel it is then 
washed in either stationary or 
centrifugal washers, and after 
final cleaning may be used for 
heating the hot blast stoves, for 
raising steam in boilers, for driving 
gas engines, or may be mixed with 
coke-oven gas to provide fuel for 
steel-melting furnaces. 

For preheating the blast, hot 
blast stoves are provided. The 
modem stove consists of a shell 
of riveted steel plates about IS 
to 24 ft. in diameter and SO to 
ISO ft. in height, lined with fire- 
brick. It consists of two parts, 
the combustion chamber and the 
checker work ; the combustion 
chamber being an open vertical 
shaft in which the blast furnace 
gas is burnt, and the eheckerwork 
being a mass of refractory brick- 
work acting as a means of pre- 
heating incoming cold air. When 
the eheckerwork has reached the 
desired temperature, the gas and 
air are shut off and the cold blast 
enters in the opposite direction, 
thereby raising its temperature 
to about 700/750® C. To maintain 
a uniformly heated air blast 
three or more such stoves are 
provided, one heating up the cold 
air while the others are themselves 
being heated up. 

Charging the' Pnmace 
For charging the blast furnace 
mechanically operated hoists are 
now employed. These consist of 
inclined tracks or skipways, up 
wMch the weighed charge is 
hoisted in skips, these being 
automatically tipped and emptied 
into the hopper on reaching the 
top of the furnace. The general 
layout of the modem blast furnace 
plant is shown in the diagram 
in page 1209, part of the skipway 
being seen on the right. 

At tapping time, the iron notch 
is opened and the molten iron on 
the hearth is either run into 
beds moulded in the sand of the 
cast house, or, as is more usual, 
is run through troughs or runners 
into ladles, which are then taken 
by locomotive to the steel-meltino* 
furnaces or to a pig casting 
, T'he slag coming from 

the blast furnace flows into sla^r 
ears and is taken to slag dumpC 
though some may be converted 
into ballast for rly. tracks and 
metal roads, or used in the manu- 
facture of cement. 

iron analyses are shown in 
the Table at the top of the page. 


AKA.LYSES OF DIFFERENT GllADES OK PKJ JltON 


Grade 

Silicon 

p.c. 

Sulphur 

]).C. 

J'hOHplUU'IIS 

p.(X 

Maiiiguu('S(^ 

p.(X 

No. 1 Foundry 

2‘50-3 00 

0-035 max. 

0-5-1 -0 

1 -0 nia.x. 

No. 2 Foundry 

2-00-2-50 

()-045 „ 

0-5 1-0 

DO „ 

No. 3 Foundry 

1 •50-2-00 

0-055 „ 

0 5- 1-0 

DO „ 

Malleable 

0-75-1 -50 

0-050 ,, 

0-2 max. 

DO „ 

Bes&emer 

1-00-2 00 

0-050 „ 

Od „ 

DO „ 

Basic Bessemer 

1-00 max. 

0-050 „ 

2-0-3-0 

DO 2-0 

Basic (Open-Hearth) 

I'OO „ 

()-050 „ 

DO max. 

1 -0 Unix. 

Low Phosphorus 

2-00 „ 

0-030 „ 

0-03 „ 

DO „ 

Mottled Iron 

0-7 

0-15 

0-02 ()-05 

0-1 0-3 

White Iron 

0-3 

()-20 

0-02 -0-05 

O-I 0-3 


In Swedish practice, charcoal 
is used as blast furnace fuel, and 
since the ores are of very high 
purity Swedish pig iron is char- 
acterised by low sulphur and 
phosphorus contents. 

Gas Analysis. While the 
composition of gas varies with 
the coke used and the operating 
conditions, the following analysis 
represents a typical gas produced 
by a blast furnace : 


Carbon monoxide (CO) 
Carbon dioxide (COi) 
Hydrogen (H) 

Methane (CH4) 
Nitrogen (N) 


Ter cent 
24-5 
12-0 
1-2 
()•:? 
62-0 


The calorific value of blast 
furnace gas is approximately 
90 B.Th.lJ. per cu. ft. 

Operating Data. The lower 
Table shows the approximate 
weights of raw materials required, 
the weight of slag formed, anti 
the volume of gas produced in 
making one ton of pig iron. 


eqniptueiii,. Mju-h thrnac(‘. Inis a 
keeper to supervise iln^ tapping oi 
the iron and slag, as w(dl as to' 
keep an eyti on tlu^ eoiulitioii of 
the furnace, boili (external and! 
internal. "I’la^ Ivtu^per usually lias 
two or more heljX'rs to assist iui 
the general running of th<‘ furnace'., 
In addition, tlu^ first lu'lpt'r looks' 
after the skimnuu's and runiu'rs,, 
and slag men are (un ployed to* 
ialce eha,i‘gt^ of i,ho slag and its. 
disposal. Tlw hot blast stoves, 
are teinhxl by a siovt^ ti'iider 
and a scalt^^ <*a,r man with sevt^rali 
helpers or (illtu’s art^ ebarged witbi 
the duti<\s ol handling thc) raw 
materials or stock, q'bo whohv 
.team is HUperviscxl by a, blast 
furnace superinUndtmt ; any latk. 
ol harmony among the workers 
composing th(' bmni imwitably 
leads to loss of output. (IouhuU'. 
The Making, Wimping, and 'TixMit- 
mont of Wt(cl, ,1. M,. (Janu) andi 
0. ,B. Francis, 1925 ; Blast Fuj*- 
naco Pra,eii(xs H. S\ve('tser, lOlfl).. 


OPERATING DATA : ONE TON OK PKJ IRON 


Iron ore 

Metallurgical coke 

Limestone 

Air (a) weight . . 

(b) volume . . 

Slag formed 

Gas produced (a) volume 
0-1 ) weight 
Dust e.xtractecl, approx. 


:t:it()-i,:{r>o ip. 

2,()(K) 2,250 lb. 

750 1,100 lb. 

7,750 8,000 lb. 
100,000 1V5,000 rn. ft. 

850-0,250 lb. 

100, OIK). 150,000 fU. It. 
0,250 '-12,750 lb. 

200 1b. 


Personnel. As to the staff 
required for operating the blast 
furnace, this naturally depends to 
some extent upon its size and 
output. In the days of hand 
charging there were up to 36 men 
employed per shift for a furnace 
producing about 300 tons of pig 
iron per day, but in modern 
pUnts eqmpped with all me- 
chanical aids and a pig casting 
machine, a total of 12 men suffices 
to produce up to 1,000 tons of 
fron per 24-hour working day. 
Each member of the team is 
assigned to specified duties. Thus 
for each shift, and in the bigger 
^tallations for each two to four 
furnaces, there is a general fore- 
man or blower, who is placed in 
charge of aU furnaces and ancillary 


Blasting. Op('mtion couHiHl iug: 
of breaking rooks by nu'ans of 
exploHive.8 which, when, expUxh'd 
in a confined spacu^ suddenly 
generate a large voliuru^ of gas, 
thus exerting a trc'mcndous pn^a- 
Hure. Rocks may also b(^ brolceni 
ky using cerUin uon-explosivo 
substances which t'xpand slowly 
under known circiumstanees ; thus, 
the slacking of lime, the freezing 
01 water*, tlu's swelling of dry wood 
when wotted, evolve intense pres- 
sure, and are used as substitutes’ 
lor explosix'c's in special (^as(’s. It 
tollows that the fracdure will occur 

^ mu least rc^sistanee. 

The results of blasting are in- 
nuenced by the cohesive strength 
and structure of the rock ; by the 
number and siao of free faces, 
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whether the blast is fired alone or 
simultaneously with others ; by 
the nature of the tamping, whether 
the broken rock falls or must be 
lifted by the blast ; and by the size 
and shape of the hole containing 
the explosive. 

Some rocks are tough and others 
brittle, while the structure may bo 
massive, stratified, jointed, etc., 
and all these characteristics affect 
the results. With a massive rock, 
the debris from a blast may con- 
sist of small fragments, wlicrcas a 
stratified rock may split along cer- 
tain lines and yield large blocks. 
With jointed or fissured rocks, the 
results are sometimes disappoint- 
ing, as the gases may enter fissures, 
reducing the pressure and conse- 
quently the amount of work done. 

Simultaneous Blasting 

The larger the area of free face 
the more easily a rock can be 
blasted, so that a rock free on all 
sides is the easiest to deal with. A 
blast beneath a flat surface, that is 
one free face, makes a conical hole 
having sides about 45“ to the face, 
but if there is a second free face, 
the rock between the conical hole 
and the second free face can gener- 
ally be removed at the same time, 
thus increasing ellicicnoy. In min- 
ing work such as shaft sinking or 
driving levels, it is usual to produce 
a second free face at the time of 
blasting. This is done by making 
the centre holes incline to a point 
or line ; and by exploding these 
holes first, either by using shorter 
fuses or igniting them first, a 
second free face is made. Simul- 
taneous blasting is generally more 
effective than firing singly, as more 
rock between the holes is broken. 
This method is applied also to 
quarrying, and by simultaneously 
detonating small charges in holes, 
bored close together in the desired 
direction, large blocks arc exca- 
vated. Simultaneous firing is ac- 
complished either by means of an 
electrical machine or by devices 
using fuses of equal length. 

Chie! Explosives Employed 

Two types of explosives are 
used — a low explosive fired by 
simple ignition and a high ex- 
plosive which must be fired by a 
detonator. Gunpowder, which 
belongs to the former type, is very 
much slower in its action than a 
high explosive such as dynamite 
or blasting gelatine, and is used 
when comparatively soft material 
merely requires to be shaken and 
loosened. The action of high 
explosives is very rapid and has a 
greater shattering efiect upon rock. 
Special explosives, called permitted 


explosives, are used in coal and 
other mines where the danger 
exists of explosion of fire clamp 
and air and of coal dust and air. 
With high explosives the detonator 
must be strong enough to explode 
instantaneously the whole of the 
charge, for if too weak, a portion 
of the charge may burn or remain 
unexploded with consequent loss 
of eniciency. Badly tampc'd holes 
are likely to produce poor resnlts, 
as the tamping may he blown out 
like a bullet from a gun. When a 
blast can be placed so tliat the 
d6bri8 will fall by gravity, bettc'r 
rcBult.s arc obtainc'd than when it 
must bo lifted by the ex])losion. 

The size of hoh's containing the 
explosive varies from that made 
by a hand drill to large chain Ixu’s 
such as arc used for military pur- 
poses and called mines. In. ordi- 
nary mining operations, hole's are 
usually 1 in.-2 ins. in diameter, 
while for large blasts in quarrying 
the holes may be even G ins, in 
diameter. Special shape'd boles for 
splitting rock in a given d inaction 
may be made by special cluinnel- 
Ung tools, or circular holes may be 
enlarged in the dosin'd direeti(>n 
by a reamer. Bulldozing consists of 
breaking loose rocks by detonating 
on the surface of the rock a 
charge of high explosive's held in 
position by some earth or clay. 
See Explosives ; Mining. 

OTamea T. Dixon 

Blasting Gelatine. Powerful 
explosive consisting essentially of 
nitroglyceinno gelatinised with 
nitro-celluloso. It was accidcmtally 
discovered by Nobc'l in 1875 
through experimenting with niti’o- 
glycerine after he had cut his 
linger and treated it with collodion. 
It is used in practically the sauic^ 
form today and is the fltrongt^st 
known commercial blasting 'ex- 
plosive. It is not hygroscopic and 
nitroglycerine docs not exudi^ 
under the action of wat(u*. It is 
safe to handle and is not very 
sensitive to shock and fricstipn. 
As with all other nitroglycxirines 
explosives made fi)r use in Great 
Britain, blasting gejatine is now 
rendered “ low freezing,” some 
20 p.c. of the nitroglycerin(' used 
being replaced by nitroglycoL 

Blasting gelatine is mamifao- 
tnred by placing the dried collo- 
dion cotton in a fine state of 
division in a rubber-linc^d box ami 
mixing it with the nitroglycerine 
by hand, after which it is allowed 
to stand for some hours and then 
incorporated in a machine, th(^ 
mixture being heated to 45“ 0. by 
hot water circulation. Incoj'pora- 


tion lasts about an hour and tli<- 
dough is th(ui removed and IbrnuMl 
into ('art ridges, (‘ither by pn'Hsing 
it into ilu^ cas(\s with a i)lunger or 
by forcing it through a nozzle of 
tlio requir'd size by am AnGii- 
medean senav working in a barr(4. 
Blasting g('latiiu' gem'rnlly con- 
tains 8 p.c. of collodion cotton, 
about I p.c. of magiU'Hiiim or 
eakjium (uirbonatc' to Hta,bili.s(‘ it,, 
and a tracts of moistuns Mio 
(lilhux'nee Ix'ing nilroglyt'oriiu'. It 
is fioHl with a No. G (h'ionat.or, buti 
t(‘n(ls to ha.r<lt‘n and Ix'^'otm' less 
sensit.ive wluui k(‘[)ti. 

Blastocyst. Stage through 

whieli all nuimmals (oiher f.han 
the egg-layiiig Monotn'iuatn.) pu.Hs 
early in their (hn'i'lopment from t.lie 
('gg. 'Phe blastocyst is (t hollow, 
thin-walled Ha<^ wbi(4i in many 
species is splu'ritud hut may take 
otlu'r forms. It. at. lirsii, fr<'<'. in 

the uterus hut later In'romes a,t- 
taeluid bo tl»e uteri wall as [)re- 
liminary to the ('stablishment of 
the pJaCHuita through whieli tlu' 
foetus will lat('r iee<l, (\\(ua'te. ami 
rc^spire. At orve pla(U‘ on tlunsurfacH^ 
th(^ wUill of tlui hlurstioeyst is thicker 
than elH<wvlu'r<\ 'Phis muri-ks tiu' 
first app(x\,ra.nee of tJus <‘inhryo. 

Blastodermn Thin sheet of 

(sells dui'ing the very cxirly develop- 
imuit of thos(^ animalH which havt' 
eggs that an^ lu'uvily yolkdmh'H, 
c.g. birds, reptiles, most, fish, urn I 
most inm'iel.H, 'Phe et'lls of th«* 
hlastodcTiu may all Ix' iiusorfxu’ii tcd 
in the embryo latt'r fornu'fi (as in 
fish) or may give rise hotli to tlu^ 
emhryo and to ttnnporary tixt^'niul 
structui'i's (n.H in birds), ' 
Blastoidoa, Extinct olaHs o( 
Pkshinodermata. 11u‘ir bodks \v<'re 
Hhap(xl like tlowcHr-buds mid had 
well-developed Htalks. 'Pluy wt'i'e 
sessile, and rt^semhkxl the pVcHimt. 
day ( Hnoidea. Knowhx Ige* of tluun 
is (leriv(xl Prom fossil I'mnaiuK fimnd 
in the Silurian and ( -arhonilermiH 
I'oeks of North Aimwiea, and in tlu^ 
Ikwonian rocks of Eurofnx 

Blastoxnere, Any of the first- 
formed tsellH ixwdtiug from the 
division of the egg of an animal. 

Blast^a, Stagti throngli which 
most animals pass early in their 
dev(4of)ment from thi^ t'gg. At Ihix 
stage the animal txaisistN of many 
cells (from stiveral dozxni to si'vend 
hundred aceording to spei'ies), hut 
has yet to umhu’go ihoso trans- 
formaiitms in shapij w'hieh give it 
some r(iHemblaru!o in form to the 
larva or adult it will la.U'r ixxxum*. 
In many animals the hlastnla con- 
sists of a h(>ll<»w hall of ecHs. 

Blatant Beast, 1'iih. Monstor 
descrihed in hooks v nml vi 
of tSpcuHcr’s Ifinx'ie Qii<‘cn<s 
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possessing a hundred tonnes and 
a sting ; with its tongue- it speaks 
of things “ most shameful, most 
unrighteous, most untrue ” ; and 
with its sting “ steeps them in 
poison.’' Successfully muzzled by 
one knight, it broke free and be- 
came the object of a fresh quest. 
It is generally regarded as symbol- 
ising calumny. Spenser seems to 
have invented the word blatant, 

Blatchford, Kobert Peel 
CrLAirvTLLE (1S51-1943). British 
journalist and author. Born at 
JMaidstone, March 17, 1851, of 
parents on the stage, he learned 
brush-making, and then j oined the 
Dublin Fusiliers, retiring as a 
sergeant, 1878. Becoming a clerk 
in S'orthwich, he drifted into jour- 
nalism and joined the staff of 
Bell’s Life in 1884 and of the 
Sunday Chronicle in 1885. In 
1891 he founded The Clarion, a 
socialist weekly. 

Gifted with a remarkably lucid 
and attractive style, Blatchford, 
by his writings — notably Merrie 
England and Britain for the British 
— ^made many converts to socialism. 
He also published stories of army 
life, of wtiich Tommy Atkins of the 
Eamehunders and A Son of the 
Forge are the best ; two volumes 
of controversial secularism, God 
and My Neighbour, 1903, and Not 
Guilty ; a Plea for the Bottom 
Dog, 1905 ; and his autobiography 
My Eighty Years, 1931. After his 
wife’s death in 1921, he became 
interested in spiritualism. He 
died Dec. 17, 1943. 

“ Blattnerphone.” Trade 
name for a system of magnetic 
sound-recording. Invented 1900 
by the Danish scientist Valdemar 
Poulsen (1869-1942), it was 
adopted by the B.B.C, in 1930, but 
was superseded by other systems. 

Blavatsky, Helena Petrovna 
Hahn (1831-91). Russian-born 
American traveller, founder of the 

Theosophical 
[ Society. Born 
at Ekaterino- 
slav (Sverd- 
lovsk), Russia, 
July 31, 1831 
(O.S.), daughter 
of Peter Hahn 
de Rothenstein 
Hahn, she 
Madame Blavatsky, married in 
w-!oimder of the 1848 Ihp 
Theosophical Society much 

olderNicephore 
tslavatsky, from whom she soon 
separated. Dining the next twenty 
years, according to her own ac- 
count, she travelled in Canada, 
Texas, Mexico, and India, and 
made two attempts to penetrate 
into Tibet. In 1870 she became a 



prominent spiritualist in the 
CJ.S.A., where she was natural isiM I 
and lived for seven years ; tlic'i’c', 
with Henry Steel Olcoti (d. 1907), 
she founded the Theosopbical 
Society, Nov. 17, 1875. 

With considerable knowledge of 
Eastern hteraturo derived from 
translations, she wrote cxtenNividy 
on esoteric subjects, and persuaded 
her many followers that she wUhS 
inspired by communications from 
spiritual beings of Tibet called ma- 
hatmas. In 1877 she published Isis 
Unveiled, and in 1888 The Secret 
Doctrine, works mainly compil(‘d 
from unacknowledged soureivs. 
After further travels in India she 
resided in London, wluwe she diial 
May 8, 1891, in St. John’s Wood. 
Consult Incidents in the Lift^ of 
Mme. Blavatsky, ed. A. P. Sin- 
nett, 1886 ; A Modern PrioatesH of 
Isis, V. S. Solovev, trans. 1805. 

Blaydon. Urban dist. and mar- 
ket town of Durham, England. 
It stands on the Tyne (navigable 
to this point), 5 m. W. of Nenv- 
castle by railway. A susponsion 
bridge spans the Tyne, counoeting 
the town with Newcastle. SituatiHl 
in a colliery district, it carries on 
ironfounding and the manufacture! 
of chemicals, fire-bricks, glass 
bottles, and sanitary appliane.OH. 
Blaydon gives its name to a 
coimty constituency. Blaydon 
Races is the title of a favourite 
Tyneside song. Market day, Sat. 
Pop. (1951) 30,791. 

Blazon (Fr. blason, sliield, 
coat of arms). The art of de- 
scribing in proper heraldic terms a 
coat of arms or a complete achieve- 
ment. The chief law^s are tlu* fol- 
lowing. The tincture of th(! fitld 
must be mentioned first, then the 
principal charges, ordinaries, and 
sub-ordinaries, followed by com- 
mon charges and their respcuitive 
tinctures. The charges are d(!- 
scribed in the following order : 
those in chief (top part of aliiehl), 
in the fess point (middle), on thes 
desrter (heraldic right), on the 
sim'ster (heraldic left), and in base 
(lower part). Then follow the 
description of a chief or canton 
with its charges, next of a shield 
of pretence, if any, then marks of 
difference, and finally the external 
ornaments. Repetition must be 
avoidedi hence the custom of novel* 
mentioning a tincture twice in one 
description, but referring to it 
later as “of the first,” of the 
“second.”^ Heraldry. 

Bleaching, The process of 
whitening materials, espcciallv 
tabnes, by washing and exposure 
to light, or by chemical means. 
Ihe natural method of bleaching 


is to (>xpnH(^ llu' artieb's (n tin* 
aidiori of air, light, and moisture, 
this with scouring Ining the 
firoeesH employisl by tlu' anciimts, 
and still used lo a considiTablt* 
exl.i'ut in indusl.rial bh'milung. 
d’h(‘ |>r(){!(‘HH for whitmiiug ilu* 
jiiH'st linen iuvolV('H, for <^xam])i(‘, 
the ('Xfiosurc' of the falnie laid 
on grass to the lU'Xion of light and 
air for sevm'al days. TIu! tdtra- 
vi(>h!t light, presimt in mmligld, 
e,auH('H, in pri'smuu! of moisture 
(dew), format, ion of hydrogu-n 
pm’oxiih', whicdi eauHes the actual 
bh*a(‘,hing. d’ln' fading of dy(‘<i 
artieh's (earpi'ts, eurtaius)' is 
due to tlu! SMUK' ('JMise. lihwdiing 
various art,i(!leH with I'.onetmtraUsl 
ult,ra- violet, light has Ihmmi tried, 
but/tihesi^ ])rot!(*HMt‘M ari' musiouomie, 
B(!(‘Hvva,x and <!aHt,or oil are 
bh‘a(!b('d by (‘xpoHun^ t,o light. 

Th(^ ehemieal agents used an! 
eitlu'i* oxidising agent.s, such as 
oxyg(!n, ozoiu', hydrogiui pe'roxidc', 
permanganat(‘, diehromati', or 
ehloriiu! ; or r<'du(!ing ag<!uts 
Hueh as sulphur dioxiile (Imrniug 
sulphur fuuu's), sidphites. or 
hydroHulphiti^s. Ghemieal bh‘aeh- 
ing is uuu'h (piit'lon* t,han air 
blmiehing, but iumsIh very careful 
cluunieal eoutrol. 

Tlu* ehoi<!(! of a bleaiihing agisd, 
is deti'rmined by i‘X(»erienee. 
(hlorimx for ('xample, is un<s 1 for 
eott,ou ami limm fabrics, but ili 
is im!nVe.tive for wool, for wln'eb 
i*it,b(*r Hidpbur ilioxide or bydrogmi 
p(!roxid(! is usml. (hloriiu! is usisl 
to mak(! wool “ unHhriuka,bh!,” 

Cotton, bU'aelusl as yarn, 
thri'ad, or elotli, is Hubj<*eted to 
a s(!ri<^s ol proe(!SS(*ri which b(*gin 
with boiling the eo|,t,on in water, 
to r(!move Holubh* impurit.ies, a.nd 
the eharnsl tibres left, after 
siugring. Tlu! cotton elot,b is 
tlum hoihsl in alkali to rmuove tlu! 
natural wax. p('<!tiu, and other 
imr>unti(‘H. TIk! alkali usisl is 
eitluT milk of liuu' and soda ash 
(lime boil) tir eaustii! soda 
(eaustio boil), and the tnait- 
rnent is given umh'r Uigli pressure 
in Hp('eial [in^ssun! v<‘hh(‘Ih (Kier 
boiling). Tb(* <!otton is then 
passed tbrougli a bl<*ac!bing 
powdm* or ebloHnahsl soda solu- 
tion, and hd’t fokUsl in pik‘s for 
a period (hdtTmined by experi- 
ence. It is tlu'ii waslu'd thoroughly, 
and if bleimbing powdm* has Ixxm 
used, a dilute aei<l tn'atimuit is 
given, Oent.rifuging (“whizzing”) 
and (Irying follow. 

Linen is movo dinieult to bkaioh 
than cotton, on aecount of the 
pH'senco in the libn's of largiu* 
amounts of pcctic acid and fatty 
matter. More thorough treatment 
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%vith alkali is needed, and in the 
highest-class goods the chlorine 
bleach, which is the same as for 
cotton, is followed by several 
days “ grassing,” that is, laying 
on grass in a held. Close control 
of linen and cotton bleaching by 
special tests is necessary, as over- 
bleaching destroys the strength of 
the cloth. Sodium hypochlorite 
(chlorinated soda) is also used as 
a bleach during laundry washing 
of cotton and linen garments. 

Wool contains much more fatty 
matter than cotton and linen, 
but this fat (lanolin) is more 
easily removed. A scouring ” 
treatment is used, the wool being 
moved by metal forks through 
troughs of warp soap and soda 
ash solution, then through warm 
and cold water. The actual 
bleaching process used is usually 
“stoving,” that is, exposing to the 
fumes from burning sulphur in 
special machines. Hydrogen 
peroxide is also used. 

Silk docs not require true 
bleaching : even in the bright 
yellow Italian silks the colour 
is all in the outside gum ” layer 
which is removed by soaking in 
almost boiling soap solution. This 
“ degumming ” process is carried 
out after the silk has been woven 
into fabric, and the silk so treated 
is white, soft, and lustrous. 

Shantung fabrics are madc^ from 
a brown “ wild ” silk, and are 
properly bleached by natives by 
a kind of grassing ” process, but 
many shantungs are now bleached 
chemically instead. Tussahsilk is 
bleached with dilute hydrogtsi 
peroxide solution, made faintly 
alkaline with sodium sili(uit.e 
(water-glass). 

Straw for hats is bkaiehed by 
“ stoving ” with sulphur dio.vide. 

Paper pulp is whitemed with a 
solution of bleaching powder or 
chlorinated soda, the strength of 
the bath varying from 7 to 15 p.e., 
according to the origin of the 
pulp. Wood pulp requires th('. 
strongest solution. The bleaching 
liquid is removed liy washing the 
pulp, or neutralising the residual 
chlorine with an anti-chlor, such 
as sodium sulphite. 

Other special bleaching pro- 
cesses arc those employed for hair, 
bone, and ivory, in which hydrogen 
peroxide is the agent used. The 
effect upon the hair is to produce 
a golden-yellow colour. Bone for 
tooth-brush handles and for similar 
uses, and ivory for piano keys are 
bleached by leaving the bone or 
ivory for several days in a warm 
bath of hydrogen peroxide. For 
bleaching palm oil, an acidihed 


potassium dichromate solution 
may be used ; or in more modern 
methods, the oil is heated in 
vacuum until decolorised. 
Sponges are best bleached by 
means of a permanganate bath 
containing an acid, although 
when a very light-coloured sponge 
is rcqxiircd sulphurous acid is used. 
Flour is whitened by exposing it 
to the action of nitrogen peroxide. 
Electriliod air is also employed, 
but in view of the allegatiot\s that 
changes affecting digestibility arc 
produced in the flour by these 
moans, it is doubtful whether such 
bleaching should bo allowed. 

Bleaching Powder. Material 
for removing colour from cotton 
and cloth stuffs and paper. It is 
usually prepared by impregnating 
cold slaked lime with chlorinci gas. 

It was first manufactured on a 
largo scale in Glasgow in 171)0. It is 
decomposed and rendered uhoIcbs 
by damp or sunshine, but is solubh^ 
in water. It has an important part 
in the making of chloroform {cpv.), 
and is a disinfectant. 

Bleak {Alhiaiius hfcidiuH). Simill 
fish, often calked tlu^ iVt'sh-watt^r 
sprat. About 5 ins. long, it nmy 
ho B(^en in most rivM^rs playing in 
shoals at the suiTaec. It is ratluu' 
delicate eating, but too small to 
he of much value (‘xeept as bait. 
Its scales wore used for the in- 
ternal coating of imitation pearls. 

Bleak House. (IharG'S 
Dickens’s ninth novel, and one 
of his longest. Fublished in 
monthly ])arts, Mareih, 1H52 S(‘pt,, 
lS5Ik with 40 illust-rations by 
Pliiz, it is la.rg('ly a seabhing 
indicitmenf/ of (hfays in the: eonrti 
of ehaneewy, wov('n into a comph'.K 
and highly drainafk' ])lot. Of th(i 
(57 ehaptiTs, .‘U purport to be tlu'i 
])ersonail narrative^ of thib Inwoiius 
Fsth(‘r Murnnumsoji. The (jhar- 
acters, sonn^ of the Ix'st known 
in ihc Dicikens portrait galkwy-™ 
such as Chadband, Simgshy, 
Turv(^ydrof), Tulkinghorn, Mrs. 
J(‘llyby, tlui kSmallwt'ods, Mr. 
Gu])py, Harold Skimpole (basisl on 
Jjiugli blunt), LawreiKjc Boythorn 
(based on W. S. Laudor),the (uwaul 
Miss Flitc, and Jo tlic crossing 
sweeper-— represcmtcxtraordinarily 
diverse walks of life ; yc^t all are 
connected directly or indireistly 
with the central theme, the inter- 
minable chancery suit of Jarndyco 
V. Jarndyoe, and thereby with 
each other. The scenes arc laid 
in Hertfordshire, Lineolnshiro, and 
familiar streets of London. 

• Bledisloe, Charlmh .Bathurst, 
1st VisootJNT (b, 1807). British 
politician and administrator. 
Ho w'aa born Kept. 21, 1807, 


at Lyduey Bark, Glou(!est(‘rshir(\ 
and was edueatiMl at. HlK^rborms 
Eton, and Univt'rsiiy (’olloge, 
Oxford. M(‘ be(!a.ine a biirristiM* 
in 1802, and was M.B. for Wilton 
div. of Wiltshire', 1910 -1 8, and 
liarliaimontary senn’etary, ministry 
of Agriculture, 1924-28. Ih^ wa.s 
governor-gc'iK'ral, Nmv Zealand, 
1900-35. Ho was cnsiteal a baron 
1918, and a viscount. 1935. 

Bleeding. 'rr('a.tm(‘nt., also 
oa,llc‘(l hlood-kd.ting, veiK'sc'otion, 
phlcibotomy, at. one tinu' rnmOi 
used for all kinds of ((ompIniiit.s of 
the body. It is oeenisionally found 
usc'TuI, <’.</. wlum tlu're is nnieh en- 
gorgenu'nt of tlu' lungs with l)Ioo<l 
ji.nd (umstMpient dillieiilty in 
breathing, and in e(M’l.aiii <a)ndi- 
t.ions of the hea.rt in which that 
orgn.n is not. snilieient ly powj'i'l'nl 
to nuunt.a.in t.lu^ <*ir(mliiti<)n. 'Tim 
blood is usually draavn from a. vein 
at tlu^ Ix'iid of tIu^ elbow, tin' 
m('<lia.n ba.sili(5 V(‘in. 4’h<^ 191.1i- 
(sent.ury inetliod ofallnwiiig le(‘eheH 
to aitta.(dii tJumiH('lves l.o (he skin 
a.tid suck blood is no longer UH(‘d in 
Brit.ish pi'ai<!t.i<H\ 

Blekingo. Knudlest, liin or 
(!Ounty of Sweik'H, bordering IIm^ 
Baltic. Known as tlu' (hu’<h'n of 
Sw(Hl('n, it cov<'rs an ari'a of 1,1 (5*1 
sij. m,, Uiiul is rich in fon'sts and 
salmon -Ht.rc^ams. I^’or H<w<'rn.l cen- 
turies it b(4ong('d to Dcaunurk, 
and did not bt'cnnu' Swaxlish unt il 
the tn'at.y of Itoskibh', 1(558. 'Dh^ 
cap. is Ka.rlskrona. Bop. 147,25(5, 

Blemmyes, < >u Hunm v i-:.s. 
Hamif.ic nonnuls, who entenxl thc' 
Nib' valley a.liovci AsiHiuin in <xn’ly 
Egyptian histiory. Fahk'd by 
(tlasHi<ial wrili'i’s (i<> la^ iH'iidless, 
wil.h fa.e('s in l.lu'ir hn'usls, l.hoy 
hara.sH<‘(l the Ia(er Homan <‘nn 
p('roi'H, Dioeh'tian being forced to 
a.pp('aH(' tlu'in by Irihuh' and 
grants of ti('rri(ory. Binally tlu* 
('laperor Man-ian’s g('neral Ma,xi- 
min (a. I). 453) impoH<'<l a Imndn'd 
years’ jx'atx', on t.h(i (SHpiration of 
which Justinian witlulrcvv their 
t.niaty privil('g<'M, Driven into tlu' 
(aiHt.(n’n Nubian dosi'rt, tlu'y ha.v(i 
nnnaiued then' as t-lu^ (//,/».). 

Blende OR ZtNo Blisnor. Goni- 
mon nanu^ for tlui chi('f or<^- 
mineral of zinc, vane sulphide, 
more correctly t'.all<'d s[)hak‘rit(^ 
/Ace also Bihdihlmuk^ 
Blending, 1 haxu'Hs of combin- 
ing different types of tlu^ sanu^ 
aiiiiele to produce a (h'sin'd mix- 
tures Kuc.h comniodith'H as t(*a., 
whisky, sherry, toba<H'o, and snulf 
ar(i blended with a view t<) impart- 
ing flavour or aroma untl also uni- 
formity. Fornu'i’ly t('a was not 
blench'd unt.il it reacdu'd tlu^ re- 
tailer. Ace T('a. 
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Kronch T'(\st(‘(I on BlonlKnni 

iisolf, and on Mio Daimlx* whudi 
flowed past, it, ; tlio villa, p;n tboy 
had fortified. 'V\\{\ Bni^liHli anil 
AurttriariH liad tln'ir I'ipjbt, protee- 
ted hy wocxIh. Bet,we(‘n the two 
anni(‘K a wniall xtri'am, (xilh'd tlu‘ 
Ncdx'l, flowed, and f,ho Unigth of 
lira* wax about thna* rnib'H. Tlu^ 
arniiew (X)Mvej'j^<xl f,o;^(‘tlun’ on tlu‘ 
plain in the angle b<‘tw<xxi f,he 
Danulx^ and the N<'bel. 

d1u‘ btditlt' op<‘n('d about, I p.in., 
when Marlborough H<‘nt houk' of bix 
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Blenheim. Military aircraft of century. Sir Mdnston Churchill wax arrange' nand-x by noon. Th 
the twin-engine mid-wing mono- born here. The park, area 2,5011 hreneb right, T'(\st,(‘(l on Blonbeir 
plane type supplied originally to acres, is 12 m. in circuit. Con, mil it, self, and on t,bei Danube whi <5 
the R.A.F. in 1937. A small force Blenheim Palace, B. Green, 1952. flowed paxt, it, ; the villa, go the 
of home-based Blenheims carried Blenheim. Borough of Marl- liad fortified, dlx^ Bnglixb aui 
out the first bombing raid on borough county, New Zealand. At Auxtrianx had tlu'ir I'igbt proter 
Germany in the Second Great War, the N. end of South Island, it ix ted l)y wocxix. Bet,we('n the tw 
a few hours after the outbreak, near the coast on the navigable annx'x a wruall xiri'am, (xilb'd tb 
This machine also formed part of Wairau, and on the rly. from Pic- Ncdx'l, bowed, and f,he b'ngth o 
the Advanced Air Striking Force ton to Ward. There are large lim* wax about tbr(*e rnih'x. Tlr 
which went into action in France gold-reef mines in the neighbour- armies eonv<U'g<xl f,og(‘tluu’ on tlr 
in 1939. Designed as a medium hood. Pop. (1951) 7,051. plain in the angle Ix'twaxm f,h. 

bomber, it was later modified to Blenheim, Battle op. Vic- l)a,nub(^ and the N<'bel. 
serve as a long-range fighter, and tory gained Aug. 13 (N.S.), 1704, d1u' ha, f, tit' opt'nt'd about, I p.m. 
on becoming obsolete was finally by the English, Austrians, and when Marlborough xtmf, xonu' of hi* 

changed into an operational train- their allies over i tj — 9 \ 

ing machine. It was powered with the French and J u vN' v^M' niv X f 

Bristol Mercury air-cooled radial Bavarians ; one of v to* A* 

engines which together provided Creasy’s fiifteen yA « vV'’'V 

l , 680 h.p. The crew consisted of decisive battles, > 

pilot, bomb-aimer/navigator, and The War of the 1 ? 'Vl ^ ^ih4hninimi 

^eless-operator/air-gunner. In Spanish Succes- C 4 

its Mark IV form the Blenheim sion was raging, 

was armed with five machine-guns, and the French *h i ' 

one in the wing, two in a mid-upper plan of campaign £ t . , "“‘iSr 

turret, and two under the nose for 1704 was to Vk 

firing to the rear. Blenheim air- send an army to % \ / “KWA 

craft were in action in N. Africa, unite with the f y / 

India, and Burma. The main Bavarians, and 

dimensions were: span, 66 ft. then to march V Ilt'nrxjJm /L! (tAinr, or 

4 in. ; length, 42 ft. 9 in. ; height, down the Danube 

9 ft. 10 in. The speed was 266 and capture 

m. p.h. and the maximum range Vienna. Marl- I Hochst^dt^ .. ®»** 

was 1,900 m. The makers were the borough, who ^Jl > ■! 

Bi^tol Aeroplane Co. wasin the Nether- Blenheim. Positiong taken up bv Max^lboroutfli Tiidhv^'t^^ 

Blenheim, Seat of the duke of lands, and the French and Bavarians in the battle of Aug. 13, 1704 

SSI'S™!. Eugene of Savoy, trootiH iwuiiiHl, liloriln'iin 'I’lmv 
I 953 C JT” Tw” nril w‘ liHoJ 

“r Mrr .f?:, £:9 ; x 

wLst^r formerT''stoodTn San^trlpr 1 tore 
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Blenheim. Positiong taken up by Max'lboroufrh and bv tna 
opposing French and Bavarians in the battle of Aug. 13, n04 
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the Bavarians, took advantage of 
tMs success to launch cavalry 
against the shaken troops. 

Marlborough now put himself 
at the head of a brigade of Danes 
to meet the Drench cavalry, and 
called on Eugene for assistance. 
Eugene, whose task was to hold 
the Bavarians, had suffered a 
check, but he hastened to the 
succour of his colleague with some 
cuirassiers, W'ho arrived in the 
nick of time and fell upon the flank 
of the French horse, saved the 
Danish brigade, and so restored 
the battle. It was now 0 p.m. ; 
little daylight remained, but at 
last all Marlborough’s troops were 
over the Nebcl. Again the French 
infantry opened fire, but the 
cavalry hesitated to charge. 

The moment for the counter- 
stroke had arrived, and Marl- 
borough’s cavalry struck home. 
They routed the French horse, 
broke up the line of infantry 
where the French joined the 
Ba\"arians, and drove these allies 
asunder. Neither from Blenheim 
on his right, nor from Marsin 
on his left, could the French 
general Tallard gain help in time ; 
he was himself taken prisoner. 
Marlborough advanced on Blen- 
heim and cut off the retreat of 
the large gaiTison there. The 
Bavarians had made haste to 
escape, so he took only one-third 
of the guns and 11,000 prisoners. 

The Franco-Bavarians numbered 
about 50,000, of whom 15,000 
were cavalry. The English and 
their allies were about equal to 
this strength, but they had at least. 
25,000 cavalry. They lost about 
11,000, the French and Bavarians 
many more. The estate in Oxford- 
shire given to Marlborough by the 
nation in honour of this victory 
was named Blenheim (q.v). Consult 
England Under Queen Anne : Blen- 
heim, G. M. Trevelyan, 1930 ; Marl- 
borough, W. S. Churchill, 1933-38, 
Blenkinsop, Joii-N (1783-1831). 
British inventor. An agent for 
some collieries in Yorkshire, his 
native county, he turned his att(m- 
tion to the question of obtaining 
power for hauling coal from the 
mines. In 1811 he patented a new 
locomotive moved by means of 
cog-wheels which fitted into a 
specially prepared track. On a 
trial journey, in 1812, it pulled 
a number of coal wagons with 
complete success. It was then 
used regularly for hauling coal, 
and George Stephenson modelled 
his first locomotive upon it, 
Blenkinsop died Jan. 22, 1831. 

Blenny {BUnnlus). Group of 
email fishes, including some 40 



Blenheim. R. Caton Woodville’s stirring picture of the advance of the Enjflish 
against the French who were established behind the palisaded defences of the village 


species, mostly of very small size 
and common in many part.s of 
the world. Most are mariiuy hut 
a few inhabit frosli waters. They 
have tentacles above the eyes. 

Bldriot, Louis (1872-1939). 
French airman. Ho was hoi’ii at 
Cambrai, July 1, 1872, and was 
trained as an 
engineer at the 
Fl(!ole Gcntrah' 
des Arts et 
Metiers. In 1 90 6 
he founded the 
first airci’aft 
factory in 
France and 
shortly after- 
wards took u[) 
living. < )n J ul Y Louis Bldriot, 

25, 1909, ho ®’renoh airman 

Hew from Baraqties, m^ar Calais, to 
a field inland of Dover Castle in a 
60()-lb.^ monoplane with a 25-h.p. 
Anzani engine, the fiivst man to lly 
the Chaunc‘1 in a heavior-than-air 
machine {see illuB. in p. 127). 
Adoljiho P6goud (1887-1915), first 
man to loop the loop, 1913, did so 
in a Bl6riot machine. During the 
First Great War Bldriot produced 
a number of military aintraft, and 
a few years before he died, Aug. 1, 
1930, claimed to have designed 300 
(lifferent models and built not 
fewer than 10,000 aeroplanes. In 
1927 ho planned a trans-Atlantic 
air mail service via the Azoix^s. 

Blessed Damozel, The. Lyric 
poem in 24. six-line stanzas, by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, written 
about 1847, • It was first published 
in The Germ, in 1850, and under- 
went much revision b<^fore in- 
clusion in the poet’s colloeted 
writings. One of his (earliest 
poems, and perhaps his finest, 



Rossetti twi<'e (1870. 1879) tna.<h‘ 
it the subject of a [)ainting. 

Blessington, Mamm kri'I'i-;, 
CoiTNTHSs <)V (1789 IK'19). Irish 
author. Born at Kno<‘k I m’iI, »*o. 
Tipperary, 8ept.. J, 1789, she wa.s 
married when ojdy 14 years old to 
a (U|)tain FarriuM*. from whom slu^ 
was sepjirated in thnss monlhs. 
Distinguished for lumuty ami wit, 
in 1818, four months a finr lOirnu'r's 
death, she married the eaj'l of’ 
Blessington. With him, Coiud, 
D’Orsay, and others, sh<‘ s<4> ouf. 
on a ( lontimMital tom* in 1822. 
At Genoa slie met Lord Byron and 
be(iam<‘i his intimated I'lhmd. 

R<4urning to London, tlie eoun- 


toHS eontnbiitcMl mumTous ])o(unH 
arid storhiH to the magazim^s. pub- 
lished seviwal iiovtHs, and gathered 
at lior soirees the most distliw 
guished men of tlu^ time. Lord 
IfioHsington di<al in 1829, and in 
1830 his widow tookU iJoret I louse, 
Kensington, wluu’e sln^ residiMl 
with Count D'Orsay until, in 1H49, 
they were cH)mpeHed to from 
tluur cri^ditors to Paris, wIhmh' hIh^ 

n* ’ 



Blessed Damoaeh How Eo8«otti de- 
picted the spiritual figure of Ws own poem 





Countess o£ Blessington, Irish author, 
wit, and friend of Byron 
After A. E. Chalon, B.A. 


died June 4. Her Conversations 
with. Lord B^Ton, 1S34, provides 
the most authentic account of 
Byron’s opinions to be found out- 
side his own journals and letters. 

Bletchley. Market town and 
urban district of Buckinghamshire, 
England. It stands on the Ouzel, 
17 m. S.W. of Bedford, and is a 
railway junction. Bletchley has 
brickworks, brush factories and 
light engineering works, and trades 
in agricultural produce. Market 
day, Thurs. Pop. (1951) 10,919. 

At Femij^ Stratford, which is 
within Bletchley, is the church of 

S. Martin, built in 1724, where 
celebrations held on S. Martin’s 
day include the firing of curious 
small cannon called “ Fenny 
poppers.” 

Blewits. Two species of gill- 
bearing edible fungi (Basidiomy- 
cetes) which are sometimes con- 
fused. The field blewits, Triclio- 
loina ‘personatum^ occurs mainly in 
meadows where it frequently forms 
“ fairy rings ” ; T. nndum is a 
woodland species sometimes called 
wood blewits. The cap of both 
species is thick and fleshy and may 
be up to five inches in diameter, 
rounded when young, but becom* 
ing flattened in maturity. The 
cap of T. personatum is tan or buff- 
coloured ; that of T. nudum is 
lilac when young but becomes 
reddish-brown. The stems of both 
fungi are about three inches long, 
thick, blue-lilac in T. nudum and 
whitish with fine lilac-coloured 
lines in T. personatum. The gills of 

T. nudum are lilac, those of T. 
personatum are dirty white, be- 
coming tinged with pink or lilac 
colour. In both species the gills 
do not extend to the edge of the 
cap. jP. personatum is used by 
dyers for the extraction of a blue 
pigment. It has several other 
names besides blewits, e.g, blue 
stocking, blue button, blue stalk. 
See Fungus colour plate. 


Blida. Town of Algeria. It 
stands at the foot of the labiio 
Atlas Mts.. 32 m. by I’l.V* of 

Algiers. The Oucd cl Kcl))r, on 
which it stands, has been har- 
nessed for electric power and in*i- 
gation of the surrounding land. 
Noted for its orange groves, Blida 
does a large trade in citrus iruits, 
early fruits and vegetables, luu'bs, 
cereals, and wool. It also bus 
flour mills. Built in the Kith cen- 
tury on the site of Hi KoniUiU 
station, it was damaged by (Nirib- 
quakes in 1825 and 18()7. Fop. 
(1954) 56,709. 

Bligh, WiLLiiiM (1754-1817). 
British admiral, navigator, and^ad- 
ministrator. Born Sept. 0, 1754, 
the son of Cornish parents, he (Mi- 
tered the navy, sailed round the 
world with Captain Cook, 1 772-74, 
and took part in the ndief ol 
Gibraltar under Howe, 1782. In 
1787 he was appointed to the ('oni- 
mand of the Bounty, when it was 
sent to the South Seas to fetch 
specimens of the bread-fruit tr(M‘. 
Resentful at having to leave Tahiti 
after six months there, and of 
Bligh’s overbearing temper, his 
crew mutinied and on April 28, 
1789, set him with 18 men adrifii 
in the Indian Ocean in an o])(mi 
boat. In seven weeks lie navi- 
gated it to Timor — an <‘xtra- 
ordiiiary feat. In 1701 he took 
the bread-fruit from Tahiti l/O th(‘ 
West Indies, Afterwards he was 
present at the battles of Camp(M'- 
down, 1797, and Copcnhag(Mi,180I, 
Appointed governor of Nesw 
South Wales in 1805, he came into 
collision with his civil and military 
subordinates and, though suji- 
ported by the British government, 
was imprisoned for two years, and 
sent hack to England in 1810. 
Promoted rear-admiral in 1811, 
vice-admiral, 1814, he died Dee. 7, 
1817. Lives: G. Rawson, 

1930; H. S. Montgomerie, 1937. 

Blighty. Soldiers’ word for 
home. Long used by the British 
army in India, the word came into 
general use during the First Great 
War. It has been explained as a 
corruption of Hindustan i vilaya i I < ir 
bilayati, meaning near the borders 
of a district, hence foreign, or of 
the adjectival form of Arabic 
vilayat, province, a term often 
used by a foreigner for his native 
province, and hence for home, 
Blimbing. Acid fruit roaem- 
bling a small cucumber. It is 
produced by a small tree, Avmhoa 
bilimbi, of the family Oxalidacoae, 
much cultivated in the hotter ])arts 
of India, but of unknown origin. 
The tree attains a height of 10 to 
15 ft., and has compound leaves 


BLIND 

similar to tbost' of tin* Jish, wilh 
liv(* to t.en pairs of l('all(*ts, a, ml 
r(‘d<liNh-purpl(* (lo\v<*rM produced 
direct fi'om tin* ti'uidi. O’lu* fruits 
a.r(* pres(M'V(Ml in syrni). pickliMl, or 
eandiisl. An alli(*d spt'ci('s, tlu* 
('anunha (/I. rantnilxihf), is larg(M‘. 

Blimp. Word (M)iiuMl in the 
Firslr Gi'cali Wa,r wln*n British 
lighter-tha.n-air craft W(*r(* dividisl 
intio A -rigid, aiinl B limp {i.v. 
without rigid int<*rnal frn.nn*work). 
'Tin' had'ragi* balloon in tin* S('coml 
Gr(‘at War wa,M classi'd u.h a hlimi). 
Tin* fadnoUH (hV ha.rd chad’}n'4cir, 
(BIoik'I Blimp, wtm originated by 
tin* ca.rtioonist' l>a,vid Love {(f.v.) in 
1931. Bow sa,id in KOdH that. In* in- 
t,(Mi(h'd tlu' cha.rather not. prinia.i'ily 
ns an al.t.ack <m t.ln* milita.i'y mimi, 
hut to ('xposc* tiln^ ‘'Blouhk'd.hink” 
nu'iitalitiy common in i.ln^ pi'i'iod of 
its inv('ntion. 

Blind, flAiiM or' tiik. In l.he 
IBK., iKM'Hons coming wit.hin t.lu* 
Ht.al.ut.ory dclinit ion <tf hlindiK'SH •- 
“ HO blind as t.o lx* unahk* t.o per- 
form any vvork for which (\V('Hight. 
is (wt'ut.ial ” an^ BMpu'i’i'd to lx* 
n'gisK'iX'd. numlK'r ho n'gis- 

toBMl va,ri<'H ; hut. in a-ny giv<Mi 
y('a.r t.h(M'(^ a.r(* on t.ln^ rcgiHh'r in 
Englaanl a.nd Wah'H sri.tlPK 9d,0()t) 
p(M’HonH ov('r Ml and 2,900 2,500 
childrt'ii nndi'i' Ml rt'tpiiring ('da- 
((Hition by nn't.hodH not. invofving 
tin' UH<' of sigld..” In S(!(»|,la.nd the 
numlx't* is Honn't.hing ninha' I0,t)00, 
and in Nortlu'rn lr('lain(l nluait. 
2,0t)0. d’lndiliud FtM’sons Acid920, 
phnx'd upon t.ln^ staB' a.nd hx'al 
a,nihoritlt'H (count.y eouncils and 
(x)unt.y borough (iomnllH) r('H}X)n» 
sihility for tin' ca.r(' of tln'si' ixt- 
HOUH, which tln'y ca,rry out. in clow* 
('o<)p(M*aii.iouwit.li nat.ional, r(*gional, 
and local vohintairy ag<'m'l(*H, MMiis 
reH|x)nsihility was r(^“a.nirm(*d adid 
amplitl(*d in tlu* Naihuud A.sHiHt- 
anc(' Act, 1948. 

(hmmiU'iN. 4’ln*r(* an* in tin* 
If.K. Home (loo blind children 
utuh'r 11 v(*. lloim* M'iicIu'i’h of tin* 
blind, un(l(*r the dir(‘ction of tin* 
loca.l a.ntln)rity, visit and h<*lf> the 
fumMit.H of Htich ehildr<*it in their 
training. Wln'n* a child tMumoi lx* 
salisfac'torily t'a.red for n.t home, 
he may h(*admltM*d to one of nine 
reHi(h*ntla,l nurnt'ry HcihoolH under 
th(*. dir(*ction of the Royal National 
Institute for tin* Blind, two of 
which are for retaixh'd ehndr(*n. 

Tin* education of blind ehildnm 
agtxl 5-MJ was made compulHory 
in England and Wales in 1893, in 
Scotland in 1 890 ; it is alno (*om- 
pulsory in Northern lixdand. The 
iirst school for tlu* blind was 
opened in Uverp<x)l in 1791 ; 
sohoolw were op('tu*d in Bristol 
and in Edinburgh a short time 
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afterwards. Schools are rc.sidential 
and the edneat-ion ^j;iven con forms 
avS closely as ])nicii cable to tliat> in 
a school for the scchni!;. .Braille is 
used for reading and writing. Ap- 
paratus is usccl to assist in the 
teaching of such subjeets as arith- 
metic and geogra [)hy ; and stress 
is laid on handwork, in order that 
the child may ac(juire manual dex- 
terity. Physical education and, 
where neeossai'y, remedial gym- 
nastics play an important i)art in 
the curriculum. 

As in schools for the seeing, there 
is a break at the age of 11 plus, the 
child of average ability them pass- 
ing from a junior to a senior school, 
to continue his education on the 
same general linos as before. The 
boy or girl of promise goes on 
either to a senior selective school 
or to a grammar school for the 
blind. At the senior selective 
school, general education is con- 
tinued UX3 to the age of 16 and is 
succeeded by training in ])iano- 
timing, shorthand and typing, or 
some branch of music. At the two 
grammar schools, one for hoys 
and one for girls, geiu'ral educa- 
tion normally continues up t.o the 
age of 18, ill prei)aration for en- 
trance to a university or for i, min- 
ing in a profession. 


The blind child who is also deaf, 
crippled, mahidjustod, retarded, or 
Hullering from mild (^pih'psy may 
reciave educiation betwei'H the agi^s 
of eight and 16 at a, rc'sifhmtial 
school belonging to the Royal 
National Institute for the Blind. 
Por the mentally defective blind 
child, ])roviHi()n is made by the 
ministry of HenJth under tlu^ 
National Health Service Act, BflG. 

.For the blind boy or girl who 
leaves school at 16 or IS, tlic cahi- 
eation authority usually oilers 
training and retains responsibility 
for such training until the young 
person is :2J. 

Tjiu Aduut Biund. For those 
who lose siglit in adult life, 
reH])onsil)ility for i)re-voeational 
rehabilitatiou, should this bo re- 
(piired, vocational training, and 
subsecpient employment rests 
u]Jon the ministry of Babour, inuler 
the Disabled Persons (Fmi)loy- 
ment) Act, 1944. Blindness, especi- 
ally when of sudden onset, gemu’- 
ally invokes eonsiderahle mental 
and emotional shock, as tlu‘ newly 
blinded person r(‘aliz(‘s that tlu^ 
whoh^ of his lift^ must re- 
orient(sl. A laaili/.ation of this fact 
during tlu^ iSia-ond (b'c'at War, 
when many civilians lost Uudr 
sight from enemy action, led io tlu^ 


establishuHaitf of thri'o la^sidiaitial 
rehabilitatiou eeula‘(‘s in Fuglnud 
and Wales, later rodiuaKl to two ; 
a e(‘ntre in Seothiiul was o[)eu(al in 
195:1. At these (‘('iitix^s, wlien hos- 
pital t.rc^atmeni ends, the newly 
blind tnay have* a |>erio(l of pre- 
voeational or social rtduibilitation 
to help them laaid just their liv(\s. 

Manual or scMui-manual (un- 
l)loynumt of tlu^ may be in 

onc' of (i4 sIi(‘it(M'ed workshops 
carrying on tbe following traides : 
making of ba, skids, l)rushc!H, mats, 
ma ttfiX'ssi'S, win' goods, wood-work, 
ehair-eaning, piano-tainhig, shoe- 
ri^pairing, round and lint, maiehitus 
knitting, waiving. d’rnliK'd work- 
ers who live at a distaui'i^ from a, 
worksbo]) e!in be given mnploy- 
ment in tludr lionu's, r<H‘('iving 
materials at cost priei^ and lu'ing 
])aid al. pii'cework ratios, plus nug- 
nn'iiiat.ioii of\vag(‘s. Tlu'ir work is 
siij)erviKed and tiny ari^ assisteil 
in marketing their goods. 

During the S('('ond Hrmit War, 
many blind peoph' wimh' nhsorbial 
into opi'ii industry, working side 
by sidt' with ttn^ si'i'ing, and pr<,)v- 
iug th(‘ius(dv('H <'!ipabl(' of ('urrying 
out a wi(l(' vai'ii'ty of operations. 
This was stimulati'd by the 
))aHsing ol' the hisableil Persons 
(Fmployun'iit) Ai'i., 19-14, winch 



Blind : various aspects of training. 1. Boot-repairing class at St. Dunstan’s. 2. Girl working in a motor assembly 
shop. 3. Pupils of Worcester College for the Blind giving a display in the gymnasium. 4, Braille shorthand machine 
in use. 5. Basket-making. 6, Blind boys in a geography class, using embossed globes and maps 

Photo3, 1 and 4, courtc.Hy of St. Dunstau's; 2, 3, 3, anil G, conrU.s'u of the National Inalitule fon the IHivil 
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of Musi, Africa, l>y an (‘xpcricaioed 
workca' foi’ I'Ik' l)liiul waa'o n‘}M)r1(‘(I 


required employers having a sub- 
stantial number of workers to 
employ a quota of disabled persons, 
.and continued in many instances 
after the war years. Kesearcli 
into possible new occupations for 
the blind goes on continually. 

Professional and semi-profes- 
sional occupations in which well- 
educated and fully trained blind 
persons have shown themselves 
competent include physiotherapy, 
the ministry of the church, law, 
school teaching, home teaching of 
the blind, music, public adminis- 
tration, telephony, and shorthand 
and t}q)ing- 

Oeneeal Welfaee. Of the 
blind population, about 80 per 
cent, are over 50 years of age, 50 
per cent, are over 70. Blindness is 
thus specially associated with old 
age, and it is the duty of those 
responsible for the welfare of the 
blind to make the lives of the 
older blind financially secure, and 
as full of active interests as their 
physical powers allow. 

The Blind Persons Act of 1920 
gave hbnd persons in need a non- 
contributory pension at 50 (later 
at 4:0), similar to that then received 
by seeing persons at 70, and subject 
to the same means test. National 
assistance grants are paid to blind 
persons at a bigher rate than to 
the seeing, in recognition of their 
heavier living costs. 

The National Assistance Act, 
1948, requires that blind persons 
shall be given instruction “ in 
their own homes or elsewhere in 
methods of overcoming the effects 
of their disabilities,” and also that 
recreational facilities shall be pro- 
vided for them. Qualified home 
teachers, numbering about 700, 
visit the blind in their homes, see 
that they are in receipt of pensions 
and allowances, teach them to read 
embossed type, arrange for them 
to obtain books on loan from the 
National Library for the Blind, 
teach them pastime handicrafts 
and help them to dispose of their 
finished goods, arrange social 
gatherings for them, and try in 
every way to brighten their lives. 
Home teachers must pass an exam- 
ination set by the College of 
Teachem of the Blind, which also 
conducts examinations for school 
teachers, craft instructors, and 
piano -tuners. 

Privileges enjoyed by blind 
persons in addition to those already 
named include the right to use a 
dog as guide without payment of a 
licence (many blind persons avail 
themselves of the services of 
specially trained guide-dogs) ; cer- 
tain travel facilities when travel- 


ling by rail, sea, or road ; pci'- 
mission to vote by post in ])aii’lia- 
mentary and locuil elections or 
alternatively to have the lu'lp ol a 
seeing friend to mark their ballol 
paper 5 special postal rate's (oi' 
transmission of Braille and appa r- 
atus ; and the right to own a, radio 
set without payment of a Iic('ne(‘. 
Many avail themselves of tin* 
talking book service (.vce hcloir). 

In order that local autboriti('s 
and voluntary agencies (sebools, 
workshops, societies providing 
specialised services, and voluntary 
agencies for the general \\'cjfare 
of the blind) may work in co- 
operation, England and Wales is 
dirided into four regions, and 
regional associations act as co- 
ordinating bodies for the dis- 
cussion of all matters of mutual 
concern, collect and collate stat- 
istics, carry out certain scM’vices 
which are for the benefit of all, 
and are centres of information on 
matters relating to blind wclfar(\ 
These regional associations ar(' 
voluntary bodies, with the elas- 
ticity and initiative which Uiis im- 
plies. In Scotland the S(a)ttisli 
National Federation performs much 
the same functions but does not 
compile statistics ; the fedt*ration 
is represented or consulted in 
matters relating to acts of })ar- 
liament affecting the blind ot 
Scotland. 

The position of the blind in the 
British colonies is very diffei'cmt. 
In 1946 a team of three invuwti- 
gators was sent to Africa and tlu^ 
Near East by a comtnittee ap- 
pointed jointly by the Colonial 
office and the Koval National 
Institute for the Bfind. Their re- 
port led to the formation of the 
British Empire fcJoeiety for the 
Blind in 1950. It showed that up- 
wards of a million people in th(^ 
colonies were blind, and millions 
more were suffering from eye 
diseases which might result in 
blindness. Little bad been at- 
tempted to alleviate their lot, or 
to provide them with education, 
training, or employment. 

Through the initiative of tla^ 
British Empire Society, blind wel- 
fare schemes were initiaiod in 26 
colonial territories, new schools 
and training centres were planned, 
and existing schools were improved. 
Surveys in the interests of pre- 
vention of bHndness were launched 
in Kenya, Aden, and West Africa. 
In West Africa two teams (one 
ophthalmological, the other en- 
tomological) got to work and pro- 
duced information that promiKsed 
to help in reducing the incidence of 
blindness. The results of a tour 


(o ib(‘ g<)V(‘i’um('ulM ol Mi(‘ East 
AlVican (l(peu(leiM'i('S. ,\ (<»nr of 
ili(' Mriii.sh ludii's l)y tin' 

(liri'cior of tin* Noeic'ty in 1954 IimI 
to tin* ('Mlohlislmn'id. of a. n*gioun.I 
oni<'(* H(‘l up witb llie aid of 

(In* (^iiiinlian Na.lioiial lusliiailt* 
for Mu* Blind. 

All ovi'i* llie \v(trld, in iJn* I bS. A., 
l,h(* oversi'aiH <“nuntri(*s of tin* 
Biliisb (\)nunoiivv('a4(ib, a.ud 
wb(*i’(*, work for ib<'> pn'vcndion 
of bIiu(ln(^sH and t.lio r(‘lief of thosi* 
wbo Mulfer from it inen'a.ses 
Ht<'a.(lily. El.sewln'n*, an in tln^ 
IbK., fihc! I'llects of tin* S(*<'oii(l 
(Ireait War liaid an inllmmeo. hi 
1949 jui ini(U’iia4 ional couha'iiuei* 
of worlu'i’H for (bo blind oouvenod 
by tin' Anu‘rica,n IA>nnda.(ion for 
tin' Blind a.nd (In* Itoyal Na.tionul 
Inshtutt' for (he lilind, witli (Ini 
))a,rtioipation of (.In' Uni(('il Na-lions 
and U.N.E.S.E.O., l(*d (o Uk' 
('Hlablislmn'ul* of a. \vorl<l oouricil 
for (.In' wi'lfari' of (In' idinil 
si'iiting Honn* 40 oouidih's, 

Mary CL Xhoma« 

Mkoiianioal Aiits. \'an<tus 
(4<'o(ronio guiding a, ml roa.(ling aids 
lia.vt' b('<'n dovM'lopi'd for ( Im blind. 
Tb(i ('Hsi'iitial r('t|uiri'im'n(. of a 
guiding dt'vioi' is iba4. \vi(b its a.id 
tiu' blind pi'T'Hou slnmld b(' aH)!*' 
(i) walk a4» a inodoral.o H])('(‘d, 
(‘itlu'r indoors or outdoors, a.ud ri'- 
c('ive warning of (bo posit, Ion of 
any obHi4u4(' within a. distain'i' of 
6 ftu 9'ln' a.i<l sboulfl b(' light, in 
wi'igbt a.n(l easy to bold. AH smdi 
iust.ruuu'nts (i(^p('ml upon tin' 
r('(I('(4,.ion of light, nltrasoiuo, or 
Honio wavi'H from tin' obstai'hv 

In ou(' guubi ai<l, a bmun of light, 
explores spaice oviu* a <l)Ht.am‘o of 
several hundred fei't. It inoor- 
})orat('H a h'lis to prfnliiot' an 
image of a.ny illumiua(,('d object, 
tlu' ('xaet posit, ion of I, he ima.g(' 
dt'pending upon llu' dist.auee of the 
object. 9’lie ima.g(' spaee is ex- 
plored by a rotating spiral <'omb 
and when ooineidenei' bi't.wiM'Ti 
image and (‘omb t.('('tb (ytamrs, tin' 
light-chopping ('(lei't produced is 
picked up ou a photo-multi ilim* 
tube and eouverted into ain.ible 
signals of varying pitch. 

Ultrasonic and sonic guide aids 
indicate tlu' distance of t.be objia't 
by the tim(' t'la,j)Hing Ix'twec'ii the 
transmission of a pulse of eiu'rgy 
prodnci'd by a. Huitn.ble pnlso- 
gotu'rator and it.s ri't.uru after 
reflection. Transmissiou and re- 
ception are marked by audible 
clicks in earphones. One such 
instrument, ('ajh'd a “ (dieker,” is 
little largc'V than a baiul tori'h. 
It coatains a sound source wbit'h is 
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reflected back by the detected 
obstacle, the reflection being 
received by the “ clicker ” and 
amplified to give the \iser audible 
warning. 

Electronic reading aids can bo 
divided into two classes : those 
in which the user has to associate 
an audible note, modulated in 
some way connected with tlio form 
of the printed letter, with that 
letter ; and those whore the instru- 
ment itself recognizes the letter 
and provides the letter sound. In 
one example of the first type, a 
stylus, hold in the hand, contains 
an oscillating mirror and provides 
a fine pencil of light. When a 
book is scanned with the stylus, 
an audible note is emitted as the 
beam passes over black print but 
not when it is passing over the 
white background. In the second 
type of device, a number of parallel 
beams of light scan the line of 
print and produce signals from 
the reflected light in a photo- 
multiplier tube. These signals are 
correlated in a series of matrices 
which then select a magnetic 
recording of the appropriate letter 
and reproduce it in a loudpseakcr. 
The device, which is highly com- 
plicated, permits reading at speeds 
up to 60 words per minute. But 
the average blind person linds it 
easier to learn to read Braille. 
See also St. Bunstan’s. 

For the causes of blindness, see 
that heading. 

Blind Harry (d. r. 1502). See 
Henry the Minstrel. 

Blindness. Loss of perception 
of light, colour, and tbrm. It. 
may be congenital, due ti> im- 
perfect development, of the eye- 
balls, or a, (squired. Acquired 
blindness may be duo to injuric‘H 
or to diseases of the globe. Tn- 
juries may ho of two fonns, one, 
perforating, frequently complica- 
ted by the lodgement of a foreign 
body within the organ and con- 
sequent infection, and the other 
concussive, from a blow, wntih 
detachment of the retina or ot her 
internal injury. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum, or oph- 
thalmia of the newly horn, is a 
notifiable disease in England and 
Wales. It is defined as a purulent 
discharge from the eyes of an 
infant, starting within 21 days 
of birth, and is caused by an 
infection during or shortly after 
birth, in 40 p.c. of cases of gonor- 
rhoeal origin. With a view t.o 
preventing the ocourronoo of 
opthalmia neonat.orum and con- 
sequent blhiidncss, it is highly 
desirable that an infant.’s eyes 
should be cleansed scrupulously 


immediately after birth, Trcal.- 
ment with penicillin and sulpha 
drugs improves the prognosis, 

’’.fhe majority of discast^s of the 
globe are intla-minatory, and 
caused by infection of the con- 
junctiva. This infection may 
oc<mr as part, of a.n injury, but. 
more commonly arises witfiout. any 
detinite lesion or by spread of 
inflam nmt.ory ]>i*o(‘esses from the 
surrounding parts. Inlhunmation 
in an injured ey(5 (xauisioimlly 
sets up sympat'ludte oj)hthahuia 
in the uninjured eye, the cvcml nal 
loss of vision in whi('h may lx's 
greater than in the injnr(vl eye. 

(Uaueoma, clmra(!UiriHed by in- 
crease of the intra-ocular prc!SHur<% 
and often without any known 
cause, is a common souiaa^ of 
blindness if left untrcuitod. I^hu- 
bolism (plugging) or thrombosis 
(clotting) of the (central artery of 
the retina, or thromhosis of the 
retinal vein, is a cause of hliuduess 
arising suddenly, and is due to 
the obstruction in the blood- 
supply to the retina. Dcgenerat ion 
of the retina (retinitis ])igmcnioMa) 
is a less frequent eause. t^oss of 
useful vision may he caused by 
ulceration and suhsetpient scar- 
ring of the cornea (leu(u)Tna), or by 
o})aiCity of the lens ((‘at-arac.t). 

Ainqihy of the o})tic nerve is 
tisnally preceded by (pitiii neurit is 
(inflammation of tiio nerve), and 
may arise from many eaust^s, 
princupally tiimours of the brain, 
including abscess, cyst., tuhcrcl(\ 
a.nd syphiloma.. Ollier ea,uses are 
fraet urc^H of the skull, miviungil.is, 
including t.uhercadar a.iul ern'chro- 
spinai nuaiingit is, hy<h'ocophaluH, 
(‘X tension of inllanniiatory pro- 
cess('H wiihin tlu^ orbit., sypbilis, 
lead ixhsouing, and ocxia.sionally 
a fever, c.f/. nxiasles, scaiiatina, 
typlioid fev(U‘, ma.larin,. 

Severe ha(xuoTThag(iH from tlx^ 
Btomac'h or oi.ber organs nmy giv(^ 
rise to ineurabhOilitulness. Bright.’s 
discaso and diabetes may lea.(l t.o 
eonsiderable loss of sight, by causing 
ehangcH in the retina.. Infective 
opht.ha.lmitis may be duci to thci 
plugging of a retinal artery by a. 
RC])tic cm bolus, and nm.y occur in 
aepti(aiemia. 

Vision may be afiectixl H<u*ionsly 
by the excessive use of toba.cco or 
wood alcohol (toxic, amblyopia). 
Twist and shag t.ohace.OH appear 
to bo the most to.xic, hut all pip(^ 
tobaccos and cigars may produce 
the condition. (flganfl.teB ap- 
parently are harmless in t.his con- 
nexion. A serious form of blind- 
ness may ensue from the drinking 
of methylated spii-it or from in- 
haling its fumoH. finncl.ioim,l loss 


of vision Hmnc'iimos occurs in 
hysteria. 

’ Tins Huhj(Hfl,s of night hflndm'ss 
sc'c well in (layliglit., but their 
vision in a poor light. ra.llH tar 
]x‘l()w ttia.t of peu’Hons of normal 
sight.. Oc'easionally iiigtit bliml- 
tu'Hs is luuxxlit'.a.ry, but. long (^x- 
f)OHUre t.o V(‘ry hi’ight lights nm,y 
be a pre-disposing ca.us(\ 

An ocmlist. should Ix^ coiisulteil 
wit.bout (Ufla.y wluu’e tben^ is 
Hudd(Mi jigouising ])a.iu in tins <\ve- 
ba.ll, or wlu‘n‘ liglil.H aia^ s(mmi to lx*! 
Hurr<)unded by a. ciolounxl rim or 
ha,lo, or wluu’c vision fails rapiilly 
and it is found lUHa^ssairy t.o 
inet (ui.se. fnxpHud.ly th<^ strength 
of a.nv huises which n\a,y lx* worn. 

Tin'* (lonu‘a .1 (bufting Act, 1952 
{see muler (firman.), ma.k('H it h*gn,l 
for t.lii*. ('vt*s of a. (l(H'(ui,s('(l p<‘rson 
to he us(xl in Huita.hh* e.a.s(*s for t.lie 
treatment of a, blind pcwsoii. Kor 
otbcir stcqis l a.ken to h(*lp l.he blind, 
see Blind, (laix*. of tluu 
Blind Spot ou (fuTio Disk. 
Name given '(.o a cinuihi.r pat.(fli on 
the retina, of (UU'.h eye which is 
insi^nsilfle to light a.ixl <‘olour. It 
is about faS millinufl.r(*s ae.i’oss, a.n(l 
is at the (mt.ra.nee of l.he optic 
mu’ve. It.M hliudiU'sH was dis- 
c()V(M’e<l by Kdim^ Mu.riot.te iu 1668 . 

Blind Storey ou fl’iinroaiuM. 
In m(xli(‘va,l archii.(x't.ur(s t.lx* 
middU^ stcM’cy of a. ehureh, placed 
bet’wx'tm tlu* td(U’(*si.ory above a.nd 
tlu* a.r('a.d(' Inflow. It is calltHl a. 

blind st.or(\v Ix'caust^ it. (xm- 
tuiins no windows. 

Blind -worm OH (tLow-woiiM 
(,flaf/a?s Jnujilis). A limhle.sH 
lizaml of the family Align iihu*. It 
(xteurs t.hroughout. Iflurope, N. 
Africa, a.iid \\L Asia., Ixxly 

is wortn-lik(' and t,lii‘ (yt's are so 
small that, tlx' animal is popnln.rly 
suf)pos(Ml to be blind. It is about- 
1 ft. long, of brownisti colour, lias 

n. v(u’y brit.th' 
tail, a.nd fmnls 
on slugs a.ml 
illH<^CtH, UHUah- 
ly by night. 
Its bite is 
lia.rmh‘NH. 

Bliss, »SiH 
Ahtuuh (b. 
1891 ). British 
eoinpOHtw, a. 
Mastc-r of tlu^ 
(),UtXMrH Mil" 
Mua 1 h^ wa.H 



Sir Arthur Bliss, 
British composer 


horn in Loudon, Aug. 2, 1891, 
and wa,H (*du(ni,U‘(l at B-ughy and 
Vemhrok<< (lolh'gc*, (fi,mhridge. 
Early works, such as his ]>ian<i 
quint(*t, 1920, and Eohmr symph* 
ouy, 1922, r(*v('alcd his iut.(*r<‘at in 
dissomuici*. 'flu* sympliony Morn 
ing ll('rO(‘s, 1999, wil.h Hptat.kcr. 
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and chorus, in honour of those who 
fell in the First Great War, was 
outstanding. He composed music 
for many ballets of which Check- 
mate, 1937, and Miracle in the 
Gorbals, IDM , were the best known . 
His opera The Olympians was pro- 
duced at Co vent Garden, 1949. 
He wrote much film music, e.g. for 
Caesar and Cleopatra, and he ar- 
ranged The Beggar’s Opera for a 
fiTm in which Sir Laurence Olivier 
played Macheath, 1954. He wrote 
a piano concerto, played by Solo- 
mon, for the New York World 
Fair in 1939. Knighted in 1950, 
he was appointed Master of the 
Queen’s Music, in 1953. 

Blister, Vesicle containing 
watery material produced beneath 
the cuticle or superficial layer of 
the skin by scalding or contact 
with an irritant substance. Blister- 
ing was formerly used in medicine 
to relieve pain and congestion, 
the drugs most often used being 
cantharides and turpentine. 

Blister Bax. When steel is 
made from wrought iron by the 
cementation process, bar iron is 
packed in cast iron boxes with 
charcoal and heated in a furnace 
to about 950*^ C. for 7 to 11 days. 
During the process, blisters form 
on the surface of the metal, these 
being due to the expansion of the 
soft iron by gas formed and liber- 
ated. After cooling, the bar pro- 
duced is known as “ blister bar,” 
which is then hammered or rolled 
out into “plated bars” or “bar 
steel.” These plated bars are then 
piled and forged together to make 
“ shear steel,” or remelted and cast 
into moulds as “ crucible cast 
steel.” See Metallurgy ; Steel. 

Blister Beetle. Popular name 
for the Cantharidae family, of 
which the best known is the mis- 
called Spanish 
fly {Lytta 
vesicatoria). 

It is common 
in S. Europe, 
but rarely 
occurs in Great 
Britain. Gold- 
en or bluish 
green in col- 
our, it is found 
on the oak, 
elder, and 
privet. Its nul- blister Beetle, Lytta 

verised dried 

elytra yield the drug cantharidin. 

Blister Gases. War gases 
winch cause burns on unprotected 
skin and lung irritation when in- 
haled. The most important are 
miistard gas (dichJoroethyl sul- 
phide) and lewisite (cMorovinyl- 
dichlorarsine). Mustard gas was 


first used by the Germans in duly, 
1917, and produced a higher ruitc 
of casualties than any other war 
gas. Lewisite, an AnK'i'icau in- 
vention, was devc'lop('(l too late 
for use in the First C)r('at War. 
Compounds other than niust,ai'd 
gas and lewisite which have 
vesicant properties and arc' suit- 
able for use as war gases include' 
the group known under the geiu'ral 
title of “ nitrogen vesicants ” or 
“ nitrogen mustards.” Tlu'se (‘om- 
pounds arc stated to bc^ more rapid 
hi action than mustard, if less 
drastic, with an immediate ellVe.t 
on the respiratory passages. See 
Chemical Warfare. 

Blith, Walter. English 17th 
century agriculturist. His memory 
is preserved only by bis hook on 
agriculture, The English Im])rov(‘r, 
or A New Survey of Husbandry. 
It appeared in 1()49, and in a ri'- 
vised edition dcdicatc'd to Grom- 
well in 1652 Blith points out tluit. 
the raising of the rent by llu' land- 
lord when a tenant made im{)i-ove- 
meiits was prejudicial to agri- 
cultural improvement. 

Blithe Spirit. Farcical comedy 
in 3 acts by Noel Coward, Pro- 
duced July 2, 1941, at tlu' Pi(!ea- 
dilly Theatre, London, this play 
ran until March 9, lOffi, at 
number of leading playhouses, 
breaking, with 1,997 con.securivo 
performances, the record for a 
non-musical plaj^ and indeed all 
records except for Chu Chin Ghow 
iq.v.). Cecil Parker, Fay Compton, 
Margaret Rutherford, and Kay 
Hammond played in the original 
production. Blithe Spirit appeaiH'd 
as a film in 1945. 

Blitong, Variant spt'lling of tlu' 
name of the Indonesian ishind 
better known as Billiton (q.iK), 

Blitzkrieg ^ (German fJlilz, 
flash (of lightning); Krieg, war). 
In the military sense, aiul as ('.x- 
emplified by the Nazi theory and 
practice of war, the rapid destruc- 
tion of an enemy army or country 
by one or several annihilating 
blows. A successful blitz kric'g en- 
tails the closest cooperation be- 
tween^ armour, mobile artillery, 
motorised infantry, and bombing 
aircraft. The essence of the blitz- 
krieg is speed, the Panzer [qAh) 
di^sions exploiting gaps in the 
defence softened by high-levc'l and 
dive-bombing : _ any pockets of 
resistance surviving the I*anzer 
thrust are mopped up by the 
following motorised infantry. Si- 
multaneously with the armoured 
break-through, bombing aircraft 
disrupt the enemy’s lines of com- 
munication and relentlessly bomb 
Ms cities and war-production plant. 



9 ’h(' poinlr 1.0 b<’ eliosen for a 
blitzkrieg M.tinek nuiwt be oiu' 
wlu'pe it will b(' possibh' to gain a. 
(|inek (l('('isi< ni, aiul also oiu' wli(>n' 
tlu' Hy.stein of rnadn will I’jieilitaie 
IJu' siinullni>(‘(»uM advance' of tlu^ 
motorisc'd infanlry and niiJlli'ry 
gronjX'd in th(> iH>ar. AIho, t,li(>r(^ 
must b(' a. initidxa- of (dternaiive 
points at which a. break-through 
ea.n be made, so thaf if tlu' initial 
tlu’usli is lu'Id or meets sl.rong 
opposition, llu' attack eati rapidly 
b(* (ransfei'n'd t(» another point, 
d’h(' whole aim of a blilzkrii'g is to 
])i('r(a' llu' enemy’s <l('tene('H, otit- 
Ihnik his secondary (h'ft'mu' system, 
ami separafi' his armii's into iso- 
lafed groups. 

The l>litzlvrl<‘g doetrine wau 
Huee(-ssfully ap()li(Ml l»y (huanany 
in Poland, SepL, IP.'il) ; Norway, 
April, ntlO ; 1 lu' Nel lu'i’lands and 
Fraiuas May , lime, 1910; \''ugo- 

slavia, Ajiril, PMI. d'lironghout 
Gk' Second Gri'al Whir Ihi' word 
“ blitz ” was uH('d inGnait Britain 
as a, vulgarism for a. German atr 
raid or si'rie.s of air raids. 

Blizziird. Vioh'nt and bilf crly 
cold wind ac’eompnnied by blimi- 
1 1 is really a. eold wave 
Velocity and u Inw tem- 
and lilled wilh snow, 
a.re usually eaiisi'd by 
the passagi' of a vigoi'ous winter 
cyclone towards whose rear Gu' 
prcHsuri' gradients are HO steep Giat 
th(‘ air commonly rcaclu's a vchxuty 
of from 40 m. to 6B m. pi'r hour, 

Bloch, Bi{N.sT{b. ISSO). Swiss- i 
born U.S, comiioser. Born afl 
Gcni'Va., July 24, ISSO, of Jewish 

pari'iit s, luGuid 
liis lirsi musical 
i n st r u (Grion 
from ibupu'S- 
Dalcroze atul 
st, udied in 
Brussels under 
\’su. ,^c a, nd 
liiiMHt', In 1895 
hi' wjotiC' an 

Ernst Bloch, Orii'nltul Sym- 
Amerioan composer phony aiul a 

n u rn be r o f 
songs and piiss's for piano and 
for violin. In 1902 he si'Ulcd 
in^ Paris, and in 1915 wa.H ap- 
pniuGsl professor aJ the Geneva 
CoDHi'i'vatoirc, Tlu' following yi'nr 
he Inured Anu'imai, with Maud 
Allan, and Rt'ttled there. IBs 


mg siinw. 
ati a. high 
piU’Utui’e 
Blizzards 



orelu'stral works ineludii S<4u‘touuu 
and Israel (both with voic'cs), nml 
Trois PiHUues Juifs; his chamber 
music, a eoiieerto grosHo and piano 
quintet. ^ IBs orclu'Htration is full 
of combinaGons of vivid colour 
ami originality, but his laU'r c'X- 
poriments ia ((uurter-tom's ares not 
easy to follow. 
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Bloch, Maeo (1880-1944). A 
French historian and Resistance 
martyr, fdo was born at Lyons on 
July 6 , 1886, child of an Alsatian 
Jewish family. He passed to the 
Ecolc Norm ale 8upcrieiire, and 
after the usual apprenticeship 
teaching in lycees, he became in 
1919 professor of medieval history 
at Strasbourg, in 1937 professor ot 
economic history at the Sorbonne. 
Ho served in both Great Wars, and 
in the Second, after escaping from 
Dunkirk to England, returned to 
France, refusing to leave it' al- 
though in special danger because of 
his Jewish origins. Ho joined the 
Resistance and became an im- 
portant leader in the Lyons region. 
He was captured early in 1944, tor- 
tured, and finally shot on Juno 16, 
1944, devoting his last moments to 
comforting a boy who was in the 
same group of victims. Ho had 
some prevision of his probable fate 
and, although proud of his Jewish 
ancestry, specifically forbade in 
his will any religious rites in his 
memory. His life and death wore 
commemorated in a solemn ech^ 
b rati on in the 8orbonne after the 
end of the war. 

Bloch was one of the most re- 
markable French historians oi' his 
generation. He first attracted at- 
tention by his thesis on the rois 
thamnat urges, the medieval kings 
of France and England who 
touched for the king’s evil and per- 
formed other religious and semi- 
magical rites. He revolutionised 
the study of Frencli medieval eco- 
nomic history and, wil,h Lucit'U 
Febvre, founded the itivaJ liable 
Annalcs d’Histoire Eeonomiipie, 
Ho also lectured on Americfui 
economic lustoiy. Of two post- 
humous works, L’ l^ltii-ange Defaite 
(Eng. trans. The JStrange Defeat, 
1949) and Apologie ])our I’His- 
toiro (Eng. trans. The Historian’s 
Craft, 1954), the first is an import- 
ant document for the causes of the 
French defeat in 1940. 

Block. Word commonly mean- 
ing a large piece of wood, used also 
in several technical connotations. 
Ihus, a pulley block consists of 
one or more pulleys as sheaves 
mounted in a frame fitted with a 
hook or eye by which the bloctk or 
load can be suspended or secured. 
(*S'ee Blocks and Tackle. ) 

In printing, a block is the en- 
graved plate used in the illus- 
tration of books, periodicals, and 
other letterpress. 

The term block is also usc^d to 
denote a mass of the earth’s crust 
enclosed by some marked geo- 
logical or topographical feature. 
Faults, or linos of fracture, often 


form the boundary lines of such 
blocks which, when they are up- 
raised or tfited to form inoiintiaiu 
chains, arc referred to as block- 
mountains, e.g. those in the Grcati 
Basin of wcstei'n U.S.A, 

Block. Island in the Athinlic. 11. 
lies 10 m. S. of the mainland of 
Rhode Island, U.S.A., and forms 
part of Ncvv])ort (un It is co-ex h'li- 
sivc with the sumnuu' r('sort. ol’ 
New Shorchani — [)()p. (1950) 75li 
— and IS 7 m. long and 1 1-31 m. 
broad ; it contains morc', than 300 
ponds. Visited in 1614 by Adrian 
Block, wlionamcid if., it. was siJi.lcd 
in 1661, and in 1689 was captured 
by lh’cn<‘b privateers. 

Blockade, 'fhe md. of a b(4li- 
gorent by which, with his warships, 
he prevents shipping, whether 
enemy or neutral, from entering or 
leaving all or some of tlie })ortH or 
of the coastline of the eruuny. If 
a ship attempts to break tlu^ 
blockade, both ship and cargo may 
be condemned — i,e. seized by the 
belligerent. A bloekadc tnay be 
either strategic [i.e. in (ainm^xion 
Acith some military operatioti 
against the enemy on hind, e.g. a 
siegii) — or, as is now geiuu’aJly ai^- 
eejited, I'.ommoreial [l.v. without 
any military 'operations and dis 
signed merely to prevent the 
(aiemy from e.Kjiorting or import- 
ing any suiipliea or goods. 

Blockade dat.es only from the 
time when the rights of neutrals 
first began to be recognized, and 
the earliest bloekaxle appears to 
have been tbal. instituted in 1584 
by tlu', Dutch against, their own 
ports Hum oi'enpii'd by the Sjiani- 
ards. Befori', t.luif. the right. ol‘uny 
state to rtnna.in nmit.rai was almost, 
unknown, eveay state being ex- 
pect.ed to iaki^ sides lather for or 
against a bidligereut., and tlu^ rules 
gradually iniroduea'd ndal.ing to 
th(i ln,w of bloekadi^ weri', in riaility 
a r(a!ognit.ion of the Ht.a.t.uH of mm- 
tralit.y anti a proi.iMd ion t.o neut.ra,lH 
against indiseriminatie seizure of 
their ships and goods. 

''Phe rules ofbioeka.de have tlevi^,- 
loped from t.he siniggle Ixd.Muien 
belligerents desirous of imiking 
full use of thiPir sea power and 
neutrals desirous of preserving 
their commerce or oven of inertais- 
ing it btaiause of the war ; hut as 
those rules have never bi'ien laid 
down in any ini.ernationally ae- 
cejited code, they dt^pond to a 
large extent on the praeiiee of 
nat.ions and there is much uncer- 
tainty. The Declaration of Paris, 
1856, contained one somewhat 
vague reference to blockade, afid 
although the Declaration of Lon- 
don, 1909, provided a complete 


(X)d(', it was nevtu’ ratiliixl by 
Gri'at Uril.ain and so never bi'eanu^ 
binding. 

A problem that, was niwtu’ fully 
soIvimI was wha.l. eonstltnt.iHl a 
bloekiuh^. Was it. snirieienl- Ibr a 
belligmaml. t.o dtuJare! a bloekath^ 
of a. port, without taking sbijis t.o 
nuik(^ it, efieet.ivei (a paper ” 
bhuJcacle:), su<*b ships as wma^ eu- 
eount.ere<l Ixaiig siazial, but, the 
vast injijority pa.ssing through nn- 
mol(‘st.(xl ? II' a in(a*(!i deela,ra,t ion 
was not. en’(M‘tiv(\ wba,t. a.dditional 
steps must Ixi l.akiai ? Ikiper ” 
bloi’kade-s were frixpumi. in t.he 
17t,li and IStb eenturii'S, Ixang 
mueb used both by Fraiux^ and 
Griail. Britain into tlx'i 19t.b lum- 
tury. As isimmeiaxi inenaised, so 
did t.lu' ineonv<auenee and loss |,o 
mmirals. During (.hi' War of 
Aminnejin Indi^pimdemx^ lx^^.w(xul 
Gnait Brita,in and her American 
(X)lonies, treatii^H wcsix' nnuhs 1780 
83, Ixd.wcxm various lUMtlrals in- 
cluding Russia, Denmark, a,nd 
Sw(hI<mi — the First. Arnuxl Nen- 
t.ra.lit.y - a,gnHMiig to maintain by 
forau'! eiu'ta.in principh's of lum- 
trality, iniJnding thi' ruli^ tluit a. 
blockade should be, r(xa)gtiiztal only 
if maiutaliKxl by a. eha-iu of an- 
ehortul v-arsbips statioiuxl near to- 
getluu’. ddiis (loci. rim* Ix'uelil.ed t.lu’i 
mm(.i‘als Ix'eausi* nliviously, tlui 
more wa,rshipH lux't'ssary t-o estab- 
lish a bUxLadc*, t.lu^ smallm' would 
!>(' the c.oast.line t.hat. a lx'lligm*(mt, 
would lx* a,bl(' t-o bhx’kadt*, and Uu^ 
hirger tlu'ri'fore would be* the: 
coast. linei optm t.o mail.ral t ruth*. 

d’lds view was nevt'i* aeeepled by 
Great. Bi’itain nor, indt'tMl, g(*ner» 
ally a.t, t.luit. time ; but. by tlu* 
middh^ of tin* I9t.h e(*ul.ui*y it. was 
r(X‘ogni/x*d t.hat. "'paix‘r” bhx’.k- 
atles wm'Ci not. t.iau* bloekath'S, and 
t hat. Homc! d(*greei of (*n<*et iv<me>Hs 
was ntwt^Hsary. 'Phis vimv was h( 4. 
out in t-lu^ I hxLiratlon ol’ Baris, 
1(85(5, which rt‘(|uir(^d that a bltx*k- 
ad(^ must Ix^ maintairuxl by such a 
forct^ as was sunieimtt- really t.o pre- 
vtmt a.ceesH to tlu^ coast.. 'Pluwt^ 
was mneli doubt, a-s t.o t-h<% (*xa<4, 
mea.ning of this rule, it. Ixang <ton- 
t.iuuUxl by Honu^ (c.f/. by h’rama*, up 
to 1914) that, it eoimadtxl with tlu^ 
(htmands of the Armtxl Ntmt.rality, 
and by others (e.y, Grtad, Brita,in 
and tlui U.S.A.) tluit. (uausing men 
of war were sulfitatmt so long 
as it. was most. pr()ba.ble” t.hat 
a ship attempting t.o hrmik tlu^ 
blockade would b(^ (hd-eetml. The 
Dt*elHriition of London, 1909, 
which <lrew up a eixlo for the laws 
of blockade (never ratiPunl by 
Great Britain), while eimlirrning 
the rule of the IJeclaration of ihiris, 
laid it down that it was a question 


blockade 

of fact whetlier or not a blockade 

was effective. . 

Thus many points still remainecl 
in dispute. It was accepted that 
a ship must be aware of the block- 
ade before she could be condemned, 
but some states required a ship to 
be stopped and warned while 
others were satisfied if it could be 
presumed that the ship must have 
become aware of the blockade 
either from notoriety or through 
notification to the state to which 
the ship belonged'. It was further 
generallv accepted that a ship 
going to a neutral port could not 
be condemned even though it 
could be proved that its cargo was 
intended to be re-shipped into the 
blockaded territory. The U.S.A. 
had taken a different . view, 
acquiesced in by Great Britain 
during the American Civil War 
when the Northern states block- 
aded the Southern coastline, and 
British ships bound for Nassau 
with cargoes intended for the 
Southern states were condemned 
by the Northern states. Again, in 
a later. time it was agreed that 
a blockade must be maintained 
by warships although aeroplanes 
might assist ; but whether a 
blockade could be maintained by 
submarines and to what extent 
mines might be used was in doubt. 

In both Great Wars, while to 
deprive the enemy of supplies and 
of trade became of enormously in- 
creased importance, yet the devel- 
opment of the submarine and the 
aeroplane and the use of mines 
made it impossible in practice for 
any blockade to conform to the 
rules — which had up to that time 
been more or less generally accep- 
ted. Thus, in these wars, there 
were no true blockades in the 
major theatres of war, and the so- 
called long-distance blockades by 
Great Britain were instituted. In 
the Pirst Great War, although not 
hound by them, Great Britain at 
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fact legally imposetl not as^ n, 
blockade but in accordance with 
the doctrine of reprisal or r('tali)i.- 
tion— a somewhat dangerous doc- 
trine which entitles one l)elHg('r(‘nt 
to commit acts oiherwiH('. illt'gal 
if the other belligerent has com- 
mitted illegal acts. Thus th<^ 
order iii council of IMarch 1 1, 11)15, 
which ordered the fleet to prevent 
all exports from or imi)orts to 
Germany, was made in i-eiinffatHni 
for Germany's proclamation in 
Feb., 1915, that all waters round 
the British Isles were a _wa,r /.om^ 
— a process which itself illuMtnit('s 
the danger of the doctriiu^ of in- 
prisal, for that ]ji‘<xdama,t-ion 
(which led to the loss ol' tlu' 
Lusitania) had been made', by 
Germany as a reprisa,! against t lu^ 
failure of Great Britain to observe 
the Declaration of London, 

The later British order of h\d). 1 0, 
1917, which decreed that any 
vessel with goods of enemy oT’igin 


IJl OCK HOUSE 


tbai llu'ri^ was any Laduiieal 
bloekado 

'riu‘ sifnafiou as t.o l.he laav of 
bloelv.'uh' would thus Mianu to be 
unsatisfaetoi'y. In Ibe conditions 
of inoihu’n warfuiia', .sijites con- 
sidi'i’ itr (‘HNiailial to pinwod. sup- 
plicH of almoKti all eonunodil 
IVoni riandiing ttu' enmny. This 
()hj(‘et. is ilu^ ita.nu‘ us tlmt of 
bloekadi'. (dnditions of niod(M'n 
war uumU' ii' impotxiibh' to impose 
a bhadonb^ which conforms to the 
u(ss'f)ted riik's, and, Inri4im\ tlus 
ludligi'i’c'iiti desiri's to n'strict 
as'Ci'ss not' <udy to ('luuny port.s but' 
also to tJiosi' ofa'djoining neid.rals 
- -S' right' never irnduded in a 
hlockndm As a, r('sult. belligtM'mUs 
are drivim (.o ridy on t'hc! unsalis- 
lii'Ct'Ory (loetriu(‘ oi’ n'prisals to 
justify tliein in taking tlu^ stc'ps 
th(\V oonsidm* essential, 

BlockhOUHO. hortiilied build- 
ing or small foil providisl with gun 
slits to giv(' a wi<l<' are of tin*. Log 
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Blockhouse. Lett, wooden type used in the South Atrioim War XBfl9-190!3, EiBht* 
concrete blockhouse, a type constructed dvtrin|{ the Second Great War, 

or with an enemy destination bhabhousi'H wei'e builtdiy the (‘U-rly 
might be condemned unless slu^ H('.ttl(*rH in N. Anu'riea. a.H proiee- 
had called for examination Uit a lion against' aft'acks by Imliaim. 
British or Allied port, was in re- Woodim bloc'klmuses eoviu’ed with 
taliation for the famous German e.orrugat'ml iron wi'i’t^ ext'ensivi'ly 
declaration of urilimit(‘{l sub- used in tdu* Sontih African War, 
marine warfare made on lAd). I, IHDl) I90ii, (dnertd.e bloekhouHes 
1917. The U.S.A. probwted vig- and '' pill boxes ” wmM' int-roilmsHl 
oroualy against the British nusis- in ilu^ hirst (in^ai' Waa* ami pro- 
ures on the grounds inter alia that vhhxl the strongt-st dehmei^ Ht'ctors 
they amounted to a blookaihi of of iln^ famous llindenburg liiu'. 
neutral ports, Duilng tlu^ vSiamml Gri'a,i War 


first adopted the rules of the un- 
ratified Declaration of London but 
very soon abandoned them. In- 
deed, observance of the declaration 
which provided that the block- 
ading forces must not bar access to 
neutral ports or coasts, and that a 
ship could not be captured for 
breach of blockade while on her 
way to a non-blockaded port what- 
ever might be her ultimate destina- 
tion, would have rendered im- 
possible the “ blockade ” that was 
in fact imposed by Great Britain 
on the coastline of Europe from 
Scandinavia to the Netherlands. 

Although this action by Great 
Britain was generally and officially 
described as a blockade, it was in 


Ultimately the desired obje(!ts 
were achieved with the aid of the 
extension of the law of contraband 
and the introduction of the navi- 
cert system under which certifi- 
cates were granted to n(nitralH 
when it could be shown that the 
cargoes had a genuine lunitral 
destination. Cargoes not so certi- 
fied were seized, the aituaiion 
naturally becoming very rnneli 
easier when the chief neutral, the 
U.S.A. itself, became a belligerent. 

In the Second Great War or<lera 
in council imposed similar re- 
strictions, the orders being made 
in retaliation for illegal mimv 
laying and submarine war by the 
Germans. It was not suggested 


varitms tyfies of reinforiuHl eon- 
(U’lde blo<ikhoUH(^ were ihiveltiptHl 
by both sldcH. Many ofiilx^ larger 
types housed In'UA'y artillery and 
were tbemstXvi^H able to withstand 
all but. Ill diiHH't hit. 'rim tech- 
nique of (hd’mme in depth de- 
mamhul large mimlnwH of block- 
houHi^s spaeiul at irn^gnlar ihipths. 
As part of (ireati Brit'iun’s delimces 
against the German invasion 
threat of 1940 -41, conerete bloek- 
houses wm'o built at vulnerable 
points in all large, eithu mid sited 
throughout the Brit ish I slim at 
road junetions, bridg(‘H, and rail- 
way cuttings. Most of them had 
exterior firci trenelu's, wire en- 
tangleinentH, and tank obsta<ileH. 
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Blocks and Tackle. Device in 
which the princif)lc of tlio pulley 
is applied to secure greater lever- 
age or purchase in 
lifting or hauling QsM 

loads. The blocks 
comprise two wood ^ a 

or iron frames, ^ ^ ' y • 

Fig. 1, A and B, [[ ^ ) r k ), 

in which parallel ’ S |i- 

puUcys, revolving 'n 'n‘ 

independently on a ^ | m 

common shaft, are t Ijl ! ^ 
fitted. The frame a ^ a 

A contains one ' R 

more pulley than f ' u 

B, and is suspended V 1] J ' uC 

from or s( ‘cured to ' v j J ' U 

a fixed object by a \ ^ J ||jj ft 

hook or ring. A J H 

rope or chain 0 is j e a 

passed over one of k li| v 

the pulleys of A, 
down anti round a ^ „ 

pulley in B, up and j . S - ' l 
round another vj J P 
pulley of A, and 
so on, according i __;t3L_ l 

to the number of 'I.— j--— P 

sheaves (pulleys), .a 

and finally, after U 

passing round the 
,ast pulley of A, is ^ 

secured to the tojj of the block B. 
The hook of B is then secured to 
the object to bo lifted or hauled, 
and by pulling on the free end 0 
the required movement is elfected. 
The greater the number of pulleys 
the greater the Ic'verage. 

A snatch block is one around 
which the hoisting rope of a 
crane is taken. It may have a 
single sheave, or several, the 
object being to gain mechanical 
■advantage, as exj)lained above. A 

p u 11 Cl y block 


i UHcd to chaiiffc 

\ direction of a 

/ \ hauling rope is 

/ / ? 1 \ also called a 

I t j 1 snatch block. 

K J\ The diihnvn- 

\\A / I tial pulley block 

I ^ 1 (Fig. 2) is based 

A ^ t U u p o n a n o 1 d 

'I \ I 1 pDneipIc used 
1 in the Chinese 

y ^ ^ 1 windlass, whieb 

\ i } \ has two drums 

\ of dilTering dia- 
i meter, turning 

as one with the 
/ \ axle, u 0 n 

Sipr. 2. Differential which the rope 
pulley bkek; arrows is wound, The 
show direction of vVeston dill’er- 

ential block has 
a two-sheavod pulley above a^nd 
■the usual single block at the 

opposite end of the chain. The 
top pulley is oast from a single 


piece of iron or steel, and is ro- 
ccssod with sockets which each 
take a litik of the chain. One 
sheave is larger in diameter than 
the other, and has one chain- 
Rocket more. The chain is an 
endless one, rove through the 
blocks in the manner shown in 
Fig. 2. Tn geared blocks only one 
sheave is provided in each block, 
the sheave in the fix(‘d block 
being geared up by toothed 
wheels to a chain wliec'l over whicili 
an oiidlesH chain passes ; the mech- 
anical advan(ag(‘ being inon'tast'd 
by the gt'aring. /kSV'c Pulley. 

Blocksberg. Variant spelling 
of a summit of tlu^ llarz Mts., 
(Germany, the Broelaai (f/.n.). 

Blockshi^l. Vessel Hik'd with 
concrete and sniik in time of war 
to close a port or shipping channel. 
In the First and 8(HU)nd Groat 
Wars blockshipH were sunk at 
British naval harbours to close 
lihcin to U-boats, leaving only 
a narrow channel for the move- 
ment of warships. On April 23, 
1918, two obsolete British cruisers 
were sunk at the mouth of the 
Bruges canal, Zeebruggo, render- 
ing the waterway usedess to the 
enemy. On March 28., 1912, 

H.M.S. Camxibcltown, a 1,200-tou 
destroyer, was snnk to block the 
main lock-gate at 8t. Nazairo. 
When the Allies landed in Nor- 
mandy on June 0, 19-14, sixty ships 
of various types and sizes, includ- 
ing a number of obsolete warships, 
were sunk off the beaches to pro- 
vide immediate shelter for tlie 
hosts of small craft landing troops 
and stores. 9410 breakwater of 
hlocksbips served as an outer 
protection for the pndabricated 
iiarbour Mulberry 
Block System. A metho<l of 
dividing up a rly. into sections or 
bloc’.ks, for operating traffic. Bach 
blocjk is protected at the entrance 
end by signals wdiidi warn a train 
against entering it while another 
train is in it. 


Block Tin. Inferior grade of 
tin, HO called from being made in 
the form of blocks. After tlic 
pure or gi'a.in tin ba/S fused and 
been run oil’, the nunaindcr, after 
being stibjeeted to still grc'ator 
heat, is run into moulds and be- 
ciomes block tin. Tin. 

Blocmaert, Ann Air am (c. 15()4”- 
1051). Dutch painter. 8ou of tho 
Hcnlpior Cornells Bloeinaert, ho 
was horn at Corknm, and studied 
painting with Gma-it Bi>liiitor at 
Uir('(dit n,nd Joost do Beer at 
Antwerp. BloenuKU’tr was a. pro- 
lific and vfu’satile painter of his- 
tory, gi'iire, and portraits ; he was 
the master of many of the Duteli 
artists. H(‘ dii'd dan 27, 1(5.5!. 

Bloemfontein, (hpilal of l.ho 
Orange Fris' tStaUc HituaU'd on 
tho Modilor river, 4,5(58 ft. above 

sea level, ami 

\ . / 450 m. by rly. N. 

and 750 m. by 

vie -fown, it was 

r founded in 184(5, 

and occupied by 
■ 01 .S -..c Lord Kioheris ou 

M.'irch I, I, I9(K). 

When the Union of Sout.li Africa 
was ofieeb'd in I910, BloemfontC'hi 
was choHi'U as the seat of tlu5 
supreme court. It is now the busy 
(tommercial hub of tho O.F.S, 
Bmit of an Anglican bishop, it has 
as chief buildings tlu^ catluHlral, 
a handsome Dutth Ibdbi’med 
church, a synagogue, tlui national 
muHinim, the administrative build- 
ings, the Orangf^ hVcii Stale Uni- 
versity, a pidilic library, and a. 
thoatrt\ It is a fim4y planned 
n^sidential town, and its eongenial 
elimate atlraihw many invaliils, 
and has made it a. favourite 
c(a\tre for n^igiens, polibeal, edu- 
cational, and oltun’ eonfert'nees. 
fi’he miaiu temp, is 73*'" F. dan., 
47*’ F. .lum^ duly: annual rainfall 
21 ins. PofK (1951) 109,:j0<d, of 
whom 49,074 were wluto. 
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Bloemfontein. President Brand Street and Provincial House ot Assembly : 
a striking view oJ this well-laid-oiit South Alrioau city 


Blois. To^m of France, capital 
of the department of Loir-et-Cher. 
On the Loire, some 35 m. S.^^ • 
of Orleans, it is the seat of a 
bishopric. It makes earthenware, 
tapestries, furniture, shoes, and 
chocolate. It was badly damaged 
in June, 1940. Pop. (1954) 28,190. 
Its famous castle, built in the 13th 
century, came into the possession 
of the Orleans family in the loth. 
Charles d’ Orleans (1391—1465), the 
poet, changed the stronghold into a 
more cheerful dwelling. His son 
Louis XII was bom there. Francis 
I built the beautiful Renaissance 
part of the castle. It was the scene 
of the murder of Henri, duke of 
Guise, in 1588. Joined to the 
crown in 1660, it fell into decay ; 
it was restored during 1849-70. 

Blok, Alexander Alex an- 
DROTICH (1880-1921). Russian 
poet. He was reared in the society 
of intellectuals, his grandfather 
being rector of the university of 
St. Petersburg, where Blok him- 
self studied first law and then 
philology, 1898-1906. His first 
published volume was Verses about 
the Beautiful Lady, 1904. Blok 
was acclaimed by the Symbolists. 
He took to drink, this period of 
disillusionment being expressed in 
his Nocturnal Hours, 1911 ; but 
war stirred him to patriotic fer- 
vour, and by 1918 be was the most 
famous poet of the time. Alto- 
gether he produced ten volumes, 
his masterpiece being The Twelve, 
1918, a dramatic poem in which 
twelve Red army men are visited 
by the figure of Christ. Blok was 
a supporter of the revolution of 
1917, though his enthusiasm waned 
before his death in 1921. 

Blomherg, Werner, Baron 
VON (1878-1946). German soldier. 
Bom at Stargard, Pomerania, 
Sept, 2, 1878, be rose to colonel in 
the First Great War and, remain- 
ing in the republican Reichswehr, 
became a divisional and later the 
military commander of E. Prussia. 
In 1930 he went on a mission to 
study the U.S. army organization. 
A Nazi sympathiser before the 
appointment of Hitler as chan- 
cellor, he prevented a revolt of the 
Potsdam garrison on this appoint- 
ment. Chosen as war minister hv 
Hitler, he was dismissed in 1938. 
He died from heart failure in a 
U.S. militaiy hospital at Nurem- 
berg, March 13, 1946. 

Blomfield, Sir Arthur Wil- 
liam (1829-99). British architect. 
He was fourth son of Bishop Blom- 
field, and was bom March 6, 1829, 
and educated at Rugby and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Ar- 
ticled as an architect to P. C. 



Charles J. Blomlield, 
British divine 

Froniacontamp. draw’ 
ina bu J. Tt'inpletan 
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Hardwick, he set up his own offi(‘(‘ 
in 1856, and as the designer and 
restorer of churches and a special- 
ist in niQclorn Gothic, roou (Mijoyou 
a large practice. He beeaim' a, 
fellow of the Pvi.l.B.A., 1867, and 
was knighted in 1897. His work 
included the ebu robes of 8. Ikirna.- 
bas, Oxford, S. Mary, Portsca, and 
S. George, Cannes, and tiie ivsiora,- 
tion and rebuilding of S. 8avioni’\s, 
Southwark. He died Oct. 39, 1899. 

Blomfield, Charles .Iames 
(1786-1857). A British prOatc. 
Born at Bury St. Ediuuiuls, May 

29, 1786, li(' 

was ('dneat.c'd 
at Trinity 
1 e g e, C a. in- 
bridge. Suc- 
cessively 
t o r 0 I S. 
B 0 t 0 I p h 's, 
Bishopsgalag 
arcbd(Nuu)n of 
C 0 1 c h c s t- r, 
bishop of Clu'H- 
ter, be wa,H 
bishop) of Lon- 
don from 1828 until shoriiy l)(dor<' 
his death at Fulham Palace*, Aug. 5, 
1857. An able administrator, taking 
a moderate view of die 'rraihariaii 
controversy, he created a diocr'san 
fund for church building wliich 
resulted in the addition of 209 n(‘W 
churches in London, lie (nlited 
five plays of Aeschylus. 

Blomfield, Sir REnrNAM) 
Theodore (1856-1942). British 
architect. Born DetL 29, 1856, lu^ 
was a grandson 
of B i s h 0 ]i 
Blomfield and 
was educated 
at Haileybury 
and Exeter 
College, Ox- 
ford. He stu- 
died architec- 
ture at the 
R.A., and be- 
gan to prac- 
t i s e a few 
years later, specialising in civil 
architecture and also in gjirden de- 
sign. Elected A.R.A. 1905 and 
R.A. 1914, he was presi(l(mt of tlui 
R.I.B.A. during 1912-14, and was 
knighted in 1919. Ho died 
Bee. 27, 1942. Among his works 
were designs for the Monin Oai(% 
the Regent St. Quadrant, Unitecl 
University Club, tlio Carlton Club, 
Sherborne school buildings, Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford, and many 
country houses. He was the author 
of The Formal Garden in England, 
1892 ; History of RenaiHsan(!(» 
Architecture in England, 1897 ; 
The hlistress Art, 1908 ; History of 
French Arohitecturo from Charles 
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VI H Id tli(' I)('atli of Mayairin, 
1911 ; and his int'iiioirs, 1932. 

Blommcrs, Bernariuls do- 
UANN ES (1815 1914). Dnlvh 
pninlor. Born at 'Pin' llagm', 
Jan. 39, 1845, h(' lirsl. si udiod litlio- 
gra.pliy with Ins fat her, 1ml. Intnr 
d('cid(''d to talu' up painting. In 
1869 ho la'(‘ain(' th(' ptipil of 
,loM('ph Isranls. Pdointma's pa.int<’(l 
landsoapt's a.nd H(‘aMoa.p<'S and the 
g(>nn^ of tin* iniddlo and lower okass 
industrial lih* witli (spial facility, 
a.ini won high honour in Ilolland 
a,nd at I’aris an<l Antws'rp, Ilia 
ohit'f Works an* L(* P(4it Moulin; 
Bonjour, Pen' ; Bo lO'pa.s dos 
Pcohoni's; and -hm'i Mali'i'iiollo. 
II(' (li('d I )(Hi. 15, 1914. 

BloiidoL lOvnoh 12th (sadnry 
minstroh Born ai. Noalo, I'ioardy, 
ho a.oooinpaiiK'd Biohard I Id 
P ah'stinn in 1190. is sai<l lo 
ha.vo <lisoov<M’(Ml Itiohai'd's plaoos of 
dc'lcntioji by singing outside* th<> 
walls of I. Ini oaHl h' of I >urronHl<nn, 
Ausiria, a. lovt* song whioh they 
had ('oinpoHod t.ngtdlun*. 3’ho 
rt)inantio, story t hat makos Bloialol 
tin* king's dtJivoivr fiaan prison 
rests Mol(4y (»n tls' h'ronoh Chron- 
iel(‘ of Biiams (I3(h oontury). 3'ho 
po(‘ms vvhioli liav(* oomo d<jwn to 
UK undm* Bltaulors na.na*, p\d>- 
lislu'd by Prosper 'ra.rbo nt. B,<''iniH 
in 1862, an* of little merit.. 

Blondm, Ciiakle.m (1824 97). 
Preneb tight-rop<i \valK«‘r. P»orn 
at. Mti, Onu'r, Itninee, 1A*1), 24, lH24, 
his r<'al nanu* was Jean P'rangois 
Grav(d<it.. An aerohat a.t 1 la* agO' of 
(ive, he gaiis'd notoriety and a 
fortune in 1859 by <'roMHin.g Niagara 
Fall,'^ on a. t igblu’op**. 3'his bait he 
n,eeomplislied Hi'V«»ral tinii's, per- 
forniing nuiuy da.ring trieks while 
crossing the i-op(*. IBondiii alter- 
wa.rds sth tled in England, arid gave 
I'xhihitions in Boialon at. tiai 
Crystrd Palace and iti rtlier parts 
of t.he United Kingglmu, first in 
1H61 and again in 1862 and on 
wsirds. lie rlied Idib. 19, BS97. 

BlondiHy Pn-iimE EimuAHi) 
(1874 1943). Canadisit politieian. 
Born at St.. Eran^iois dtt Ba<\ 
Yaninska, Ib'o. 14, 1874, (hIu- 
cated at Laval univm’sit.y* Mon- 
treal, he bei'ame a. lawycT, In 
1908 he was ret.nriK'd to iiie honse 
of eoinmons f(»r Champlain, and 
in 1911 was (h'puty sprailus'. As 
a ConH(‘rvntiive in 1914 he eiitere<l 
tin* Uord<‘n cabinet as minister 
of inland revemim As P.M.G,, ho 
was a meniher of the coalition of 
1917. Loyal to Borden dnring the 
troubles with the Ermudi Uana- 
diauH ov<ir couHeription, in 1918 
he wavs ehosmi a smiator, and was 
Hperdier of the senate 1930“‘35. 
He died Oct. 29. 1943. 
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Blood. Fluid pt'C'S(‘nt in tlu' 
bodies of many livin^r ci’c^atiires. 
It (ionsists of an almost elfair fluid, 
the plasma, in which ar(‘. suspemh'd 
red cells (erythrocytes), wliite cells 
(leucocytes), and jilatelets. Its 
main function is the transport ol' 
a, 11 kinds of substances to and from 
the tissues and origans of tlu^ body 
— substances varying from oxygen, 
food materhd, and wa.ste-products 
to hormones and a.ntibodies. It is 
contained in special vessels, the 
a.rteries and veins, a.nd is kept in 
constant circulation by the Inxirt. 
Blood occurs not only in man, 
mammals, birrls, and all other 
vertebrate animals, but also in 
many lower forma such as the 
worms, snails, and insec.ts — though 
in lower forms it may difl’er in 
composition. The colour of mam- 
malian blood depends on the 
amount of oxygen carried by the 
red cells ; it is scarlet when rich in 
oxygen (ai'terial blood) and pur- 
plish when deficient (venous 
blood). In healthy human adults 
the blood represents about S ]).c. of 
the total weight of the body, and 
1 cu. mm. of a typical blood 
sample contains a,l)out .^, ()()(), OOP 
r(ul cells, S,000 whit(‘ (udls, and 
from :]00,000 to 400, OPO j>lat<'1ets. 

Action o£ Plasma 

Plasma may be obtained by 
centrihiging blood which has heeii 
prevented from elottiiig. It is a 
straw-coloured fluid eonf/uiniiig 
many salts in solution, inciluding 
sodium hiearhouate, which kec'ps 
the blood in a faintly alkaliiu^ states 
and also a.cts as a t(un})()raiy store 
for the eaa’hoii dioxide given off by 
tlie tissues. It gives off much of 
its carbon dioxide in the lungs, 
whence the carbon dioxide is ex- 
jjelled from the body in the l)i’ea,th. 

Plasma also contains a high 
proportion of proteins. These an^ 
inauufaetured chi(‘lly by the liv(U', 
and include fibrinogen, whicih is 
imi)ortant in the clotting of blood ; 
the globulins, proteins of high 
molecular weight wluch include the 
antibodies Ibrrtied in resiionse to 
bacterial juuI other infections as the 
body’s main lino of defence 
agai 11 . st disease ; and tlie albumins, 
proteins of low molecuhir weight 
wliich play an important r6Le in 
the distribution of waUu' in the 
body, and prevent waterlogging of 
the tissues. 

Mammalian red cells arc usually 
almo.st circular flattened disks 
which have a diameter of about 
7 microns (i.e. about 1/.‘1700 inch), 
and contain no nuclei once they 
are released into tlie blood-stream. 
The red cells produced by mamma- 


lian (unbryos, bo\V('ver, ar(‘ nu- 
(‘!ea,tcd ; also those of adidf^ birds 
and rc'ptiles. I’lie red c('lls a.r(^ 
(‘oiitiuuously Ixdng d('.stroy(‘d in 
the liver (tlu'ir life sjian is r. 120 
days) ; but the number eircu lading 
in the blood remains consfant. 

Red cells contain the tH'spiradory 
pigment haemoglobin, a protein 
which readily eombiiujs with 
oxygen to form tlK‘. subsiamte 
oxyhaeinogiobin. This is easily 
splil. np again, so that oxygem is 
mad(‘ available! whem^vtu’ oxyhaca 
moglobin i'ca,ch<!s a tissues Avbich is 
short of oxyg(ui. d’lu' Inumioglobin 
rek^ased (luring n'd-ticll (U'striK!- 
tion in tlu^ Uvct and splc(ui is 
broken down and excrcibul by 
kidm\ys, but the iron it c.ontains is 
regained and utiliM(al, in tlus forma,- 
tion of new red cells, by f.lu^ bone 
marrow. Persons suffering from 
certain forms of anaiunia (he. a 
serious shortages of haemoglobin) 
can often be cured by eating foods 
or substances with a liigh iron 
content. 

Work oJ White Cells 

While (‘oils a.re produetvl by the 
sple(;n, bone-marrow, a.nd lynifih 
nodes, d’hey are uuck^afied, and 
several types can be r(‘(!()gni/a‘(l by 
the shafie and si'/e of tlieir luich'i. 
The polymorplionuehvir wliiU* eidls 
(70 ji.e.) with lai‘g(‘, IoIxmI nneh'i, 
and the monocytes (5 p.(t.) with 
horse-shoe shapcul mud('i, ju'(‘ both 
from 10 to 12 mierons in diaanetei* 
and can movc^ aetivelv in the: 
maniuu' of an uanoeba, v’.c. with th(‘ 
ludp of protoplasmic^ pi*o(a‘HS(\s. 
Their main fuiuition is t.o (uigulf 
and dige^si foredgn organisms (a 
pi'oeavss calk'd phagocytosis), a,nd, 
tog(dIier with tln^ antibodies, fJu^y 
(soiitrol ba(;terhd, viral, or f)ai‘a.Mitut 
invasion of the body. White (‘.(‘lls 
eongregate wlu'rt^UM' a. locud infecu 
tion ocicurs, the nssultiug pus (‘.ou- 
sisting (duc^lly of dead white cavils. 

The lymphacyb^H (20 p.(!.) hav(' 
prominent and rouiKled nuclei, and 
are only slightly la.rg(u' than red 
cells. They a.re pixxliuted by the 
tissues of the lymi)h nodes and 
appear in large; numbers during 
the eourse of infeetions of a 
(dironu! ty})(;, ('.(/. tid)ercul(>HiH. The 
(‘xact role played by them in tlu; 
defence of the body is not (d(;ar ; 
but it is almost ecu’tain that tlu;y 
arc; in some way associated with 
the ac.ticm of antibodies, '’.fhe only 
other im})()rtant white cells art; 
oosinopbile leucocytes, so called 
becatiHtJ they contain numerous 
granules in the cytoplasm which 
receive blood, and the two 
muscular ventricles which pump it 
readily take up the stain eosin. 


''I’lu'ii' pr('eis(' I’uiuOioii is tlu; 
subj('(‘t of deba.t('. 

Tlu; blood pla.b'lets aix; minute 
])ai'ti(‘l(‘s of eyloplasm, about 2 
micu’ons iii cluimefcr, whielii are 
b(;lit;v(Hl to be f)rodueed by tlu' 
('xti’usion of iVagmcMif/S iVorn (Ups 
in flu‘ bone imin'ow. M’h(;y have; no 
orgatii/u'd nu(;l(‘i. Tlu'y aix; eon- 
(ft;riu;(l with tlu‘ cilof.tiag ol' blood. 
Injury to flu; iiissiu's alreiost in- 
varial)ly r(\sults in flic rnptui’c; of 
blood vt;Msels and c<)ns(‘((U(‘rd' 
bli'(‘ding. Since- tluu'c; is a, limit, to 
f.he amounf. of blood \vbi(;h eaiii lx; 
lost \Vifih()uf. (Iang(;r, it is of j)arii- 
mounf. importan(;(; f.hat then; 
should be a, d(;vie(; f.o stop smdi 
blood loss : tlu; (;lottiiig of bkxxl 
pr()vi(l(‘H su(;li a m(‘(;ha,nism. Wlu'u 
l)lood leav('H flu; ein;ula.tion tlu‘ 
plasma. s(;ts into a. firm j('Ily whicdi 
gradiudly hanh'Us inf.o a. tu’usf., and 
this acts as a.n e-ffecfiivt; .sixU f-o 
prevent tlu; exudation of' mon; 
blood. ^riu; (!lu;mi(!al (ihangt'S 
(xiusing clot ibrniation u.r(; e()mpl('X 
and incompI(;t('ly umba'stood, but 
tlu; s(X|uen(;(; of (‘vc'uts is roughly 
a.s follow.s : pluficlef/.M rapidly ae- 
eunndatt; iu freshly shed bhxxl, 
stielv togc'f.luM' in (;IumpH, a,nd |)ro- 
et'ed (.0 diHinl.('gi'a.f.(;. This l■<'l('a.H^‘M 
from tlu'iu an (‘ir/.yiiu; (thrombo. 
kiiiasc') which i‘(‘a.ef.s with aiuoflu'-r 
(Mizyine pri;.s(*id. in file plasma, to 
form tlu'oudiin. 'I’hrombin (*om- 
biiu's with flu; fibrinogmi (d‘ tlu' 
phisma to form f.he- fihi‘in f.hrea.dM 
which an' r<;N])onsiblc' for f.lu' fiiu' 
nu'sh of' tlu; c;lof.. 

Blood can lx; prt'V('nt('d from 
elotf.ing by tlu; a.ddii.ion of c(;rt.ain 
substances (;a.ll<;d aidieoagulanf.s, 
of wlu(;]i sodium eil.i’at.(; and 
heparin an; examph'S. '‘riu; blood 
of Honu; huma.n Ix'ingH either does 
not (dot, or d(x;H so only v(;ry 
reluctantly. This may be diu' to 
tlu; (;on(lition (;allc'd luummphilia. 
'I’lu; f)lat(;l(;tH of haemophilie pen*- 
sons do not yield the ('n'/.yme 
rt'ciuiind for ' nornm.1 ('lotting. 
(Hotf.iug can lx; indmu'd by the 
nipj>lieation of <H;rtain snake; 
venoms (sontaiaing tlu; missing 
enzymes. 

Circulation o! the Blood 

Tlu; (urculation of tlu; lilood wa.H 
first d(;H(;ribed by William llarvi'y 
iu Ibid. ^I’lui organ responsible 
for maintaining tlu; flow of bhxxj 
agaiinst the consid(;ra.ble n'sistaiux' 
of the vessels is tlu; h(;art. I u the 
higlu;r animals .such a.s the repf.ik's, 
birds, and mammals, tlu' lu;art is 
divided into four ehambt;rH- -Uu; 
two thin-vvalh'd nurieles which 
receive the bhxxl, and flu' two 
muscular ventriek's wldeh pump 
it into the main ar lories and so to 
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(j^'roup O). !)1i)<i(1 of indi. 

viduiilH (>r (li(‘ fjii’oup can l)(> 


the rarious parts of the boci\\ The 
auricles and ventricles of each 
side are connected *^by an opening 
guarded by valves which are so 
arranged that blood can flow only 
from auricle to ventricle. There is 
no direct connexion between the 
ventricles or between the auricles. 

The left ventricle pumps the 
blood into the arterial sptem, and 
this carries it to the various organs 
and tissues of the body. This 
blood is well oxygenated since it 
has only just been returned from 
the lungs, in ■which carbon dioxide 
has been released from the plasma 
and oxygen taken up by the 
haemoglobin. Because the arteries 
have to withstand the pressure set 
up by the rhythmical pumping 
action of the left ventricle their 
walls are more muscular, and 
therefore more elastic, than those 
of the veins. In the organs and 
tissues the large arteries are divided 
up into smaller and smaller vessels, 
and these in turn break up into a 
complex network of fine capil- 
laries. These have a diameter of 
about 10 microns, are extremely 
thin-walled, and are well suited 
for the diffusion into the tissues 
of the many different substances 
carried by the blood. The supply 
of these substances depends upon a 
diffusion gradient : the movement 
of oxygen, for example, takes 
place from the point of high con- 
centration (blood capillary) in the 
direction of lower concentration 
[e.g. muscle fibre). A similar mech- 
anism, this time in the opposite 
direction, accounts for the with- 
drawal from the tissues of carbon 
dioxide and other waste products. 

The capillaries drain into small 
veins which unite to form the 
large veins, and return the no'w 
de-oxygenated blood to the right 
auricle. The blood coming from 
the lower hmbs makes a vital 
detour through the kidneys in 
order to rid itself of waste pro- 
ducts such as urea and salts. 
Similarly, the blood returning from 
the intestine passes through the 
capillary system of the liver in 
which any surplus sugars are re- 
moved and stored in the form of 
animal starch (glycogen). 

The right auricle sends the blood 
mto the right ventricle from which 
it is pumped into an artery leading 
to the lungs. Here, as in the 
kidney and liver, another capillary 
system is formed in order to pro- 
vide a large surface area for the 
discharge of carbon dioxide and 
the taking in of oxygen. A vein 
returns the oxygenated blood to the 
left auricle and the whole cycle, 
which in man takes from 20 to 25 


seconds is immediately n'peuled. 
The w^ell-known double lieart 
beat is caused by the contraction, 
in quick succession, of the auricles 
and ventricles (systole), tollowt'd 
by a short period of muscular re- 
laxation (diastole). The heart of 
a normal resting adult boats about 
70 times a minute. Eaeh^ con- 
traction sets up a waive of In'gh 
pressure in the arteries which con- 
stitutes the pulse. The averag(^ 
pressure on the larger arteries is 
about 120 millimetres of mercury, 
that of the large veins l)eing jih 
low as 1 mm. For clinical pur- 
poses, blood pressure is measured 
with a sphygmomanometer. The 
blood pressure in human beings 
usually increases with age, and 
abnormally high pressure (hyper- 
tension) may be caused by eortnJn 
complaints of the kidneys. 

The Lymphatic System 

In the tissues there occurs an 
extensive leakage of plasma from 
the capillaries into the tissiu' 
spaces. Individual cells art' thus 
brought into intimate contact with 
the plasma. Unless the })laHnui is 
quickly removed, the a ('cumu- 
lation of fluid would result in 
serious waterlogging of the tiasucH. 
A widespread system of channels, 
the lymphatics, absorbs and re- 
moves fluid. The lympbatit! sys- 
tem is almost as comprehensive in 
its distribution as the venous sys- 
tem, the smaller vessels joining to 
form the large lymphatics wliitdi 
eventually discharge their con- 
tents, the lymph, into the major 
veins at the base of the neck. 

Along the course of the lymph- 
atics are groups of bulbous swtdl- 
ings, the lymph nodes. In man 
these are particularly numerouvs in 
the groins, arm-pits, viscera, and 
neck, and they contain vaUms 
which ensure the passage of the 
lymph in one direction only. The 
main function of the nodes is to 
filter the lymph and to retain 
foreign matter or cellular ddbris, 
which is ingested and destroyed 
by the phagocytic cells lining tlieir 
passages. The lymph nodes nUo 
produce lymphocytes and anti- 
bodies, and therefore play a vital 
r6le in the ho ly’s defence against 
disease. 

Blood Groups. K. Landsteincr 
discovered in 1901 that human 
hlood can be classified into four 
main groups depending on the 
presence or absence in the rod colls 
of two antigens which ho called 
A and B. These antigens may be 
present singly (group A or B) or 
together (group AB) ; while in 
many individuals both are absent 


mixed wiilKMif eniiHn^g the. elunqe 
ing o(‘ flu' )'('(! eelbs (aggluiitmtioii) 
wdiicli if is HO imporlniil. to jivoitl 
in blood 1 ra iiHriiNittuH. 

Ibili wlitai (wo blood Hamples of 
ineompalibb' gi’oiipK an' mint'd, 
clumping of Hit' rt'd eella will 
oeeiii’. Tilt' ehimping is dot' lo a. 
cht'iiiieal reael'iou beIrWet'U the 
aniigt'tiH of lilt' rod o<'1Ih and anli- 
bodi('K prost'id. in (In' plawma, A 
pt'i’Hon with A rt'd ei'lla will milio- 
rnat/ieaJly t-arry a.nlibixlit'M dirt'tdt'd 
ugainsi B red ei'llM ; B blood jh 
in(‘omj)a(Jbl(‘ wdli bin own. Simi- 
larly', A blood in ineompfdiibb' wdi-h 
tbni of Ji B pt'i'Hon. (hoHH (raiiH- 
fiiHioms wa)tdd lia vo vt'ry deb'i.oriou.s 
eonHt'tpu'net'M. Individuala wiili 
group AB art' Momelinit'H ojiIKmI 
univt'rsal ri'eipit'tils bet'auHo, Ninee 
tlu'y eari’y nt) antibody jigninsl, A 
or B ant'igenH, l-lit'y ean I’oeeivt' 
blood from any individna.l, no 
matditu' to wdiieJi td’ (In' main 
groups lu' may iM'Iong. On (In' 
otilu'r hand, pt'i’HoiiM wit.li j'l'oiip 0 
blood earry anlabotlit's agahmli 
botJi A and B ant igt'iia ; t.bey ean 
be iranHfiiHt'd wiib bltaat from 
iiumdx'rH of fin'ir tiwn gnmp only, 
ddiest^ (bur blotnl groupH an^ in- 
heriU'tl ata-ording to Mt'ndt'lian 
laws and, jjrtjvitlod (In^ group td’ 
both [)ar('nt.H can bi' aMct'rtaint'd, it, 
is Irtaiutaiitly poHsiblo (>o fort'eaNf 
tln^ groups of tJu'ir elnldrt'n a, 
metbod wliioh baa Honnd-inn's 
provt'd In'lpful in instanet's ol 
disput t'd pnrt'nl-agt'. or aeeidt'Utally 
inltu'changt'd infants (ww; Bbaal 
dbst, b('lnw). 

Distribution of Blood Oroup« 

Tint pro port, ion of pt'tqdt' bt'Iong- 
iug to a givmi blootl groig) varitai 
in tliffert'nt, parts of (he wtirld. 
In Bnglaml, for t'xamph', about 
44 |).e. of the populat ion belong to 
group A, H f).e. to group B, p.c. 
to group AB, 4n p.t‘. to group 0. 
In central Asia, on tint otln'r hand, 
group H is vtu'y mueh mon^ 
uunun'ouH ; wluh' amongst tint 
aboriginal ()opnlatiot» of Aust.ndia 
it is e.ornplett'ly absent. 1’lu' dis- 
tribution of blootl gronf» antigiuiH 
is used by Heitmtisis stin lying tJu^ 
origins and tsvoluiitm of t,Int human 
Anthropology a.nd Blotal 
Groups btdow), It is also of eon- 
skJorablts (evolutionary int,(‘rt'Hi 
that Hom(^ of the rt*d etdl ant-igt'us 
are known to oetmr in tH'rtnin 
ainmals, notably in ila* npt's and 
higher monk('yH. 

New blood groups art' constantly 
being klorititu'd in man, t.lu^ A and 
B antigiuiH iheinsclvats having 
yielded several sub-groups. For- 
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tiinately not all of them are sie;- 
iiiHeanb IVom a medical ])oint of 
view ; but one other jvrou)) (!('- 
KcrvcH special mention in view of 
the role it ])la.yH in (‘ausing 
ha(Muolyti(‘ (IiHea,He of the newborn 
— a condition of scvau’c^ anaemia 
which may cause death. Tliis is tb(‘ 
rhesus (Rh) antiyeu which is (jar- 
ried by the red cadis oihihont So p.c. 
of the f)opulati()n ( Rh-posi11v(‘ in- 
dividiia.ls) but is absent in the rc‘- 
mainder (Rli-negative individuals) 
An Rh ne^ala've woman with an 
Rh ])ositive luisband may some- 
l.itnes carry aai Rh positive' foetus, 
the a,utiii;eu In'inij; inlu'ia’ti'd in 
nnudt the sanu' way as tlu' A and B 
aaitigens. Owinsjj to acaddc'utal 
rupture of tlu' phua'iital eapillaric's, 
it may hai)pen that some of ilu' 
foetal red ca'lls find their way into 
the matcH'iial (dreulation. The 
motlun’, lau'n^ Rh n('^a.tiv(% will h(‘ 
immunised and pi'odmie Rh aadi- 
hodios, and theses will find theii’ 
way acn-oss tlu^ })la(Hmtal harric'r 
and so into the foedns. Hcm'C' tlu'y 
will react witih llu' Rh aadl^en of 
the foetal red cells a^nl so (aiusc^ llu' 
aiiac'tnia cliaraet.c'ri.st i(^ of haemo- 
lytic disease. 

Kortimatcdy tlie immunisaitiou of 
the mother occurs vt'iy eiTatically 
and frecpumtly it doc's not tak(' 
pla,ee at all : the d iseasc'i is known to 
occur in only om^ out of evc'iy -Id 
('X pec ted cases. 

Blood TransJusion 

Blood transfusions are givc'U to 
])a,tients suderinjL!: from aciifiC' a,mi(‘- 
mia,, i,e. a sc'vcu’e shorta.jijc^ of red 
cells, wdiidi may hc' diut in injuiy, 
sur^eiy, (diild-hirth, Rh inconi[)a,ti- 
hility, or some oilu'r (auise. ddie 
staaidaird volunu^ ol' blood renunu'd 
from donors is I’atlun' k^ss tha,n I 
pint, tiu' loss heiuju; rapidly mnak^ 
^ 00(1 by tlu^ blood -forming tissues 
of the iu'althy hotly. Tlu^ IVt'shly 
removed blood is imnu'diately 
mixed with a solution of sodium 
citrate to prevent clotting, ami it 
can then ht^ stored in a low temper- 
ature “ blood-hank ” for u|) to 
three wetdes. Blood plasma is also 
used for transfusion; it can he 
givt'u to anyone, and can he st.orcid 
with greater ease and for longer 
periods than whole blood. 

Blood trainsfusionH were admin- 
istered as early as the 1 7th century, 
but often ended in disaster beeau'so 
nothing was then known about 
blood groups ; indeed, surgooiiR 
frequently used the blood of lambs, 
calves, pigs, and (logs in attempts 
to save human lives. The rapid 
clotting of blood also j)resented 
great prohloin, and to ovtu'come it 
the veins of donor and recipient 


wore directly joiiual by a tube. It 
is no womku’ that tlu'! whole con- 
cept of blood transfusion fell int.o 
disrt^putt^ ; and it was not until the 
20th eentury that f^ramsfasiou h(^- 
came a, safe medical aid. 

An^miiiopolooy and Blood 
(iRouus. During the hirst ( Irt^at 
War, Dr. fHrszfeld tlisttovt'rcd that 
the fK'.rccutages of the A.B.O. 
blood grouj)s varied in dinerent 
[)eo[)l(‘s. In each of the iiicrtMistMl 
nutnht'i* of hlootl group sysk'rns 
sinct^ recogniztHl, thert', is similar 
vai’iation iu frecpieue.y of t'acdi 
group from people to p(' 0 })l(u Hinee 
an iudivitbud’s blood group is dc;- 
terrnined by heredity and is un- 
alfetited by enviromneutal inllu- 
ences during liis dcwtdopmt'ni-, 
peoples can by tlu; ust*. of blood - 
grou}) frctpu'neicH bt^ describt'd in 
tt'rms of tlu'ir hta-t'difary ma.ko-iip ; 
a. more ac.curak' imlicnition of tlit'ir 
aflinitit%s is i-lius providetl tluin by 
otluu* body fcaiiturt^s which arc 
com])licatc‘(l by (ujvironuumt. 

Afri(fa,ns south of tlu^ SaJuu-a aa’t' 
distinguisht'd fi’om arllotiu'r pc'oplcs 
by tlu'ir high fri'iimmcy of the Rh 
gcuH^ comhimiliion cDe* (or Ro). 
Asiatiti Mongoloid pcopk'sarc' char- 
acterised by tIu' higlu^sl. fr(',(pu'n- 
cics of blood group B and aai ah- 
H(mc(^ of RIi n('gativ(‘s. Am('ricn,n 
Indians aaKl Australian ahorigincs 
a,rc similar in their la<fk of B and 
Rh m^ga.tiv(' grou{)s. Ruroj)('u,n 
p('opUiH po.sst'HH tlu^ highest frc'- 
quency of Rh m'gatives, (\Mp('eiaIly 
intlni wawtaml among th<‘ Ba,s(pi(‘H. 
Baich of tlu'- mUijoi* variety's of man 
is distniguislu'cl by its own partni- 
ula.r ri'('<|m'nei(‘H of the groups ol' 
('ach hhtod gcmi)) sysb'm. Varia.- 
tious of l'i'e<|m'U(^y M'ilTiii tIu' 
major varietu'S distniguish tlu' 
(iotupoiu'.nt p(H)[)l('H ; higher fiv'- 
qucucit'H of B, for (Lxafmf)le, distiu- 
guish p(H>f)leH of easku’u froiu thoH(' 
of western Europe. 

Binon UbfiST. Iu law a. blood 
U^st may h(^ uh(h 1 in (u’imiual case's 
—w.f/. to prove that blood stains iu 
th(i (dothing of a snsfiect w('re not 
made by his blood, but could have 
Ix'.en maele by the blood of some 
murdered or injured pe'rson ; or in 
aHiliation (uwe^s ; but hen^ a blood 
test can assist only negatively in 
tliat it Tuay show the blood group 
of a (diild to }»e suesh that the per- 
son claimed to he the father could 
not in fact he the father. 

A blood test may also bo used t o 
assist in determining whether or 
not a person is under the inlluencx^ 
of drink. The test indicates the 
percentage of alcohol in the p(U'. 
son’s blood, and is often used in 
asHO(‘iation with a urine test., Iu 
certain (iount rics, c.g. tSwed(‘n, it. is 


an oflbuee for a j)erson to drives a 
motor vehicle if t he jimount of al- 
cohol iu his blood cx.<'(mh1s a sjX'ci- 
lu'd percentage ; but. too much reli- 
am'c (^annol. be f)Inced on a. blood 
t(‘s1. as (widenee of drunkenne'S.s 
beea,tis(i of t lu'i very varying (dTect 
of al(tolK>l on (lilTercnl. j)tu’HonH. 

Blood, But Bini>on (1842 
11)40). British soldier whose ua,nio 
appc'iired in the army list, for HO 
y(^nj's. Born Nov. 7, 1842, he 
(uitenal Mu^ Roya.1 Biiglmua’s, 1800, 
and serv<‘d in tl»e 2Iulu War, 1870 ; 
the Afgluiri War, 1880; tin' Bgy|>~ 
tin 11 Wap, 1882; the ( hii rjd t'xpetj- 
tion, 1800 ; and commamf'd iu the' 
Mala, ka, ml eauqiiiigu, 1807, iu 
whi('h (Sir) Winston (hurehill 
a,ete(l aa war correspomlmit.. (hur- 
ehill d('dicat('<l Ins lirst. book. The 
St.ory of the Mahikaml f’iihl Koree, 
to Blood. In 1001 Blood <‘oni- 
mauthul troiqis iu Mu's ('aslx'ru 
Transvaal. Ib^ ndirt'tl 1007, was 
kuigliit'd 1000, and in 1020, at llu> 
agt'ofO-l, wuiH ap|)oiute<l ehiefroya,! 
enginetu*, a litk'. wliieh revivu'd an 
old milita, ry dignity, Iha-t of ('hii'f 
t'UgiiHuu' of tlu' kingdom ; this tit ki 
lu'. lu'kl until his death, May 10, 
1040. Ill' puhlislu'd an autiohio- 
gra,])hv in 1022. 

Blood, Thomas (e. 1018 1080). 
Irish adv(‘ut.ur<'r, Ix'th'r known as 
(hlonel Blood, who stole the crown 
jc'wcsls from tlu' 'fowi'r of homlon. 
May 0, 1071. lie received a large 
nssignmenli of land in Irt'laml ns a 
nwvaj-d for his zeal in the Ihtrlia- 
menln.ry ea.nsi'. I)<'pr‘iv<'d ol‘ bis 
esl.nk's in 1002, nfler (lu^ Bt'slora- 
tion, h(‘ took part^ in an nnsnecesa 
fid plot, to surprise Dublin (hath' 
and <*aiTv off Ormonde, tlu' lord- 
lii'Ut (‘iiant . Me Ik'd to tin* Dut<*b 
Ik'publie and (‘aim* under (he 
jH'olce.t ioii of t he duk(' of Bucking- 
imiu. tkiptiured nfk'c his impmk'ut. 
tJK'ft. of (iu^ crown jewels, he im 
sistisd on seeing the king, (harles 
11, by whom he was pardoned. His 
forJ'eited Irish lands wu're suhse- 
quently rtist.ored to him. He die<l 
iu Londtm, Aug, 24, 1080. 

Blood, (k)iiNOJL OIL Nanu' 
HonuhimeH applitul to the <umneil 
of troul)lcH, a tribunal set. up in t he 
N(dherlamlH by Alva in 1507, Us 
object was to crush nwistarn'C t.o 
the Spanish domimvlion and th<^ 
Inquisition CHtahlislu'd hy Bliilip 
Jl. Notable among its thousands 
of victims were Die patriots Mg- 
montand Horn, lieheadml for high 
treason, ,lune 5, 1508. It also de- 
clared Williikn tlm Silent onthuv. 
Blood Fetid. Rrimif ivt^ institu- 
tion impositig on a family or elan 
the duty of ('xaicting vcngea,m*e for 
a homi(M<le stitVered at the hands 
of oiu* of its im'mbi'rs. 'Ihe ti'rin is 
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also more generally used to des- 
cribe the mutual hostility be- 
tween the local communities to 
which the killer and avengers be- 
long. It is to be distinguished 
from the state of war which results 
when homicide is committed out- 
side the tribe, since in war there is 
no way of settling the dispute by 
arbitration whereas in feud the 
mechanism for such a settlement 
exists and is often elaborate. Thus 
the feud represents an important 
political and legal institution, 
guaranteeing an individual’s life 
and property and limiting w^asteful 
loss of life within the tribe. Some 
communities possess a special 
office, that of the avenger of blood. 

The institution of feud is of 
widespread ’distribution and early 
occurrence. Established at least by 
Neolithic times, it was inherent in 
the social organization of the early 
Semites and the Aryan peoples. The 
codes of Hammurabi, Ethelbert (d. 
616), and other law-makers sought 
to ameliorate its vindictiveness, 
and to stabilise the amount of the 
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about 24 ins. high at the shoulder, 
and should weigh about 90 11). 
The forehead is very deus( ly 
wTinklcd, and the neck has a con- 
spicuous dew’lap. The coat shotild 
be very close, either black and tan 
or taymy, ■with no white showing. 
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Bloodhound. Barset oi Barchester, 
dog of a famous strain 

The hound should be well built and 
muscular, graceful in earriag(', 
and with a sonorous voice. 

Blood Money. Name given to 
the fine formerly paid eiihc'r by a 
homicide to the relatives of his vic- 


BLOC3D ROOT 

This occurs IVc(iu('u(ly nl“i(‘r ii 
tooth ('.\( ractiou, a.nd lusts a 
short tinu\ Iftlx' oi'gu.nisius per- 
sist, in tile cii’culnl inn, tlu* condi- 
tion is known us sej)! icuvniia, 
whkdi is !i sciions condit ion. Most, 
fnupu'nlly it. d('\'t'loj)s IV(nn u, 
suppurating wound or ubs(‘('ss, 
but. ill soiiU' cases iio local sourc(' 
of inlection i-an b(> Ibund. Tlu' 
syniplotus usually begin with 
siiivtTing Ills, lever, a.nd a. risi' of 
pulse ra.ta. In aeiile (^a,S('H d<'ath 
may oeeur within t wmity- four 
hours, a.iid in oMua* ease's aliiu* 
an int,('rval of wis’ks or months. 
I{.(eov('ry may b(' coinpkde' or 
pernuuuuit, ill- lu'a.ll h may result.. 

Pya.enua, is a. eondit ion in which 
mult iple a.bseesses Ibrni in various 
parts of the laxly owing to |)us 
organisms ('iilnriiig bkuxl 

st.rea.m from somi‘ local sourei* of 
iiiret'lion. These alisei'ssi's may 
occur in the joints, skin, lungs, or 
livin’. 'rii<‘ oiisi'i. is similar t.o that- 
of si'pl.ica.mnia, hul, tiu' t(nn|)era- 
luri' is highci’, then' may hi* 
raslu's on the skin, and vomiting is 


blood fine — the wergeld of early 
England. In various forms the 
institution survives among the 
Afghans, Albanians, Corsicans, 
S. Slavs, Africans, and others. 

Blood Flower ok Cape Tulip 
{Haemanthus sanguineus). A per- 
ennial bulbous plant of the large 
family" Amaryllidaceae, a native of 
S. Africa. It has only two leaves, 
which are oblong-elliptic in shape. 
The fine scarlet flowers are 
gathered into dense umbels. 

Bloodhound. One of the oldest 
breeds of British dogs, formerly 
called the sleuthhound. Famed 
since Roman times for its skill in 
hunting by scent, especially a 
wounded animal or man, it derives 
its name from the persistence with 
which it follows the scent of blood. 
Bloodhounds are still occasionally 
used in police work, and field trials 
in tracking are held, which encour- 
age breeders to develop and main- 
tain the remarkable scenting 
powers of this ancient breed. 

The Cuban hound, a bloodhound 
used in the capture of runaway 
slaves, was a variety closely re- 
sembling a cross between bulldog 
and mastiff. It was renowned for 
its ferocity, whereas the true 
bloodhound is exceptionally docile. 

TEe bloodhound is also valued 
for its ornamental qualities and its 
affectionate and intelligent disposi- 
tion. Its high-peaked forehead, 
deep square muzzle,* low-set ears 
hanging in long folds close to its 
face, and deep-set eyes give it a 
grave and aristocratic air, A 
good bloodhound should stand 


tim to secure himself against thchr 
vengeance, or as compensation for 
crimes of violence other than 
murder. In modern Arabia mur- 
der can still be expiated by paying 
blood money. The term also <h‘- 
notes money earned by bringing or 
successfully supporting a capital 
charge against a person, and in the 
U.S.A. has been used in printing 
works in a slang sense of th(‘ money 
demanded by compositors from 
better paid fellows. See Kinship. 

Blood Poisoning, Popnlar 
term for the three morbid eoiicli- 
tions, toxaemia, septicaemia, and 
pyaemia. Toxaemia is produced 
by absorption into the body of 
poisonous products formed by 
bacteria in a suppurating wound or 
abscess. This is the least serious 
form of blood poisoning, and 
usually, when the localised scqitic 
focus giving rise to the condition 
is drained and cleaned, the symp- 
toms rapidly disappear. If, how- 
ever, the cause is tetanus, botulism, 
or diphtheria, the toxic manifes- 
tations, in these cases neurolog- 
ical, persist after the bacterial 
focus has been cleared up. In 
botulism the toxin is absorbed 
from the intestine with food, 
whereas in diphtheria the toxin 
is absorbed from the local lesion, 
commonly the fauces (throat). 
Milder cases of puerperal fever arci 
often instances of toxaemia, the 
toxins ^ being generated by pus- 
producing organisms in the uterus. 

Should bacteria appear transi- 
ently in the blood stream, the 
condition is termed bactcriaemia. 


oft<‘ii pi’i'Hi’nt.. In limit e cases 
d('ail) neeurs (‘U.rly, but. in ehninie 
(^asi'M lile iniiy b(' prolmigml Ibi* 
months, the ahsm'HseH remirring 
on (lilTereuti sites, Befoi’e lh(' 
adviait of the Hulphotminhh’ drugs 
and iK'nieillin, sept ieumnia and 
pyai'miUf bad a higli niorlalit.)’ 
rails but now Hi is tnnisual for a 
paihsd. t.o <lie from I'Hher. 

Blood Hain. Iteddisb eolonred 
rain which sonnhinies lulls in Italy 
and along the Medlterra.nea.n 
shores. HTe wind lias grea.t powers 
of transporting dust, and sand 
part.ii’les, an<l a mieroseopie ('.vam- 
illation shows Ihid. t his phenome- 
non is dti(‘ to tile Idi'inalion ofraiii- 
drops oil dust blown from the 
Sahara ilesiu'l,. On rum oeeasioiiM 


this re<l rain " is (wperieneixl in 
th(^ British (sl(‘s, See MiHeorology. 
^BloodKoot {Saiiijuiuitriu eaua- 
dens'is). Brn’ismial herb of th(‘ 
family Ba,paveraeea,e, native of 


NoH.h Anu‘» 
rica, It.shmg, 
1) V a. n c b e d 
r o o t H t, o c k, 
wbieh mveps 
undiTgronnd, 
is (ilh'd with 
0 r a n g e-red 
juitu' henei* 
th(' name. In 
spring two 
stalks a lew 
inchcH long 
arise from 
each branch 
of this root- 



)0d Boot, Saaguift- 
ada oanadeasis 


stock, one bearing a singl<‘ ronndi'd 
loa(‘, tile other a large llowtT, 
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Blood-stock. Ri-iid Farm. 

Bloodstone on 1 1 kliotroimo. A 
dark grca'R va,i‘ioliy of chalcodony 
vvitli rtMl sj)()(s. ()])a(jii(‘ aiid mod- 

erately hard, it, iakey Ui hifjjli polish, 
and, ay ili can l)o (Migraved, is mneh 
used for yi'miel. rin<rs and yealy. 

Blood Test. aSVv- under Blood. 

Bloody Sunday. Name ^iven 

1.0 dan. (O.S. dan. 9), 190.5, day 
on \vhi(‘li I^'a.tlu'r (kipon 1(^1 Tiiore 
than 200, 000 working mcm, wonnm, 
and ehildi'iMi to the Wintt'r Bahie.t', 
Sti. Pidershnr^ (Lcmingrad). 
Troopy liivd on the nnaianed 
erowd ; it was variously estimaied 
that 150 to 500 were kilh'd, 200 to 

3.000 wounded. 

Nov. 13, 1887, when the j)oli(50 
trit'd to bia^ak up a meetang ot the 
S.D.F. in Trafalgar Scpiare, is also 
called Bloody 8ut\day. It. Cun- 
ningham Graham, and John 

Burns were arrested There wore 
over 100 easualties; two la, ter died. 

Bloom. dka-Tn in nudallurgy. In 
early pi'ocoHSey of producing iron, a 
lump of the metal was gradually 
formed by kneuiding a masH of ore 
in a semi-molten condition, dhis 
hini]) was tlum hamnuuH^d inlo a, 
block called a, bloom. The t,erm is 
current ly used to desetribe the i)ro- 
diud, of the first hot rolling opera- 
tion on a east ingot,. 

Bloomer, St nr urn (1874- 
1938). Fnglish footballer, one of 
t he beat forwards of his day. Born 
at (Jradley Ih^ath, 8t,atfs, he 
played for the Derby Swifts before 
joining the Derby 'County team. 
During 1895“-! 997 he played in 23 
international matches, ten against 
Scotland. He died April 19. 1938. 

Bloomer Costume. A form of 
feminine dress whi(h cnnsisti'd 
of a ski r t 
long enough 
to reaeh just 
below the 
knees, worn 
over wide 
trousers gath- 
ered in at the 
ankle, and a 
fairly close' 
liiting jacket. 

It was intro- 
duced in 1851 
by Mrs. Amelia 
Jenks Bloom- 
er, of Now 
York, an ad- 
vocato of 
vv o men’ s 



rights, but 
was soon dis- 
carded. 


Mrs. Bloomer in her 
original rational dress 

VroM a daijuei'n-otijpv 


Bloomfield. A town of New 
Jersey, U.S.A., in Essex co. It 
stands on the Morris canal, imme- 
diately N. of Newark, and is 


S(*rv('d by the Erie and Laelva- 
wanna, rlys. Tlu' sc'at of th(^ 
Ni'wark (h'lmuin tiu'ologit'al sc'iui- 
nary, it has a mc'morial librjuy, 
and manufactures papi'r, pins, 
brushes, silks, and woollens. It 
wa,H muni'd after Joseph Bloom- 
field, 179(5. Pop. (1950) 49,307. 


Bloomfield, Roumer (17()()™ 
1823). British pa.storal poi't. Born 
of Inimble pan'utage at Honing- 


Di'o. 'l7(>(i; 

'd'l'' ' "f 

‘"'1 !| t^n,nu‘ 1,0 

V'jjp , Dondon, where' 

I'bf'lVl cvenimdly 

‘f“ j| , . Ix'ca'nu' a jour- 

A 1 neyman shoe- 

I l(A. Hy jjv/.ii in 

Robert Bloomflold, 

British poet povu'rty, but 
Fruinnroiit.rniiravini) IohL nO opfiol’- 

i, unity (if Helf-cdueal,iou, and began 


I i 


to writ(' verH(', one of his eom)>oHi- 
tions, entith'd The Milkmaid, 


of inti'lh'etuals, Plooinsbnry has 
now many hotels and (la,ts. 

In (h’l'ut Ifussi'll St,r('<'l, is tjio 
British Mus('um O’lu' l,o\v<'r, 

210 ft,., of th(' London univi'rsity 
hnildings in Mah'l, Strei't, isahiml- 
rnark. S. (hsirge’s, Ifloomsbury 
VVhiy, has a,n unusual Mte*.'j)Io, sur- 
mounted by a ligiini of (h'orge I 
in a toga. In Bloomsbury SNpuiri', 
fornu'rly Sout,hain})(,on Sipian', 
liv('d P>a\i,('r, iSt,('('l(', the Jth Lord 
( Jiester(i('hb Ma,ns(i(hL Hir linns 
Sloanc', and Isaac I )’Isra,('li. 

Blooteliugb AiMiAUAM (c. 1931 
98). Dut(di engraver. Born at. 
AmsUa’darn, hci passed most of his 
working life' in that cil.y, tJuuigh lu* 
is known t,o ha,v<‘ spi'iit.t.wo or f hrt'e 
years in England. Ib^ prodmu'd 
a vast number of ('t(fungs, litu‘ 
engravings, and imw.otints after 
contc'inporary and older masL'i's, 
SOUK' of which ha,V(‘ suggestial his 
asHiK'iation wit,h tlu' school of 
Coriu'lis and Pi<‘t(n’ Vdsselu'r. 


appi'aring in The London Maga- 
ziiK'. In 1800 he published ’'flu' 
Ibiruu'Fs Boy, of which 2(5,000 
(^opk's wer(^ sold wit.liin thn^e yi'ars. 
d’hough Bloondleld won the [iraise 
of Byroii in English Bards and 
Ht!ot,ch R('vi<'wers, posUu-ity is in- 
erme<l to (mdorsi^ tlu^ vi'rdiet. of 
ljumh, who regarded ’'PIk' EarnH'r’s 
Boy as tlui pnaluet. of a “ poor 
mind.” Blooinhc'ld died at Slu'f- 
ford, Bedfordshire, Aug. 10, 1823. 

Bloomington. City of llliuois, 
U.H.A., the CO. sc'at of Medji'an (!o. 
It is 125 m. iS.W. of Chicago, and is 
servi'd by the Illinois C('ntral and 
other rlys. It, has machiiu'-shops of 
the Chicago and Alton rly., and 
also (‘.oal-mining, V(‘getai)h^-<!an- 
ning, and meat-f)a(!king industru'S. 
It is the seat of th(» Illinois 
W('shyan univia'sity and of a 
Homan Catholic coll('g(% and has 
two hoHpita,ls, lour Hanat,oria, and 
a library. Pop. (1950)34,193. 

Bloomsbury. Ijoudon parish. 
It is houiuh'd on the soutlt by 
High Jlolboru; on th<^ ('ast by 
Southampton How; on the N. 
by a line along the N. side of 
Hussell Scjuaro extended to (JoWi'r 
Street ; theneo on the W. by a 
diagonal line to Broad Stnnd. 
Bedford Sipiare, though not in tlu^ 
parish, is usually ri^gardt'd as part 
of Blooms Imry, a uam<^ oftc'u 
loosely used to*inelu(l(s an area ex- 
tending E. to (Cray’s Jun Road, N. 
to Euston Hoad. Tlu' original lord 
of the manor was William d(^ 
Bh'mout, c. 1203, and tlu^ old 
name was Blemondsbury. Sonu^ 
streets and sp uan'S are nanu'd after 
titles of a later landlord, the duke 
of Bedford. Once a fashionable 
quarter, then known as the homi' 


Blore Heath. Lotuiliiy in 
Salop, England, 2 m. ILN.E. of 
Marki't Drayton. A butth' lu're in 
tlu' Wars oi‘ thci Roses, S(‘pt.. 23, 
1150, resul(i<'d in n, vie(,ory for Hic' 
Yorkist, s umh'i* Salisbury agaitisl 
tlu^ Laueast riaiiH umicr Audhy. 

Blotting Paper. Pnjx'r spiH'i- 
ally treaU'd l,o ])rod 11(10 the nia.xi- 
mum absorLimti ('Ifeet, for usi' iu 
blotting ink-writU'u mal/t<'r. (MJu'r 
kinds of papi'r, as usi'd for writing 
or printing, are si'/ed by the 
addition of such ingr<‘di('ntH ns 
iH'sin-soap ; in thi" ei a u’hi' of drying 
and rolling, tlui si'/i' is brought 
to the surface and Imrdt'iuMl, t hus 
pn'vi'idlng ink from sinking in 
unduly. In hloUiug pajx'r, th<^ 
opposite (juality is required, so 
that i,h(' si'/Jug ingri'dients are 
omit,t('d or la'dtUK'd t,o a tuininuun, 
and the other mgri'du'iils are 
e.lioHi'u for t,h('ir absorlx'nt (piaUty. 
iSVic. Pap(‘r Making. 

Blouse (Er('neh). Loose gar- 
nu'ut-, lik(^ an overall, fasLuiirig in 
front, and worn by Fn'utJi work- 
nu'u. The h»oHe bodituuidopted by 
women, at Hrst calk'd u Caribahli 
aft('r the shirt worn by (llaribai<li 
and his followi'ps, is of n'ci'ut date. 
In it s earluir stage's tlu' shirt blouse 
was rather a sti IT garnu'ot. worn 
with a st-areluHl high collar, It was 
gn'adually moditksl into a more 
feminine style, still tailored in its 
cut, and into a mon'i elaboralt' 
garment of lac(‘, silk, (^te. 

Blow, John (1(5J8- 1708). hhig- 
lish composer and organist. Mrst. 
a chorister in the Chapel Hoya,l 
when it was reopened in 1990, 
Blow soon began to eoinpose. In 
H599 ho was made organist of 
Westminster Abbey, and in 1979 
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organist of the Chapel Royal, 
holding the two positions imtii 
1680, when he resigned the former 
in favour of his pupil, Henry 
Purcell- He was also master of 
the children at the Chapel Royal 
and at S. Paul’s Cathedral 1687- 
93, and composer to James II. In 
1699 he became composer to the 
Chapel Royal. He &d Oct. 1, 
1708, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. His compositions 
include over 100 anthems. 

Blower. Word used in en- 
gineenng in several senses. It is 
also used for one who works at 
glass making, called a glass-blower, 
while seamen sometimes speak of 
whales as blowers. A blower in 
engineering is a device for produc- 
ing a current of air. In aeronau- 
tics it is the fan which is driven 
from the engine of a non-rigid air- 
ship in order to pump air into the 
ballonets. It is also used as a col- 
loquial synonym for supercharger. 

Blowfly. This is another 
name for the bluebottle (q.v.). 

Blowing Engine. Machine for 
directing air upon burning fuel or 
through molten metal, in order to 
increase its temperature. Some- 
times called a blowing machine, a 
similar apparatus is used to supply 
air in large quantities for venti- 
lating mines, tunnels, etc., and to 
create a forced draught for steam 
boilers. 

The smelting of ores and the 
melting of metals call for the ap- 
plication of heat at a high tem- 
perature to the materials which 
require to be fused. The method 
commonly adopted consists in 
directing upon a mass of fuel 
ready igmted a greater volume of 
air than would reach it naturally. 

A suTtple fanning of the fire will 
effect this, but not adequately; 
and the universal practice is to 
direct the air upon the fuel 
through some form of pipe. The 
arrangement implies some mech- 
anical means of forcing the air 
through the pipe. Such appliances 
are blowing engines or machines. 

The earliest form of blowing 
m^lme is represented by the 
primitive bellows made of goats’ 
skins as used by the early metal- 
lurgists and still found in opera- 
tion in Affica and Asia. Other 
forms are the water bellows, the 
trompe, the centrifugal fan, and 
the Roots, the Beale, and the 
steam jet blowers. The most im- 
portant, however, is the apparatus 
specifically known as the blowing 
engine now universally employed 
to pro^de air for blast furnaces. 

Air is one of the most important 
raw materials in pig iron manu- 


facture, for to produce 1 loti of 
iron in the blast furnace demands 
4 tons of air, or about 126,000 cii. 
ft. This means that a larger 
furnace producing 1,000 tons of 
iron per 24-hour working day 
requires nearly 130 million cu. ffi. 
of air, and if, as is frequently tin*, 
case, this air contains an av^erage 
of 5 grains of moisture per eu. 
ft., the weight of moisture pumped 
into the blast furnace is of th(‘. 
order of 40 tons per day. Nor- 
mally, however, the amount of air 
supplied to most blast lui’nac(‘H 
is less than 50,000 cu. ft. per 
mimite, or about 70 million cu. 
ft. per day. 

The need for these large volume's 
of air arises from the fact that 
each pound of coke burnt re- 
quires between 50 and 60 cu. ft. 
of air. In the early days of the 
blast furnace the air required was 
supplied by natural draught, but 
later and in turn hand- l)e Dows, 
foot-operated bellows, and bellows 
or cylinders actuated by wattu* 
were employed as more air and 
higher pressures became essentia,!. 
In moderLi plant operating at 
about 20-25 lb. air prossiiro, the 
air is furnished by steam- or gas- 
blowing engines. The r< cam- 
blowing engines may bo of lave 
types, namely, reciprocating oi’ 
turbo-blowers, while the gas- 
blowing engines are of the rocii)ro- 
cating type using waste gases 
from the blast furnace as fuel, 
since they operate by internal 
combustion. 

According to the available <lata 
the cost of operating and main- 
taining a gas-engine installation 
is about one-half that of tiie 
stea,m-blowing engine. In com- 
puting costs, however, it is neees- 
sary to take into account the 
boilers, the water required for th(< 
boilers, the feed- water purifiers 
and heaters, and the cost of opor- 
pumps for steam engines, as 
well as the cost of washing the 
gas required for gas engines, 

In the Bessemer converter, the 
blast is usually supplied by a 
high-pressure doublo-c y 1 i n d o r 
blowing engine located in tlu' 
blowing house just outside the 
converter house on the pulpit sidt^. 
These engines are most frequently 
of the compound vertical typo, 
though horizontal types wtwe 
formerly used. A pressure of 
about 20 lb. per sq. in, is main- 
tamed by means of a blow-o(l 
valve, which regulates and varies 
the pressure for charging the con- 
verter and for pouring, the range 
ot pressure required being 10 to 
i*5 lb, per sq. in. Turbo-blowers 


ai*(^ new meiH^ gc'iieraJly us(m| on 
a,(‘roun(< of tJu'ir io\\'<'r inilinJ cost, 
lli(‘ir gfV'.'dvr lle\ibili(y, h^vta- 
inaitdenane<^ ehai'g(\s, 'and Im'- 
eaiise (hey nca’gb h'sn and oeeupy 
l('HH Hpan(‘. They can also lie 
regula(.(Ml au(nmatieally in r<‘Mp('<‘j. 
of air pr<'NNnr(' and volume, an 
ad van (-age no(, pomh(‘sm(mI by o(,liei’ 
(yp(‘M of blo\vit\g ('ngitu'H. *I><sspi(,n 
(his, rtwiproeahing eylinder blow- 
ing (uigiiKw art^ H(ill r(‘eomm<'nded 
by snnu^ au(hori(h\s b(‘ea,nwe o(‘ 
enmpliealhinH in -sup-aheah and 
pa-Hhil va.euuin ailnndani- in (tie, 
nw^ of (,ui‘bine ojim'alion, and 
b(‘eaus(' (-la^ n'eiproea Ihig en;p'n<' 
is ednimed (o lu' mori' nniform, 
more, adapinhli', and more econo- 
mical in opt'ralion iindm’ variable 
Hc*rvic(‘ e()ndi( i( ms. ( (u oeeaMion, 
both tyiun aia^ ins( ailed. 

W. I*. (Jhulib. B.FJo, 

Blowing Room. IhqiartnaaP, 
of a eoHon Hpinning mill in vvbieli 
raw <u)(,(,on is op(‘ned from ( he bab'. 
Air sm-tion or blowing is em- 
ployi'd (o ('xhauHl, (he dnH(, from 
(Ji<^ ma(,eria,l. 

Blowitz, llMNur (li'KimJLM Mth 

I'HANi') AnoiaMin ( Iri'Ku nj.; (1825 

1903). Aii-sl-i'ian-born bVeneli jourm 

HmI.. Ihmn at 



l-K' 

Henri 0. do Blowitz, 
French lournalist 


Hlowil./. 

1 Olsen, I )ee, 28, 
1S25, |)(‘ (augtO, 
<M‘rmaii a- i. 
Tours a, nd 
lal.er a(i Mar- 
iyuilb'H. IHh 
I’irMl, (n-isayH 
MH a, journaliHl, 
n.ppea.r<'d ad, 
hynns, aiul by 
hisarihih'H he seeured thedelenhof 
l)e L(‘HH(‘ps at Ih'<‘ii<'h <de<d.(otiN 
of 18(i9. His eximlsion was ihv 
mrnuh'd, but lui obl.aitied nn-turah 
isation as a Frimebmau in 1870. 

T('mi)omry eonvspomh'ut nfd'he 
Tinu's ill July, 1H71, became the 
ehi(‘f Paris eorri'Hpombml-, b’eb. 1, 
1B75, aiul ri'inaiiu'd mo until his 
retirimieiit. H(s wa.H abh^ to diselom^ 
the desigHH of (hnunany against 
FraiKU^ in 1875, (,ranHmit(;e<l the 
text of the t-ix'aty of B(*rllu Ixdbre 
it was Higned in 1878, and was 
among the first (-o foresiH's th<*i pro- 
gr(*HH o( Russia (-owardH Herat. 
H(uli<‘ddan. 18, 190,3. (^onmiU his 
MomoirB, 1903. 

Blow-lamp. I.<am]i uned hy 
plumberH, (‘h'eiriehuw, ami paint- 
ers, in whieh gasified oil is burned 
along with air, tlies (lame r(*sem- 
bling the atmosplu'rhi llanu' of the 
Bunsf'n burner {q.v,), Kuelw are 
parafiln or petrol, the firHt lu^tnling 
to be lorced to tla^ burner by 
air pri'BHure, Blow-latupH are used 
for soft or hard sohiering, the 
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jointing of lead ])ipos and Mlir-ath- 
ing of caWe.s, and by piiinti'rs for 
stripping paint from woodwork. 

Blow-pipe. Tube with a small 
orifice through which a current of 
air is pro] cell'd, cither by the 
mouth of the operator or mecluini- 
cally. The objccl, is to direct and 
intensify a flame and ('onceni,rate 


Blubberhouses. Village of ih(^ 
W. Hiding of Yorkshire, ICngland. 
It is S ni. \V. of Harrogate and 
is a gri‘y villn,ge with nu'ky sur- 
roundings a,nd a grouse moor, at 
an alt. of 525 ft. Hiu'c the river 
Washburn lills one of tlu^ resi'rvoirs 
of Jji'cds bc'fore it flows into Hie 
Whaide. 




Gas 


Blow-pipe. Patent lever type used Sor braz- 
inj< metttlfj in small or heavy enKineerinf? 
work ; the lever rekulatoa the flow oS pa.s 


its lu'at upon a givi'n spot . Blow- 
pipes an^ used by goldsmilhs, 
jewi'llers, and nu'tal workers, for 
soldering nief.als ; by glass workers 
and by clu'inista for oxidising aiid 
redneing purposes and in conduct- 
ing dry tc'Hts. In largiw and more! 
powerful blow-])ipcH, a foot-oper- 
ated bellows or a rotary blowiw 
is used to provide the air supply 
which furnislu'H e.xtra oxygi'U to 
the flame and increasi's its heat, 
(las is the fnel in tlu^si' appliances. 
The name blow-pip(‘- is Homebimes 
given to iihe oxy-acetyleiu'! or the 
acetyleiu^air torch uhimI for wi'ld- 
ing and fusion-cutting of metal. 
*S'ee Welding. 

Blow-pipe OR Bnow-ouN. A 
wca})on in common use among 
savag(5 tribes. It was list'd by tlu^ 
North Amc'ricaii Indians in tlu' 
IHtli century, and is now used by 
the Indians of the H. part of the 
continent in hunting luid warfart'. 
It is essmitially a long tulx^ througli 
which arrows and similar missih's 
may be discharged to a e.oiiHidm'- 
ablc distance by blowing with tlu' 
mouth. Some tribes usc' hollow 
reeds as the gun, ofhers ironwood 
bored i.hrough with a red-hot 
iron. Crude sights are oftini to be 
found on these weapons and th(^ 
users show skill and aeeurati' shoot- 
ing up to a range of 50 or (H) yds. 

In the Hhilippinc's th<^ guns are 
from three ft. to four ft. long ; those 
of the J)yak8 of Jhirnco from six ft. 
to seven ft., while some of ilu^ 
South American spi'cinums are 15 
ft. The weight is from lb. to li 
lb. The arrows arc frccpK'iitly 
tipped with bone and tailed with 
natural cotton or fibre. They arc 
generally poisoned and average 
about 1 ft. 

Blubber. Covering of thick fat 
enveloping the body of whales and 
some other marine animals. Blub- 
ber is one of the products for which 
whales are hunted, and from it 
comes the valuable whale oil of 
commerce. /.Vee Whale. 


Bliicber. Cermaii armouri'il 
cruiser of 15,50(1 tons and favi'lvc' 
H'2-in. guns, sunk in actimi wltli 
Harl Beatty’s forci's in the North 
B('a, dan. 21, 1015. In JOdO a 
second Bliicher was completed for 
th<^ Cerman navy, of 10,000 tons, 
a speed of 22 knots, and eight 8-iu. 
guns, twelvi' 4-1 -in., ancl twidve 
27-mm. A.A. gnus. Slu^ %vas sunk 
by mini's in Oslo Fjord, April S), 
liMO, afii'i* Ix'ing disabled in action 
Avith Norwi'gian coastal batti'ries. 

Bliicher, ( J n nn a ri ) L h n n it ix-i ut 
VON (1742-1819), Frussian sol- 
di('r. Born at Hostot'k, MiX'kU'u- 
hurg, Dee. 10, .1742, he gaini'd 
his first <‘xp('ri('nee of war in the 
service of Sweden. Lati'r 
joined the FrusHian army, but 
reiirt'd dissatisfied with tlu' pro- 
motion h<^ rciciuved. In 1787 he 
again cntcx'ed the Prussian service^ 
auid fought against France. In 
1800, against Niipoh'on, he fought 
at/ AiK'i'sfrildt and ('Isi'whm’i', cour- 
ag(H)iiHly hut vainly muh'avouriiig 
tiO stem t/hti Frt'uch advama'. In 
1812 he took command in Sik^sia 
and won a si^rii's of victorii's, 
culminat ing with that of the Katz- 
hach, Aug. 20. Hc^ fought at 
Bt'ipzig (0(4/. 10 19), and led the 
Prussians in t.ht^ advui-uce on Paris 
in 181'1. Hti was then created 
]>rince of Wahlstadt. 

In 1815 Hliieher was put in 
command of tlui Prussian forces ; 
and though Napoleon deft'afi'd 
him at Bigny (,Jun(^ 10) he made 
good his retreat to Wavre inst/cuid 
of Namur to itarry out his promise 
of supporting Wt'llingtou. On 
dime JH at Waterloo, the Prussian 
arrival upon the right flank 
of the French disorgauizi'd Nap- 
oleon’s att/ack on the British line, 
and helped to ensure his defeat. 
Only the firmiu'ss of Wellingt.on 
prevented Blucher from taking 
vongeanco upon Paris. Marshal 
Vorwarts ((for., forward l—the 
nickname of the old warrior- - 
died on his estate in KSilcsia, Wi'pt. 


12, 1819. AVo Waf/(U‘loo ; 

IVh'inoirs, I'd. Princess F. Bliicher 
and 1). Chapman- Hust'Oii, 1922. 

A once- fashionables tyfu^ of 
heaA''y half-boots was called 
Jtliicluu's. 

Blue. SubHtan(5e used to wliif.('n 
fabrics during lauiuh’iring. Jt is 
essentially ull/ni/maviius uukU^ by 
beating a mixture <jf china-clay, 
siiljihur, sotlui, silic.a, and salt-itake 
in a, furnace. 'Phe mon^ .suliilmr in 
( Ik‘ mixiuix!, up to a (^I'rtain limit., 
f,li<‘ darki'r tlu' hhu' prodiHaal. 

Blue, ill Mfiorf/ing language, a 
mail who has t.lu^ riglit to vvear the 
light blue cap and blazer of Oaui- 
bridge or tlH- dark blue of Oxfoi'd, 
'riiere is a Bhuvs eomniitt(‘(' at I'ach 
univ('i'sit/y, and bliu's and half- 
bhu'S arc uAVurdt'd ibi* niosl- i‘(^pre- 
sc'iitative int(M*-univ('rsity (auiP'sts. 
All compC'titors reci'ive full bhavs 
at both uuive'rsil/i(!s for rowing and 
crii'ket ; Hugby and Association 
football ; and hockey. In other 
contests, sonn^ compid/itors rixunvo 
hnH'-blu(‘s : c.g. in nthkdlcs the 
first strings and a-uy man whi'tluw 
first string or not vvho wins an 
event in l/hc? iiiti'i'-univm'Hif.y sports 
at/ the Whiti' ('it.y nxxM’ve (iill blui'S, 
the otlu'r repnwenta tlvi's ha/H- 
bhu's ; in (Toss-country running 
only the tirst man honu^ nxidvi'is a 
full l)lu(^ In fiolo, hicroHSis ski-iug, 
fencing, Hwinuning, and billiards 
a, 11 ('.ompid/itorH (pialify for a balf- 
bhuv At raiduds the first string at 
Oxford r(Mi(uv(‘H a. full blmwind llu' 
second a half-blue; a.1- ( lam lu'idgt* 
both strings mseivc^ half-bhu's. 

Blue Baby. A iHuv-born infant 
with eyanosis, usual ly din^ t/O p(a*- 
sistmice of the foramen ovaih', 
whi(^h is the opening in the ftadal 
heart ludavemi the t.vvo auradi's, 
Alfred Blalock (h. 1HJ19), an Amer- 
ican surgiaui, snecessfully }X'r- 
fornu'd an op(‘ration on a blue 
baby ” which \va,H Iat/(W earrli'd 
out on many others with succi^hh. 

Bluebeard. ClharacBu' in Piu‘- 
rault’s fairy-talci of Ba-rh(i BUme, 
1097. A wi^althy rufliau marric's 
and kills six wivi^s one affor the 
oth(*r, hanging up th(4r nsnains in 
a lockixl chamber. I’he sevi^nth 
wife disobeys Bluebeard’s eom- 
maud iK'ver to imloek iho door of 
tin's room, and discovers the hor- 
rible HiHiret when he is away from 
homc>. 8he is rescued from the fat.e 
of her predcei'SHors by the arrival 
of Imr two brothers, who kill Blue- 
beard. The story occurs in tho folk 
lore of widedy difftwnt nations. 
Hence tho original of Bluelawd iw 
no more to bo found in 1/he Breton 
knight, (JilleH de Rais, who, afim* 
a gallant/ cannu* as a soldkw, inhiu'- 
ited vast estaii's and di'vi'lopixl 
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into a monster of cruelty, than in 
Comorre the Cursed, who killed his 
wife, S. Tryphine, in the 6th cent. 

The term Bluebeard came to be 
given popularly to any man notori- 
ous for monstrous crimes against 
women, particularly one who kills 
a number of brides. In 1922 the 
French Bluebeard, Landru (q.v.), 
was executed for the murder of 11 
women, to 10 of whom he had been 
betrothed ; Charles Chaplin based 
a film. Monsieur Verdoux', on this 
case. Consult Perrault’s Popular 
Tales, ed. A. Lang, 1888 ; Blue- 
beard : Comorre and Gilles de 
Rais, E. A. Vizetelly, 1902. 

Bluebell or Wild Hyacinth 
{Endijmion nonscriptus). Bulbous 
perennial of the family Liliaceae, 

native to W. 
Europe, includ- 
ing Britain. 
The bulb is 
about an inch 
in diameter, 
and from it 
spring long 
strap-shaped 
leaves, about a 
foot long, and 
a single tall 
scape bearing 
from 6 to 12 
drooping bell- 
shaped flowers, 
usually blue, 

Blueben or wild oo^sionally 
hyaemth white or pink. 

The bluebell is 
a gregarious woodland plant which 
fills the woods in spring with sheets 
of blue. The biuebefl of Scotland 
is the harebell [q.v.). 

Blue Bird {Sialia sialis). Com- 
mon bii'd of North America, allied 
to the thrush, often known as the 
blue robin. Sky-blue in colour, 
with chestnut throat and breast, it 
is a little larger than the British 
robin, which in habits it much re- 
sembles, being remarkably tame 
and building its nest in gardens 
and about houses. The name is 
also applied to the Indian genus 
Irenia and to the sooty albatross. 

Blue Bird. British racing 
motor car and motor boat, owned 
by Sir Malcolm Campbell {q.v.). 








Bine Biii Famous racing motor 
car in wMch Sir Malcolm Campbell 
drove at 301 m.p,h. 
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Often rebuilt, the car was finally 
powered by two Rolls-Royce a,('ro- 
engines of 2,500 h.p., a.ii(I in it, 
in Sept., 1935, Cam] fix'll broln' 
his own world land H])ee(I i*(xx)r<l 
by travelling at 301 in.p.li, on Salt 
Lake Flats, Utah, U.S.A. In tlu' 
Blue Bird motor boat, powcx’cd by 
two Rolls - Royce aero - ('ngiiu's, 
Campbell attaimxl a r('Cf)r(l 
speed of 141-74 ni.p.b. on Ijak(' 
Coniston, Aug. 19, 1930. On Sept. 
20, 1956, his son Dona, Id set np a,( 
the same place a world lax^ord oC 
225-63 m.p.h. with a jet-caigined 
boat named Bluebird. 

Blue Bird, Tiih. A play by 
Maurice Maeterlinck (Fng. Innis. 
A. Teixeira dc Mattos, 1909), first 
produced in Loudon at tln^ Day- 
market Theatre, Dee. S, 1909, and 
revived many times. It is a fanci- 
ful mingling of fairy tale and 
poetry, describing the a,(lv('ntun‘H 
of a boy and girl in (pavst of 
the “ blue bird,” the symbol of 
happiness. 

Mue Book. British parliann'n- 
tary and consular report bound in 
blue paper wrappers and issmal in 
folio form. The term is uscxl 
loosely to cover other ofiicial (fixui- 
raents, but those referring to foi’- 
cign affairs and sometimes otJu'i* 
matters are known as Wliite 
Papers. The public sale of sncli 
papers dates from 1836. Y(‘n,rly 
subscriptions are rccoivx'd from 
the public for the whole or sections 
of Parliamentary Papers. In th<^ 
U.S.A. naval and administraiiv<^ 
documents arc known as Blu<^ 
Books, and diplomatic correspon- 
dence as Red Books. 

Bluebottle or Blowfly (Ca///- 
phora vomitoria). Insect of i-h<^ 
family Galliphoridae, and related 
to the common 
houso-lly (Musci- 
(lao). it is larg<u’ 
^ than the hous(^- 

f fly, measuring 

L about one inch 

^ , across tlu^ wings, 

H ' : , abdomen. It lays 

' Bluebottle or 

blowfly IS a common 

domoBtiic pest. In 
the U.S.A. the name is applied t,o 
any large bluish house-ily thati 
lays its eggs on flesh. 

It is often confused with tbcj 
flesh-fly {Sarcophaga carnaria), 
which, however, rarely comes in- 
doors, and whose hind body is grey 
and black instead of blue. The 
flesh-fly retains its eggs until tluy 
hatch. The resultant maggots are 
larger than those of the blowfly. 
Blue Coat School. Name gi vtm 
to certain English schools from the 



LILLIE ENSIGN 

long blue eouts 

worn by tin* i|iPS|| , , 

boys. Tim ebief , 1 

is ( ' b I’ i M t ’ s 

lloNpital iq.r.), 
originally in 
LoihIoh, now 
near IIorMlmiu, 
tSusst'X. wIkmu' 
the l)oys still 
rc'taiu tlu^ long 
blu(' coats, as 
w'orn by tln'ir 
p lU'd ('ca'Hso rs 
Minc(‘ t,li(' linu' 
of Fdvvard \D. 
fidu'V a, Iso w('a,i’ 

V('llow sl-ociv 
mgs, but, no 
bats, although 
u util a,b(>u I 
1 850 t luy won' 
blu(' caps. 

Blue Cross. 

Name givi'u to Bluo Coat boy hi 

a ItriUHl. or- 

ga,ni/aLt,ion for llu' (-are of liorst's 
ami d(>gs in warfare. Run on Red 
Dross lines, support ('d by voluntary 
e.ontribnt ions, it is a lu’atieh of 
Our Dumb l''rien<lH' Ri'iigma It, 
was fouii<le<f in DI12 dur'iiig the 
Halkati par. In 1917, at the 
re<pieM(, of ( he b’lX'iieh gova'nmu'iit,, 
it, undi'rtook tlu' sole v('l,('rinary 
eharg(' of Dk' IS, OOP war dogs UH<'d 
in tiu' Fn'tieli aiany. Dui’ing (he 
b'irst On'ut Wa.i* it also work<‘d in 
Italy. B('tw('en 19,39 ami 19-15 it 
a,Hsist,ed t,be go v (,. m po nsorml 
N.A.R.P.A.O. for the n'seuing of 
aan’inals rt'mbua'd botm'fi'SH by 
<m<uny jietion. 

Blue Idag of tlu' 

Royal Nava.l R,('Herv<', It, e.onsislH 
of a blm^ ground witli llu' Union 
flag in t iu' lly oi* upper eorner next 
t,b<^ stalf. It, may be worn by nier* 
(fiiant, vu'SHels eomma.mb'd by 
r<'tir<'d olIieia'H of the It.N. or 
o(fi<'erN of the lioyal Na,val 



Blue Ena iff 11, flown by vessels 
auxiliary to the Boyal Navy 

.Hesi'rve, provided tlmt, at least 
ten of the ert'w are naval pen* 
siont'rs or belong to Dus Royal 
Naval or Royal Fleet Reserve. 
It may also be flown on (U'rtain 
vessels ('iigaged in au.xiliary naval 
duties. Mcmehant ships ehartt^red/ 
as naval or military iransports 
wear the blue (msign with the 
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yellow Admiralty fotdod-anchor in 
the fly. Warnhips of t he countricH 
of the (Commonwealth navioB ime 
(he ensign with the appropriate 
dominion badge in the fly. Pro- 
vided the holder owns an Admiral- 
ty warrant of authority, yachts 
and other private pleasure vcHsels 
(but not houseboats) registered 
with certain recognized clubs may 
fly the blue ensign. 

Bluefields oft Bliqw fields. A 
town and a river of Nicaragua, 
(Icntral America, 'fhe river flows M. 
to Bluelh'lds Bay, on the darib- 
bean Sea, one of the largest and 
safest luirbours on thai coast. It 
is navigable tor some 65 ni. to 
Rama. Ihe town, at thc! mouth of 
the river, has a good harbour and 
(‘xports bananas and other t ro])ical 
fruits and cabinet woods. Thename 
(a)mmem orates a Dutch pirate 
Blewfeldt.. Pop. ((‘st.) 5,000. 

Bluefilsh mlfafrlx), 

Fish akin to the mackerel. Bhie 
on t.ho upper parts atid white 
below, with a black spot at. tlu^ 
base of the pectoral tin, it. attains a 
length of ,3 ft, or mor(‘. It is com- 
mon in warm climate's, OHj)e('ially 
on the E. coast of N. America, ami 
is highly esteemed as food. It 
leeds on m(mhadcn, H(|uid, mack- 
erel, and other flsh, which it. hunts 
in schools, its size, st length, and 
swiftness provide' a, favourite sport 
for American anglers. It is also 
called skipjack and skip nuiekerel. 

Blue Grass (/hrr rompremf). 
A pcTcnnial grass, native to 
Europe, N. and W. Asia, possibly 
also t o N. Amer- 
ica. The name 
is due to tlio 
gonorally glau- 
cous hue of the 
plant, which 
prefers dry 
places such as 
h a n k s a n d 
w a 11s. T h t‘ 
leaves arc flat- 
a n d oft e n 
I'ougli, and the 

flowering stems are h'ss than I ft, 
high, Tlie branching of the panicle 
is somewhat, one-sided. 

Kentucky bine grass (P. pmlm- 
.s'/.s), also eJilled dune grass, grou's 
in the fertile Blue Grass region of 
east-eentral Kentucky, U.S.A.. 
whore the soil base is blue limestone?, 
'fho colour of the seed vosboIh gives 
1 he whole landscape a bluish hue. 

Blue John Mine. Natural cave 
near Castleton, Derbyshire, Eng- 
land. From it the purple fluorspar 
called Blue John is obtained. 

Blue Laws. Phrase used in 
the U.S.A. for laws which interfere 
with personal freedom, tastes, and 



Blue Grass, 
Poa compressa 


habits, sneh as sumptuary laws 
and tbose regulating private 
morals. The name v^as flrst given 
to sevor*al laws of this kind said 
to have been imposed in the 
Puritan days of t.he 18th century 
on the inhabit.anta of New Haven, 
Gonne(‘tien1.. Their authenticity 
was flispnted, hut it has b('en 
found that such laws did exist, in 
Hormi oi“ the Now England states. 

Blue Mountains. Name given 
to various ranges of mountains, of 
which the thief are : (1) A range 
in Surrey eo., Jamaica, running E. 
and VV. The tdiief range in the 
island, the mts. are (overed with 
vegetation and command niagnili- 
cent views. The highest, point is 
Blue Mountain Peak (7,420 ft.). 
(2) A branch of the Dividing 
itange. New South Wnh'S. The 
rangts runs almo.sl. paralh'l with 
the coast, in some places quite 
near, in others 60 m. or so away. 
The pea.ks, whitfli average abt)ut 
3,000 ft., arc‘ eo vert'd with enealyp- 
tuH forests; the highest, is Mt, 
Beemerang, 4,100 ft. (3) A range 
in Ort'gon, U.S.A. Composed of 
lava, on granite', it is (‘overed 
with pine and flr forests. Mean 
}dt. 7,000 ft.. (4) A range in 
King’s c‘()., Nova Seol.ia, 

Blue Nile. Knglish name for 
the Bahr-el-A/.red (y.e.). 

Blue Nose. Nit'kname giv(?n to 
an inha, bi taut of Nova Scotia. 
Pound in the novels of T. ( t Hali- 
hurton (170(5-1865), the eivator 
of Sam Slic'k, the t erm is probably 
derived from the etteet of the 
('limate on the noses of the hihabi- 
t a.nts. 

Blue Peter. Bine flag with a 
white square in it.s centre, and 
signifying the letter P in t.ho 
international flag signalling code, 
Wdien flown on its own at a ship’s 
mast, it indicates that, the vessel 
is about to sail. 

Blue Pill. Pill consist.ing of 
mercury 33 p.c., liquorice 33 p.e., 
syrup, glueoso, and glycerin. It 
was formerly a favourite remedy 
for constipatiou with headache, 
turred tongue, and lassitude due to 
disorder of the liver, 

Blue Bibbou or Bibakd. Term 
for a high distinction of any kind. 
Its use in this connexion arises 
from the fact that the ribbon of 
the Order of the Garter is dark 
blue. Thus, the winner of the 
Derby is said to gain the blue 
ribbon of the turf ; the lord chan- 
cellorship is termed the lawyers’ 
blue ribbon ; and the ship making 
the fastest Atlantic crossing be- 
tween Ambrose Light, 10 m. E. of 
8andy Hook, N.J., and Bishop 
Rock, Scilly Is,, is said to hold the 


blue riband. The Queen Mary won 
it, with an average of 31 ‘20 knots, 
1938, losing it 1952 to the United 
States, whi('h took it. with an 
avt'rage of 35’59 knots on her 
maiden voyage. 

Blue Ribbon Army. Society 
of abstainers from intoxicating 
drinks which flourished in Great 
Britain dui'ing the last quarter of 
the 19th century, from 1883 as 
the Gospel Temperance ITnion. 

Blue Ridge. Moat ea.st.erly 
range of the Appalachian Mts., 
U.S.A, They extend N.E. to S.W. 
from Pennsylvania through Mary- 
land, Virginia, (-arolina, and Geor- 
gia into Alabama. 

Blues. Form of American 
Negro music, closely allied to the 
foxtrot. Its deliberately melan- 
choly nature can bo exaggerated 
by flattening the third and seventh 
notes (the so-c'alh'd blue notes) of 
Ihc major .scale. The chords can 
be va.ried to a certain extent, and 
('an be played in the major or 
minor key ae(?ording to the requirt'- 
ments of the nudcaly or improvisa- 
tion, hut the harmonit? progrcission 
follow'H a set pattc'rn, tlu' ('ommoti 
chord of the kt?ynote alternating 
with the dominant seventh of the 
keynote and the common chord 
of the sub-dominant. 

Blue Sap Stain. Bluish-grey 
stain seen in tlu' sapwood of 
('(uiniu softwood timbers, especi- 
ally in Scots Piiu' 

It is caused by a fungus, Ccraio- 
domdla, a member of th(' Ascomy- 
oetes. The attaok is limit-od to 
the sapwood, since this fungus 
feeds on the starch oontsined in 
certain wood ('('lls and not on 
the cell walls. The ^hypluie are 
found mainly in the ray cells, 
although occasiona.l hyphae tra- 
verse the vertical trafflieids iti 
passing from one ray to another. 
In |)aHBing from cell to cell the 
hyphae usually pass through the 
pits in the coll walls, so that little 
structural damage' is done to the 
wood. Blue sap stain is not 
incipient decay, and the chh'f 
dainage to the wood is disflgure- 
ment. No dye is produced by the 
fungus : the discoloration is due 
to the nresenoo of the hyphae 
within tue wood. Other similar 
fungi may cause a similar sap- 
stain in other timbers. Some oi 
the light coloured tropical hard- 
woods are very commonly attack- 
ed : the warm, moist conditions in 
tropical woodlands favour fungal 
growth. The commonest times for 
attack are either immediately 
after felling, when the ends of 
the log are rlrying out, or after 
conversion, before the surface 

ea 
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ol the planks has dried sufficiently 
to prevent fungal growth. Standing 
trees are rarelv attacked. Once the 

V 

timber has been seasoned, the 
fungal growth stops. Sapstained 
timber can be safely used if it 
is stained or painted, or where the 
discoloration is of no account. 

Blue Shark (Carcharinus), A 
genus of shark common in tropic 
and sub-tropic seas. Slaty blue on 
the upper parts and white beneath, 
some species attain a length up to 
25 ft. Large specimens are dan- 
gerous to bathers and a serious 
nuisance to fishermen. Its dried 


Biuetni'oai, a 
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Blue Shark. A deep-sea shark some- 
times seen off the S. coast of England 

skin forms shagreen. The name 
is also applied to the American 
porbeagle {Lamna punctata). 

Bluestockiug. Word applied 
derisively to a learned woman. In 
England its modern use originated 
about 1750, when certain persons, 
weary of the usual amusements of 
London society, began to hold 
meetings for conversation on books 
and letters. Mrs. Elizabeth Mon- 
tagu was a leading figure in this 
circle, which included Horace Wal- 
pole and Lord Lyttelton : and one 
or two of its male members, to 
mark their freedom from conven- 
tion, wore blue stockings instead 
of the customary black silk. 

Those who thus met were called 
bluestockings ; but in course of 
time the term became confined to 
the women members. Boswell 
describes the origin of these clubs, 
and Byron and other writers in 
the early part of the 19th century 
popularised the term in this sense ; 
but with the growing emancipation 
of women a learned woman was 
no longer regarded as abnormal. 

In 1653 the members of Bare- 
bone’s Parliament were called blue- 
stockings, presumably on account 
of the plainness of their dress. A 
still earlier origin is claimed fox the 
word. About 1400 there was estab- 
lished at Venice a literary society, 
the members of which were called 
bluestockings because of their at- 
tire. The term was used in France 
in the 18th century for ladies of 
literary tastes, and this may have 
led to its use in England. 

Bluethroat {Luscinia svecica 
svecica). Small bird akin to 
the nightingale. It has a bright 
blue throat adorned with a red- 
dish brown patch. It breeds in 
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Scandinavia, Si- [ 
beria, and other ‘ 
northern lands, ' * 

and in winter 
migrates, usually in 
a single flight, to 
Egypt, Abyssinia, 
and India, being a ; y* 
rare visitant in tho i 
intervening coun- L:..... 
tries. It is also Biuetnr^i, a 

known, from its N. Europ 

song, as the Swedish nightingale, 
and in Lapland, from its mimic.k- 
ing the notes of other birds, as the 
bird of a hundred voices. 

Blue Viuny. English cheese, 
made in Dorset, and thus some- 
times known as Blue Dorset. It is 
made from skim milk, and belongs 
to the great family of hard white 
cheeses with blue veins. Here tho 
veins run horizontally, which 
gives a distinctive appearance. 
The word vinny moans mould. 
The manufacture has never been 
taken from the farms to tho fac- 
tories, and Blue Vinny is rarely 
obtainable outside Dorset. 

Blue Water School. Name 
formerly given in Great Britain to 
advocates of a strong navy. Their 
argument was that Groat Britain’s 
main defence lay on the sea, and 
that therefore for the British tho 
maintenance of an army was of 
only subsidiary importance. 

Bluff (old Dutch blaf, flat). Low 
cliff or high bank with a steep facte, 
The middle and lower courses of 
the Mississippi are bordered by a 
flood-plain behind which rise steep- 
faced bluffs. Many of tho most 
important towns on the banks 
of that part of the river, sucli as 
Memphis and Vicksburg, are situ- 
ated where it swings against these 
bluffs, since such a position affords 
a good crossing and bridging point. 

Bluff. Port of Southland co., 
South L, New Zealand. The most 
southerly point of the Island on 
Foveaux Strait, it is tho first bar- 
hour on the south route from Aus- 
tralia to Lyttelton. The port is 
17 m. by rly, S. of Invercargill. 
Pop. (1951) 2,253. 

Blum, Ernest (1836-1907). 
French dramatist. Born in Paris, 
Aug. 15, 1836, he became a jour- 
nalist,^ writing for Charivari, Le 
Gaulois, and other periodicals. As 
an author he wrote Une Femme qui 
Mord, and a number of dramas 
followed, some of them written in 
conjunction with Monnier, Labiche, 
and others. These include Rose 
Michel, by which in 1877 he made 
his reputation ; Les Femmes 
Nerveuses, 1888; Le Carillon, 
1897 ; and Un Soir d’Hiver, 1903. 
He died Sept. 18, 1907. 
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, Blum, Lf^oN 
, 1 (I s 7 2 1 9 5 0 ). 

ijL 

* i 

' i ' in' Paris, 

i April 9, IS72,aii(l 

^ ^ ('(lucaled at. llu* 

I I^lf()l(' Nonna, lc‘. 
aoni? bird oi A civil servant. 
! and Asia Iroiu I St);!, he 

was a rc^oilar contributor to 
L’KuinanitcS I'roin it.s foiindat.ion 
in 1904. (iliainnnn of tlic^ Socuab 
ist party 1919. in l.liat ycair lu^ 
was olcic^tcsl deputy for a, Paris 
couHl.iiu('ncy, in 1929 lor Nai*- 
boiin(\ 4’lu^ (!ominunist. wing of 
the Socialist. ]»arty broke' away 
in 1920, taking' I/tlnnutnil<< ; 
Blum toolc ov(U’ bo INijudairc in 
1921 and iniulc^ it a powc'r. With 
M. Oachin bo inangnrat.c(l the, 
“popular front.” in MKM. As 
priiuo ministc'i* 

193(5-37, ho in- 
troduc'ccl t h 
40-hr. w 0 i) k 
a n (1 holidays 
with !> a. y . 

PromicT again 
Marcdi - April, ^ 

1938, h(^ pro- 
})OHc^d drastic 

lin.inui»l BU...,, 

lorniH, jvjoctc'd Prenoh statesman 
by the sonatcu 

Arrostt'cl by tlu^ Vieby govt., 
in 1940, h(i was hronght to trial 
at Hiom (c/.u.) in 1942. Iidunu'd 
at BourrasHol, l^’ranccs adul t.hcn, 
1943 in Buohcnwald, hc^ was 
freod, 15)45, from tlu^ Prn,xor 
Wildsoo canifi, wviw tlu' BrcMint'r, 
by thci) Allical hth army. Early 
in 194(5 li<^ cnrrical out. a. wuccc'Hsful 
linauoial mission in Washington ; 
and (luring Dec., PMti dan., 1947, 
was lu‘,ud of a c'arcd.akcr iSocialist 
govt, ponding tins clcsdlon of thc' 
first prosidont of tho fourth ropuh- 
lio (Auriol), Ho dual Maroh 30, 
1950, His book, Du Mariago, 
1907, gained tuuoh attendion, 

Blum, Hohkht (1807 48). Gor- 
man politician. liorn at Gologuo, 
Nov. 10, 1807, ho lu'oamo ti 
writer and in 1847 started a 
hookstdling busiiuHs in bcM'pzig. 
In tho rc^volution of 1848 ho was 
tho loader of thc^ dcunoorntio party 
in Haxony. Carrying congratu- 
lations to tho VicuinoHc' insurgc'nts, 
he took part in tho rising, and was 
arrested and sliot, Nov. 9, 1848. 

Blumenbach, 4 on an n Fuiujd- 
Eicii (1752"184()). A (hu-mnn an- 
thropologist, Bora at Gotha, May 
11, 1752, ho studic'd modioino at 
Jona and GcJttiiigcm, Aw jn'o- 
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fcssor of niodioino Jind aiiatoiny at 
Gottingen, 1 77S-1 s;jr), he publiHhed 
nnuiualiS of natural luHiory, 1780, 
and of eoinparaiiive aiuitomy ainl 
physiology, IS04. ]IiHdeK(!riptionH 
of human hIvuIIh, 1 700-1 S28, am})li- 
licd his view, pro]K)unded in 1781, 
that nninkiiid is elaHHiiia,hle into 
several families, Oaneasian or 
white, Mongolia.n t)r ycillow, Mal- 
ayan or brown, Negro or bhiek, and 
Ameriea.n or red. This vu'W, with 
modifications, has met with wide 
acceptance. Bhnmmba,<‘.h di(‘d at 
Oottingern flan. 22, 1840. 

Blumenfeld, HAurii David 
{1804-1048). Brif.ish jourualisf.. 
Born at \Vat(‘rtown, Wisconsin, 
April 7, 1804, h(^ was Uf reportcu’ on 
the Chicago i-hu’akl, 1884. H(; came 
to Europe in 1 8f)0 as London (iorn^s- 
pondent of the New York Herald, 
settled in hhiglaaul in 1000, and 1 k^ 
came new's editor of the Dally Mail 
during that. y(^a.r. H(^ was natural- 
ised r. 15)0.7. As editor of the Daily 
Express, 1002-112, a,nd la, ter as its 
chairman, h(‘ hec'ann^ oiu' of the 
best-known figurew in tlu^ news- 
l>aper W'orld. lie foumh'd tlu'i com- 
pany of N(nvspa,))er-Mak('rs (a,mal- 
gamaf-ed with tlu'i Sf,atlon(U‘s’ c,om- 
puny, 1084). Mis hooks include 
R.D.IL's Diarv, 1080 ; Tin* Rr<'ss 
in My Time, 1088: R.D.B.’s 
Procession, 15)8.7 ; Home Town, 
1044. H(‘ di(‘d at l)m\mow, .Inly 

17, 1048. 

Bliimlis Alp. Snow-a,nd-ice- 
clad momitain mass of the Iku’nese 
Ohcrland, Ewit/m’Iand, near Kan- 
dorsteg. To the W. ris(^s the BKim- 
lisalphorn, alt. 12,040 ft. ; to the 
E. is the Morgenhorn, 11,005 ft. ; 
and in the eent,r(‘, tlu^ Wtlsse lY*au 
(White Lady), 12,010 ft. 

BlundeUsands. Suburb of 
Liverpool, lying 0 m. N.W. on f h<^ 
Mersey e.sf.uary. It has a golf 
eourse, and gcmeral anumitn^s of a. 
quietly })rosperonH (listri(‘t. 

Blundell’s School. A f)td)lie 
school at Tiverton, Devon, Eng. 
land. Built atid en<iow(‘d by Peter 
Blundell (ir)20-'l()01 ), a cdothier, 
and opened in 1004, it became om^ 
of the best known s('hoolH in the 
West pf Enghind. 

In 1870, its reven- 
ues having in- 
creased, a now 
scheme, for its 
management was J 
drawn up, and in 
1882 the school 
rn o V e d to a 
site above the 
Exe valley. The 
number of hoys is 
about 800, and 
there are school 
scholarships to 


Balliol, Oxford, and (Sidney Suhs(^x 
C ollege, Cambridge. H. 1). Bhudv- 
more (who introcluees the school 
into Lorn a Doone), and Arch- 
bishop Erederiek Tem})le were 
educated hero. Consult BluTuhdr.s, 
E. fL Smdl, 15)25). 

Blunden, Edmond Cuahliiis 
(b, 185)0). British poet and man of 
letters. Born Nov. 1, 185)0, he was 
educated a,t Christ’s Hospital a.nd 
Queen’s College, Oxford. He 
H(u*ved in the Eirst Great War a,nd 
his Undertones of War, 15)28, was 
one of the most widely appnuuated 
of books about that wa,r. Early in 
the 15)2 ()h ho established himsedf ns 
a poet of distinction, i(lentifi('d 
with the Georgian group. He was 
proh^ssoi' of English litei'a,ture, 
W)kyo University, 15)24-”27, and 
tutor in English literature, Merton 
Colkge, Oxford, 15)81-48. Awarded 
th(; Hawthornden fu’i/.e, 15)22, ho 
})uhIiHhed two collections of his 
poems, first series, 15)14-80, second 
series, 15)80-40. Otluu' works iii- 
(dude The Bomid ventures 15)22 ; 
On tilu^ Poems of Ihmry Vaughan, 
15)27 ; Nahure in English Lit<u*a- 
faire, 15)15); life of ludgh Hunt, 
15)80 ; 8’he I^’ace of Enghind, 15)82 ; 
(diaries Lamb and his contem- 
porarie^s, 15)84; Thomas Hardy, 
15)42; Cricket Country, 15)44; 
Shelley, 15)40. 

Blunderbuss (Dutch dondvr, 
thunder ; hus, gun barrel). Heavy 
pistol (larbine with (lint-lock trig- 
ger action and 
HonudimcK a hell- 
Hlui[)ed nuiyz/de. It 
wa.H in use in the 
18th c(Mitury ; tlu‘ 
lengHi of barred 
varie'el fi'om 14 te> 

28 ins. It lire‘d a. 
number of haul 
slugs at each 
ediarge, making a 
very louel report. 

Blunt , W I L I'' HID S (J A W' K N 
(1840 15)22). British poet. Born 
Aug. 17, 1840, he was the^ son of a 
soldier anel landowner, whose' Sus- 
sex ('State at Crahbe^t he inheu’ited 
ill 1872. Edueavteel at Sionyhiirst 


aaid Oseott, he was in the dip- 
leunatdc servieie, 1858-70. Soinei 
yea.i'K of travel in Asia and Africa 
followTd, during which h<^ k'caine* 
a^ strong a,dvoeat;e of political fre<5- 
dom for Mahom(‘(hin pi'oplos eind 
a.n oppoiKMit of British [lolieyiuthe 
East. Me puhlislu^d 4’lu' Euture of 
Islam, 1882, by which time he^ had 
beeumu'! prominent for his support 
of the Egyptiia,n nationalists. Later 
he was an nnsu(!ee\sHfid eandidaie'! 
for parliaamuit, a, ml in 1888 was 
im})rison('d in In'lnad for holding a. 
forbidden meeting in defe'iiee of 
evicdenl fanners. He* was a bree'der 
of Arad) horses. As a poed- he sne- 
cevdenl bc'stwith tihesoniKst. A t'oin- 
I)leieeditfion of hisjxx'ms app(‘ai'exl 
in 15)14; ]\e ])uhlish(Hl his Diark's 
15)15)”“20, He died Sept-. 10, 15)22. 

Blxintschli , d o ha n n Ka-sfa^i; 
(1808-81). Swiss-born German 
jurist, lion) iit ^tiriedi, March 7, 
1808, aaid edueait-eHl there and at 
Bonn and Berlin, during l85}0-47 
he stood for ee)nstitutional libewad- 
ism, and for a- time was pnisident 
of t he Swiss eouneil of state. He 
t'ft Switzerkind on the ovt'd-hrow' 
of the council in 1847, and ^yas 
prolesHor of eonst itntional law iit 
Municdi, 1848-01, iVom 1808 at 
Hcidellxu'g. Becoming a. natural- 
ised G(U’man, he aga-iiumt-enHl poli- 
tics. He died Oct. 21, 1881. 

Jilnutschli wr<,)t(^ on Swiss and 
lati(M’ on Germa-n cousiitutional 
(]ii<‘stions, and a history of gtmerad 


constitutional law, 1804. A mem- 
ber of tlu' Hi'Uhsc'Ih coiderenee on 
international law, ho fnd)Ushed 
I)a,s modenu' KricgsnHdit (tdu' 
modern law of war), 18(50 and Das 
modenu' Volkeri'echt (tlu* rnod('rn 
law of nations), 1808. Another 
well-known work was Allgenueines 
Sta-jiitHi't'cht, 1852 (Eng. trains., 
Theory of tlx' State 1885). 

Blyth. Borough, seaport, and 
seaside resort of Nort-humherland, 
England. It stands at tdic^ mouth ol 
the river Blyth 14 m. N.E. of New- 
castle-upon-d^yne and is H(m*V(h 1 by 
rly. It exports coal, and has 
shipbuilding and i\q)airing yards. 
Its harbour is a-t North Blyth, 
on the opposite side of the 
riv(‘r. The beach is sandy for 3 m., 
and the W. pier, a mile long, is a 



Blundell’s School, Tiverton, Devon. View of the school 
buildings erected in 1876 



Blunderbuss. A 17th-oontury Spanish apeoimon, with 
decoration of pierced and engraved silver 
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iavourite promenade. The 18th- kingdom, rendering it easy ior 
century mansion Seaton Delaval, the Christians to capture Granaxla 

\ o 1492. Afterwards Boabdil 

{1951) 34,747. Bl}i;h gives its joined his kinsmen in Africa, 
name to a borough constituency, where he is said to Jiavt^ be(m 
Blyth. Tillage of Nottingham- killed in battle. At a spot in 
^ire, England. It stands on the the Alpujarras called the Last. 
Ry ton, 6 m. N.W. of Retford. Of Sigh of the Moor, ho is supjiosed 
consequence in the middle ages, it to have looked for the last time 
had markets, a fair, and a tourna- on Granada. His name is a 
ment ground. A school doorway corruption of Abu Abdallah, 
here is 700 years old. The Nor- Boadicea or Botjoicoa (d. A.t).. 
m^ church contains part of a b2). Queen of Prasutagus, king 
priory built 1088 and thought to of the Iceni, a tril)e of E. Britain, 
have been modelled on the French To safeguard his kingdom and 
abbey of Jumieges; there arc family, Prasutagus had bequcalhcd 
m^y additions from later periods, his property jointly to his dangh- 
B nai B rith, Independent ters and the Roman emperor N('ro, 

^ ED EE OF. Jewish fraternal organ- but at his death his territory was 
nation. It was^ founded in New seized by the Romans, Ids widow 

Jews of German was scourged, and his daughlers 
Ki./Sf ' 1 charity and were ravished. Boadicea, at the 

^ burned Canmlo- 

(Colchester), Verulamiui.i, 

iS u londoii, and severely defeated 

me L.^.^A., and has founded the Romans, but was oventually 

^3 hospitals, orphanages, etc. overthrown by the governor- 

large snakes general Suetonius Paulinus. TIu; 
tomid in tropical America and in queen poisoned hersedf after the 

battle. Her memory is 
preserved in the [loems 
of Cowpor and Tenny- 
son, John Pleteh(a‘‘'H 
tragedy Bonduea, a, ml 
a colossal group of th<^ 
queen and herdaughbu'H 
in her wa,r clmriot by 
Thomas Thorneycu’ofi 
at the W. caul of \V(‘Nt- 
niinster Bri(lg(>. Hoadi- 
cea is the LafitiisiHl fbi'in 
of Boudicea. 

Boanerges. Term 

Madagascar. The coiimirm r applied by Ghrist to 

constrictor of S. America whieli (Mark ;{). It is 

sometimes attains a lenotl^n^ explained m tnoaning hohh of 

12 ft., is handsomely marked with donhtfni '» 

spots and bars, the nrevaiUm. ^ eharaetor 

colours being brown «?trh l t *“ 1*''^ The 

and yellowish markingT“ Coded ' 

trunk of a tree, where its cokiirin! „• ^ O"*' ncrofa). Namu 

serves to conc;aI it frorobse^ S \ 

tion, the boa lies in wait for P>g family, but 

birds and such animals asTstAl ? especiaUy to the wild awiuo of 
agoutis. Its skin is made into “"“f India, the progonitoin 

fancy leather, and the flesh is i! ^nniesticated 

Mteemed a delicacy in S. America P® f^^opaan wild boar 

The boa is not poisonous • it kills i ^ sliouldws, 

by twisting its body round its "f 

prey and squeezing. ^ coarse bristles. Standing about 

• “■ ^^95 ). Last Moor. 1 1 u “a swift and pow'cr- 

^ king of Granada. He seized^*» ™ ® ‘^®''“P forests and 

throne, in 1482, from hfe ftjhr where it foods 

whom he drove into eicile Fmht’ {“OS'’ ^nd berries, 

ing against the Castilians he was ..f 7n o'o«t 

prisoner, but regained Tfe m w <I>sfncts of Europe, 

freedom on becoming a vassni nt i ’ "^noa, and W. Asia, Eor- 
E^and and IsabeUa. Trotblef common in Great Britain, 

with his father, who desS to dNo P®** 

"t"" "» “»•. Fsv*™s.™a“Si 




Boa Thfthna • 7 I' I II I I 

f“® °®a-c?nstrictor shown here) is a laree 
snake native to tropical S. America 

F. W. Bond 


J liT 

Boar. A spqcimou oK Sus sorofa, 
tho Wild hoar of Europe 

damcH I Imnivd it i„ Wjudnor 
FoiVHt iit 1(517, and it jh huuI that 
tlu‘ hiHt nailly wild Hp(‘<'im(*n in 
SiaOordsliire dp'd iu 1(583. 
iSeollfuid and Ireland i(, prohalflv 
ling('n'd a litlle |a(er. 'Idu' (s.s- 
tinction of th(^ nniinal ms a wild 

Hp('ci(*H w'OrH diu^ to d<nn('Mt ii'titioii, 

ratlu'r than to (‘.Nlennination, 

Th(‘ wild boar haa long Ikhuj n 
huourito aniuiai of tlu' cUaNi', and 

its (h'sh -ospeciaJly (lie head R 

Iiigldy ('Hbs^nu'd for the fahk*. 
Qm-on’s (kdlogo, Oxford, main. 
taiiiH an old ouHloin <d’ having (ho 
hoar’s lu^ad brought, ooiHanoniallv 
to tlm high tabh^ at th(‘ hanqiaM 
on, ( hristmuH Day, a carol Ixnng 
Hung during Ija* pro(‘<'HHi(Mi, 

Board, Litcrall^v o pi(H'c ol 
wood. h'ignrativ(dy tlu' ha-in is 
appli(‘<l to IxMlicH of nwn responsi- 
bio lor the ('ondnoi, of htiMinoMHi's, 
charilif'H, ot.<i,, cidkal Ixairds of 
directors, or to cf'j'tain inihlio de- 
partnuaits, r.//. th(' board of 'iVado, 
hoards of Admiralty, t he root idixj 
(xa'ug tbat. olHcials sit roinid a 
woodi'u tal)l(* ti<) diHj'UHN tlu'ir ]>usi« 
ness. Board, in Bus wmso of pro- 
viding iood, is Hi t'ognuito inea,iiiing. 

BoardixigyHotise. A private 
iiouHc ati which paying giU'Hts ari’ 
provide<I with hoard ami lodging, 
nieJuding tlu^ ooeiipa,tion of rooms 
in common with othm's. A board* 
mg-hous(' l((a»per has no li<m on a 
giU'Ht’H bolongiugH, and may riduHt* 
an mtending hoarthu’, tnam if tboro 
is room in tlu' honsi'; nn<i truist 
takci reaHouablo tsuro of guosts’ 
property in tho houso. 

ISoarding Out. Wyntxan by 
which a child in t.ln^ earn of a lootiJ 
authority niay rcseoivo inainioiiance 
and accommodation hy being 
placed in tho (shargo of a firivatc 
person. Umha* i,lm (thildren’s Act, 
1948, it is th<^ duty of a local 
f'> tak(5 into its car<^ all 
children who have no panmt or 
gnaixlian, and giuun-ally all child- 
ren whose w(dlare makes such 
uitervcmtion necessary. Dneo a 
child ia in the care of tht^ local 
authority it normally remains until 
la. Iho authority must either 
board tho child out or place it in a 
home. This system is under con- 
trol of the home sciwotary, who 
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can make rogulatioiiH for the wel- 
fare of the children, Bcoiiring that 
they arc boarded, ont only in hoiia(i- 
holcls approved by local author- 
ity ; that children and prernisos 
are periodically iirspected ; tluit 
the persons in (charge either arc of’ 
the same religions persuasion as 
the child or underbake that it will 
be brought up in that persuasion. 

Board of Trade Journal, Tni:. 
Briti.sh official weekly publicuition. 
Founded Aug., ISSb, as a monthly, 
it became a weekly publieafion in 
dan., 1 900. Although officially the 
organ of the boa, rd of Trader it is 
the chief medium throiigh which 
all government deiairtnumts con- 
cern ed with tiude, at hornet and 
abroad, make their announet'- 
ments. A wmrld-widc information 
service from H.M. officers ovua-seas 
gives changes in (.•ustoms, (-arill, 
and expoi't and im})ort regulations 
of overseas count ries. 'Pho journal 
publishes authoritative^ appraisals 
of markets abroad, trade, and iiu- 
ancial arrangements made by tbe 
U.K. and other couutrie's, and <!(*- 
tails of exhibitions and faars, Its 
.statists ad articles cover (tread. 
Britain’s ovensiais trade, t lu* trad(‘ 
of the sterling area, moveuneatts in 
import and exi)ort pi'ieaas, whohs 
sale prices, retail t.ra(le, product ion 
of textiles, the film indust.i’y, shi})- 
ping, travel, and tourism. 

Board School. Name* given in 
England and Wales to th(» (dcmuait- 
ary schools (^stablisluMl and eon- 
trolled by th(^ school boards set up 
under tb<‘ Fdneation Act, of 1870. 
After the a,bolition of t he' boai'ds by 
the Education Act of 1902 the^ 
name fell into diHUH(;. The s<ihoolH 
were takem over by the nuinieipa.) 
and county coun<;iIs, and la'came 
known as council or pul)lie. ele- 
mentary schools until lat<a’ re- 
organizatiem of th(^ school struc- 
tures in the IDlUls and after 1944. 

Board’s Head. Tavt'rn in Lon- 
don, famous for its aBsoeiat.ions 
with Shake's pcare. U was in East.- 
chcap, anel the elramatist makes it 
the ha.unt of Frineic Hemw and 



Boar’s Head Tavern. The sign built 
in the wall o! the inn at Eastcheap, 
erected atter the Fire of Jjpndon 


Ealst.aff anel their companions. It 
was ilestroyed in the hro of IGffi), 
but a iK'W one was built which was 
removc'd to improve tlu^ way to 
London Bridge. A statute of 
William IV stands on thci site, 
which is near the Wouunuud-. 

Boar’s HiU. I.oeality in Berk- 
.shirc, England, 2.1 i!i. S.W. of (Ox- 
ford, It Iia.s b(5en n favourite ])Iacc 
of ivsidcnee for writi'rs and pocsts, 
including Robert liridges, (Gilbert 
Murray, and Joliu Maselie'ld. 

Boat (A.B. dof). Small uu- 
deMikod vesH.sel propc'lled by oai's, 
sail, or motor. History doevs not 
record when the first be)at took 
tlie water, but the niewt primitive 
tribes known today use some kind 
of vessel for crossing streams and 
rivers. Man’s tirsb boat was doubi- 
1(‘HK a tloating log, from which iti 
w'as an obvious improvenumt to 
lash a number of logs toge^ther io 
form a raft upon which goods and 
non-swimmers could be trans- 
ported across a river. 

From the raft to the ca.noo 
hollowed out of a. tree trunk was 
a big step in the evolution of the 
boat. 4'ho usual proved, lU’c was 
t.o .shape the outside of tin* log 
with stone ax('H and then burn 
out tbe interior. Burning out 
occupied severul days, as t-he lire 
had to be sliifted Irom i)lace io 
place and the wood damped t.o 
guide its course. The ehai'i’ed 
interior of the dug-out was then 
smoothed by rubbing with stones. 

Two properties are eHH(‘ntial to 
the most primitive of boats, 
stability and buoyancy. As the 
(Mirly boat, buiUh'rs failed to gi’asp 
that Hl.a.hility depends upon hull- 
Hhaip(i ami the provision of a. ki'.el, 
they ac'hievod a e(!!rtain stability 
by mea.ns of an outriggei' ; a. thin 
log HOinew'hat shorter than the 
canoe a nd attached to it by means 
of spars jutting out from its side. 
Smdi boatiH are ludled eatainarauH 
and are still used (extensively by 
native's of New (luiima and the 
South Sea islands ; it is almost 
impoHsihlo for them to capsize. 

Th(i next important advance in 
hoat-building was to (‘on.sirue.t a. 
framework of w'ood and cover it 
with bark or animal skins. A 
boat of this typo was the coracle 
which th(^ ancient Brif.ons were 
using a.t the time of the Boman 
invasion : an opiui, sa.ueer-sha,pcd 
vessel usually just large enough 
to hold one man. A skin was 
stretched and fastened over a 
framework of thin and pliable 
branches laid across one another, 
and then bent upwards to form a 
bulw'ark. (’oracles are still used 
l)y fishernuMi on Irish and Welsh 


lakes. Somewhat similar is tlu^ 
goofah used on the Tigris and 
Euphrates : a large bask'ot woven 
from willow twigs and eovorod 
with bitumen to make it watoi’- 
tiglit. The oomiak is used by the 
Fskimos for l.ruuspoi't when un- 
able to u.se the kayak {(jf.v,). 

2''ho greatest perfection in cano(‘- 
huilding was achieved in i.ho birch - 
bark (ianoo of tbe N. American 
Indians. It was made by ciovcring 
a light but i.ough framework of 
wood with sheets of birch bark, 
which were sewn together with 
iibr<\s and waterproofed in the 
.seams with resinous gums. Jn 
19,27 a planked l)oa.t stitcluHl with 
yew withers, and (istimuBal to Ik^ 
2,000 years old, was discovered at. 
N. Fc'rriby on the ] [ umber. 

-Ml the early types of boats were 
proj)e1k'd by paddle.s, but tbe d('- 
sire for gi-oater stability and spiasl. 
paid.ieularly when boats wcu-e us(hI 
in primitive warfare, laid the 
foundations of modern Imat-build- 
ing. Hence the dcvidopmcnt of 
th(j typical ci'OHs-s<Hjtion in hull 
(a)n.struction, where iln^ }:ortion 
l><>low wattu’- level is naiTowest.. 
''I’he adoption of crcxss-.scci.iou in 
turn demanded ket'is and ballast. 
FiK'.ility of control by the aid of a 
.swcicp or tiller permitt.('d the use 
of oars and the evolution of the 
rowing boat. To obtain still 
greater speed, t he front of the l)oa t. 
wiis sharpened with a. prow or bow, 
and further improvimients in ih<‘ 
horizon t-al and ('.I’oss sections It'd to 
the rowing and small sailing boat 
of today. 

Boats jfor River NavifraLion 

Narrowness and small drnuglit 
are chai’acteristie of boats for 
river navigation, whtdiier in the 
raedng shells ustjd by a. University 
oarsman or in tbe nativti lislung 
boats on the C’ongo. Width and 
depth cluiratderise sesa boats, such 
as lileboats and the doi‘ic>H ustsd 
by deep-sea lishornuui olf tlu^ 
Grand Ihinks. Much boats are 
either carvel-built or (dinkcjr- 
btiilt ; a carvel boat has the edges 
of 4110 planks laid flush, and in a 
clinker-built boat they overlap. 
In the ordinary rowing boat the 
rower iist^s two om-s or sculls. 9’h(' 
diffi'.renee botw(‘('n an oar ami a. 
scull is that th(j latter is shorter, 
lighter, and has a more concave 
blade, Sculls are id ways u.sod in 
pairs, whereas in largo rowing 
boafs the (U'cw uh(^ oiu^ oar apieeci. 
A typical heavy rowing boat is the 
whale ' carried on warships and the 
lifeloits with which merchant 
ships are (upiipped. One-man 
skilTs are e,xtrem(4y light boats of 
long, narrow build, with strong 
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seats and outrigger rowlocks- The 
seat is set on rollers and by moving 
forward as the oarsman pulls gives 
a longer stroke. 

Light boats used on inland 
waters are generally called skiflPs, 
and the hetTvier ones used on the 
sea rowing boats. A dinghy is 
shorter and much broader in the 
beam than a rowing boat, and 
normally has a single pair of row- 
locks. Dinghies are carried by 
small yachts as tenders and are 
used as pleasure boats on inland 
waters. Rubber dinghies inflated 
bv air form part of the equipment 
of aircraft should the crew be 
(iblised to abandon their aeroplane 
forced down over the sea. Prob- 
ably the highest form of the rowing 
boat was the Roman galley. 

At a fairly early period in the 
evolution of the boat some type 
of primitive sail w’as hoisted to 
assist the oarsman. The Egyptian 
dhow, still to be seen navigating 
the Xne, provides an example. 
The Viking boats were propelled 
bv oars and sails, and the open 
sailing boats used for mshore fish- 
ing are modern examples. As 
sailing boats increased in size they 
were given decks, when they 
ceased to be boats and became 
ships {q V.). 

With the development of the 
light marine petrol and Diesel 


larly given to a group of hemi- 
pterous insects, of which the water 
boatman on British ponds is a 
familiar example. They swim 
on their backs on the surface of 


sentenced to detention; and, in 
the days of flogging, supervised 
corporal punishment. They are 
selected for special duties from the 
lower deck, usually between the 


the water, and propel themselves ages of 25 and 34. Commissioned 


by their oar-like hind legs 
"Boat Race. Any race between 
boats, but especially the annual 
contest between the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. In 


boatswains 
lace 


gold 


hammersmith 

BRIDGE 


habroos\ Vc^rabtree 





MORTLAKE 

brewery 


Surrey 


Boat Race. Plan of the course for the annual 
contest between Oxford and Cambridge universities 


eight 


this each crew consists of 
oars and a coxswain. The race 
was instituted in 1829, became 
an annual event in 1856, and 

April 


wear a thin ring of 
on the sleeve, which 
becomes a thick ring w^hen they are 
promoted to senior commissioned 
boatsvv'ain. Pron. hos'n. 

Boavista or Buexa- 
VISTA (Port., Span., fine 
view). Easternmost of 
the Portuguese Cape 
Verde Islands, which 
lie 350 m. off the W. 
coast of Africa. Dry 
and ill-cultivated, it 
produces salt. It has 
three good harbours. 
Pop. (est.) 5,500. 

Boaz. One of the 
two sjunbolical bronze 
pillars of Phoenician 
design which stood in 
front of Solomon’s tem- 
ple. Its companion was 
named Jachin. {Con 
Kings 7 ; 2 Chron. 3 ; 


I MILS 


PUTNEY 

BRIDGE 


1 


suit 

Jer. 52.) Some commentators 
suggest that the pillars were huge 
candelabra. 

Boaz. Bethiehemite and kins- 
man of the first husband of Ruth 


made available for open boats. 
Motor-boats are broadly classified 
according to the type of hull and 
position of the engine. The dis- 
placement type has a bow that 
cuts through the water and sits 
low enough to displace its own 
weight. Eor high speed on smooth 


A ' 

and therefore of Jesus Christ. 

Bobadil, Captadt. Character 
in Ben Jonson’s Every Man in 
His Humour. He is a braggart. 


takes place in March or 

usually on a Sat., on the Thames xvi 

over a course of 41 m. from Piffney -whom he married under the obliga- 

iignr mariuc pcuiui a-iau. toMortlake. Including 1956, Cam- fjons of the Levirate law. The 

engine a new source of power was bridge had won on 56 occasions and fatKer of Ohed, who was grand- 

nnar, Kricjfc Oxford on 45. There was a dead- father of David, Boaz was an 

heat in 1877. Cambridge set up ancestor of S. Joseph (Matt. 1) 

a sequence of 13 victories, 1924-36, 
and in 1948 broke the record for 
the course in 17 min. 50 sec. Dur- 
ing the Second Great War sub- 

stitute races were rowed at Henley fond of bombastic language. 

wci^iiu. j. v/i. — and Ely. Consult official Ceii- Bobbili. A town of Andhra, 

water the hydroplane boat (g.r.) is tenary Hist., comp. G. C. Drink- India, in the Vizagapatam dis- 
used; this has a flat bottom which water and T. R. B. Sanders, 1929. trict. It lies 68 m. N. of Vizagapa- 
is generally stepped. Motor-boats Boatswain (A.S. bat-swan, boat tarn. An ancient town, it was 
are further classified as those servant). Special duties officer in captured by the French under 
which have the engine inside the the Royal Navy ; an officer hi Gen. Buss, i756. Pop. 17,000. 
hull, driving the propeller through the merchant navy, in which the Bobbinet OR Bobbin Net. A 
a shaft, and those which have boatswain does not keep watches, machine-made imitation of piUow 
engine and propeller in a single but is analogous to a foreman in lace, so called because the threads 
unit fixed outboard over the stern, charge of the deck crew. A are wound on bobbins. The hand- 
Corisirii Wa^r Transport ; jOrigins boatswain in charge of the ship’s operated bobbinet machine was 
’ ~ ’ ' " ' boat, or tender, is first mentioned invented in 1809 by John Heath- 

early in the 15th century. Later ooat, who set up the “ Old Lough- 
he became chief borough,” so named from his 
seaman on board place of residence near Nottingham, 
ship, responsible Powered bobbinet machines were 
for rigging, cables, introduced in 1818. 
cordage, anchors, Bobbio. City of Italy, in the 
sails, boats, and prov. of Piacenza, 27 m. S.W. of 
stores. 

Boatswains in 
the Royal Navy 
“pipe” the men to 
duty on an in- 
strument called a 


and Early Evolution, J. Horsell, 
1946. See fllus. pages 1241-44. 

Boatbill (Cau- 
croma cocklearia] 

Species of night 
heron peculiar to 
S. America and 
found chiefly in 
Brazil. Its broad 
fiat beak suggests 
the shape of an 
inverted boat. It 
feeds chiefly upon 
fish. 

Boatman (Voto- 
necta). Namepopu- 



Boatbill. Cancroma coebleana. 
South American night heron 


Piacenza. The abbey church is 
dedicated to S. Coliimhanus, who 
founded an abbey here in 612. 
The library contained a large 
number of valuable MSS., some 

„ later removed to the Vatican, others 

“ call.” They take to the Ambrosian library, Milan, 
into custody those Pop. (1951) 6,468. 


Bober. A river of Silesia, and joined a literary circle, the 
Bising in the Riesengebirge in “ Nova Arcadia ” (new Arcadia). 
Silesia, it flows X.W. to the Oder, In 1797 he was imprisoned on 
near Krossen. It is about 175 m. account of his revolutionary and 
Ions and unnavigable. irreligious verses. On his release 

Boblingen. Touui of Germany, he lived chiefly by hack worl^, 
in Wiirttemberg. It is 16 m. by rly. and after a long illness died in 
S.W. of Stuttgart, manufactures extreme poverty, Dec. 21, 1805. 
sugar and chemicals, and produces Although Bocage’s best poems 
hops. Pop. 6,018. were sonnets, he had unusual gifts 

Bobo link . Local name given to of improvisation and satire, 
the rice bunting [DolicJiomjx oryzi- Boccaccio, Giovanni (1313- 
wrm), a minatory song bird of 75). Italian author. He was tho 
Xorth America. It spends the son of a merchant of Florence, and 
winter in Central America and the was probably 

West Indies, and returns to the born in that 

U.S. A. for the summer. The name city, though ffelJ f' 

is supposed to represent its song, some bio- i 

Bobrinets. Town of Ukraine graphers say ' ; %'ji ^7 

S.S.R., in Edrovograd region. It Paris. While f f| j|^( J 

is on the ^^brinets, a tributary of still a boy he ' * 

the Bug, /5 m. N. of Nikolayev. It was put into a 

manufactures flour and tobacco, m ercantile 

and trades in cattle and grain. office, but at ■ ililllHMillllll 

Fortified town of the age of 15 Giovanni Boccaccio, 

faite Russia S.S.R, The capital was sent to Italian author 
of a region of the same name, it study law at 

« “■ Naples. There an early bent to- 

1 ,^ a college, a wards literature became intensified. 

miiP flour- About the age of twenty-live ho 

mUls, and exports timber and fell in love with Maria (rAquino, 

A k “°®"coessfully supposed to be a natural daughter 

attacked by the Trench in 1812, of King Robert of Naples, who 

much of his early worlc in 

tMs area i/^mkf T*l oar® 'I! poetr.Y- In 1340 ho was 

bv the end recalled to Florence by hi.s father, 

(ipTman .n k the but in 1,345, on his father’s roinar- 

SSk ‘o Naples. l i 

kllM^ Pn’., Florence, and Boccaccio possibly 

BobS^h writing his 


Germans at Florence, ai 

were Med. Pop. (est.) 85,000. had begun 

Bobsleigh ok ® 

Bob-Sled Sport- p-r 

in g sledge of - ''.yiy*;- 

either side aSd by |ol»sleigh. The stiS'on the Cresta 
digging mto the Sports, St, Moritz 

Of Boccaccio’S I 

ment offieiat helped fhfZ"; 

iB 1779. but transfereed to t“e Mm’''intr“‘ 

we? Mto in fhZr. °han{ 

verses when he was sent to n7 conduct, i 

rswH“s 

s!““ - 

He refimed to Portugal®i„ 1790 “! 


'' ,. Becamerono (com- 

. ' 1353) 

vvhen, 1349, h(j was 
[7 recalled to 

IP ■ ^ Florence by his 
v', ' ; father’s death 

' f' the epidemic. 

SIBF ‘ - - . ' ^ About thin time, 

possibly a few 
/‘arlier, ^ bc- 

of whosev* last 

itart'en the Cresta “*®™''y, 

Sports, St, Moritz trana- 

of Boccaccio s Patient Griselda, and 
under whose influence ho became 
one of the leading agents in pro- 
JiUManistio studie,s. About 
136^, influenced by Petrarch and by 
^.flying priest who almost scared 
him into renunciation of the 
world, he changed his moral views 
n conduct, and afterwards his 
ratings were free from much of 
the licence which had marked his 

arCerJld'^- ««‘«od 

Certaldo, his paternal inheri- 

tance some miles from Florence 

Jn l,36u he was sent on a misHimi 


le 1)0 Avignon, and Iavo y(‘iirH laii'r 
-). to Iiofn(‘. n(‘ was a.pf)oinl<''<l lo 
»n deliver Ji s(‘ri(\s of |iiihli(* leelurru 
id at inoreiieo on Djinte wlio .sluired 
tie with Ih'i.rare.li liis Inmuigo and 

{, while (‘ngag<’(l upon tlioso la* di<'d 

in Dee. 21, 1375. 

5. Tile position oeeiijiieil by P»o(' 
IS caecio in niodtn'n lil ('ratun' is a 

bs very high one, for lhous';h ho ia 
chiefly (’(mu'tnlx'nsl by The Do 
I- cam<‘ron, la^ n'vlvi'd or osinb 
LO lished s('vorjil lil.eraj’y fori as. 
d In Anud.o and hiamnadfa h<- 

wrot.(‘ prose storioa, in \vlii«‘h llio 
',j author atal his lady ai’o snppo.ie*! 

I' to Ik^ pres(‘af <'<l as I bo lu'j’o find 
'j hcroiiK!. d’h(' latl-cr story was 
7 (leseribcMl by Itjelaird (larnolt /n*i 
I being the pnaairsor of I la^ psyidio 
I logical nov('l. By d'ho Doeann'ron 
■ be took bis place as er(‘alor ol 
Italian classic proMis d’ho chief 
I of bis Latin works \v(‘re (ri'nlises 

- on aneiont tnyfhology (I><' (haiea 
logiis Deonnn Gontiliuni) ami on 
googi'aphy (D(^ Montihus, Nil vis, 

- Lontibus, (;te..). *SVr Deoanu'rnn ; 

• connulf dlfio Boeeaeoio as Man 
i and Aut hor, d. A. Synmmla. Lstio ; 

, Lives, \V. Ik Ker, 1900; L. 11 in 

• ton, 1910; 9’. (1, Fliuldi, 1930; 

> Th(^ Tran(|uil Heart : Bnrirait <0 
I Boceaiauo, ( t ( 'arsw<-lk 1937. 

‘ Bocca Tigris, 'I’no 'I’lniapM 
Mouth, or Ttio Boo no. Narrow 
ehamud at the N. (aid of Da- 
estuary of the Uanton river, ('hu 
kiang, S. Ghiiia.. It eoufaina tlio 
heavily forlilied islels eallod Dio 
Jhigue Forts, ea.pl iiri-d by the 
British, 1841 ami 1850, 

Bocchormi, lamu (1743 LsOo). 
Italian eoinposiu’. Boj'n al Lm m, 
Jod). 19, 1743, he st tidied Ihe oclki 
with hiH latlier, a bass player, and 
the Abbe VamuK-i'i. 1 1«^* ahow.t) 
HUtih ability that lie wan sent In 
Roim% W'liel'i' lu' soon beejiaie 
lamouH as a. eomposer ami plavor. 

He tomvil Hilly «iih Kilipii.’i 
Manfivdi; wejd. I„ l'u|.i,,. wh.-Vr 
ho b(‘caiae tiie ragi* • ami tn 1760 
ho viHiteil Mmlrhl, l„i|, 
aoliicv(> Niich NiieccKH. Buii.r ||i> 
olten HullenMl distresH and wniiL 
Do wrot a gri-at deal of ebambei 
uiUHic, and Ids inslnmienDi] woi-Kn 



Booh©. GouteuifduouM term fui 
a German, popularised during Da- 
irst Great War. It,s origin r* 
tracecl to the Parisian idniig ler 
mmaiion .hovhv, rj\ huiilHHiu 
boozmg). With this ending the 
Irench word for a. Di-rnmn -1/5 
mmd, hecornes 

HiDwtituOn-i, Franei'Mim-o LSTO. and 

mngly distorbal into ^ 

(he dirty GermaiiM. 
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Bochnia. Town of Poland, in 
Cracow prov. It is 22 m. E.S.E. 
of Cracow, and has large salt mines 
in deposits of rock salt near by 
estimated at 50,000,000 tons. Pop. 
(1946) 10,072. 

Bocholt. Town and district 
seat of W. Germany, in N. Rhine- 
Westphalia. It stands on the river 
Aa, four miles from the Dutch 
frontier, and is a cotton-manufac- 
turing centre. Pop. (1954) 41,015. 

Bochum. Town of Germany, 
in N. Rhine-Westphaha, about 10 
m. E. of Essen. It has important 
coalmines and large iron and steel 
industries. The manufacture of 
carpets, bricks, and beer is also 
carried on. Its educational estab- 
lishments include a school of 
mining. One of the much-bombed 
Ruhr targets of the Second Great 
War, it fell to U.S. armoured 
troops, April 11, 1945. Pop. 

(1954) 332,856. 

Bock, Fedor von (1880-1945). 
German soldier. Born at Kiistrin, 
Pnissia, Dec. 4, 1880, he 'was a 
staff officer in 1918 and a member 
of Hindenburg’s headquarters 
during demobilisation. In 1922-24 
he organized the illegal “ black 
Reichs'wehr,” financed by mag- 
nates, of iU-fame in connexion 
with the Feme murders. A bril- 
liant strategist, he was chosen by 
Hitler as a commander against 
Poland and in the west, 1939-40, 
and was made field-marshal after 
the defeat of France. He led the 
central army group against Russia, 
but resigned when Hitler ordered 
the winter attack on Moscow, 1941. 
He was arrested after the July 
plot {q.v.)j 1944, but soon released. 
He retired to Bavaria where he 
and his wife were killed in an air 
raid May 3, 1945. 

Bockhamptoix, Higher. Ham- 
let of Dorset, England, 24 m. N.E. 
of Dorchester, in the parish of 
Stinsford. The cottage here in 
which Thomas Hardy was born 
was bought by the National Trust, 
1947. Stinsford is the Mellstock 
of Thomas Hardy’s novels. 

Bocland or Book- 
land. Name given in 
Anglo-Saxon times to 
land in England granted 
by the king on condi- 
tions laid dovTi in a 
charter or book. It 
was usually granted to 
bishops or monasteries, 
and only rarely to lay- 
men, and the charters 
were signed by the king 
and members of the 
Witenagemot. At one 
time it was believed 
that bocland was the 


opposite of folkland, all land being 
either the one or the other ; Imt 
the modern theory, put forward in 
1893 by Prof. Vinogradofif, is that, 
the same piece of land could bo 
both. The king could grant a 
piece of folkland, which remained 
subject to the old customs of the 
foUi, while subject also to the 
newer conditions laid down in the 
grant or book. Covsult Domesda,y 
Book and Beyond, F. W. Mait- 
land, 1897 ; Anglo-Saxon England 
(O.vford History of England), 
F. M. Stenton, 1943. 

Bocskay, Istvan or Steiuien 
(1557-1606). Prince of Transyl- 
vania. He belonged to' an old Hun- 
garian family, and rose to impor- 
tance when the Bathory family was 
ruling Transylvania. He passed 
some years in exile, being received 
by the emperor Rudolph IT at 
Vienna, but returned to Hungary 
to head the resistance against 
Austrian military oppression, and 
in 1604 was chosen prince by the 
Hungarians, to whom only Tran- 
sylvania was now left. Rudolph II 
and the sultan Ahmed I, who be- 
tween them held the rest of Hun- 
gary, recognized him as ruler of an 
independent and enlarged Tran- 
sylvania. He reestablished the 
lost privileges of the Hungariati 
nobility and enacted toleration for 
Protestants. He died De(i. 29, 
1606, there being, probably, truth 
in the suspicion of his having been 
poisoned by his chancellor. 

Bode, Johann Elert (1747- 
1826). German astronomer. Born 
Jan. 19, 1747, at Hamburg, he be- 
came astronomer to the Academy 
of Science, Berlin, in 1772, director 
of the observatory, 1786, and 
founded, and for many years oditccl 
the Berlin astronomical year book. 
He took an active part in planet ary 
research, and his works on asti-on- 
omy, especially his guide to tlie 
knowledge of the starry heavcjis, 
1768, and Uranographia, 1801, ha(l 
a large circulation. His name is 
preserved by Bode’s Law (f/.r.). 
He died at Berlin, Nov. 23, 1826. 

m 

w 


Bodenstedt, FiincDRKjii Mar- 
tin VON (1819-92). German poet. 
Born at Pi'ine, Hanover, April 22, 
1819, be Wfis (‘duea(.(‘(l at. the 
univ('rHiti(‘S of Cbittingcm, Munich, 
ami Berlin. In 1841 he wont to 
Moscow as tnt.or to the sons of 
Priiu'<‘ Galilzin. Latter In^ became 
tutor at ttu^ gymnasium of Tiflis 
(Tbilisi) and took Ic'ssons in Tartar 
and Persian. 

Aft(‘r trav'dling in the Crinnai, 
Turkey, Orc'ccts and Asia Minor, 
he r(‘turned to Germany in 1847, 
publishing in 1848 The IVoples of 
the Oaiu'asns and in 1851 th(» 
Songs of Mirza SchatTy. tu 1854 
]i(^ was appoint<‘d proh’SHor of 
Slavonic languages a.t Munidi, and 
suh.s(‘(iii(‘ntly professor of Old 
English. I-l(' visited England in 
1859 and America in 1879, and died 
at Wiesbaden, April 19, 1892. His 
works indudo translaGons of Omar 
Khayyam, Pushkin, Koslov, and 
Lermontov ; and (ioUaboratetl 
in a complete translation of 
Shakespc'are’s plays. 

Boderg, Louair. Irregular ex- 
pansion of the Shannon river, Eire, 
formitig pari of the hotindary of 
cos. Itoseommon and Ldiritn. Its 
('xtnune hnigth is ahotit 11 m. 

Bode’s Law. A seqnemH^ of 
nnmlx'rs giving approxiimitely the 
proportional distatmes of* the 
})laiu‘tH from Hn^ sun. Tlu' na 7 n(‘ 
is d('riv(‘d from J. E. Bode. To 
obtain the lirst write 

down ttu^ mmdxTH 0, 3, 6, 12, 
(24), 48, 96, 192, 384, 7158, and add 
4 to (‘a(di. The (‘iisuing r<‘Siilt, 
4^7, 10, 16, (28), 52, 100, 196,388, 
772, is tlu' H('qu(*nce, and these 
numbers apjjroximately pro- 
j)ortional to the solar diH(.aau‘es of 
the})laneiH M(Tourv, Venus, Earth, 
Mars, (ask'roids), .)uf)iter, Saturn, 
Uranus, N(‘ptune, and Pluto. 

Bode aserih(‘d tln^ muulxu* 28 
to an unknown plam't, Ihc^ as- 
sunKul position of which eorre- 
sponded fairly closdy to tlu^ mean 
position of tlu^ astcu'oids, which 
were diHcov(5rt‘d suhscMpiently. The 
agrecunmit with faed. is tioierably 
good for tins inner ])lan(ts (but 
Saturn should be 95), but the 
rnnnber for Neptune is about 300 
instc^ad of 388, and for Pluto 390 
instead of 772. 

Bodiam Castle. Ruin in Sus- 
sex, fornuTly om^ of the finest 
moat(‘d fortresseR in England. It 
is on the left hank of the Itother, 
near Robertsbridge. The romains 
consist of four roiitid towers, one at 
each corner of the walls, a fine gate- 
way, a portcullis, parts of the hall, 
chaj)©!, and kitchen, and the moat. 
It was presented to the nation by 
the marcjnesR of Curzon, 1925. 



Bodiam Castle. Remains of a moated fortress in 
Sussex, considered one of the finest in England 
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Me tou!* sai^“\.’^bf Mvigatin^'t’ ^fah'^S^Ssed the A?abl . 5- Arab dhow, a tradiog boat in 

woven “"s^ueted of islet), wh“h®S'm a 


♦kl T'r uavigaung a eoofah as n^ed o — ^ unuw, a iraamg ooat in 

of Iraq. 3. Balsa, entuely constructed of Sp+f (named after Malta’s**daughter 

which 4- Catamaran but carries a closely resembles a felucca, 

ahich cames stead, ang Seats and is used fit Sshing oS u“ands™ the StemS '* °® 

boat, native craft of various parts of the world 
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BOAT: SPECIAL TYPES DEVELOPED IN DIFFERENT REGIONS 
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Bodin, »J liAN (] 5,‘i{)™0()), I^'i^'iich 
economist, liistorijui, and jihiloso- 
pher. Born at Angers, aiul trjy’ned 
at Toulonse, he setth'd in I'm is 
as an advocate, and Iield ii. post 
under the erovn. In IdSI In' 
visited Bngdand a,s sc'erc'iaiy lo tiie 
duke of Al(mc;on. llis laden’ life^ was 
spent at Laon, wlun’c' he died of 
plague. Jlodin fdinuleal th(^ plnl- 
osofdiy of historv in l^'ra.iie’e. In 
his work, I)e la llepuhliepu', ir>7() 
(Eng. trans. OF the! ll(*puhhV, 
1606), he set forth liis iehail of a, 
state and defends the' ])rineipl<‘ of 
authority. He pi'clers a inonai’eliy, 
but safegmu’dcsl against (h\spof,isin 
by laws, natiira.1 a.nd divine. 

Bodinnick. Village^ of OornwaJl, 
England. Opposite h'owe'y on tiui 
estuary of the Fow(\v, it is con- 
nected therenvith hy a lerry, wtOl 
known to motorists visiting t-ho 
Cornish Riviera. 

Bodkin. Instrument originally 
used hy Greek and Itoimin women 
forkee])ing up t lu' hair. Iv(‘S('mhling 

a manllt^ wilB 
a> hlunt f)oint/ 
aiul a large (‘yts 
ill is UHC'd for 
ins(n‘ling I’ih- 
hons or tap('s. 
A print,(u*’M 
1 steel instru- 
ment for lift ing 

Printer’s type Is eaJh'd a 

bodkin and bodkin bodkin. Some! 
used in needlework eon nee, tit with 

the Welsh bidtHf, whieh has tJu^ 
same meaning. 

Bodleian Library, Library of 
the university of O.xford, Jt 'was 
named after Sir d’homas Bodhy 
(g'.r.) who refuruislKsl and (spni')- 
ped the Idth eentury building of 
the old university library known 
as Buko Humplu’cy’s libniry (aft(U' 
the founder, Humplircw, <luk(‘ of 
Gloucester). Bodley’s library wa,H 
opened in 1602, and is one of tlu^ 
oldest public libraries in EurojX', 
and among English lihrarii's is 
second in size only to that of the 
British Museum. It has about 
1,750,000 vols. Notable donors of 
printed books and MSS. wen^, be- 
sides Bodley, Archbishop iwaud, 
Sir Kenelm Dlgby, dolm Seldiui, 
Thomas 'Ihinner, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, Kichard Bawlinsoii, and 
Francis Douce. 

During the lOtli coat, the library 
took over the adjoining 01<l 
Schools quadrangle, and the Rad- 
clifie Camera. A now building 
near by, designed by Sir Giles Gil- 
bert Scott, built 103tL3{), opoiUMl 
1946, contains the main bookHtaoks 
and is connected by a tunnel under 
Broad Street with the old library. 
Three dependent libraries, the 


Bodkin. 


K.'uhOiHV H(U(.uu'e libr.'nw, H, bodes 
House lihr.’U'v, ntid tlu^ linlia.n 
institute lihi’ui’v, a.ri* und(‘r Hu^ 
•iduiiii ist.rat i\'(‘ control of Boilh^y’s 
lihi'a,i*ijin. 

'I’iie Bodh'iuiU Eihi'ary is eiil it.led 
to t’(‘eeiv(‘ fre(‘ of (^lun’ge a, copy of 
<'\('rv hook (whieh iiiehuh's innvs- 
pa.p(U’s, paim})h l(‘(.,s, sluadiM of music, 
('te.), puhlislusi in the G.K. if itf 
(hmia.iids om^ within a. y(‘aa’ of 
pu hb(%'d.ion. jlist-ory, 

ISlf) tSir Edmund (Vaster 

(foniUM’ Bodh'v'w libi’ai'ian ), DoLb 

Bodley, G ranuu': EannKinoK 
(ISl!7 11)07). Brita'sh ai’chitvet.. 
(Muisulting arehili'eti for Ijivaaqaad 
eaVlu'dral. Born af/ Hull, March M, 
IS27, In'! la'caiine! a, pupil of (Sir) 
GillxM't SeoiV in iS'lo. Ib‘ was tb<^ 
ai’chib'ct of rua.ny new Gotbi<i 
(Oiureluss, notuLly Jit IV’tih'ston, 
Hoa.r Gross, snul Kimsingtion (Holy 
Trinit-y), aiud did mueh n'slioratiion 
aV Oxfoi’d, ('.(/. a.t MiigdaLui Jind 
Uuiviu’sitv eollog(‘H. Ib^ wasideoUal 
A.ILA, in' ISK2, R.A, in IHDl), Jtnd 
wa,s a.ii assessor in tim eomp(‘tiiHon 
foi’ t,h(^ (U'sign of biviu’pool 
entlunli'al. Ib^ was working on 
plaiMH for l.lu' (latJu'dra l at W'ashiug- 
toil, D.G., wluui be diiul, Oeti. 21, 
1007. 

Bodley, Sill' Thomas (1515'* 
HH.'l). English scholar a.nd dip- 
lomat'. Born at E.\(di('r, Mariti 2 
irdf), he was 
(‘dueated at. 

Gmievui and 
Magdiilmi (dl- 
h'gis Oxford* 
and lu'eame tVl- 
low of Merton, 

Greek h'el.urer, 

{uid (h'piity 
ymhlie orator, 

He ti’jivi'Iled in Sir Thomas Bodloy, 





En^flisU scholar 
lUnUi'Inn TJUi'iivu 


Italy, Francis 
and (L’rmany 
( 1 576-80) ; was gentlmnau usher to 
(Riei'U Elizabeth I, who lunploytal 
him asmivoy to Denmark, France, 
and the United Broviiiees (1585* 
!)()); and devoted the rest of his 




Bodleian Library. A vista in one o£ the 
oJ the great Oxford treasure house of 


lile to restoring t.h(‘ libra i*,v of l)uk(‘ 
1 1 umplii’i'y at. ( )\ford subsiapimit ly 
named a.ftiu* him. Ib^ was knigld.<'d 
in mid died ,bin. 2S, KiLb 

Bodmer, Johann Jakoh (1608 
-1788). ( hu'iua.n-Swiss poet, juid 

ei'itii’. Iloi'n a.t ( h’(''if<'n.Me(‘, muir 
Ziirie!h, In' was pi’oh'ssor of Ib‘lv(‘» 
t.ian historv in tin' uiiiversit.y 
of Ziirieh lor 50 yi'ars (1725 75). 
llis gi’(‘a.l. aim was lo fri'e (huunaii 
piK'try from tlu' rest rietive inllu- 
enei'S of Fr('neh ela.ssiei.sm. In 1721 
h<^ puhlislu'd with d. ,1. Iba'itinger 
a W(‘(‘kl\ r<‘vi<'w, Dit^ l>islvur.se <b*r 
Mjih'i’, in which tlu' poi'is of the 
day weri^ severely Immlled. In 
1752 h(^ brought oul. a. translation 
of MiltoiFs Bara, disc I^ost. Ib'died 
at. ZiJi’ii’h, Jan. 2, 1785. 

Bodmin. Borough, market (own 
jind <’o. t.own of (drnwall, England. 
H. is on tbi' rivi'i* (Vnud, 50 m. 

W.N.W. <J' Bly- 

mouth hy rail- 

way. H. has the 
I51.h eiMit.ury 
ehureh of S. Bet- 
roe ami an Eli'/.a.» 
hethan grammar 
sebool. It. has a 

inarlv<‘t on Sat. 

and an annual 

Bodmin arms hdr about 

Bodmin is the eeniia'i of a large, 
agrbuiltural distriet. It gives its 
name to a. eo. eoimtitueney. Bop. 
(1051) (),05S. 

Bodo. Languagt^ group of the 
Tiheto-Biirnmii subd'amily* in E. 
Biaigal and Assam, Spoken hy 
some 080, OBO people, it, has 

jidopbsl Indo- Aryan inllexioiiH. 
Bodo-Mpiaikiiig ])(S)pl<‘H are valhy- 
dwellers, r.y. t.ln^ Mongolohl, seini- 
eivili'/,<‘d Kju'hariH of tlu^ plaiim, 
or isolaii'd Idll-triheH like tlu^ 
Dainasa.s, Garos, and 'ripperan, 
S'er Garo. 

Bodd* Si'apnrt of Norway, in 
thi^ I'o, of Nor<lhunl, with roek- 
hound luirbour. It Hlaiids on 
Salt, mi h’jord, and exports eitlm’- 
down and Osh. Bop. 4,1)00. 

Body. Matm’hil Htriie- 
turn of man ns disHind. 
from hisspiritnal nature. 
In more limitml smiHe, 
t.he main [uiri. or trunk of 
a man, animal, or inani» 
nuit.e thing m distin- 
guislusl from its limbn 
or aiaH'Hsory part.H, The 
word is also a,p]>lied to 
an organism I group of 
persons, such as tlie 
body politiw ; in the sun, 
moon, an<l stars j to tlio 
<*hief partofadoeument; 
and to the tpialitit's of 
tiuid, as a wiiic! of body, 
b>e(i Anatomy ; Man. 
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Body. In engineering, that por- 
tion of a vehicle above the under- 
frame or chassis wnthin or upon 
which the load is placed ; or the 
main or principal part, as of a 
valve or cylinder, to which othci' 
parts are attached. See Motor Car. 

Body Colour. In art, water- 
colour made opaque by the addi- 
tion of Chinese white. It is thus 
opposed to the proper use of water- 
colour as a transparent wash, but 
is employed to add strength and 
brilliance. Another form of body 
colour is gouache, a comparatively 
rare method of painting in 
colour mixed with gum arabic and 
honey. See Water Colour Painting. 

Body-Line Bowling. In 
cricket, a method of bowling 
alleged by its opponents to be 
equivalent to intimidation. Very 
fast balls, aimed not at the wicket 
but at the Une of the batsman’s 
body, might cause him, in pro- 
tecting himself, to play so as to 
offer catches to fieldsmen close on 
the leg-side. Although the method 
was not new, controversy as to its 
ethics, starting in Australia, 1932- 
33, came to a height in 1934 and 
centred round the Nottinghamshire 
and England bov’lers Larwood 
and Voce in international matches 
and county matches alike. 

Body’s' Island or Bodie Is- 
L4.ND. Narrow sandy island off the 
coast of N. Carolina,^ U.S.A. Its S. 
end is at Oregon Inlet ; 2 m. N. 
stands one of the highest light- 
houses in the U.S.A. Naghead, the 
seaside resort, is on Body’s Island. 

Bodysnaiching. Term given to 
the, secret disinterment of corpses 
subsequently sold for dissection. 
In Great Britain before 1832 only 
the bodies of murderers were 
allowed to be dissected, and with 
the progress in the study of ana- 
tomy the supply of bodies became 
insufficient. Corpses were stolen 
by the so-called bodysnatchers or 
resurrection men, and had to be 
interred in iron coffins, or their 
graves protected by iron cages 
known as mortsafes. 

The scandal reached a climax 
when William Burke and Wilh'am 
Hare made a practice of drugging 
and suffocating persons in order 
to sell their bodies. By the Ana- 
tomy Act, 1832, the supply of 
fKxiies for dissection was legal- 
ised and adjusted and a system of 
licensing and supervision estab- 
lished. Isolated instances have 
sometimes occurred of bodv- 
snafcching as a means of extorting 
money from relatives, especially in 
the case of rich Americans. R. L. 
Stevenson has a story on the nrac- 
tice. The Body Snatcher, S ; 


James Bridie’s play The Anatomist 
treats of it ; and it figures in 
Dickens’s A Tale of Two Cities and 
Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer. 

Boece or Boyts, H rotor (c. 
1465-1536). A Scottish historian. 
Born at Dundee, he was educated 
in the university of Paris, wherc^ he 
was appointed professor of philo- 
sophy in 1497. About the beginniug 
of the I6th century he became 
president of the newly founded 
university of Aberdeen. In 1522 
he published in Paris his Latin 
Lives of the Bishops of Mortlaeh 
and Aberdeen, and in 1527 his 
History of Scotland to tlic 
accession of James III. A Scottish 
translation of the History, writf-en 
c. 1533 by J. Bellcnden, was 
printed in 1536 ; Eng. trans. 
William Harrison, 1577. 

Boeckh, Phiupp August 
(1785-1S67). A German classical 
scholar. Born at KarlsrulKs afticr 
studying at Halle and Berlin lie 
became professor of philology at 
Heidelberg, and in 181 1 at Berlin, 
where he remained until hisdeatli. 


Boeckh treated ancient civiliza- 
tion as a whole from an historical 
standpoint, instead of limiting 
himself to textual criticism. In 
his Public Economy of Athens, 
1817, Eng. trans. G. C. Lewis, 1828. 
he laid great stress on the results 
to be obtained from iuseriptious 
and, by inducing the Berlin Aca- 
demy to publish a Corpus of 
Greek Inscriptions, 1828-43, laid 
the foundation of modern epi- 
graphy. Similarly, his edition of 
Pindar, 1811-21, paved the way 
for the scientific study of metre 
and rhythm. Boeckh also wrote 
on chronology, coins, and weighls. 

Boecklin, Arnold {1827 -liioi ). 
Swiss painter. Born at Basel, Oct. 
16, 1827, Boecklin studied at 
Dusseldorf under Schirmcr. After 
visiting Brussels, Paris, where he 
was present during the Revolution 
of 1848, Rome, and Munich, ho ob- 
tained a post at the Weimar Acad- 
emy (1860-3), Thirty years of 
prosperous though restless activity 
followed before, in 1892, he settled 
in his own house at Eiesole, where 
he died, Jan. 16, 1901. 

In Boecklin’s pictures, landscape 
in its every mood is the paramount 
consideration. His finest work 
shows a sure instinct for the de- 
corative value of masses. 


Boenm, Sir Joseph Edg 
(183^'90). British sculptor. B( 
at Vienna, of Hungarian parenta 
on July 6, 1834, he settled 
London 1862, and was naturalis 
in 1865, elected A.R.A, in 18' 
and R.A, in 1880. His work 



Sir Jo.sepli Boehm, 
British sculptor 
muoii .I 


elmh's sl^aiuGS 
ol Lord Bea- 
eonslield and 
D(‘au Mlanley 
ill VV(‘Hlumi- 

sl(M' Abbey, 
Carlyh^ on the 
'rham(ss Em- 
1)11 Ilk me nt, 
Darwin in the 
Natural His- 
tory Museum, 
anil the Wellington Moiinnuait at 
LI yile Park tWrian’. Maik^a l)ar()net 
in 1SS9, h(Mlit>d Ihs'.. 12, LS90. 

Boehmo, Jakob (1575-1624), 
Cha'inan mystic, hisst known to 
English readers as Jacob Behmen. 
Born of poor i)ar(mtH, probably 
Bolunnian, at> AltiseidenlHU’g, near 
Gorlitz, Lusntta, h(‘ s(d. up as a 
shoemak<'r. Prom Ixiyliood he was 
nuKih giv('n to nu'dilation and 
Hauling oF (tu^ Bible and tlu‘ works 
of thc! aJehemisis, t.h(‘ fruits ol 
whieh W(‘r(^ sism in Aurora (1612), 
whiidi ereatiul a sensation by its 
teaehing on tlie unity of litV and 
man’s elosti ndation tiO the divine. 

Vaguely a.niietpatiing Sehelling, 
Boi'hnu' tiaughti that- (fixl vv'as the 
rational ground a, ml (tllie.i(mt (uuiso 
of the nnivtu’se^ which was simply 
“ the essential nature of (LkI Him- 
s(df inaHc cm^atural a kind of 
pantlu'ism. Tlu* universe, includ- 
ing man as tlu! mieroeosm, exists 
as an opposition of good and evil; 
henee this opposition must bo 
sought in the rltnt.y as tJio })rimal 
cause of all ttiings. 

Bo Boehme dewtdops tlui theory 
of an (‘tm’ual self-gmK'ration of 
God, and inaini-ains liiat- from thc 
ground of 
being wdthin 
Himself t-he 
Divines will or 
impulse finds 
expression in 
thc Divine 
wisdom ; and 
this self -revel- 
ation forms 
itself into the 
uni verso. 

Three king- 
doms of the 



Jakob Boehme, 
German mystic 
h' romanenavavinu ot 1820 


universe arc thus 
formed, which ascend from the 
opposition of thc^ material forces of 
attraction and repulsion to those 
of light ami w^armth, and then 
to those of sense and intellect. 
Such spcculationB naturally 
aroused thc hostility of the clergy, 
and ^ Bochmo was forbidden to 
publish any more books. In 1618, 
however, he resumed his teaching, 
but published little before his 
death on Nov. 17, 1624, His writ- 
ings, wdiich were rapidly trans- 
lated into English, \\(‘re in con- 
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siderablc rcpnt(‘ in Grc^nt Britain 
in the 17tli ccuinry, and WiJIiain 
Law was greatly indebted to hi no 
Law, William; Mysticism. 

Boeing. Amc‘rica.n uii-eraft 
manufacturers, with main works at 
Seattle. Bot'ing bomlxirs were tLe 
outstanding heavy ecpiipment of 
the U.S.A.A.F, in tin; Second Great 
War, the B-17 or Flying .Bortn^ss 
(q.v.) over Europe' and the B-2t) or 
Superfortress {q.v.) in the attat'ks 
on Japan. Later the B-^b was 
improved as the B-5t), and tlu' 
commercial Stratocruiscr apptaired 
on the air-lim'H in 1011). 

Boendale, Jan, oit On KnnuK 
(c. FiSO-lJbn). Brabant poet. Born 
at Terviicren, lu^went to Antwc'rp, 
whore he bccanu* town ck'i'k (1310), 
and later (1330) clerk to tlu' 
sherill's. H(^ and ivra('rlant. w('re tb<‘ 
great mcdi('V!il writer's of Oictscb 
or early Dutch. Ikx'ndah' was 
the author of tin' first fiva' books of 
a rhyming chronicle of the history 
of Bra, bant, writJcui 1310 17. 

Boeotia. Distric.t of aiuiicnt 
Greece namcfl afkw Bocotins, son 
of Stoniis. Bounded on the F. by 
the Euripns, on tln^ JM. and \V. by 
Locris and Bhocis, and on the S. 
by Attica, Mr^garis, and the Goritn 
thian Gulf, and almost cxnnpleOdy 
surrounded by mountains, it con- 
tained Bovoral fertile plains and oru^ 
considerable lake, Gopias. l\rt. 
Helican was favoured by tbe^ l\I'us<\s. 
Area, c. 1,000 sq. m. 

The atmosphere was <lamp and 
oppressive, and to climatic condi- 
tions was attributed the jirovcrbial 
dullness of the inhabitants. YrJ 
Boeotia produced somt^ gi’cat nu'ii : 
Pindar, Fpaminoudas, Bclopidas. 

Of the original iiihabitiants the 
Minyae alone remained nn- 
absorbed by the Aeolian immi- 
grants. The most important towti 
of Boeotia was Tlndu's, foumhal 
according to legend by Cadmus. 
AH the cities were uliiL'd in a 
league, which from 37,1 me. was 
completely dominated by Tludjc's. 
Boeotia with Attica ft)rmH a mod- 
ern dept, of Gre(a!e, with a pop, of 
1,144,330. See Greece: llistiory. 

Boers. The early Dutch colon- 
ists — and their descendantH—- -in 
South Africa. The DxxUih word, 
pronounced like its English form 
boor, meaning originally a tiller 
of the soil, camo to mean farnwir. 
The stranding in Table Ibiy of a 
Dutch East India Company ship 
in 1648 led to the establishment 
in 1652 of a fortified garden. In 
1667 some discharged seamen ancl 
soldiery, supposed to have been 
returning from Java, formed a 
^ttleinent of free burghers, which 
was gradually extended and rein- 


forced by a contingent of Amster- 
Jam orjbian girls. A small Ilugut'- 
not party left permanent traxu's on 
the Boer t(‘m[)era.in<'nt. With tin' 
occupat ion of tli(j> colony by Greati 
Jb'itain in 1705, its mod'rn politi- 
cal vicissitxuk's bt'gan. 

For two ceiiiuries the Bo<'rs 
sprt'ad M. by tn'kking. 33118 
brought them into contact with 
till' aboriginal pc'opk's -~-N ,W. with 
Busluni'n and Hotlx'ntxJs, N. with 
Baiit.n negroids of Beebuana aaid 

Ibisiito stoek, N.E. with Zulu- 
Kafbrs. O’lu'se ]K'opl('H ws're partly 

repri'SHed and partly e{jjnpclk'(l to 
assist in eatitik'-rt'airing and ag;ri- 
eultur(', an ineid'iitaJ resnitt bi'ing 
tlu' so-called (’a[)e colom’i'ds of 
miN(‘d bljiek ami \vliit(' origin. 
33i(^ Bo(‘r colon istiH rcmaiiu'd faith- 
ful tx) the mati'rial cnlturt*, Homan 
biw, na'iital outkmk, and n'ligious 
t<‘inp<‘ra,rn('nt> of the 17tli Ci'iitiiry 
Duts'h republic'. O’lu'ir int,ei*cours(! 
with tb<i aboriginal peopk'.s aaid 
tlu'ir uniform jibysleal ('uviron- 
nu'iit produe('<l a Him]»litu'<l voeab- 
nlary, protx'ctx'd from disinti'gra,- 
t ion by tibe Htnt^'Iy vt'rsi(»a of tlu'i 
Bibki which tlu'y <’arri<'d with 
tln'in, I’liis (7ip(^ Dutx'li (Afi’i- 
kaans) has cnnt.ribulcd words, e.f/, 
v('l(l, inH]»aiu to <‘urrent English, 

Boer War, Name fn'niumtly 
given to tlic war of 181)!) d 302, 
b(dAV(H'n the liritish and the Ibu'rH. 
See Houtb African VVdir. 

Boetius OK Ibmr lints (-ISO- 
524). A Homan pln'losoplicr a.nd 
HtaO'Hinan. Born at. Honu', and be- 
longing to a distfinguished Homan 
family, In^ marric'd HuMthlana, 
daughter of Symmachus, and Ixt- 
eamc (onsul in 510. bad 

aln'a<ly won tlu» favour of 33u'o- 
doric tlu^ (treat, whose court was 
tin'll ('stablisbed at lionu', and by 
him had liet'ii made head of the 
civil administration. His inb'griiy 
during liis t(U‘m of otraa^ prtivi'ntx'd 
tln^ spoliation t)f the Italians, Imt 
raid'd cnmni('s. Accusi'd of sup- 
porting the .sc'uate against. Theo- 
doric, lie was (h'firived of all bis 
otlnx's, imprisoned at Padua., and 
tinully (^Ki'cuted. 

Tln^ most important of his wmrks, 
De Gousolatloiic PhiIoso])hia(\ in 
hv(^ hooks, writt('n from a theist.ic 
standpoint, was produced in c,ap- 
tivit;y, and on tht^ stnmgth of it 
Boctius ranked high as a philoso- 
pher until the end of the Middle 
Ages. King Alfred and Ghaucor 
translatofl parts of the Do (^onsola- 
tioru', and many later translationB 
have been made. 

Boettrer ob Boettoukk, Jo- 
hann FRiEDBtcii ( 1082 - 1719 ). 
(jennan porcadain manufacturer. 
Born in Kexisa-Schloiz, he labounxj 


for sons' yc'ai's us an akdu'inist. in 
Sa.xony, supported by the court 
at. Do'sdeii, in vain st'ureb of Uhi 
pbilosoph(!r’s stoiK'. Wdnhi ('X- 
periiiu'nting on elay lu' prodmu'd 
t iu' fu.mouH Meiss<'n pon'('la{ii, and 
was a[)poin(i<'d sup('rviNor of its 
nuinufaetun' in 1708, tlu' st.rhd.i'st 
s('('r{'<!y Ix'ing t'njoiiK'd ns t.o tlu' 
proeessi'S. H('di('<l March 13, 1719. 

Boettg’or Ware. Hard stoiu'- 
war<' n'sembliag j!tsp<'r, first, made 
by d. F. Boi‘tig('i' at. M<'iMs<‘ii, 
iSaxony. lie ( list'oveiU'd bow t.o 
produei' bard porei'lniii of ( be true 
( hiii('S(' t.ype. See I)reH<l<’il (hina. 

BoforsGim. A. A. gun lirstpro- 
duel'll at. lk)b>rs works, (Swed('ii,a.ud 
lat.(N‘ a.dopt.ed by most iial.ioa.s. It 
Wf'igfis two ions, is highly mobile, 
and (ires si'lf-det.ona.ting 2db. 
shells to a. hi'ight. of tl.Ont) ft.. TIu' 
ammunition is elip-1'ed, but a 
moditii'd version with a. belt, or 
drniii h'ed was tifleil to tighter 
airerall. I'ligaged in anti-tank 
(gieraflons during the N. Africa 
eain[»aign in 1942, Bofom wen* 
also UH('d a,s mobile antidank guns 
daring (be I'nrnpalgns in hVanee 
and Gi'r'many in l!)44. *SVe illua. 
Anti-Aireralt Gommand, ft. 491. 

Bof? (Gat'lie, soft). Name for 
soft., saturaled, and spongy laml, 
in wbiidi miu'h di'cnying and <h*- 
eayed vegetable mattx'r is (U’esenti. 
Bogs are common in cool, <hnnp, 
(em|)erntx' elimah's. Familiar <'X- 
amples ar<' thnsi* in Irelaml, where 
Imgs cover about, ouc' eigblU of t h<' 
tofal area. The eenti'al plain of 
In'kuul is emnposed of I'arboni- 
terouH limestone eovi'red by an 
almost. eontiimoUH sliet't of bunhh*r 
c'lay, the n'lie <d' former glaeiatlnn, 
and is dotted with lakes niadei by 
t.be damming of st reams by 
moraines, or l»y iht' dissolviiig 
of hollows in ( he linn'sttmt', which 
is often saturated with water. 

3’heHe shallow, Hta.gnnnt< lakes 
arc gradually tilled by vegidabh' 
growth, I'sjietnaUy sphagmim, a 
moss that gradually (hiviwh the stir ■ 
fa,ee of a pond tir lake, and tills 
it with diH'nmposed vi'gefation, 
which asMinm'H tlu' appearam*c of 
a Ht.itf, tibrous mud. 3'his (it'at, 
cut int.o braik-shaped piei'cs and 
staelu'd until dry, furnishi's fuel 
with about om'4ialf tlu' heating 
pow('f of coal, lN‘at also yields a 
valuable constituent of ait.ititdal 
manure, and maclnm'ry ftir the 
manufacturti of gas has ht‘(*n ire 
stalled in the Bog of Allen, tht* 
largi'st of the Irish hogs, E, of 
the Shannon, elueily in (ill'aly. 
Bogs hinder communieat-ioii, for 
all important roads and railways 
must either avt>id tlnun or he hnill 
on cauBcways nesting on the Hohd 
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rock belo’^, and as bogs are usually 
from 20 ft* to 50 ft. thick, the con- 
struction of these is costly. Nor 
can the land be used for agriculture 
until all the bog has been removed 
and replaced by new soil. 

Bogs are not uncommon on 
damp hillsides, and, being liable 
to burst after heavy rains, are a 
serious danger to land in the line 
of their slide. In England, Solway 
Moss, at the head of Solway Eirth, 
and Chat Moss, in S. Lancs., have 
been largely drained and filled up. 

Bogan. River of New South 
Wales, also called New Year river. 
Rising in the Hervey Mts., after a 
N.W. course of about 350 m., it 
enters the Darling near Bourke. 

Bog Asphodel {Narthecium 
ossifragim). Perennial marsh 
herb of the family LUiaceae. It is a 
native of Europe and N. America. 
It has a long, creeping rootstock 
from which the rigid sw'ord-shaped 
leaves spring. The stem bears a 
raceme of golden yellow flowers in 
July. The name ossifragiim^ or 
bone- breaker, preserves an old 
belief that sheep that were pas- 
tured in marshes contracted the 
rot through feeding on this plant, 
common in bogs of the U.K. 

Bogheaii {M enyanthes trifo- 
liata). Perennial marsh herb of the 
family Gentianaceae. A native of 
Europe, N. Asia, and N. America, 
its stout, matted rootstocks run 
through hogs and marshes, send- 
ing up large leaves divided into 
three oblong leaflets 1 or H ins. 
long, resembling the leaves of the 
broad bean. The flowers, which 
are borne in a spray at the summit 
of a taU stalk, are funnel-shaped, 
pinkish without, white within, the 
five lobes beautifully fringed. The 
starchy rootstocks have been used 
for food and owing to its bitter 
properties the plant has been em- 
ployed as a tonic and as a substi- 
tute for hops in brewing. 

Bog Butter. Name given to a 
peculiar substance of the colour 
and consistency of butter occur- 
ring in masses in Irish peat bogs, 
known mineralogically as buty- 
rite or bntyrelhte (Lat. huiyrum^ 
butter). It was formerly supposed 
to be of vegetable origin, but the 
frequent presence in it of animal 
hairs points to its being a kind of 
adipocere 

Bogey, Colonel. In golf, an 
imaginary player whose round of 
the course, while not brilliant, con- 
sists of perfect shots, and whose 
figures for all the holes are regarded 
as par. A hole done in one stroke 
fewer than bogey is a “ birdie ” ; 
in two better, an eagle.” 
Colonel Bogey is also the title of a 


popular military march compoaod 
1913 by K. Alford (F. Ricketts). 

Boghazkoi. Village of Asiatic 
Turkey, 100 m. E. of Ankara, tlio 
site of the Hittite capital Hattusiis. 
A natural stronghold situated at a 
crossing of roads on the rocky 
plateau encircled by the Kizil 
Irmak (Halys) river, Hattusas was 
probably founded by Hattusil I 
who transferred his administrative 
capital hither from Kussara c. 1040 
B.c. Subsequent kings enlarged it. 
It was several times sacked by 
barbarian tribes but wars re-forti- 
fied c. 1375 by Shubbiluliuma, in 
whose reign the Hittite em])ire 
reached its largest extent. It fell 
a little before 1200 B.c. to invaders 
who ended the Hittite empire. The 
site was re-settled by the Phrygians 
and may have been the Ptcria 
captured by Croesus in 550 b.c. 

Excavations of the site over 
many years by the German Orient 
Society have yielded much know- 
ledge of the Hittites {g.v.). 

Bogie. A four-wheeled truck, 
turning on a pivoted centre, for 
supporting the fore end of a loco- 
motive and unconnected to the 
driving wheels. Tramcars are 
usually mounted on two four- 
wheeled bogies, but in this case 
the bogie incorporates the electric 
motor driving the vehicle. Four- 
and six-wheeled bogies are used to 
carry long railway carriages and 
W'agons. Bogies help to distribute 
the weight of heavy rolling stock 
and are indispensable on trades 
with sharp curves as they enable 
the wheels to adjust themselves to 
the direction which gives easiest 
running. Certain fast passenger 
trains are made up of articulated 
sets of carriages with a six-wheeled 
bogie supporting the front of one 
carriage and the end of another. 
Many heavy road vehicles driven 
by petrol or Diesel engines have 
four rear wheels in the form of 
a bogie, the dificrential being 
mounted on the leading axle of the 
bogie. Eight- wheeled road vehi- 
cles have a four-wheeled bogie in 
front, but the wheels are steerable. 
See Locomotive. 

Bog Iron Ore. Pisolitic ore ol 
.iron. It consists of a mixture of 
hydrated oxides formed by the 
agency of fresh-water algae and 
bacteria at the bottom of sheets of 
standing water. Notable examples 
are those of the Scandinavian 
lakes, especially in W. Gothland. 
The deposit forms at the rate of a 
few inches in from fifteen to thirty 
years. See Iron Ores. 

Bog Moss {Sphagnum). Genus 
of ^ damp, acid-lo\dng mosses, 
natives of temperate regions all 



Bofc Moss. Peat beds 
are Icormod from it 


over the world, 
growing in bogs 
and swamps, 
often covering 
e n o r in o u s 
tracts, and cii- 
l(*nng large' ly 
into the e.oin- 
[lositionof pcvii. 

They (liih'r 
from otluM' 
mosst's in their 
spongy stiTUc- 
turc, certain 
cells of lh(' 
leaves and 
stinns being 
large, empty, 
and iniercommunic'niting, so that 
they draw iq) and hold large 
quantities of wah'r. The repro- 
ductive organs may bo borne on 
the same or on dilh'nMii jilants, 
but ar(i always on scqjarato 
branclu's. Male branelies have 
reddish leaves, closi'ly paxdved in a 
globular head ; female branches 
have large, loosc'ly pacdaal leaves, 
and produce usually a single 
spore capsule, dark brown in col- 
our ; wlum ripe, this explodes, 
throwing oil’ its lid and scrattering 
the s{)()res. T4ui clost'Iy packed 
plants snp])ort (‘ach other, and 
continue to grow at the summit as 
tlic lower parts die and form peat, 
which is compr(‘Hsed by the weight 
of the living w'ater-la<len surface. 
In tins way after thousands of 
years peat- beds are formt'd. 

Bog Myrtle OR Swiiikt Gale 
[Myrlca gale), ifllirub of the family 
Myricaceae. A native of W. Eur- 
ope, N. Asia, and N. America, it 
grows in bogs and dam}) moors. 
Bush -like in growth, it atitains a 

lu'ight of about 
tliriu' ft., and 
has lance- 
sha})ccl, yellow- 
green leaves 
with coarsely 
toothed edges 
and downy un- 
dersides, where 
numerous 
glands secrete 
a fragrant wax. 
The flowers, 
which appear 
before the 
leaves, arc very 

, sinn)le, laclung 
JD«& myrtle or sweet . ^ g „ A 
gale, a fragrant shrub sepals ana 

petals, and are 
protected by brown scales, which 
constitute a sort of catkin. 

The two sexes are found on 
separate branches, usually on dif- 
ferent plants. The fruits (candle 
berries) have a fleshy covering 
to a hard stone with one seed. 




They are coaterl with waxy 
The fruits arc thrown into hoilin^x 
water, when tlio wax tiu'lis and 
floats to the surfaeo. ddhs is made 
into small oand lew, whicl) i^ivcM)!)' a 
fragrant odour wluai burning. 

Bognor Regis. Stausidt' ivHoi-t 
and urban distric.t of Suwh<‘x, Eng- 
land. It is 7 m. y.K. of (lln‘e.lu',st(U‘, 
and has a railway stiiition. It Iwih 
a pier, with large pa.vilion a,nd 
theatre, osplamido, tlu'adre, a,nd 
other attraetioiKS for visitorM, and 
possesses a Nonmin chure.h a,nd a. 
R.C. priory. The Uu’in lU'gis 
commcmoruites tfui (!on\od(‘He(UK'(\ 
in 1929, of (h'oi'go. V ai draagwell 
House (demolished Hir).'}), Aldwiek. 
U' m. W. Po[). (Idol 1 25,1)47, 

Bog Oak. Wood and roots of 
trees, darkened and in a good 
stale of preservation, found be- 
neath the .surface of fxait bogs. 
Among trees found in tJu-sc^ eon- 
ditions are the oak, betsdi, ha:/, (4, 
yew, and fir, and th(‘ colour ranges 
from black to dark gri‘yish-green. 
Bogwood is dense and luird, and 
is made into furnllur<‘, ornanu'ids, 
and trinkets. A eonsiderable in- 
dustry is carried on in Dublin in 
carved bog oak oriuunmits. 

Bogoloinetz, A n k x a n n n u 
Alexandrovitoii (lHSl-]‘)4d). 
Russian patho-physiologist. Kdu- 
cated at Kiev Clymnasium and 
Odessa university, he \\’aiH pro- 
fessor of patlK)-{)hysiology at 
Saratov university, 1911-15' Ap- 
pointed prc'sidt'ut of tile aeademy 
of sciences of the Ukrainian S.S.IU, 
1930, he carried out resi'areli work 
in connexion with the endo<Tin(> 
glands and [)ublishi‘d papi'rs on 
immunity, iuUwnal secret, ion, tlu' 
pathology of eire illation, oU\ He 
claimed to ha,ve eomiiounded a 
serum for the cure of rhi>iimal,iHin 
and another whieli would prolong 
human lile for 150 yiairs. Ih‘ diial 
July 19. 194(>. 

Bogomili (Slav., dear to Uotl). 
Greek sect, suppoHinl to have betm 
founded by a Bulgarian bishoii 
named Bogomil m the lOtli ecu- 
^y. U appeared IuUt in the 
Balkans and Oonatantinopk*, and 
nntil the Uith ccuitury 
AUied to the Cathari, the Bogo- 
mili regarded the body as a prison- 
house of the spirit, and thi'srofore 
to be subdued by fasting and ()t,her 
forms of asocticiam. They rejected 
aU the O.T. save the Psalms and 
the Prophets, viewed image- and 
relic-worship as inspired by fcJatan, 
and advocated chastity. In 1118 
^exius ComnenuH ordered all 
Bogomih to be burnt alive, 

Bogong. Mountain of Austra- 
ha. It IS in Victoria, about 105 m, 
N.E. of Melbourne, and is the 



" ’ 

eoKnor BoKis. AiUmatoU scene on tbo beach ol this poimlat Sussex resort 
IiiKliOHl Iioinl, ((i.fiOH a.) I.f (|,„ n .• 

Sli; ST ■" i ~ 

Bogos. I’umUiiuI nomiui trilii, iu\srAniVmVr ' 
eoUliul m Uu! Kn(,rt>an higlilaiulH I{oko(,u, iu the son'iil. 

in N'bj, Alrica, ovi'rlooking t/lu* llnaneiul, and eullnral e<Md,re of 
valleys of the nomad Bmii-Anu-r. this n^puhlie, nnd tb(‘ (listrihiit- 
vvho lorrnerly enslavi'd tluun, ing point for th<‘ fertile (^mitral 
Mere primitive llanuTes than the territories, nltlioiigh its trmh* 
Beja. Mi(‘y have, whil(‘ proiessing aetivifJi^s MnOer from dillimiltv 
Islani, prfWTVts Home<‘arly nniin- of transport. In the bxnJit'v 

woinI iji). ), on, blnur llimyanl.i ,unl ,u„U, ,nu| oM,,.,- mimTiUN 

niMKl.lKmi'H Uiu.v iliTivoit their a,m worho,!. Kuiindoa in fills n 
IHiHloral eulturi’ and Mio koH'. Imciuno the uoat of an arnhliiNlmti 
Kovcmiin'id they enjoyed when f,, Idlil. and in ir,!IH eanitld „f 
rnhutary t(i AiiyKBinia. Wee Heja. (,he HpaniHli vieerovidtiV of New 
Bogota (I, irnierl.y .Santa Ke <1.! CJmna'ia. It wan' almost <!<■! 
ogota). ( arjntid ol ( olondiia, K. Nta’oyi'd iiy lau'lilioiiake in IH'^7 
America, and o) the dojiartment Hero, on April (I, fill. ( Toloiiirioi 
o (amdmamarca. It etande on signed a trl-aty witi, l.o S A 
the San braneiseo and Saji MLo-ein'in^ fn tifl :,vu , i ^ 

Agimtin, tribnt,ari(‘s of the Magda- iNiiaain 'Pit • ^ fM'juhMiee ol 

Uma river, on I, he K. «ide \ u ! her. ! nlnod^ 
plateau ft. t.igh at the foot p„„ n'r fiis O ‘ ' " 

of the !,;. Cordilh™, conneoted L ‘ p 

hy rly. witli Clirardot. 02 ni. to PtotS. I laiitH adapted 

the .S.W.,and witli Honda, (if, m, L w V t', ‘.’“y"''’""'''"'' 
to Ihe N.W. Tlu‘ eliniatc is ^ " organic food reserves l>ut, 

.h,ligl,tf..l: m;u,,otem|.. r.r K U 'f of «<.!! 

Ih well and regnlarly hidit. ItH ,?'* 'O'lisequciifc laek of denay- 
<a'i«f mpniye, which contaioH a Hta- ’‘’"'"‘''"K m unnvailahlo 

(meof |{olivarl,vTenemni, iH H , .. <!'*“'><■/ f<> l*)'«it«. 

to, puled hy the LsHi.lent’N pahuus 

tiio former vieei’eiral luiJare Ihe mule, wach conditioiiH in 

.•.at.hod..:d;'i5(;;h':,iid t'Ce^Tel,','. t'“’ 

nienti hnihlingH. , ^ (ommoneHi HpenioB ai-o ruMlius 

Otlier hnildiogH i ' (./WWW), nedgi's 

ari' tlie uni vers i tv, ib » j ( -'WW:), and bog- 

nioHH (sV/mj/'/iM/zt), 

whkdi form large 
tuHsoeks over the 
surfaeo of tjw 
bog. In addition, 
plants such an 
eottongrasH (AV/o- 
ohorum) bog as- 
phodel {Narth* 


founded 1572 ; tfio 


national library, 
natural history 
museum, mint, 
observatory, mili- 
tary academy, 
colkgoH, ehurelies, 
(ionvonts, schools, 
and thentnss. 

In several of 
the <ihurehes are 
works 



fiCi'Mm) and 

<amrehes are bogbeun (J/ew?/. 

rks 1)V Mindlln ijoiombiu. Tho fine Spanish and also 

hy iVliniJio oathedral, whish wax built in 1663 swetd gale a,„ 
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Bl'iUsh in 1841 diirin^f the “ opium 
war” of 1840-42, and ajjain in 
isr)(). 

Boguslav. Town of Ukraine 
S.S.R., in the prov. of Kiev. On 
tlie liossa rivm', I 10 in. by rly, 
S.K. of Ki(n% it nnUo'H (4otii and 
tradoH in wtiol, and Hheop- 

MkiiiH. It becaiine Rnasian in 1793. 

Bogy OR lbi(;nv. Indefinite ob- 
ject of i<(nTor, or Hupmaiatural ap- 
pearance. (Jenerally uHod as a 
vague term to frigliten ehildrim, it 
iw applied to a,ny nua'oly iina.ginary 
evil. 8uppoH('<I to be d<a'iv(‘(l from 
the Welsh hinj, a ghost, it is con- 
neeteil with bugbear, boggle, and 
other words d( 'noting vagxie but 
real terrors of th(' imagination. 

Bohain-en-Vermaiidois. Vil- 
lage of Kraiticus in Ibe deyiartinent 
of Aisne, on the rly. from Lo 
Cateau to 8t. Qiumtin. It was 
the seeiKi of eonsidm’aible lighting 
when it was eapiiurml by American 
troops and the Ih'itish wing of 
the 4th army in the siaumd battle 
of TjO Catenai, Oet., 191 H. Bohain 
has a trade in machine-made em- 
broidery. The home hua'inaking 
industry round Bohain and Le 


Bog Plants. 1. Common butterwort, Pinguicula vulgaris. 2. Loug-leaved 
sundew, Drosera longiiolia. 3. English sundew, Drosera anglica, 4. Australian 

sundew, Drosera spathulata 

Photos hy Ward 


abundant. Some plants thrive by 
virtue of being able to tap other 
sources of food (insectivorous 
plants) of which in the U.K. there 
are the sundew {Drosera) and 
butterwort {Finguicida). Both 
these plants have rosettes of flat 
leaves covered by an alluring 
sticky secretion that attracts and 
traps small insects, which are then 
killed and digested by powerful 
juices. After a period of years 
bogs tend to dry out and the "dead 
plant material becomes converted 
into peat. For illus. of Drosera 
rotundifoUa, see Sundew. 

Bogra OR Bageea. Dist. and 
town of East Pakistan (East Ben- 
gal), in the Rajshahi division. The 
district, enlarged in 1947 by the 
addition of the S. part of the former 
Dinajpur district, is extremely fer- 
tile, rice and jute being the princi- 
pal crops and providing the bulk of 
the exports. Sugar, grains, must- 
ard, and rape are also grown. Im- 
ports include piece goods, gunny 
bags, and salt. Area 1,475 sq. m. 
Pop. (1951) 1,280,587. 

The town stands on the Kara- 
toya, 65 m. W. of Mymensingh. It 
was the capital of an ancient 
Hindu kingdom from the 3rd cen- 
tury B.c. to the 10th century a.d. 
There are a number of important 
?.rchaeologica] remains. Pon 
(1951)25,303, 


Bog Spavin. Condition in 
horses. It is indicated by a puffy or 
soft swelling on the inner aspect of 
the front of the hock due to disten- 
sion, with fluid, of the capsule of 
the joint. It is more in the nature 
of a “ blemish ” than a cause of 
real disability, but sometimes 
there may be lameness due to pain. 
Bog spavin is generally caused by 
overwork, but occasionally arises 
from slipping. Old standing cases, 
■without lameness, rarely require 
veterinary treatment. 

Bog Trotter. Term of derision 
sometimes applied to Irish peas- 
ants, in reference to their skill in 
finding their way over bogs. 

Bogue, Dxyid (1750-1825). 
British divine and author. He was 
born at Halydon, Berwickshire, 
Feb. 28, 1750, removed to London, 
1771, and held a pastorate at Gos- 
port. He helped to found the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and the 
Religious Tract Society. With 
James Bennett, he produced a 
History of Dissenters, 1688-1808, 
published 1808-12. He died at 
Brighton, Oct. 25, 1824. 

Bogue Forts. Heavily fortified 
islands in the narrow channel at 
the N. end of the estuary of the 
Canton river, S. China, called 
Bocea Tigris (tiger’s mouth) or the 
Bogue. They were captured by the 


Cateau was wantonly dcHtroyed 
by the Cermans. Ihip. (1954) 
(i,15l. (SVe L(b Cateau. 

Bohea. Variety of bhuOc China 
tea. The phint, class i lied by Lin- 
naeus as 'Phra Itohed, grows in 
Fukien prov., China, th(^ name 
being derived from Wu-i {pnni, 
bou-y), the name of tb(^ bills W'bere 
it is grown. The word bobea was 
used in the iHtb e.entury for tea 
in general. Commercially, the 
name is Honudimes usc'd for a 
poorer sort of late-grown leaf. 

Boh^me, La. Ojiera in four 
acts by Ihieeini (r/.??,). Tlu' libretto, 
by Giacosa and llliea, was based 
on four (q)isocleH from Murger’s 
novel vSeenes d<!i la Vie de Bohemo, 
and gives a romantieised jiicture of 
bohemian life in the Baris of the 
1830 h. It was produced at Turin, 
Feb. 1, 1896, and subseiiuently be- 
came one of tlici most popular 
operas in the repxnf-ory. I^’amous 
arias arc Your Tiny Hand is 
Frozen, and the waltz song As 
Through the Streets I wander, 

Bohemia, (C//. Ceehy ; Ger. 
Bohmon). An ancient division of 
central Europe, formerly a prov- 
ince of Austria-Hungary (see map 
of that empire) and later of Czecho- 
slovakia. It ceased to be an entity 
on Jan. 1, 1949, when it waa di- 
vided into eight administrative 
regions (Prague, Cesk6 Budejovice, 
Pilsen, Karlovy Vary, Usti, Lib- 
erec, Hvadcc KvAlove, and Para- 
ubice, each named after its chief 
town. The province of Bohemia 
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Bohemia. Top lelt, promenaders at Mariouhad (Marianske Lazno) spa. Top right, the oaatJe of Karlstelu (Karluv 
Tyn), in the Bohemian forest. Bottom loft, the little town of Krumau (Cosky Krumlov), on the river Moltlau ( Vltava), soon 
in the foreground. Bottom right, musicians, some in traditional dress, playing dance music in a Bohemian country town 


occupied a diuinoud-HhajuMl 
teaii. TIuh plat(‘HU in (Iniitied hy 
the upper ^^lhe. (jjal)(‘.) aiul itn 
tributaricH, and is H('pa,iNii(sl from 
the Alps by parts of Ba.varia and 
Austria iind by tlie Danuln*. 
Except the Elbe outh'ls tlu^ gate- 
ways to the plateau aia^ hill or 
mountain passes, e.g. tlu^ N cm ma rk 
pass, 1,473 ft., over the Ihdiemian 
Forest, near Taus (t)omaKlie(‘). 

Early Invasions 

Histouy. It is generally ac- 
cepted that Bohemia derived its 
name from the Boii, a (Celtic 
people. The country was part of 
the great Hercynian forest, and 
was invaded in turn hy (Jimhri, 
Dacians, Marcomanni, and Goths. 
The Romans sent armies into tlm 
area on several oextasions, hut 
never occupied it. Of the Slav 
peoples who settled in the region, 
the most important were the Oesky 
(conventional English Czechs) 
whose name was first noticed by 
western and Byzantine historians 
in the 6th century ; it was 


gradually (‘xtiC-nded to all in- 
hahita,t\ts. Ihitil tlu* eloH(‘ ol' llu^ 
Sth eeiiLury, litth* is known of t he 
eoimliry lK\vond h'giMul aiul lairy 
tah\ 

Chnrhunagiu' altaeked Bohemia, 
in 805 and app<a>.rs tiO hav<' t'stah- 
lished a Huztmainly and exa-eind 
tribute. About iht^ idos(^ of Ihei Oth 
(‘(uiiury, aft(‘r Ike arrival of t/he 
missiomivy monks Cyril and IVhd/ho- 
diuH, Christianity began to gain 
ground in .Bohemia. Alt(U‘nate <‘oii- 
tests with a, lid Hubjiaditin to the 
(jjerma,UH wmit on for eenturii's, 
German aid being friupiimily 
sought by rival elaituaniH to Cm 
Bohemian thron(% suciawinn to 
wliieli wa.H long vested in the 
eldest living tlesciuidant of the 
legendary Pr/xunysl. In 1251 the 
heir was chosen as duke of Ausiiria, 
and in 1253 he Hucxxieded his father 
as Drzemysl Ottokar II. He ex- 
tended his dominions to the Adriatic 
an<l the Baltic, but was attaekinl 
in 1275 by the German king 
Rudolph I, who compelled him to 
yield all except Bohemia and 


Moravia. In 1278 he was dihenbal 
and kilh'd on tb(‘ Manddehl, IBs 
grandson WiMua^shms III was 
assaHsinatisl in 13IH1 afltu’ a reign 
of om^ y<‘ar, a, ml wit.h him end<‘d 
th<' dynasty of Br/em^vsl. 

3’he (humian king Albert la^vived 
an okl ehdm that. Bohemia, was a 
lii'fof tla^ Empir(% a.nd inlimidahal 
the nohU*s int,o (dtading liis son 
Riulolph a,H tluur king. Next hul. 
one waiH (dtaded dohn (rm’gned 
1311 B)), eount of Bnxtmihurg, 
wild married Eii'/abetb, sister ol 
VVeneeslaus III. King dohn be- 
came blind, ami xvas killed at 
(h*eey, 134(1; bis <levi<!e of thnn" 
featluM’s was thmampini assumed 
by the Bla.ek Brima^. 

Orderly Eule Eestorod 

.John’s son (diaries (i-he Emperor 
Charles IV from 1349) ridgned 
134(C7H in Bolaunia where he re- 
establisheil jusBee and ordtT, and 
foumhal the Univi’srHity of Prague, 
1348; h(^ is remmnlxu'ed as one of 
the best kings of Bohmuia. Jn 1364 
Charles entertxl into a ta’<*aty with 
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the duke of Austria which provided 
that if the dynasty of either coun- 
try failed, the ruler of the other 
should acquire it. Wenceslaus IV 
(1378-1419) quarrelled with the 
church and caused John of Pomuk 
(S. John of ISTepomiik, Bohemia's 
patron saint) to be thrown into the 
Mtava (Moldau) river. His sister 
Anne (d. 1394) married Richard II 
of England in 1382 (N.S.) and to 
her influence is attributed the 
spread of Wycliffite doctrines in 
Bohemia. The great Bohemian 
preacher and reformer Hus was 
burnt at Constance, July 6, 1415, 
as a recusant heretic ; his influence 
and martyrdom made Bohemia an 
isolated centre of the Reformed 
religion on the Continent. His 
death was followed by the Hussite 
wars when, under the leadership 
of Ziska and his successor Prokop. 
the Bohemians fought heroically 
for their beliefs. Sigismund, 
German emperor and king of 
Hungary, was also heir to Bohe- 
mia, and eventually succeeded in 
establishing himself in Prague. 

During the minority of Ladislas 
Posthumus, the regent George of 
Podehrady was the leader of the 
national party, and on the death 
of Ladislas he was elected king. 
During Ms reign, 1457-71, Bohe- 
mia enjoyed a period of prosperous 
peace. He was succeeaed by the 
weak Wladislaw, prince of Poland, 
later king of Hungary. His son 
and successor Ladislas II (reigned 
1516-26) was killed in battle 
against the Turks at Mohacs. 
Ferdinand (I) of Hapshurg, arch- 
duke of Austria, king of Hungary, 
and later German emperor, who 
had married Ladislas II’s sister 
jAnna, was elected king, and from 
that time Bohemia became in- 
creasingly subject to Austria. 

Religious Conflicts 

During the religious wars that 
broke out in Germany in the first 
half of the 16th century, the Bo- 
hemians hesitated to support their 
R.C. ruler against the Protestant 
reformers with whom they were 
much in sympathy. After the 
temporary overthrow of the Pro- 
testants by the emperor Charles V 
at the battle of MuhJberg, April 
24, 1547, Ferdinand marched on 
Prague, and punished his Bohe- 
mian subjects. 

Hellions conflict of varv’^ing 
intensity continued through suc- 
cessive reigns ; m 1618 a general 
assembly of Protestants in the old 
Hraddany palace at Prague ad- 
dressed remonstrances to repre- 
sentatives of their R.C. king, the 
emperor Matthias (reigned in 


Bohemia 1611-19). The Pro- 
testant leaders went armed to a. 
meeting, and after a stormy dis- 
cussion threw the king’s two 
representatives and their secretary 
out of a window of the palace. 
This “ defenestration,” May 23, 
1618, began the Thirty V('ai's’ 
War. The Bohemian diet elected 
as king the Protestant Frederick V, 
Elector Palatine (1619-20), who 
had married Elizabeth, daughter 
of James I of England and \T 
of Scotland. Frederick failed to 
get the support he exi)ecte(l from 
the Protestant rulers ; on Nov. 8, 
1620, near Prague, he was do lea ted 
in the decisive battle of the White 
Mountain by the forces of the 


iv't.uriwal <,o (-laini llu' \vho|(‘ area 
and announci' Mu' ('xpulsioii of all 
Siubdiui Cerinans. B<)b( mia, thus 
ixd.uriuMl i-o ( Vs'cho-Slovakia, re- 
maiiu'd an a.(lniinis(rativ(‘ (uitiiv 
until it was abolished as a pnS- 
viiiec' in 1949. 

LaNOUAOI'" and i.fTlCK,ATUKl!. 
lh)lK'mian. or (Vaadi Ibi’ins with 
Polish the W(^st('rn group of the 
Slavic Iangnng(‘. Its literature is 
(Iivi(l<Ml into thre(‘ p(‘ri(KlH. The 
first known writings are undated 
ndigioiiR Hotigs aiid h'gends of 
saintiH. 'riic' ('aii'hh'st. prose work in 
the languages calhxl the book of 
the old loi'd ol Itoscnl)C‘rg, belongs 
to tdu^ dost' of th('. 13tii century 
or the early ])art of the 14th, and 
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Bohemia. Map of the former province of Austria-Hungary and, later, of 
Czecho-Slovakia, abolished as an administrative unit in 1949 


emperor Ferdinand II, who had 
succeeded Matthias in 1619. Fred- 
erick and Elizabeth fled and Haps- 
burg mle of the ancient kingdom 
became absolute. Bohemia re- 
mained part of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and later of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire, until the end 
of the First Great War, when it 
became part of the new republic 
of Czecho-Slovakia. 

By the Munich Agreement {g.v.) 
of Sept., 1938, the Sudeten -Ger- 
man border districts of Bohemia 
were annexed to Germany. After 
the occupation of Czecho-Slovakia 
by the Germans in March, 1939, 
the Czech-inhabited area of Bohe- 
mia was declared a German pro- 
tectorate. 

Bohemia was liberated by the 
U.S. 3rd army during April, 1945 ; 
and the exiled Czech government 


about tlu^ same tiino transla- 
tion of tlu* Hibl(^ into Bohemian 
was completed. Fairly definite 
literary chronology begins about 
the same tiim^ as the foundation 
of the nuivuu'sity of Prague, L‘H8. 
To the Hauu‘ ('(uitury belongs the 
first historical work in Bohemian, 
the rhymed elinjiiiele of Dalimil, 
from the delug(‘ to 1319. 

The middle period begins with 
the Hnasite wars and with a 
literature conHisting mainly of 
theological jjamphlets or treatises. 
John Zizka wrote a lino war song 
which has been compared with 
the Marseillaise. Peter Chel- 
ehicky (c. 1390-1400), a socialistic 
religious writer, has been regarded 
as a forerunner of Tolstoy. 

After the overthrow of Bohe- 
mian nationality in 1620 the lan- 
guage was proscribed and its 
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]ite]-aturc wliolcHaJc'. A 

revival befj;ain in t,lu'- closinjj; (ha-iKlcs 
of the 18th eoniury. INiul .Joseph 
Shafart^hik ( ITOo-lShl ) produeod 
an important work on Sla.voniii 
antiquities, 1S37 ; a.nd I^'raaieis 
Palacky (171)8-1 87(1) wa„s a, |L, 0 'ea,t 
historian, whose In'story of Bohemia, 
had an incalculable inlluenee in 
re-awakening a,nd stnaigtlnajing 
national conHciousn<\ss. Tlie d('- 
velopment of literature in the 
Boheniian language a,ftm' tlm 
establishment of C'/a‘cho-SIovaikia 
as an independent stia te is dcss(n‘i heal 
in the article dea,ling with that 
country. 

Bohemian Brethren, (hris- 
tian community fornuMl inthc' lot!) 
century from the (‘xtfrenn^ H(Mdion 
of the Hussites, ddu^y wer(s lat.t'r 
called Moravia, n Bretlinm {(/.r.), 

Bohemian Forest (tiler. Biili- 
mer Wald). Mt,. range' of Murop('. 
It extends c. lot) m. a, long the 
Czecho-Slovak-(ii('rma,n hord er, 
from the Fichtel (lehii'ge in tlu' 
north-west to the l)a,nuh(‘ nea,r Ihis- 
sau in the south-cnist. 1 t.s a.vera,ge 
breadth is aboiit .‘JO m., aivan’agi' 
altitude about IJ.oOO ft. It/ is 
densely wooded, witJi uunn'rous 
lakes. The highest pea,ks a, re t,he 
Arber, 1,700 ft., a,nd tlu' K,a,clu‘l, 
4,770 ft. Pa,ra,ll(*l with this i'a,ng(‘ 
on the south-west is th<^ Ba,va,i'ia.Ji 
Forest rang<n whoh' a.r<^a is 

noted for its gla,ss industry, 

Bohemian Girl, Tirn. Opei’a 
by the Irish eom])os(M\ IVTichac'! 
William Balfe. First prodmu'd at 
Drury Lane on Nov. 27, IS-h'L it 
was 8ubHC(piently given a.ll ovau’ 
the Continent and tlu^ H.B.A, a,nd 
continued to be widely popnhir 
for many years. It was i*eviv(^d by 
Sir Thomas Bec'cham a.t (lov(ait 
Garden during the season in Eliza- 
beth IDs corona, lion year, 1058. 
Its best known a,ria is I 'Drc'amt. 
that I Dwdt in Marble Halls. 

Bohemianism. Term a,ppli(‘(l 
specifically to the fre(j and irrci- 
sponaible mode of life eommoii 
among students, artists, wriL'.rs, 
and actors, and generally to un- 
conventional tastes ami habits. 
When the gipsies first appear('d in 
France in the 15th century, the 
French, thinking they had come 
from Bolieniia, ealleci th(un Bo- 
hemians. By an easy transit, ion 
the name came to be ap])li(al in 
Franco to others who defied the 
conventions, and in this H(mHe was 
introduced into English by Thack- 
eray in his Adventures of Philip 
(1861).^ An intimate picture of 
bohemian life in Paris is given in 
Sctesdela Vie do BohMuc (1851) 
by the French writer Henri 
Murger, who defined Boheniia as 


“a, s<,!ig(^ of llio jirlist.'s cn,r('('r -- 
tile pi’('fa,c(^ fo (h(‘, Aceub'iny, tlx* 
hospil.al. or Mu' Morgm'.” 

Bohemond I (r, 1055 II U). 
Pi'imu' of Aiilio<di. Tin' elih'st son 
of I'tolx'rl, (luiscard, tlu' Nonna, n 
duk(' of Apulia., h(‘ s('rv('d uiuh'r his 
father in tin' war a.gjiinsf, tin' East, 
lioman emperor, Ab'xius (^nn- 
nenus. I O' t ln'ii wa,g('d war w-ilb 
his l)j‘ot,ln'r lloger, who ha,d elnimt'd 
A[)ulia, on ilu' d(‘a,(,h of (luiseard, 
re(n'i\'ing t he principality of d'a.n'ie 
taim when p('aie<' was ma<le. 

Boliemoinl joined tin' Ihrst 
(^’nsad(', and on tin' fall of Autioeli 
ill loos ri'inaiiu'd in possc'ssiou 
of that, cily, taking no part, in (In' 
enpinrt' of .h'rusah'in. 1I<‘ ruh'il 
a,s primus of Aidfoeh in (h'lianee 
of (In' emperor Alt'xius until 
1 100, win'll In' W'as t,ak('n prisoiH'r 
by (In' 'Turks. Ib'h'asi'il in 110.8 
and defeat, ('(1 by t lnATnrks in 1 lOI, 
lu'. sa.ib'd for Enrofn^ and raisi'il an 
army in bh'aiuu'. With l.lu'si', 

troops hc! r(*n('W('<l war with 
Ab'xins in 1107, a, ml in llOH was 
a.eknnwii'dged as t.ln* i.ribut.ary 
prinei'of Ant.ioeli. 'I'he n'luaimh'r 
of his lile was spi'iili in Apulia,, 
when', lu^ died. His son Ihiln'- 

moiid n was killod in ha,t,tf(' in 
1180, TIk'iu' wu'iu^ othi'T Boln'- 

monds at Anlioeh, which city in 

125S was talu'ii IVom Boln'inond 

VI by t.lie Maim'luki's. Boln'inond 

VI I (d. 12S7) was ( In^ last priueo 
of Antioeli. 

Bohlo, Eunht WinoMUM (h. 
1008). (h'rnian ])olil,ieian. Born 
.July 2S, 1008, ofdcrmau fian'iits, 
a.t Bradford, N'orks, by lu'uson of 
his pn,r('nta,g(^ and t.ravi'ls in S. 
Afritui, lu' was madi' in 1087 h<'n,d 
of a fon'ign oi’ganizatfon of the 
Berlin fori'ign olUiU'. Me wa,H 
t'ni rust.i'd wit h t.ln^ imifonn 
gnardia,nHliif) of l.ln' (h'nnans 
ahroa,d,” n'spoiiHibh' t.o (In' de[)n(,y 
hwh'r (B.ndolf Uess), wit.h power 
of taking pa,rt/ in eahiin'i/ UK'idings. 
He and lus organization wi'-re res- 
ponsible for most of tlui (lerman 
espionage, su-hotagii, and fifth 
eolunuiN before and during the 
Second (j|rea,t War. BrnmuNe of his 
birth in Bradfortl Hithir proposwl 
to make him (fauleiter of Britain 
when it had bemi eonqmu'ed. Bohle 
was condemned to live years’ im- 
prisonment for memhm'Hliij) of 
tlu^S.S. by a U.S. military trilmual 
at Nuremberg, April 14, BHf). 

Biihmer Wald. Merman name 
of the mt. raaige wdled in English 
the Bohemian Foru^st {qj}.). 

Bohn, KwNitv Gotmon (1705- 
1884). British publisher, Son of 
a Merman bookseller H(*t,t,l(‘d in 
England, In', was born in London, 
dan. 4, 1795. ,ru 1H81 he startial 


gunu'a 


ea.falogiie 


husim'ss for hinist'lf in (.'oviuif. 
Ma.iub'ii, ehii'lly as a. si'eond-hand 
booksi'lh'P, and in 1841 issued a 

of raiu'. Iiooks 
(Mintoiin ing 
ov('r 28,0(M) 
en(,ri(‘H. 'Tak- 
ing up the 
r (' in a i a d r 
(i’a,(l(', he pur- 
(diasi'd copy- 
righf.s a,H wu'll 
as H u r ]) I u s 
st.oek, and in 
1 81 5 I) (' g a, n 
(.he publie- 
s(,andn,rd and 
of elu'ap )•('■ 



Henry G. Bohn, 
British publisher 

ation of his 
other libraries 


prints and trausla-tions, wdiieh 
('Vt'ninally f.of, ailed n<'a,rly 700 
volumes ; Honn^ of (lu' hooks hei 
<'<li(,('d and translat.ed liim.self. 
A Mi’ec'k and Laiin si'holar, h<' 
wrof.t' I'or f.he Philohihlon So<d<‘l v 
a, monograph on 'Tlu^ Origin and 
ProgH'SH of Prini.ing, 1857 H ; 
<'<lil,ed a, hmshiu^ of* Lowinh's’s 
Bihliogra,ph<'r’s Ma,nua,l, 1857 (M ; 
a, ml (UMUpih'd a Diet-ionary of 
(tltiotafions from t.ln'! English 
Pot'is, I8SI. He r<'(,ir<‘<l in I85-I, 
wln'U tln^ lihra,rit'S wi're aeiiuirt'd 
l»y B('ll and Daldy, and diml at, 
dhvieki'iiham, Aug. 22, 188-j. 

Bohol oil, Bo.nm. Om* of tlu' 
Idiilippiin' Islninls, In'tAVi'eu Min- 
danao, (V'hu, and Eey(,i'. It, is 
moimtainouH and produei's gold, 
eoppi'r, e.oal, t imber, sugar, cneoa, 
l,ohu<'<‘o, ami c'ol.ton. It is 47 m. 
long by 8>1 m. hromi, ami has an 
nri'a, of 1,410 sq. m. 'Taghilarnn 
is tiln’i eapilal. Pop. 450,80(1, 
Bohr, Niicn.s Mhniuk Mavio 
(h. 1885). Danish physieist. 

ibs waiH horn and <‘duen,t,(Ml at 
(Jopi'idiagi'i), wln'Vi' he Ixmk his 
l)*8e. in 1911, Me went to 


(bunhridgii a,s assislaint to d. d. 
'Thomson at the (Javendish lahora- 
t.ory, and in 1912 to ItnlherTord’s 
lahora,tory at Manehesb'r, where 
he evolved t-hosi^ e.ouei'ptinns of 
atomh; slruetun^ with which his 
narm^ Jn'eame linked. In 1915 
Bohr was appointinl profesHor of 
t.heorid.ieal physies at (bpenhageii, 
and four years lat.i'r was insiru- 
menial in I'HtahJishing at Mie 
univi'rsit.y an instU-ub^ of theore- 
tical physics, of whiidi he heeame 
tht^ first diri'ctor. 'This was 
visited by Hidi'iit-ists of all nal-ions, 
Bobr ])ublish<'d his first papers 
on tlu', <|uantum theory (f/.r.) 
vvhik' at Manelu'stm’ ; ami in 1921 
his deinoustration of the applie- 
ability of t,h(’> tlnmry to tlu* 
stnuituri^ of tht^ atom led to tlio 
distiovi'ry of hafnium (f/.e.), In 
1922 Bohr was awarded t.lu' 
Nobi'l jndzt^ for physies, and iu 
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1926 elected F.R.S. In 1938 at 
the annual meeting of the Royal 
Society he described the discovery 
of a new type of particle called 
the yukon, which has an important 
bearing on the phenomena of 
nuclear disintegration. Rohr s 
assumptions on atomic structure 
are accepted as fundamentals of 
this branch of physics. His 
work is regarded as the most 
important contribution to the 
modem theory of spectra and 
atomic structure. 

He was experimenting in Copen- 
hagen to achieve a practical 
demonstration of the release of 
atomic energy when the Germans 
invaded Denmark in 1940. His 
institute and apparatus for pro- 
ducing powerful radio-activity 
were taken over by the Germans ; 
but he refused to collaborate, and 
in 1943 escaped to England, thence 
to the U.S.A., where he joined 
the body of scientists whose work 
resulted in the production of the 
atomic bomb (q.v.). 

Bohun. Name of an English 
family which became notable in 
the 13th and 14th centuries. It 
is taken from a village in Nor- 
mandy and a member of the family 
came to England about the time 
of the Norman Conquest. In 
Henry I’s reign, Humphrey Bohun 
held a position in the king's house- 
hold, and in 1 199 Hemy Bohun, a 
nephew of William the Lion of 
Scotland, became earl of Hereford 
and was one of the barons chosen 
to see that the terms of Magna 
Carta were observed. His son 
Humphrey inherited the earldom 
of Essex and took an active part 
in the baronial wars of the 13th 
century under Simon de Montfort. 

A later Bohun won fame as 
one of the two earls who forced 
Edward I to confirm the charters 
in 1297, and his son, another 
Humphrey, married a daughter of 
the king. This Humphrey was 
made prisoner at Bannockburn, 
where Sir Henry Bohun was slain, 
but both before and after that 
battle was one of those who re- 
belled against Edw'ard II. When 
Humphrey, earl of Hereford, 
Essex, and Northampton, died in 
1373, the male line of the family 
became extinct. One of his 
sisters was married to Thomas of 
Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, 
and the other to the prince who 
became Henry IV, and to them 
the Bohun lands passed. Pron. 
boon. 

Bohus* Inlet between S.W. 
Sw'eden and S.E. Norway. It is 
connected with the North Sea by 
the Skagerrak, the 0.«ilo Fiord being 


an inland extension, and cloriyes 
its name from Bohus, a district 
forming part of the Swedish Ian or 
county of Giteborg and Bohus. 

Boie, Huinricii CHursTTAN 
(1744-1806). German author. 
Born at Mcldorf, in the prov. of 
Slesvig-Holstem, July 19, 1744, 
he was educated at Jcua and 
Gottingen. At Gottingen, in- 
dignant at Wieland’s sympathy 
with foreign ideas, he and some 
other students formed the XOiebter- 
bund (League of Poets) or Hain, 
a society for the cultivation of 
poetry, "friendship, manly virtue, 
and love of country. VJth little 
poetical talent himself, ho was well 
fitted to act as the literary critic of 
the movement. During 1770-75 
he directed and edited the Got- 
tingen Musenalmanach, first with 
Gotter, then alone ; the paper was 
founded on the model of a French 
Almanac dcs Muses. In 1776 
he brought out Das Dcaitschc 
Museum. He died at Meldorf, 
March 3, 1806. 

Boieldieu, FEANc^ors Aueten 
(1775-1834). French music com- 
poser. Born at Rouen, Dec. 16, 
1775, he won local success with his 
operas La Fillc Coupable, 1793, 
and Rosalie et Myrza, 1795, and 
moved to Paris. His first three 
operas, Les Deux Lettres, 1796, 
La Famille Suisse, 1797, and Lc* 
Calife de Bagdad, 1799, wore 
produced with success at the 
Opera Oomique. His next work, 
Ma Tante Aurore, 1802, marked a 
distinct advance in his style. 
Durmg 1803-11 he was at St. 
Petersburg acting as inaitrc de 
chapelle to the tsar. Returning to 
Paris, he brought out Joan do 
Paris in 1812, succeeded Mchul 
as professor of composition at the 
Conservatoire in 1817, producjod 
Le Chaperon Rouge in 1818, and 
brought out his masterpiece. La 
Dame Blanche, in 1825. He died 
at Jarcy, Oct. S, 1834. 

Boii. Ancient Celtic people, 
who, some centuries before the 
Christian era, migrated from their 
original homes in N. and N.W. 
German^^ One section, penetrat- 
ing into Italy, settled in what 
became known as Gallia Trans- 
padana, f.e. the region betw^een 
the Po and the Apennines. They 
were subjugated by the Romans 
in 191 B.c. The other section 
settled in and gave its name to 
Bohemia, whence they were ex- 
pelled by the Marcomanni about 
the beginningof the 1st century a. d. 

Boil. Small abscess in the 
skin due to infection of a sw'cat 
gland or of a hair follicle with ii 
staphylococcus. In consequence, 


regions which ai'(‘ part.iciilnrly sub- 
ject to sw'cnting, growtli of hair, 
or (U)iiHtMiut fric.tiou are the 
commonest sites — pjj. in men, 
the back of lu^ck, where the 
collar ruI)H. Pus forms round the 
infected area a.nd ])roduces a 
pink raiscsl ])atcl», which develops 
a yellow centre a.ml usually bursts 
of its own accord. Sometimes a 
boil snl)sid(‘s without suppurating; 
then it is known as a i)lind boil. 
Boils oft(Mi occur in (Tops in 
people who arc run down or 
sultVring from a dchilii.ating 
disease such as dial)(.‘t(‘H or clironio 
lu'plirifiis. 

Local f/i'eatment consists in the 
application of hot kaolin poultices 
or inagm^siurn sulphate with 
glycx'rine to mak<‘ the boil regress 
or ripen. If flu* rifx^ boil fails 
to hurst, incision may be necessary 
to allow of fr(‘t‘ drainage. Contrary 
to popular belief, no boil should 
(‘ver be H([ueezed, as Htpiee'/ung 
dt'si.roys th(‘. power of the sur- 
ronuding tissue's to bring aid to 
trlu^ sullering aixui ; nor covered 
din'ctly wifh sHe.king ])laster. 
Geru'ral tre'atment should include 
sunlight on the skin whi(6i kills 
the g(‘rms and raises resistance, 
and l.h(‘ adminisf.raGou of Vitamin 
B, of which hn'wer’s yeast is the 
most active form. Preparations 
of tin have a spoiulic action on the 
sia])hylococcuH. A vaccine is 
successful in sonu' cases. 

BoUeau^Despr4aui£, Nicolas 
(1636-1711). French satiric poet 
and critic. He was born, the 
fifteenth cliild of Gift's Boilcau. 
a elcrk of the pai'lenient*, in Paris, 
Nov. 1, J63(J. Aft(U' having studied 
first for the Church and then for 
the law, betiiig called to the bar in 
1656, he (U'cid('d i.o adopt a 
lit(U’ary career. In 1660 he wrote 
Adieux d’lm PoMe a la Ville de 
Paris, th(>, first of his satires on 
classie models, wdiich for some 
years he pi’oduced in the name of 
Despreaux, from a property ho 
had inherited. In 1674 he pub- 
lished L’Art Poctique, inspired by 
the Ars Poeticia of Horace ; the 
first four cantos of a seido-comio 
epic, Le Lutrin ; and his fourth 
and fifth Epistles. 

Boileau was appoiut('d historio- 
grapher to the king, 1677, and 
elected to the Academy, 1684, by 
royal request. He died at Auteuil, 
March 13, 1711. Two years later 
was published his prose Dialogue 
des Heros de Roman, which 
severely attacked the popular 
romantic novels. His best known 
wmrk was L’Art Po6tiqne. His 
influence on French literary style 
baa been p('rvasiv(' ami permanent. 
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BOILER: TYPES AND CAPACITIES 

J. W. Cowiiu, M.X.H.V.K 

Here arc described and illnshuded the main variefies of fualei , 
including those for the heatiiii\ of ■ioater for doim'slie (not iitdn^hial 
lise and those desirjti'd for steam nenerntuni. See a/'io I'lii'fne ; 

Ili'nfin;^ ; I oeomotiee, ete, 

A boiler iB csHontiJilly v(\s,s('l aro suilcd unly lo haiid-lirinjj! and 
in which water nr other li(niid in tnaya/iiK' I'lu-l feed, Iho pi-riaaiieiil, 
boiled but the tenu iw loosely bars ptv'veniiiiiL-; (auiv<'i\sion to 
applied to a vast nuinluu- of iinitM naadianical slolviij,^^ (bi^^ :2), or (o 
dSgnedonly to beat water. od buruiii,!; (h'i.u. h). <>iie of Ma> 

latter are ‘known aw liot-water lon^-; nNseiuhly boltii la seen elearly 
boilers to make a di.Mtinet ion in 1l»e lat ter piet ure. Seelbinal 
between such heatca-s and Uh^ boiha's iwv normally UN(‘d for lioi,- 
steam generating laaler in whieli wator eenIraJ heatin;': inst-alla.« 
water is boiled and ('vaporadal. tions. Some palleiaia iiupv Im' 

Hot-Watich Bonnnas. d’he speialienJly deHie'mal Ibi* diiaa-t 
aimolest forms of hot-watm- boiba' donu'slie bot-waler supply. It is 


preliu'ably gaa coke, anti roawon' 
ably able hand liring and Hut'- 
tdeaninp,, tb<‘ thermal <'riiei{UH'y 
efa- Mt'eiional boiler should a\'onvg<^ 
70 p.e. ot I bt' potiinlial luad- of (•!!<' 
fnel. 

M'lu^ maga/am' hu'l teed alnauly 
metitJontal is ('\(unpli(i('d in Fig. 4 . 
Tbt‘ I’md bttppm' is bert.i th^Migmal 
1,0 eontain tauuigb I’uid l,t) ('tisure 
eoritinuouM opt'rat.ion I'or long 
peritals without athtaition* d'he 
inelinatimi of the graft' whot.ht'r 
wal ei'-eool(*tl t>r gr'illt' t,ypo is sueh 
as to onsurt' a, giraadlnt hand How 
ol' IVesh fuel iido Ibt' eombuslitm 
ebam her ah Iht* saints ratei as tlu' 
t'arliei’ suj)ply hurnu tt> ash at, ih<v 
btdtom of Ibt' sloping barn. 


simplest forms of bot-watt'r boiltM' tltmu'slie liot-waltu’ supply, it is otuitan oi tilt' sloping oam. 

are those used for the donu'stie gtmt'rally better to \n\o a lu'athig Maga/int' boilers nmy also b<^ of 

supply of hot waher and eiuitraJ boibu-, ami to warm tbt' st'rviet,'. seetiouaJ east, iron, but, as st't'ii in 

heatinc. They consist tif eirtmla.r wator indirectly by means of an Fig. I. aiv nmrt' oflon of weldt'd 


or U-shaped watt'i’ '*'V‘ 

jackets surrounding a, 1^” f ( eylint 

fire-grate and eombus- | water 

tion chamber, 'fhoy art' fo \ 

made in various sizes t<i ^X\ ^ I, 
supply storagt' tnaiks of 

frorn'2() to 150 gall, f igJ'l 'N 
capacity. The abstmee || ®l li 
of indirect heating sur- || I [iSj | ® I beatii 
face, arising from tliretii LI f.fS tuily 

connexion of ilie lirt'* ^,4 ! '‘a j|||^^ lirept 

box with the chimney, *bi^ a 

limits thermal cfiieit'ney 1 , Llo^|iP|| bealii 

to approx. 40 p.ts. An- |1 J i vitb'd 

other type of domestic ^ I fl| ilf jl *'V.b 
water heater (fig. 1) in- \ J ^ n ' 
corporates an adjust- k \ 1 j 

able internal thermo- 3n ' . .. ' bin 

atat, operated by watiu' Boiler. idK. 1. "Aifamu- b5 


m 


H 


intlirto'i bot-watt'r stool. One tyis' bn.s grilb^ bars 
eylindt'i’, or Widt'rd.o- and opi'i'al,('s uiion i la turn 1 < Ira, ngbt 
vvatt'i* ealoi’ilb'r (y.e.). nmb'r tht'rmoMl.utie eont-rol. dlic' 
d'ho normal rating of "^Stdlst^ilo^ " btub'r (Fig. -I) has a 
a, seetimml Imibu' is of wahtu’-coob'd grat-e and ('mjdoys 
l,he order of ■1,400 foret'd tiraiigld, from thi' t'leel'i'iu- 
U.'I'b.U. p(U’ bour ptu* ally nuboretl fan on t,lu' b'ft of 
ont' s(|. ft. of dirt'ct tlu^ illustration. 'flu^ boib'rs 

lu'ating Hurlinu'. d’bis i.M shown a.rt' uTrangtsl for iiot 
only 0.4 (4’ tJmt of t be wator, but, both are etpudly 
lirepot boib'r, despito suittsl l,o the gem'i'uiion tif lew* 
lb(^ addilionaJ indirt't'l' prt'SMun' steam ; tlu' automatie 
lu'ating surfaeet in*o cont.rols would ila'ii Ix' aeluab'tl 

vitb'd by tbt' sidt^ and by a prt'SHurt', stal , insteatl of a 
l,op Ibu's (as Ht't'n in t,b<'rmoMlnh. 

Fig. .d), a, ml a, bt'aling Stmam Boii. krh. (h,Ht iron 
surfax't^ tt) gi'atei art'a seetional boib'rs art* suitod to b>w 
ratio of bt'l.w't't'n 10 and Ht.eaiin pressuri'M, not t'vet'cding 
15 I, t) 1. 'rbis (muHt'rva- 15 lb. [it'r stp in. Odds ia UHUaJly 


beating surlatu'. d’bis i.s 
only 0.4 (4’ tJmt tif t he 
lirepot boib'r, dt'.spito 
lb(^ atblilionaJ indin't'l, 
lu'ating surfaeti ])rt> 
vitb'd by tbt' sidt^ and 
l,op Ibu's (as Ht't'n in 
Fig. d), a, ml a bt'aling 


1. 'rbis (amst'rva- 


temperature, to eoutrol tic ” boiler, lor aomdstio iivt*. ('stinmti^ is bast'd sullieienl. for stt'Ufm t't'ut rul bt'ii ting 

the primary air supply water upon a stroking int-or- instalbithms, many of wbieb 

to an otherwise airtight lire-bo\. val of Irtun 5 to 0 hours, anti opi'ralt* at gauge* pi'eHsnrt'H ol 


The heavily insnlatt'd easing ami n'prt'st'ids tbi* avi*rag(^ hourly btxil 
large fuel capacity exttmd ttu^ inla.kt' ttf Ibt^ wal-t'r tluring^ tlu* 
stoking interval to‘H to Id hours, slow burning of ont^ ebargt*. of fuel 
and givo an efficiency of 70 j».c. ovi'r that. jM'riod. Seeihmal boib'rs 


about d lb. When int.emb'tl speei< 
Ib'aJly for stt'am gt'm'ralitm, tin* 
boiler st'tdiouH tire tlt'Sigmsl tti 
pr’ovbb* u.inpb' steam spnet' abovt* 


This typo of boiler burns an- art^ used in si'/es having rntings tbt' normal wat<*r b'vt'l 


thracite, finely- sert'cmed etikt', or lit'twt't'u dO.OOt) U.dh.t b/luiur 
any of the patent fuels, a, ad in sullieit'nt only lor a sinail eottagt' - 
addition to sujiplying Imt water to iipw’ards of two millions pt'r 
to bath and basin taps will servi* singb' unit. Assuming good fnel, 
three or four radiatons for centrarl 

h^^ting. ^ Regularly ('leared of ash, j ^ 

Sectional boilers are commonly j j 

made of cast iron, weldisl steed, o'r " i iA iii ii i iij iA i i !;!> Pi k ! »< *L!! id B^ I 

wrought iron plates. The boili'rs , ^ [.[Tfwi(iirrr »«MTjriri|iy^^ 

consist of a series of separate secs ' I 

tions each about 6 ins. wide, whicli I S’' " ' ^ 

are assembled on hollow nipfiles ' * ' " ^ I 

and bolted together to form a tire- i Wm . .'f 

tight and watertight unit. The ^ J 

size and capacity of the boiler can , I ^ ' 

be varied by using more or Rswer of * j ||Hj If W 
the intermediate sections. Water- 

cooled firebars provide extra lu^at- liiPWIWIPW^ 1 1 
ing prfaoe, prolong indefmiti'ly 
the life of the firebars, and reduce 

the formation of clinker. Boiler. Fifr. 2. Whitehall hot-' 

Boilers with wn.ter-cooled grates <V '(0 


Si'i't-ionnJ boili'ivi desigtu'd for 
wator lu'athig inny ^dsu las iisod 
for sb'am gi'iu'ration hut' must b<i 
provided with a slisim drum, ol 
wi'lded or rivid-ed Hb't'l plate. 
Fvaporat-ion t4u'n t.aki'H place 
wdthin the drum, which is approxi- 
mat'(dv half-full of wa.ta*r ainl is 


iirii I 
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Boiler. Fifp. 2. Whitehall hot-water boiler with automatic fltokec 
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Boiler. Pig. 3. Whitehall hot-'water 
boiler fitted with oil burner 

Crane Ltd. 

eoimected to the top of the boiler 
by several flanged pipe connexions. 

In the smaller sizes the medium 
pressure industrial steam boiler 
is frequently of the vertical cross- 
tube pattern. While boilers of 

this class are normally 
intended for operating 
pressures up to 100 lb. 
gauge, they may be j l 

built to withstand ' M 

somewhat higher pres- M 

sures. The standard || 

sizes vary in evapora 
tive ratings from 300 'I? 

to 2,000 lb. of steam 1 

per hour. Such figures I 

are normally based 
upon an estimated /'^ ^ 

evaporation of from \^' 

6 to 8 lb. of water B |' 

at 212° F. to steam at [jj 

this temperature per ' ^ 

1 lb. of coal burned 
in the firebox. Assum- 
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§ ’ motion to the gases pass- 
ing from the lower firebox 
loathe uptake. This illus- 
tration also shows the 
fusible phig that is 
required by law in the crown 
of every steam boiler. These 
arrangements of additional 
heating surface are so effective 
that the evaporative capacity is 
normally between 7 and 9 lb. 
of steam “ from and at 212° F.” 
per 1 lb. of coal consumed, and 
the thermal efficiency of the 
order of 70 p.c. Boilers of this 
kind are used for duties up to 
6,000 lb. of steam per hour at 
working pressures between 100 
and 200 lb. gauge. The arrange- 
ments of the water-tubes (Fig. 5 
again) would admit of these 
boilers being described as multi- 
tubular, although this term is more 
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BOILER 

with the greatly improved circu- 
lation, establish an evaporative 
\apacity of between 7 and 9 lb. 
of steam per 1 lb. of coal as above. 

^'ertical boilta's in general are 
entirely self-coniaine(i, and also 
require? tlie minimum floor 
space without elaborate foun- 
dations. The ])lairi cross-tube 
pattern would normally admit 
of the use of raw feed water that 
would be quite unsuitable for a 
more efficient steam generator. 
Disadvautagevs arc th(‘ compara- 
tively high rate of (‘ombustion, the 
relatively short iraved of the flue 
gases, and the pt'oj)ortionately 
lower tlH'rrnal elfitaency. 

Medium Pueshitre Steam 
Boilers (Hortzontal). The 
Cornish and Lancashire boilers 
(Figs. 6 and 7) exemplify the 
simplest arraugcanont of the hori- 
zontal internal fine shell type of 
boiler. Tins was designed to pro- 
vide a relativ(?ly largo area of 
indirect beating surface, and a 
greater length of travel for the 
Hue gas(‘s than is normally 
[)ossil)le within a, self-contained 
unit. Tlie eross-setdions on the 
right of the illustrations show the 
general armugc^inent of the brick- 
work “ s(?ttiugs ” within which 
these boilers must ho housed in 
order that the gnaiter pvo])ortion 
of the outer shell may servo as 
convective luxating surface. In 
both, the products of combustion 
pass over the fire bridge and move 
rearwards along the internal flue, 


ing coal having a 

calorific value of Boiler. Fig. 4. Selfstoke magazine hot-water 

boiler ; fuel hopper ensures mechanical opera- 
tion ior long periods 

Brockliouse Heater Co., Ltd. 

a lower thermal 

efficiency of 40 p.c., and an aver- usually applied to smoke- or 
age of barely 50 p.c. — and even fire-tubes than to water-tubes, 
this presupposes reasonably These essentially cross-tube 
skilled hand-firmg and attention. boilers, correctly termed the wator- 
The modem developments of the tube vertical pattern, should not 
basic cross-tube boiler are exem- be confused with the larger 
plified in Fig. 5. This shoves vertical- water- tube boilers (Figs, 
the nests of small-bore water tubes 12 to 14 inclusive), 
of seamless hot- drawn steel that Efforts to improve upon the low 
traverse the upper portions of the therma efficiency of the plain 
fireboxes. These tubes lie at a vertical boiler, and yet retain the 
slight inclination to the horizontal space-saving feature of this pat- 
in order to promote the free tern, have also led to the modifi- 
separation of steam from water, cation known as the smoke-tube 
and also to ensure a positive boiler This consists of the aus- 
cireulation of water across the pension of a central water chamber 
boiler. They are “ staggered ” to from the crown of the firebox, 
provide for the maximum “ scrub- provision for water circulation 
iog ” action by the hot gases betw'een this chamber and the sides 
passing upwards between the of the shell, and the insertion of 
tubes towards the uptake, and numerous smoke-tubes between 
arranged to increase the heating the combustion chamber and the 
surface/grate ratio to fully 15 to 1. smoke-box on top. The additional 
The criss-cross setting (Fig. 5) direct and convective heating 
is designed to impart a helical surface thus provided, together 


13,000 B.Th.U. per 
pound, this indicates 



Boiler. Fig. 5. Vertical Thermax 
water-tube steam boiler, req[uirmg 
little floor space 

It Wit on .t llornshn. 
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then travel towards 
the front via tJie 
bottom fine(M), and 
thence to the (“hininey 
in rear via tlie Hid(‘ 
flues on right and h'i't 
of the outer s1k‘ 1I. 
Modifications of tlu^ 
basic Lancashire d<'“ 
sign may employ 
cross-tubes situated in 
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variety of si/iOS tip tt) a 
maxitnnm (nutporntive 
rating of nhout^ •( .tltlO Ih, 
<»!' Mt.earn (km* hour at a. 
pressure! of lf»0 II). 7'hei 
lauu'ushire pattt'rn itmy 
h(‘ used for (luti(\s up to 
12,000 11). /hour arid for 
fav'SHures in (‘xe(*MH of 
200 Ih. gaug(^ in the 
larg<*r si/a's. 

inordinait' huigtlt 


w vvMmau uuwor, u lUDtUUm pi’OHSUl'O ^tOUm DOllCl’. Fitf. 7 

(upper). Lancashiro boiler, similar to the Cormah, but having two flues instead of one 

licj>i‘t)iluc>‘ii fi'oin 'I he hdlcu'iit Vhv of hn iii'iuiU union <\t ihe tU) 7 tl l itllm' of 

UJI. Slotionci'ii o/liri: 


plain Hhell hoiku', houuj 
of vvhiidi are fidly 110 ft.. 
long hy 10 ft.. diannd.er. 


.1 • , 1 /, /.V MV •jt I uv iw ut* uuuut'lirr* 

the mtenml (l.U' (p« K) „| fm'lN, .uul to low I.. 1 I t.. tli, ilovolop.uo.il, ot a 

without tho l.ormmtal .n.-tiiliCH. 1 lonu.il oir„.i,.,ioio« of rull.y KO wi.lo viirirl,v oC hori/.onUl n.Mlti- 

Alteinativi'ly, tiui iiitomal IIuch ( oi'iimli lioil.'i's. uhoiI in a l.iilmhir or " ooonomio " lioilci'N. 


may be plaiaal higluu’ in t lu^ slit^JI 
to accommodafe hanks of smoke- 
tubes in the lower wa.t(*r Sfiaet'. 
In a modifieation of th<* ha-sie 
Cornish boiler (b’ig. fi), tlu'. 
internal fhu' tenninatc'S behind Ou' 
fire bridge in a eireular tadx^ plate. 
When briek-set, this hoihu- would 
retain the bottom ami side llu(‘s 
(Fig. 0) ; but, in the iiulepcmdent 
self-contained [)att('rn. tin* gaH(^s 
pass to a sniovcsbox ladiind 
back-end ” tulx^ platei and 
thence to the ehimn(‘y. .Improve- 
ments of the original sludl bolh'r 
along these lines, in eoujuiu'tiou 
with automatic firing and foreaxi 
or induced draught, and the use* 
of economisers and supiu'luavters, 
have^ led to the suecessfui ex- 
traction of t])(' bulk ol f lu* usaLk* 


Gaugo 


^ ^top \/tilve 


/jrs hihts 



CleanirSaToocr 


•/zoning 

Ooor 


///’«' bnck Pmd 

Combustion 

Chamtir 



plate behind the showing circular tube- 

aa cue nre bridge. This is a modification of the basic Cornish boiler 

CraiUnil lUiiUw Cv., fA<l, 


Blow-off Cock 

Boiler. Fig, 8. Farratube steam boiler, modiftcatlon ol the lianoashir© boiler 

Parrar IMfn Wm'kn, htU. 


'riu‘ ^ (‘.onveetive heating surffu'e 
proviiled by t.he lire»ttilK*H pronioti^s 
duielcer sUmndug ; mudi boilers 
are littk' more than half the 
length of a plain sludl boiler 
serving a similar duty. Tin* two 
basils deHigUM of the horiznnt-ul 
(H'onoinie boiler are shown in 
Figs, lb and 1 L Tlu^ “ drydaude ’’ 
a.rrang(mieut of the Hingk'-paHM 
boiler (Fig, lb) -^-the term arises 
I rum f.he briek-IintHl eomlmsthm 
(diamb(*r--may also lie appliial 
to a double-return boiler (Fig, 11), 
Similarly, the ‘‘ wi^-baek ” or 
water-jmditde<l eombuHtioti tdunim 
her (Fig, U) may etjually well Is' 
un(hI wIkui tlier(‘ is tmly one set 
of tulies ami when ' tin* Hue 
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Boaer. Fig. 10. A multi-tubular medium pressure type 

back borizontal economic boiler 


single-pass dry- 


Py/ttlT/'n Jlnflrr Ho.. Ltd. 


BOILER 

The iiit(‘T-iial combii.stion cham- 
bers and (hies already ilhistrated 
are sait(‘d to a wide variety of 
jij'inp: ]ni(‘th()ds, but are ill-adapted 
to the burninL^ of waste products 
such as rice and eolTec husks, 
eruslied su^ar cane ()).‘ifiass(‘), and 
similar refuse. When these have 
to be used, tla^ boiler is fired exter- 
nally (undeT’-tired boiler). The 
[)lain ;4rate would thou be re- 
placed by a lai'ger brick- built 
combustion chamber of such 
dinumsions as l)eHt suit the par- 
tieulai’ rt'fnse to be burned. 

W ell - desij^ned multi - tubular 
boilers normally evaiKirate 10 lb. 
of stc^arn per pound of coal, and 
may be built for jinsssures up to 
300 lb, per s(p inch. The smaller 
sizes are often liand -fired, but 


connexion is at the 
firing end. The refrac- 
tory brick lining of the 
dry-back combustion 
chamber promotes 
complete combustion 
and, therefore, im- 
proves efficiency. The 
nnlined chamber of the 
wet-back design pre- 
supposes complete 
combustion in the in- 
ternal flue, and provide? 
additional heating sur- 
face. The wet-back 
arrangement further 
admits of the indepen- 
dent expansion of the 
two sets of tubes in a 
double return boiler. 



Boiler. Fig. 11. Double-return wet-back (t.r. with water- jacketed combustion chamber) 

Thermax multi-tubular or economic boiler 

Rustou a Uornslnj, Ltd. 



Boiler. Fig. 12. High pressure boDer for industrial steam generation ; 
it is fitted with a superheater integral with the boiler 

Babcock t Trt/co.r, Ltd. 


larger units supplying upwards of 
25,000 lb, of steam per hour 
would have two or more internal 
furnace tubes, and would usually 
be mecjhanically fired. Thermal 
efficiency normally lies between 
75 and 80 p.e., depending on the 
tdlicacy of thci air and feed-water 
heaters, and the stiperheater. 

Hicai pRKssuHK vStkam Boilers. 
The large volumes of steam and 
the iiigh pressures required by 
modern power plants and other 
big installations place the needs of 
these stations far beyond the upper 
prcvssiire limits of the shell type of 
boiler. This leads inevitably to 
the adoption of boilers of the ver- 
tical water- tube pattern, of which 
there are throe general types, 
namely, the straight tube, the 
bent tube, and the continuous 
tube or forced circulation boiler. 
These are mainly free from the 
structural limitations of the shell 
pattern with regard to pressure, 
and all arc designed to generate 
steam from a relatively small 
quantity of water. 
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Boiler. Fig. IJ). High head boilor 

with hopper-bottom htrmioc tor 
pulverised hiol 

lldlirock tO if'ilf’ri.r, Lhl. 

The lirHti of tlu'w* urrjvni^i'iiK'iitH 
— straight tulKi- ih Hlu)\vn in hign 
12 and Kl, eoiu))!ir}viiv(‘ly Hun|il<> 
examples having b(‘(‘n H(d(‘e,t(Ml j'or 
clarity of ilUmtration. plnin 

grate (Fig. 12) would he suitahh* 
for the smalh'i' Hizt'.s only ; Ijoihu'H 
of both patternn ari^ nsa-dily adapt- 
able to all modern miTluals of 
firing, including induHli’iaJ refiiK<‘. 
Boilers of this kind art‘ ustal t^xten- ^ 
sivcly for industrial steam getiera- j, 
tioii and, with slight modilieaiion, 
are as well suited to marine ust‘ as 
to land iuatallaUouH. d’he heudiu's 
to which the tube's are eouiu'eted 
(Fig. 12) are provi(l('d with hand- 
holes to facilitate llu^ r('U(*u^a,l of 
tubes from outside the boih'i', and 
to admit of insp(‘etion withoiit 
need of access to the Ht('nm drum, 
as w^ould he luax'Hsnry in Fig. 111. 
Boilers of both patt'(‘rnH are stip- 
ported independently of the hri<‘k- 
work of the eomhnsion ehandx'rs 
and flues, and are free U) <'xpa,nd 
without damage! to tlu'H(' strut*- 
tures; the tubes are so 
baffled as to divert the 
products of combustion 
over the whole of tlui 
heating surface. A 
modern development of 
the basic Babeoede boiUu' 
is shown in Fig. 13, in 
which a hopper-bottom 
furnace having water- 
cooled walls is adaj)ted 
to the burning of pul- 
verised coal. Boilers of 
this kind have boon con- 
structed for safety valve 
loadings of 1,500 lb. per 
sq. in., and others of 
this design are regularly 
used for duties up to 


•101), 1)01) 11), of stemn pel’ liniir at 
gang<' presMUroM of hdly 1,000 lb. 
and linal a<<'am tenipcral ui'<'s up 
lio lh)0 " Ih 'These boili'i’s art' not of 
nniti (M)nsl-nH'tion ; each is speci- 
li(‘ally designed I'or the partieidar 
application for wliieii it i.s to h«* 
ust'd. and may t lu'i*(‘loi’(* iin'or- 
poi’ate reliiu'nu'nt s leading to 
t hernud elViei(‘iiei<‘s of t,lu' ordei' of 
85 

'The Ik'uI t idx' hoih'i’ is not' un- 
like tlu^ sti’aight tiUl»e boiler of 
Fig. 13. and is si'en (Fig. 11) in 
e.onpuu't ion with a, elmiii-gi'al'*' 
Hl,ok<‘r, also as in tbi' other dia- 
gram. 3'he tubes an' bent, in oivh'r 
t.liaf they may^ (-ntei' tfu' dt'ums 
radially, and also to give greaO'r 
Ih'xihility in ('xpansiou. In addi- 
tion to t-lu' standard 'rri-Druni ” 
illiiMt rat(Ml, Stirling hoilt'r.s ai'(' 
also mad(' with 2, '1, and 5 drtinis, 
and art' munufaeftirt'd in .si/a's 
ranging from d,0()0 t.o 1,000,000 II). 
of watei' ('vnpoi’alt'd pt'r hour for 
all moth'rn steam presi-aires. In 
common with other designs, (hi'se 
hoilt'i'.s art' Hulta hie for idl nu'lluttls 


t)f tiring, and aeet'ptnnei' and ot-luM* 
O'stM liavi' rt'ct)rf It't 1 tlu'rmnl ('lliei- 
elieies tif S7 p.e. 

( tt)nl'inut)UM tuht' hoilt'rs em})loy 
foreed eirt'idat'itui, and sma'll-ltort' 
eonthinoiis tnht's, but diller nliglit- 
ly ill the met. hot 1 of opt'rai.ion. 
St)mt' lypt's ust' (‘ireulnting pumps 
It) withtlra'W wa-ta'r tVtjiu thti drum, 
toret' this t'hrt)ugh Ibt' pipework 
foianing llu' bt'uljng suiTnet', aiul 
t'lu'u rt't.urn tlie I’esnlting mixlain' 
of st't'am ami water to tja* tlriim 
in whiidi st'paratitm takt's plaet', 
anti from whieh t.lu' .sta'am passt's 
into Kt'rvitu' \da, tlu' sufx'i’lu'ater. 
In et'rtain other systi'm.s th<‘ boili'r 
fet'tl [)unip Ht'rvt'H ns t lu' (‘irenlnbing 
agent', and is ettufrollt'd by th(' 

Htt'ani passing intiO st'rviei' to 

Nnp[)ly just suilii'it'ut' teed-wa.ter to 
metg' I'lui immt'tliate denuuul. 

'Tht' Ursl portions of tliest* con- 
tinuous tubt'H form t'he eetmomiaer 
or tVt'd water lu'a.lt'i’, tlu* inter- 
mediaO' lengths, tht' ('\a>pt)ratt)r, 
a.n<l tlu' final l('ng(h, IIk* .sn[)t*r' 
lu'u.ter. 'I'lie ah.seiice of di'Uins 
rentiers ffie.st' arrungi'menl'S the 
only wimlly eontinutiu.M tula* 
“ boilt'i’s ” in Ibt' Idreed eireula- 
t/mn grt)Ui>. In tlu' Bot'filer 1ypt‘ 
ol' boiler a sli'am eireulating 
pump wilhflraw's saturali'd Hteam 
from a drum, which is 
rt-nmvi'tl from thi* lu'al- 
ing t'luunlM'r and not 
Hubjts'l, to ('xt'i'i’iia-l heat, 
ami foi’ct'H this through. 
rU'diaiit' ami ettnveeiive 
HUtHTlieaters, Sonu* part 
of this HU pt'i'h f'at t*d 
steam tlu'ii passes into 
Ht'rviet*, but tin* greater 
portion is reeircidaletl 
to the drum where j| 
tliseharges thrt)Ugh open 
no/, /.It'S into t)m watt'r 
in ttnli'i* to generate 
nitjrt^ satora-ted Httsim. 
All such a.ming(*mentM 
ah.sorb powis* eontanu- 
ously. St'V<)rnl are 
suitt'tl to ri'lativi'ly low 
presHuri'.s, hut all are 
well nda.pt e<l to the 
higher pri'SHiire range; 
this is particularly tnu' 
of tJui hot'ffler boik'r, 
whi<th is used almost 
('xelusively for pix'Hsure.'t 
t)f about 2,1)00 ib. pm* 
sq. in. 

Foret'd eirt'ulutiou 
boih'i’s are largely of 
(tonthu'utal origin ami 
tlevelopnnuit, as tlu* 
names of the ilin<‘r4‘nt 
sysimns suggt'st, tSteam 
gi'ni'rators of this elass 
havt* bt‘t*u adopted in 
lUritain in suets'.'Juively 





it 


Boiler. Fig, 14. Tri-drum high pressure boiler with iront 
screen and Iront and rear rolractory arch ; suitable tor all 

methods ol firing 
iiUrllny liolU‘ 1 ' Vo., ltd. 
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Boiler. Fig. 15. La Mont forced circulation steam 
generator fired by a travelling grate stoker 


casing with tlio llKM(‘in])craiuro will nanain steady 
main steam valve unt il all t lu' li(|ui<l is evaporated, 
at its outlet end. Any liquid eoidiiu'cl in a vacuum 
Pressures range which it does not^ (uitindy till will 
from 300 lb. t-o (‘va])ora1.e froin its free surface 
2,000 lb. per aq. until the ))ressiir(‘. of tPe vapour 
in., and final tern- aliovc it reaches a level (the satura- 
peratures up to tion vapour pressure) that, at any 
1)60'^ P. given temix'rat.uix^ is characteristic 

Electro DIO of the liquid. When a liquid is 
Boiler. This heated in tbe open air, t.lie satura- 
consista of a ver- tion vapoui’ ])i‘essure rises until 
tical cylinder in it be(‘omes eipial t.o the e.\:tcrnal 
which groups of pressure on thci sur(aia') of the 
bare electrodes, liquid : t hen Imiling begins. The 
projecting normal boiling point of a liquid is 
through top or tberefore didined as the tempera- 
bottom, are im- ture at which the saturation vapour 
mersed in the pressure is equal to one normal 
water to be atmosphere (7Ct) mm. Hg). Boil- 
heated or evapor- ing points are (aunmonly measured 
ated. Current with an bypsometer. 
passes from elec- By reducing or increasing the 
trodo to elec- external pressure on a liquid it can 
trode through the b(‘ made t.o boil at. lowcu* or higher 
water, which acts temperatures tluiu Its normal 
as a resistance boiling point. In a. pressure 


through top or 
bottom, are im- 
mersed in the 
water to be 


increasing numbers for power 

station, industrial, and marine ^ ^ , .v 

current consumed, and the resist- cooked more quickly Oil a moun- 

Pig. 15 shows a forced circula- ance of the path. tain, the atmospherii^ pressure is 

tion "'steam generator fitted with Mercury Boiler. Mercury considerably Inflow iiormal, so 
chain grate stoker. The right side vapour turbines are based on the that it is often dilfuadt or im- 
of the casing has been cut away to fact that mercury boils and possible t.o (‘(lok or ma.ki’i tea in 
show the combustion chamber vaporises at temperatures approx, ordina.ry boiling wat.cu’. If the 
lined with the evaporating tubes three times higher than water at boiling point of a liipud^ under 
which are fed from the vertical any given pressure. The mercury atmospheri(i pressure is its boil- 
distributor immediately to the vapour passes from boiler to tur- ing point unckM- a pri^ysureof p mm. 
right of the large opening. The bine at 128 Ib./sq. in. absolute, Hg (p being less than 7(50)^18 
steam and water mixture generated and 962° F., and is exhausted at given by (7(50- - p)(/“|-273), 

in this set of tubes is returned to 2*5 Ib./sq. in. abs., and 528° E. whore c is a (‘onstiant for tlio sub- 
the vertical collector on the right to a mercury condenser steam stance ; for water c -99. 
of the distributor, from whence it boiler where, in giving up its The aidual proeciss of boiling 
passes to the drum by way of the latent heat, it generates steam at was first inv(^st-iga,led by Shiro 
overhead pipework. The tubes 640 Ib./sq. in. and 500° E., before Niikiyainain 1934. From his (and 
of the convection heater, seen at the liquid mercury is pumped subsequeni.) work it appears that 
the top of the combustion chamber, back to the boiler. This saturated there an^ i-hnn^ kinds of boiling : 
are a continuation of the tubes of steam is super-heated to 825" E. {a) nu(4car boiling, during which 
the front water- wall ; they are in coils at the top of the mercury bubbbis of vapour form in rapid 
supplied with water from the boiler before passing to the turbine, succession at ceiriiin points on the 
horizontal distributor immediately An installation using two 7 *5- MW surfai;e from winch heat is being 
above the stoker, and discharge mercury units (boilers and tur- transferred to the licpiid : the 
directly into the steam-space of bines), and one 25-MW steam number of such })oiiits increases 
the drum. The economiser, tra- turbo-generator, has a total ther- as the temperature of the hot 
versed by the feed-water as it mal efficiency of 36 p.c. The surface iri(‘roas(vs, and the hotter it 
passes from pump to drum, is high cost of mercury, and the becomes the morci rapidly heat is 
arranged behind the real wall of toxicity of the vapour, have dis- transferred to the U<pud ; (6) 


and so becomes heated in direct eookm’ the boiling point, of water 
proportion to the square of the is raised, so that food (um bo 

^ ^ ^ - i 1 ! 


distributor immediately to the 
right of the large opening. The 
steam and water mixture generated 
in this set of tubes is returned to 
the vertical collector on the right 
of the distributor, from whence it 
passes to the drum by way of the 
overheJad pipework. The tubes 
of the convection heater, seen at 
the top of the combustion chamber, 


Hg ('/) being less than 760) is 
given by (7()0- yi)(/ + 273), 

whore c is a (‘onstant for tlio suh- 
stanee ; for water r -99. 

Tbe a(‘tual proeiw of boiling 
was first inv(^st-iga4ed by Shiro 
Niikiyama in 1934. From his (and 


NORMAL BOILING POINTS IN DEGREES CENTIGRADE 


the combustion chamber. The couraged wider adoption of this transition boiling, during which the 
tubes of the front water-wall, type of boiler. bubbles eoaleseo t.o form a thin 

together with those forming the Boiling. Process by which a filmofvapourwhicdientirclyblan- 
ceiling of the combustion chamber, liquid turns rapidly into a vapour kets the hot surface, and grows 
constitute one loop of the forced with more or less • 

circnlation, and combine with a violent emission NORMAL BOILING POINTS IN DEGREES CENTIGRADE 

second loop, formed by the tubes of bubbles (ehul- ^ 1 i — — — — — 

lining the two sides and back of lit ion).' The Helium .. .. -26',) Ethyl Alcohol 7K'jl 

the combustion chamber, to com- temperature of a Nkrogen^. , 1 00 ** 

plete the evaporating section. liquid to which Oxygon “1H3 ' Glycerino” . 200 

The super-heater tubes, to be heat is applied Carbon-dioxide -- 57'r) Mercury . . . . 357 

seen through the upper opening, jrill rise «lfeVl- - jit!! ^ V. V. Jth 

are connected to the drum at the btion begms ; Acetone . . . . .f)(V5 Gold . . . . 2,800 

inlet ends, and discharge into the then (if it is a Bromine , . . . Ort-S Iron . . . . 

steam header shown above the pure substance) C iloroiorm 01’2 Pungsten . . * ,H. 


Helium . . 

- 200 

Ethyl Alcohol 

78-3 

Hydrogen 

- 253 

Bcusjeno . . 

80-2 

Nitrogen . , 

- 100 

Water . . . 

100 

Oxygen . . , . 

“1H3 

1 Glycerine 

200 

Carbon-dioxide 

- 57'5 

Mercury . . 

857 

Chlorine . . 

- ;{4'0 

Sulphur . . 

445 

Ether 

34-0 

Sodium . . 

878 

Acetone . , 

.50-5 

Gold . . . . 

2,800 

Bromine . . 

r)«'8 

Iron 

3,285 

Chloroform 

01-2 

Tungsten 

4,880 
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thicker -witli incr(‘asc of 
ture so thati the liot.ler tlu‘. surlfua^ 
becomes the loss heat is l^rans- 
ferred : from lame t<a tim(‘ small 
random explosions of vapour hurst, 
from the film and rise to th(‘ top of 
the liquid ; (r) film i)oiHnt^,^ durinp; 
which the hlanketiii't lilm of 
vapour has reac'hod a st(auly thick- 
ness, large buhbh^s ris(^ from it 
gently and regula-i-ly with a loud 
drumming noise, aod heat, i.ransler 
again begins t.o increase (though 
somewhat slowly) with inc,r(‘a,S(^ 
of temperature. With water the 
change from muh^ar to t.ransit.ional 
boiling oecairs at about. 15t)'' ( !. ; to 
film boiling at 300'Mh /I’he ellei't. 
of the different kinds of boiling on 
the rate of heat transfer is import - 
ant in designing systanns for (ex- 
tracting heat from nuclear reacdors. 

Bois de Boulogne. Ihuk of 
Paris. It takes its name from 
Boulognc-aur-Seim^ ; a.r(ui, 2,260 
acres. The, Seine flows along its S. 
border. It^ was originally part of 
the forest of Rouvray, but wa.s (m- 
closed about 1800. I t was gi v(m by 
Napoleon III to thc! (R.y of Ihiris in 
1853. It contains the raecasmrses 
of Autouil and Longehamps, a lim^ 
collection of foreign animals u.nd 
plants, artificial lakes and wat.ei’- 
falls, restaurants, a ehritiCMUi, et.(^ 
Various clubs have grounds hertL 

Boise. City of Idaho, U.S.A., 
the capital of the state and co. 
seat of Ada eo. It st ands on th(^ 
Boise river, in a goldmining and 
agricultural district; mmdi ])ro- 
duce, especially wool, is market.ed. 
Industries include food procawsing 
and furniture making. It lias an 
airport. Natural hot wat.tu’ is ustal 
for heating. BoiB(^, originally a 
fort, in 1864 became^ a. t.owu and 
capital of Idaho (then a ttuTitory)- 
Pop. (1050) 34,3t)3. 

Boisgobey, Foivrtmtc CahtillA 
DU (1824“91). A Rreneh aut.lmr. 
Born at Granville, Normandy, 
Sept. 11, 1824, he served in the 
army pay department in Algiers 
during 1844-48, and made his first 
appearance as a feniUet.onist by 
contributing Deux Gom^'dietifl to 
Le Petit Journal in 1868. Prom 
that time until his death, Feb. 26, 
1891, he produced a long series of 
sensational novels of crime, includ- 
ing L’Homme sans Nom, 1872 ; Le 
^For 9 at Colonel, 1871; L’As de 
Coeur, 1875; Le Crime de POp6ra, 
1879 ; Le Fils du Plongeur, 1890. 

Bois-le-Duc. French form of 
’s Hertogonbosch {q.v.). 

Boissier, Makte Louis Antoine 
Gaston (1823-1908). A French 
author. Born at Nimoa, Aug. 15, 
1823, he early devoted himself to 
the study of classical history, and 


heeamo sm^ci^ssivesly prolossor of 
rlndoric at. Angonirmus 1846, and 
ol‘ Latin at the (h]leg(^ d(‘ hh’a.nee, 
1861. FJ(M't(‘(l t.o tlu'i Ihameb 
Aead('my in 1876, he was nuuh' its 
jxu'fxMual sc'oiaq.ary in 18‘)5. lie 
cli(‘(l in Paris .Line 10, 1908. With 
his lirst. hooks, IG luh^ sur la. (h. 
h'H Ouvra.ges de M. Varron, 1861, 
and ( ha'ron (8. h(\s Amis, 1865 (Ihig. 
t nuis. 1897), h(^ provetl himself at. 
omHi a U'a.rntal and a. eha.rming 
writ (S'. His l■(‘puta.t.ion was (m- 
haiKM'd by L'Ojijxisition sons h'S 
C('‘Hars, 1875; La. Rc'ligion Ro- 
maim* (rAugusl.(‘ aux Antonins, 
1874.; La. Fin du Pa.ga.nismt% 1874; 
a.nd Pronu'.nadt‘H Areluhdogi<pi('S, 
I88t) 188(5 (Fng. trans. d'lu^ (kuin- 
try of llonoa' and Virgil, 189(5) ; 
JPArri(|ue Romain(\ LSt)3 ; d'maUy 
1903 (Fng. trans. 190(5), Boissier 
was ( he aait hor of two tine liteiairy 
st/udi<‘H, MadaintMh^ fS(Wigne, 1887, 
and Saint.-Simon, 1892. 



Boissy d'Anglas, Fhan(;<)i.s 
An'i'oinh no (1756’ 1826). French 
revolutionary. Born a.t Faint- 

.bain-le-ddia.m- 
hns Pr()V(m(a\ 
he was (4(S't.txl 
to the (Sl.ati^s- 
C(uun*ad of 
1 789, a.nd sat 
in the Convam- 
tion of 1792, 
w h r Cl h 

« , , joined t. h e 

Boisav (I’AnKlftS, 

French revolutionary V ])ai i.y. 

At (irst a. lol- 

lovver of RobcHpi(n’re, he (hNserUxl 
him in the (n-isis of 9 9’hermidor 
a.nd was eUaded a, member of tbcs 
reorgaiUi'/cHl eommitd.eci of public 
sahd'.y. As administ.rai.or of food 
HuppUes he a(d.ed with (amrage, 
coolly (amiinniiig his speech on 
on<^ (xaiasion whe.n the head of a 
fellow-(Uqmt.y was thrust on a pilw 
before his (\yeH. 8uHp(ad.(ai of 
monarchist sympathies, he fled 
to Fngland, redurning during the 
(lonsulat.(3 to t.ak(^ his seat tirst in 
the t.ribunate and t.Ken in the 
senate. In 1814 he agiaaal t.o the 
abdication of Naixiham and was 
made a p(au% but lie supported 
Napoham in the Hundred Days 
ami aftitT Waterloo was for a time 
ex(duded from the senate, IHs 
writings inehuh^ Htewary studios 
of Malosherhes and (hnkdiard. Ho 
died Oot, 20, 1826. 

Boito, Arrtgo (1842-1918). An 
Italian composer and poet , liorn 
at Padua, Feb, 24, 1842, he studied 
music at Milan. Ho worked on one 
or two operas, did somci journalism 
in Mi’an and Paris, a ad in 1866 
fought under Garibaldi against 
Austria. Having attracted at.ton- 
tion by his share in a cantata. Lo 


8or<41(‘ <rit.ulia., he ha.d })rnduee(l 
ji.t/ IMilaii in 1868 his long o))era. 
Metistolele, which was not. a sue- 
cesH until played in a. sbort.mied 
form in 1875. I b’' bnislu'd auot.Iuu* 
opi't'a., Nm’oiK' (N(U’o), in Did, 
]>roduc(‘d by 9\>.sen.nini at. LaSiuxla 
in 1921. 

Ills longi'st. p(><un wa.H R(^ Orso, 
about tlu^ Cridaii niinot.aur, IL^ 
a.lso vvoatt.ii t.lu' lihret.t i for Wu'di’s 
opm’UiH Ol,(>llo a.nd Falst.a,(T. Made 
a, imunlxu’ of (lu' s('na.t.i‘ in 1912, 
Boito di(ul at. Milan, .)um^ 10, 1918. 

Bojador. (h.pi'. of Rio Oro, 
tSpa.aish W. AtViea.. Nitnated in hit. 
26 " 7' N., long. 14“ 19' W„ it was 
tirst, douliksl l»y th(^ Port ugm^si" in 
1133. Inllowing (mrnmt.s make 
naviga.l.ion da.ngci’ous. 

Bojer, Johan (h. 1872). Nor- 
wt'gia,n dranuitist, and novelist. 
Bojtu' was born at. 'frondludm, 
March 6, 1872, and c-dm’uLid at, a 
milit.ary stdiool thenN and in Paris, 
Italy, B(U’lin, and (.london. lie is 
piu'haps h(4.t.(u- known in Norvvn.y 
for his nov(4H than his jihiys. 
Among Boj(‘r’s nioiH' popular pnh- 
HsIksI works arc* the plays, A 
Mot iuu’, and 'The Fy<‘H of Lovi^ ; 
and th(^ nov<4s, 4'hcs Ib-iHomu* WBio 
Sang, Folk by tb(^ 9'lub Kiug‘'H 
M(m, Our Kingdom. 

Bolca Kotorsko. For this iidet. 
of ( hci Adihitic. »Sea. in Vugoslavia, 
wc iindcr Kotor, 

Bokhara. AlUauudive form of 
Bukhara ((/.a.), a (‘ity of ll’/.bek 
S.8.R. 

Boknaldord. Larg(^ inltd, of 
Rogaland eo,, Norway, H. of 
llardangm* Fiord. Its many 
bramhu^H penetrate N., F., and 
S.F. into the (amnty. Stavangcu* 
lies to t he S., near its mout h, 

Boksburg. 'town of the 
Jhansvaal, Onion of Sout h Afritui, 
It li(''.s at 5,348 ft.. abov(' h(mi hwel, 
14 m. by railway F.S.F. of 
Johanm^slmrg, ami is the (Huit re of 
an important, mining area., with 
goldmines and also the most pro- 
duetive ({oalmines in the* province 
near by. It has a lim^ town hall, 
a hospital, and a library, as w<4l a.H 
a numbcir of sehools n.ml ebin*<‘hes. 
It has engiiKHwing imluHtrii^s and 
an oil refinery. Pop. ( 1 95 1 ) (54,2 1 3. 

Boksburg is also a pleasun^ 
resort, WMth boat ing, Jiathing, and 
fishing on (jinderella Lakt^ in tlu^ 
neighbourhood. 

Bol, FiaunNANi) (c. 1610 80), 
Dutch painter. Born at DordreehL 
h(i became at. Amsterdam in 1640 
the pupil of Rembrandt, whos<s art 
he endeavoured to (umdate. His 
most e(4cd>raled paint, ing is Th(^ 
Four Reg(nit.H of tlu^ Lep(W Hos- 
pital (1668), in the town hall at 
Amsterdam. He is rer)reM<mted 
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in the National Gallery, London, 
the Louvre, and other European 
galleries, and many supposititious 

Rembrandts ” were probably 
painted by him. He died at Am- 
sterdam, July 24, 1680. 

Bolama oe Boulam. Former 
capital of Portuguese Guinea, W. 
Africa. It stands on Bolama 
Island, one of the Bissagos group, 
opposite the Jeba and Grande 
rivers. It was superseded as 
capital by Bissau In 1942. 

Bolan. Pass on the frontier of 
Baluchistan, Pakistan, between 
Sibi and Quetta. It is crossed by 
the Bolan r., a military road, and a 
rly. connecting Jacobabad, on the 
Indus plain, with the Afghan high- 
lands. The Bolan is some 60 m. 
long, and from an entrance SOO ft. 
high rises to a height of 5,900 ft, 
at the exit. The Bolan river is a 
torrential stream subject to fre- 
quent and sudden floods, Bolan is 
also the name of a sub-division of 
Baluchistan. 

Bolas. Hunting weapon con- 
sisting of a variable number of 
cords or leather thongs joined 
together at one end, each with a 
stone attached at the free end. 
The weapon is throwm at the legs 
of a running animal ; the momen- 
tum of the stones causes the 
thongs to wind round the quarry’s 
legs and entangle them. Its 
range has become limited to 
Patagonia and some Eskimo tribes; 
but the bolas was an important 
tool of the hand-axe cultures 
{Acheulian ; Chellean). 

Bolbec. Town of France, in 
the dept, of Seine- Maritime. It 
is on the river Bolbec, 19 m. N.E. 
of Havre, and has important 
cotton-spinning and weaving mills. 
Pop. (1954) 1L716. 

Boldrewood, Rolf. Pseudonym 
of Thomas Alexander Browne 
(1826—1915), pioneer Australian 
novelist. Bom in London, Aug. 6. 
1826, he was taken to Australia, 
1830, and was educated at Sydney 
College. A pioneer squatter, he 
became a police magistrate and 
was goldfields- commissioner until 
1895. His classic tale of bushrang- 
ing was Robbery Under Arms, 
1888- He died March 11, 1915. 

Bole (Gr. hdlos, clod). Highly 
aluminous and ferruginous tough 
red clay. Often many feet in thick- 
ness, it is occasionally found be- 
tween successive flows of basaltic 
lava, and is due to the weathering 
and decay of the underlying basal- 
tic rock. Such beds of cfay are well 
known in Antrim, the Faroe Is- 
lands, Iceland, and other regions 
of basalt-lavas. They indicate a 
pause in the volcanic eruptions. 


Bolero. National dance of Spain. 
Introduced in the latter half of the 
ISth century, it is performed by 
two persons to the accompaniment 
of the castanets or guitar. The 
term is also used of the air of the 
dance. A well-known composition 
vith this title is by Ravel- The 
name is also given to a short 
sleeveless jacket worn by women. 

Boleslaus. Name of three kings 
of Poland. Boleslaus I (d. 1025), 
called the Great, became ruler of 
Poland on the death of his father, 
Mieszko, in 992. After adding 
Pomerania, Avith its Baltic coast, 
and Cracow to his dominions, he 
was made a king by the emperor 
Otto III at Gnesen in 1000. By 
his wars he extended the territories 
of Poland, leaving it in 1025 
bounded by the Bug and the Elbe, 
and extending S. to the Danube. 
For a time he was also master of 
Bohemia. Boleslaus welcomed S. 
Adalbert, bishop of Prague, and 
fostered the development of the 
Church. On S. Adalbert’s martyr- 
dom by the Slava in 997, the king 
obtained his rehes and had them 
placed in the church at Gneacn. He 
was succeeded by bis son Casimir I. 

His grandson, Boleslaus 11 
(1039-81), called the Bold, after 
many years of war with the Bo- 
hemians, was engaged in a struggle 
with the Polish nobles. He mur- 
dered Stanislaus Szczepanowski, 
bishop of Cracow, and died in exile 
in Hungary, Boleslaus Hi, reigned 
1102-39, recovered Silesia and 
reconquered Pomerania. 

Boletus. Genus of fungi (Baai- 
diomycetes). The spores are 
produced on basidia borne hi 
tubes on the underside of a fie.shy 
cap which is supported by a thick 
central stem. Several species, e.tj. 
Bdeius satanus, produce unpleas- 
ant symptoms if eaten, hut are 
not deadly. B. sataiius is easily 
recognized by its large whitish or 
grey cap tinged with olive green, 
short swollen stem covered with 
a network of bright red lines, and 
by the fact that the flesh turns 
blue on bruising. B. edulis (large 
brown cap, fawn stem with a 
network of white lines) and B. 
versipellia (orange-red cap, dirty 
white stem with dark brown 
scales in vertical lines) are edible. 

Boleyn, Anne. Second queen 
of Henry VIII. See Anne Boleyn. 

Bolgary (Russian, Bulgarians), 
Bolghar or Bolgara. Village of 
Tartar A.S.S.R. It stands on the 
Volga, 60 m. S. of Kazan, and 
occupies the site of the capital of 
the old Bulgarian kingdom. It was 
destroyed by the Mongols in 1238 
and by Tamerlane in the 14th 


century. The ruins of its walls are 
still extant. An important trading 
centre between Europe and the 
East in the early Middle Ages, 
it did not become Russian until 
after the 15th centuiy. Many of its 
antiquities, wea])ons, utensils, and 
coins, and inscriptions in Arabic, 
Armenian, and Tartar, are pre- 
served in the national museums at 
Leningrad, Moscow, and elsewhere. 

Bolgrad. Town of Ukraine 
S.S.R., in Ismaili region. It stands 
on Lake Yalpukh, a feeder of the 
Danube, 2G m. N. of Ismaili. 8oap, 
candles, and pottery are manu- 
factured. Pop. 12,821. 

Boli. I’ own of Asiatic Turkey, 
in the vilayet of Boli. Standing on 
the Boli Su, it is S. of the Boli 
Dagh, and 135 m. E. of Istanbul 
It has a trade in timbt‘r and 
makes cotton and leather goods. 

Bolingbroke. Nairas by which 
Henry of Lancaster (aftiawards 
Henry IV of England) was known, 
from the place of his birth in 
Lincolnshire. 

Bolingbroke, H'eniiv St. John, 
Viscount (1678-1751). English 
statesman and writer. The son ol 
Sir Henry St. 

John, baronet, 
he was born at 
Batters(‘a, Oct. 

1, 1678, ami 

educated at 
Eton. He be- 
came M.P, for 
Wootton Bas 
sett in 1701, 
and at onc(‘. 
his eloquence 
brought him 
to the front. 

He acted witb 

the Tories, and after throe busy 
years was made secretary at war 
in 1704. In 1708 he and hia close 
colleague Harley left ollicc, but in 
1710 the two returned to power, 
St. John being aecrtdary of state 
for foreign alTairs. In 1712 he was 
created Viscount Bolingbrokes and 
in 1713 concluded the treaty of 
Utrecht, which was directly advan- 
tageous to England. 

Peace being restored, the suc- 
cession to the British throne be- 
came a question of first importance. 
Bolingbroke was in communication 
with James, the Old Pretender,' but 
his exact aims are still a matter ol 
controversy. The evidence sug- 
gests that, although by no means 
a fervid Jacobite, he was prepared 
to crown James on Anne’s death. 
Oxford (Harley), from whom he 
was now parted, left office in July^ 
1714, and Bolingbroke became 
chief minister. But his plans wore 
shattered by the sudden death of 
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Queen Anne and by the proinjji 
action of tlic Whi^s. (ba.rge I 
was proclaimed kln^^ and Ikding- 
broke resigned. A Idfle biter, 
learning that \ValiH;l(‘ projx.st.l 
to impeach the Kmglish lU'go iadorM 
of the treaty of Ulrecld. Holnjg- 
broke fled to hranee. II is at tain- 
der quickly folloNvtHl. Herennuned 

in France until he rec(MV(>(l Ins 
pardon in 17211 ; but- through tin' 
influence of Walpole b(^ was (ex- 
cluded from the. house ol h*‘'d’‘^j 
and as soon as In^ was setthM 
in England he d<‘vot(‘d Ininsidl 
to attacking that luinisliu*. lie 
became the centre of Tory opposi- 
tion for both men of l(dt(ws and 
poUticians. His cent riluiHons to 
The Craftsman expr<‘HS(Ml his hos- 
tility to Walpohx He \va.s tlu^ 
patron of Pope, who cl(alieait<'(l to 
him the Essay on Man. Ih' du‘d 
Dec. 12, 1751, and was hnri(Ml at. 
Battersea. 

Among his litorary works a-r(' 
Letters on th(^ Study and^ l/se of 
History; Letters on tlu^ Spiritol 
Patriotism; Idea ol a, Patriot' 
King, which had its shan^ in form- 
ing George llPs ('onc(‘pl ion of tlu' 
kingly oflice. Bolinghrokc> was 
gifted, especially as an oratoi’, hut 
was without poliiit'al principle, and 
w^as by temiK'ranumt an intrigiuu’. 
Consult Lives, d. (h (t)llins, ISHtl ; 

A. Hassall, LSSt) ; W. Sielud, 
1901-02 ; Sir (t\arl(‘H Ihdriis lOflT. 

Bolivar. Depart, uumiI' in llu^ N. 
of Colombia. Bounded N.W. by 
the Cariblauin Sent, and E. by Hie 
Magdalena river, it is inount ainons 
in the S. but clstwhere is low- 
lying. The elimato is unhealthy. 

It has deposits of iietroleuin, gold, 
coal, and lime. Wat-enal by th(^ 
Cauca and smaller strcains, iti has 
fertile valleys producing tropical 
fruits, coffee, tobacco, tioiton, 
medicinal plants, and tiinhcn’. 
Asses and cattle are reared, thirt ies 
caught, and caimans’ eggs collected 
forfooii. The capital and t rading, 
shipping, and manufactnritig e(m- 
tre is Cartagena. Area 23,000 s(p 
m. Pop. (1951) 005,195. 

Bolivar. Smallest prov, (d' 
central Ecuador, S. America, eapi- 
tal Chiaranda. Part of t he cent nil 
plateau, it is well wooded and 
well watered, and produces good 
timber, cinchona, grain, cattle, 
tobacco, and fruit. Area 1,150 
sq. m. Pop. (ost. 1955) J 22,000. 

Bolivar. Largest state of Vone- 
zula, extending from Colombia to 
the Atlantic. It slopes E. and N. 
to the Orinoco, by which and its 
tributaries it is watered. It pro- 
duces rubber, drugs, coffee, cocoa, 
cattle, gold, fine* cabinet woods, 
mica, iron, and diamonds. Area 


PLSOSsepm. Pop. (1950) 127,130. 
(ludnd Bolivar, Hu* capital, is 
an important, ('ouumu'cial centre 
and lloui’isbiug Oriiua-o port. ^ 
Bolivar. Silvi'i* coin of Vi'tm- 
/au'la, tla^ otlicial monetary unit-; 
its value in 19.51 w!IM Bs. .B.hi 
to tlu*. It.S. It. is di\'ah‘d into 
100 ('(‘idiiuos. I'lu* uamt* eom- 
m(*morah‘s Simon Bolivar. 

Bolivar, Simon IsflO). 

South AuK'riciiu revolutionary, 

called the Lih- 
(M'ator. I lorn 
at. (' a r a e as, 
duly 21, 17H3, 
hc! was (*duea 1 - 
(mI at. Miidi’id. 
Aftnr si udyiug 
in Europt*, b(‘ 
rimidiMl at 
( 'a.raea.s, ISO! 
ISOl, but. on 
lh(' (hs'ilb of 
Ids wii<^ again visiti'd bhiropi*. 
His ret.uru to Viauvnula. in LS 09 
rollo\V(*d a. journey (hrougb th<‘ 
U.S.A., and lu^ arriv(sl Irnuu* (h‘ter- 
miiual to mak(‘ his native (“ountry 
an iiuhqxauh'Ut. n'pablie. 

Alii'i’ Hu^ rising of Ha* Viau*- 
/au‘hiuH in IKIO Bolivai* was sent, 
on aa unsueeessl’ul ndssioa to 
London, Hu*. Brit.isli govm’umenl. 
(b'cliniug to support II riwolt.aga.iust. 
Spa, in of till' Spanish (‘olonii'S in 
Am(M'i(-a. Buiaft(*rat.im(duorru‘w^ 
ed the war, deleati'd the Spanuinls 
near (lueui.a. and in IHI3 was pro- 
elaim(*d Libm’ator of Veiu'/auhi ” 
at. Caraeas. B<*al(*n la ISM, lu^ 



Simon Bolivar, 
TUo Liberator 


riq.ired to t'artagmui, th(‘ae(^ to 
da.mai(‘a, and Haiti, rallying Hu^ 
insm’g(*nts in Haiti and ])roeIaim- 
ing it' a n'publie. 

In Aug., 1SI9, Bolivar deeiHiv(*ly 
delVated tlic! Boyalistsat' Boyaeii, 
tviul in I )(*e. <d' 1 bat, y<'a.r Hu' 
publi(' of (Ndombia., eoiisiHllng of 
Hu* d(‘pt.s. of \5‘ney,uela, (h‘il'Oi. 
a, ad ( 'mi(lina.mar<‘a., was ^ pro- 
(dainu'd, with Boliva.ras pi’('sid('nt'. 
la l)<>e., 1921, bis forces undm* 
{h'lieral Suei't* |il)ei*at(‘d lN*ru al. 
Avaelua‘b(a linS'lly overtbrowiug 
Spa.uisli pows'i* in South Anu'riea.. 
d'la* soulliern |)rovine('.s of Bern 
formed tJieais('l V('W into a. Mopai'att' 
sla.ie naau'd Boliviii, alter t.lus 
Libt'rat.or, aiul adopl<'d in IK2b 
a const it id. ion drawn ap by him. 

llt^ was !'(* '(‘I<‘et ed pr(‘si(leat' ol 
(\)load)ia, in 1H2B and 1H2S but- 
was attaeln'd by tla^^ led(‘ralist 
si'ction of Hie r<‘publi<‘iiiis, wdio 
opposi'd bis e(‘nt ra.list. vii'ws. ^ A 
eonspii'iiey wa.s lorniod against, 
his tile, and in 1S29 Vemv.mda 
H('pa,rait(‘d from (hlouibia,. Bcdi- 
vai', di'is't'U to i'(*sign, laid down 
his olViei', ret in'd to ( hrlageuu, 
(Momhia., and died at. San l5*(lro, 
ai'ur Sa.iita Ma,rlii, Lee, 19, IKd9. 
His eonsid(‘ra.bI(* privn.i(‘ wealth 
was si»(‘nt. in tlu* \va.raof indepeiul- 
ene('. la ISd2 bis remains W('r<* 
brought, from Santa. Marta, to 
(*aira'ea.M, wdiere a public iuonu» 
meiil. to his memory was ('r(‘et(Hl 
in Bbi/.a Bolivar, ('oustill Livi'S, 
B. A. Martin, 1932 : Salvador (b* 

M Hit la.riagja., 1 9* )2. 


BOLIVIA: REPUBLIC OF THE ANDES 

■Ls' -ivilk till’ urlidi's on ihc other countries of S. Aineri’a, the 
principal ehai’ifcteristies of the flolhian rcpiiUtic aiut ih people are 
ileserihed, their history, emisfitalion, indnslries, and ( nJitri , .so 
also under separate headings for partieular hnens, nties, rieers, t/o 

Holivia IH a vomit, ry of Soul, I; l.oiToutial .''y,’, 

Aiimrica. It m lioumloil N.iimt valloyn li'om to (;,olK» jt-. 

K. I.y Hriwil, S. by I’lU'ftKimy mnl nboi'o Boa lovol I Hi'W' 

Armmtina, W. by (ilulo ami I’oru. Vuu«u.h. South of ( no habaoib. , 
a Lh no c.oaHl,liTU.. Aroii4l!l,t7b tho luin'o (inuhiul ihTlivity o- 
«(i in Tlioro Ill'll four main wih'iIh t.ho K. ih iiluo iloi'fily oroiicil 
toiioKraphioal •/•.ouch ; (i) 'I’lio Altf • liy HiroainH wliicli join t l.o A"uy'"' 
nlano: (it) Tho YiinnaH; (in) tlio ami l.a I’liiyi l.asinn ; f'"* « 

tuna; (iv) tins towiamis. 'I’lu' I'liiioil tlio 1 una, ami lin ll•l•t.lU' 
Altiniano in a iiliUoau, area ((.niM) valloyH aro tiiii'hly |. 0 |)ulaU'ii. 

In., at an avorn(>(' altit.mlo of 'i’iio rainy loroHt iamU amt Hlomny 
IliOOb ft. It tiiw lioUvoon Urn mivanniiH at the nor horn onto 
wiiMtorn ami l<;aHt.orn (.hirililloraH tlio lOaHioru ('.onhllcra, 
ofthoAiKloH. Tho VVoKtorn ('or- I.y lh<; Mainor,'. 
ilillora, formiUK tlio frontier w.tti iMul Jtoin rivorH ; amt bo 1 i 
(Idle, inelude.H peaks of mori' tluiu ton^sts and plains biiihei S. loitn 
21,999 ft., and many aeiivo vol- the pot<‘utially neli but umU*- 
canoes; it is for the most part, veloped lowlaiu s. 


rainless and arid. The Eastern 
Cordillera, rising in steep escarp 

\ A I i * I LV. 1 I 


PiioDiKJTH. TMui vvivdth of the 
AHiplauo lies in its iidmwalM. 


uoramera, rising m jr- . ..v», , 

monta troui the Altiplauo, falln ttolivia m llio Koroml inoHl nniiiiil 

shartilv towards the Amazon a.nt timprodueiug country in tlu* 
baHiu'hi the N.K. in tliiokly worhi. Thi'j'liiof winrooH. iiatioii- 
forested slopes gouged out by alised in 19.>2, an^ the Llallagua 
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iiiiii6S (whicli b^" 
longed, to the Patino 
interests) from which 
come 43 p-c. of all 
Bolivian prodnetion ; 
Cerro de Potosi 
(Hochschild) '26 p.c.; 
and Animas (Ara- 
mayo) 6 p.c. Most 
of the tin is exported 
in its crude form for 
smelting in the 
U.S.A. and Great 
Britain. Lead is 
mined around Potosi 
and copper in 
Corocoro. Anti- 
mony, wolfram, 
tungsten, zinc, gold, 
and silver are found 
in the low belt of 
hills near Oimro, but 
these minerals are 
worked only when 
world prices are high 
enough to defray the 
costs of production 
and transport. 
Minerals account for 
nearly all Bolivia’s 
exports, two -thirds 
being tin. 

In the south, at 
Sanandita and 
Camiri, there are 
petroleum wells, and 
a pipeline from 
Camiri takes oil to 
the refineries at 
Cochabamba and 
Sucre. Production 
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was TsiTmUhon litres, in the Yungas is of high quality, Great War). Bupiilies of onil^;ated 
but owing to labour and transport and abundant nee could be grown rubber arc inmlo(iuate. The same 
dif&culties it was cheaper 'to use around Santa Cruz ; about 90,000 apphes to qiuiunc biuk. . 

imported petrol ou the Altiplano. lbs. of cotton is produced, but the 000 

U the\ of the arid, wind- capacity of the textile mills at La loi;ested, witb .au 
swept Altiplano, on the Peruvian Paz is 2,000 tons a year. Tobacco, dinercnt hiiccich 
frontier where the 3,200 sq, m. vanilla, and sunflower-seeds are excellent (luality. .back of Blalhd 
Lake Titicaca modifies the ex- produced for domestic use. Coca, ioresLcrs and elheient inaehmery 
tremes of temperature, and where the plant yielding cocaine, is ex- and transport makes it impossib 
there is sufficient rainfall for the tensively grown in the '^ungas by to exiiort t us J' 

growing of crops, there are pros- Indians; they use traditional Ihe cattle ol the e 
perous Indian agricultural settle- methods in their expert iiroduction lands are a possible lood supply 
ments growing barley and potatoes, of the plant, vhich has a life of greater than any (hiinestic demand, 
and OTazing sheep and llamas. 40 years. The crop is lucrative, but owing to lack oi cold storage 
There are also scattered farms since from time immemorial the facilities and trail B})ort (hfliciUties 
alono' the Desaguardero, which Indian population of the Altiplano the bulk ol the herds run wic. 
drains Lake Titicaca into the has depended on the narcotic effect Small quantities of numt are flown 
shallow, salt Lake Poopo, and of chewing the leaves to protect to La Paz or sold on the hooi over 
alonfT the small rivers which flow themselves from the rigours of hun- the Brazilian and Argentine oor- 
from° the Eastern Cordillera into ger and cold. In the Puna grain ders. Trinidad is the only import 
the Altiplano. and fruit are widely cultivated. ant cattle market. Llamas are 

Bolivia is virtually self-support- used in the Cordilleras as ^ack- 

ing in barley, oats, rye, lucerne, Forest Products ^ ^ animals and provide woo lor 

potatoes, yucca, groimdnuts, Rubber of high elasticity and homespun cloth, and Irom trie 
bananas, and most fruits, and good quality grows wild in the alpaca and rarer vieuila comes 
could supply all its own needs for Amazonian “forests, but its col- fibre for more valuable yam; ex- 
food from the Yungas, the Puna, lection over wide areas in thick port of vicuna yarn is prohibited, 
and the eastern lowlands if it had jungle is economic only at times of Bolivia has little industry. 
sufficient resources to build roads, world booms or when (as during is an almost undeveloped potential 
clear rivers, import machinery, and the Japanese occupation of Malaya of 3*6 million' kW. of byclro- 
attract immigrants. Coffee grown and the East Indies in the Second electric ] lower ; there are cotton, 
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Bolivia. A icUiuous iii'ooeBsioa in tho small Indian villai^ft oS Santa Ana* 
on the name day oS the saint aKtor whom the village is named 


woollen, and rayon inillH ai La 
Paz usim? iinporUal yarnw ; a 
cement workw near by ])r()(luee(l 
some 38,000 Iona in 1052 ; nuUnlioa 
are a state monopoly ; e(lii>l(‘ oils 
expressed from Jiraizil nntiS, snn- 
flower-seed, and ^roundiuitw sup- 
ply domestic needs, manu- 

facUire of textiU^s and foo<l pro- 
cessing form the prinei])al iiubis- 
tries. Handicrafts show a, high 
standard of finish and design. 
Consumer goods account hjr some 
57 p.c. of imports, ca}nlal goo<ls 
for 23 p.c., raw' mniteriaJs for 15 
p.c., and fuels for 5 p.c. Wlnsit, 
wheat-flour, sugar, and_ eatth' 
amount to GO ]).e. of food imports. 

COMMTTNrCATrONS, Owiug to 

the extreme difUeuUn'S of emu- 
munication, consumer goods im- 
ported through Clulean ports to 
La Paz, and thence hy air t,o flu^ 
eastern agricultural distriefn, an^ 
prohibitively costly for tlu' ])oor 
Indian farmers ; theri^ is no (sisy 
way of transporting the food i)ro- 
duced in th(^ (sist to the Indk of 
the population living on Hn*. Alti- 
plano ; and tlie cost of transjiorf- 
from the mines of il\e Kasf.C'rn (Cor- 
dillera to })orts on the Ihieitie is 
very high. 

There are three radlvvays leading 
through passes in Hie VV(‘Hf<‘ru 
Cordillera to the Paeilie : (i) a 

61-m. line from La Ihv/ lo (huuiui, 
on Lake Titicaca, connecting l>y 
steamer with the SonHi(’'ru riy. of 
Peru which runs via Arc<iuipa fo 
Molleiido and Madarani ; (ii) the 
276-m. Ariea-La Paz rIy, eross- 
ing the frontier at (liarana ; (hi) 
the 729-m. Antofagasta- La Paz 
line, crossing the fronii<w at 
Ollague. A fourtli hues from La 
Paz to Buenos Aiix^s, runs along a 
natural esetirpmeni mxu’ the; loot 


of Hie hhvslern (lordilhu’a lo (udcir 
Argcmtimii at. Villazuu; flic l>i- 
\ve(‘kly sm'viei^ lakes 78 hours ; 
tlunydiH also a fira.iU'h tim^ from 
IHo Midalos to Ihtt.osl a.nd Muerca 
A litu' opeiKsl in 11155 eonnmds 
( ^x'luihamba with Sn,n(a. (Vuz a.nd 
(\)rumha, in Bra.zil, wlumee Hu^ 
line eonliimes to Santos on Hu' 
AHanti(^ ('oa.st of Brazil. It. wa.s 
const. met (sl, wit.h Bra.zilia.n assist.- 
a,nc(‘, <'hi(‘fly to tap t.lu' p<‘1.rol(Uun 
(le])osilH of Hont.lau’n Bolivia.. An- 
ot.h(U’ liu(', to he coust/metisl wdth 
Argcuitiue help naul also to tup 
p(droleum supplies, w'a-s plamu'd 
ladAVC'C'n Santa Cruz and Yaamihni. 

d’lu'He railways liave scnwaal the 
mining int.m'(^Ht.H rat.her Huui, t.hos(^ 
of Hm ginuu’al int.(*rnal (Mumomy. 
Owing to the high costs of con- 
st ruction and upkcc^p, fnughti 
cha.rgcs prohibitive for Hu* 

a.gri(‘\dl.uriHt.H of the Vungas and 
Puna, and most, of Hieir goods still 


travid hy llama or muh\ La Paz 
ami t.he- towns of tin' Altiplano use 
imporh'd imsvt,, wlieat, ri<-c, sugar, 
Hmher, and pid.rol wdiil<‘ honu' pro- 
ducts are uu(‘xploit<'d or wastiul. 

Dangerous Eoatls 

d’he road hetvviuui La, Pa.z and 
t.lu' Vungas is suhjiu'l. f<i land- 
shhh'H and Hidisid(m(’e ; i(. climbs 
through a. 15,(l(H)-ft. pa.ss at< a 
gra.<lient. of M,2l)t> ft. in 50 m., 
fi,ud its innumerahlc hairpin lumds 
are st.rmvn with the diMiris of 
V(*lucle5H whicli Imve e<»tm‘ to gri(d’, 
It is imiiutaiiu'd hy the r<‘.V(mm‘ 
from cucau 'Phe projix-tod ron<l 
from Saeat.a t.o M(mt('punco will 
ludp to makt^ catHe from tins 
Trinidad an'a, availahh^ to Hn^ 
Alt iphtno ; and a mwv })a.v<xl high- 
wuty uiuhu’ const. nu'l ion hetwaam 
Santa (Vuz ami (*oelud>amha will 
eoumx't producing wdth consuming 
aiasiiH. Hven (m tin* Antiplano, 
tihe surface of loosi^ sliaU^ makes 
road (‘onstrueHtm eosHy anddith- 
eidtf, and tlu^ mud roads of the* 
lowlands are p<wiodically ohliter- 
a-ied hy Hooding. 

Air l.ransport rea(du*H distrii’ts 
formerly iuaec‘(*HHihle ; hut it is 
too cosily lo he a soluHon to 
Bolivian tu’anspori prohhmis. hdu‘re 
arc rt'gidar M<‘rvic(’iM laU.wecn the 
lurgen* towns mid from La Paz 
to C1hh*, Piu'u, Arg(*ntina, and 
lirazil. 

(JoNSTiTiTTroN. BoUviai’s first 
democratic*, id(‘alistic. constitiiHon 
was drafted hy Simon Bolivar in 
182G. It was modific'd in IHHO 
and furHn*r revised in H)3H and 
MM'5. Lxeeutive powm* is vcsticsl 
in the preaidcmt, who is elctd^ed 
every lour years and may not 
sueec'cd himst'If, tlnmgh he is 
eligihlo to sta.nd again after four 
years. Congress, which sits at La 



Bolivia. Spectators attending a bull-baiting at Cochabamba, capital of 
Cochabamba department in central Bolivia 



Paz, the political capital, con- 
sists of a senate, with three mem- 
bers for each of the nine depart- 
ments elected for six years, one- 
third retiring every two 37’ears ; 
and a chamber of deputies elected 
every four y^ears, one-half retiring 
every two years. There is a pre- 
fect, appointed by the president, 
for each department : he exer- 
cises political, administrative, and 
military authority ; and dele- 
gates, also appointed by the 
president, for the three delega- 
cioms which lie outside the juris- 
diction of the departments. 

Indian communities are or- 
ganized in tribes under headmen 
who often exercise a strong moral 
influence, although they had no 
political standing until the elec- 
toral reforms of 1952, which abro- 
gated the former promsos of 
Hteracy and income, and gave 
the vote to single citizens, both 
men and women, of 21, to married 
citizens of 18. Previously to quali- 
fy as a voter a citizen had to be 
able to sign his (or her) name in 
Spanish and have an income of not 
less than 200 bolivianos a year 
(approximately one U.S. dollar at 
the official rate of exchange). In 

1951 the electoral roll numbered 
1 60,000 (out of a popula tion of more 
than three million) ; only 50 p.c. of 
those eligible actually voted. In 

1952 it rose to 2,500,000, 

There has been a wide gap 
between the democratic principles 
of the constitution and the con- 
dition of two-thirds of the people 
who have lived in serfdom and 
acute poverty. An ambitious 
programme of social welfare seeks 
to redress these anomalies. 

Beligiou and Education 

There is religious toleration, but 
the State supports the R.G. 
religion which the Indians com- 
bine with the picturesque rites of 
their prehistoric cults. A law' of 
1932 allowed divorce. The official 
Ismguage is Spnish, but Indian 
dialects are widely spoken. 

Education. There are seven 
universities, at Sucre (founded 
1624), La Paz, Cochabamba, Potosi, 
Santa Cruz, Oruro, and Tarija. 
Primary education is xitifully in- 
adequate. There are schools for 
the training of teachers, including 
two for teachers of rural Indians. 
In the 1955 budget education was 
the largest single item. 

People, According to the 1950 
census there were 3,019,031 in- 
habitants (but it is admittedly 
difficult to register the rural 
population), 56^ p.c. Indian, 30 
p.c. choio (mixed blood), 14 p.c. 


white. The distinetion is more 
social than ethnic. The whites 
are the ruling minority ; _ the 
cholos are the minor administra- 
tive section ; the Indians are the 
labourers. The highest wdiite 
populations are found at Tarija, 
Santa Cruz, and Coehabamha ; 
the highest Indian around Lake 
Titicaca ; La Paz is rouglily 
half-and-half. The Indians of the 
xA.ltiplano, who, apart from the 
fanning communities round Lake 
Titicaca, work principally in th(^ 
mines, are Aymara-spcaking and 
descended from pre-luca stock ; 
they are of good intelligence and 
mechanical "aptitude, reserved, 
stoic, unambitious, and parochial. 
In compensation for the soardty 
of oxygen at the high altitudes at 
which they work (La Paz is tlic 
highest capital in the world, and 
Lake Titicaca the highest navig- 
able lake) they have a greater lung 
capacity and more red blood cor- 
puscles than those living at sea 
level. Few' peoples are capable of 
such sustained labour on such 
meagre sustenance. 

The lowland Indians arc d(‘.H- 
cendants of the Incas and speak 
the Quechua tongue. They are 
accustomed to scratch the soil just 
enough to support their extremely 
low standard of living ; they aiu 
not interested in growing a surplus 
for the use of the inhabitants of 
the Altijilano. Bolivians have a 
surprisingfy long expectation of 
life, in spite of their poverty : the 
census of 1950 showed 1,201 
centenarians. 

History. The monolithic gate- 
way of superb construction and 
masonry w'hieh stands at the 
south end of Lake Titicaca, is 
evidence of a pre-Inca civilization 
of a high order, for the (^uechua- 
speaking Incas of Cuzco found 
Aymara-spcaking Indians living 
among the ruins when they con- 
quered the area c. a.d. 1200. The 
region remained under the Intias 
until the coming of the Spaniards, 
who in 1538 founded Sucre (which 
is still the official, though La Paz 
is the political, capital). After 
the discovery of silver at Potosi 
in 1545 the country assumed great 
importance for the Conquistadors, 
who built what are still the chief 
towns of W. Bolivia. It is said 
that the mines near Potosi pro- 
duced $U.S. 1,000,000,000 worth 
of silver over a period of 400 
years. The country w'as at first 
called Charcas, and its capital, 
Sucre, held jurisdiction over the 
three great provinces of Buenos 
Aires and Tucuman (now in 
Argentina) and Paraguay until 


1776, when its inlliieuce was 
I’l'duced 1,0 what was more nearly 
the cxt(“nt oC present-day Bolivia. 

Tliroughout th(^ eolon'ial pci*io(l 
Charcas enjoyed gnuit eiiltural 
and cu'onomie impoiia,n<‘(‘. The 
])olitiea,l, artistic, and redigious 
life of Poiosi during tlie 18th 
(‘(‘utury has Ixaui e()mpar(Ml with 
tliat of the eilioH of the Italian 
lvC‘na.iHsaiie(% whiU‘. Sucre vied 
with Bogotfi, as the Atliens of 
Am(‘i‘i(‘a,” and La, Paz waHHU|)remc 
in eoiumereiuil ])roNpiH’ity, It was 
))eea,us(‘ of this niaturiCv that 
revoliitioimry movu'monts against 
S})a,in lirst h(\ga,n in wind b(u*anie 
Bolivia. 

Affcr jna,iiy revolls by cholos 
n,n(l Indians (luring KU) 1-1770, the 
UiLiv<?i’sity of S. I0*a,uels Xavier at 
Sucre advocated l,hei inde[)en(lence 
of all th(^ Spa-uish colonies. In 
1822, Bolivar’s gcanwal, Sucre, 
with th(^ help of u largf' British 
eont,ing('nt, won the i)att]e of 
Ayaeueho, and on Aug. 2.5, 1825. 
Bolivar gav(' Ins own name to the 
country. The first constitution 
waiH drawn up in 1826, hut Sucre 
ruled a,H a di(d,ator for ten years. 

Bolivia’s d(‘eliue has been duo 
liartly to g(M)graphi<! barriers 
which liave nunh^ it difficult, on a 
basis of llama and mule transport, 
to oc(‘upy and ('xploit its separate 
pobuitiidly ri<di aiavis, adid partly 
to foreign attrition, hi the War 
of the Pacilic, 1879-83, it lost the 
nitrate lields of the Atacama 
Desert,, wdth its Paeilic littoral, to 
Chile, which built in couqKnisation 
the railway between Arica and La 
IV/. Bolivia lost to Brazil by a 
treaty of 1867 r. 100,000 sep m. 
along its N.E. frontier ; and again 
to Bra'/il, in 1903, eeded Acre 
territory in rtdurn for a Brazilian 
promise to build the Madeira- 
Mamor(f^ railway, wliicdi never 
n'ached its agi'c^ed destination of 
Hiberalta. hi 1938 Bolivia lost 
70 p.c. of (ffiaco to Paraguay (aee 
Chaco War). 3’h(^ (Mxmomic effects 
of the Chaco War were in part 
compensated by the boom in non- 
ferrous metals during the Second 
Great War and the Korean War ; 
but the poliliical a,ud moral effects 
were fuir-nuiehing. 

Period of Disorders 

After 1936 there was a decade 
of military coups, counter-revolu- 
tion, an(i political manoeuvring 
culminating in a popular rising 
and the assassination of President 
Gualberto Villaroel, loader of the 
National Eevolu tion ary Move- 
ment. Thereafter the co\mtry was 
governed by an unstable aliianoe 
of centre parties representing the 



1. A till mine, one of the many which make Bolivia 
the second most iinportaut proclucei' of tin in the woidd. 

2. Street clothes market at I,<a Paz. 3. A ChiriRuauo 
woman carrying her child in characteristic manner. 
4. Herd of llamas, Bolivia’s beasts of burden ; the 


females are use<i as milcjh aiiuuals, 5. The (lute ol 
the Sun, most famous of the monolitlis in the Tialiu- 
auaco district. 6, Aymurnludian woman seUiiig meat, 

7. Uomes of the Aymaru hidiaiis in a mountain village. 

8. The Kio Chiiuurti flowing tlu'tmgh detiNc toicht 


BOLIVIA ! DIVERSE SCENES OF TOWN AND COUNTRY LIFE 
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landed, professional, and official 
classes. An inconclusive election 
in 1951 was followed by a military 
junta, which, was opposed by a 
coalition between the right-wing 
National Eevolutionary Movement 
and the armed mineworkers under 
Juan Lechin, the left-wing leader. 
The regular militia was defeated 
and a revolutionary govt, was set 
up under the presidency of Paz 
Estenssoro in 1952. The new 
regime nationalised the huge 
mining concerns of Patino, Hochs- 
child, and Aramayo, which were 
responsible for three-quarters of 
the country’s mineral production ; 
whereupon the essential foreign 
technicians withdrew, with a 
resulting rise in costs and fall in 
production. It made suffiage uni- 
versal, regardless of literacy or 
income ; this involved a shift of 
voting pow’er from the white 
minority to the Indian majority. 
It inaugurated the distribution of 
large estates to Indian subsistence 
farmers ; and introduced long 
overdue social services and in- 
creased expenditure on education. 

Culture. Bohvia has a wide 
variety of native handicrafts, and 
a wealth of folk lore, but has made 
little contribution to contemporary 
Latin-American music or art. 
Franz Tamayo is the outstanding 
20th-century poet, and many 
novels have been wTitten around 
the lives of the Indian miners, the 
agricultural Indians, and the 
cholos. The cultural supplements 
and international information of 
the most important daily news- 
paper, La Razon, were of a high 
order, but this paper was owned 
by the big mining interests, and 
was suppressed when these were 
nationalised. 

Bibliography. Ancient Civiliza- 
tions of the Andes, P. A. Means, 
1931 ; Bolivia, H. Kirchoff, 1944 ; 
Bohvar and the Independence of 
Spanish America, J. B. Tread, 1946 ; 
Latin America, P. E. James, 1950 ; 
The Economy of Latin America, 
R. C. Gordon, 1950 ; Bolivia, 
H. Osborn, 1954. 

Boliviano. Monetary unit of 
Bolivia. It is divided into 100 
centavos. The official rate of ex- 
change in 1956 for all imports and 
exports was Bs. 190 to the U.S. t 
Bolkhov OR Boloeeov. Town 
of the R.aF.S.R., in the region of 
Orel. It stands on the Nugra river, 
a tributary of the Oka, 36 m. N. of 
the town of Orel. Well built and 
surrounded by gardens, it has a 
cathedral, tanneries, and a trade 
in hemp, tallow, linseed -oil, soap, 
hides, and cattle. Fruit and 
vegetables are grown in the sur- 
rounding district. One of the chief 


features of the town is a monastery, 
called Optina Pustyn. 

BoUandists. Name given to 
the body of R.C. scholars respons- 
ible for the preparation of Acta 
Sanctorum, or deeds of the Saints. 
They -were Flemish Jesuits named 
after Jan van Bolland (1596-1 665), 
the first editor. Material had been 
collected by Herbert Rosweidc 
(1569-1629), the originator of the 
idea, and on this Bolland, assisted 
by Godfrey Henschen (1601-81), 
began to work at Antweip. The 
first volumes appeared in 1 643 ; 
the work was suspended for a time 
by the Spanish Inquisition, and 
was frequently obstructed. On 
the suppression of the Jesuits in 
1773 the BoUandists were given a 
monastery in Brussels, but in 1788 
were again chocked by cessation 
of financial assistance from the 
government. Their library was 
sold to the abbey of Tongerloo, 
where up to 1794 one or two more 
volumes were produced. 

The biographies and stories of 
the saints in the Acta follow the 
calendar, and by 1794 the series, 
in 53 volumes, had reached the 
middle of Oct. In 1796 the 
French Revolutionary armies over- 
ran Flanders, and it was not until 
1837 that the BoUandists could 
continue their work. Belgium 
had proclaimed itself an indepen- 
dent state in 1831, and in 1837 the 
Belgian government authorised 
the Jesuits to resume at Brussels ; 
an annual government subsidy 
w’as paid to them until 1868. In 
1845 the first volume of a second 
series appeared ; this was followed 
by others. In 1882 a new depar- 
ture was made, an attempt to 
bring the work into harmony 
with modern critical methods. A 
quarterly journal, the Analecta 
Bollandiana, was issued, and the 
society became in effect a college 
for the study of hagiology. The 
lives of the saints continued to be 
edited and published, hut the mem - 
hers also criticised and catalogued 
collections of MSS. on the subject. 

Bdllington. Urban district of 
Cheshire, England, 3 m. N.E. of 
Macclesfield. The church of S, 
John the Baptist is built in the 
Early English style. Silk and 
cotton, and rayon, nylon, and 
other synthetic fabrics, are mami- 
factured, and there are calico 
printing and paper staining indus- 
tries. Stone is quarried in the 
district. Pop. (1951) 5,313. 

^BoU Weevil or Mexican? Boll 
Weevil {Anthonomus grandis). 
Beetle pest of cotton. Originally 
South American, it has spread 
into the cotton-growing areas of 


Mexico iiud the U.S. A., where it 
is a serious pest. The beetle, 
oiic-third of an inch long, puiie- 
tures the immature cotton })ol], 
inside which it lays its eggs. 
The eggs hatdi in three days into 
wliite, legless larva, o whie.'h feed 
inside the boll, beeuming fully- 
grown in four to 12 days. The 
larvae then pass into the pupa 
stage from which the weevil 
emei'ges. Cotton bolls severely 
attiudvcd by the weevil vot and 
fall to tile ground, in the U.S.A. 
the boll weevil aunually destroys 
growing cotton e(|iuvalent "to 
many thousands of bales. In 
com])ating tlm weevil it is im- 
jiortant to I'orce the cotton plants 
as quickly as ])OHsible through the 
budding stagey when they are 
most likely to be attacked. As 
the boll weevil can live through the 
winter in the debris left after 
harvesting, the (!otton fields and 
bordiu’s arc cleared uj) in the late 
autumn. During growth of the 
cotton (!rop tlu'. weevil can be con- 
trolled by spraying witii calcium 
arsenate. 

Boll Worm. CAU'rpillar ])est of 
plants, esi)eei;vlly oi' cotton. It is 
so called from its attacking the 
boll or s(‘e(l-po(l. The moat 
destriictiv(', the larva of tlic moth 
Hdiothis (vrnii(j('i\ is a serious 
cotton p('Ht ; it also attacks Indian 
corn, tomatoes, and other crops. 
The Egyptian boll worm {Barias 
inmiana)^ the hidian boll worm 
{E. itmulann and E. fabia)^ and 
the pink boll worm {Odachia 
gcmi/piella) are other examples of 
these calxu'pillars. 

Bolm Sjo. Lak(^ in Gothland, 
Sweden, 53 lu. N.N. W. of Kristiau- 
stad. It is some 20 m. long by 7 m. 
broad, island of Bolmso, in 

the centre of the lake, has interest- 
ing anti(j\iititiH. 

Bolo, Paul (ex. 1918). French 
adventurer and traitor. Born in 
Reunion, he cuimo to Marseilles 
as a boy and then lived by his wits 
in various parts of the world. In 
Fob., 1915, having been made 
pasha by Abbas Hilmi, ox-Khedivo 
of Egypt, ho proposed to Abbas 
that money sliould be obtained 
from Germany to finance a press 
campaign for pcac(5 in France. In 
1915 and J9I6 Bolo travelled in 
the U.S.A. and it was jmeved that 
during that period he received over 
£300,000 from German sources. 
Arrested in Paris, Hept. 28, 1917, 
and brought to trial Feb, 4, 1918, 
on the charge of obtaining money 
from the enemy in order to create 
a pacifist movement in France, he 
wa.s condemned to death, and shot 
at Vincennes, Aj)ril 17, 1918. 
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Bologna. N. Itiily, in I'lurnpn in th(‘ Middies A.^(*h, 10, (MK) 

Emilia-Knni-'^ff'Li t'o^inn. It' li(‘s sin(l(‘niH, it. \h sai<l, ai.lfnnU'd ]i in 
between Modena on Uh^ W. and 12(52. 'PIk^ library is rieli in books 
Ravenna on i\w E. Sloping from and MSS. Th(‘ aea, demy of lin(‘ art s 
the Tuscan Apennines to the has v;Uu;ibl(^ <‘xampl(‘H of tli(‘ 
valley of the IN), and eov(Ting ivn Itologne.s(‘ seliool of painting, 
area of 1,421) stp nn, it is fenhaha .Among na11v('M uann^ (bndo lieni, 

It was foVrnerly part of l'lu‘ l-to- I).>m<mi('hino, il)(‘ Carnn-ei, (bun*- 
niaoTia. lh)p. '(1061 ) 7(iS,;i24. t'ino, lA'.'Uiet'seo .Mliani, b'raneia, 

Bologna (ane. Bononiji). (Oty (lalva.ni, a,n<l Kossiiii. Tlu' eivie 
of ItalvTcapital of the prov. of B<)- imiH(mm, 1712 , Inis a, n imporOint 
logna.' ' It stands on tlu^ riv(‘rs (M>ll(‘eth>n ()f ant i<pii( ies. Outsiih' 

Bi(‘no Jind So,- tin* eity lit's the I7t.h 'eent.nry pib 
sb/ vena., and on tlu^ grima.g(' elmreh of t.lu' Madonna di 
Ainnilia.n \Ma.y, Sa.n Buea, which is approa<'h<Ml by 
^ and is a. junct ion an area.ded passagt^ 2 m. long, witli 

1«M n). by rly. (5(5(5 a.ri'h(‘S a.ml nunuM-ons (Oiap(ds. 

S.B. of 'M'ibi'n. Tlu^ (ta.rtibusia.n momi.stery foumhal 
V^ying in n.g(^ B506 is now a. eiMiudnry. 0’1 um‘(' is 

w'it.h Kntms it is an obstu’va.tnry a.nd a. botanie 

nodal for its ga.rdtm whieb is eonsid(M’ed on<‘ of Hulpbid(s glows in the da.fk wiUi a.n 
Bologna city aims ijip. tin' rieh(*sti in Bnropi'. Bologna is a. ora.ngea'olourisl himim’setmee, the 

versity, feudal pa.la(!es a.nd towers, busy imlust ria.l eity a,nd is noted 
public buildings, a,r<wb'd st.r('(*t.s for it.s sa.nHiig<'s, nia,eu.roni, pri'- 
and fortifications. Its high brick starved fruits, liipunirs, pi'rfunnu’y, 
walls, dating from 120)5, a.n' 6.1 m. soap, t.(‘xtileM, (Mindies, a.nd glass, 
in cireuiufenmeci and pic'rca'd by are print.ing a.nd lil.liograipbie 

12gate.s; they eneloH('i an irr(^gula.r works. Bologna, has givam ('igbt. 
hexagon, the eent.n^ Ix'ing tlu^ popes a.nd moiv' than 200 ea.i’(!inals 

to tln^ (’bureln Boj). (1061) 








Ansiriansin IS10. I n Ala.reh, 1 S(i0, 
it. va.s a.niu'M'd to tlu^ kingdom 
of Italy by t.lu^ oia'rwludming 
vot(' of it.s inbabii.a.nts. dN>wa.rds 
tin' (Mid of tin' Second (Jn'at. War 
t.be (h'rma.ns abandoin'd tiu'. city 
to Italian pa.t.riot forei's. llnit.s of 

t. lnv Alli('d .6tb a.nd St.h arnnk's 
('nt('r('d Ibdogiuii .simulta.n('onsly on 
.April 21, 10*16. Tin' suburbs wen' 
eonsidi'ra bly da.ma.g(‘d, but tlu' 
e('n1.r<' Hutb'ix'd litth'. 

Bolognian Phosphorus oit 
Boloonian Stonm. Bumiin‘se('nt. 

ba. rinm snlpldchN Ba.S, first pn'- 
pari'd in Bologna, in 1(502 by a 
('obbli'r who lu'ati'd tbi' local 
barium sulpba.i.e with charcoal -a. 
proec'SH still used eommer(M'a.ny. 
Aft.er exposun' to light, barium 


Piazza Maggiore and Ni'ptuin 
Scpiarc. The town is iutersi'id.i'd by 
the Reno Ca.na,l. 

Of its hundred ehureln's, S. 
Stefano is distinguisln'd by bi'ing 
composed of eight dilb'n'iit bnihb 
inga, the earliest, t.he former ea.iln'- 
drill, dating from tin' 'Itb century ; 
the whole b(‘ing eluirgt'd with 
architectu ral , 



artistic, and re- 
ligious interest. 

Bologna is tin' 
seat of an arcb- 
bishop, its cathe- 
dral of S. Pet('r 
being modern and 
rococo in .stylt'. 

S. Petronio, tin' 
largest church, 
though unfin- 
ished, dates from 
1390; the in- 
terior is impos- 
ing and rich in 
works of art. 

Here Charles A’^ 

was crowned by the ])Op(‘, lA'b. 24, 
1530. S. Praneeseo, 123(5- (53, is a 
fine Gothic church. This was 
badly damaged in tlu' Second 
Great War. Of the leaning towers, 
that of Asinelli, founded 1110, is 
320 ft. high and 4 ft. out. of the 
perpendicular; the untinisbed 
Torre Garisenda is 100 ft. high 
and has a 9 ft. iuclination. 

The university, foundc'd in the 
11th century, was not housed in a 
special building until 16(52. It wa,s 
noted for teaching jurisprudcMic'C 
in the 11th and anatomy in the 
14th century. PAxmous throughout 


,341,072. 

hii'sti ealb'd lA'lsinn., a.n blt.rusean 
t.own, liologna. wn.s <'a.f)t,ui'('d by tb(' 
Ih)ii Jind r('na.m('d Bommia. It 
wa'4 mn.d('a. Roman colony ISO u.c., 
railing su('('esHiv('ly t a thi' Bom- 
bards and thct Pranks, ('bark'* 
n\a.gn(' nunh' it. a, fnn' eit.y. Saek('d 

by tlu' Hungar- 
ians in A.i>. i)02, 
it bi'canu' a. r('- 
publi(' about 
112*t, and took 
pa.rt in tlu' (Uii- 
in'llitu' h'uds, fall- 
ing in 1,60(5 to tb(‘ 
f)apa('y, to wbieb 
i it rt‘V('rt,('d in 
BS16afti('r Ih'c'ueh 
oe('u oation. It 
was H‘si('g('d and 
ea.pt.ur('d by tlu' 





Bologna, ItMy. The courlyaid and cloisters o* the 

Above, the magn ' 

Madonna di S. Luca 


arlyi 

College of Spain. Above, the magnificent church of 


('xaet. sha.(l(' of whicdi va,ri('S with 
th(' (.('tnjx'i’at.ure. O’lu' plK'nomonon 
is tlpor('se<*ne(', not elu'niilunuiu's- 
(’('ne(' as in real phosphonis, and 
.scM'ins (.0 d('p('U(l on tlu' [)r<‘S('nee of 
lu'avy m('t.a.ls a.H iniipurit.i('S in the 
barium sulpbidi', 

Bolognini, ( 1 n »va n n i B a'iums'I’a 
( 1(511 SS). It.a.lia.n paiiiit.t'r and 
('t.elu'r. Born a.t. Bologna., In' wa.M 
oiu' of t.lu' most, (list inguis'K'd of 
(juido Ih'iiiAs (liHeij)l('s. IIi( In'st 
pa.iniings W('r(' ('X('tMd,ed for tin' 
('hureln's of Sa.nt.a. Ma.i ia, Nuova, 
d('i SiM’vi, and la Buritk, in bis 
naitiv(' ('it,y. As an ('t('ln'r he was 
eoiKM'rned with tlu' ri'prodnet.ion 
of his ma.st('r's pietuiX's. 

Boloki. Buiutu dinU'et H[M>k('n 
in t,h(' Belgifin (hngo. 4\ypieal of 
tlu' Ngala la,nguag(‘, wlnk'b, owing 
to t.lu' tra.ding a.e.t.ivity <d' t.lu' Ba,n- 
ga,la., ba.H spn'ad in a. eon vt'ntional- 
is('(l form ov(M’ Nort.li (longo, it is 
a,lli(‘d to liobangi, spok('n in t.lu‘ 
sa.nu' rc'gion. 

Bolometor (Gr, hole, throw, 
b(Mi.ni ; '}nrtr<^n, nnaisure). Instru- 
ment for nn'asuring ra(lia.nt lu'at, 
e.f/, in (lel('rmining tdu' in- 

Is'iisitry of radia- 
tion in dilh'reut 
portions of a spec- 
trum, 'Phe first 
liolouu'ter, in- 
v('nt(‘d by S. B. 
Bangk'y in IHHI, 
eonsish'd of t.wo 
blat'kem'd plat- 
inum striim, one 
in (Mieh arm t.f a 
W b (' a i H t o n (' 
bridg(' (sve Bridg<', 
Kh'e ri(Mil). Int<'n- 
sity of ra.diat.ion 
falling nt)on oiu' 
of t.lu' strips a.tul 
altering its 
irieal resistaneu 
was meiisured by 
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the degree to which the needle of 
a galvanometer in circuit was de- 
flected. Langley devised the in- 
strument for measuring solar 
radiation. Since his da}’ it has 
been developed to give a response 
to radiations of extremely muiute 
intensity. The principle is that a 
‘‘ black bodv ” absorbs heat raeba- 
tion and undergoes a rise in 
temperature ; its electrical resist- 
ance also increases, so that balance 
previously established is upset, 
and the phenomenon can be re- 
corded and made to give a visible 
indication by the use of a galvano- 
meter (^.r.). 

Bolor-Tagh or Belue-Tagh. 
Mt. chain of central Asia. Now 
known as the Kizil Yart, between 
Russian and Chinese Turkistan, it 
forms part of the Pamirs, and 
unites with the Tian-shan Mts. in 
the N. and the Kiven-lun Mts. m 
the S. Its general elevation is 
from 16,000 ft. to 20,000 ft., Mus- 
tagh-ata attaining 25,760 ft. 

Bolsena (anc. Lacus Volsinien- 
sis). Lake of Italy, in the prov. of 
Viter ho, 11 m. N.W. of Viterbo. 
The era.ter of an extinct volcano, 
995 ft. high, it is 8 m. long by 7 m. 
broad, 480 ft. deep, and has an 
area of 44 sq. m. It contains the 
islands of Bisentina and Martana, 
and discharges its waters by the 
Marta river into the Mediterranean. 

Bolsena (ane. Volsinii). Town 
of Italy, in Viterbo prov., on the 
N.E. shore of the lake of Bolsena, 
9 m. S.W. of Orvieto. One of 
the 12 Etruscan cities, it has 
remains of the ancient and man} 
of the Latin town. Pop. (1951) 
4,263. Its church was the scene 
of the Miracle of Bolsena, 1203, 
commemorated in the Corpus 
Cbristi festival, in Raphael's fresco 
in the Vatican, and in the founding 
of Orvieto cathedral. This miracle 
was attributed to the incredulity 
of a priest about the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. Its truth, so 
it was said, was proved to him 
when drops of blood appeared on 
the Host he was consecrating. 

Bolshevik (Russ. boVshe, more). 
Russian pobtical label, dating 
from 1903. In that year the 
exiled Russian social democratic 
(socialist) party transferred its 
second congress from Brussels 
(where it had been stopped by 
police action) to London, and 
important differences in doctrine 
and policy emerged. One faction, 
led by Mai-tov, advocated com- 
promise and cooperation with 
Bberals and other moderates in 
order eventually to overthrow 
tsardom. The other, led by Lenin, 
urged a purely proletarian revo- 


lution, the putting into practice 
of the doctrine of Karl Mai‘.x, 
entailing forcible seizure by the 
workers of the control of all pro- 
duction and the destruction of the 
capitalist regime in favour of a 
communal order run by workers 
in their own interests. Lenin’s 
followers being in the majority 
(25 votes to 23), they were thence- 
forward known, as the Bolsheviki, 
the leas extreme faction being 
called Mensheviki. The latter 
withdrew from the party, and by 
1905 each faction had its own 
organization. For the failure of 
the unsuccessful revolution of that 
year each blamed the other. 

The Mensheviks cooperated with 
the more moderate parties, in- 
cluding the cadets or intellectual 
socialists, who w’cre satisfied with 
gradual reform within the existing 
constitution. It was the cadets, 
under Kerensky, who supplanted 
the tsar in March, 1917. But the 
vacillations of their provisional 
government made comparatively 
simple the revolution of Oct. (O.S."), 
1917, by wdiich Lenin and the 
Bolsheviki came to pow’er. With 
the help of the revolutionary Red 
Army, founded and led by^ Trot- 
sky, they crushed all opposition 
by force, became the sole party in 
the state, and established a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. They 
waged ruthless war upon capitalism 
and thereby upon the dependent 
bourgeoisie ; and, as in all war, 
much guiltless blood was shed 
and there was much to horrify and 
disgust the outer world, fto the 
word bolshevism impressed itself 
upon all civilized nations, though 
for more than a decade its exact 
meaning was obscured by its over- 
use as a “bogy” word, e.y. by 
Hitler in his speeches. It is not 
synonymous with communism, 
but rather the method by which a 
particular communistic state was 
established. Except historically, 
the terms Bolshevik and Bol- 
shevism passed out of use after the 
Second Great War. Consult The 
Practice and Theory of Bolshe- 
vism, B. Russell, 2nd ed., 1949. 
See Russia, History. 

, Bolsover. Urban dist. and par- 
ish of Derbyshire, England. It 
stands 6 m. E. of Chesterfield, 
and is served by rly. It has a 
Norman church and ruins of a 
castle. A coal-mining centre, in- 
habited chiefly by miners and their 
families, it gives its name to a co. 
constituency. Pop. (1951) 10,815. 

Bolster. Word with various 
meanings. (1) A bead rest, for 
use when reclining, consisting of a 
long cushion stuffed with down, 


s feathers, hair, etc. (2) Tran.svcrso 
, member placed across the main 
! underframc of a locomotive tender 
• on wdnch part of tlio weight of the 
: vehicle rests, and by which it is 
, transferred to tlio truck or bogie 
I and thence to tla^ wheds. (3)^A 
i block upon which mc-tal is sup- 
ported during punching. (*:1) 
shoulder of a knife, cln.^el, etc., at 
the junction of tang with the 
blade. (5) A term ust'd in cou- 
iicxion with j)artM of jjianos, 
fittings for .ship.s, saddh'ry, etc. 

Bolt. Tmpleinmt ol’whit;h there 

are f.wo important classes. (i) 
Those used fc)r fastening doors, 
gates, (‘tc. (2) Those in (common 

use by engiiu'crs and others for 
securing together the component 
parts of machines and otluu- ob- 
jects. The finst class comjiriHcs a 
sliding member, commonly of 
metal, which t'ngnges a socket 
fixed to a nn'mbtT oilu'r than that 
which carries the holt. The 
second class eomprisc's a rod of 
metal usually provided with a 
head which may be engaged by a 
spaniuT, and liaving a screwed 
end for the nau'ption of a nut. 

Bolt Head. Hiwlland on the 
S. coa.st of Devon, England. It 
lies W. of tlu^ Salcombe estuary, 
at an alt. of 433 ft. In 1928 the 
National Trust acqnin'd 580 acres. 

Bolton, (k). bor. and cotton 
making town of l^uicashirc, Eng- 
laud. It is 196 m. by railway 

N.W. of I^ondon. 

W'm MF of 

\ Vv, if; I eldest and 

''‘Mr 

Jli\ LN f'<^5nfcrcs of the 
■ S' 'M. cotton industry, 
l| B A, \ was for ci'iituries 
famous for its 
Bolton arms wool Urn goods. 

Its wool industry 
owed tnuch to the Blemish 
settlors <^f the 14th century, and to 
later Ercmfii irntyiigraiits. Erom 
the mid-]8th century cotton re- 
placed wool as Bolton’s chief nmuu- 
I’acture, and here were adopted 
the spinning frame and mule, the 
respective inventions of Richard 
Arkwright, a resident, and of 
Samuel Crompton, a native. Their 
introduction led to the building 
of many factories and consc'quont 
advance in the otitijut of cotton 
manufactures. In arldition to the 
manufacture of muslins, lino cali- 
coes, dimities, quiltings, etc,, 
Bolton has large dyoworks, bleach- 
ing and paper mills, foundries, and 
chemical, steel, and iron w’orks. 
Coal is worked in the vicinity. 

Although actually an old town, 
Bolton presents quite a modern 
appcarairce, most of its buildings 
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Bolton Castle. The handsonio re- 
mains oJ this 14th-oentiiry Yorkshire 
stronghold 


being of lOMi- and liOi-h-canilitiry 
construction. 1’hcy include a Innid' 
some town luill with civic ccid.n^, 
art and natural ]dHiK)ry inuHCMimH, 
the market hall, and mnu'ral publii^ 
libraries. The grammar hcUooI wjm 
founded in 1524 ; the t,(H4nu(*al 
college was estaTlisluHl by lJu‘ cor^ 
poration. 4dio famous footiball 
team Bolton Wa-uderm’s wn-s 
founded 1874 as tlu'. dhrist (Hnirch 
Club. On its ground at Holton on 
March 1), 1{)4(), otunirrcd Mu^ worsl- 
recorded disaster (‘onnecte<l with 
football in the U.K., wlum 52 
spectators were cruHlmd to (h^alh 
after the breaking of a barricM*. 

Among the undertakingH dev(4- 
oped by the town were th(‘ water- 
works, acquired in IH4-7, gas and 
electric works, t ransport., nnu’kct.s, 
libraries, abattoi rs, hoH])italH, baths, 
parks, and playing liclds. Bolton 
was incorporated in 185K, jind bt'- 
came a eo. bor. 50 yctars iMdcu’. In 
1832 constituted a park bor., und<u- 
the 1948 rediHt.rib\itiion Ibdtion Ix'- 
came two hor, constitucncicH, 
Pop. (1951) l()7,lh7. 

Bolton. Abbey. Parish and vil- 
lage in the W. Biding of Yorkshir(\ 
England, 22 m. N.VV. of laavls, 
The “abbey'” from whi(4i the 
village is named was aci.ually a, 
priory of Augustiinian canons, 
founded at Emi)say in 1121 ami 
transferred to it.s present Hit,(^ 
1150. The ruins, beautifully situ- 
ated beside the river Wharle, in- 
clude the nave, used as llio parish 
church, and remains of the choir 
and transepts. The gatehouse is 
embodied in Bolton Hall, a resi- 
dence of the duke of Dovonslnre. 

The priory was painted l)y 
Turner and described in poetry by 
Wordsworth. There are rnemor- 
ials to Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
murdered in Dublin 1882. The 
surrounding woods and grouse 
moors are famous; the Htrid, 
where the river drives dangerously 
between rocks a few feet apart, is 
half a mile upstream. 


Bolton Castle. .Stronglmhl iti 
tlu' N. IBdiiig of Nbti’lcMhirc, khiLe 
l.Mnd, 5 in, W'.N.W. td’ Beyburn in 
Wensh'yd.'dc. A laics M t h-cmil nry 
caHlIt', it. I)(*l(ing(‘(l to tli(‘ S<‘r()p(‘.s 
until lln^ midH71b ccntni’y. Mui’y 
(^),uc(m of Sc(»1m spent sonu' tinu* 
1h<‘r<^ CM a priianc'i’ in the ciirt' of 
Ib'ni’V. Lord Sci’ope (wjirdim <d' 
tlu" Wi'sti'rn Mart'heN 15(12 92) 
uftvsr h(U' (light, t o England in I5(>S, 

Boln. I’ own of Asitit ie 4'urki‘y, 
in the vilayet of Bobi. Standing on 
tlu'. riviM' Bol, 135 m. E, of Islanbnl, 
it. has an (‘\(ensiv<' tDuh' in tim- 
las' and mainifarttin'M cotton and 
bait luM*. 'I'o t hi^ M. ac(‘ tins riiin.s of 
Bilb>nium, and to tlnsS. hot modi- 
cinal springs. Pop. (1959) 7,927, 
44ic vilayiM. is tlncklv fori*sl(al. 
Pop. (1959) 399.199. ' naim^ 
is a. corrupt ion of t.hc ( Ir. city. 

B61yai, .Ianos (1802 istui). 
llungarMun mathmuatician who 
share's with N. 1. Lobaclu'vski 
(1793 1859) thi^ credit, for (h^scrib- 
ing tlu' tirsl. noiL Euclidean gis)- 
imdry. IbMvas born H(s*. 15, IH()2, 
at. Kolo/.svar (tduj). His fat.lu'r 
Ent’kas Bolyai (1775 bS51) was 
pi‘olcHsor (d* mat lumiaticH, physii's, 
and I’lnnnist.ry at. IVlarosvfisiirhely, 
ami il. was as an apiamdi.K to tlu' 
fatluu'ks (cNtbook <d' matbcmutics 
that, tln^ son publisluMl in 1833 his 
dt\scription of a. gi'oimdry in which 
Kuclid'H paralhd a.\dom was fals(^ 
though tln^ remaining bhiclidiain 
UiXioniH w(‘re vm’ifbid. 44ie) thnnon- 
strut ion of tin' imh'pendenci^ oft lie 
parallel axiom inaugural ('d mod- 
(wn gimnud.ry. dauus Bolyai was 
an ollnsu’ of (rngimsu's in the Auh- 
tria.n army. He di(Ml Jan. 27, 
1890, at. Maresvasarhely, 

Bolasano (thw, Bo/.tm). Town of 
Italy, in Trent.ino-Alto Adig(‘ 
region, capila.1 of Bol/, arm prov. 
It. Tk^s at a luMght. of 875 ft., in a 
})iet.ureH(|U(^ position at tlie lamllu- 
<m<’e ofihc' lsn.rco and tin's 47dvera, 
35 m. N.N.E. of 'frent, by the 
Bnmner rly. Its aneiimt houses 
and armuh'd streot.H, 4\yrol(uin in 
style, were badly datmiged owing 
to aerial bombardment, of the 
Brenner rly. by the Allies during 
tln^ iSeeond (treat War, 43n^ 
catluxlral received direct hits ; the 
old parish church of H. Nicbolas 
was dest.royt'd ; only the walls of 
the left aisle of t.hc Dominican 
(duuxdi remained standing. A 
Franciscan monastery escaped 
with Huporficial damage. At 
Bol/ano is a monument to the poet 
Walter von der Vogelweido. Pop. 
(1951) 72,425. 

Though the Itialian olomcmt is 
increasing in the town, Bol/ano 
and its province are inhabited by a 
Herman-speaking population. 'The 


provinct' is mountainous, and in- 
olmh's most, of tin's celebrat.ed 
peal<H ol (he Doloniit i^s. 'I'ln^ (.our- 
i.st industry, fruit growing, cat.tle,- 
bri'i'ding', and (lu‘ pnxbmtion ol' 
timlx'i’ uri' tln^ (‘hii'f oeenpatioms ; 
bydro-elect ric power is <h'V<'lo}K‘d. 
Area, 2,831 sq. m, Ikip. (19.51) 
311,072. 

Bolzano, BKUNii.Mtn (1781 - 
1818), Austrian philosophcsr and 
nmt hemalician. Born in Pragiu', 
Oct.. 5, 1781, lu'. was cdiKsated a.t. 
Pragucs lbnv(‘rsily and wa,s a.p* 
])oinlod (,o a, lu'w chair of the 
philosophy of ri'ligion tlu'n^ In 
1895. lie was ordahnal priest, a lew 
mont bs Inter and diqiosi'd from t bcs 
chair for Inderodox vii'ws in 1819. 
lb', dii'd in I’nigue Di'iu 18, 1848. 

Itol/ano publisln'il iivi^ mathe- 
matical works during 1805 19; 
hut. his most famous work, Para- 
doxi(‘nd<‘S Uinnidlichini ([inrado.xes 
of t lie. infinih') wars published aft.cr 
his death. lh‘ eonl.rilmtml pro- 
foundly to tin' logitail foundiUions 
of nuitlu'mat ic.H, critiiuHing (he 
current lieurislic approach a.nd iu» 
sisling on {iriMUHCs liclinitionH and 
Hlalemcnts, 

Boma on M'lhiMA. Okh'sl. 
Europi'an si'l Ih'inent. in, and 
formm* capital of, the Ih'lgian 
('ongo. iSituated on Ihi' N, bank 
of tin' (tmgo cHt.uary atnl con^ 
uected by rly. wit.h (3n'la (or 
Tslichi), 87 m. N., Boma ea-rricH on 
a, larges export, t.radt' in liaminaH, 
timber, and palm produc(.H. 

Bomb. In geology, a volcanic 
bomb is a. mass of lava, explosively 
eje('t<'d from a volcanic v(*nt, and 
cooh'd Huniciently in its passagi' 
through the air to reta.in (.In*. 
Hpbcroi<la.l or <41ipsoidal form 
imparled t.o it. 

Bomb (ba,t. boinhnrrh, a cata- 
pult,). The hamhurdii was a (*ata- 
pult UHcsd by (h(*i Honmns for 
throwing stones against, the walls of 
iKisiegial cities. After tln^ inven- 
tion of gunpowd<M% (be name bomb 
was given to a hollow iron ba-H 
tilled with explosives whieh, dis- 
charged from a cannon, explodcid 
when it hit the target-. Later tin' 
milit.ary homh developixi int-o tin' 
artillery slndl, and the t.iM-m hoinl> 
was ap{)lic5<l to ('xplosive missiles 
thrown by hand, or t.o t.hi' ammu- 
nition tirc'd from niort.ars. The 
mime was also used for the con- 
tainers of explosivi's used hy 
assassins to kill poUtica,! enemicss. 
SometimeH this hand-thrown mis- 
sile had a fuse whieh coidd Ix' std- 
t.o explode at a certain time and 
was called a. time-homh. 

Tlic hem “ bomb ” has t*onn' to 
bo lest.rleted to a. jicar-sluiped oi* 
a eylindcsr-sluipi'd (‘ontaincr lilk'il 
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■with explosives and dropped from 
an aircraft. This differs from a 
shell in that it has no propelling 
charge, and must be dropped on 
its target. The so-called Flying 
Bomb {q.v.) and rocket bomb {see 
Rocket) are not true bombs, 
because the first was driven by 
an engine and the second is simply 
a rocket with an explosive head. 

Bombs were first dropped from 
aircraft in the Balkan War of 1912 
and consisted of grenades thrown 
over-side by the pilot. Early in 
the First Great War the Royal 
Naval Air Service used bombs 
made from 6-inch shells fitted with 
vanes on the ends and contact 
fuses in the nose. The shells were 
carried on racks underneath the 
aircraft and "v^’ere released w'hen 
the pilot pulled a lever ; the vanes 
acted as a tail and made certain 
that the “ bombs ” fell straight 
on to the target, ■while the contact 
fuse exploded the shell on impact. 

Most of the bombs used by the 
Royal Flying Corps at that time 
were hand grenades dropped over 
the side of the aircraft and steadied 
in their fall to the ground by 
strips of tape attached to their 
ends. A few incendiary or fire bombs 
were also used, consisting of tins 
of petrol which hurst into flames 
when they reached the ground. 

About 1916 the Royal Flying 
Corps began developing bombs 
specially designed for use from 
aircraft. The shape and methods 
of fusing H.E. bombs thereafter 
altered very little, but size and 
destructive power increased enor- 
mously, and aiming became a 
matter of mathematical accuracy. 

Types of Fuse 

Aerial bombs are fused to 
explode either when they hit 
the target, or after they have 
punched a hole through the target 
(armour-piercing bombs) or some 
time after they have landed on 
the ground (delayed-action bombs 
or time-bombs). In some the fuse 
consists of tubes of chemicals 
which break when the bomb hits 
the ground and, mixing together, 
cause a small explosion sufficient 
to detonate the main charge in 
the bomb. In other fuses, a main 
charge is exploded by a percussion 
cap in the nose of the bomb. A 
delayed-action bomb has a clock- 
work fuse which is wound up and 
set to go off at a certain time. 

No fuse becomes active until 
the bomb leaves the aircraft. At 
its fin or tail end there is a small 
propeller fixed on the end of a 
.spiral rod. During the bomb’s fall 
to the gi'ound, the upw'ard rush of 
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Bomb. Sectional diagram showing 
construction of 250-lb. and 5O0-lb. 
general-purpose tombs used during 
the First Great War 

air causes the propeller to revolve 
and pull the spiral upwards : as 
the spiral rises from the tail of the 
bomb it pulls a trigger fixed to its 
lower end and sets the fuse. 

Although a bomb weighing 3,000 
lb. was designed in 1918, the 
largest bomb actually used ui the 
First Great War w’eighed 1,800 lb. 
and was 15 ft. long. The size of 
practical bombs w'as then limited 
by the difficulty of aiming them 
accurately. Factors to be con- 
sidered in accurate bomb-aiming 
are the speed of the bomber, the 
speed of the target when it is a 
moving one (e.g. a ship or a train), 
the speed of the wind, and the 
height at which the attacking air- 
craft is flying. 

When a bomb is released from 
an aircraft, it begins its fall forward 
at about the same speed as the 
bomber ; it must therefore be re- 
leased before the aircraft passes 
over the target. The distance from 
the target at which the bomb must 
be released if it is to score a hit de- 
pends op the height and speed of 
the bomber. A high-speed aircraft 
flying at 300 m.p.h. at a height of 
10,000 ft. must drop its bombs at 
a point several miles from the 
target. 

^Shortly before the Second Great 
War bomb-sights were introduced 
which automatically calculated the 
bomber’s speed and height, the 



speed of the wind, and the speed 
(if moving) ol' the target. The cal- 
culations a])|)ea.re(l visually on a 
dial, and when the target was 
alined with the sight the bomb 
was cicctricahy reIea.K('(l finm the 
aircndT. An aircraft bombing 
visually must (ly absolutely level 
and steady at the moment of 
rclca,sing its bomb. 

Towa,rds tJu^ end of the Second 
Groat War sights were introduced 
that made it possible to bomb 
from very great, luuglits targets 
hidden by cloud or fog. Most of 
these sights clcp(mdcd on radar and 
showed on a, screen, rather like 
that of a telc'vision re(*eiver, the 
shape of the ground and the ob- 
jects on it beneath the aircraft. 
When the imago of the target 
appeared on the screen at the 
moment when the bomb-sight had 
given the correct calculations of 
aircraft altitude and speed, wind 
speed, ote., the bombs were re- 
leased although the actual target 
was invisible to the bmnb-ainmr. 

To bomb a(‘eural,(‘ly without the 
aid of elaborate instrumonts, par- 
ticularly wdien attaekiug airfields, 
trooj) convoys, or ships, and also 
to distra<d. the aim of anti-aircraft 
guns, dive-hombiiig was intro- 
duced by the G<Tniaua and later 
adopted by other ('ountries. Dive- 
bombing eonsistcHl of putiJng the 
bomber into a dive, so that it was, 
in eileet, aimed at the target. 
The bombs were ndeased at "the 
end of the dive, just as the bomber 
flattened out to climb again. 

H.E. Bombs of 1939-45 

At the outbreak of the iSecond 
Great War th(^ bcavit^st bomb used 
by the R.A.F, was the 500- lb. high 
explosive, which was nearly 6 ft. 
long and 13 ins. in diameter. As 
the war continued bombs becamo 
larger, e.g., the 2,t)0()-lb, cookie 
the 4,0U0-lb. “ block-buster” 
(which contained 3,362 lb. of 
H.E,) ; the 8,b00-i)mindor ; the 
12,00()-))ounder (whitli was a 
combination of throe 4,000- 
pounders joined together, and was 
17 ft. long and 3 ft. in diameter). 
These four bombs were in the 
form of unstreamlined canisters, 
as the area against which they 
were to be used was smjh that it 
was not important for them to fall 
direct on any particular part of 
a target. 

Another 12,0()0-lb. bomb, the 
“ tallboy,” had the usual bomb 
shape and was fitted with special 
fins which caused spinning during 
the fall and thus inadci the aim 
more accurate. H had an armour- 
])ievcing nose and was designed to 
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penetrate the thiek hUh‘ 1 or ('.on- 
Crete roofs of tlu^ (kn'iuan muI»- 
niarino pons in l^'ranet' (.vre illnn. 
in page 202). Tlu^ la.rg(‘st. hoinh 
used by tbe R.A.h. in tlu' S(M'on(l 
Great ‘War was the 22,000-11). 
armour-piereing “ grand shun," 
which was 25 ft. 5 ins. long a.nd 
.3 ft. 10 ins. in diaiuel.er. 

There were also bonihs (h'sigiuMl 
for special j)urj)OHes. lnfa,ntrv 
were attacked with 20-lb. frag- 
mentation bombs whi('h w(M‘(' 
dropped in (iontniiuM's bolding 20 ; 
when the container was (sxphxh'd 
by a time fus(\ the individnaJ 
bombs doaccnd(Ml by })a,ra.ehuii(‘ l.o 
burst a few feet above the ground. 
Depth charg(^K for ust^ agaJnsti sub- 
marines were OOO-lb. bombs fused 
to burst under watm*. Ma.rl;(‘r 
bombs, which relea.H(xl Ihin's, wer)' 
used to light uj) targ<‘tH for adt4M'k 
by H.E. bombs. 

One of the most deslirneti vc' 
bomba of the iS(>(H)nd (.Irivitt W'ar 
was the incendiary. 3’his con- 
sisted of a thin tube of magnesiinn 
alloy hllod with thermite (alumin- 
ium iron oxid(^). In its nose \vm 
a pin which, upon eonta.et, si. ruck 
a percussion cap and iiuxl the 
thermite. Tlnn'mite burns at. a. 
temperature of ,3,000" (h, a.nd iit 
the incendiary bomb ignitod th(^ 
magnesium easc^ whieli Imrnt with 
such an intense Inxit that anything 
near it caught fire. British' iiuam- 
diary bombs weighed 10 lb. and 
were dropped in eontaimu’s holding 
100. Some distnauH? from tlu^ 
ground the container o])(nuxl and 
the individual bombs fell over a 
wide area. Another tyix'i of imu'in- 
diary bomb consisted of a ea.He 
filled with a partly li(pii(l mi.xture 
of petrol and napalm. When tlu» 
bomb made impact tln^ mi.xtnre 
caught fire and Hpattenxi over a 
wicie area, and anything upon 
which pieces of '|)aHte fell igniUnl ; 
approx. 00 p.e, of the bombs 
dropped on Germany by the li.A.K 
in the Second Great War were in- 
cendiaries, which on occasions 
comprised 80 p.e. of a bomber’s 
load. During the AUumI air raids 
on Japan more than 100,000 tons 
of incendiaries destroyed some 
150 sq. m. of Japanese industrial 
areas. In a single raid on March t), 
1945, 1,000 tons of ineeudiaric's 
razed 15 sq. m. of Tokyo. /.SVe 
also Atomic Weapons; Guided 
Missiles. 

Bomba (Ital, bomb). Nick- 
name given to Ferdinand IT, king 
of the Two Sicilies, beoause during 
the rising of 1849 he was respon- 
sible for the bombardment of Pal- 
ermo and Messina, cities of Ids 
own kingdom. 


In IROOhisson b’r.'iiieiw II bom- 
b;u’d(‘d Palermo n,nd W’as niek- 
luuned Boinbalino; Id’aneis lost, 
t li(‘ kingdom in tin' same' y(‘aa*. 

Bombax'dicr. Lowi'st. rank of 
n.e.o. in lln‘ Royal Ai'tilbu'y, 
(Mpdvakml to e«)rporal in tJn‘ in- 
fa.nt r’y. Il(» is so eadksl beennst' in 
fornu'r t-inu's lu) Imndh'd th(' bom- 
bard, a small cannon. In Ibt' U.S. 
air for<'<' a. bomb-a.inuM' is called 
bomba.r(li(M’. 

Bombardier Beetle {lintrlh 
f>iNs). Name popularly givini to 
si'vtM’M.l Mp(‘ei(‘M of b(‘(‘tles Ix'longing 
t.o the fa.mily ('arabidae, tlu' com- 
mon lhirop(^'ui form b(‘ing linu'fh 
I II IIS n'l'jiilans. 'I’ln'se b(M't.les a,r(‘ 
j)rovid(‘d wit h aauil glands wsTi't ing 
asi a, ('rid volatile Iluid wbi('li en,ii Ix' 
('j('('t.(x| wdth some for('(' against, an 
enemy. 

Bombardon. Bniss inst I'lnmait 
of bjLSH (uimpUiSH used in luilitai'y 
a.nd bi'a.SH bands. Oiu' of t.lu' tSax- 
Imi'ii fa.niil)' of iin t "unu'iits with 
wide eoni<avl bor(', it. is ('onunionly 
ns(‘(l in t.lir(‘(' pitebi'S, E lint., a.nd 
low H tint. It. poHN('HH(‘s as opim 
nota's th(' nsual llarrnonie SeaUg 
tihe inst.rumimt. in |(' giving the 
following seri(‘s : 



y-".» 







Tlu' oth('r bombardons Inive 
Iowan* rang(‘S in proportion. The 
inPn'vening nop'S ar(^ Huppli(xl by 
tln’t'Ci (or four) pistons as in oGhm* 
brass inst.numMd.s, (N'ra Pint, on.) 
Miisie. for th(' bombardon is wu'it- 
t(Mi (rr) with the ba.MH eUd', a.H a. non- 
transposing instrunumt., Ar. the 
aiCiual sounds n.r(^ given ; or {b) 
with the 1.rebl(H clef, as a iraimpos- 
iJig insirunnmt., 

wlien (3 as showm ^ ^0 — — 

ben^ repn^Hinits the 
Hce.ond note of the 
abov(( serit's 

gardloHs of pitch, and the copy is 
headcxl bomba/rdotj in K fla.ti or 
bomhairdon in 1iB tint. I’his ])lan 
is ttiainly used in amatiuir brass 
bands, in wdueh players and instni- 
nientiS a.like ar(^ mon^ or less inter- 
eha,ngeable. 3’be bombardon exists 
in two types, a long form and a 
eircular form, somet-imes called a 
helicon {q.v,), carried on the 
play(U'’H shoulder. 

Bombast (Pate Pat. homhax, 
cotton). Padding for clothes, usu- 
ally of (sotton. The term is givtat 
to amy soft, spongy material uscxl 
for wadding ; also to seed hair 
fibres obtained froju the (totton- 
tree plant {bowhair). Tn the ndgns 


of Ihi’/nbet.h 1 a.nd tJa.nu'S 1 bom- 
h/isted doid)l(diS, t.<'rm(xl p(‘a.s<^-(X)d- 
Ixdlii'd (loubbdrS, w(m’('i t.lie vogitei, 
a.nd tho t runk hos(* then worn w<‘r«’t 
similarly st.ulhxl, so that- they re- 
sc'inbh'd tlx^ (Mioi'nious farthingales 
of women. Itags, t.ow, ha,ir, n.nd 
('vim bi'iui W('r(' Hiibst.itut.ixl for 
eotton. 'tin' word is us(xl tigura.- 
t ively t.o des('rib(‘ inlla.t.ed hingmigc*!. 

Bombay, La.rgyst stato of tin* 
Ihqxihlie of India.. It. lit*H in the 
west-, wit h a long coast. lin<‘. on the 
Ai'a,l)ia.n Sea., Jiml is bonmUxl on t-lu) 
nort-h by West PakiHt.a.n and the 
Indian stat.i's of hhijaisthan and 
Ma.dbya, Union, on tlx* (nist. by 
Ma-dbya, Union, and on the south- 
<‘ast. i)y Atidhra. Union, Myson\ 
and Goa. (Poi'ingimaH*). Area. 
ISM, 2-10 N(i. m, Pop. (<\Mt..) 
'IS.dOb.tKH). 

Bombay state n.H eonsUt-utixl in 
1950 ineludtxl tlx* fornux' British 
pi'ovinc'c of Bomba.y a.nd Uhl 
prine(dy stah's a.nd (‘stUites tha.t 
luid Ix'en emdaviss within t.ln^ 
Hrit.isb provinec! n-nd bad fU‘e(xh‘d 
t.o India, during U.US P.) ; tlx^ fol- 
lowing W(X'(^ t.be most impoi’i.a,nt : 
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Umhx’ th(^ Htat<\s r(x>i’gani'/a.ti(ni of 
1950 Bombay lost to Mysort^ a 
larg(( an^a in tlx^ south, but ab- 
sorbed tlx' whole of Saurashtra 
(tihe Kathiawar jxminsula.) to the 
m)rth-w(\st,, and parts of Madhya 
Ifnxm and Hyderabad to the east, 
gaining alnmt 77,000 sit. m. in area 
and 12,000,000 in poj)uIatioii, The 
city of Bombay remaimxl its cap- 
ital and chief port ; but it a<xpnred 
in Kamila, on tlu^ Gulf of Gutch, a 
second \iHef(d port. Otluu’ import- 
ant towns a»'e Hajkot, Ahmadabad, 
Barotla, Surat, Nagpur, Aurang- 
aba<l, Ik)ona, Ahmadimgar, a.nd 
Sholapnr, all of historic fis well as 
of industrial inUx'est. Tln^ small 
Portuginmi HettUmumt of Daman 
forms an enclave in ,B()mha.y siatci. 

Oeographlcal Features 
The whole of tluUPapt.i va.ll(\ylieH 
within Bombay (formerly its head 
waters w(Te in Madliya Union). 
3?he otluM’ pbief rivtx’s are the 
lower reaches of tin* N}i.rha,da., and 
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The state of Bombay, largest unit of the Republic of India, 
as reorganized in 1956 


the upper reaches of the Godavari 
and its tributary the Manjra, and 
of the ICistna and its tributary the 
Bhima. 

The north is a vast alluvial 
plain drained hy the Narbada, 
Tapti, and other rivers flowing to 
the Arabian Sea. It is on the 
fringe of the monsoon area, with 
an unreliable rainfall of about 70 
inches in the south decreasing to 
less than 30 inches in the north. 

The coastal lowland from Daman 
to Goa is a much broken area, a 
verv narrow level band near the 
coast rising into parallel ridges up 
to 2,000 ft. high, with farther in- 
land the wall of the Western Ghats. 
Bainfall here, 75-100 inches a 
year, is more dependable ; rice ii 
the most important crop. Bom- 
bay city is the only large town in 
this area. 

The scarp of the Western Ghats, 
running parallel with the coast 
almost the whole length of the 
state, forms a difficult barrier, 
pierced hy a limited number of 
valley gaps through which go 
routes to the interior. Rainfall 
on this steep scarp (which some- 
times rises almost sheer for 3,000 
ft.) is as much as 200 inches 
annually in some parts, and the 
coastward slopes are generally 
heavily forested; the valuable 
timber teak is extracted from 
these forests. 

East of the Ghats lies the Dec- 
can plateau, sloping gently east- 
ward and drained by the Kistna, 
the Godavari, and other rivers 
flowing eastward to the Ba}^ of 
Bengal. The Deccan is subject to 


drought, and rain, 20-25 inchcH 
annually, falls in a short season. 
Cotton, oilseeds, and millet are 
the main crops. 

Agriculture is the occupation 
of two-thirds of the people of 
Bombay state. Artificial irriga- 
tion (more and more coupled with 
the development of hydro-electri- 
city) is general, and output is liigh. 
Millet is a particularly important 
crop (nearly half the crop of this 
grain for all India is grown in 
Bombay) ; rice, wheat, sugar cane, 
ground nuts, and oilseeds of 
various kinds are other valuable 
food crops. Coconuts and mangoes 
are grown near the coast. Tdio 
main cash crop is cotton (nearly 
half the total for all India) ; sonio 
35,000 tons of tobacco are raised 
annually. Hardwoods, of which 
teak is the chief, are important 
forest products ; betel and areca 
are grown. 

Although predominantly agri- 
cultural, Bombay state includes 
some of the most developed indus- 
trial areas of India, notably in 
and around Bombay city. Cotton 
manufacture comes first, Bombay 
and Abmadabad each having more 
than 60 mills ; other centres 
making cotton textiles are Nagpur, 
Wardha, Akola, and Amravati. 
There are petroleum refineries at 
Bombay ; salt is produced, parti- 
cularly in the Kathiawar peninsula 
and in Cutch. Chemical and allied 
industries are being developed. 
The extraction of vegetable oils, 
and the making of soap, cement, 
antibiotics, and machine tools are 
other industries. 


The dovc'lopincut of hydro- 
el (metric power in the Western 
Ghats in Boinl)aiy was stiaided by 
the enteri)rising T^ata family to 
whose initiative Bombay city and 
the surrounding area owes 'iniich 
of its indusirial development. 
Capacity luis steadily ineroased. 

The lii’st railway in India, 
opened in 1853, ran from Bombay 
to Thana,. The stato has some 
3,8(10 lu. of rly. Iiraek ; more than 

28.000 m. of I'oads, including 

14.000 m. of metalled highway ; 
aaid several airports, of which 
Nag]mr is highly important : it 
is a centre of tlie airways of India, 
and of growing value internation- 
ally, having oxeelleTit visibility for 
almost the whole year. 

Bom])ay, f-lio most lit(u*ate state 
of India, possesses six universities : 
ib:)nibay, one of the three oldo.st 
in India,, like (Calcutta and Madras 
found(Ml in 1857 ; lh)mbay Wo- 
men’s University, founded 1949 ; 
Nagpur, 1923; Poona, 1948; 
Baroda, 194t> ; and Gujarat Uni- 
versity, at Abmadabad, 1950. 
There jire moi’e than 1,500 second- 
ary sehoools, and 33,000 primary 
.schools. 

main languag(ss are Marathi 
(about 52 p.o. of tlio ])0])ulation 
ami Gujarat (34 p.e.). Hindi, the 
official language of India, is gaining 
ground as a lingua franca. 

Hlstohy. Bom bu y state has no 
uiiiforni history, for its boundaries 
are not those of a former entity. 
In the 3rd eemtury n.ci. the area 
was part of the Maurya kingdom ; 
but w'hen that detdined it wa.s 
s])Ut up betw'eon a number of in- 
dependent dynast/ie.s. The Chalu- 
kyas ostabli.shcd tluur dynasty 
from the 7th century A.i)., and 
after the lltb century the growing 
power of the Muslim invaders 
began to make itself felt. In the 
1 6th and 1 7t}i centuries the Moguls 
had concpuu’ed most of tlic area; 
but the risc^ of the Mahrattas 
proved an irrosistiblo challenge, 
and the Mabratta confederacy 
remained supnune until its collapse 
in 1818 after decisive defeats by 
the British in the neighbourhood 
of Poona. 

The first Europeans to make 
contact with Bombay were the 
Portugue.se, who occupied the 
town in 1530, and their influence 
on this ]uirt of India has been 
considerable, perba])s most of all 
because they brought Christianity. 
The first British factory in India 
was ©stablishod at Surat in 1612. 
Bombay Island formed part of 
the marriage dowry brought by 
Catherine of Braganza to Charles 
II in 1662. Cha.rio.s granted the 
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island to the (Kn^^Iiwh) Maid, India, 
company toi' an annual r(*ntal <)! 
£10. it was phuM'd und(‘r tJa* 
presidency of tiho h'K'tot'y at tSurali. 
In 1708 the h(aid<|ua,rt('rs of the 
crovernor were iransh'i'ivd from 
Surat to Bombay, and for about 
100 years Bombay prosidenev was 
confined to l^ombay Island, and 
Banket, a factory <‘n th<^ mainland 
coast 75 in. to the soutli, O’Ik' 
first Mahratta War, 1775, <mded 
with the treaty of Salbai, I7S2, 
which left tlu^ ishuid of Salsadtis 
immediately to tiu' N. of liondiay 
Island, in British bands. Surat 
was ro-oeeupied in 1800, but, it' 
was 1827 before tJu' pr('sid(mey 
took roughly tlu', shapes Bi’itish 
India had in HK17. Sind, aniu'xcal 
in 1843, was placed umh'r Bombay 
presidency, but in lt)37 was dto 
tached from it when Bombay was 
made an autouotmms ))rovinee. It 
retained this status when ta’ams“ 
ferred to the dominion of India, 
in 1947. Including th<^ fornnu' 
princely states that la,y wit.iiin 
British Bombay, tlu^ aiaai be<*a,me 


a gov(‘rnor\s s|,a,t<' of tln^ l-ii'publii’ 
of India, in 1050. In tlu‘ n'cono 
mmidat ions for reorganizal ion of 
t he stat(‘s of I iidia puhlisbed by I In* 
status iv'organi/.at ion eojnmisfiou 
in 1055, it, A\as ])rop(Hed tBaii 
Bombay sboubl 1 on(‘ t(’ri'itory in 
Uk' .south and ia,lo' in Saura,sbtra,. 
O’bis m('t, with a- good <leal of 
oppo.sition fi’om tln^ Mai'atbi' 
spf'aking pai*t, of the p<ipnlation 
who wanted their own state with 
Bombay city a,s capital. Hut 
t,lu‘ ( lujai’at -speaking p(‘ople also 
elaiimai Hombay, 'riie Congn'ss 
W'orking ( tommitiia* t lum pro post'd 
Ibe s<'t,iing up of tlirts' stab's 
Maharashtra, (Mu rath i»sp(‘a king), 
(hijai'ut ((hj'pu'jiti'speaking), and 
Boiiibay (lity. 

Itiotang of eonsidt'rabh' vioh'iiet' 
followt'd in Btunbay city, and 
t'Vt'nt.ually tlie bilingmil statt' 
shown in tlu' map on pagg 1271 
was s('t, up in I ‘.15(5, 'wit.Ij tlu' city 
of Hombay as eapitjd. 

Bombay, (ht.yof India, eapit.al 
of Bombay statt'. O’bt' city was 
tndargt'd in 1050, as dn'atta’ 


Bombay, to inelnth^ sid)Ui'bs on tlu' 
fuainlantl tot lit' N., but. its lUU'h'Us 
rtmiains Bombay Island, 11 in. 
long, It's-s than 25 stp m. in a, nun 
whitht lit'iS tiff t,b(' eonst of Btmduvy 
statt'. 'riu' mnnieipal eorptu'ation 
of (h'i'ait'r Ibunbay i.s eonipt)sed 
of 124 rt'prt'st'idal i\ t*s, wit h buir 
st at lit nry eommit't et'.s, an t'Noeut ive 
inunieipal tamunissiom'r, and a, 
mayor I'lt'cti'd for a term of out' 
year. Ai'oa, 0 1 stp m. Bop. (195J) 
2,830,270. 

'I'Ik' largest, city in India, and 
.st'ctmtl only to falenlta as a, 
tinaneial, eommt'i'cial, and indnS'' 
trial et'utre, Bombay jitiHst'sses tlu' 
litu'st. luu'bour in India,, fat'ing 
W. towards tlu' vnluabh' Kui'optuni 
markt'tis; its biidt'rlaiul eovt'rs 
much of W. and N. Intlia; it. is 
eon vmiit'ntly sitnuti'tl near twti 
gaps through tbt' WVstt'rn tllmt.s. 
'Pht' gri'al. btmsfs givmj tt> itis 
ineipitmt' et)i,t,on tra-dt' in tbc' lOtb 
century, parl-it'ularly during t,lu' 
pt'i’iotl of tlie Anu'riea,!! Civil War, 
iit'Ipt'd to eonst)Iida,t(' it.H import - 
a, net'; and tlu' tmtt'rpristt of it.s 
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powerful Parsee families, especially 
the Tatas, has been a great factor 
in the groAvth of its commercial 
and industrial interests. It is 
connected \\hth the mainland by 
the Sion Causeway to the N.E., 
wiiieh carries the Poona road, and 
rly. and road crossings to Bandra 
on the N.W. 

Bombay Island is a double line 
of lava hills, connected by re- 
claimed tidal flats forming in the 
centre a densely populated plain. 
On the E. side are the clocks, 
stretching southward over o m. 
from the oil depot of Sewri. 
Prince’s Dock was opened in 1880 ; 
Victoria Dock, 1888 ; Alexander 
Dock, 1914. There is also a 
government dockyard, and a 
floating dock completed in 1947. 
The total wharf frontage is more 
than 6,000 ft. The deep and shel- 
tered harbour to the E. covers 
some 75 sq. m. 

What was formerly the Euro- 
pean town includes the major fin- 
ancial and commercial interests. 
Here too are the chief public 


BOMBAY 
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buil d ings, many showing strong 
Portuguese influence ; most of 
those designed by the British are 
in heavy Gothic. The more 
notable buildings are the ornate 
Victoria rly. terminus, the univer- 
sity designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
th& town hall, the cathedral of S. 
Thomas, the high court, and, on 
the S-E. waterfront, the Gateway 
of India arch, built for the visit of 
King George V and Queen Mary in 
1911. The main thoroughfares are 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, which 
forms with Hornby Road a fork 
enclosing the Maklan ; IMarinc 
Drive, with largo Ifloeks of flats, 


clubs, and sports grounds, whidi 
terminates in Malabar Hill ; C!ar- 
nac Road, along wdiich stand gi'eat 
houses, including the governor’s 
house, and the Towers of Silence 
on Malabar Hill, Ghowpatti beucli, 
place of assembly at festival and 
holiday times, and the bazaars 
and heavily populated central 
trough reacfiing as far as Byeulla. 
Closely packed tenements and 
industrial sites lie E. of the railway, 
c.g. at Pared. 

Bombay, with more than 65,000 
looms, has been called the Man- 
chester of India ; it produces inoj'C 
cotton cloth and yarn than any 
other town in the sub-continent, 
although Ahmadabad, in the north 
of Bombay state, has more mills. 
Parel is the centre of the industrial 
belt, but mills are to be found 
fairly generally. The first power 
plant was opened in 1915, and the 
increase in hydro-electric power 
available since then has had a 
striking effect on the industries 
and amenities of the city. Other 
important industries are engineer- 
ing, sugar milling, and food pro- 
cessing, chemical making, dressing 
of hides and skins, and shipbuild- 
ing. India’s film industry has its 
h.q. in Bombay. 

The main exports are coal, 
cotton cloth, flour, oilseeds, hides 
and skins, manganese ore, spices, 
and sugar. Imports include build- 
ing materials, grain, hardware, 
iron and steel, petroleum, motor 
vehicles, machinery, and food- 
stuffs. The customs revenue 
amounts to some £50,000,000, 40 
p.c. of India’s total. 

Bombay is the h.q. of two railway 
systems (Central and Western), 
and has railway links with all the 
main towns of India ; its airport, 
in the northern suburbs, is the 
centre of numerous air routes, both 
international and internal. 

Bombay, University of. Edu- 
cational body founded in 1857 as 
an affiliating body. Its scope was 
much enlarged in 1904, and again 
1928. Under its authority arc a 
school of economics and sociology, 
a department of chemical tech- 
nology, and another of statistics. 
The university was reconstituted 
by an act of 1953 under W'hich 
colleges previously affiliated be- 
came constituent colleges. It is 
governed by the senate, with a 
syndicate exercising executive 
authority. It includes a medical 
and a dental college, three col- 
leges of law, and a college of 
science and economics. It awards 
degrees in agriculture, arts, com- 
merce, education, engineering, 
law, mcdi(ine, oriental studi(^s. 


science, and social sciimces. It 
caters for more than 33,000 
students, and conducts post- 
graduat-c tc^axiiing and research in 
ail branclic's of It'anung, 

T\w. Shrimati Nathibai Damodar 
Thackersi'y Women’s Gnive.r.sitv, 
also in Bombay (ity, was founded 
in 1949; in 1955 it had five 
colk'gcs a,iul 1,027 sfudenf.s. 

Bombay Duck, bnmma- 
low {Jlarpodon. vrlicrvHs), a small 
fish of tlic Indian and Ghina seas, 



Bombay Duck. Small fish iound in 
the Indian and China seas 

whicli when salted and dried is 
used in the ])r(q)ai‘atioa of Indian 
curries, Bombay is a centre of 
trade for t-lu* dricnl fish. 

Bombazine (bat,, bomhi/cinim, 
silkciu fabric). Name originally 
giv(Mi to a silk or silk and wool 
fabri(^ laUn’ ap])li('d to a, twilled 
dress nmbn’ial madct td' silk and 
wool, cotton and wool, or of silk 
or wool a, lone. The best bom- 
baziiK', has a, silk wai’p and a 
worsted W(il. Bombazim^ ap- 
])arontly originatcMl in tlu^ Greek 
island of Oos, off the coast of Asia 
Minor, and H(umis to have bc^cn first 
made in England in the reign of 
Elizabeth I. In ilic> early 19th 
century Norwicdi was famous for 
its bombaziin^ 

Bomb Calorimeter. Instru- 
ment employed for the acamrate 
determination of the ((uantity of 
heat evolved on (lombustion by 
explosives or combustibles. In- 
stantaneous combustion yields tho 
most accurate^ results in tests of 
this nature, sine(5 radiation cirora 
are minimised, and this is effected 
in the ease of combustibles by 
igniting them in an atmosphere of 
compressed oxygen. 

4Tie a})paratns is a strong steel 
bc)ttk‘, eiosed by a screw stopper, 
which carri(‘s a (irueible for tho 
sample and eleetrie wires for its 
ignition, and a valve for tho 
admission of oxygem and tho re- 
lease of tlu^ prf)duets of eombus- 
tion. Explosives are ignited in 
an inert atmospber<‘, such as 
nitrogen. T’ho charged boanb is 
immersed in water contained in a 
well-lagged vessel, the sample is 
ignited, and the rise in tempera- 
ture of tho water noted, when the 
heat evolved may be calculated. 
Tho water is constantly agitated, 
the thermometer is read through 
a t(*h‘Meo])(^, and siiitahli'i eorixT- 
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1. Archway built lor the visit oE King George V and 
Queen Mary in iqii and ciilled the Gateway of India. 

2. View of Back Bay, in the S. of Bombay Island, 
from Malabar Hill. 3. Twentieth-century buildings ot\ 
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Feroz Shah Mehta Koatl. .j. Blocks of Hats in Buropeuii 
style on Marino Drive. 3. Victoria stiition, Bombay’:] 
railway terminus. 6. General Tost OHlc(', a vast luih' 
century block in a mi stare of arehileetural ‘ttyh“. 
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tions are made for the heat 
absorbed by the metal, radiation 
losses, etc. 

Boinb^ Disposal Section. 

Branch of the Royal Engineers 
established in 1940 and trained to 
neutralise and remove unexploded 
and delayed 
action bombs 
dropped by the 
enemv. A bomb 
disposal section 
usuallv consisted 
of one officer and 
12 other ranks, 
thongh s 0 m e - 
times the section 
was in charge of 
ann.c.o. When a 
bomb penetrated 
the ground with- 
0 u t exploding, 
the section’s nor- 
m a 1 procedure 
was to dig away 
the surrounding earth and then re- 
movethefuse. When it was not pos- 
sible to remove the fuse, the bomb 
had to be lifted from the gi’ound 
“ live,” then taken by lorr}" to 
an open apace and exploded. One 
of the difficulties of removing 
bombs from soft soil, such as the 
London clay, was that all the 
time the bomb remained in the 
ground it tended to slip farther 
in at right angles to the point of 
impact. This often necessitated 
the digging of a tunnel to reach it. 

On Sept. 11, 1940, a one-ton 
time-bomb fell in the roadway 
close to the W. door of S. Paul’s 
cathedral. The bomb disposal 
section had to dig to a depth of 
27^ ft. before reaching the bomb 
on Sept. 15. It was found im- 
possible to remove the fuse, and 
the bomb was taken to Hackney 
Marshes, where it was exploded, 
and made a crater 100 ft. wide. 

Bomb disposal sections served 
in most theatres of war, and 
worked in Malta throughout the 
air siege of that island. Bomb dis- 
posal sq^nads were maintained for a 
number of years after the Second 
Great War to clear bombs which 
continued to be found in the U.K. 

Bomber. Aircraft designed 
specifically for the offensive opera- 
-tion of dropping bombs. It was 
evolved in the Eirst Great War, 
having been developed after re- 
connaissance and scont machines 
had been tried carrying small 
bombs as a supplementary part 
of their equipment in action. 
These bombs were dropped by 
hand, there being no bomb-racks 
or bomb-aiming sights. It was 
not until 1916 that real bombing 


aircraft were introduced. The 
missiles were carried on external 
racks fitted to the _ wdngs and 
fuselage. Load -carrying capacit}’’ 
and range were the two main 
problems. 

B}’ 1917 both Great Britain and 
Germany possessed twin-engined 
machines which were defensively 
armed, and manned with a crew 
of four or five. They could carry 
nearlj^ 1,000 Ih. of bombs over 
considerable distances. All these 
bombers had maximum speeds of 
under 100 ra.p.h. 

The development of bombers 
was continued along two distinct 
Imes — the day-bomber and the 
night-bomber. When the Second 
Great War started R.A.F. Bomber 
Command possessed tmn-engined 
bombers only ; the loaded weight 
of the heaviest of these was about 
27,000 lb. Then various types of 
four-engined bombers were placed 
in production, all of thcan being of 
some 5,000 h.p. The bomb loads 
were in excess of 20,000 lb., and 
the range of these machines was 
as great as 3,000 m. An important 
technical development embodied 
in the heavy bombers of the 
belligerents was the gun turret 
for defence against enemy fighters. 
Accuracy of aim in delivering the 
bombs was immeasurably im- 
proved by the introduction of 
liighly scientific and complex 
bomb-aiming devices and radar 
equipment. Like the R.A.F. , the 
U.vS.A.A.F. used heavy four- 
engined bombers, chiefly however 
in daylight operations. They were, 
in consequence, heavily armed, 
some being fitted with as mau^^ 
as 14 machine-guns. 

Nevertheless, these bombers, be- 
ing slower than contemporary 
fighters, were usually given figlitcr 
escort. In 1951, the Canberra, 
first British jet bomber, went into 
service with the R.A.F. It had 
a range of over 1,000 ra., carried 
more than a ton of bombs, and, 
relying on its high speed, was 
unarmed. See Aviation, Military. 

Bomber Command. Main 
long-range striking arm of the 
R.A.F. based in Great Britain. 
The command is divided into 
a number of groups, which are 
sub-divided into wings, each of 
the latter consisting of several 
squadrons. The squadrons are 
stationed at aerodromes controlled 
by their respective groups, and 
equipped with medium and heavy 
bombers according to operational 
duties. Nowadays heavy bombers 
constitute the majority of the 
command’s aircraft. 


Bomber CAmmaud had its 
genesis at East church {q.r.) in 
1913, when the Royal Naval Air 
WcTvice {q.v.) conducted a number 
of experimenta in the dropping of 
hand grenade's, which were thrown 
over th(‘ sidi' of the aircraft with 
a rough and naidy aim. Eventu- 
ally tli(‘ gri'iiadcs wi'i’c increased 
in si/.c until they bi'oanic bombs 
and no longm' managiaiblo by 
hand. Meclianical racks for their 
release were tlum fixed beneath 
the aircraft, which, thus equipped, 
W(‘rc ready for si'rviia'i in war. 
'I’lirough most of tlui First Great 
Wa,r bombing was doni' from alow 
l(‘vcl and aiming remained a 
matter of guesswork. The bombs 
iht'mselves were light, and, as 
late as IDIG, 2()-lb. bombs were 
being drojijicd on such massive 
targi'ls as batth'ships. As the 
carrying capacity of bombers 
increased, lu'aviiu’ bombs would 
bo droppi'd, and ilu^ introduction 
of a ri'liabh^ bomb sight {q.v.) 
in 1917 ('iiabh'd the tcc-hnique 
of precision bombing to bo dc- 
veh)]>e(l. The lirst boiubtw intended 
for long-range work wi'iit into 
service about tlu'; mi<Ulle of 1918, 
and by the (mrl of the First Great 
Whir the R.A.hk was operating 
aircraft capable of carrying a 
2,()()0-lb. bomb, though the latter 
was not actually used. 

For some yc^ars there was no 
specific organization in the R.A.F. 
with bombing as il.s sole ri'spons- 
ibility, and then^ was a tenclcncy 
la) make the reconnaissance and 
fighter aircraft serve also as 
bombers. Eventually it was 
realizi'd that bombing demanded 
its own organization, training, and 
air crews if it was to fullil itH 
possiliilities as long-range artillery. 
8o Bomber Command was estab- 
lished on July 14, 1930, to develop 
and ex^fioit strategic botnbing. 

The principal function of 
Bomber Command is to attack and 
destroy the enemy war organiza- 
tion and potential ; to act as long- 
range artiiiery hitting supply and 
communication centres far behind 
the enemy front line. Bomber 
Command struck the first British 
blow in the Hecond Croat War 
with its raid on the Kkl Canal 
on Sept. 4, 1930. But for two 
years a shortage of aircraft 
restricted its operations to a 
strategic defensive, its strength 
being maiuly employed in bombing 
the more urgent targets dictated 
by the day-to-day military situa- 
tion. Examples of this wore the 
raids on German aerodromes in 
Holland and Belgium and on 
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the German in vaHi( in porin. Mini'- 

laying in omnny vvaterw was 
another early la.sk. 

As the war [)r()gr('.sH('<l and 
more aircraft eainc' inio Mi'rvhas 
Bomber Command semt nieri'aniiiiL^- 
ly heavier forces ch'eper int o (no'my 
territory and earru'd an even’- 
mounting oiTensivt' against arnia- 
ment plants, oil n'lincaies, air- 
craft works, ports, railways, aii<l 
industrial centr('S in tjermany. 
Italy, France, and t'he Net herbinds. 
Eventually it la'caim' a Inapu-nt 
practice for lionibt'r Command 
to send as many as 1,200 aireral’t 
in one raid on a, singt' target. 
Attacks by Bomln'r Command 
were a prinu' t'actior In tdu‘. (‘V<‘nt<u!d 
collapse of Germany. Tlu' disrup- 
tion of German communications 
made possiblt' the rapkl advaiie(* 
of the Allied armu'S in UM I Id. 

In 1939 Bt)ml>er Commamrs 
strength mainly consisted of twin- 
engined medium bondx'rs sindi as 
the Blenheim. Wellington, Whit ley, 
and Hampd(m. Towards t-lu' elotU' 
of 1941 Bomlxu' Command 
ceived delivery of its Hrst fonr- 
engined bondxT, tlie Stirling. 
This was followed by the Halifax 
and Lancaster, in th('H<' aii'eralt. 
heavier bomb loads eould be 
carried greater distance's. 

In 1939 Bomber Command 
dropped 31 bombs on ent'my 
territory, but by the ('iid of Cm 
Second Great \\'ar a t-otai of 
1,185,981 bombs, ranging fregn 
250 to 22,0(10 lbs,, had bc'c'ii rts 
leased in all theatre's of opm-ataons, 
in addition to 35,591) miiuvs hid 
in enemy watx'rs. Tlic^ c'ommand’s 
battle casualtie.s werc^ 39,291 
killed, 10,901 missing, 9,8i3 pri- 
soners of war, and 4,107 won ndc'd. 
Non-battlo easualt.ic's wt'rc' 14,307, 
Aircraft lost totalled 9,10.3. (NVe 
Air Raids 2 : On Germany.) 

In 1950 a number of" R.A.B. 
squadrons were ecpiijjped with 
U.S. B29 suporfort re.Ms bombeu’s 
as part of the aid given through 
N.A.T.C). David Le Rol 

Bomb Sight. Instrumeiiti c'n- 
abling aircraft to droj) tlunr 
bombs on, or as near as [xmsible to, 
a specific target. The facd^ors 
governing the hitting of a particu- 
lar target arc : aircraft spc'od, t.he 
effect of gravitation, wind n^sist- 
ance, height, drift, and, with a 
moving target, target motion. 
In the early type of bomb sight 
these factors were approximated 
hy the bomb-aimer who directed 
the pilot to manoeuvre the air- 
craft into the bombing position. 

Shortly before the outbreak of 
the Second Great War a bomb sight 


was d('vel()pe<l wln’cli was liido'd 
tiO tin' autninatic piloti (f/./’.). 'Tliis 
eiml>l(‘d tlie bonib-aimer }iims<'lf 
t-o tak(' control of Mu’ aircraft 
whil(‘ laying his aim. 'Plm two 
best -known a.ut.onud ic bom)> siglit^s 
ar(* tilu' SjX'rry and the Nor<l(‘n. 
In such homh sights th<' gravity, 
.wind r('sistanc(', aircraft, Hp('('d, 
lu'ight,, atid drift ar(' (h'it'rmiiu'd 
from seah'H on tlu^ apparndns 
itself, 'riu' targ(‘t is tlu'ii irnekt'd 
or “ eovo'ed " hy moving a. eross- 
win^ np or <lown a, verlh'al line 
in the ('y('”piee(' ; this V('i'(ieal 
liiK' is t,he horn bounu'r’s line of 
sight, t,o tiln^ targi't,. W'hen all 
tlie setiliings liava^ been nmd(', 
tlie bondMiinu'i’, Ihx'uusc bis 
sight, s are Hynehronis<*d with Hu^ 
aaitomatie pilot, dire(4s Hit' air- 
craft, on th(* run-up to Hit' targt't, 
ImiiU'diab'ly the cross- wirt^ inter- 
st'cts the, pin point, on Hit' lint' tif 
sight, wirt' an t'leetrie eiretiit is 
elost'd wdiieh a,et.uutt'H Hit' bomb- 
reb'a,Ht'. dkiusirtls Hu' t'lid of tlu^ 
war bomlx'rs wt'i’t^ gnith'd t,o their 
targt't, H, anti the niomt'nt, of 
bomb relenst^ was eontrollt'tl, by 
radar fi’om tlie bomlx'r’s bastx 

Bomlo. ls!a,nd olT t,b<^ S.W. 
const, t)f Norway, lying N. of I, lie 
tmti'ane-e hi fbu'dangt'r Cionl (also 
t‘a,lle<l Btmilo Kionl). 3'lu^ island 
is long, muTow, n,nd hilly. 3’li(' 
tdiiof town is Brt'mnt'H wdiitdi in 
15)54 had a population t»f 4,593. 
Bon, Capk. *SVf! Cap Bt»n, 

Bona. Ihiis Algt'rian si'aport is 
tioiisith'rt'd nndt'r Hit' mort' usual 
bVt'nch form Bout' (t/.e.). 

Bona Bea (Hat,., pxxl gtxlth'HH). 
Aiu'h'nt Homan tlivinil.y, A goth 
di'SH of ft'rtiility, lu'r cidt was 
probably borrowt'tl from that. (»f 
iht' Gnx'k Demt'tt'i’ ((Vrt's), tht' 
eorn gtxltlt'ss. 'Pw^o testivals wi'rt' 
lu'ld in lier honour, tme on May 1 
on Hit'. Avenlint! hill, to eommt'm- 
orate thi' foumling of ht'r Hanetn- 
ary ; tlm other, rt'gardetl as a 
national et'remony, on Ht'c. B-d, 
in Hm houst' of a tdiitd magistrate. 
3’ht' rit,t'H wi're pt'rformed hy vt'Htal 
virgins, anti no man was allowt'd 
to b(* prt'Ht'iit, Cnsil scandal 
was cau.st'd (92 n.o.) by Publius 
Clod i us, who managetl tti stxnirt' 
admittance by disguising hirnstdf 
as a woman, Net; Clixlius Htdcber. 

Bona Fide. Latin phrase nu'an- 
ing in good faith. Its opposite is 
mala fitic, in batl faith. It is chiefly 
a h'gal term, althtmgh used also in 
ordinary language, and imiilit's 
that a ctmtract or umlertaking of 
tiny kind has been entered into 
without any fraud, conoealint‘nt, 
or misrepreaentation. If this is 
not HO there is a cawe for repudiat- 


ing till' cng'agt'inout,. In et'rkdn 
Acts of Btirlianit'ot it is t‘Xpr{‘HHly 
statetj Huit a Hiiiif.^ is dt't'med to 
Imvi' been dont' in gotxl fiuHi wht'ti 
it, wtiH done hoiusHy, wbet,ht'r 
negligi'iitly or not,. 

Bonai. Most Houf ht'rly of iht' 
tbrmi'i' t,i‘ibut'tu’y st.titt's of Cb<»t,a 
Nagpur, Imji.'i. U, wjis mt'rgt'd in 
19 18 in Oris.'iti. Surroundt'd by 
Hm Ibmjii Hills, it, is t'ull.ivatt'tl in 
only oiH'-twt'lfth of its art'ti of 
1,21)7 H(|, m, 

Bonanza. Spanish ami Hortu- 
giK'Se Word imviniiig fair wt'jiHu'r 
at st'u, or [irosiierity gt'ru'rally. H, 
found its vvtiy into IHiglish t hrough 
Hie miiu'i's on Hit' Haeilit; t^oast of 
Ami'i’iea, mort' or less aeipminl, t'tl 
with Spjinish, whti tipplietl it to a 
vtu'v rieli Ixxly of ort^ in a niim*, : 
e.f/. the (lomsttx k lod<;i in Neivatia, 
C.S.A. A mini her of ‘\mericaii 
towns are eidh'd sinifily Boiuuizti.. 

Bonaparte oit Buonai'ahth. 
Name’! of Hit' Corsitniii bunily to 
wliitli Napolt'on 1 bt'longtxl j he 
adopttHl Hit^ spt'lling Bomipai’t.e 
after ht^ joint'tl Hit' h'rtme-h a,rmy. 
Of Italian origin t,he family has 
htsm tnux'd bae.k to Bltirentte at 
U/bout 1 IDO. hViuictvHtto B>uona- 
parbwst'ttled in Corsiea t'arly in tlui 
19th eentury. 

Carlo BuonaparUv a dt^Mtumdanl 
of hVanet'se.o anti tht' ffit,ht'r of 
Napoh'on, wtis 'an tiHleia! in tbt' 
si'fvitu' of Kra,net' at Ajaccio, ami 
hyhlHwdfe, Lt'ti'/ia Itamolino, hatl 
ti iargt' fnmilv. Carlo dit'tl in 1785, 
htit lw('(i/,ia, livtxl until 1839, sur- 
viving ht'r famous son by mttre 
than liftt'cii ytsirs. Of Hieir family 
Ntipoh'on was Hit' st'txmd of (.host* 
who grt'W t.o manhood. 'Pla^ t'ltlest 
was doseph, king tif Spain; af(,(‘r 
NaifX)h'on enaiu' Lmai'ii, iht'U 
Marianni' Hlise. Louis, king ttf 
Holhmtl. tht' fa(,}ier of Naptdt'on 
III, was Hi(' lifth (shiltl. d’wtt 
thiughti'i’s, Pauliut' tind (taroUnt' 
Ma,rh', Hit' wile (d’ doaehim Murat, 
followed, and tht'ii eamt' the 
youngt'st child, Jerome, king of 
Wt'Ntpludia. 

'Phe BonuparteH liave for long 
bt't'n reprt'Ht'iiH'tl in the nude line 
only by the (h'Ht't'udants of Lueit'ii 
ami dt'rome. 'Plit' Am<»rit‘iui 
Bona, paries art* thiseemlt'd from 
J('rom('’H marriage with Hli/.adx'th 
Patt.erson. 

Bonaparte, OiiAunns Luoihn 
( 180,3-57). Hrt'mdi prinet' anti na- 
turalist. Sou of Lueit'n Honapart.e, 
he was born in Paris, May 24, 180.3, 
He th'Voted most of his t-imt' to tiu' 
study of birds, and on thislu' wmtt' 
a unm her of vol ntnes. Uis A mencan 
Ornithology, 1824 -33, which was a 
eontinuation of Alexandt'r Wilson’s 

work, was published atPhiladolphia, 
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Bonaparte family. 1. Charles Lucien, 1803-57. 2. Carlo, 1746-85. 3. 

Jerome, 1784-1860. 4. Joseph, 1768-1844. 5. Louis, 1778-1848. 8. Lucieu, 
1775-1840, 7. Victor, 1862-1926. 8. Pauline, 1780-1825. 9. Napoleon, 1822-91 


where he resided for several years. 
In 1840 he succeeded his father as 
prince of Canino ; he was then 
living mainlv in Italv. In 1847-48 
he intervened in political life ; for- 
saking his former friend, the pope, 
he declared publicly for the inde- 


pendence of Italy, and was chosen 
a deputy to the national assembly, 
in which he took an active part. 
However, the movement failed, 
and he was forced to leave the 
country. Liicien married a cousin, 
daughter of Joseph Bonaparte, 


and had two sons. The elder, 
Joseph JnieicMi, died without sons 
in 1865, and the younger, Lucien 
Louis, bocanu' a cardinal. He him- 
S(‘lf died in Paris, July 29, 18.77. 

Bonaparte , H o R'nsNs lo E n a en i e 
( 17SJ~JS.87). Queen of Holland, 
mother of Na])ol('on TIT, Born in 
Paris, the daught er of Alexandre, 
Vieomte de B(Mui]uirnais, she was 
adopted by Napoleon T on his 
marriage with her mother, 
Joaeplune. In 1802 she married 
Louis Bonapart.e, afterwards king 
of Holland, 1800-10, a, t Napoleon’s 
request.. It. was a dynastic marri- 
age, and a final s(q">aration took 
[)laca' w'hen Louis retired from Hol- 
land in 1 8 1 0. Afi('r 1814 Horteuae 
lived in retircunent at Arenberg, 
Switzerland, wdiere ahe diial. Bo- 
aidea writing ati aecount of her 
travels (luring th(‘ year 1831, she 
composed the. tune for Pariant 
pour la Syrie, wdiicdi her son, 
Napoleon III, made the national 
anthem of Fi'ujuie under the Second 
Empire. 

Bonaparte, Jerome (1784- 
IStiO). King of W(\stphalia and 
youngest brother of Napoleon T. 
Born at Ajaccio, Nov. 1.7, 1784, he 
erosHcal oven' to Prance wdi,en a boy 
and served in t he army and then in 
the navy. Until IKOG ho sailed 
with the Heed', mainly in the West 
[n(li(ss ; he them luJd a command 
in Gernmny, and in 1807 was 
chosen ruler of the new kingdom 
of WVstphalia. He n'taiued an un- 
stable throne' for six years, and 
took part in tJie campaign in 
Rusaia. He fought at Waterloo, 
after wdiich he lived in Germany, 
Italy, and Switze'rhuul. In 1848 he 
w'as in Prance, and under his 
nephew, Na})oleon III, became a 
marshal and pre'sident of the Senate. 

Jerome die'd June 24, 18(10, and 
his son Napoleon, called Plon- 
Plon, heeame the heir of the Bona- 
partes. This son and two oihcT 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE BONAPARTE FAMILY 

Carlo. Bonaparte — Letizia Rainolino 


174G-S5 


17.50-1836 


Napoleon 1— Josephine — Marie Louise Lueien = Minc. Joubcrthoii Louis Elizabeth Patterson™ J(M'Oiue“ Catherine 

P/iiice K. of Hollaml-Hortense of K. of of 

of Canino 1778-18-16 naltimoiv Wostpliiilla Wiirt- 


Napoleon II 
Duke of Reichstadt 
K. of Rome 
lSll-32 


1775-1840 


Chas. Lucien Louis Lucien Pierre 
1803-57 1813-91 1815-81 


I I I 

Napn. Chas. Napn. Louis Napoleon III 
1802-07 1804-31 1803-73 


17H4-1860 teinberg 


Joseph Lucien (Cardinal) 
1824- Go 1S2S-6S 


Roland 

1858-1924 


Prince Impeu'ia! 
1SG6-1S79 


.Ttu'omo 


Chas. Josc'ph 

Attorney-General, U.S.A., 1906-0 


Clotildfi of-- Napoleon Joseph Chas. 
vSuvoy “ Plon-Plon ” 

1822-91 


The eldest son, Joseph, king of Spain, left no son 


Napn. Victor Jerome Louis Napn. 

1862-192G 1864-1932 
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vvaN an nciivi' litnin' in liu' trnubh'^ 


phildren were iho rcHult of .((M-onu^ h 
niarriago with L’rlncc'Hs CaihiMaiu^ 
of Wiirtteniboi’g- ProviouH to ( luit 
union, when at BaJtinionN iu‘. Inul 
married Miss Kli'/a,h(‘tli l>a,tt(n’Non. 
and from thin union ilu^ Annuaean 
Bonaparios arc (l(vsc,(uuU*(l. Na po- 
leon refused to rcHM>gni'/(^ tlu‘ h'galit y 
of the marriage, ,J(U’ome tluaijanug 
a minor, and afUu’ a visit, io Kuropo 
the lady returiuHl to Jhiltiinon\ 
where she lived until 1H71). 

Bonaparte, dosioi'ii (17dH- 
1844). Kinp: Spain. KId<‘sfc 

brothor of the grtuit, Nai[)oleon, 
Joseph left Corsica about 17110, 
and was in Franco during the 
greater part of the UovolutFmary 
period. He was a nunulK'r of one 
or two of the gtivoruing bodit^s, 
and as a diplomatist t,n‘at,«sl on 
behalf of Fraiaec with t,lu^ U.S.A., 
Austria before the pca (!0 of 
Luneville, and Hrita,it\ Isdon^ t,luit 
of Amiens. Aftcir Napoleon at- 
tained supremo pow(n', Jos(‘ph was 
made king of Naphvs, wluu'o he 
reigned for two ycairs, on tlu^ 
whole sueeossfully and wi.M<dy, a, ml 
in 1808 king of Spain. He renuihuHl 
in that country during most, of Idas 
Peninsular War, but was u(W(U* 
more than an autoimdou <Ur(Hd,(Hl 
by Napol(‘on, and frcupuuitly 
threateiK'd to abdicate. In 1SI3 
his nominal authority canio to an 
abrupt end, owing to Wcllingl-on’s 
victory at Vittoria,, foUow(Hl by his 
brother’s displeasure. Fln^ hrtandi 
between them was not Hnal, ami in 
the last stirring days dost'ph was 
again at Napoh^on’s sidi^. After 
1815 ho settled in the U.S.A., but 
he was living in Florcuc(i wh<m Im 
died, July 28, 1844. 

Bonapai’te, Louis (1778-184(5). 
Kkig of Holland and hrotluT of 
Napoleon I. Born at Aja,e(‘io, JSc'pfc. 
2, 1778, Louis follow(5d his idder 
brothor to Franc(\ wh(U‘(^ h<^ rt^- 
ceived a military training, 1 b'l was 
with Napoleon in Italy and Lgypt, 
and hod been a nunnber of the 
French council of statt^ u,ud 
governor of Paris wlnm he was 
placed upon tlic throm^ of Holland 
in 180G. He ruled, more or less 
successfully, for four years, but 
lost the favour of the tunpi^ror, and 
when it came to lighting betwium 
the French and the Dutch he lU'd. 
The end of his life was ehielly 
pa-ssed in Italy, where ho was able 
to indulge his literaiw taHt(^H, Jfe 
^ed July 25, 1846. Louis married 
Hortense Beauharnais, a union 
which proved unhappy They had 
three sons. Two died before their 
father; the youngest became the 
emperor Napoleon HI. 

Bonaparte, Lucien ( 1 775-1 84 0 ). 
Mnce of Canino, and younger 
brother of the great Napoleon, 
u hen little more than a boy Lucien 


which disturlusl (’oi'Hiciv, ami aluu' 
h(^ Htdlh'd in tVaius* he woi’lv<al 
/.cidously for (he Jacobin cuaisc. 
A.”i pr<*sid(Mit. of (lu'douticil of J''ive 
llujidi’cd in 171)1), la* was of s('rvicc 
to his hro(h<*r a cril ical monumt, 
u.ml was al'tci’wards a, ininislcr 
nmlcr (lit' ( ^all^‘■^lla((‘ ami aAidiassa- 
(h)i’ a(. Madritl. Ib‘ had scvtM'a,! 
cpiarrt'lM wil h Napoleon, and in LSOJ, 
on marrying (1i<‘ witlow of a s((ick- 
brokt'i', lu* rt'tircd to Kaly, whtu’t' 
he rcct'ivt'tl du' papal lidt'of prince 
of (la.idiio. Nt'vt'rdit'h'ss ht' rt'- 
(tiri\e<l to Fraiict' t(» HUpptir(. (he 
fallt'n tuupt'ror in 1815. Al.ontd-inio 
Lucit'n was a prisomw in England, 
having bt't'ii (akt'ii by a. Hridsh 
ship whilt' (Ui tlu' way (o Anu'rica., 
lb' tlit'tl in Ivoimg Junt* 21). 1810. 

Lucien had liva'H<uts. Tlu' ('Idt'st 
was (lluM'h'M Limit'll, du' nat.ui'alist 
(a.'.’.), '‘riit' st'eoiid was ihud (180(5 
2(5), d’hi' (bii'd, Louis Lueit'ii (1818 
1)1), w.is boi'ii a.iid t'duealit'tl in 
Lugla.iid, and wns a. dt'puly iiiult'r 
th(‘ Si'cond Ib'fmhlic. He was in* 
lit'rt'sl.etl in philology, a.iid was an 
auHiority on mos(. Nni'opt'aAi 
la.uguag('s, <‘Sp('(‘iall,\' liuMtiut'. 
Liuut'irs fourdi son, Pit'i'rt^ Napo- 
It'on (1815 Si), was a di'puty 
undi'i’ (ht' tStsmnd Kepiddic a.iitl 
st'iud.oi' initler his eousiii, Naptili'on 
HI. Ill 1S70, during an all.t'reation, 
lu' shoi. a jouriialiMt., hu(i Hit' tiourts 
ae.tpiitilft'd him. d’hc (ilFh son, 
Aiitioiim (bSI(5 77), wois niemlK'r 
of Hu' naiiomd asHtunhly in 1S41). 

Bonaparte, Maiiiw Fauiunk 
(1780 1825). Sister td' Naptili'tui 1 . 
Ihirti Ji.t Ajaice.it), Oet. 20, 1780, slut 
(U'tiMst'd t»vt*r 1.0 Fraiiec in 171)J, 
and wliile living a4. Marst'dlcs had 
many Huil.ors. She marrit'd a 
Holdit'i’ nametl luMilcrc, with whoni 
sht* wttni b> Hu' Wt'st Imlies, wlu't’t' 
lu' liad a command, hut rt'iuriu'd 
aflittr his th'adi in 1802. In 1800 
Pa,ulin<t numrit'd Prince (la-inilhi 
Borghcisc, hut tlu'y did not stiay 
(logeilu'i’ for long, a, ml she livt'd 
mainly in Paris a.ml Itome. Nap- 
olt'on always showt'd a parHa.hty 
for his youngest sistt'r. He nuulc 
her duclu'Hs t>f (biastalla^ in 180(5 ; 
but in 1810 she was baanshed frtmi 
eoutt for ollemling the tun press. 
After 1815 the duelu'ss of Huau- 
talla lived ehiefly in Italy, tlying of 
ca.muw at Floremu', .June 1), 1825. 

Bonaparte, Napoiooon .Ioheiui 
(hiAUiacs Paul ( 1822-01). Son oi 
Jerome lh)napart(i by his marriage 
to datherine of WOrttemhorg, and 
nephew of Na})ol<ion I. (jailed 
Prince Napoleon and niektiamed 
Plon-Plon, he became the head of 
the lionapartes aJter Hie deaith of 
the Prineo Imperial in 1879. Born 
Sept. 9, 1822, he showed eonsith'r- 
ahh' ability, and when old enoiigli 


(.0 t'ldcr public life posed as a dt'mo- 
eraJ. Ib' rc|U’t*sttnla'd (jorsica in 
tilt' Na.liiotinl Asst'mhly of 1818, and 
was prominent during (rlu' reign 
t>f his ctuisin, Nnpoh'on III. In 
1H.5( Im ct)mina.n<h‘(l a division in 
tilt' Crimea., fiml (ht'i'ti rt'cttived Iuh 
nifknamt', from It'atl. 

Honapa,r(.e \va,M minisler of tbo 
colt)td('M for a short (.inu', lm(- It'ft 
Hud- post to JUisi'-it his fal.lu'r-Iii- 
hiw, V'ielor Fninimnu'l, in ll-aly. 
In h’ranet! ht'. was promimud-, if 
sonu'wha.t noisy and imliscrttt'ij, 
uidil (he war t)f 1870, wliieli ho 
tiisliivt'd, Mt'ut him inlt> ohseurity. 
In 1871) lu' t'lnttrgt'tl as Hitt Htma- 
pa.rlit claimnnl. for Hut French 
tlirtuu', bid- his e.jiiulitlatnrt' was 
lU'vt'i* serious, lb' fill'd March 17, 
1801. Pltin-Plon was him his grt'at 
nneit' in nppt'aranct' and luul many 
of his eliaraett'risl icH. lbs son, Na- 
poh'on \'iti(,or (f/.u. ), sue.ct't'dtttl him 
as h('a.d t»f (lut Btuuiparl-t's. 

Bonaparte, Nai’oceon Victok 
(18(52 11)2(5). Ib'atl of Hut Bona- 
[uirl-t* fn-mily. Thtt stm tif Naptdtton 
Btnuiparte (Plt)n-Ph»n), btt was 
born in Pa.ris, July 18, 18(52. He 
livt'd in h'ra.net' unt.il 188(5, when lut 
wa.s t'xpt'llt'd. In 11)10 lut lua-rrlt'tl 
( denit'id-iutt, a da-ugld-ttr of Letipold 
II t>f tlu' Pt'Igia-ns ; tlit'y had a son 
Napt>l(‘on Ltuiis (b. 1014). Na.po- 
hton Vif'tor dietl !Vla>' 2. 1020. 

Bonar, IbmATniH (1808 -80). 
Sttoi-tish Ih’cshybtrian minisl.t'r ami 
hymn writer. Born a(. Fdinbiu'gh, 

10 , 1808 , 
and crlut'ulf'tl 
at tint univer- 
sit-y, btt w'li.H 
minister at 
Led.li ami Kel- 
so, anti at Hut 
diHrup(-it>n in 
1842 was one 
of tlut fotinders 

Hotatius Bonar, of t-ho Frt*e 
SoottisU Uyma writer^ j,, After 

furtlier labours at Kelso, he luteame 
minister of the Hhalmers Memorial 
ohurch at Edinburgh in 18(5(5, mul 
in 1882 was intuh‘rait)r of the 
Ge-mtral Assftmbly. Ibtttdiictl The 
Christian OVeasury and otlu'r re- 
ligious ptu'ifxlicals, and (tompiltsl 
Hymns of’ Faith and Hopt', 1857- 
(5(5. He died July ,21, 1881). 

Bonasa. CbtuuHof N. American 
grouse. It imthuhtrt scvt'ral spt'cit's, 
of which the best lau^wu is tlu' 
ridTed grouse (iL It 

may be rt‘ct>gnized by Hut frill of 
dark feathers round tlut nt't'k, 

Bonaventure, Ciovanni Ki- 
BAN/.A (122l“74). Italian saint 
and theologian. He was born at 
Bagnorea, Tuscany, and about 
1240 entttred tlut Fraueiseau ortU'r, 
of which he was gttiieral frt>m 1257“ 
74. He siudietl tuid locturi'd at 
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the University of Paris, where he 
and Thomas Aquinas received their 
doctorates in theology on the same 
day in 1255. In 1265 he refused the 
archbishopric of York. In 1271, on 
his advice, Gfregory X was elected 
pope, and in 1273 Bonaventure 
was made cardinal bishop of 
iVlbano. He died at the council of 
Lyons, July 15, 1274, was canon- 
ised by Pope Sixtus IV in 1482, and 
declared a doctor of the Church in 


in La Vendee. Born at Jouverteil, 
Anjou, May 10, 1760, he served in 
the American army in the War of 
Independence. On his return to 
France he became a captain in 
the French army. A pronounced 
royalist, he retired to Anjou at the 
outbreak of the Revolution, and in 
1793 wars chosen to lead the Ven- 
dean insurgents of bis province. 
He fouglit at Bressuire, Thouars, 
and Fontenav, anrl was wmimded 


1587. His festival is on July 14. atCholet, Oct. 16, 1793, dying next 
Bonaventure was known as the day. It is said that when dying he 
Seraphic Doctor. A pupil of ordered no vengeance should ho 
Alexander of Hales, he luamtained taken on 5,000 prisoners, 
that matter pertained to spiritual Bond. In chemistiy, the agency 
no less than to corporeal things, which joins atoms together to foiun 
and, synthetical rather than ana- molecules. During the later 19th 
lyticah preferred S. Augustine to century there wms much dispute 
Aristotle. He wrote on dogma and about the nature of such linkages ; 
on mysticism, and nearly 500 of but after the adoption of Rutlier- 
his sermons are extant. A com- ford’s theories on atomic structure, 
plete and critical edition of his it came to bo believed that chem- 
works in 10 volumes was published ical bonds are formed by electrons, 
by the Franciscans at Florence, two electrons being usually ncces- 
1882-1902. sary for the formation of any one 

Bonavis. Village and ridge of bond. In any atom the electrons 
France, in the dept, of Nord. It is available for bond formation 
S, of Masnieres, on the road from (called the valency electrons) are 
Cambrai. In the battles for Cam- those which occupy an outer un- 
hrai, 1917-lS, the British took the closed or uncompleted .shell. Elo- 
ridge, Not. 20, 1917. It was re- ments in which the outer shell is 
gained by the Germans, Nov. 30, closed (helium with two electrons 
The spur from Bonavis to Masnieres completing the first shell ; neon, 
was taken by New Zealand argon, krypton, xenon, and radon 
troops, Sept., 191S. See Cambrai, each with eight electrons complet- 
Battles of. ing an outer shell) have no valency 

Bona Vista, Cape, bay, town, electrons to form chemical bonds, 
and district in the E. of Newfound- Bond. In business, a written 
land. The cape forms the S.E. Hmit undertaking to pay a sum of money 

- - , - .. , _ or to perform a 

\ certain contract. 
Bonds arc usually 
sealed, and if they 
are the statute of 
limitations does 
not apply to them 
until 12 years 
have elapsed. 
Certain govern- 
ments and corpor- 
ations give bonds 
in return for the 
money they 
borrow. The 
owners of bonded 
warehouses and 
some other per- 
sons holding re- 
sponsible posi- 



Bona Vista, Newfoundland, said to be 


first land 


sighted by John Cabot in 1497 
v 1 - ‘ 1 tions are required 

of the bay, which the numerous toenterintoahond.forfeitineacer- 
ialands_ and rocks render difficult tain sum if negligence is proved 
of Mygafaon. ^ The town, 75 in. against them. See aUo Bonding. 

t In English law, an a?- 

anMted by rly., is one of the kiiowledgement of a debt, in writing 

island, .and under the seal of the debtor 

pt’ nr ^ requires no consideration, 

BoncIwmp,CHAELEsMi5LCHiOB and is therefore a good wav of 

^TUS, ir^gcis DE (1760-93). making binding a promise^ for 
French solaier, leader of the revolt ■wliichthereisnolegaloonsideration. 


Bond, yni Edw.iiid Augustus 
(1815-98). Pi’incipal librarian of 
the British Museum 1878-88. Born 
oil Doc. 31, 1815, the sou of a 
cK'rgymau schoolmaster, he was 
(‘(lucatial all Merchant Taylors, 
school. After working at the 
Record o flute, he transferred in 
1838 to the British Miisinim, where 
he became a,u expert palaeographer. 
Upon being made keeper of the 
manuscript (h'pt. in 1866 he began 
a, policy of rigorous reform, which 
continued when ho wuas unexpec- 
tedly ap[)oint(‘(l principal librarian 
in 1878. Mis lad’orms included the 
])riiitingof tlie MS. catalogue of the 
printed hook (le})t., and the intro- 
duction of the sliding pres.s, which 
enabled inort^ books to bo accom- 
modaled in less spaice. In 1873 he 
founded the Palaeographical So- 
ciety. He retired in 1888. Created 
K.G.B. in the Nmv Yeai* honours of 
1898, he di(‘(l on dan. 2 of that year. 
Bond, Slu RoiimiT (1857-1927). 
Newfound la, nd politician. Born at 
St. John’s, Newfoundbnid, Feb. 25, 

1857, tile son 
of a, merchant 
who liad emi- 
grated from 
Toiujuay, he 
entenul public 
life in 1882 a.s 
a member of 
the legislative 
assembly, bc- 
comiugspeaker 
in 1884. Made 
colonial secre- 
ta,ry in 1889 
and j)r(nnier in 15)00, ho carried 
through tlu‘. nogotiabion of recipro- 
city treaties with the U.S.A, in 
1890 and 1902. Ho stiecossfully 
oppoH(sl a union w'ith Canada. He 
was leader of the Liberal opposi- 
tion in the assembly from 1909 
until ho retired in 1914. Knighted 
1901, made privy councillor 1902, 
he died March l(j, 1927. 

Bonde. Scandinavian word for 
peasant. Originally the bonder 
were the most powerful class, the 
free and noble- born small pro- 
prioior.s, but at times they became 
mere peasants, and even serfs. 

Bonded Warehouse. Struc- 
turally secure promises, approved 
by the appropriate revenue author- 
ities, for the storage and manipula- 
tion of dutiable goods upon which 
the duties of customs or excise 
have not been paid. The ware- 
house keeper is required to give 
bond, with approved sureties, as 
security for the duty on the goods 
— hence the term bonded ware- 
house. Revenue officials are 
normally in constiuit attendance, 
and wai'ehouscs are secured 


I 



Sir Robert Bond, 
Newfoundland 
politician 
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under revenue iuid Wiirrhouwe 
keeper’s locks when dost'd. d'lic 
bonding system hiis many advjun 
tages for’ a mereliant. lie cjin 
postpone payment ot duly’ until 
he has a custotmn' for his y^oods. 
or export them under ivvimue 
control without ^)aym(^nt of any 
duty, and he can perforin i-ert.ain 
operations on bonded goods, e.;/. 
blending and bottling of wines and 
spirits. The systmn in the U.K 
dates from 1700. 

Bondfleld, Maiuuhkt (\h\vk 
(1873-1953). Bnti.sh polilhhan. 
She was born at (lhard, Somm'Ne't, 

Mareh 17, IH73. 
and heejrnu'- 
interestinl in 
politieal nd’orm 
dui’ing hm' girl- 
hood. Slu" was 

assistant scHM'r*- 
tary of the shop 
a H H i H t a n t H ’ 
union, ISOS 
li)0S, aitid ad- 

visiMl till'' laih 
our convention at Washington, 
1919, and at (leiu^va, lOkM. 
Lecturer and writm* for t1i<» 

socialist and labour movmm^nts 
she became siH'retary of tht' 

national union of geiua-al vvorkm-s 
.(women workers’ seetion). I ii 1023 
she was first woman ehairinan of 
the general council of tlu^ OMI.d. 
and was returned as Labour M.lk 
for Northampton. MA\ for Walb 
send 1926-31, hIk^ wtrs miiiiMtii'’r of 
Labour, 1929-31, the lirst woman 
member of a Jh'itish cahimdi. (Ul. 



Margaret Bondfleld. 
British politician 


1948, she pub. an auiohiograpliy 
1949 8ho died June 16. 1953. 

Bonding. In brickwork and 
masomy, (1) the ovm’lnjiping of 
bricks or of stom^ blocks so thal 
they shall break joint- iv. show 
no continuous weak vortical joints ; 

(2) the further inUThudng of the 
structure by inserting in thci brick, 
work or masonry narrow strips ol 
galvanised or other rust-proof 
metal to tie thi*. work togigluT ; 

(3) the insertion of nu‘tid or 
earthenware ties at inti'rvidis acrtiss 
the cavity of a hollow wall ; (4) 
the placing of lengths of timb(‘r 
horizontally within the brickwork 
of a wall, the object in using th(*se 
“ bond-timbers,” however, being 
not so much directly to bind the 
bnckwork as to provide means oj 
attachment for other woodwork 
such as laths and battens. 

The purpose of bonding is to tic 
the wall together as a whole, and 
to distribute its weight (and that 
of any superimposed load) equally 
over the foundations. This is illiis- 
trated by Fig. 1 , representing part 
of a brick wall ; tho broken dia- 


gonnl lin(‘N show bow the wiT'dit- is 
(list I'i but ed tbroindi the eours<':4. 
Bonding in the IbicKnes.M of ibe 
wall is illustrated by hi.g. 2, the 
alti'i’iiatc I’OurHc b<'re being indi 
cuted in broken lines. It will b(' 
M«‘cn that tb(' joints in one ismn'.e 
come ovm' or under tiu' cent re of a 
brick ill the next eoursi'. In 
masonig' the stone- an' similnrlv 

« ^ I 

bonded in tw<i direct ions (Bigg. 3 
and *1) ; wben irregularly sluificil 
HtdiK's (ndd)l(') art' u.sed, tls' <‘or. 
uci’s or ([uoiiis ni'(’ formed of 
wrought stont'K (Bigg n), this lieing 
an old nu'lJiod for vi'ry thick walls. 
I’ig. 3 .*4bo\vs alternnti' <‘oiirM<'s of 
thin and tbii'k stones, baeki'd up 
wit-li liriekwork : Ih'g. 1 illust rales 
such atom's usi'd altermiti'ly' in llu' 
.sUiine course. d'lu' ninwonry is 
gi'iiernlly only a, facing novvailaya. 

d’lu' overlapfung of the bri<‘ks 
produces a ebaraeti'i’ist ie laiiid 
patti'i'ii on the face t>f tlu' wall. 
d’buN Fig. I is worked in Mnglisb 
bond a whole row of Ht.reti'lu'rs 
(bi'ieks laiil frinjfhiri.sv tt> the run 
of tiu' wall) bi'ing followed by a 
wbok' row of beaili'i’s (lub'ks laid 
with t lu'ir longi'sl dimension arro.s\s 
tlu' wall from front to back). In 
I'lemisb bond each course is com- 
poMi'd of alternating headers and 
stireti’lii'i'H (I’ig. 6), Tdiis dingraiu 
shows tJu' l(‘ftdmnd I'ud “stopped ” 



and t he right -band I'ud “ toot bed ” 
for e<mt inning Ibi’ wall. At. the 
stopp('<! end, of eourse, a wliob' 
lii’iek must finish t.be wa,Il <'ithr'r 
a,‘i a. lit'aib'r or a Ht-retielus’, bnf. the 
iiondihg is provided for by inst'i't- 
mg here a baJf brii'k (I'alleil a 
eloser), a.'i shown, bbiglisb gn.r<l('U 
wall bond (‘onsist,s of three I'Oumi'H 
of sfrelebers follovvisl by oiui 
course of liemb'i’.s, ami .so on (Fig;. 
7). So' Brick work. 

Boud Strciot. London ( borough- 
fare llu' K. lioundary of Mayfair. 
A far.bionable shopping eeuf.o', it 
is divided info twt) parts. Old 
Bond Stis'ct, bud out. on the 
site of (Tirendon llousi' esi-afig 
Kl.Sd ss, b.y Sir 3’boma.N Boml 
(after whom it. is named), eomp- 
fi’oller to fjnet'ii Ileiirii'tta Maria, 
I'lnis N. from Bieendilly, whik^ 
New liond Stri'ct, built. 1721, is an 
I'.xtension still fa,rtbi'r N. to Oxfonl 
Str<'('l<. It is tin' bonu' of vvorhl- 
fnmous milliners, jewi'll't’s, per- 
fumiei’H, art' gallerk'S, firini' shops, 
e.;/. Cartii'r, 'I’llTany, Walpoh', 
ITnmgan, .Xsprey, Atkinson, <'1e. 
In Ni'vv Bond Sfrei'l. are tbc' 
Aeolian Hall (\vbi(6i iM'i'anie a 
B.ILO. studio in liM3), and 
Nollu'by’H. k'aimins fU'ople who 
livi'd in Bond Wtrei't inebale 
Nterne, Sir T’honmH Lawrenei', 
Biigon, Boswi'lk Swift., a.nd Nel- 
Mon and Lady Hamilton, 

Bondii uu Bono, II. Oomimuu* 
of Mafan, Setiegpil, Fri'iieh \V. 
Africa,. It bb's la*t.\V(*t*ni tlu' 
Seui'gal and Uaiinbia I'lviS'H, and 
proiluet's cAinuds, tobnium, iron. 




7 




4 




weight in properly bonded brickwork. 2. Flan 
oJ 13i-mch brick wall with stopped end correctly bonded. 3. Alternate thick 
and thin stone courses backed with brickwork. 4. Thick and thin stones 
used alternately in the same course. 6. Corner Konned ot wrought stones 
and rubble. 6. Flemish bond 7. English garden wall bond 
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and some gold. It was annexed by 
France in 1S58. 

Bonduku. Region of the Ivory 
Coast, French West Africa. Though 
poorly ’watered, it produces cocoa, 
coffee, and manioc ; and cattle 
and sheep are reared. The country 
is beautiful, and fine shooting is to 
be had. Area 18,350 sq. m. Pop. 
(1950 est.) 12S.00D. 

One of its sub-divisions and the 
capital, which has an aerodrome, 
are also called Bonduku 

Bone. The hard part of the 
animal body or skeleton. When 
dried and freed from water, bone 
consists of about 67 p.c. of earthy 
constituents, chiefly calcium phos- 
phate with smaller quantities of 
calcium carbonate, calcium fluor- 
ide. and magnesium phosphate ; 
and about 33 p.c. of animal matter, 
mainly collagen, which is con- 
verted into gelatin by boiling. 
Two tj^es of structure are recog- 
nized 'in bone : dense, compact 
bone, which forms the outer layers 
of a bone, and cancellous or spongy 
bone, found in the interior. The 
relative amounts of these vary in 
different bones and parts of a 
bone. In a long bone, such as the 
femur, the shaft is formed almost 
entirely of compact bone around a 
cavity, which is filled with marrow; 
the ends of the long bones, and 
smaller bones such as those of the 
wrist and ankle, consist almost 
entirely of cancellous bone covered 
with a layer of compact bone. 

Haversian Canals 

Microscopicahy, the structure of 
compact and spongy bone is essen- 
tially the same. When a trans- 
verse section of a long bone is ex- 
amined under a high po’wer nu- 
merous holes are seen, each sur- 
rounded by concentric layers, in 
which are small, more or less 
spindle-shaped spaces termed 
lacunae, communicating with each 
other by minute channels or can- 
aliculi. On longitudinal section 
the boles are seen to be the cut 
ends of channels, or Haversian 
canals as they are termed from the 
name of theii- discoverer, Clopton 
Havers (d. 1702), which run 

parallel with the length of the bone 
and communicate with each other 
at frequent intervals. During life 
the Haversian canals are occupied 
by blood-vessels, and the lacunae 
by bone'CeUs. The surfaces of 
bone are covered with a strong, 
fibrous membrane, the periosteum, 
the blood-vessels of which com- 
municate with those in the interior 
of the bone through the Haversian 
canals. Long bones are also 
supplied with blood through a 
nutrient artery w^hich passes 


tlnough to the marrow, where it 
breaks up into smaller vessels. 
Bone is the framework of the body, 
and in the cavities of bones takes 
place the formation of red and 
wliite blood cells. 

Development and Growth 

Bone is developed in tw’o -ways : 
(1) by direct formation within a 
memhi'ane which afterwards forms 
the periosteum, a method exem- 
plified in the development of the 
bones forming the vault of the 
skull ; and (2) by ossification of 
cartilage of which the bone is first 
formed, a process seen in the de- 
velopment of the long bones. Here 
also, however, the cartilaginous 
precursor of the bone is sur- 
rounded by a membrane, the peri- 
chondrium, which subsequently 
becomes the periosteum. After 
their formation bones grow by de- 
position of successive layers be- 
neath the periosteum. When a 
piece of bone is removed in a 
surgical operation or is destroyed 
by disease or injury, formation of 
new bone will occur so long as the 
periosteum remains. If this also 
is destroyed, regeneration may 
sometimes be secured by trans- 
planting portions of living perios- 
teum or small pieces of living bone. 

Fractures of bone have always 
been treated by opposing thci 
broken ends. Great improvement 
in methods of opposing and fixa- 
tion of the parts has been aeliicved. 
The aim is perfect fixation for the 
minimum necessary time with the 
minimum of muscular wasting ; 
the latter is achieved by keeping 
in use all muscles except tiiose 
actually moving the parts, and by 
tensing and relaxing even those 
muscles which work the broken 
bone. Plaster of Paris is not the 
most popular method of fixation. 
In many cases internal splintagi* 
is used, long flanged nails Ixnng 
introduced, as in fractures of the 
neck of the femur. This condition 
is frequent in old people whose 
bones tend to reunite very slowly, 
and for whom, therefore, perfect 
fixation of the bone is of the ut- 
most importance. Internal splin- 
tage gives the extra rigidity 
which allows of muscular move- 
ment to prevent wasting. 

A pin of non-corrosiblc metal 
run through a bone may allow 
careful traction to bo applied, 
thus avoiding deformity. Plates 
of metal may be used to maintain 
fixation, and sometimes grafts of 
bone itself from another site in the 
same person are used. In cases 
where, because of wounds or other 
causes, large amounts of bone are 
destroyed, the missing bone can 


soinetinu's be nqilaec'd by chips 
taken, most often, from the crest 
of the ileum (liij) bone). 

Tuberculosis may affect any of 
the boiK's and jiroduee a condition 
termed caries, which most com- 
monly occurs in the H])ine, and is a 
cause of spinal curvature. Syphilis 
in a lat(' stage may a, Iso give rise 
to chronic inthunmation of bone, 
followed by lu'crosis. Various 
forms of tumour, of which the 
most iinporta-nt is the sarcoma, 
may origiiiatie in bone. Secondary 
deposits of malignant tumours 
loclgx' fre(jU(Mitly in bone. Rickets, 
mostly alTeeiing ehildrc'ii in cities, 
is a condition of tlu^ bone resulting 
in bending and wi'akeniug of the 
structure, and is caused by an 
error in the eahaum and phos- 
phorus (diemistvy of the body 
iiecanse of a (leliei('ney of Vitamin 
1). Cod liver oil is the most valu- 
able prev<‘ntive and curative sub- 
stance. Suiiliglii has th(‘ powder to 
syntluvsise Vitamin 1) from the fat 
under tlu‘ skin — a (juit which long 
hlurri'd ih(‘ rc'al cause ot* rickets. 

Bone OR Bona. Town and sea- 
port of Algiu'ia, tli(^ ancient Hip- 
pone. It stands at the mouth of 
tins riv(‘r Si'hus, 220 m. by rly. W. 
of Thin is, and luis a,n airfield. From 
the time of I.ouis XIV until 1789 
the Freiieh Afrie.an (‘ompaiiy had 
factories luu'e. There is an inner 
and Util outer harbour. Tlio town 
has flour mills ; faiitoriciS making 
cheipieals, fertilisers, matches, olive 
oil, eora.niieH, furniture; distilleries; 
and food prc'serving jhants. Iron, 
zinc, and chopper ore, mercury, 
a,ntinionv, phosphates, sulphur, 
marble, gypsum, and porphyry are 
produced near by. Ikip. (1954) 
101,155. Hum^ wn,s oeeufiied by the 
Iff’cneh in 1832 and bombarded by 
the Genua, ns in Aug., 1914. Allied 
troops lanthnl luu'c without op- 
[losition on Nov. 12, 1942. 

Bone, Hknhy (1755-1834). 
Rnglish enamel painter. Born at 
Truro, Feb. 0, 1755, and appren- 
ticed to a ])or(!elain w^orks, on the 
failure of this firm ho moved to 
Ijondon, where bo found employ- 
ment in enamelling watches and 
fans. In 1801 ho was appointed 
enamel painter to Gtmrgo III. In 
the same year he was elected 
A.R.A., ten years later R.A. His 
greatest achievement wa.s the 
series of 85 portraits of illustrious 
Englishmen, after originals in 
variiius galleries. In 1831 he 
became partly blind, and retired. 
He died in London, Doc. 17, 1834. 

Bone, Muir head (1876- 
1 953 ) . British etcher and draughts- 
man. Born at (Hasgow, March 23, 
1,870, at 14 he was artieded to an 
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architect but hIiuIumI art in t-ho 
evenings at the in lasgow school a i vd 
atl8devoto(UuinH(‘li' (Miiart'ly to it. 

He began etching in 1<S1)S, a, ml in 
1899 wont to London, wIkm’O lu^ 
scored sonic suee(\sH(‘H. Aidin' a- 
brief retreat to Ayr in 1900, ho 
settled in London in 11)01. II(‘ h(^- 
gan to hold one-man hIiows, and hy 
1906 was established as a, drarnghts- 
man of talent and roi)uta.t.ion. 
Bone’s favourite suhjeeis w<‘r(‘ 
complicated building works, di'ino- 
litions, masses of shipping, aaul tlu^ 
like ; and in integrating didail into 
an ordered design lie had few or no 
rivals in his day. Spa.in gavi^ him 
many subjeets ; aiiid be did val- 
uable work at tlio front and with 
the fleet in both Clreat Whirs, lie 
was knighted in ll).*i7, and diiid 
Oct. 21, 195:h 

Bone married rhn’trnde, daugh- 
ter of Francis Dodd (r/.?'.). She 
was a writer of distinetaon ; so 
also were Bone’s brofhers, .lames 
(b. 1872, (J.H. 19d7), who was 
London editor of th('i M'aineh(‘Hti('r 
Guardian 191l--^ir), aaid Sir David 
(b. 1874, knighhul 19-Mi), master 
mariner. Muirlu^iul illitHtii’a,tie<l 
some of their books for bot.h his 
brothers. Miiirheatrs son, Stt^plnm 
(b. 1904), was a paintin’ of ta.Ient. 

Bone Bed, Sedinumtary roek 
made up chielly of fossil bones ami 
teeth. It may oee-ur as a vau’y iliin 
layer covering a fairly wide' an^ai, 
when the concentration of fossil 
bones may bo due to a pansc'i in the 
supply of Bodiment : tlu^ best 
known examples in Grcnit Britain 
are at the top of the Silurian 
system iu th(3 Whdsb bonhwlaml, 
and at or near the hmi^ of the 
Rhaetic. Bone beds may also ocseur 
as small patches covering vesry 
limited areas, when rain wash or 
stream waters may liav(^ (!olleetcd 
the bones into a Rurfaee depression, 
or in cavo earths wheu'o bones of 
animals and their prey aceuniulaiK^. 

Bone-black on Animal Oiuit- 
COAL. Substance prepared by eal- 
cining bones out of contact' with 
air. The bones arc freed from 
pease by bonziue and then iilactal 
in large iron retorts and lieated for 
from six to eight hours. ,Bouc oil 
and ammonia are given oil a, ml 
charcoal left behind in the ridort. 
The bone-black is cooled in air-tight 
bins and afterwards crushed and 
graded by sifting. 

®one Grafting. Roplaoenicnt 
of shattered or destroyed bone by 
a graft of healthy living bone. The 
best results are obtained when the 
new bone is taken from the patient 
himself. Bone from another person 
may be used, however, and also bone 
from an animal. Usually the graft 


is i.alo'u from iJns sui'fiuu^ of ilu'. 
t ibiui, the l;irg('r of ilu‘ t wo hoiu'S in 
th(‘. IoW(‘r pari, of i.h<‘ h'g. d’he graft 
should, if poHsihle, h<‘ li.\<si lii'ndy 
hel.vMsm t.lw' two (uuls of tln^ in- 
jured oi’diH(*n.H(sl hone. Soim'tinu's, 
iiow(n'(M', tht\ gruit. is nuM'dy (sn- 
hiMhhsl in the soft tissm^s beiowsm 
tiu' Hepa,rfi.ied (mds and growth 
occurs to (ill nj) i.ho g{i.ps. 

Bone Implements. Tools ami 
wejipotis nunle of horn*, ('specially 
ill primitiv(', eulturi's. (h'um'ieally, 
IJici iii'rm also (‘mbraei's tools made 
of liorn, ti'i'tib, and ivory. 9’he 
working of horn' h('ga,n in the Up- 
p('r Labn'olit.hie !i.g(\ and juvls, 
shaft-Htra.ighU‘n(M*H, and spt'ar- 
tilirowi'i'M (wMih (Migravod dmiora.- 
iion), ha.rpoons, (\ved musUes, and 
daggi'ii'H mark Die eoursi^ of dt'vidop- 
mmit in Muropi^ Homo lypi's pm*- 
sisL'd through the Mesolithii' int.o 
th<^ N(M>lithio ag(% during vvhidi 
many otlu'rs wm'c invimtcul. ( Wmhs 


occur in Danish kitelu'ii-nuddens, 
ami (dsinvlu'i'o are found chisels, 
lia.mm<‘rs, picks, a.xo-soeki‘tH, arni- 
gua-rd.s, spoons, pendants, and 
oh(H'k-pi<Ma\s foi' Iiors('-hii,H. During 
the (Ni.rly nudial a.ge hone was used 
for swiird-grips, l.ool-handli'.s, hox- 
paau'ls, etc. Ohjisits of hom'i and 
mdior au’e lumu'rous in (su'lv Brit- 
ish sites; th(^ GlaiStoiihury lako- 
villa.g(\s yiidded 900, Maaiy prime- 
val tyfX's survive, espeeially Miinong 
peopDs who pn'S('rv('- the stone-age 
eultiure, c.g, the AuHtra.lian a,l)ori- 
giiK's, a.nd S, Afriean Bushmen. 

Bone Manure. Valuahk^ food 
a.ml stimulant for many gn'rd(‘n 
crops. Made from tiu^ crushed and 
powdm'ed hon<\M of animals it 
supplies 1-h(^ soil with pluwphaL's. 
It. iu a.pj>li(Ml after a. dn'ssing of 
aninmi manure, for it. [irovidt^s 1h(3 
missing (‘li'iumd.s whieh t.lu' horse 
or eow lia.H takim from its foo<L 
and th(‘refor(' from the gi’ound, and 



Bone Implements ol primitive man. 1. Needles. 2, 3, and 4. Haigpoons, 6 
Spear-thrower with carved head. 6 and 7. Awls. 8, 9, and 10. Harpoons. 
11 and 18. Pegs. 13. 14, and 16. Fish hooks and, 16, method of attachment. 
17. Snow-knife. 18. Qafl for salmon fishing. 19. Scraper for hides 
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which have gone to build its body 
instead of being returned to the 
soil in the orthodox form. 

Ground bones form the base of 
many fertilisers, and are a valuable 
food" for grass and pastures, help- 
ing to produce a rich velvety turf. 
For tennis and croquet lawns and 
bowling greens bone manure is 
invaluable, and it is a safe food 
under nearly all conditions for 
roses, fruit trees, peas and beans, 
root crops, and flow'ering shrubs. 
Crashed bones are usually dug into 
the soil, and ground bones dusted 
on the surface and wmtercd in. 
This is a better plan than placing 
the bone manure in the watering- 
pots and cans, as hone meal, not 
being very soluble, is likely to form 
a sediment at the bottom of^ the 
utensil, and cause an unequal dis- 
tribution of the nutritive proper- 
ties of the manure. See Manures. 

Bone Meal. Preparation from 
bones It is made by mills con- 
taining toothed rings, toothed 
rollers, or beaters. The last-named 
type of mill is least satisfactory. 
Small mills with adjustable knives 
for cutting up green bones are much 
used for preparing food for poultry. 

Bone Oil or Animal Oil. The 
volatile portion that is produced 
when bones are destructively dis- 
tilled, as ill the preparation of 
animal charcoal. It is also called 
Dipper s oil, from the inventor 
who, in the ITth century, first pre- 
pared it for use in medjcine. The 
crude oil is a very complex body, 
as it results from the decomposi- 
tion of fats and glycerin as ivell 
as the gelatin of the bones. 
Pyrrol is the most important con- 
stituent, and is used in the manu- 
facture of colouring matters and 
of iodol, an iodoform substitute. 

Bone Products. Bone, the 
framework of the fleshv tissues in 
man and animals, consists of or- 
ganic and inorganic chemical con- 
stituents. The. chief organic con- 
stituent is ossein, which yields 
gelatin on boiling with water. The 
inorganic constituents are prac- 
tically identical in bones derived 
from different animals, as shown 
by the analysis of bone ash, the 
product obtained when bones 
are burnt. Bone ash contains 
about 85 p.c. of calcium phosphate 
(Ca^(P 04 ) 2 ) and 10 p.c. of magne- 
sium^ phosphate (Mg 3 {POj 2 ), the 
remaining constituents consisting 
of calcium combined wdth carbon 
dioxide, chlorine, and fluorine. The 
value of bones for manure depends 
upon the calcium phosphate which 
they contain. During the Second 
Great War public salvage of bone, 
stimulated by posters, provided 
a rich source of industrial raw 
materiaL 


The hone factory^ wdiero w\aste 
bones are made into manure and 
otherwise sorted for use in manu- 
factures, requires to be situated 
away from a town on aceoiint of 
the " unpleasant smells that arc 
given off in the process of making 
manui'e, but railway or sea carriage 
facilities arc essential. There must 
also be a plentiful supply of water. 

Sorting and Breaking 
The process in the bone fac- 
tory consists in sorting the Ijcmes 
before they arc passed on to the 
crusher or cnaclcer. Women an^ ( nn- 
ployed in sorting and in picking 
out extraneou.s matter. The mar- 
row bones (thigh and big bones) 
arc most prized, as they contain a 
high percentage of fat, and the 
bones are afterwards used for 
the manufacture of tooth-brush 
handles, buttons, paper-km\n\s, and 
other bone articles. As the fat 
yielded by marrow bones is of a 
superior quality, these bones are 
generally treated apart from the 
smaller bones, and also arc sawn 
into pieces, whereas other bonces 
are passed thi’ougb a erusliCT' or 
cracker, as it is known tecimieaily. 
The breaking of bones is somewhat 
difficult on account of tlu‘ tough- 
ness of the material. a]>- 

paratus most commonly used (*( in- 
sists of two grooved or tootlK^d 
rollers running into one anotlu'r, 
driven by steam. The bones are 
crushed into pieces of various sizes, 
some machines being so constnictecl 
that bone of different degrcics 
of fineness is separated. dTiese 
are classified as A -inch bones, j-inch 
bones, bone meal, and bone flour. 

Extraction o£ Grease 
The next operation in the bone 
factory consists in extracting the 
fat from the crushed bones. Thi.s 
is canied out by boiling with 
water, when the melted fat floats on 
the surface, or in modern factories 
by dissolving out the fat by means 
of benzene, or solvent naphtha. 
The process of de-greasing bones, 
as it is called, by benzene is carried 
out in large iron tanks so arranged 
that steam and benzene can bo 
admitted at will, and removed 
when needed. The necessary pre- 
cautions against fire are taken, 
owing to the inflammable nature of 
the solvent. Steam is first ad- 
mitted to melt the fat and then 
a stream of benzene is run through 
the mass of crushed bone. During 
the percolation of the benzene, 
the fat is dissolved. The fat-laden 
benzene is submitted to distillation 
to recover the benzene and separ- 
ate out the fat. The fat which re- 
mains behind from this stag© in 
the manufacture is further purified 
until it is sufficiently white and 


odoui’U\ss to be employed in the 
manufu(‘ture of soap. 

Th(‘ bones are ue.xt deprived of 
the g(’laiin they eoutaiii. The 
method is to subject tho bones in 
(dosc'd vessels to steam at a high 
temperature. J ins dissolves the 
gelatin in the wmt.er yielded from 
tlu' eimdeused steam. bTie gelatin 
solution is liually evaporatial until 
of such a, strength that it solidifies 
0)1 cooling. Tlie criuk'r product is 
known as glu(\the purest product 
is called gelatin. 

The (legiduitiiiisiHl bones arc now 
either made' into manure or dis- 
tilU'd for bone oil and animal 
cliai'coal. If for use as manure 
or dissolvinl bones, as this variety 
is eiilh'tl, the boiuss arc treated 
with sulphuric acid, so that the 
ealeium pliospbat(‘ u])ou wliich the 
mauurial value (hqx'uds can be 
presented to the soil in a soluble 
form, i.v, ea,u be utalised by the 
soil for tili(i muiri.sb incut of fuants. 
The Jipparatus is so arranged that 
the gast's given olT by the action 
of tlu^ acid can be removed, and, on 
account of their noxious (‘haractor, 
passi'd int <i water tiowi'rs, where tho 
gas('s arc! ilissolviHl and the water 
dispos(‘d of by running into the 
scw<*T\s. 'riu' dissolved hones are 
then mixed with a. dedinito pro- 
portion of boiK'i dust, with the 
objeid'/ of drying Jdie mass and 
absorbing any (excess of acid. See 
yuperphoHpliate; Gelatin; Glue; 
consult also .Bone iTx. ducts and 
Maunres, T. Lambert, 2iidod. 1913. 

Boner, Uiatmir. Medieval fabu- 
list. A Dominicau friar, ho lived in 
Vienna in the Idtdi century and 
wrote a eolleiddou of 1 00 fables, Der 
Ld(dsti(du, (diiidly adapted from the 
Latin fabloHof AvuumH(Tth century 
A.D.). Boner’s work, the contents 
of which are remarkable for point 
and humour, was published at Bam- 
berg in 1401, and was one of the 
eai’lioHt books ])rintied in Germany 
with a date, (duly two copies of tho 
first (Hlition are known. An edition 
by l\ Bristol ler appiMvrefJ in 1908. 
"Bone-setting. Placing the 
parts of a brokim bone in ]) 08 ition 
for uniting, d’ho term bone-setter 
is usually restricted to one who 
claims the natural fiower ol reduc- 
ing, by nuinipubition, dislocation, 
relieving amkylosis, ami setting 
fractures. 

Boneshaker. Name of an early 
type of bicycle, the first to have 
two wheels of nearly equal size. 
The rider propelled himself by 
pedals at the end of cranks mounted 
on the hub of the front wdieel. The 
machine was made of wood and 
iron, and the wheels had no tires. 

Bo*ness. Abbreviation of the 
name of tho Scottish seaport Bor- 
rowstounness ). 
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Bonfire. Term u.sually 
to a Hro out of doors to (■.(‘'It'liriifo 
a public or local ovinit. or sc'rvt^ an a 
beacon. The form “ botioliro ” was 
in common use till 17(50, and it was 
long customary to destroy boiios in 
this way. 'riio practice of UMipiuf' 
through the liaines (igurcs among 
the rites of the Homan hvstival 
Palilia, celebrated May 1 in honour 
of Palos, goddc'.wH of shi^plnu’cls. 
The Cornish honliros may a 
survival of Druid iircs. dMios(' horv 
fires were, to some extent, eounticn- 
anced by the early Christian 
church. On Ouy Kawkivs Day 
(Nov 5)thebonlirein lancoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, was an elahorai*^ 
afiair: soiuetim<^s over 200 cart- 
loads of fuel and more than thirtiy 
“guys” wore burnt. *SV'e Btdt.ano. 

Bonga. Town of Abyssinia. 
Inthediat. of KalTa, whit!h l)or<k‘rs 
the Anglo-Kgyptian Biuhiu, it is a 
commercial centre for the Hiirroumh 
ing provinces. 

Bongardia Rauwolfli . 'Puber- 
ous-rooted perennial of the order 
Berbendaeeao native of Syria n,nd 




Bongacdia Rauwolfii, pcrenuml tuber 

Persia. The rootstock, from which 
arise four or fivcj leaves out from 
edge to midrib into oblong lobes, 
resembles a small potato 'Phe 
flower-stalks b(mr pyramidal (dus- 
ters of small golden-yellow (lowers. 
Thetubcriiarc cooked for food, and 
the leaves are eat(in like sorrel. 

Bon Gaultier/’ Hsendonym 
under which VV, H. Aytonu and Sir 
Theodore Martin collahorab^d in a 
series of verse fmrodicB of tluur con- 
temporaries winch lirst a.ppea,r(5d in 
Tait’s or Fraser’s Magaxinc, 1842 
44, and were collected in ai voluims 
The Bon Gaultier Ballads, 1855. 

Bonghi, Rxjogiero (1828-1)5). 
Italian author, scholar, and ptdi- 
tician, born at Naples, March 20, 
1828. At the 
age of thirty 
h e brought 
out a transla- 
tion of Plato. 

He was pro- 
fessor of 
philosophy at 
Pavia, of 
Greek at 
Turin, of 
Latin at 
Florence, and of ancient history at 
Romo (1870-95). From I860 he 
sat in the Chamber of Deputies as 



Ruggiero Bongm, 
Italian author 


a supporter of the Hight. itnd from 
1.S74 7(5 lu' wsiH mmi.'^tor of piihli<! 
instriudion in (h(^ Mimd'cttJ 
( !ahimd.. AiinnhMil. h’nim'(»phib ht' 
vigorously oppoMtsl i.hc 4'riph' 
Allia.muv His publiHlusl works 
inclmlc crilioal studios of coul.cin- 
porary s1iat(%sm(Ui, and a lafo ol 
Arnold of Hn'sci.a, lie died at 
'Porr<Ml(d (ir(‘co, Oct. 22. iSUf). 

Bongo. Negi'o tribe in Balii- 
el-Cdut’/.iil prov., Sudan, reninnnt, ol 
:i PornHM'ly extensive peophs 'rh(\\ 
praetisi' ngriciilt.urt^ pt^aiadiilly in 
small H(5att(‘r(sl villagi'S ninl spend 
the dry season hunting and tishing. 
'Phey siH'iu to hav<' ori!'in!d.(‘(l in the 
Nib' rivm- basin, Prom whit'h th(‘y 
\v(‘rc driven by luva-sious. 'Pludi* 
poisoned arrow.s, and ot lau* (Miltnral 
eh'mmd.s, suggest pygmy inihnmec. 
Plu'ir ironwoi'king is (‘xeidlmit. 





Bonheur, Roha (1822-90), 
Knaadi paint.m', born at Bordeaux, 
Maroh 22, 1822. Ihu* parents in- 
l(end<‘d Iku' to 
be a. dnms- 
ma.k(.^r, but. at 
her mirnest 
(mtrcsit.ies her 
fatherallowed 
hcir to tak<‘ 
up art, and 
made him.sidl 
rimponsible 
for her t.rain 
iug. She lirst 
exhibltial at 
th(' Salon in 
1811 , and her * 

sueecHH was won by hcir animal 
painthig. Her hest known works 
meludc thc' famous IHirse Fair (a 
replica of which is in the National 
Oallety), Plongliing in the Niver- 
nais, 11 ay -making in Auvm'gne, 
The 'Phree Muskcti^cti's, Ueturuing 
to Pa.Hture, and Spanish MuUd.eers 
crossing tlio Pyrenees, In 1894 the 
olHccr’H cross of the Li^gion of 
Honour was conferred ui>on her, an 
un precedent c(l honour fora woman. 
She died in Paris. May 26, 1899. 

Boni. Diet, ol vhUdxw, Indo- 

m^sia. In the S.W. (^xtrcnshm of the 
ishnid, it produces rice, .sago, sugar, 
colfec, tobacco, cassia. 1’hci people, 
for the most part Biigis, are adtspt 
in metal work and cotton working. 
BulTalo and liorses arc reared. A 
vassal state of the Dutch F. India 
CO. from 16(58, Boni cam(!i under 
Dutch sovereignty in 1908. Area, 
1,000 H(p m. ; pop. 200,000. 4’he 
town of Boni is on the coast ; the 
gulf of Boni is an inlet harmed by 
the southern laminsulas of the 

island of CelelavM, .. 

BonijGTAOOMO (1850-1925). Ita- 
lian archaeologist. Ihirn at Venice, 
April 25, 1859, he travelled ex- 
tensively through what were once 
the provinces of imperial Romo. 
He became superiutondent of the 


\huiice Academy arehitiaitural 
school, thiMi inspector ol' aiiD- 
(jiiities, and then, during; 1898 
1922, dinsdiOr of (‘xcavalhms in 
( he h'orum ami on the Haln.line' hill 
at Rome. During lii.s tinmiv'i of 
(Jii.s olliee many import, aait anciimt 
inonimumts wcs’c* timairtlnHl ; and 
(‘xcavaiion umha* the impma'a! 
h'Vids lU'ar Du^ iSevc'ran Arch 
brought, to light, .struct, urisi prole 
ahly UHiUX'iaied with f.la* Li'pn'.s* 
A'e/rr (black st.oiK'), fh(‘ Iradi- 
tioiinl t,omb of Romulus. Under 
his Nu pts' vision S. Ma rk’s caiiifimiik* 
n,t Vkuiiis' was rebuilt, in 1919. lb' 
publisls'd nutm'rous ollieial rt‘p()rt.s 
and a number of book.s on tlu'. 
aaitiipi it ies among wliieh lu* workisl. 
IW died duly 7, 1925. 

Bonifaco ((589 7 55) Ftighsii 
saiul, and apcslhi of (Jermariiy, 
Born a,t Kirton or (kaaliton, D<wen- 
Hliirti, his original name ladug Win- 
friti or Winfrit-h, he was tslmnted 
in monasbu'ies at Exeter a,tjd 
Nursling, 1 1 ant, s, and was ordained 
prifist in 7U). In 716 bo began 
i,he cvang(disation of the FriHiimH 
and t,Uei German tribes, and I, hen, 
Hiimmomal to Rome, was con- 
Hisn'aled hishop in 728 and amh- 
bishofj in 782. 

In 711 ht' was appoint.ed by the 
pope to reorga,ni'Ae l,he Frankish 
ehurch, and vvnr!c('d as both mis- 
sionary and reforiuer, espissally in 
Hesse,* 'Phmhigia,, and Ba,varia, 
From 7'l(i .54 he was archbishop of 
Main/,, and then resigiUHl t,h(^ sen) 
and retnrmnl t,o his missiouary 
work. With a baud of converts 
lie was tnaswaf'nsl by pagans, 
dune 5, 755 near Dokkum, in 
Frisia. Anmng his many founda- 
tions is t,h(^ famous abbey of Iriilda, 
where his remains wtirci huriiHl. 
He is comnunnorabMl in the calen- 
dar of the Uhnreh of England on 
dune 5, and his fl'istival was (a*- 
dered to be celebrated throughout 
the Homan Catholic ebureb by 
Pop(‘ Pius I X in 1 874, 

Boniface. Name of nine popes, 
of whom only two (Vlll and IX) 
arc noteworthy. Of the ol,hm’H, 
Boniface I was* pope from 418-22; 
Boniface 11, a (loth, was pope 
from 580 82; Boniface III only 
reigmsl a few months in 606 ; 
then Boniface IV w'as jiupci from 
608 15 ; Boniface V, a N(‘a|ioli- 
tan, pope from (519 -25, is men- 
tienocl by the Venerable Bcd(» for 
his interest in the (H3ele.siaHfcieai 
allairs of England; Bonifaces VI, 
the n()min ’'0 of a Roman faotion, 
whose cle(;tion was Hubse(iueutdy 
doclartsd invalid, was only allowiMl 
to reign for 15 days in 896, and 
Boniface Vit was an antipope 
who intruded himself in 974, and 
again in 984, He died in 985. 
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Boniface VIH (c. 1230-1303). 
Pope from 129-i to 1303. Born at 
Anagni, Italy, his name being 
Benedetto Gaetano, or Caetani, he 
became a doctor of law, and, 
created a cardinal in 1281, served 
as papal legate in France and 
Sicily. Elected to the papacy in 
1294, on the resignation of Celes- 
tine V, whom he kept in confine- 
ment til] 1296, his pontificate was 
characterised by vigorous insis- 
tence on the papal authority in 
civil no less than in ecclesiastical 
matters, and by the failure of his 
efforts. Sicily refused to accept a 
French ruler, and in 1296 chose 
Frederick, in defiance of Boniface, 
and Italy remained torn by civil 
war. In Rome itself the rebellion, 
1297-98, of the cardinals of the 
Colonna family, who hated the 
pope for his exaltation of his own 
family the Gaetani, was defeated 
by Boniface. 

In 1296 Boniface issued the bull 
GUricis lai&os, w’hich forbade the 
clergy to pay taxes without the 
Pope’s consent, and this involved 
the papacy in disputes with 
Edward I of England and Philip IV 
of France. Boniface, who aimed 
at peace between England and 
France, hoping to organize a cru- 
sade against the Turk, opposed the 
taxing of the clergy in order to cut 
off supplies for the armies of 
Edward and Philip. In 1302 he 
promulgated the bull Unam 
Sanctam asserting the temporal 
supremacy of the pope, which 
made matters worse. He was 
taken prisoner by the French, at 
Anagni, Sept. 7, 1303, but was set 
free by the populace and died, 
Oct. 11, in Rome, which he had 
enriched in both art and science. 

Boniface IX (d. 1404). Pope 
from 1389 to 1404. Born at 
Naples, his name was Pietro 
Tomacelli. He succeeded Urban 
VI as pope at Rome during Clem- 
ent VH’s pontificate at Avignon, 
and while his private life was 
without reproach, financial diffi- 
culties drove him to dispose of 
benefices and dispensations to the 
highest bidder. He made half the 
first year’s income of every bene- 
fice a permanent payment to the 
papacy. He died Oct. 1, 1404. 

Bo nifa ce, Joseph Xavier 
(1798—1865). French story- writer 
and dramatist, better known by his 
pseudonym, Saintine, X. B. {q.v.). 

Boniface. Character in George 
F ar(^uliar’s comedy The Beaux’ 
Stratagem, 1707. He was landlord 
of the Lichfield Inn, in which 
several scenes were laid ; his name 
is applied as sobriquet to the 
landlord of any inn. 


Bonifacio. Fortified town on 
the S. coast of Corsica. It is 
87 m. S.E. of Ajaccio and over- 
looks the strait of Bonifacio. 
Picturesquely situated on a penin- 
sula sheltering a fine harbour, it 
has a citadel, a cathedral, a 
Templars’ church, and an aero- 
drome. It exports olive oil, wine, 
cereals, and cork, and has coral fish- 
eries. Pop. (1954) 2,157. Genoese 
1195 until ceded to France 1768, 
during the Second Great War it 
was in German occupation 1942-43. 

The strait of Bonifacio is a chan- 
nel between Corsica and Sardinia 
in the Mediterranean. At its 
narrowest part it is 7 m. wide 
and navigation is difficult. Its 
waters contain oysters, tunny, and 
coral. It is the ancient Frotum 
Gallicum. 

Bonin ( J apanese, Ogasawara- 
jima). Group of 15 volcanic islands 
in the N. Pacific. They lie N. of the 
Tropic of Cancer, between Japan 
and the Marianne Islands, and are 
subdivided into three groups, 
Parry Islands, Becchey Islands, 
and Coffin or Bailey Islands, with 
a total area of 40 sq. m. Discovered 
in 1593 by Ogasawa Sadarjori, 
they became a British possession in 
1827, reverting to the Japanese in 
1876. Few of the islands are in- 
habited ; the population consists 
chiefly of Polynesian half-breeds 
and Japanese settlers. Well 
wooded, the islands produce sugar 
and indigo, and also afford turtle 
and shark fishing. For long they 
served as a Japanese penal settle- 
ment. Port Lloyd, on Peel Island 
or Chichijima, is the chief harbour. 

In the Second Great War, the 
Bonin islands were heavily forti- 
fied by J apan. They were attacked 
in force by carrier-borne U.S. air- 
craft June 14, July 3, Aug. 6, and 
Sept. 4, 1944 ; but no landings 
were made, the Allies bypassing 
them after the conquest of Iwo- 
jima {q,v.) in the Volcano Is. to the 
S. After the war the Americans 
remained in occupation of the 
Bonin islands. 

Bonington or Bonnington, 
Richard Parkes (1801-28). Eng- 
lish painter. Born at Arnold, 
Notts, Oct. 2.5, ISOl, ho stu- 
died at the 
Beaux Arts, 
Paris, and 
under Baron 
Gros from 
1820. His 
training was 
modified by 
visits to Eng- 
land, where he 
came under 
Constable’s 



influence, which he transmitted to 
the Barbizon painters. Ho was ac- 
claimed at the Royal Academy in 
1828 but died Sept. 23 that year. 
His subjects were landscapca and 
marines, gencu-ally with figures. 
H{^ is roprescMitK'd'in the National 
Gallery and Wsllaco Collection 
(notably by liis Henry IV and the 
Spanish Ambassador), and in the 
Louvre and other galhries in Paris. 

Bonito ( KalsuwoiiKft pciamis). 
J^’ish belonging to tlio tunny group, 
but small(M'and more shmJor than 



Bonito. A fish of the tunny trroun 
found in many seas 


the common tunny. U is usually 
about a yard in length, is found in 
most seas, and follows ships for 
the rcLuso thrown ovcu*board. 

Bonivard, FitAKf^oia njs (1493- 
1570). French priest, historian, and 
scholar, immortalised as the ori- 
ginal of Byron’s Prisoner of Chil- 
lon. ifi)ru at Seyssel in Savoy, he 
was made pricn* of a Oluniac house 
near Geneva. He beciime involved 
as a partisan of Gentwa in a dispute 
with the duke of Savoy, who im- 
prisoncid him twie.t*, the second 
time in the Ibrmidable dungeon 
at Chillon, where he spent four 
years, and fi’om which ho was 
fret'd by his Swiss friends. Boni- 
vard’s tx'sfi known work is Chroni- 
ques de Gemwe, 1551, pub. 1831. 

Bon Marche. Fhxnu^h term 
meaning good bargain and taken 
as a name by various drapery 
busincKses. Tlie first was a large 
store in Paris (it went into liquida- 
tion in 1950), interesting also 
because it was long successfully 

coiiductcd on cooperative lines. 

Bonn. 1 ’own of Germany, 
capital of the (West) (jJerman 
Republic. On the loft bank of the 
Rhine, about 15 miles S.S.E, 
of Cologne, it manufactures por- 
celain, macliinery, cement, and 
chemicals, and has a transit trade 
along the Rfiine. Apart from its 
university, its most interesting 
building is the minster, the earlier 
parts of which date from the 1 1th 
and 12th centuries; it was re- 
stored in the 19th century, and 
again after the Second Great War, 
when it was damaged. Among 
other churches was the Kreuzberg, 
once a famous place of pilgrimage. 
The house in which Bcc'thoven was 
born, a museum containing many 
relics of the musician, escaped 
serious damage from Allied bombs. 
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Italy, after ISTO tl('V(>i 
to portraiture'. 'riiii'rw, lle'tuuu 
Pr('si(l('nt.M ( 'aruot uiul I'V'Hx Kaure, 
and Victor IIu,:j:o Ha,t to hiiu. 
wa,M awa.rde'd the* (Jraiid (^'ohh of 
tlu' L('iJ:iou of llojiour in ItltlO. Ih' 
dic'd on S(‘pt. 7, 11)22. 

Bonner, I^d)MUNi> (r. loOO (iS)). 
Mngliah pre'lato. Mducatt'd at IN'Ui- 
hrokc' (tollcgc', Oxford, in 1521) he 
lu'canu' chapluiin to < Cardinal Wol- 
M('y. Onpyloyc'd hy Ih'iiry VIII aw 
Ilia euroy at Koine in 1552, in 
connc'xioii with the' divorc'c from 


ii Roman 


Bonn in a re.sidcntial 
town. It has a line em- 
bankment, and a hand- 
some bridge croHHC'H the 
river to Benel, aii 
industrial di.strittt. d’hc 
university, on the Kite' 
of the elector’.s palace, 
dates from KSIS; it 
has a good library, a. 
museum, and an ob- 
servatory, anti is well 
equipped for the tt'atdi- 
ing of science, nu'.di- 
cine, and agrienltiirt', 
having been rt' built 
after severe bomb 
damage in Il)44. At 
Bonn also there is 
Catholic thcologitad e.olh'gt'. 

Bonn was a Roman Ht-atdon, and 
was destroyed by ilu^ Noiihimui. 
From about KJOt) it was tlu' ri'si- 
denco of the eleetors of (hlognt', 
who fortified and dominait'tl it 
until 1704, when it was tn-ktui 
by the Frenesh. By thi^ Vitmna 
settlement, 1815, it beeamt' jiai’t 
of Prussia. Ohost'n in 1041) as 
capital of the recently forint'd 
(West) German Ftaleral Rtqmhlhs 
it grew rapidly in si/a^ and im- 
portance. New buildings inelnded 
a parliament house and (unbassies. 
Pop. (1955 est.) 150,000. 

Bonnard, Piwhur (1857-1047). 
French painter. A distinguished 
exp4^nent of expressionism— the 
movement which in France stipcr- 
seded impressionism— ho was un- 
rivalled as a painter of domestic 
interiors, still life, and landscapes 
eliiefly urban in character, but 
remarkable for their emotional 
intensity and masterly technique. 
In style Bonnard resembled his 
contemporary Vuillard, and in 
such works as I^a Table (Tate 
Gallery ) his intention is to fuse 
^jects in a harmonious whole. 
Many of his pictures are in private 
collections in Gt. Britain and the 
U.S.A. He died Jan. 24, 1947. 

Bonuat, Leon Joseph Flohen- 
HN (1833-1922), jj^Vench painter. 
He was born at Bayonne, and 
studied in Spain. France, and 



Jbuuix, iwarAvci-piaeo mxd lam (uuuury towa Hall. 
(Upper) Boothovoa’a statue, which survived the 
hombiuK of the Second Groat War 


(’atlu'rine of Aragon, lui was stmt 
on other (unhassic.M, la'iug tlu^ 
king’s ri'pnw'utative in Paris in 
153H. Ib^ was rt'warded witli vari- 
ous livings, and was mad(' bishop 
of Ib'H'ford in 1538 ami bishoj) of 
London in 1530. He was im« 
prisoiH'd 1540 53 undtw Bdvvanl 
VI and (h'privcd of his bishoprhj 
for failing to (‘nforeti tlu* usc! of the 
m>w Prayu'r Jh)ok, hut was n'in- 
stuted l>y Mary 1 in 1553. 

The lollowilig y(*ar, aftiu* a re* 
l)uk(^ from tlu* crown for his h*ni- 
eney to hei’i'ih^s, ht^ sigiu'd tin* 
tKunh'muatiouH of the Probistants 
st'Uteueeid to lu^ burnt in Ijondon 
for h(*r('sy. After the aecu'Hsiou 
of Flb.al)(*th I he n'fused to take 
lln* oath of supnnnac.y, and from 
1550 was imi)ris{)ned in the 
Marshalsi'a prison until his death, 
Bept. 5, 1559. 

Bonnet (late Lat. bonmin^ kind 
of fabric). Govering for tlu; head, 
distinguished from the hat by 
being brimless. The bonnet is a 
dovelojmu'nt of the Homan 
a close-fitting, round or conical 
felt hat, cdiitOiy worn by artisans. 
The bonnet of the Bible (Fx. 29) 
was a kind of turban. 

Applied in Tudor times in Brit- 
ain to flat caps worn by men, and 
still used for the velvet cap lining 
a crown or coronet, the word is 
chiefly used for women’s head- 
dress, though in Scotland it still 
refers to the woollen caps fitting 


olosxOy ov('r the lu'ad and ears, 
worn hy p<'aHa,ut^s and, in tlu* Low- 
lands i‘Hp('uially, hy the insidar 
lamlowru't'H who w(*re called bonnet 
lairds, fifiie honn(*t of the High- 
land(*rs is p<'rp('tiuated in the OUm- 
garry ns worn hy the Scottish 
n'ginu'iits in the British army. 

Tlu; woim'ii’s boniu't of modern 
linu's appean'd in Britain linst in 
ih(‘ days of Flizah(*th, when it 
was a <iap stifieiu'd with win's. 
Bomu'ts had a great vogue in tlu; 
I9th ci'iiiury, but in tlu; 201.h they 
ranu' io he assoc'iated with advanc- 
ing ag(' hefort; passing out of 
g(‘n(;ral use. A plain, straw bonnet, 
(;all('d a [)ok(; bonnet, was for long 
tlu* disrin<;tiv(; h<'ad(h’t;ss of women 
of the Salvation Army, 

The homu't as worn in Franco, 
varioti(*s of whieli w(‘r(; the honnot 
t'ouao and the; honnvt de miit, (;or- 
responds rather to the fintish cap. 

Bonnot, Gioomnw (h. 1889). 
Fren(;h poUti(;in.n. He was born at 
Bassilae, Dijrdogiu*, and adopted a 
legal eartu'r. In the First Great 
War hi; won tin; (Voix di; Gu(*rre 
and Legion of llononr. Radical 
deputy ibr Dordogni; in 1924, h<; 
was minister of llnanee in 1933, of 
eommeri;!' in 1 9.35, and amha.ssador 
at Washington in 1937, Betunning 
fori'ign miniHt(;r in 1938, Bonnet 
brought pre.sHuri; to b(*ar on 
(Vu'cho-SIovakia to aeee))t the 
Franco- British proposals for the 
H(;t.tl(*nu;nt of tlu; Sn(U;t(*n German 
question. Hi; was minister of 
juHti(;(;, 1939-40, and a m(*mber of 
t,he Vichy govt, in 1941. After the 
war he published, from Switeer- 
land, D^len.si; de la Paix, 1945. In 
1948 it was decided that he should 
be cpiestioued in Switzerland by a 
commission of iiupiiry regarding 
charges of collaboration with Nazi 
Germany. 

Bonnet Piece. Rare coin issued 
in Scotland in the reign of .lames 
V, about 1530. It is so called 
because on it the king’s h(;ad is 
represented as covered with a 
bonnet instead of a crown. The 
coin was of gold, and is valued 
highly by collectors. 

Bonnet Eouge, Red bonnet 
of Bhrygian shape, called also the 
(uip of liberty, worn hy adht;r(;ntH 
of the Fremdi Revolution as a 
party sign. The FV(*nch journal, 
Lc Bonnet Rouge, was invoKaal in 
a sensational tr(*aHon trial ; Duval, 
one of its managers, found guilty 
of accepting German mon(*y to 
advocate defeatist vi<;wH, was 
executed in 1918. 

Bonneval, Oomte OnAiri) 
AnEXANDllE PE (1575-1747). 
French soldier. .Born d uly' 14,1 575, 
in Limousin, of noble family, he 
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served in the French army but in 
1704,haTing been court-martialleci 
and condemned to death for in- 
solence to the minister of war, he 
fled to Germany and entered the 
imperial service in 1706. He 
fought against France, notably at 
Malplaquet, and against the Turks. 
In 1723 he lost favour with the 
prince, and was given a command 
by the Dutch Republic. Owing to 
his quarrelsome disposition he was 
banished ; he went to Constantin- 
ople where he embraced Islam 
and took the name Ahmed. He 
distinguished himself in Turkish 
wars aeainst Russia and Persia, 
and was made a pasha, hie died 
at Constantinople, March 23, 1747. 

Bonnie Dundee. Song, with 
words by Sir Walter Scott, which 
first appeared in The Doom of 
Devorgoil, 1830. It was adapted 
from an older song referring to the 
town of Dundee. Scott’s Bonnie 
Dundee refers to Claverhousc. 
The lilting swing of the song 
perfectly describes the departure 
of Claverhouse from Edinburgh 
after defying the representatives 
of William HI m 1689. 

Bonnington, Richard Paekes. 
Alternative spelling tor Bonington, 
under which heading this English 
painter ’s considered 

Bouny. River of Migena. An 
arm ot the Niger delta, it flows 
S.E. into the Bight of Biafra. Its 
banks are swampy, except near the 
mouth, and it is navigable by ships 
drawing up to IS ft. of water. 

Bonny. Town of Nigeria, [t 
stands on an island at the mouth 
of the Bonny dver estuary, 80 m. 
E. ot the Niger. It lies low, and is 
unhealthy. Palm-oil is exported. 
It was for centuries a centre of the 
slave trade. 

Bono, EmLio GitrsEppE de 
(1866—1944). Italian soldier. De 
Bono fought in the Italo-Turkish 
war, 1911-12, and throughout the 
First Great War, commanding an 
army corps in 1918. An early 
convert to fascism, he took part 
with Mussolini in the “march” on 
Rome, 1922, and was appointed 
chief of police and commander of 
the fascist militia. Governor of 
Tripolitania 1925-29, de Bono 
was for six weeks c.-in-c. during 
the Italian invasion of Abyssinia 
in 1935. He was promoted mar- 
shal and made inspector of Italian 
overseas forces, 1939. Tried for 
high treason at Verona, Jan. 8-10, 
by a court of Mussolini’s 
republican fascist govt.,” he was 
condemned, and executed Jan. 11. 

T 1 k . ^ i (1873-1951).’ 

Italian anti-fascist politician. 

Bom at Mantua, Oct. 18, 1873, 


during the 1900s he published 
books advocating gradual social- 
ism. In 1912 he was ex])e]lcd from 
the Socialist party. He served 
as a volunteer in the First Great 
War. Deputy for Mantua 1900-24, 
lie was during 1916-21 joint min- 
ister of public works, then war 
minister. He was prime minister 
1921-22. With Count Sforza he 
negotiated the treaty of Rapallo, 
1920. When Mussolini seized 
power in 1922, he retired. 

During the German occupation 
of Rome, 1943-44, Bonomi was 
leader of the Roman committee of 
national resistance ; and after 
the Allies entered Rome became, 
June 9, premier of a coalition 
govt, which took an oath not to 
the monarchy, but to the nation. 
This govt, lasted only until Nov. 
26. On Dec. 10 he formed a new 
cabinet, resigning June 12, 1945, 
to make way for Ferruccio Parri, 
leader of anti-German resistance 
in N. Italy. He was president of 
the Senate, 1948, until his death 
in Rome, April 20, 1951. 

Bonpland , A im e J a cq u ic s A l ex - 
AHDRE Goujaud (1773-1858). 
French botanist and traveller. Fle 

was born at 
La Rocludle, 
Aug. 22, 1773, 
and was some 
years an army 
surgeon. In 
1799 he ac- 
companied 
von H u m- 
boldt in his 
exploration of 
Central and 
South America, where he collected 
about 6,000 species of plants. He 
next became keeper of the gar- 
dens of the Empress Josephine, 
but in 1816 hc^ boccinu^ professor 
of natural history at Buenos 
Aires. Being suspected of espion- 
age while travelling in Paraguay 
in 1821, he was detained there 
for eight years. On his release 
he lived in Brazil, and then in 
Argentina, where he died, May 4, 
1858. 



Ame Bonpland 
French botanist 


Bonspiel (Dutch 6ona(, society ; 
spiel, game). Curling match or 
series of matches between two rival 
districts or parishes. Ordinary 
matches between members of the 
same club are known as spiels. 

Bony Fishes. The great group, 
or sub-grade, of fishes which have 
bone : known collectively as the 
Osteichtkyes, in contrast to the car 
tilaginous sharks and rays, called 
coUeotively the Chondrichth}/P6 
Of bony fishes now alive the vast 
majority belong to a single order, 
the Teleosiei, in which the develop- 


ment of hone is regarded as 
hti\ ing ri*acihcd a nia.vimutn. 
Aviia, tlic bow-fin, the Coeliieanths’ 
representatives of supposedly ex- 
tinct Idrms, and others are strag- 
glei'.s living on afl(T the groups 
to which they belong, once 
dominant, have given place to 
the modern teleo.sts. In addition 
to the bony skelcdon referred to 
in the name, mo.st bony fish have 
st^nles, UHiially overlapping. Most 
also Imve swa'in-bladders and lav 
eggs which are fertilised outside 
tlie female by sperm from the 
male, ^ Tliey are found in fresh 
and in salt walor everywhere, 
and there is some evidence that 
the present marine telcosts are 
derived from fresh water forms. 

Bonze (Jap. bonzo. Chin, fdn 
seng, monk). Term ap})licd to a 
priest or, moiT correct ly, to a monk 
of a bonz(‘ry, or JMiddhist monas- 
tery, in China, Japan, and other 
parts of the East. Bonze^s shave 
their hc^ads, ami vvear robes with 
long and wide sU'ovc's. 8om(‘ earn a 
livtdihood by iemihing, and others 
subsist on clnirity, when the 
reveiuu's of the pagoda or temple 
to which t.liey an' attached do not 
suffice for their rnaiintenaneo. 

Booby (^Span. hobo, tool). Large 
sea- lards of the gimus Na/a, which 
inclufles also the gaiuic'ts. They 
arc said to he so calk'd from the 
ease with which they can be 
caught. They inhabit the S. seas, 
and dilTer from tdu^ gaimets of the 
N. by having a bare throat. 

Booby. Rocky island in Torres 
Strait, oil Qmamsland, Australia, 
in lat. U)« 36' S., long. 141° 53' E. 
It is dang'crous to navigation, and 
has a lighthouse. 

Booby Trap. Trap for the 
unwary. From the schoolboy’s 
can of water halancual above a 
door, in sueli a manner that when 
an unsuspecting person opens the 
door the water is tipped over him, 
tlie booby trap developed into a 
military weapon during the closing 
stages of the First Great War, 
w'hen the Oeirman army was in 
retreat. During the Second Groat 
War all aides displayed ingenuity 
in causing an advancing enemy the 
ma.ximum delay and confusion. 

Retreating German and Japanese 
armies made dc'Sperato efforts 
to hold up the Allied advance 
with elaborate ingenuity. Food, 
toys, bottles- of wine and beer, 
were left lying attached to mines 
fitted with pull switchi's, so that 
when th(* article was lifted the 
pulling out of a pin detonated 
the mine. Telephones, flush- 
chains, the covers of drinking- 
water containers, and oven dead 





BOODLE’S 


and wounded hodusM W(M’(^ booby- 
trapped by the (h'riniuiH. ^ A 
favourite booby irHip in <liMtrietH 
where there W(uh‘, I’ruil dx'jirin.L-; 
orchards was to (ix groiunh'H 
of the friction-fiiH<‘ tylH^ in the 
trees; picking th(‘. fruit wues NidVn-i- 
ent to dotonab' the iLpxuuMhu 
Boodle’s. London ehil) luuned 
after the man who k(‘pt it. wlieii 
it was first optuied in I7b2. 
Purely social, it luis about. SOO 
members, and still ndains sonte- 
thing of its chai"U’t(‘r as u. club for 
country geutlenicn. Its houH(‘ is 2S, 
St. James's Mtix'ot, London, S,W. 

Book (O.L. h(k). A eolhshion (>1 
sheets of paper f\)hhsl and bound 
togethor (sen .Bookbinding;). I ut i le 
is known of the beginnings of t.he 
hook. Most of the nuderifds on 
which early rcco I'd H were lo^pi. w<'re 
perishable, c.f/, len.ves of t.rc(‘s, 
linen, leather ; and only inuhu'such 
exceptional climatic eonditions ns 
those of Egypt havi' any of t!i<s(^ 
materials endured, J-’lici lUHUii'ds of 
ancient Asiatic civilizations writ- 
ten on clay tablets lasir no lu^stun- 
bianco to a modern lH>ok ; but 
fonning as they do a. medium for 
the transmission of thought., t.liey 
may perhaps be regarded uh books 
in the extended sense of a lituu'ary 
production. When t.hes<^ ta,bhd.s, 
containing Jiyinns, love songs, 
scientific. and legal texts, and his- 
tory, formed a se(pumee of i.tsxt, 
they wore numheixul, iluoiumlKU’ o f 
the tablet and the nanu^ of the 
“book” to which it belong('d being 
written on each t.alihd.. 1hie 
“books” w(‘-rc carefully imhLxusl 
and cross-indcx('d, ami a,i‘rang(Hl 
on shelves in conveni{mt ord(U’. 

_ But it is Egyjit tha.t may h<‘ con- 
sidered the cradle of the book of 
today. Papyrus, })r( 4 )ar(Hl from 
the plant of tliat name, was the 
chief material used by the ancu'ent 
Egyptians for writing tlieh' lujoks, 
and in the Gieco-Roman world also 
papyrus was for a thousand yen,rH 
the chief w iting nuibwial Early 
papyrus writing s are ia the form (if 
a roll consi ting of sht'cts HCiwn or 
pasted together and bisteiu'd at 
one end to a wooden rod, so that it 
could bo rolled up ; the pi‘(‘H(uwa- 
tion of many Egyptian books is 
due mainly to the fact that these 
manuscripts were buried in hermet- 
ically scaled tombs. But the roll 
was not convenient, especially for 
works much used for reference. It 
was not easy to collect information 
trom^ different works, or to refer to 
particular passages in a large roll ; 
to find a given section the whole 
^ight have to be unrolled. 

To overcome these difficulties 
the codex was invented. The co- 
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(h‘X form may go hack to flu' Ist 
(MMit.ui'y n.c., but. no kno^\n docu- 
ments ar<‘ (‘ai’bbu' than t.Iu^ 2 nd e('n- 
t.ury A. I). 'Pbe eodt^x form nmv 
ha.ve been a ChriHt.ian iuv<mtion, 
but. if it. was not. it» w’us a,dopt.('d by 
t.lie' ('bristian community, and it. 
was tins gi'owt.b of this (suumunit.y 
tibat. I(mI 1,0 the- spns'ul of t.bc' eodc'X 
for, wliib^ during Ibe 2 ml and llrd 
eent.uri(‘S A.n. pagan lit.(M'atur<' (!on- 
tiiinu'd t'O be tUM'oiuhsl tm rolls, 
most ( dirisl.ian works w(U’e ulr<'ady 
wi’il.l(ui in eod(‘x form. 

Making a Coilox 

Papyrus eodic('S were' bound liln^ 
a modern book. A sluMd.of pa.])yriis 
was fohh'd in I.Ih^ mi(ldl(\ tlms 
forming a. (piin' (d' two Iea,v<xs or 
fojir pages ; by fast.tming t.oget luu'a. 
nnmlKU' of Hue.h (piiriss, a. ('od('X 
was fortmsl. Oi' a number of Hueh 
sluad'H might. Ik^ laid oiu‘ on t.t»p of 
anotluM', and t.lu^ whoh^ fohhsl ho as 
to [u'oduet' a mult.iple»(|uir<* eiahyx. 
Examph'S art^ C'Xt.ant eoni})OM('id of 
UiS many as fifi.y-niiu' Hhe(g.s, oi' l IH 
hs‘iv(‘s. d’hisfoi’iu must. lin.V(' Ixsuj 
vmy iueouveiiitMit., and a. <|uir(‘ 
of 10 or 12 I<aa.v<‘H In'eainc' UHual. 
Paj)yruH hooks etaisiHl t.o Ih' 
[jrothnasl in t.lu‘ ■ 1 th cenl.ury A.t>. 

OitiKNTAti Books.” TIk^ da.t(H 
of the invmd.ion of t.Iu' (liiiu'Se 

book” a.nd its (Mirly bi.siory aia^ 
unknown, 'Theix^ is ren.sim to b(o 
litwe tluit a.lnvidy in tlie* S(S‘.on(l 
mille'ntuum u.e. (hiiiH^sj^ bookH ex- 
iHt(Hl, but tli(\v wau’e wudttmi on 
perisluibb mat<n*ial which, in tlu^ 
wet elima.t.<‘ of (diinn., (hsaiytHl very 
(piiekly. Silk, jih a nud.(M'ial for 
books, is nuMita'oiUHl by a number 
of writers of the hth aiml -Ith cen- 
turit'S ii.o. d'lu^ earli<‘Ht jna'siwvcd 
(hinew^ manustsript books Indong 
to tb»^ Ist <!(mtury Hiid are 
writ.Ou) on t.bin, narrow strips of 
wood (Hit fi‘om stie.ks of bamboo 
and fasLuKHl tog(dher e.uucertina- 
wise.. Tlu^ narrow UCHH of theses 
strijm is said to (explain why 
(fiiimwe thara(‘UM’s <'ajno to 
writk’sn in viwtical tadumns to he 
rend from top to bottom. 

Many later papeu' mamiHeripts 
on long sluMds mad(i up of H(‘,veral 
phuH^H joined tog(dher were fold- 
ed concertina •wise into narrow 
pagt^s, the reverse surfaca^ oft(ui be- 
ing loft blank, though 1)0111 tlie 
Chinese and the Japanesi’i also used 
a roll form of book similar to the 
western papyrus book. The scroll, 
indeed, seems to have been the 
main book form in (Ihina from the 
5 th until the 11 th century a. I)., and 
long after it had c(axsod to be used 
for books, it continued to bo used 
e.g, for specimoriB of calligraphy, 
for maps, and for paintings. 


Prom th(^ rolhsl scwoll the 
(hiues)' (hnu'.lofxsl the folded hook 
in which the scroll wuis folded at 
measure<l intervals eomaM'fcina- 
wisc* and pi'oic'el.ed at the hegiu- 
aing and (uid with covers: a form 
that conl.iinicd iu use well into fh(‘ 
2hl.h (’(uil.ury, with tlie a.(ldition 

t. bat. its l(s)V(‘H were' sown at the: 
rigld.diiuid sithn 

dfiie t.wo great<\sl/ contributions 
inad(* by ( 'hina. to book-prodnetion 

u. n ‘1 t.hc' inv<'nt.ion of pa.p<a’ and of 
hloek-print iug. '‘PIu^ inventitui of 
true pa per is g( lasadly a-sMignod to 
A.n. Ido, t. hough some aut.boritms 
pid. it. mmdi cia.i'liiM', I’lu' ('a.rli*'st 
(vxt.unt. papt'i' doeument.H aie writ- 
t.<M) in Kogdian and ladong to a.o. 
JIB or JM ; t.lie paper of tdiC'se doc- 
uments is mad<^ from ra.gs of fab- 
rics woven of <lbiii<'N(^ luuup. 1'bo 
earIi<'Ht/ Ebin<\-)e pjip<M’ book-scrolls, 
wbitdi Ixdoug t.o th(^ 5tb (smtairy, 
ar(^ uiad<^ from tlu' in mu' bark of a, 
species of mulberry or from (hiina- 
grass (nnni{'). nr from a mixtures of 
the two. All the: ViU'iet.if's of t.his 
(‘la.rly ]tap(*i‘ are of wouderfully 
good qiuilit.y. 

At Ji Ijd.m' period llie Ebim^sc^ dis- 
coviuod a. wa.y to rcpen.t dt'dgus by 
using a block of wood to amke> 
nunuwouH impnvHsiuns : this was 
t.be beginning of })ria1.ing. How 
and when this hloek-priniing was 
invamteil and how it dev(‘lot)ed in- 
ii.ia.lly is not elojir, hut. tlui art. of 
i.aking iinpr('SsiouH fi'om woodim 
hlotfks was pi'aetisecl a,t huist. as 
(sirly as t.he (ith century A.n. Some) 
t.wo e(uituri(*s la.t(M’, the t)rinting of 
liooks from wood-hloeks hc'came 
(tommon, 'Llu' earrost extant 
dhim'se woud-bloek hook belongs 
to A. I). HtiS, 

Early Indian Books 

Many ibouHa.nds of Indhui in- 
Hcrit>liions earvtal or e!ngra.ve(l on 
hard maku'iids have surviviHl, but 
relativtdy lew (bamments written 
on ptu'ishabh^ materials. The 
(wliest (extant Indian manuwsript 
is written on birch bark, in Khar- 
oshthi script : it is variously 
assigncul to tlu^ Ist or 2nd century 
A.i). The earlic'st extant manu- 
scripts on palm Uuw(w bidong to 
the 4t.h emitury A.n, majority 
of extant India.n manuscripts 
belong to the Dili and Ibllo'wing 
centuries. Most ancient Indian 
books are on Talijiat palm l(‘av<'S 
in tlm pfjlhT. form, consisting of 
seiiaratc hvi^ves not hound but 
tied together in a bundl(L The 
leaves were laid -one over the 
other and kejit bt^twoen two 
boards made of hard wood (some- 
times bea.util*iilly ornament(^d). 
The “ book ” ■was united by a 
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cord or t%rine laced through two 
holes made in each of the leaves, 
as well as in the lower covering, 
and fastened to the covering by 
two knobs, often formed of some 
precious material. 

Development in the Near 
East and in Eiteope. Side by 
side with papyrus, another siting 
material, namely parchment, was 
for several centuries extensively 
used in the west. It was the 
most beautiful and suitable ma- 
terial for VTiting or printing upon 
that has ever been invented. The 
victory of parchment over papy- 
rus in book production, which 
occurred in the first half of the 
4th century, is due to the fact 
that the Christian Chhirch, in- 
fluenced possibly by Jewish prac- 
tice, chose parchment as the 
material on which to -write its 
sacred books. About the same 
time the emperor Constantine the 
Great proclaimed Christianity as 
the state religion of the Koman 
Empire ; and the earliest extant 
codices of the Bible written on 
vellum belong to the 4th century : 
these are the Codex Sinaiticus, in 
the British Museum ; the Codex 
Vaticanus, in the Vatican library ; 
and the Codex Vercellensis (or 
Eusebianus), in the cathedral 
librar}% Vercelli, N. Italy; the 
&st two are in Greek, the third 
in Latin. From these earliest 
codices to the spread of printing in 
the second half of the 15th century, 
the parchment codex dominated 
the field of book production. 

Monks as Book Producers 

The Christian monasteries were 
the inain source of books in the 
Middle Ages. With the din of 
arms around him, it was the monk 
who, by preserving and especially 
by^ transcribing ancient manu- 
scripts, as well as by recording in 
writing his observations on con- 
temporary events, handed down 
^owledge to future generations. 
In the most important abbeys and 
monasteries a scriptorium, or 
writing room, was assigned to the 
scribes, who were constantly em- 
ployed in transcribing not onlv 
Bibles and service-books for the 
choir and the church, but also 
books for the library and the 
monastery school, and even lay 
woks. Two features of medieval 

book-production deserve particular 

study ; illumination and bindincr. 

During the 6th— 8th centuries, 
when the vigour of the Latin 
Christian civilization on the Con- 
tinent was exhausted in a bare 
struggle for life against invading 
barbarians, Ireland, at that time 


unscourged by the invader, drew 
from its conversion to Christianity 
an energy such as it has never 
known since. The spread of 
Christianity was accom])anie(l by 
rapid progress in letters and the 
arts, and Irish missionaries took 
Christianity and the art of ])r<)- 
ducing Christian books not only 
to the Anglo-Saxons, but to sucli 
main centres of European monastic 
culture as Liixeuil (in Burgundy), 
Echternach (in Germany), St. Gall 
(in Switzerland), Bobbio (in Italy), 
and Peronne, Corbie, St. Riciu'ier 
(in France). In the 7th and 8th 
centuries English Christian culture 
and learning spread to the Con- 
tinent : the founders of the 
Frisian Church, the organizers of 
the German Church, the cultural 
adviser of Charlemagne, all were 
Englishmen. The twin monas- 
teries of Wearmouth and -1 arrow 
were not only the Christian in- 
tellectual centre of northern Eng- 
land, but also the most flourishing 
home of Christian scholarship in 
western Europe. 

ICth-Ceatury Revival 

Anglo-Saxon civilization, just 
as it began to rise, suffered a new 
blow and sank once more under 
the effect of the Danish invasions ; 
but the 10th century brought 
a remarkable Christian revival 
(mainly associated with S. Dun- 
stan)^ wdth the re-establishment of 
English monasticism, particularly 
in the south. It created an at- 
mosphere favourable to the multi- 
plication of religious hooks (psal- 
ters, gospels, benedictionals, pon- 
tificals, etc.). The excellence of 
these books was unrivalled in 
contemporary Europe, and in the 
early 11th century England was 
supplying books to foreign 
churches. Then came the Nor- 
man Conquest, and the end of 
Anglo-Saxon book production. 

The Modern Book. Because 
of the high cost of the material 
used for writing on and of copying, 
the vellum codex could never 
enter into popular use. The intro- 
duction of paper into Europe and 
the spread of its manufacture, the 
invention of printing in Europe 
and Its spread, and the industrial 
revolution — all combined to bring 
the book within the reach of 
ordinary people. For some time 
alter the invention of printing the 
form of the book underwent no 
great change : it was the aim of 
the printer to produce books 
which m their aspect should not 
differ much from a manuscriot. 
Even the type was at first simi ar 
0 the book-hand in common use, 


Lho early jii'inted hook contained 
no title page, kut at tlie end of 
it was a colophon which gave the 
name of the printer, the address 
01 the ])r(‘SH, and f)thcr information 
Early ])rinte<l Ixioks wcu-e rather 
laig(^ and lu'avy. Continuous 
lessening through the following 
centuries in tlie cost of paper 
inamifacture, iirinting ink, and 
printing has made iiossiblo the 
lirodindlon of ('xcollcnt books at 
liopuhir priei^R, thynHuU The Hand- 
Trodu(t(‘d Book, 1). Diringer, 
lOfiJ, and works listinl in its hiblio- 
grajihy ; The Inventa'on of Print- 
ing in China and its Spread West- 
wanl, Cart('r and Goodrich, 1955. 

Bookbmding. Tlu^ gc'tting to- 
getluu- of printed folios and en- 
closing them in a cover to form a 
hook or voliirntx Bookbinding 
originat('(l in tlie monasteries per- 
haps a.s early ns the Ist century 
A.n. as tlu' (!od(‘X systenn of folded 
l(‘av('H, which dispiaeed vellum or 
parcBnumt rolls, S'evt'ral folded 
vidlimi h'avc'M wore instu’icd one 
within th(^ otlu^r to form a section, 
and a niimber of sneh sections 
were sc'\vn i ogetluu' to make a book. 
Th(‘ si'ci'ions were sewn, one by one, 
to Ic'athc'r thongs which were 
tastened to a Iranu's to keep them 
upright and taut. This type of 
sewiiig-frartK^ is still used in hand 
hind('ric‘H and the method of sewing 
survives for tlie best class of work. 
Tlie first books wei’C large folios 
eoviM’cd with strong wooden boards 
cut to th(^ same size as the leaves ; 
th(^ HC'wing thongs wer(‘ pegged 
into tlu‘ end boards. An iron ring 
was htted t,o tlu' lower coviu’ so 
that the hook could he chained to 
a reading (k'sk. 

The old monastic binding had 
several disadvanlages : the flat 
back soon collapsi'd and became 
concavi^, so that the sewing was 
sl rained and tlu^ thread broke ; as 
the k'aves wm-e untrimmed they 
bulged in an unsightly way on the 
front or fon^ edge ; and the spine 
soon split with constant opening 
and shutting of the book. Im- 
provements were made by gluing 
the spine and hammering into a 
convex sliape called the “round” ; 
and the leaves wcu’c given better 
protection by projecting the cover 
boards slightly beyond their edges. 
This projection is current practice 
and is called the “ square ” ; it 
varies from to J* in. according 
to the size of book and style of 
binding. 

It became the practice also to 
trim the edges of the leaves after 
sewing. As this meant the thread 
could no longer be brouglit the full 
length of the sections but had to 




stop short Homo (liHtamr from i\w 
head and tail, a link Ktitoh wan 
formed at each oinl calk'd iJu' 
kettle-stitch (IVom tin' (k'rman 
kdteln, to fastnn witJi a, lildlo 
chain). The cndbaiulH, or lioad- 
bands, were then H(‘\vn on s('par- 
ately after cutting. Tin' IcaAU'.s 
were trimmed by Hcrowing l ln' un- 
bound book into a prewH no that 
the amount to b(^ cut |>roject<'<l 
beyond the chcckH. A knilc (ix('d 
to a carriage calk'd a> plough ” 
was moved ba(?kwardN and lor- 
wards by a Hcrevv to ('.ut tin' <’dg<‘. 

Experience Hhow('d that, tin' 
boards tended to work baekwanlM 
over the back, ('vc'utually t.('arir»g 
away the leather thongs atnl tin* 
thread from the HC'ctiouN. ddu' 
rounded book wa,H tln'reforc' 
ed tightly into a pn'SH and tJu' 
back was hamnu'red t.o form a 
groove on each Hid<', t.luiH pro- 
viding a hinge or butler for t.lu' 
board. TheproceHK, called baeking, 
continues in use. 

The sewing was prot.eetc<l and 
the hackgiv(m gn'ater Ht/rengtb by 
covering it with k'Utlu'r. d’ln' 
ends of the lieadbancts w<'re cut. olf 
short instead of b('ing bleed into t.lu ' 
covers, and the k'n-iln'r for the 
cover no longer had to he out for 
the turning in of tin* hea-dlminlH. 
To ensure that the leat.her eovi'r 
stuck firmly to the back, it. whh 
tied down with cord on I'aeh wldi' 
of the sowing thongH. im- 

pressions of tlie coi'dH on tlu' damp 
leather were oftim usi'd an tlu* 
basis for HubHefiiu'ut (k'C'orabion. 
Metal protecting boNHCH W('r<‘ litted 
to the corm'i’H of tlie c'ovi'vn, atid 
books were still chained to K'uding 
desks. As book.s becnmi' more 
plentiful, both the nu'tal bosHi's and 
the chains w('re discarded. 


Binding by hand on! a H n hnildiiig 
up the I'over around tlu’ hook it- 
Heir. No muehine (‘un do tbiw, but. 
tlie introduelion in tlu* nuddtltli 
(‘('iit ury of a form of m('cbani.s(’d 
bookbinding ealk'il “ I'aning ” laid 
till' foundation Ibr thi' inasH- 
]>ro<luet ion (tf books. In tbis pro- 
('OSH, tin* ('ovi'i' or ea.si' is madi' 
.separately by maeblm'ry : the 
book Nei'l ioiiN or ‘‘bsignaturoM " are 
gat'beri'd togu'tlu'r, sewn, rouinh'il, 
imeked, lined for -stri'iigtli, and 
headbands are put. oti, all I hes(' 
opi'i'niiouH bi'ing pt'i'lbrmi <1 en- 
tiirely meehaiiically. Tlu* ('Uhi* ainl 
tb(' book bloek/'' aw it iw sonu'- 
tinu'N ealh’d, are married by an 
operat ion ealh'd (uiHUigdn.” Al- 
t.bongb nol- wo strong ns hand- 
binding, bookbinding in thin 
faNbion is I'Hei'livi' enough for 
avi'rngi* usi', 

lu'atlu'r, which eontiinu'w to Ih' 
UH(’d for ('xpenwivM* bindingH, haw 
long bei'ii diHplueed as a. eomnum 
eovi'r matit'rial by wtureh Hik'd 
cloth, a. mat.i'i’ial endnenlly H^it- 
able to bloekingd’ t hat i.s, de- 
eoraiiing wit.h nu'lallie foilw or inkw 
on an anlomaliie prt'NS. Strong 
lelt.eiblibre eovi'r paper waitable 
for pn'print'ing iw often nwed for 
ebeaper iKioks. 

“tJnsewn’* Binding 

Started in tiu* early part, of the 
2t)th et'ninry, and in(*r('a.Ningly 
favoured with tlm invention of 
Hynt.betie glni'w, “ unw'wn ” bind- 
ing iw miotlu'r form nwi d in the 
nmwH-produet.ion of paper-baeked 
novclw and idioa.p cawed books in- 
t.i'uded to bavi' a. limited life. In 
t-hiw metibod t.lu' foldw of t.he wigua- 
tnrew a.re cut oil’ and a coaling of 
diirablo plasl.ic adhesive iw apjdii'd 
t.o thi^ back of t.bc book. 


time NO wcfU'cc aw to bi' dillicnlt to 
ohlain, Sonu' book.s havi' a vahio 
as tnni'king a. wlagi* in t.be hiHtory 
of printing, r.f/. t.bc fa.mouN (biten- 
berg or Ma'/.arin Bible (tbi^ tirMt 
printed Bibk', Mhb) for wbieb 
y,'{,Sdb was given at. Sot.hi'by’w in 
I !M I . High prici'H ari' also paid for 
prodtietioiiw of (Hxion, the lirwt. 
Mtiglish ]»rint.cr. Other boolcH arc' 
valued un c'xamph'W of beautiful 
binding. 

Till' rarit y of a book iw tin* cbic'f 
factor in determining itw value, 
ami ( he rni'cNt books arc ofton tbowc* 
whii'h wcri' clH'apcwt. when iliey 
Wi'Vi' first, piibliwhed wiaci', being 
cheap, tbi'y were noti pir/cd at. tb<’ 
t imo they wcri' publiNhcd : Slndvcw- 
pi'arc ({uartoN, wold for (Sd. whc'U 
t.hcy lirwt. appeared, have fc'lehed 

for a single play. 

A particular book may evvc' it.N 
value 1.0 the eminence of its ori- 
ginal owner, or t.o tlu' faek that, it 
is an iiiHcribid priwentalion copy ; 
and a book nnnol.aled by itw 
author often fetelH-w a. high prie.e, 
Surviving eopies of a book that 
liMH hern wupproNwi'd a.eipiirc' an 
enhanced valui'. 

Book collecting wi'i'tnw to have 
begun in Italy in llu' lAth ei'nt.nry. 
Jn Mugland, the pract.iee may bi' 
said to have Ht.arti'd with the 
('Iforts of bookdoverH, e.g. Aridi- 
biNhop Barker a, ml Sir Hobi'rt. 
(dtt.on, to rcHi'iii' wonu* of tlie eon- 
tent.H of the monastery librnries 
weattered at the diNHolution of 
ri'ligiouw houMCH under Ib'ury VMU. 
Early print.i'd bookw began to 
a])preeiate in vudue during the 
17tb ei'iitury, 

Famous Book CoUeotors 

Among noti'd Brit.iwh eolb'ctorH 
havi' b('< n the ;b'd ('a.rl of Snmler- 


Eflects of Printinft 

With the invention of printing it 
was possible to produce wmalliu’ 
books for whioh heavy wooih'u 
covers were no longi'r lU'cesHary. 
Instead, covers were madi'i by 
pasting together wawti' wla'i'tw of 
paper and prcHHing them ; imt 
basically the princi})li'H of book- 
binding changed little after tlu' 
15th century, such changew as 
there have beim being for the* most 
part through the ■ invi'ution of 
mechanical devices to replace 
manual operations. 

Since the early days of book- 
binding in leather, covers have been 
decorated by heating metal hand 
stamps and imprewsing them on 
the damp leather. At the end of 
the 15th century the art of gold 
tooling was introduced into Europe 
trom the Far East. 


d’lie Ntrengt.h of modern bindiugH 
iw dm^ to eomponeutw ditferent 
from thoHC awed in hand hinding--- 
HO much HO that imitation tapen 
ar<^ Htnck to the bat'.lcH of the* 
HectiouH, atxl hi^adlnuidH art^ ghu'd 
on Himply for di'corat.ivii I'llVet. 
The work of t.he hand bimU'r is Ichh 
in demaml than it nwial to be, but 
biw craftHmaiiHlii]) in still needed 
for the binding of individual hooks 
and for the rt'Htoraiion of old 
volumes in muBmims and in nni- 
versity and national libraries. 
Oonmili History of Bookbinding, 
d. Brassington, 1894; Book- 
binding and Ruling, d. Mason, 
11)95 ; Bookbinding and the Caro 
of Books, D. Cockerell, hth cd., 
1953 ; The Literature of Book- 
binding, W. Hobson, 1954. 

Book Collecting. The practice 
of colk'cting books which arc of ex- 
ooptional interest and at the same 


land (Hi7d I7«’3), Riehard Raw- 
linson (KillO 1755), Horace Wal- 
poh', 4lh I'url of Orforil (1717 97), 
tlohn Kerr, 3rd ihiki' of Uoxburghe 
(1740 ”1804), Thomaw (h'cniville 
(1755- 184(5), 3nd (‘url Spi'iieiu' 
(1758-18154), Richard (Iri'iiville, 
ist duke of Buekingham and 
(llmndoH (1770-1839), (5th duki^ 
of Dc'voTiHhin^ (I71)0-d858), 4th 
earl of AHhlmrnham (1797-1878), 
Alexander Limlsay, iinth ('arl 
of Crawford (1812-80), Henry 
Hath (1815-78), Ist Lord Acton 
(1834-1902). 

Regular book auetions, started 
in 1(57(5, continue to oiler the chief 
Held to the eolli'ctor ; and bar- 
gains are still occasionally to be 
picked up by tliosi^ with the 
necessary knowl<^dg(^ and dis- 
crimination. Old lK)okHt.allH yield 
little to the amat.i'ur, for they ar(‘ 
systematically ransacked by agents 




of second-hand booksellers ; but 
collections of lumber in old country 
houses sometimes alford imex- 
pected treasures. Consult Book- 
CoUeotiug as a Hobby, P. H. Muir, 
1944 ; The Book Collector’s Vade 
Mecum, A. Black, 1944. 

Book-keeping, Systematic 
record of financial transactions 
in the form of accounts {a) classify- 
ing income and expenditure under 
significant headings ; (6) for 

property and other assets owned ; 
(c) of trading and transactions with 
other firms or persons gi^nng rise 
to debts due to or by the pro- 
prietor, and their settlement. 
Book-keeping was practised in 
very early times ; the merchant 
houses of Italy used a form of 
douhle-entry book-keeping in the 
early Middle Ages and the practice 
was spread by them as their 
trading extended. It is believed 
that the double-entry method of 
book-keeping was taught orally 
in schools in Italy, and also by the 
use of manuscript guides or sets of 
rules. In 1494 appeared the first 
printed hook on the subject 
written by an Italian monk, Luca 
Pacioli, and forming part of a 
larger work on mathematics, 
entitled Summa di Arithmetica, 
Proportioni e Proportion alica. It 
was followed during the next 
century by a number of printed 
books on the subject bearing so 
close a resemblance to Pacioli’s 
work as to have been thought at 
one time to have been tran.slations 
of it ; on the other hand, they 
may have derived from another hut 
similar manuscript source. In 
England the finst book on book- 
keeping, by Hugh Oldcastle, was 
published in 1543 ; in 1547 came 
a translation by an unknown 
translator of a Dutch book by 
Impyn Christofiels ; no copy of 
either of these books is extant, 
and the first book in English known 
to have survived is one written 
by James Peel, clerk to Christ’s 
Hospital, in 1553, and called 
“ The manner and fourme howe 
to kepe a perfect reconying after 
the order of the most worthie and 
notable accompte of Debitour and 
Creditour etc.” After this came 
numerous books, many written 
by teachers of arithmetic, most of 
whom based their teaching on the 
Pacioli system. 

The Pacioli system provided for 
three principal books to be used : 
(1) the waste book or memorial 
book in which a narrative of the 
transactions was entered quickly 
and more or less roughly, as they 
occurred ; (2) the journal in which 
the transactions were entered in 


book-keeping form .showing tlu' 
accounts to bo debited aiul 
credited; (3) tlie ledger contain- 
ing the actual accounts, including 
accounts with the bank and for 
ca,sh . 

Introduction ol Day Books 

As time went by, the journal 
proved too ciimbersotno in uh(’!, 
and the record of items afU'jcting 
the bank account and the sales 
and purchases of gootls wa,y in ilu^ 
main repetitive. Eor this I'eason 
groups of similar transaeiions 
began to be passed tl i r<jugl i se | )a I’a to 
journals or day books in wbicb one 
side of the transactions was 
posted in detail to the [icirsonal 
accounts afi’ected, the monilily 
total being then posted in one 
figure to the sales or purchase 
account; the cash book provided 
a complete record of transavtions 
with the bank, <lis[)laying the 
balance in hand or overdrawn. 

Typical Trading Books 
The book-keeping schemo of a 
typical trading business ac'cord- 
ingly became : 

(1) An impor.sonal l(ulg('r, con- 
taining the accounis rec'ording 
income and exponditnro, ]n*o- 
prietor’s capital and drawings, 
and any private loans, inoi'l • 
gages, or similar accounts. 3’hi.M 
book is sornetimos divided into a. 
private and a nominal Itulgcw. 
It also contains control accuunlH 
for tho other le< Igors. 

(2) A debtors or sales U^dg(n', 
containing tnu .‘iccoimls with 
enstomers of tho l)iisinesH. 

(3) A creditors or purehasi's 
ledger, containing tho accounts 
with tho.SG pGi’flons supplying 
goods to the busiuoss. 

These three arc all classified sub- 
divisions of the ledger kept under 
the earlier system. 

(4) A salOkS day-book, recording 
the sales on credit as shown by 
tho invoices to customers. Indi- 
vidual sales are posted to 
debit of the customers’ accounts 
in the debtors’ lodger and the 
monthly total to sales account 
in tho impersonal ledga*. 

(5) A purchase day-book, un- 
cording the purchases on (jredit 
as shown by the invoices from 
suppliers. Individual purchast^ 
items are posted to the credit of 
suppliers, and tho monthly totals 
to the debit of the purchasos 
account in the impersonal ledger. 
Both sales day-book and pur- 
chase day-book might have analy- 
sis columns so as to provide 
separate b-tals for sales and pur- 
chases classified under departmen- 
tal headings. 

When goods are returned by 
customers or to suppliers fre- 
quently, it is advisable to use a 


i'('ttiriis inwards and a returns 
outwards day-hool<. 

((i) (hsh-lxatk. This records 
ainoimts UMMdvaul and paid into 
I ho baiik a,ud c1uh(iioh drawn 
and also the hahuict^ from day to 
diiy. I’osting.s m'<^ made from 
Ihis l>ook i(> the various personal 
and olhor l('(lg(«r accounts. Small 
ca.sli oxpcaulil lire is recorded in 
a, ped-ty cash-book and made 
from a, float [jcovided for that 
purpose and u^idenishiHl from 
linu' (o tuno by a oluspio drawn 
on ilu' bank acconut,. Where 
goods a,r(' not H(dd on credit., cash 
sales will Ix' rofMu’thxl in t.lie cash- 
book, wliicli is provided with 
suitjibh^ eobirnns. 
fidui n.ccuraey of tlic book- 
ko(q)ing pro(H Hs is cheeked by the 
extraction of a. trial bahuu'e. 

Mechanical Aids 

H<)ok«k(Hq)ing recoi’ds wore for- 
nuu’ly pn'parcMl by hand but 
ae.eounting ma, chines and othei 
in(H‘}uini(!id aids a.ie increasiagly 
us(xL Tlu'so art' of three kinds: 

(<i) fi’hoHe whitih <lo not use a 
typewriter hut. merely provide a 
method for taking H(n’eral copies 
of haudwritUdi tloeuments at one 
opeiral.ion, lliuhn' this system, for 
exanipk', by means of carbon 
eof)i('H and suitably arranged peg 
boards, wlnm a uanittanco is 
rcH'eived frtnn a. eustomer at one 
operation his receipt is made out; 
a earhon ('iitry is madc^ on a cash- 
rec(‘iv(Hl slip that ftu'rns part of the 
cash l)ook, on a hank paying-iu 
slip, and in the hulgc'r aescount. 
Daily totals an^ ealeulated sep- 
arately, and tlu^ (ditries in the 
Icdgcn* account eau be ehecked and 
agr('ed in total daily. Males in- 
voi(!('H are simihirly dealt with, the 
sales day-book, the entries in the 
sales l(ulger acaiouut. and in the 
moutldy Htiit(mient being made 
in one operation. 

{b) Accounting ty pe writers, 
whi<di are esHcmtially the same in 
priiKuple (^xe(q)t that those can he 
used to (larry out a very much 
gr(^ater volume of transactions, 
including aim lysis and similar 
work not suitable for operation by 
handwritten nudhods. They are 
also provided with adding boxes 
which record meidianically the 
totals of tlui items posted by the 
machine, will print the totals on 
depression of a key, and will auto- 
maticuilly add or subtract an 
amount posted from tho existing 
balance on an account and print 
the new balance. A firm’s cheques 
can be written by such a type- 
writer, providing at the same time 
a suitaoly arranged carbon copy 
to form tho cash-book and an 
advice of remittance to the payee, 


«i 
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and giving an antoniatic! total of 
the cheques drawn during tlio day. 

(c) Those wbieh are based t)n ihe 
punched card. Uiuler this systfun 
each transaction is nvordod on a 
card by means of lioles ])unelied 
in it according to a, (‘odo or 
. pattern. From the cards nda^ting 
to a day’s sales, for exainph*., tl;e 
daily list of sales ean \w proilueod 
automatically, sub-divided, if re- 
quired, into deparirnentail sahs 
totals; total sales of individiiaJ 
types of goods ean be produeial for 
stockrecords ; totals for individual 
salesmen can be as(*,ertai‘ned for 
calculation of commission, (do., ; 
and the postings ean be tnade to 
the debtor’s personal ledger a(5- 
counts (or cards) and monthly 
statements. The operuition is first 
to analyse the cards und<u’ th(‘i*e 
main and subordinate elnssiliea- 
tions, and then the inforinal/ion is 
printed on the list or ae(‘ount as 
required, all these opc'rations b(nng 
carried out meebani(!nllv. This 
type of machine is of partieubir 
use in coniu^xion with stores 
records in large w'orks. Both tlu^ 
accounting typowritxu* atid tlu' 
punched card system an', too eostJy 
to instal except whore the volunu' 
of transactions is large. 

Book League, Natio'nal. Or- 
ganization composisl of publishers, 
booksellers, authors, libraries, 
schools, and readers for tlie promo- 
tion of tho sale and use of books, 
Inaugurated in 11)44, it developed 
out of the National Hook (Vmmnl, 
founded 1920. Its b.q., at 7, Albe- 
marle Street, London, W,l, in- 
cludes club promises for members 
and rooms in which exhibitions 
relating to books and their pro- 
duction arc held. 



Book-plate designed by Albrec 
Durer for WiUbald Pirckheimer, 15 


Book of the Bead. Am ient 
Egyptian w’ork. 4’hiH Book of 
(l<miing Forth ])y Day (Fer-em- 
llru) compriw^s magical foimiulas, 
bvmns to (Isiris, a, ml directions lor 
lh(5 sours journey through t-he 
undc'i’world of Anumti, 4'he (‘a.rli(^Hti 
funerary t<'.\tH are fouiul on tho 
wadis of Old Kingdom pyraanids, 
aaul tunbody [)rimitive animistn. 
During many eenturies substantial 
change's were made, aaid new' chn,[)- 
ters achhal, to mark the, gi'owtli of 
ndigiouH thought.. The F(U’-<‘m- 
llru is a r(H-(*nNiou of t his older ma- 
terial which, was madt^ at. ^riiehos 
during t.h(^ .Will dynasty. It. is 
UHiudly writ.ten on papyrus and 
oftim magnitict'ntly illustra1.ed, omi 
ol’ the finest being the Atii {(f.v,) 
])apyrus in tlio British Museum. 
S('l('(!tcd chapters were wu’it lcm on 
mummy- wrappings, heurt.-searahs, 
jind amulets. No eompUd'o ('opy Is 
extant. ; the longest., of th<^ IMoh'- 
maie, ago, is at. d’uriti ; it has 195 
chapters. (lov^siiU An<‘i(‘nt Egyp- 
tian R(4igion, J. (’erny» 1952. 

Book-plate. Label, prinlxKl or 
engra.v(al, heraldic' or otherwusc, in- 



D^.'BdconvfWf mmUis c> 
fimllt C^jlat hhum hum bi-> 










Book-plate designed for the books 
given by Sir Moholas Bacon to 
Cambridge University in 1574 


tended to proclaim tho ownership 
of a book. This label is generally 
pasted on tho inside of tho front 
cover, but some bibliophiles prefer 
the back of the title-page, or the 
inside of the end eovor. According 
to Leicester Warren, Lord de 
Tabley, the word book-plate is tech- 
nically tho exact equivalent of the 
Latin ex librie (from among the 
books), tho phrase ad(,)pted by col- 
lectors and the Ex Libris Societ.y. 


^riio oldest known book-plat .0 is 
a crude (Joi'man woodemt of aboul. 
I f.qo, but. the examples ascTibed 
to AlbixM'bt Diu'or are more a.ppro- 
ju'iat.e and more clignilied, one of 
thci Ix^st Ixn'ng that of 1524 de- 
signed for his friemd Wilibald 
Idrckheimer, the Nuremberg law- 
yer, luuiring the aphorism, hiiomm. 
t'^apinUiac Timor Oonilni (the 
fear of t.ho Jjord is t.he beginning 
ofwisflom). In England the hook- 
])hit(^ dales from tlu^ tiuu^, of Sir 
N iclmlas Bjic:!)!! ( 1 51 )1) - 79 ), wdio had 
a plate engrjwed on wood {indhand- 
(xiloured (or t he. books he |)reH('nted 
to ( hnihridge University in ir)74. 



Book-plate, larly armorial design 
made for Sir Thomas Tresamo, Kt., 
1685 


Book-plates have been (livi<le(l 
into the fol lowing clasNOH ; (1 ) Early 
Armorial (Tiuloroscpio, daroline, 
and Hostoration) ; (2) (hnirgian 
(Jacobean or (U’inling UibhonH, 
Itococo or ( !hi}>i)cudalc*, and alle- 
goric*., or fcistioon, or w'reath and 
ribbon) ; (3) Modern Armorial 

(Heraldic); (4) Fanciful, or pic^- 
torin.1 (hooks piled, library interiors, 
pcu't.raiiH, alk^gories, landscapeH, 
eiablcniH, seals, printers' and pub- 
lishers’ marks, and genre). 

The simplest form of plate gives 
merely the owner’s name in type 
or autograph, but armorial bcuir- 
ings wore formerly widedy allbet ed 
until a time came wdien the de- 
signer w'as allow'cd a free hand. 
Armorial and portrait, plates arc 
the most attracti ve. i$oth Hogarth 
and Bartolozzi were noted for iheii 
designs. 

The early years of the twentieth 
century saw a revival in tho use ol 
tho book-plate, often bearing in- 
stead of a coai-of-arma some indi- 
cation of the owner’s hobbies, oc- 
cupation, or background; and tlu' 
exchange of book-plates among 
friends introdueed a new Ibrin o( 
collecting. 
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Bookselling. Despite fanciful 
claims reaching back into scriptural 
times, there is no evidence that 
bookselling, as a form of trade, be- 
came established much before the 
time of Alexander the Great, in the 
4th century b.c. With the decline 
of Athens, the book- trade throve in 
Alexandria and, much later, fol- 
lowing political and cultural mi- 
gration, publishing and bookselling 
became established in Rome, where 
it began to take forms suggestive of 
those of today. At first there was 
no clear division of function be- 
tween the production and the sell- 
ing of books, these being merely 
succeeding stages of a process. 

Bookselling languished during 
the so-called Dark Ages, such books 
and manuscripts as were produced 
being guarded in monasteries and 
libraries. Materials were hard to 
come by, and it is on record that 
monks frequently cut the unused 
margins from books already in 
their libraries in order to produce 
more books. European bookselling 
took shape with the rise of the 
medieval universities. The sta- 
tioners, as they were then called, 
acted mainly as agents on commis- 
sion for authors and manuscript 
owners. The university authorities 
kept a very close check on them. 

With the rise of paper-making 
and of printing, there came the 
tendency for book production to be 
divorced from marketing. There is 
evidence that, in the time of Wil- 
liam Caxton, the first English 
printer, a system of “on sale or 
return ” was operating. Much 
travelling was done by booksellers 
in the pourse of their business, and 
the medieval fairs were an import- 
ant market. In England, Stour- 
bridge Fair in particular maintain- 
ed a great tradition in the selling of 
books, its “ booksellers’ row ” sur- 
viving into the 18th century. In 
FranMort-on-Main, which from the 
earliest days of printing had estab- 
lished itself as the centre of an in- 
ternational hook trade, there grew 
a h%hly oiganized twiee-yearly 
book market which attracted retail 
booksellers from all parts. 

New and Second-Hand 

By the 16th century there were 
clear fields of authorship, printing 
and publishing, and marketing; 
and in time specialisation develop- 
ed m bookselling itself. A distinct 
division exists between the sale of 
new books and of second-hand 
books Many traders engage in 
both lines of business ; but the 
technique and the economics of the 
two kinds of bookselling are differ- 
ent, as are the potential markets. 


Trade in second-hand books is 
probably, in most people’s estima- 
tion, the more attractive. The half- 
musty, ancient smell of old paper 
and of leather bindings, and the 
ever present chance of finding 
some bibliographical treasure hid- 
den among many worthless vol- 
umes, bring to antiquarian book- 
selling a romantic air which ob- 
scures its economic structure. It is 
a calling that attracts the scholar 
and the amateur ; fortunes and 
careers have been made and lost in 
it, and it is frequently more adven- 
turous than the more strictly com- 
mercial enterprise of selling new 
books. The finances of antiquarian 
bookselling are concerned chiefly 
with scarcity values and the capa- 
city and inclination of the cus- 
tomer to pay the price. 

“Net Book Agreement” 

The sale of new books alone is 
seldom sufficiently remunerative to 
offer a livelihood ; and the compe- 
tition through price-cutting prac- 
tised during the 19th century put 
many booksellers out of business 
and into the bankruptcy courts. 
Several unsuccessful attempts to 
form an association that would 
protect booksellers from the effects 
of this form of competition were 
made before, in 1901, nowly- 
formed associations of booksellers 
and of publishers reached what was 
called the “ net book agreement.” 
Under this, a publisher who chose 
to specify his publications as “net” 
could be assured that booksellers 
would honour the price ho had 
fixed, and not attempt to undercut 
other booksellers. Publishers and 
booksellers later made many agree- 
ments aimed at improving the 
structure of the trade, until by the 
middle of the century a would-be 
bookseller needed trade recognition 
before he could obtain regular sup- 
plies of new books from publishers. 
But the strong bias against mono- 
polistic activities which developed 
in the 20th century led to the 
passing in 1956 of the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act, the effect 
of which was to make all such 
restrictions illegal. 

To be of service to a community 
a bookshop must carry a fairly 
large and attractive stock ; but it 
is not generally realized that nearly 
all the books exhibited in a book- 
shop have been bought by the 
bookseller, and those that fail to 
sell represent a loss to him, for he 
cannot return them to the pub- 
lisher. When a publisher an- 
nounces a new work and sends his 
travellers round the country to the 
bookshops with details about it 


the bookseller has to consider care- 
fully his prospects of soiling it be- 
fore he dec’des upon buying. If he 
settles for six of a particular title, 
he will have to sell at least four to 
cover the cost of the consignment. 
From the sale of the other two he 
must pay the overhead expenses of 
his shop, his avssistants’ wages, and 
himself ; ho must also realize 
enough capital to reinvest in 
further title.s. Bad judgement in 
buying will therefore quickly 
lead to failure. 

The bookseller may be held 
equally responsible with the pub- 
lisher and the printer if he allows 
himself to oflor for sale books con- 
taining matter that the law decides 
is obscene or seditious {see under 
Obscenity; Sedition). The Book- 
sellers Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland, founded in 1895, sup- 
ports tho work of booksellers, and 
backs a sc.hemo for tho training 
and examination of bookshop as- 
sistants ; its li.q, is at 14 Bucking- 
ham Palace Gardens, London, 
S.W.l. The periodical The Book- 
seller, 13 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.l, is devoted to matters of 
interest to the trade. Tho National 
Book League {v.s.) was established 
to stimulate public interest in the 
buying of books ; and the book 
token scheme (v.i,) encourages the 
giving of books as presents. Re- 
views of books in tho daily and 
periodical press, and on the radio, 
and tho presentation of films, 
stage plays, and broadcast plays 
based on books arc other forms of 
free support received by tho book 
trade, which follows very similar 
lines in all tho countries of the 
West. 

Bibliographi) , Tho Earlier History 
of English Bookselling, W. Roberts, 
1889 ; Publishing and Bookselling, 
F. Mvxmby, 1030 ; Best Sellers — 
Are Xdiey Born or Made ?, G. 
Stevens and S. Unwin, 1939 ; The 
Buainoaa of Bookselling, j. G. 
Wilson, 1945. 

Book Society Ltd., The. Or- 
ganization founded in 1929, the 
counterpart of tho Book of the 
Month Club of tho U.S.A. which 
began distribution in 1026. Its 
object is to encourage the buying 
of books. A selection committee 
chooses each month for ten months 
of the year a book of fiction, bio- 
graphy, travel, etc., that it 
considers the best work published 
during that month ; and recom- 
mends also some dozen other new 
books. Members undertake to buy 
from the society month by month 
either the book chosen as best 
or some other book on th? list. 
The office is at 13 Grosvenor Place. 
London, S.W.L 
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Book Token. Voih^Ihm* 
caa be purchaHod in c(M'tn,in book- 
shops in the U.K. and oxc,ha,nf?(;<l 
for a book in the hjuik', hIio}) or in 
another operating:; llio H('honu^ 
Designed to encourap:o tbo pur- 
chase of books an hook 

tokens proved popular with giv(M’H 
and receivers beeauHC they niak(' 
possible the gift of a book of 
the recipient’s own ohoioe. d’ho 
scheme was started in 1032 at the 
suggestion of Harold Haymond, 
a member of the publisliing firm 
of Chatto & WinduH. The token 
is a decorative card to which the 
issuing bookseller aflixes a voueher 
of the desired value. A su bsidiary 
scheme of Book Tallies, worth (hi. 
each and issued in serk^s of 12, 
lasted 1940-63 ; purchase tax 
levied on the cards killc<l it. The 
h.q. of Book Tokens Ltd. is 
14, Buckingham Palace Uanhnis, 
London, S.W.l. 

Bookworm. Larva of snia.ll 
beetles of the family Anobiidat\ 
especially Piinns fur. Some boiH^ 
holes in all directions through a 
book, others confine their atLm* 
tions to the covers. 

By a natural extension, tl)e 
term bookworm is applied to otie 
who spends much time reading”— 
especially by schoolboys as a term 
of opprobrium to a fellow student 
devoted to his books. 

Boole, Gisoucnc (18ir>4H(54). 
British mathematician and logi- 
cian who first dov(dc)ped a tech- 
nique for the mathemati(!al in- 
vestigation of the proc(^HH of 
reasoning. Ho was born at 
Lincoln on Nov. 2, 1816, aiul 
brought up in poverty, but ho 
taught himself Latin, Oreek, 
French, Italian, and German, and 
became a schoolmaster, openitig 
his own school when he was 20, 
To fulfil his duties ho studied 
mathematics and immediately 
found his vocation. Ho first 
worked in algebra, hut his dis- 
tinctive achievement began with 
the publication in 1847 of a pam- 
phlet, The Mathematical Analysis 
of Logic, in which De Morgan 
recognized Boole’s genius. 

In 1849 Boole became pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Queen’s 
College, Cork, and in 1864 ho 
published An Investigation of the 
Laws of Thought, embodying the 
principles expounded in his earlier 
pamphlet — a work described by 
Bertrand Russell as the work in 
which “ Dure mathematics was 
discovered'.” In it Boole de- 
veloped the algebra appropriate to 
logical reasoning. He died Dec. 
Of 1864. Boolean algebra plays 
a vital rdle in the theory of sets 


and in tls' sf.iuly of swit.cliing 
circuits. 

Boom, (lorgu^ of tlu' rivtu' 
Ohu. in the Lrun/,(^ r(‘gion of 
Kirgliiz S.S.R. (k»uMt.ru(’t.ion of 
t.h(' Orto-'fokov r(‘H<n’voir in Boom 
<h)rg('' jind compk'tion of f.ho (Iri'at 
(Jhu canal, to provide wmiLt for 
irrign.f.ing tlu^ pastundand of the 
(!hu vallt'y, W(‘re seheduled for 
<;otnpl(‘tion uiid('r tlu' 6th 
Vear Lhin, 1966 6d. 

Boom (Duttdi, lieam, fxdo). Any 
long spar iisc'd on a ship. In sailing 
v('!Hsels a boom is run out from the 
lowtM* s('(‘t.ion of th(‘ mast to hold a 
sail ; it. is <’alled jib- boom, st.tid- 
ding-sail boom, (d.e., a.(‘(u>rding L) 
th(^ posititm in which it is usi^d. 
Tlu^ long spar lain out at right 
juigles to the side of a ship and 
from which t.he enwv drop into 
small bouits lying alongskh^ is also 
cadled a. boom. 

The t(a*m boom is applual to the 
defensive barri(U‘ hud across riv<a*H 
atid harbour entraiua^s as a pro- 
t(H(ti(m against naval attack. 
Soimtiinu^H a boom is ati otlensive 
W(vipou, as when hud ae-ross a 
ha.rhour in order to prevent an 
enemy licit from putting to sea. 

In its early form a boom con- 
sisted of heavy balks of timber 
hidd togcthiM* by chains and wire 
bawsm'K, aaul strctclung from side 
to side of the imtraniu^ to the 
ihdended harbour. Hue,h ditimoes 
cotild generally be overcome by 
determini'd attack, as wlien the 
Dutch fleet which raided the 
Mi'dway in 1667 forci^l the boom 
thrown across tlui Thames, In 
1689 the Mountjoy raiHe<l the 
silage of Londonderry by breaking 
through the boom laid across tlie 
Foylt^ Booms have freipicntly 
biMui “ jumi)e(l ” by small craft, 
all m o V a b I 0 
weights b ci n g 
collected aft to 
bring the bows of 
the vessel out of 
the water and 
then moved for- 
ward again with 
all possible speed 
as the craft’s 
impetus carried 
her over the ob- 
struction. Even 
the strongly built 
booms developed 
in the second half 
of the 19th cen- 
tury could be 
forced : the tor- 
pedo-ram Poly- 
phemus broke 
through a heavy 
boom at Bere- 
haven in 1886 


and t.he destroyin' Kin'ret forisiul 
t.he boom ji.t Portsmouth in 1909. 

During t.he First Gri'at War an 
improved type of boom was used 
for the proteetion of British 
harbours and naval bases. Timhiu’ 
balks 49 ft. thick were lashed close 
togirther n.nd surmounted by rows 
of outvvard-inu’ving steel spikiw to 
prevent the boom from being 
jumped, whilii wide-meslu'd steel 
nets win’c suspended from the 
bottom of tbc' boom to kt^ep out 
submarines. One of the largest 
was that stridieJnsl across the 
(Ml trance to Seapa Flow. 

In till' SiHiond (L’cirt VV6ir booms 
wens built with the exfireHs pur- 
posi* of {n’l'venting tins entrance of 
Knbmji.rineH or the firing of tor- 
pedoisH from submarines on the 
seaward side of the nets. The 
booms consisted of miliss of steel 
nets and heavy wire hawsers hum- 
peuded below the Hurface at vary- 
;ng depths by means of large 
cylindrical steel buoys and kept in 
oosiUon by sinkiM's on the sea 
:Hsd, Sometimiss the nets were 
dottisd alxmt with contact mines ; 
others were electrilksd, and when a 
stdmiarine made contact its posi- 
tion was riaiorded idee.tr ii'.ally on 
a chart in the control station on 
shore, Thi'i submarine was theti 
destroyed by tdectrieally firing the 
inines in its vicinity. 

Hpi^cially built slups called boom 
dcfencii vi'ssels arc> usisl by the 
Hoyal Navy for maintaining boom 
dcfimccH. 

Boom. Gommereial term rneatn 
ing a Mudden and excoptional 
activity on the stock market. 
First used in a husiness Heime in 
the U.8,A. about 1879, it soon 
became a reimgtiized f.erm in stock 
exchangis circles, 



Boom. XH&Iasi seamen inspecting spiked floats of the boom 
defence outside Singapore harbour before 194^ 
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Boom. Town of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Antwerp, at the junction 
of the river Rupel and the Brussels 
canal, 11 m, hy rly. S. of Antwerp. 
It has brick and tile works, tan- 
neries, salt works, breweries, and 
shipbuilding yards. There is a fine 
bridge. Pop. (1947) 19,614. 

Boomerang. Hunting and 
fighting missile of the Australian 
aborigines. It is made of hard 
wood bent to a curve over a fire, or 
shaped from a curved or forked 
bough or small tree trunk. It is 
from two to four feet long, rounded 
on one side and flat on the other 
and with a sharp edge. When 


where he became a skilled hunter 
and trapper. His long life was 
mainly passed in fighting the 
Indians and making journeys into 
the wilds of Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia. He had a number of re- 
markable adventures with Indians 
in the border wars, and his frontier 



batteries to equalise the load. To 
supply the bus bars with current of 
normal pressure, the voltage of the 
battery must be somewhat higher 
than that at the terminals of the 
generators, to allow for drop during 
diaehargo. Assume the E.M.F. 
across the bus bars to be 220 volts ; 
that of the battery 240-250 volts] 
according to state of charge ; and 
that of the booster 30 volts. The 
booster, a small dynamo, driven by 
a motor receiving current from the 
bus bars, is })laccd in series with 
the battery across the bars on the 
4- side, and, imposing its 30 volts 
on the normal 220 volts of the 



Boomerang. 1, 2, and 3. Flights made by boomerangs thrown by native experts in New South Wales and Queensland. 
4. Flight in which the boomerang strikes the ground 15-20 yards from the thrower’s feet, ricochets twice, and returns. 
Above : non-returning boomerangs used in war. The lower three from N. Australia, the top example from Victoria 


thrown, it rises slowly in the air, 
gyrating in a curved line until it 
reaches a height of several yards, 
when it begins to fiy back again 
and sweeps over the head of the 
thrower to fall behind him. Some- 
times the boomerang is thrown in 
such a way that during flight it 
win bound off the ground two or 
three times. The motion of the 
missile is due to the aerodynamic 
principle of air flow acting on a 
cambered surface (the bulging side 
of the boomerang). This return 
type is used only for sport. The 
war or hunting boomerang does 
not return ; an exjyert can throw 
one to kill an animal ^X) ft. away. 

Boone. City of Iowa, U.S.A., the 
CO. seat of Boone co. It is 43 m. 
N.N.W. of Des Moines, near the 
left bank of the Des Moines river. 
Among its chief buildings are the 
public library, the Biblical college, 
and the high school. An important 
trading centre for grain, coal, 
and cattle, it has railway and 
machine shops, brick, tile, and 
cement works, and tobacco fac- 
tories. Pop. (1950) 12,164. 

Boone, Daniel {1735-182(>). 
American pioneer. Bom in Penn- 
sylvania, he passed his boyhood in 
North Caroli^, at Hohnan’s Ford, 


home, a fort in North Carolina, w^as 
more than once fiercely assailed, 
his daring becoming a legend. 
His later years were spent in Louis- 
iana, where at one time he was 
an official of Spain. He died 
Sept. 26, 1820. 

Boos, Maetin (1762-1825). Ger- 
man pietist He was born in 
Bavaria and became a Catholic 
priest, originating a religious move- 
ment in 1790 which was equivalent 
to that of the Protestant pietists 
of the Lutheran church. Although 
persecuted by his fellow Catholics, 
he continued to preach his propa- 
ganda throughout Austria from 
1799 to 1812, and his views found 
favour with many priests. He 
was professor of theology at 
DusseJdorf 1817-19. He died Aug. 
29, 1825, 

Boost, In aeronautical engin- 
eering, the induction or manifold 
pressure, given in Ib./sq. in. 

Booster. Electrical apparatus 
for adding electromotive force to, 
or subtracting it from, a circuit in 
which E.M.F. already exists. Ro- 
tary boosters are used for direct 
current and static for alternating 
current. Rotary boosters are com- 
monly installed in generating 
stations equipped with storage 


main generator, enables the latter 
to charge the battery. The small 
machine thus obviates the need for 
a much larger and more expensive 
generator designed to generate a 
250-volt current. 

In maiiy power stations which 
supply traction systems the de- 
mand for current varies so widely 
from moment to moment that bat- 
teries have to bo relied upon to 
make up the dilferenoe betweep 
normal and peak loads. When the 
demand falls below normal, the 
generators, which have a constant 
output, pass on the surplus energy 
to the battery. An automatically 
reversible booster is used, which 
runs as a dynamo and assists the 
generators to charge the battery 
under light-load conditions, and 
also dispenses with the use of 
“ end ” or regulating cells, and acts 
as a motor when the battery is dis- 
charging to the bus bars. In the 
second case the booster’s motor is 
driven and becomes a dynamo, 
returning current to the circuit ; or 
the booster’s field is reversed and 
its voltage imposed on the battery’s. 

Line-feeding boosters act in 
much the same way as irreversible 
battery boosters. Taking current 
from the bus bars, they add their 
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own voltage and IranHinif^ current 
at augmented pivHHun' t.lirongh 
separate fecdern to dint-ant [)oint.H 
on the system, to inak(’ gootl tim 
pressure-drop dm^ to n'HiHt-anec' in 
the main feeders. Negative boos- 
ters are employed to redtuH' ()res- 
sure in the returnH of tram ways 
and railways and pn'veut it i^wvod- 
ing the 7 volts allowed by the lk)ard 
of Trade. {See Battery ; Dynamo.) 

The term booster is also a])plie(l 
to a part of the bursting <‘harg<‘ of 
an H.E. shell; it acts as a Indler 
to the main c'hargc. 

Boot, Instrument of tortun' 
used in Scotland ami (‘lH(*wlu'r<*. 
Usually it was made of four narrow 
pieces of wood or iron fast(uuMl t,o> 
gather to form a htt ing for th(‘ U'g. 
The punishment eonsisted in ham- 
mering down wi*dg(^H bedwenm th(' 
leg of the aullenu’ and ilu‘ sidt^ of 
the boot; sometimcH both h^gs 
were tortured, and tluu'i' an* <‘aHes 
on record in which Uu‘ limbs 
completely crushed. The boot was 
generally used to extort- eonh'S- 
sion or information, It was (un- 
ployod in the Kith e('ntui'y. au<l 
was revived during t-lu' perstam- 
tion of the Oov(mant(U’S 1)elw('(m 
1660 and 168B. TIu^ last, na’ordc'd 
case of its use was in l(h)0, and it 
was declared ilh'gal by t-lu' British 
Parliament in 1709. \See. d’ort-ure. 

Bootes (Or., herdsman). Nanm 
of a constellation eonspieuons in 
the sky from its containing tht^ 
star Arcturus, the Watcher of the 
Bear. Arcturus stands midv/ay 
between the legs of Bootes. Pron. 
Bo-6-teoz. 

Booth. Word originally used in 
several Teutonic languages for a 
dwelling. It came soon to mc'an a 
temporary building, and in the 
latter sense is uscal today for 
covered stalls at fairs and markets, 
and for polling booths at eleotions. 

Booth, Barton (10B1-17II9). 
English actor. The son of a Lau- 
c^hiro squire, ho was educated at 
Westminster School. In 1698 ho 
appeared on the stage in Dublin, 
and in 1700 made his first appear- 
ance in London. There he was a 
great success and ho became known 
as a tragedian. His triumphs in- 
clu^d the Ghost in Hamlet, while 
his Cato made both reputation and 
fortune. He died May 10, 1733. 

Booth, Chaelks (1840-1916). 
British merchant and sociologist. 
He was born March 30, 1840, and 
^uoated at Liverpool. A partner 
m the shipping firm of Alfred 
Booth & Co.j he became widely 
;^own by his nine volumes on 
Life and Labour of the People in 
London, 1889-97. The method 
adopted was statistical, and the 


liooks obtained for their author 
a high plaet‘ among Hoeiidogiwt m and 
tlu‘ distinetionH of privy (!Oun- 
eillor and K.K-.S. During *1892 9-1 
he wa-M |)r('Hid(*iit» of tlU‘ lioynl 
Statist ienl Soeitdv. H<' (IhmI Nov. 
23. 191(5. 


Booth, Bi>vvin 'raoMAs (l.s:i3 
93). An Amerienn aettir. Born at 
H(duir, Maryland, Nov. 13, 1833, 
llu' Mec(>nd soil of tih(' aetor .InninH 
Brutus Boutli, he first apjX'ured 
at the Bost-on Muwnnn as 'IVesHel 
t-o his fatliei*'H Riehard in (fiblu'r's 
v<‘rsion of KiehanI 111, Sept. I (I, 
18-19, Lat(>r he won gin^at Hutsa\4H 
as a, Slink(‘Mpenrinn aetor in Cali- 
fornia and Australia, and during 
1863 67 was managin' of the 
Winter Garden 'riieat-ri', New 
Yiu'k, wh(M'(' h<' played Mamk^t in 
1864, In 1869 he linilt. Booth's 
fi’lu'utre in Nmv York ami managi'd 
it tnitil 1874, only just avoiding 
lina-neial ruin in this vmitur<‘. In 
1880 ami 1882 lu^ played in iajndon 
ami Germany, He dual at New 
York, dtme 7, 1893. 

Booth, Eva n ( j i<u4 n n (1 86.") - 
1960). _ British-born Amei'iean 

lernhn’ of tlu‘ Salvation Army. 3'be 
7tb eJiilil of William Booib, slu.' 
was horn Dec. 25, 18(55. She 
startl'd to wm'k for the S.A, in 
1881, beiioming a commissioiu'r in 
1888. She commanded tlu' S.A. in 
Ganada, 189(5-1904, in the U.S.A. 
1904 34, becoming n U.S, eiti/.en ; 
atid was gemu'ul of the H.A. 1934 
39. She died .July 17, 1950. Orator, 
musician, poet, she wrote Ijovi' is 
All, 1927 ; Towards a Bettm* World 


1929. 

Booth, Hiwey (1788-1869), 
British railway pioneer. Son of 
a corn meroluint, he was born at 
Liverpool, April 4, 1788. A friend 
of Georgii Stiqfiuuison ((/.a,), whojn 

he Jielped to construct The 
Rocket, he was a promottw of t-ia 

Liverpool and Manehestor rail- 
way, 1830, Ho died at Liverpool. 
March 28, 1869. 

Booth) John WinKES (1839- 
66). An American assassin. A 
younger brother of Edwin Booth, 

the actor, he 
left tho stage 
in 1863 and 
was bitterly 
hostile to the 
North in the 
Civil War. Me 
instigated a 
plot for the 
murder of tho 
president, Ab- 
raham Lincoln, 
whom he shot at Ford’s Theatre, 
Washington, Apil 14, 1866 (Lin- 
coin died next day). Escaping to 
Virginia, and refusing to surrender, 



WUkes Booth, 
American assassin 


he was shot, in a barn 12 days 
later. S('Veral of Ids f('llf)w-cf()n- 
Hpirat-oi's wer<^ (.ukta) later, and 
I'otir lauigt'd. 

Booth, .liTNiiiH BiUTTtUM (1796- 
1852). Bi'iii-sh actor. He wan 
horn in London, May I, 1796. ih(^ 
sou of a, lawyin*, and uiad(^ his dehut 
on the Hiag(‘ at Ikwkham Dee. 13. 
181,3. Hesemhling Edmund Kean 
in fi'atun's, stat-ure, mid voici', lu^ 
was put forward a-s th(' griMit 
ai'tor’s rival a1^ Govenl. Ganhm ami 



William Booth, 
Bounder ol the 
Salvation Army 

mtiott <6 I'm 
as th(' ( ihristian 


a-l- Drury Lam' in and March 
of 1817, ajipi'aring as Ri(4iard HI 
at th(' fornuT hoime and playing 
lago (o Kean’s Othi'llo at* Hu' 
la-ttt'r. He went to America in 
1821, whmv he aehievo'd eonsidi'r- 
a,bl(» Huect'SH. H<^ diisl on a- Hit'aim'r 
going to Gine-immtiu Nov. 39, 1852. 

Booth, WRuliam (1829-1912). 
lAamdiu' and first general of the 
Salvation Army. Born at NoUing- 
ham, A[)ril 10. 

1829, lie la- 
in airi'd as a 
minister of the 
Methodist New 
(Ion n ex ion. 

1855-61. and 
in 1865 began 
work as an un- 
attached evan- 
gelist ill East 
London. He 
('Hiablished the 
East London 
Revival Soci- 
c t y, w h i c h 
lieeame known 
Mission wheat it (extended its opera- 
tions outside the itU'tropoliH, Ho 
work('(l among Hio poorest and 
used the most unconventional 
methods, gradually adotiting a 
quasi-military organization. This 
led to the atl option of the name of 
tho Balvation Army in 1878, ancl 
tho general superintendent was 
soon styled General. In course of 
time the Salvation Army sprea<i all 
oyer the world, and the later yentrs 
of General Booth’s life were mainly 
occupied in visiting his misHions. 

To William Booth, a most able 
organizer, and a fervent and con- 
vincing preacher, and his wife 
C’atherine Mumford (1829-90), in 
her work as remarkable as her hus- 
band, the S.A, with its periodi- 
cals and its various branches of 
business, owed its success. Booth’s 
book In Darkest Flngland (1890) 
proposed an ambitioiis sohemo 
t'or tho abolition of pauperism, 
but the rospons© was unsatis- 
factory. In his last years ho 
suffered from blindness, hut 
continued to direct ,his organiza- 
tions until his final illness and 
death, Aug. 20, 1912. Scq Salva- 
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tion Army ; coiisidt also Lives, 
P. St. G. Be L. Booth-Tucker, 
1898 ; G. S. Railton, 2nd ed. 
1912; H. Begbie, 1920; God’s 
Soldier, St. John Ervine, 1934. 

Booth, WiLLLOi Bbamwell 
(1856-1929). British religious 
worker, 2ad general of the Salva- 
tion A.rmy. Born at Halifax, 
March 8, 1856, in early manhood 
he assisted his father, William 
Booth, in the Christian Mission. 
In 1880 he became chief of the 
Salvation Army staff, and was 
general 1912-29. He died, June 
16, 1929. In the same year 
appeared his journal. These Fifty 

Boothby, Guv Newell (1867- 
1905). Australian novelist. Born 
at Adelaide, South Australia, Oct. 
13, 1867, he lived in England dur- 
ing 1874-83, then returned to 
South Australia, and travelled 
across the Australian continent 
from N. to S. 1891-92. In 1894 
he published On the Wallaby, a 
record of his travels, and settled 
in England. He died at Bourne- 
mouth, Feb. 26, 1905. Of his 
55 volumes of fiction, those in the 
Dr. Nikola series, beginning with 
A Bid for Fortune, 1895, were the 
most popular. 

Boothe, Clare (b. 1903). 

American author, politician, and 
diplomatist. Born April 10, 1903, 
for some vears she was a well- 
known journalist and was at one 
time managing editor of Vanity 
Fair (New York). Her plays in- 
cluded 0 Pyramids, 1933 ; Abide 
With Me, 1935 ; The Women, 
1936, a scathing satire on the 
w e a 1 1 h V 
women of 
American 
society ; Kiss 
the Boy s 
Good bye, 

1938; Mai^n 
for Error, 

1939. Her 
travel book 
Euro pean 
Spring, 1940, 
was based 

upon her and diplomatist 
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broad, it separates Boothia Ponin- and engineering works, timber- 
sula from Cockburn Island and yards, jute factories, and flour 
Melville Peninsula. mills. Bootle was incorporated in 

Boothia Peninsula. The most 1868, and became a co. bor. in 
northerly part of the mainland of 1889. It gives its name to a bor. 
North America. Discovered by Sir constituency. The manor of 
John Ross in 1829, it was named Bootle, which figures in Domesday 
by him after his patron. Sir Felix Book as Botelai, passed to the 
Booth. In 1831 Sir James Clark earls of Derby in the 18th century 
Ross, nephew of Sir John, located and belonged to them until 1928. 
the north magnetic pole in its then Pop. (1951) 74,977. 
position on the peninsula. Bootlegging. Name applied 

Bootle. A county borough and to dealings in illicit liquor. The 

^ Wik I'll 


town of Lancashire, 
England. It stands 
at the mouth of 
the Mersey, adjoin- 
ing Liverpool, and is 
served by two main 
railway Hues. Its 
docks, covering an 
extensive area, are 
among the finest 
along the Mersey, and 
form part of the sys- 
tem belonging to the 
port of Liverpool and 
controlled by the Mer- 
sey docks and har- 


Bootle arms 


pioneers of the 
U.S.A. found it ex- 
pedient to outlaw 
the sale of alcoholic 
liquor to the Indians, 
who drank to excess 
and became danger- 
ous. Unscrupulous 
citizens engaged in 
the forbidden traffic 
often concealed in the 
logs of their long 
boots the liquor they 
wore carrying for sale. 
Tins gave the name 
bootlegger to the il- 


bour board. The area suffered licit dealer. The term was revived 
severely from German air raids in in the U.S.A. during 1920-33, when 
1941. "There are extensive ware- national prohibition brought about 
houses for grain, cotton, and other a revival in the illicit sale of 
raw materials ; ship-repairing alcoholic liquor. 

BOOTS AND SHOES & THEIR HISTORY 

or. Korn, Principal, Cordwainera’ Tcohnioal College, London 

This arlich gives a history of footwear and Us manufacture from 
primitive times to the days of mass product ion. Sec also Clog ; 
Costume ; Fashion ; and entries on other articles of clothing 



Boots and shoes are coverings 
for the human foot made of leather, 
fabric, rubber, or plastic material. 
The first shoes were probably the 
skins of animals that had been 
killed for food and were bound on 
the feet as protection against 
stones, rough ground, hot sand, 
and extreme cold. Animal skin 
has been the raw material of 
boots and shoes for thousands of 
years and remains of primary 
importance in their production. 
Throughout recorded history 
there are references to foot cover- 
ings. The earliest authentic re- 
presentations of hoots and shoes 


part. Roman shoes of the better 
sort were docoral od with a variety 
of designs cut into the leather of 
the upper. 8uch cut-outs aud 
slashings also gave greater flexi- 
bility to the shoe, and more free- 
dom to the foot. Later, the soft'^ 
upper was joined to a firm leather 
sole, flexible enough to allow the 
wearer to flex his foot when walking 
or running. 

Shoes developed differently ac- 
cording to climate and local con- 
ditions. The North American 
Indians wore the mocassin : this 
had a soft solo brought up the 
sides of the foot, to which another 


experiences in 

Europe as a foreign correspondent. 
In 1935 she married Henry 
Robinson Luce, founder and editor 
of the American periodicals Time, 
Fortune, and Life ; she was 
Republican representative in con- 
gress for the 4th dist. of Connecti- 
cut, 1943-46. Mrs. Luce was 
United States ambassador to Italy 
during 1953-56. 

Bootlim. Gulf of the Arctic 
Ocean, N. America. About 315 m. 
long, and from 60 m. to 100 m. 


are on the carvings of ancient 
Egypt, the earliest actual foot 
coverings are on the feet of 
Egyptian mummies. The Bible re- 
fers to Moses as removing his shoes 
when standing on holy ground. 

The closed-in shoe worn by the 
Romans derived from a simple 
sandal consisting of a leather or 
wooden sole secured to the foot by 
leather thongs. Early closed- in 
shoes did not always have a rigid 
sole, the sole often being of the 
same soft leather as the upper 



Boots and Shoes. Ancient Egyptian 
shoemakers, from an inscription 


boots 
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soft piece (the upper) \va,^ stilelu'd 
—shoes of mocasHin tyiK‘ Imw-jiuk' 
popular as slipp(TH in uioHi parts 
of the world. 

At various periods tihroU)L!;liouii 
history, c.g. in aneituii. 

Rome, ami Assyria, llu^ boots or 
shoes worn liave betai an indica- 
tion of the woaiw’s rank. Hoots 
with high legs and (H)nipli('a.t(‘d 
designs in metals and j(nv(ds vv('r<^ 
worn by the pairieians of ainmnit. 
Rome. The Knip(wor ('aligula 
wore shoos heavily plat<'d with 
iron, and such shoes w(m'(^ long 
called “ caligulas.’' In nuHlitwovl 
England and Eranee court- fashions 
in boots and shoes were oft(ui so 
fantastic as to ereato diseonifort- 
for their wcanws : vjj, th<^ toe's 
were sometimes so exteiuhal Unit 
they had to bo iuriuai upwards 
and secured by ebaitis to the 
knees. Wide-toed shoes, originally 
introduced as being more e.oinlbrt- 
able than narrow ones, evind ually 
became so extreme lb at a. sump- 
tuary law was passed limiting 
the width of sluu^s. 

Boots and shoes originally had 
flat soles from bool to 'Plu' 

raised heel was introduced to add 
to the apparent ludght. of llu^ 
wearer, and to raise tlu^ foot, from 
rough, dirty, and w(d. ron<lH and 
paths. In (thina t.he foot was 
often raised clear from ilu« groutui 
by two blocks, one at. the ftxmt 
and another at the back. This 
fashion was introdiu^ed intt) lOtli- 
century Europe as patten. 



sandal 

sole held on the Soot by leather thon 


Shoemakers had t.beir trade 
organizations in early medieval 
times, and a London guild of shoe- 
makers, the Worshipful ( tom pan y 
of Cordwainers, was ineorporateci 
m 1410 and received a royal 
charter in 1439. 3'he name 
cordwainers ” is derived from 
the goat leather called cordovan” 
or ‘ cordwain ” produced in 06 t- 
aova, Spain, which was considered 
the nnest leather for making shoe 
uppers. Similar guilds were formed 
m most of the large towns of 
Europe— notably in England, 
Oermany, and France. 

Until the middle of the 19th 
century, almost every village and 
Ead its shoemaker who did 
the bulk of the work by hand 
according to methods passed down 
irom father to son since medieval 



(imcH; and iht' Hanu' imhhodH 
<'onliiuie in unc for making shtn^H 
by band. A piect^ of firm hMiiher, 
pnuu'ouHly “irn'llowcHr’ by W(Uting 
HO tliat il. will mould <MiHily, \h 
to tlu^ bottom of a laHt (a 
pi(H«e of wood (»f the nhape of the 
wearer’H foot). Ah the leather 
dri(^H, it' HctH fairly firmly to the 
Hhafaa When it *iH dry,* mirplus 
(algcH are trimmed oif 'to giv<^ a 
elcMin and aetmrate edge. TIuh 
nhaptal fiieee of leather, the 
” inmw-Hoh^” Ih the foundation on 
wliieli the shoe is built'. 

'Plu^ upper of the Hboe Ih made 
in Htag(‘H ! 

(1) Tlu^ eurvcH and meaHure- 
uumtH of tlu< fop of the hint ari' 
reproduecal in paper to form 
tlie basiH for dcHigniug the 
Ufipcr. The reproduction iHHul)- 
(1 vichal into the doHired scedious, 
to vvhicl» margiriH for seamH are 
added. 9'hiH iH (uitting t he 
pattern.” 

(2) Tlu^ pnpiw Hcetions arc 
then (*opied in leather, a higldy 
Hkilhnl proccHH called ” clicking ” 
for whitfli the cutter needs a 
comprehensive knowledge of all 
leathers and of the parts of an 
animal’H skin best suited for use 
in each section of the shoo. 

(3) The cut-out parts are then 
fitted together and ” closed ” 
by machinery to complete the 
making of the upper. 

9’hc closed upper is then placed 
over the last and strained to its 
shape ; and the edges are tacked 
over and on to the inner solcr-- a 
process called ” lasting,” The 


upptu* and t he inner soh^ are joined 
with a horizontal hiuid-m'ain, and 
at the same tinu^ a strip of hnithor 
protruding outwardly, called the 
” welt,” is added alf round ; the 
fnKt(^ning t.aeks arc removed hh 
tb(^ scam ih continued, Hurphm 
upper is thmi trimmed olf, and 
sonu^ maUwial is i)Uu'ed on the 
bott'Om between tlu^ mvirns ho an 
to level the bottom before the Hole 
iH attaciuHl, 1’bo sole, roughly 
shaped, in placed in position, held 
t'here with two or tliree ttudm, and 
then sewn to the welt, alt round 
the Hhoe. 1’ho heel in next built, 
on to the shoe in layers of leat her. 
Hole and laud an^ then trimmed to 
the required shapia and when tlu^ 
shoe has been Hinootlied, Ntaincd, 
and polinhed, it. is removed from 
the last. Wliere wooden heels are 
iiHcal, as for many womerdn shoes, 
tlu\y are shaped and covered witli 
inat(wial to match tlm shoe before 
they are attached to t.he shoe. 

Introduction of Machinery 

Hhoe-making machinery was 
introduced in the mid-l9th cen- 
tury, The tirat machines were 
riveting machines used for attach- 
ing soles to uppers ; a few years 
later sowing machines were in- 
vented for stitching uppers and 
for sewing on the soles. Machine- 
made hoots and shoes may go 
through as many as 300 operations, 
each done by a 'different machine ; 
they may be welted, maebinc- 
sewn, “stuck-on,” or “welded.” 

Machinery transformed shoe- 
making from a trade carried on 



1. ^eparing the undersole of a hand-made shoe. 

2. Stretching the upper of a hand-made shoe. 3. Machine 
that sbtcbes together insole, welt, and upper. 4. Machine- 
sutchmg the sole to the tipper. 5, Machine for stretching 


Courtesy The Corclioniners Technical Colleye 
the upper over the last, 6. Shaping the upper on the 
lasting machine. 7, Machine for folding-in and pleating 
the upper around the bottom of insole. 8. Machine that 
forms Louis heels and attaches them to shoes 


BOOTS AND SHOES; HAND AND MACHINE PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE 








bv workers in thoir lunnc^H into n, 
mass-production faci.ory intluHt ry, 
with factories turniiiK out ihouM- 
ands of pairs of bools ami slux's 
weekly. Tho main conln^s of boot 
and shoe production in the U.K. 
are Bristol, London, L(dc('Htt‘r, 
Northampton, and Norwich. Bools 
and shoes for imm aix^ umuilly 
welted, for women and cljildnm 
are generally wcthh'd '' (jr 
machine-sown. Many (ihildirn's 
shoes are made with tln^ cdf.^o of 
the upper turned oiitvvju'ds from 
the last and stitclunl direct on to 
the sole. In all chisses of slnn^ 
production, rublxu’ and rubber 
composition, plasties, ami otlnu’ 
synthetic materials have to some 
extent replaced leather. 

Training in Shoomaking 

The British shoe industry Inis 
developed an extensivti sysbuti of 
training — there are sehools of shoio^ 
making in all the main eentres of 
shoe manufactun^. Most of tih(' 
students who attend tlnwe sehools 
work for tho (lity and (luilds of 
London Institute exannnaiionH in 
boot and shoo manufacture, 

British Boot and Shoe Institute, a 
professional body, a, wards sehohir- 
ships, asaociateHhi])S, and hdlow- 
ships, and publishes a journal. 

The Shoe & AUumI Trades Re- 
search Association (Satra), to 
which moat British manufacturtu's 
belong, dcmls witih problems of 
materials and preteesses, publislunj^ 
regular reports for tho truide as w(^ll 
as reports on specific prohhsms For 
individual marnifacd-nrers. Tlu^nn 
is a workers’ and an employers’ 
trade organizatifui in the incUistry, 
which has a long tradition of 
peaceful negotiation ; and a board 
of arbitration t.hafc has Ixhui a 
pattern for c)th(w industritH, Shotas 
are supplied to- retailers either 
direct from the manufacturer or 
through one of tho many wholesale 
factors. Some of the larger pro- 
ducers have their own shops ; and 
some multiple retailors off’or shoes 
made in thoir own factories as 
well as linos made by (jther 
mamifacturers. 

Booty (Ger. Bmte\ Fr, butiri). 
In war, everything captured on tho 
battlefield that does not oomo 
under tho head of “ personal be- 
longings.” Booty becomes tho pro- 
perty of the belligerent govern- 
ment, not of its troops, It in- 
cludes vehie’es, arms, ammuni- 
tion, and military papers, even if 
they be the property of indi- 
viduals, but not cash, jewelry, or 
other private articles of value. 

Bopped. Town and holiday 
resort oi Germany in Rhineland- 


Bnlulimib*. on 1 h(‘ 
left hank of flu* 


Bhiu(*, IB ni. S. . 
(if Goblc'ii/.. For- i 
meiiy a lV(*e cily, ^ 
il. contains two 
old elmrehes, and 
a eastk', om-e the 
resi<l(‘m'<'i of the 
elt'ctorsofTrev (‘s. 
Many trne('s of 
its modi(*val u'alls 
anti fort iliual ions 
remain, f'lrsl a, ^ 
('(Tie and then 
a Roman set lit'- 
imad, it' was 
important' in 
mt'dit'val tinu's on 



Boppard. Town and hoUIav rcsoi't; olf Gonnany, tUlight- 
lully situated in a sheltered position on the Rhino 

aceonnl of its It- was not. until 1K2S. wlum a sys- 


position. For etmturu's it. was tom of utilising natural stva in jM.H 
in th(^ domain of tlu^ (‘lectors of was di'vised, that the umleitdring 


Tn'^vt's. 


It' Is'came Prussian in sueceeded. 


IHin. 'rra,d(un fruit and wiiu' is 


d'ht' volcanic sicain jtds known 


eari’it'd on. On March IH, IDd.b, 
troofis of tin' U.S. .'Ird army cap- 
I'lU'tHl Boppard from tint OermanM. 

Bora (IjuI'. Hondn, north wind). 
Bitit('rly cold north wind (txfx'ri- 
(meisl at. lint In'ud of the Adriatit*. 
It. is dm* to (he air oV('r the high- 
lands of Istria and Dalmatia Ixt. 


as ttonlain traces of boric 

acid, and arc led into lint lagoons, 
which ni‘t^ evaporat(Ml liy tint heat, 
and yield crystals of tint acid, 'Pin' 
concentration of tlic lagoon waiter 
is brought' alxmt. grailuully in a 
HU(t(*<'SHion of six or (tight, brick 
hasin.s coimimnieiiting with (tae.h 


coming iut(tnHitly cold, ami Hum 
luting Imsliily withdrawn to lower 
l(tv(tlH by marlnal (tyelonir com 
(lit ions ov('r tint Adriatic. 

Bora, Katiiauina von (I4t)l) 
1552). Tint waf(t of Marlin Lut hiu’. 
Born Uttar IBiierfcId, Saxony, 
dan. 21 ), 1 41)1), slut t'litttrttd a t ’istcu'- 
eian convent, in Saxony about. 
If) 10 . There she Ittarned Momitt.hiug 
of Luthttr’s ioatthings and made 
tint aequaiatanee of the reformer 
hims(tlf, her llight from the e.onvtmt 
to Wittenlierg in April, 15211. biting 
the result. Luther ])laeed lu'r in 
the cartt of t.he burgomaster there, 
and on dune Ul. 1525, married httr. 


ot'lu'r. Tint liipiid from the last 
ha.Hin (ktposit.s boric acid, d’he 
crystals Huih obtaiiu'd ant tinally 
purilital by mixing with animal 
clmrcoal. rtulisHolving in waittr, 
filtttring tint liquid, and (tvaporat- 
ing again. Boritt at'id is alno pnt- 
pared from natural borax in GuH- 
fornia. d’ht' process ttonsisis in dis- 
solving tint native boi'ax in hot. 
hydrochloritt acid, winm boriit acid 
Ht'pnrateH, this lu'ing afterwards 
ntcrystallised from hot water. 

Boiie acid is smootli to the 
t (Until and (Tanges tlie colour of 
blue litmus tincture to a wine-retd, 
'Pint mtid eommunicalits a eharae- 


She boro him three sons and tUrc'C 
daughters, and, outliving htw Ims- 
band, died in poverty at Torgau, 
T)e(t. 20 , 1552. Nrr rail her, Martin, 

Bora-Bora OH Bolahola. One 
of the Fr(tncb Leeward Islands, in 
the E. Pacifie, Lying N.W. of 
O’abiti, it is 50 m. In circuit, is witll- 
wooded, has a vtdcanict oeak, and 
is surrounded by coral is ots. 

Boracic Acid or Bonto Am n. 
At'id of borax. It was first pre- 
pared by W, Homborg In 1702 
and termed ml iedativum (sedative 
salt). Baron, however, in 1747 
showed the true nature of Hom- 


teristiti gre('n colour to a. non- 
lumintms flame. A well-known 
test for boric acid is the brown 
colour it gives t.o turmeritt tetst- 
oaper, whitth remains unaltm'od 
in the pntsemee of hydroehlorie 
acid. Boric acid has bWm used in 
nmdieine as a mild aniis(tptic ; ns a 
preservativo of perishable artiidas ; 
and in many IrulustrieH snch as 
metal onamelling. porcelain gk’/.- 
ing, optical glass making, making 
(hugnet’s green, and preserving 
skins for the tanner, it forms 
salts known as borates with 
alkalis and im^tals. 


berg’s salt, and, in aoeordano© with Borage. Annual or perennial 
tho Lavoisierian system, it received plant of the genus Borago^ family 
the name boracic acid, H 5 BO 3 . Boraginaceae, native to e(mt.ral and 
Now known in systematic nimen- south Europe. Of tho spetticH 
clature as boric acid, it oonurs na- grown in gardens in Great. Britain, 


tivo in the lagoons of Monte Ro- H, officinal is an annual, with 
tondo, Tuscany, where, in 1815, a hairy stems, nromaiit! heaves, anti 
factory was built for preparing il., elusierH of brilliant lilm^ fiowers in 
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June and July. It grows to 2 ft. in 
heiglit and is naturalised in Great 
Britain. Short fresh sprigs of it 
have long been used for adding a 
distinctive flavour to claret cup and 
other drinks. Propagation is by 
seed sown in March where the 
plants are to remain and flower. 

A perennial species is B, laxifiora, 
12 ins. high, with pale blue flowers 
from May to Sept. ; propagation 
is by root division in April. 

Bnraginaceae. Family of di- 
cotyledonous herbs and, rarely, 
shrubs. They are bristly or hairy, 
with tapering stem and alternate 
leaves. The tubular, bell- or 
salver-shaped flowers are borne in 
coiled sprays, and the fruit always 
consists of fom single-seeded nut- 
lets. The family includes 100 
genera with about 1,800 species, 
natives of tropical, temperate, and 
especially Mediterranean regions. 
The roots of some yield purple and 
brown dyes. 

Borah, William Edgar (1865- 
1940). American politician, a pro- 
minent isolationist.” Born at 
Fairfield, 111., June 29, 1865, he 
was Republican senator for Idaho 
from 1907 until his death. Chief of 
the isolationists, he led opposition 
to ratification of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, thus helping to keep the 
U.S.A. out of the League of 
Nations. He was chairman of 
the senate foreign relations com- 
mittee 1924-33. Bitterly opposed 
to the New Deal, he also in 1939 
vociferously supported those who 
stopped revision of the 1937 Neut- 
rality Act. He died Jan. 19, 1940. 

Borama. Township of British 
Somaliland, East Africa. It is 
some 5 m. from the Ethiopian 
frontier and 70 m. W.N.W. of 
Hargeisa, with which it is con- 
nect!^ by trunk road. Lying at an 
alt. of 5,000 ft. among scrub and 
a^cia-covered hills, it is the centre 
of an area in which agriculture, 
primarily millet production, is of 
importance. Borama is an ad- 
ministrative centre and has a govt, 
hospital ; at Amud near by is a 
secondary school, opened in 1953. 
Pop. (est. ) 4,000. 

Bcur^. Town of Sweden, in the 
county of Alvshorg. On the Viska 
river, 44 m. by rly. E. of Gothen- 
burg, it was founded by Gustavus 
Adolphus in 1622. Sweden’s tex- 
tile area lies between Gothenburg 
and Boras, which is the coiin try’s 
chief cotton town, with spinning 
and weaving mills, and also pro- 
duces rayon, hosiery, and ready- 
made clothing. There are a tex- 
tile institute and several specialist 
textile training schools. Pop. 
(1953) 60,841. 


Borax. The commonest salt of 
boric acid, sodium pyroborate (or 
diborate), Na2B407, usually com- 
bined with 5 or 10 molecules of 
water of crystallisation. It has 
long been used as a flux in metal- 
lurgy, and for softening water. 
The name comes from the Arabic 
humq, and it was called baurach by 
Geber. Naturally-occurring borax 
was originally obtained from 
Tibet, under the name of tin cal ; 
it was prepared in Europe by 
treating boric acid with soda, or 
by treating the naiurally-occur- 
rhag calcium or magnesium borates 
with sodium carbonate. Today the 
borax of commerce is usually pre-^ 
pared from the natural borax of 
Lake Borax in southern California, 
U.S.A., where the water contains 
about one ounce of borax per 
gallon. Other sources arc the min- 
erals borocalcite, CaB407,4H20, 
and boracite, 2Mg3B3045 , MgCTa- 
Borax is used extensively as a 
very mild aU^ali and water- 
softening agent, and it gives a high 
gloss to linen on ironing. By elec- 
trolysis or by treating boric acid 
with sodium peroxide, perborates, 
used as antiseptics and bleaching 
agents, are formed. Fused borax 
dissolves many metal oxides to 
give characteristically coloured 
glasses used as glazes and enamels. 
The addition of borax to ordinary 
soda-glass produces a hard glass 
(borax glass) which has a much 
lower coefficient of thermal ex- 
pansion than ordinary glass and is 
widely used for heat-resisting glass- 
w^are. Because of its reaction with 
metal oxides, borax is an excellent 
flux for brazing or silver soldering, 
and borax beads are used in 
chemical analysis as a tost for the 
presence of certain metals : fused 
in a wire loop in manganese com- 
pounds, for instance, the bead 


t urns violet ; in cobalt compounds 
it turns a deep blue. 

Bord and Pillar. Method of 
coalmining by which pillars of coal 
are formed and afterwards robbed 
(removed). In beginning the work, 
a series of openings, or bords, as 
wide as the strength of the roof 
will allow, is driven at right angles 
to the cleavage planes of the coal. 
At the same time another series of 
smaller openings, called w^alls, is 
driven at right angles to the bords, 
and thus rectangular pillars of 
coal are formed. These pillars are 
removed by taking slices from 
them, the roof being supported 
b}'' packs or timbering. Tl^ three 
opei'ations, driving box'xLfHCnd walls 
and robbing pillars, take place 
simultaneously wdthin a short dis- 
tance of each other. 

Bord and pillar working is prac- 
ticable only in seams 5 ft. or over. 
In America pillars arc frequently 
left standing since the cost of sub- 
stituting alternative roof supports 
may exceed the value of the coal in 
the pillar. 

Bordeaux. City and port of 
France, capital of Gironde dept, 
it stands on the left bank of the 

^ naronno, about 
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Bordeaux, Cathedral ot S. Andr6, 
a late medieval Gothic building 


46 m. from the 
and 360 ni. 

" by rly. S._by W. 

o f a 1’ i e. A 
i; , suburb, La Bas- 

'''‘■..ISIll ■''' on the right 

^ , bank of t he river, 

Bordeaux arms connected by 

bridges. Tt is well served by rail- 
w'ays and electric trams and is 
connected with the Mediterranean 
>Sea by the (.^anal du Midi. 

Bordeaux, wdiich is both a sea 
and a river port, has a fine har- 
bour formed by a curve of the 
Garonne ; ample modern docks 
lino its banks. Vessels drawing up 
to 36 ft. (‘an reach it at certain 
states of the tide. The centre of 
the wine trade, the district around 
being noted for its vinoy£^rda, it 
has also a trade in fish, timber, 
and coal, and manufactures flour, 
boor, and tobacco. iSlupbuilding 
is an important industry. 

The chief buildings are the 
cathedral of S. Andrews a magnifi- 
cent Gothic structure of the 12th- 
14th centuries, the church of S. 
iSevrin, llth-lflth centuries, the 
15tli-contury collegiate church^ of 
S. Michel with its celebrated spire, 
and Sainte Croix, 12th-13th cen- 
turies. There are remains of a 
Roman amphitheatre and four mag- 
nificent old gatew'ays. The Grand 
Theatre, built 1780, is notable as 
the meeting place of the National 
Assembly in 1871. The city has a 
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fine public library, (•ont,aiiiiu|>: up' 
wards of 340,000 Vdlu.iicH and a 
lar^e number oi valuable Mh>S., 
several muaeiiniH wit.li colb'ctbrns 
of paintiugH and aniii<iuiii(‘H, a. 
public garden laid out in tln^ IHth 
c^entury, and a uuiv<‘rHity. Ot i'lu' 
squares, the Pbuu^ (b^w (,),uiu(a)ne.<‘H 
contains two to\v(U’H uri(ul n.H light- 
houses, a monmnc'ut to llu^ (Hron- 





Bordeaux. Rostral columns, 66 lEt. 
high, which serve as lighthouses 

dins, and a statue of Montaigiuu 
the city’s most disiingui.sbiMl 
native. Pop. (1054} 257,04(1. 

As Burdigala Bordeaux whh a 
Roman city, after which it was i,ht‘ 
capital of the dmdiy of (luitninc^ 
For 300 years belBn^ 1453 it l)<»- 
longed to England. Many of Hih 
finest buildings wore (U*(‘('t<'d and 
its streets and squan^s laid out by 
the marquis do Tourny, gov(U'noV 
during 1743-57. It was to Bor- 
deaux that the Freiudi govern- 
ment migrated when Paris was 
threatened by the (k'rnuiuH in 
1870, and again in 1914. The 
French govt, was also at Bor- 
deaux for a fortnight in dune, 
1940, until, under the Eraiuto- 
German armi8tic<\ Bord(^aux eatno 
within the German r.one of oecupa- 
tion. The Germans inad(^ it a 
submarine base, and a base for 
long-range aircraft Hying out over 
the Atlantic. Several heavy 
Allied air raids were mad(^ during 
Jan.-Aug., 1944, oil storage depots 
and the U-boat pens being the 
targets. After the Allied landing 
in S. Franco on Aug. 15, the 
German garrison withdrew to tho 
mouth of the Girondo (q.v.) before 
the insurgent F.F.I., who were 
in control of Bordeaux by Aug. 31, 

Bordeaux. Name of wines 
grown in tho Girondo, Franco, and 
exported from Bordeaux. The 
wine-growing district borders tho 
lower Garonne and the Dordogno. 
Bordeaux wines are either white or 
red. The chief are those of Mddoc 
(claret), ^ Sauternes, Graves, and 
bt. Emilion. Bordeaux was noted 
for the export of wines from the 
4th century, and the word is 
applied as port is named from 
uporto, its port of export. 
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Bordoau!x^ IIknui (1). 1870). 
Ko'iu-h abllufi*, l)orn at Thonon- 
l('s- Bains, d^n, 29,’ 1870. Bolbns 
becoming an tif tbc' Fnuudi 

ar(ilb‘ry h(‘ wrole a mnnbcr of 
nov(4s. In tlu^ Kirsl (Jn^at War 
he took part in tlu^ (bdbnee of 
\7u'<lnn, of vvdiieh In^ coirniittiied 
himH(4f ilu' historian, pnblishitig 
in 1917 Ees ('Uptifs Delivrds 
(I)ounumont Vaux). In 1919 he 
r<‘t.urn('<l to noved writing with 
Un(‘ nomiet(^ K(‘mtn(‘, and was 
(d(‘(dod to th(‘ KtHUU'h A('a(lemy, 

Bordoatxx Mixture. Valuable 
fungieidt' (r/./’.) prepared by adding 
milk of liuu' to a Holui imi of eop- 
p(‘r Hidp!iai(‘ (bbu'Ktoiu*), It Is 
uH(‘d for spraying various plant, s 
ns (dt-her a pr(‘v<'nt,iv(‘ or a nanedial 
measuns ('Sptadally h\ potato 
distvis(‘. The netivei substatu^o is 
eopp(‘r hydrat.<% and (uxciess of linu^ 
shoubl 1)0 ad(b'(l t,o rtunove all a,ei<l 
pi’op(M‘t-i(‘S. It, was tlrst prt'pured in 
I88d mail’ Bordtauix by a chemist 
Ibmri Millardet. 

Bordelais. Na,nu‘ givtm la'fort^ 
th(' Pevolntiou to that, part of 
Eraiu'c of whitdi Botxbauix was 
th(' ea,pita,l. It was in the prov. 
of Guienne. Tho district is now 
(Hd(d)ntt,(‘d for its wdru's. 

Borden ou Port Bouokn. Sea- 
port on the S. coast of Princ^o 
Edward Islatul, Gaiiada. It is 
13 m. S.W. of Emt'rald dunotion, 
and is a bratudi t.ertniims on tho 
Prince Edward Island rly. 

Borden, Htu Erkdi^riok Wrir 
LIAM (1847 1917). Canadian states- 
man. Born in Nova Hootia, May 
14, 1847, he graduated in medieine 
at Harvard, and bt'gan to practise 
in 1898. In 1874 ho entered the 
dominion parliament, and from 
189(1 to 191 1 was minister of Militia 
and Dehmee in Laurier’s cabinet. 
In that eapaenty ho was rt^sponsiblo 
for the Canadian HiC'girnent in tho 
8outh African War. He attondtal 
the Imperial Defemeo Conforeneo 
in London, 1900. Croatod 
K.O.M.G. in 1902, ho rotirod 
from political life in 1911, 
died dan. (5, 1917. 

Borden, Mary. Anglo-Ameri- 
can author. Born in Chicago, she 
made a considerablo reputation as 
a novelist and writer of short 

slorioa. Her 
books were 
widely read in 
tho U.S.A. 
and Great 
Britain ; tho 
best known 
I i n 0 1 u d 0 d 
Jan© — Our 
J Stranger, 

Mary Borden, Anglo- », 

American author uigo, 1927 ; A 




Sir Robert Borden, 
Canadian statesman 

LnfauelU 
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W'oman with White Eyes, 1930; 
Sn,raU Cay, 1931 ; Tho Black 
Virgin, 1937 ; PaH.s:)<>rt for a Girl, 
1939, Who tnarne(;. Maj.-Gen. blir 
Edward Sp(‘ars in 1918. 

Borden, Sir Hohicrt La ran 
(18,54 1937). (Canadian Hiates- 
man. Born at Grand Pr6, Nova 
S(‘<)tia, dun(‘ 

2(1, 1854, lu‘ 
was (‘dueat,(Hl 
at Horton, and 
Ix'came a liar- 
risUu* in 1878, 

(‘iitering the 
Can a d i a n 
house of 
commons as 
(Jonservative 
nuunher for 
Halifax, 189(1. 

In 1901 Bordiui was chosen as 
l(*ader of his party in tho Com- 
mons. Although he had newer 
h(4d ministerial otliee^ Ixdbre, lu^ 
became prmnier 1911-20, tlu'i 
general election of 1911 having 
given a majority to the Con- 
st'rvaHves, who had been out of 
power since 189(1. 

He was a<lmitt(xl to tbc privy 
council in 1912, and made 
(LO.M.C. in 1914. Sir Robert was 
tlu' tirst ministor Irom tho over- 
H(‘a Dominions who aitemded a 
molding of the e-abinet in London 
(duly, 1915). Ho repr<‘Honted 
Canada in tho Imperial War 
Cabinid. and OonftTonci^, 1917-18, 
and attemded ilu^ inei^ings of the 
Piuxeo Conference in Paris, dan.- 
April, 1919, Ho resigned the 
premiership duly 1920, In 1930 
he was cshalrman of the Oth coiiti- 
mittce of assembly of tlio lAiague 
of Nations. At (ixford, 1927, he 
gave tho tirst Ithodes memorial 
kxsture. lie died dune 10, 1937. 

Border Regiment. Rc^girnent 
of the British army formi^d in 1881 
by the amalgamation of the 34th 
and 55th Foot. ''I'he 34th Foot 

was raised in 
1702, and first 
saw aorvioe 
under tho earl of 
Peterborough in 
Spain. It was 

siege of Baroc- 
Iona, and formed 
the garrison of 
Tortosa. Under 
Marlborough it assisted at the 
siege of Ilouai ; it was at the 
attack on Vigo, 1719, tho defence 
of Gibraltar, 1727, and tbo battle 
at CuUoden, 1746, 

The 55th Foot was raised at 
Stirling in 1755, and was scut to 
America, where it distinguished 
itself at Fort Tioondoroga, 1758. 
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Pariy. KoUiming to Brussels, he 
Ibiinded tlioro a Pasteur institute, 
of which ho way director 1901-40, 
and was a})pointcd a piMhessor in 
Iho uiiiverHity, a post ho held until 
1935. In 1919 Bordet received the 
Nobel prize for medicine. His re- 
soarchey in bacteriology led to the 
(liHcoveiy of motliods of diagnosing 
infectious fevers and the microbe 
of whooping-cough. 

Bordighera. Town of Italy, in 
the province of huperia. A pop- 
ular winter resort of ihe Riviera, 
it is 0 ni. \V, of San Remo and 90 


The Borders, Newark Tower, Dumfriesshire, one of the border strongholds it is 0 m. \V, of San Remo and 90 
It served in the Indian Mutiny lawless district, but the habits of m. S.W. ol Clonoa. Pop. (1961) 
and the Crimea, and in the South plunder \vere strong and were not 

African War. eradicated until James VI ot Bordoaae, Iahis (1o00-71). 

The Border Regiment ivas re- Scotland became James I of Italian pjuntei of the Ven^ian 
■oresented by its many service England in 1603. _ . school, mhed as a coloii^^^^^^^ 

battalions in most campaigns of The medieval border districts at Tioviso m July, 1500, he was 
the First Great War, and regular consisted of Northumberland and left an orpluui at seven, and was 
and territorial battahons went to Cumberland on the English side, sent to litian s sl.udio in Venice. 
France with the B.E.F. in 1939. and on the .Scottish, Berwickshire, Although for a time lus work was 
A battalion shared with Australian Roxburghshire, and Dumfries- infliuMiccd by (aoigicme, lie event- 
troops the capture of Jezzin, shire, and to a lesser extent ually modelled his style on Dtian s. 
June 15, 1941, in the Syrian Selkirk and Peebles. The groat As a portrait painter ho had few 
campaign. Other battalions served English families were the Percys, equals; but bis most important 
in Burma and North Africa; and a Nevilles, Greys, and Dacros ; the work eouHjHl od of the six sacred 
ghder-borne battalion fought at Scottish were the Douglases, Bubject.s willi which be deeonded 
Arnhem. The regimental depot is Hepburns, Armstrongs, and Eliots, f be dome of San Vincenzo, Tre- 
at CarHsle. The Borders have a wild literature viso. J.o consegna dell aiiello al 

Borders, The. Any land on of their own ; their ballads are ^bigo (presentation of the ring to 
the borders of two countries, but preserved in Sir Walter Scott’s tbe doge), painted lor the school 
a term specially applied to the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border ; of S. Mark, 1535, and now in the 
district where the borders of many stories are told in J. M. Aceadtunia, Venice, is famous. 
England and Scotland meet, and Wilson’s Tales of the Borders. In 1538, Bordono visited France, 
occasionally to the borders be- Border Terrier. An unspoilt whoro ho painted Francis I and 


' ' ^ 

the clomo of San Vincenzo, Tre- 
viso. Lo eoriHcgna deiraiiello al 
doge (presentation of the ring to 
the doge), painted for the school 


occasionally to the borders be- 
tween England and Wales. 

The future Anglo-Scottish fron- 
tier was first shaped by Hadrian’s 
Wall, Roman occupation north of 
that line ha\dng little duration or 
effect. For many years after the 
formation of English kingdoms 
in the’ 5th and 6th centuries, the 
border districts, represented by 
Northumbria, Strathclyde, and 
Lothian, frequently changed hands. 
William II, by adding Cumberland 
to England, established the border 
almost as it is today ; but it was 
long before this line was respected. 

The disputed Scottish suc- 
cession in the time of Edward I 
of England introduced a long 
period of -border warfare and 
distress. Edward appointed a 
first “ keeper ” of the marches 
in 12^7 ; this was Robert de 


and attractive working terrier 

IIIWKlifll'Ii'!' FIIIH'''! |l"l H 

P^iiHi ill 1 1. I I ! ! I Wt' 


several of the French courtiers ; 
ho wan kniglitod by Francis H. 
Ho (lied* in Venice, Jan. 19, 1671. 
There are two of his paintings in 
the Naiional Gallery, London. 

Borduxe on Boiideu. In heral- 
dry, a boi-der or band round the 
edge of a slueld or banner. It 
should oeciqiy one -fifth of the field, 
and is considered a sub-ordinary. 

Bore. The cylindrical passage 
through the barrel of a firearm 
from the breech to the muzzle. It 


almost as It w today ; but it was * chamjion specimen « rdavfof 

long before this line was respected. tion, though m the early days oi 

The disputed Scottish sue- which in its native county of firearms it was frequently ellipti- 
eession in the time of Edward I Northumberland is widely used cal and sometimes hexagonal, 
of England introduced a long in all forms of sport. A game The size of a shot-gun is defined 
period of -border warfare and little dog, it is ready to take on as being of such a number bore, 
distress. Edward appointed a anything, fox, rabbit, or any the number referring to the size of 
first “ keeper ” of the marches vermin, and the longest day on the bullets for which the rifle wa^ 
in 12fi7 ; this was Robert de the fells does not tire it. The bored and the size being defined 
Clifford, killed leading a charge at Border terrier weighs 12-15 lb., by the number of bullets to the 
Bannoekbum in 1314. Later the and has a moderately broad head pound of lead. Thus, a 16-bore 
office of keeper was sometimes and strong muzzle, a short, harsh, gun used bullets each of which 
divided into wardenships of the dense, weather-resistant coat, in weighed 1 oz. The four principal 
eastern, middle, and western colour red, wheaten, grizzle-and- sporting guns with their corre- 
marehes. The Scots also had tan, or blue-and-tan, spending calibre in inches are : 12- 

their wardens, and for thiee oen- Bordet, Jules (b. 1870). Bel- bore, *729 in. diameter ; 16-bore, 
tuii^ the borders were tbe scene of man physiologist. He was bom at *662 in. ; 2 O-bor 0 , •616 in. ; 24- 
warfare declared or undeclared, Soignies, June 13, 1870, and bore, *579 in. diameter. 

After the peace of 1550 between educated at Brussels, becoming In a rifled firearm the internal 
England and Scotland, attempts M.D, in 1892. During 1894-1901 surface of the bore is grooved from 
were made to restore order in this he worked at the Pasteur institute, the breech to the muzzle. 


marches. The Scots also had 
their wardens, and for thiee cen- 
turies the borders were tbe scene of 
warfare declared or undeclared. 
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Bore (Icc'Uiuli(^ hara, billow), lo < lu' nu)V('mt‘nlH of fuiinuils, lu' Borgerliout. Towiiof Bolajiunu 
Crest-froiitod wavo which riJHlu‘H bt'canic the founder ol' th(‘ iatro- - an I^]. of Antwerp, of wliitili it in 
up certain rivaTH «it the time of jiliywHial Hehofd, which (‘xphviiu'd vii'tunlly a .suburb. It in an in 

high or SprinjX , dliMl rlnl (U'lif.rt* wil.h Hrinn tvuIIm rtiw 


tides. In funru'h 
shaped eatuariew 
the advaiu!in.<]( 
tidal wave ia con- 
centrated on a 
steadilynarrowinj? 
front, and aa tlu' 
river canuoi' 
accommodate it- 
selftotheincrcaHi'd 
volume, a vvave i.s 
produced, which 
rushes up-atn'ain 

in? water *^Lwera^ u®/® advances up the river Trent noar 

ing watci a( \ ( lui GainsborouKh Irom the waters o! the Humber 

feetinheight, often 

with disaatroias rc'HultH to Nbifiping. 

Bores are well dev(*lop{'d on tin 



(hiHliial c<'ntrc with linen niillH and 
caudle factori(‘H ; dianiond-euttinp: 
and t()bn<!(to bh^nding are ot.bcr 
induHlrit'H, Tho pop. at the HM7 
(UMiHUH ua.M r)d,S 77 . 

Borg'hat, Phhh of India. It 
(UMi.MKc.s tlu' \V'<'Mt(‘rn (diatn, in 
J*ooua (linti’ict, Uomhny, and rus(*H 
to I,1S,‘U ft. ahov(‘ it..s baH(\ 

Borg'heso. Name of an Itralian 
liunily fouudial at Siena in tla^ IBtli 
(HMitury. 'I’lu'y receivual the princi- 
pality' of \'’i\UM'o from Pofa*: Paul V 
(( 'ainillo Boi'glicH('), and the title of 
prinetss of Sulinona in KUO, and of 
ItosMano, by innrringc^ into the 
Ahlobrandini family, in KIH. 
(■atnillo Filippo hudovieo Bor 


the netioiiH and funetioiiH of the 

iKiily l.v (lie InwH (if jihyHicH, ami kHiw' (i77h’iH;iij)/’nf'f('.^ 

Amazon, n(Mius Hjiplii'tl pliyNit^tU or iti'uiv^ nuu’nVd 

Severn, Trent, and Bay of Fuudy. prineiph'H to th(' tnad.numt of din- hKui Fh HiMlnr, Pauline BonapnrU', 

Bore. Jerin applied to a p(‘rHon Ilin t'n‘atiH(‘ t)n tdu' comet, ot in 18t),'hand wan appointed nover- 

or thing that taxes t.he patiene(' or HUM wan om^ of tlu^ ('a.rlieHt Hug- nor-giMnwal of Piialmont, Tin*. i<‘r- 
induces fatigue by dullneHH, reped.i- gu'stiouH of the [larabolie path of ritoriew eonveyiMl to him by Napo- 
tion, irrolcvanoc, or luiHeaHonahh*- eonutlH, and in aiiiotlKU' aHtrou- ham in part, paynuuit for th(‘ Ber- 
ness. This special uHe of th(' word oinical treat.iHc he HUggi'Ht i'd thai gluw' art. tnavHUH'M, valncal at 
dates from the I8th eeiiiury - tlu^ Hati'lliK'H of Jupiter wiwe BM KH 1,000 francH (iltiOO, 000), 
when it also meant horalonu a.nd govi'i'iu'd by lln* lawn of n-tt rael ion. ri'clainu'd by tdie lung of Sardinia 
was often .spelt “ boar and was Borga oit Pohvuo. dity and in IS15, and Borghesi^ reta)V(‘red 
perhaps invented by t.ht‘ Maicaron is wapiort of Finland, in t in* prov'. of a (UTt a-in jiart. of his eolh^cd.iou. 
(5'.i’.) for those who seotTed at their Nyland, It Htands at tlumnouth of eolleetion was dinilniHlKMl by 
affectations. This Henst'is g(‘n( ‘rally 
regarded as a figurafdive Uippllea- 
tion of the literal nuaniing of the 
verb (to boro, pierce), although Idu' 

Macaronis may have adapted it 
from the French bonrreTf to stutT, 
also to abuse or taunt. 

Boreas. In Greek mythology, 
the personification of the north 
wind. He dwelt in a (nave on Mt. 

Haemus in Thra(‘e. 

Borecole. Plants whieh ntv 
members of the eabbage. family 
Cnioiforae, genus Jiramm, Tln^y 
develop leaf only, without making 
heart. Kale and curly kale are tlu‘ 
best known varieties. Borc'ook' 
yields a supply of greenstuff in 
winter, when vegetables of this 
class are scarce. fciSeod shotdd l)e 
sown in April, and the seedlings t,h(‘ Borga river, JJ9 
transplanted about ai.x weeks later m. by rly. N.F. of 
to 6 in. apart. AftcT a similar Helsinki. Tho seat 
interval they should be planted out of a Lutheran bish- 
with the plants from 12 in. to 18 in. 
apart every way. 

^relli, Giovanni Aufon-so , 

(1608-79), Italian mathematician seum. It trades in 
^d physiologist. Born near timber, ^sailcloth, 

Naples, Jan. 28, 1608, he became wool, furs, and 
professor of mathematics at Mea- tobacco, Th© con- 
sma and at Pisa, and from 1674 stitutionof Finland, 

^ided at Home, where ho died granted by Alex- 
Lec. 31, 1679, In hia Bo Motu under I, tsar of 
^mimalium, published 1680-1 (Eng, Russia, W'as framed 
^ns. The FHght of Birds, T. O’B. here, March 27, ^ 

Hubbard and J. H. Lodeboer 1800 Pon M 0.731 Borffheae Palace, Rome. The splendid mansion of one 

1911), bv annlvinfr ^ ^ ' ol papal Rome’s wealthiest and most powerful iarnm^^^ 

uy appi;ying matliematies 8,803, Above, one of the rooms filled with works Of an 



sales in 181)2-93, 
hut the Borghese 
Palace in Konu* 
still ctmtmus a 
numbm’ of furnous 
paintings an<i 
works of art. 'fho 
tith' of princji^ is 
retained in the 
family, Giovanni 
Borgiu'st^ (1875- 
1918) was a <liH" 
tinguisbed social 
reformer. 

Bornhese Pal- 
ace, Matision of 
t he Bcjrght'se fam- 
ily in Romo, A 


opric, it has a Gothic 
cathedral, founded 
1414, and a mu- 
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BORGNE 
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magnificent building between the 
Corso and the Ripetta bridge on 
the Tiber, it was begun in 1590 
from designs by Martino Longhi 
the Elder, and finished, 1607, by 
Flaminio Ponzio. The main court 
has a two-storeyed colonnade, with 
clustered granite columns, and 
behind it is a small garden. 

Borghese Villa. Formerly the 
summer residence of the Borghese 
family, now the Villa Umberto 
Primo, in Rome. Founded in the 
early 17th centuiy by Cardinal 
Scipio Borghese, from designs by 
Vasanzio, the beautiful grounds, 
situated just outside the N. walls 
of the city, contain ornamental 
buildings, imitation riiins, antique 
statues, etc., the Casino housing one 
of the best private art collections 
in Rome. The Villa, with picture 
gallery, park, and buildings, was 
bought by the Italian government 
in 1901. Besides statuary, ancient 
and modern, there are many pic- 
tures of the N. Italian school, 
induding works by Botticelli, 
Raphael, and Correggio. 

Borg^. Italian form of the 
name of a noble Spanish family, de 
Borja, which rose to power in 
Italy in the 15th century. Alonso 
de Borja was made bishop of 
Valencia and accompanied King 
Alphonso of Aragon to Naples, 
Made a cardinal in 1444, he was 
elected pope, taking the name 
Calixtus III. Many of his relatives 
then flocked to Rome. The sister 
of Calixtus III was the mother of 
Rodrigo, who took the name of 
Borgia and later became pope as 
Alexander VI. The family in- 
cluded also many cardinals, and 
one saint, Francesco Borgia. 

Borgia, Cesaee (1475-1507), 
Italian soldier, a figure typical of 
the tempestuous side of Renais- 
sance life. A son of Rodrigo Borgia, 
who in 1492 became Pope Alex- 
ander VI, and Vannozza Catanei, 
Cesare was made an archbishop 
and a cardinal before he was 
twenty. He was dispensed from 
his orders in 1498, and in 1499 
married Charlotte d’Alhret, prin- 
cess of Navarre. About the same 
time the king of France made him 
duke of Valentinois. He succeeded 
his brother Oiovanni as gonfalonier, 
or captain-general, of the Church, 
and for the next four years, un- 
scrupulous, fearless, and pitiless, 
fought to recover the provinces of 
Italy whose lords h^ rebelled 
against the sovereignty of the 
papacy. A hriUiant soldier and a 
master of strategy and diplomacy, 
Cesare conquer^ Perugia, Siena, 
and, Urbino, and was proclaimed 
duke of Romagna. His rule was 



Cesare Borgia : from a portrait, 
reputedly by Giorgione, in the 
Accademia at Carrara 


short but remarkable for its 
justice and order. 

By the death of Alexander VI, in 
Aug., 1503, Cesare lost the basis of 
his power. The new pope, ifius HI, 
lived only a few weeks ; his siui- 
cessor, Julius II (Giuliano della 
Rovere), was an enemy of the 
Borgias. The lords of central Italy 
now had the papacy on their side, 
and Cesare surrendered at Naples 
on the promise of a safe-conduct 
from the governor Gonsalvo do 
Cordova, the “ Great Captain ” of 
Castile. He was taken as a prisoner 
to Spain, 1504, and in 1506 escaped 
to the court of Navarre. Com- 
mander of the royal forces, he fell 
fighting at Viano, March 12, 1507. 

The great qualities of Cesare 
Borgia were overshadowed by his 
indifference to human life and by 
the crimes committed to accomplish 
his will. Once in power, he govern- 
ed justly and well by the standards 
of the day. Machiavelli, labouring 
for a united Italy, saw in him the 
one man who might accomplish 
this unity, and dedicated to Cesare 
II Principe (the Prince) his 
treatise on the art of government. 

Borgia, Francesco (1510-72). 
Spanish courtier, priest and saint, 
third general 
of the Jesuits. 

Born at Gandia 
in Spain, Oct.28, 

1510, son of the 
duke of Gandia, 
to whose title 
he succeeded in 
1543, he was 
from boyhood 
attracted to 
religion. He 
serv^ at the 
court of Charles 
V, married 
Eleanor do 



Saint and courtier: 
from tbe death 
mask preserved at 
Rome 


Castro, and was made viceroy of 
Catalonia. Three month.s after his 


wife’s death, March 27, 1546, he 
Joinetl the I'cccntly formed Society 
of Jesus ; in 1551 he resigned his 
estates Uiiid became a priest. He 
acted as coiniuissary-genoral of the 
society in Spain and the Indies, 
was the friend and adviser of 
Ignatius Loyola, and in was 
appointed third general of the 
society. Borgia died in Rome, 
Sept. 30, 1572, and was canonised 
by Poi)c Clement N in 1671. His 
festival is'kept in the R.C. Church 
on Oed. 10. 

Borgia, LircRE/uA (14S0-1519). 
Youngest of the five children of 
Rodrigo Borgia,, afterwards Pope 
Alexander VI, a,nd Vannozza 
Catanei. Bora at R,omc, April 18, 
1480, she became a pawn in the 
fliplomatic history of the period. 
At the age of 1 2 she was betrothed 
to a Spanish lord but, her father 
then bocjoming pope, he married 
her on June 12, 1492, to Giovanni 
Sforza. In 1497 Alexander, now 
allied with Naples, annulled the 
marriage, and in 1498 Lucrezia 
became the wife of Alphonso of 
Aragon, duke 
of Biseoglie, a 
relative of the 
king of Naples. 

In 1500 Al- 
phonso was 
murdered by 
order of Lu- 
crezia’s brother 
Cesare, and for 
ashorttimclju- 
crezia retired 
from Rome. In the Berlin Museum, 
1601 Bho was struck at Pertara 

. 1 . . 1 XU iDUo 

married to Al- 
phonso d’Este, son of the duke of 
i^’errara. Thereafter her life was 
devoted to the education of her 
children, to charitable works, and, 
after her husband became duke in 
1505, to making her court at Fer- 
rara a centre for poets and artists. 
She died of a miscarriage June 24, 
1519. This beautiful woman, 
whoso name has come to typify 
Renaissance subtlety, luxury, and 
immorality, was probably neither 
clever nor wicked ; historical evid- 
ence fails to confirm tlje crimes 
imputed to her. Her name serves 
title to a novel by Bulwor Lytton ; 
consult Lives, J. Haslip, 1953 ; M. 
Bellonoi, Eng. trans. B. Wall, 1953. 

Borgne, Lake. Gulf in the 
S.E. of Louisiana, U.S.A., about 
] 5 m. E. of Now Orleans. An arm 
of Mississippi Hound, it e.xtends 
N.E. to H.W. for 27 m., and is 
connected by the Rigolets and 
Chef Menteur passes with Lake 
Pontchartrain on the N.W. and by 
the Borgne canal with the Missis- 
si jipi on the W. 



Lucrezia Borgia : 
from a medal in 



borgomanero 

Borgomanero. Town of Italy, 
m the prov. of Novara. It. HtiaiitlM 
near the river Apjo^nia, a,t an all. 
of 1,005 ft., 19 m. by rly. N. of 
Novara. It ia a junction on th<‘ 
line to Orta, Arona, and tlu' 
Simplon route to Swit'/a'rhind, and 
a centre of the Hilk and textil(‘ in- 
dustry. Pop. (1951) 14,()ll. 

Borgo San Donnino. Kor this 
town of Italy, the ancient Kid(‘nila 
Julia, see Fidenza. 

Borgo Sansepolcro ok Han- 
si-;P0LCtt0. Pown of Italy, in tln^ 
prov. of Arezzo. It lit‘H in tlu^ 
Apennines, in the upjK'r valh'y of 
the Tiber, about 1(5 ni. N.M. of 
Arezzo, with whicJi it is connccdicd 
by rly. The birthplace of Pi(M’o 
della Francesca (c. 1410-92), it 
has a cathedral, a. luindsonu^ town 
hall containing IMcn’o (hdla Fran- 
cesca’s painting of the R(\sur- 
rection and reliefs by J )olla Hobbia, 
and a hospital dating from tlu' 
Middle Ages. Two of its palac-c^H 
were blown up by tln^ Rerinans 
during the Second (Jnait War. 
Pop. (1951) 12,023. 

Borgu, Bokku, ok Bakua. 
Country of W. Africa, fornuady 
an independent sultaixate and at 
one time tributary to Wadai. 
The western portion forms ])aj't of 
the French territory of DaJiome, 
and the eastern forms part of Jlorin 
province, Nigeria. The eountry, 
which is bounded on the N. and F. 
by the Niger, consists mainly of an 
elevated plain, but some portions 
ar© mountainous. Alucb of il-s area, 
is a desert basin, with drifting sand 
interspersed with fertih^ oases. It 
is inhabited by pagan Negro trilass 
ancl^ nomadic Arabs. In 1894 
British and French cxjKHliiionH 
advanced into Borgu, and Sir 
Frederick Lugard sueeecakMl in 
negotiating a treaty with tlu‘. king 
of Nikki, or sultan of Borgu, a few 
days before tho French exiKaJition 
arrived. 

By the Anglo-French con vemtion 
of June, 1898, western Boi’gu was 
^signed to the Frtmch and eastern 
Borgu to the British. 

Borgu. Division of the liritish 
protectorate of Nigeiia, W(‘st 
Mrica. ^ Bordered on the W. by 
Dahome, on the N. and F. by tho 
river Niger and on the ^S. by the 
Ilorin division, it forms j)ai*t of 
Ilorin prov. in the Northern Region 
and covers an area of 10,900 aq. in. 
Mainly an elevated plain, British 
Borgu is for the most part desert. 
Ihe people belong to tho chieftain* 
cies of Kaiama and Bussa (Avhich 
are also the names of tho principal 
towns) and are connectod with tho 
iibes ot tho Nikki in Dahoine. 
lop. (cst.) 70,000. 
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Borgu. Administralivt^ <ii‘cki 
in tb(‘ Fn'nch t.^u'riiory of Dahome, 
Wt'si AlViea. Ik was tlu^ western 
part, of ihe Ibrnuu’ sult.anate of 
Borgu. The eliief towns are 
Nikki, I’araku, and Perere. 

Boric Acid. All.(wnatiive nanu^ 
for bora.eie a.eid (^/.a.). 

Borinage (b’r., phnu' of boring). 
Disi.ricd. ol’ Ihdgium, in tlu^ prov. 
of llainaul.. It lies around Mons, 
wbie.li is il.H (d)i( 4 ‘ i.ovvn, a.nd eon- 
tains Honu^ highly produetiv(' coal 
miiK'S. AV'c Ik'lgimn. 

Boring'. Making or (udarging 
a hola in solid material. Boring 
implies I'otnry motion of a boring 
tool under the application of 
pr<'HHur(‘ or inipaet. lloh'S in 
wood an^ bored with awls and 
giinh'tiN h(4d in t fn^ hand ; by bits 
and drills lix(‘d in a bi'aet' ; and by 
a,ng('rs iurm-d by a woothm 
handl(\ Boring, in tlu^ imdal- 
working scmsi' of tlni t(n'm, (hmoU^s 
rn.i.h(‘r tJu' enlarging of an exist-ing 
hole ; the making of a hoki in 
solid m(4.al is ternu'd drilling {(/.v.). 

(’astings of pa.rt,H of macbhnwy, 
<4.e„ n.r(' provided with ’Nnn’ed ” 
hok^H, as left by a (‘.ore of sand in 
t.h(^ moulding prexu^ss, having a 
rough Hurfmx', tSuch hoh's iuxmI t.o 
Iks “triu'd up” and ^‘dinnmHioin'd” 
to the (‘xaet Hiz(^ rcKpurcKl. ’’.ITiis 
is donei by boring : tln^ piiKte of 
maehiin^ is scd. up in a lathe and 
rotated ; a boring tool is brought 
to Ixxu’ against the shk^ of tlu^ hoks 
and t.lu' m(‘ial is gradually r(unov('(l 
in lin<^ shavings. The t.ool is 
trav(‘i‘s(Kl through tJui hok^ hmgt.h- 
wise, and is t.h(‘n set to tak(‘ a 
I'urtlun* cut, ih(» iravc'rsing b(4ng 
nquaitcKl. Boring removes only a 
small ])art of t.ln^ metal at a time, 
as oontrasted with drilling, in 
which the drill makers a hole of the 
linislu'd size at onc^ passage through 
t.lu^ work. In an alternativa^ 
nud.hod tho boring tool is rotatcxl 
ludwcam the lathe carntn's, and t.h(‘. 
work-pit?ee, elamt)od to tlu^ saddles 
of the Jatlus is travcu'scal and 
brought against the cutting tool. 
Ncc .Latlu'. 

Boring. An operat ion earri<‘d 
out in (‘Hi’th and njck for a varied.y 
of purpOH('H, c.f/. for prospecsting 
and geological rc^stnirch ; for waters, 
brines, oil, and natural gast's ; to 
asoertaiu tlu^ natur(' of founda- 
tions ; ibr shaft siidving, tunnel- 
ling, mining, and quarrying. There 
are tw'o systems: («j impact or 
percussion (sometimes torm(3d 
churn drilling) ; and (6) rotary, 
Tho choice of method depends 
upon the diameter and length of 
hole required and tho nature of 
the rock in which it is to be 
drilled. Fereussivo methods arc 


BORING 

noi’inally not so suitahhi as ro<.ary 
for boring in soft ro(JvS siuJi as 
ela.ys, soft, shales, smids, (4.e., 
allhongh with shallow borings 
this consid('rat.ion is fre(|U(‘iitly 
ovcu’looked in favour of tlnnr 
simf)lieity and low (U)Ht. 

9’hc^ boring action in tlu^ per- 
(UiHsion system is obtaiiuKl by tlu' 
rai)id lift and fall of a heavy slc'cl 
ediistd whi(!h shatt.c'rs and pounds 
t.h(3 ro(3k into small fragnumts. 
Riotaiion of t.ln^ tool is esstmtial 
t.o provtmt t.Iu' formation of an 
(dlipt.ieal hoki in whi<fh t.h(‘ chi.sel 
might (‘vandually wedgC'. The. 
pulV(‘riH(Kl 1 ‘oek, mix(‘d with vva.t.(‘r, 
is nunoved by a haihu* or sludgin', 
a length of pip(3 (itU'd with an 
inward opeming valvi*) at ii.s l)as<‘. 

For shallow hoi’ings with a 
maximum depth of between lOt) 
a.nd 200 ft. the (Jiiscd hit is tixcxl 
to th(! (aid of Ht.(H4 rods, 1 in. sep 
a.nd (I to 10 ft. long. A small, 
p<)W(n’-(lriven winch is nsixl for 
hoisting a,nd for su))plying re- 
ciprocating motion whi(‘ii is ob- 
taiiKKl by alternately tightening 
and slacknming a eonpk^ of turns 
of the ropt3 supporting the rods 
around the drum of th(3 wimdi. 
A tripod or mast, about 20 ft. 
high and with a pulley at tlu^ top, 
is lUMKxssary for handling the rods. 
In soft clays an a.ug('r ma.y be 
used instead of the chisel. 

Modern Equipment 

9Ti( 3 cable tool nuithod in which 
a Ht.c3cl e.abki takers the [Jae.c of tb(3 
rods is now invariably ustnl for 
deepen* iiereussiou-drilkKl hokis. 
Modern (K|uipment is portable and 
is froepnmtly htted with a. folding 
or tek3S(!()pie mast, thus obviating 
the ikhmI for a separates derrick. 
The drilling motion is obtaiiKHl by 
an (HUKKitric pulk\y, or otlun* de- 
vice, bearing against the drilling 
cable at a point just above tho 
drum on which it is spooled. A 
H<5Cond drum is provided for the 
bailer (sable, whilst tho handling 
of casing is facsilitatcKl by tlu3 pro- 
vision of a third (sable and dium. 
^’ho drilling tools ares attached to 
the cabkj by a. rope sockest and 
(sonsist of jars, drill shun, and bit, 
9’he drill stem is a solid steel bar, 
from t) to 42 ft, long, and its 
furustiou is i.o give wesight to the 
blow of the (shisel. d’h(s jars may 
be likened to two links of a chain ; 
at the bottom of the down-strokes 
they over-ride one another and on 
tho up-stroke they open out again, 
jarring tho tools as their ends 
(some together and loosening the 
bit if it has wedg(Hl in the j'oek. 

Rotary drilling mcdJiods iunploy 
a drilling hit serewtsl to t lu^ <md of 
pipe (drill-pipe) and rotated on the 

(;:i 
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rock, the bit cuttings being flushed 
out of the b o^.e by u streum of 
water or mud pumped down the 
pipe and emerging through holes 
in the bit. In the diamond drill 
the bit consists of a short length 
of heavy steel tube with its 
bottom edge set with diamonds. 
The larger models of diamond 
drills are fitted with a hydraulic 
feed for regulating the rate of 
advance of the bit. The diamond 
dnll is limited to small (^ameters 
because of the expense in main- 
taining the crown, but since it 
produces an excellent core in hard 
rocks it is widely used, especially 
in metalliferous mining. A variant 
of this drill is the shot drill in 
which a plain steel crown is used 
and chilled-steel shot is fed into 
the drill-pipe and thence to the 
bottom of the hole. The rotation 
of the crown causes the shot to 
wear an annulus in the rock and 
so leave a core to be removed in 
the body of the drill. Because of 
the low price of the shot, this 
method is used to drill large as 
well as small diameter holes. 


the middle of hard rock, which is 
thereby broken into pieces of 
reasonable size for handling. Ihe 
pneumatic drill is generally used 
for this work, and the holes are 
commonly up to 4 ins. in diameter 
and 25 ft. in length. There are 
various types of mounting and 
several drills may be operated 
simultaneously. With these 
machines holes can be drilled at 
any angle. The comminuted rock 
is removed either by ah blast or 
by w^ater passed through hollow 
drill rods. 


Boring in Oilfield Work 
The standard hydraulic rotary 
method of drilling was developed 
primarily for oilfield work, and its 
success is due largely to the peculiar 
properties of the mud which is 
used for clearing the comminuted 
rock from the hole. During 
normal drilling all the rock in the 
borehole is b^roken and carried 
away by the mud- Various designs 
of bit are used according to the 
nature of the rock. When neces- 
sary, cores of rock may be taken, 
using special core barrels instead 
of the drilling bit. The top len^h 
of drill-pipe is of square section 
and is a sliding fit in square bushes 
in the rotary table, thereby en- 
abling the tools simidtaneously to 
rotate and descend as the hole is 
made. To speed up bit changing 
in deep holes the pipe is removed 
in 90 ft. lengths : this demands a 
derrick from 122 ft. to 136 ft. 
high. High pressure reciprocating 
pumps are used for pumping the 
mud into the drill-pipe through 
the swivel which provides the 
connexion between the stationary 
pumps and the rotating pipe. 
Small, complete, rotary drilling 
rigs, capable of reaching depths of 
1,000 ft. or more, are mounted on 
motor trucks which carry, in ad- 
dition, a small folding derrick 
which lies fiat over the top of the 
truck when not in use. 

In shaft sinking, tunnelling, 
mining, and quarrying the princi- 
pal reason for boring is to enable 
explosive to be plac^ and fired in 


Advantage of Rotary Drilling 
The essential operation in pro- 
specting, geological research, and 
foundation testing is the recovery 
of samples of rock from the bottom 
of the borehole. The percussion 
system yields a slurry of broken 
rock fragments which sometimes 
is confusing and makes geological 
interpretation difficult. Cylindrical 
cores of the rock can be recovered 
by a heavy percussion drilling rig, 
however, using a special tool. 
With rotary methods of drilling it 
is possible to recover almost a 
continuous cylindrical core except 
in soft and unconsolidated rocks. 

When boring for water, brine, 
oil, or natural gas it is necessary 
to line the hole with steel tubing 
to prevent collapse of the sides, to 
provide suitable space in which 
pumps can operate, to prevent in- 
ternal circulation from one perme- 
able rock to another, and to give 
a means of controlling high pres- 
sure fluids. The last two consider- 
ations are of paramount import- 
ance in oil and gas wells. 

Water and brine wells rarely 
exceed 1,000 ft. in depth, are 
sometimes 30 to 40 ins. in diameter, 
and abnormally high pressures are 
not encountered. Percussion 
methods are generally employed 
because of their low cost and 
ability to perform well in hard 
rocks. The rotary method is pre- 
ferable for deep borings in soft 
rocks, however, because of the 
rapid progress and the ease w^ith 
which the lining tubes (casing) can 
be inserted. 

Oil and natural gas wells are 
usually begun at diameters be- 
tween 10 and 20 ins. and finish at 
diameters between 6 and 12 ins. ; 
depths exceeding 10,000 ft. are not 
uncommon and a few borings are 
'more than 15,000 ft. deep. In 
1945 an exploratory oil well in 
Texas attained a depth of 16,655 
ft. Important factors associated 
with the drilling of these wells 
are ; the physical nature of the 
rock, usually soft and frequently 
unstable; the number of perme- 


able rock zones to be penetrated 
and the nature of their fluid con- 
tent ; the method of production 
when oil and gas occur at different 
depths in the same well ; and the 
probable oil and gas pressures. 
The rotary method is used almost 
exclusively for drilling these wells 
because, with normal control of the 
physical properties of the mud, 
rapid penetration with adequate 
protection of the sides of the bore- 
hole is assured, the entry of un- 
wanted fluids can be prevented, 
high presnires which might cause 
blow-outs and gushers can be suc- 
cessfully combated, and handling 
of the casing is facilitated. 

Accurate borehole surveys have 
made possible the practice of 
deliberate deviation of boreholes 
which is used when the drilling 
rig cannot be set immediately 
above its goal. 



Boris m, 
tsar of Bulgaria 


Boris ni (1894-1943). Tsar of 
Bulgaria. Born at Sofia, Jan. 30, 

1 894, he was the eldcjst son of King 
Ferdinand and 
Mario Louise,^ 
daughter of 
the duke of 
Parma. On 
Oct. 4, 1918, 
ho succeeded 
to the throne 
on his father’s 
abdication. 

With his ap- 
proval, Bul- 
garia became a fascist state in 
1934. Boris achieved a diplomatic 
success, 1038, in obtaining^ his 
country’s release from the punitive 
clauses of th(^ Treaty of N euilly . In 
the Second Oniat War he strove to 
prevent Bulgaria from being drag- 
ged into the conflict. Axis pressure 
and fear of Russia forced him to 
sign the Anti-Oomintern Pact in 
1941, and although the pro- 
Russian sympathies of the ma- 
jority of his subjects deterred 
Boris from bringing Bulgaria into 
the war against the U.S.S.R.,^ he 
joined in the Axis attacks against 
Greece and Yugoslavia. He visited 
Hitler, March, 1943, ostensibly to 
discuss the defence of the Balkans 
against possible Allied landings. 
Ho died at Sofia in unexplained 
circumstances, Aug. 28, 1943. 

Boris married in 1930 Giovanna, 
third daughter of King Victor Em- 
manuel III of Italy, and was sue- 
ceeded by their son, Simeon II (h. 
1937). 

Boris Godunov (c. 1550-1605). 
Tsar of Russia. The son of a cer- 
tain Theodore, he appeared at the 
court of Ivan the Terrible about 
1570, served in the field, and 
married a member of the court 



circle. Hi.? Hiatur Iroiio iniirriiHl 
Ivan’s son Thcodons niul _ wh<‘U 
Theodore bcoamo tsar, Boris \yaH 
made one of the rej^nnitH. During 
c. 1584-98 he was the real 
ruler of Ruasia, and waa in some 
respects singularly (nilightened, 
although he aggravated lh(^ burden 
of serfdom. Ho eatabliaJied towna, 
advanced education and religiotis 
liberty, encouraged tnuku-H, and 
placed settlorH in Sibtu'ia, b(iHi(DH 
engaging in the more usual act ivily 
at that date of ext.(mding \m 

country’s boundari(\s. In ir»!)H tlio 
tsar Theodore died and RoriH wan 
chosen tsar by a nat ioual aSHonibly. 
He died April 18, 1(505. 

Boris Godunov is the hero of a 
verse drama by Ptishkiix which was 
the basis of MouHsorgsky’s libretto 
for his opera Boris (h)dunov, lirst. 
produced at the Marj inslcy TluMit r(', 
St. Petersbxirg, in 1874. Rimsky 
Korsakov’s cxpandtul version of 
the work was produc*<Hl at. St, 
Petersburg in 1890, and in this 
version the great Russian bass 
singer Chaliapin made his Doiulon 
d6but at Drury Ijane in 1918, 

Borislav (Pol. Boryslaw). d’own 
of Ukraine S.S.R., in Drogobieh 
region. In the area (uuled t.o Poland 
by Russia by the treaty of Riga., 
1921; allotted to Russia in the 
Russo-German partit ion of Polarul 
1939 ; and ceded by Poland i o 
Russia in 1945 (ratitied 1940), it 
lies in the Carpathian Mis., 5 in. 
S.W. of Drogobi(4i, and is an ini* 
portant petroleum (centre ; it has 
also natural-gas wells and iiroduees 
ozokerite as well as making 
equipment for drilling. 

Borisoglebsk. Town of the 

R. S.F.S.R., in Voronezh region, 
On the river Vorona, 120 m. K.vS.M. 
ofVoronezh, it is served by rly. an<l 
trades in grain, cattle, 'wool, 
leather, soap, and bricks. Pop. 
(est.) 65,000. 

Borisov. Town of White Russia 

S. S.R., in Minsk region, On the 
Beresina river, 50 m. N.K. of Minsk, 
it has breweries, tanneries, and 

tobacco and match factories. 
Near Borisov Napoleon made his 

disastrous passage of the Beresina 
river, Nov., 181^ It became Rus- 
sian in 1795. It saw fierce fighting 
July 2-9, 1941, when the Germans 
were trying to cross the Beresina 
m the Second Groat War. It was 
recaptured by the Russians after 
bitter street fighting, Juno 30- 
July 1, 1944. Pop. 15,250. 

Borkum. Island of Germany, 
one of the Frisian group. Situated 
at the mouth of the ferns, about 
9 m. from the coast of Holland, 
it is about 6 m. long and 2^ m. 
broad, and before the First Great 
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War gaiiuMl renown ns a i)l(uiHurc 
iH'Hort. It has about 8,000 in* 
habit ants »>.nd tlu" r(*aring of eattlc 
is the (‘hi(‘f industry. X^or ad- 
minislrativt' i)ur))OHeB it is in the 
prov. of llano ver, The German 
H('aplane base Ihuh* was raidtul by 
Alli(Hl aircraft in the S(':(K)ud Great 
War ; and British troops lamb'd on 
tlu^ island in May, 1945. JSro Hi'li- 
goland ; Svlt'. 

Borlase, William (1095 -1772). 
Hiiglisb antiquary and naturalist. 
Born a.t Ik'udet'U, Gornwall, F(d). 
2, 1095. be was ('ducatiMl at. Tivtu'- 
ton School and Hxeti'r Collegt', 
O.xford, and lu'eaine reetor of 
Dudgvau in 1722, and vicar of St. 
Just in 1782. Ibi was made K.K..S. 
in 1750. His chief works were 
Antbpiit.b'H of Gornwall, 1754; 
Ohst'i'ViitionH on tlu^ IslaiKls of 
S(4lly, 1750 - whieh gaimal the 
praisi' of Dr. Johnson —and Na- 
t.ural History of Gornwall, 1758. 
He HUpplk'd Ab'xander Pope with 
tlu^ fossils and. minerals to tb'oorate 
bis grotto at Twbdnmliam, and 
pr('H<'Ut<'d liis geological oolk'eiion 
to the Ashmoleau Museum, Ox- 
ford. Hodied Aug. 81, 1772. 

Bormami, Mahtin (1909 45?). 
German politician, and lIitl(U’’H 
deputy. H(^ was born June 17, 
1900, at IlallHU'stadt, and after the 

armistice^ of 
1918, joiiKul 
the German 
Free Corps. 
In 19 28 he 
rt'ceivi'd two 
years’ irnpris- 
<) n m e n t for 
his part in 
t h e Municih 
Martin Bormann, ‘^tiutseh.'’ In 
German politician ho was 

platH'd in charge of the Nazi party 
press in Thuringia, and in 1988 
was elected to the Reiehstag and 
appointed chief of stalT to Rudolf 
Hess {(/Ah). When Ih'ss flew to 
Seotland in May, 1941, Bormarm 
was made his successor, and in 
Feb., 1942, became party chancel- 
lor, An embittered opijonent of 
Ghristianity, ho declared in a book 
that Christianity and Nazism 
arc ** irreooiK’ilable concepts.” In 
the later stages of the Hocond 
Great War Bormann mostly sup- 
ported Himrnb'r. When the Rus- 
sian army captured Berlin, April, 
1945, Bormann was in the chan- 
cellory with Hitler. He was reported 
to have been killed in a tank explo- 
sion, while making an attempt to 
escape., but his death remained 
unconfirmed. Tried in his absence 
at the Nuremberg war criminals’ 
trial, he was sentenced to death, 
Oct., 1946. 



Bormio. Town of Italy, in 
the prov. of Wondrio. It stands on 
Hio river Adda, at the foot of the 
Stelvio Pass, being 4,020 ft. high. 

It has mediiwai towiu's, and obi 
(JuirclicH. At Bagui di Bormio, near 
by, there arc hot sulphur baths, 
supplied by springs which wore 
known to the Homans, being men- 
tioned by (.luHsiodoruH, The town 
was of military importance during 
the Middle Ages. 

Borne, Lunwio (178(t-l837). 
German politit*al writ<u\ Born at 
Frankfort, May 6, 1785, the son of 
a Ji'wish banker, he HtuduMl nuidi- 
eiiKH at Berlin, and read law at 
Ih'idelberg. During 1811-18 ho 
lu'ld a government otlioe at Frank- 
fort. In 1818 h(^ nmounced Ju- 
daism and, ri'ceiving baptism, 
changed his name from Lob 
Barucdi to Ludwig Bchne, and 
b(‘gan to attack the government 
as (editor of various journals, not- 
ably Die Wage (The Babuujc). 

After the Fri'iK'h Resolution of 
1880, Bdrm^ sidtltHl in Paris, where 
he publislu'd La Balance, with the 
aim of an alliaruje bi'tween the 
int(4b'CtualH of h’ramu' and Ger- 
many, and wluu’t^ he died of oon- 
Humptien, Feb. 12, 1887. He had 
a fierce <iuarrel with Heiu(% for- 
merly bis ally. His strength was 
in satire and inve(!tivc, displayed 
forcibly in Briide aus Paris and 
in Mimzel tier FraiizoHonfn'HsiT. 
(!<>mtdi Life, H. Heine, Eng. trails. 
T. 8. Egan, 1881. 

Borneo. Large island of i.he 
East Intlian Arehiiicdago bounded 
N- by th(' South Ghina Soa, W. by 
the Karimata Strait, E. by the 
( 'tikibes Sea and the Strait of 
MntuiHHur, S. by the Java Sea. 
Its extreme limgth is about' 850 m,, 
breadth about 600 m. ; area about. 
290, ()()() sq. m., exclusive of 
numerous islands. The pop. m 
estimated at 4,000,000, but is 
possibly greater as inue.h of the 
country is only partially explored. 

Politically ’ Borneo is divided 
into four parts ; (I ) North Borneo, 
a British colony; (2) Brunei, a 
sultanate under tho protection of 
the British crown ; (3) Sarawak, 
a British colony ; (4) Kalimantan 
(formerly Netherlands Borneo), a 
province of Indonesia. 

The principal native people, 
aboriginal IndoncHiana called 
Dyaks, is divided into numerous 
tribes, formerly noted for taking 
heads as trophies in warfare. 
Chinese are numerous, and form 
large trading and mining commu- 
nities. Malay traders and fishers 
are scattered along the rivers. 

The surface generally is moun- 
tainous. There is a (central group 
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of mountains from 'which other 
ranges radiate, but the systems 
are confused. The main chain 
extends in a ^T.E.-S.W. direction, 
with heights of from 7,000 ft. to 
8,000 ft. ; a considerable range 
in the N. rises in its highest peak, 
Mt. Kinabalu, to about 13,500 ft. 
There are few traces of volcanic 
action, and no active volcanoes. 

The rivers, all the larger of 
which take their course from the 
central group of mountains, are 
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most important are Pontianak, 
Kuching (capital of Sarawak), 
Brunei, Jesselton (capital of North 
Borneo), Sandakan, Balikpapan, 
and Banjermasin. Roads and 
railways are few, but there arc 
good internal and external com- 
munications by air. 

Products. Borneo is rich in 
all kinds of tropical products, 
and the luxuriant flora includes 
many orchids. Ironwood is abun- 
dant. Numerous palms — e.g. the 
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important, numerous, and gener- 
ally navigable. They have formed 
the main avenues of exploration, 
and along their banks the greater 
part of the population is settled. 
The most important in their 
order clockwise round the coast, 
from the N.W., are the Rejang 
and the Baram in Sarawak ; the 
Kayan (or Bulangan), the Maha- 
kam, the Barit o. navigable for 
53 m., and the Kapuas, navigable 
for 30fl to 400 m., in Kalimantan. 

Danaus (otherwise lakes) are 
numerous along the rivers, many 
of which have extensive mud 
flats at their mouths. The coasts 
are in general swampy and flat, 
with few indentations or good 
natural harbours. Numerous is- 
lands, many formed by deposits 
from the rivers, lie around the 
coasts, the principal being Balam- 
bangan, Banguey, Laut, the Kari- 
mata group, and Labuan. 

The chief towns are situated 
near the mouths of rivers ; the 
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coconut, the betel-nut, the rattan, 
and the sago-palm — flourish. Im- 
portant exports are timber, copra, 
firewood, rubber, tobacco, pepper, 
hemp, and sago. Fauna includes 
orang-utan, gibbons, elephants, 
deer, leopards, honey bears, 
badgers, porcupines, and king 
cobras. The rhinoceros is found in 
the north, but is nearing extinction. 
More than 600 species of tropical 
birds are found ; one of them, the 
swiftlet, makes edible bird-nests 
which are exported. Crocodiles 
are found near river-mouths, and 
sharks frequent coastal waters. 
Fishing is important, and dried 
and salt fish are exported. 

The great mineral wealth of 
Borneo includes petroleum, phos- 
phates, gold, bauxite, manganese, 
coal, diamonds, and tin. The 
main oilfield is at Seria, Brunei, 
where more than 5,000,000 tons 
of crude oil are extracted every 
year. The oilfields of Kalimantan 
near Balikpapan and Martapura 


were intensively developed by the 
Dutch in the 1930s. Gold and 
silver are worked by the Chinese 
in west Kalimantan. Bauxite and 
manganese arc found in Sarawak, 
which also has extensive coal de- 
posits. In Kalimantan coal is 
found on Laut and the surround- 
ing island.s. 

History. There is little evi- 
dence of Hindti art or other in- 
fluence in Borneo ; but Hindus 
made some small settlements in 
the S.W. of the island. Muslim 
influence began wlien, c. 1520, 
Muslim traders, disturbed by the 
Portuguese conquest of Malacca 
in 1511, transferred their h.q. to 
Brunei whose raja, embracing 
Islam, started to spread that 
religion, and his own dominion, 
along the north coasts. In 1521 
Magellan’s ship Victoria called at 
Brunei after her disastrous visit 
to the Phili])pine8 (where Magellan 
himself and many of his crew were 
killed). In 1545 the. Portuguese 
arrived and concluded treaties 
with the sultan of Brunei and 
gave the name of his capital city 
to the whole island (Borneo being 
a form of Brunei). The Dutch 
reached Borneo early in the 17th 
century ; they set up trading 
posts at Banjermasin c. 1606, and 
at Sukadana and Sambas in 1609. 
Their representatives at Banjer- 
masin wore treacherously attacked 
and murdered in 1669. British 
merchants who set up a trading 
post at Banjermasin in 1698 were 
similarly wiped out in 1707. 
Portuguese missionaries also, at- 
tempting to penetrate into the 
interior to reach the pagan Dyaks, 
were murdertsd. 

During the Napoleonic wars the 
British took over the Dutch 
trading posts, returning them 
after the conclusion of peace; 
and Dutch authority had spread 
over all southern Borneo by 1856. 

The British established pro- 
tectorates in the north of Borneo 
during the 19 th century {see 
Borneo, North ; Brunei ; Sara- 
wak), and the boundaries between 
British and Dutch territories were 
defined in 1891. 

The interior of Borneo remained 
virtually unknown until explora- 
tion of the river valleys began in 
the 1820s. Archaeological excava- 
tion in Sarawak has brought to 
light examples of T’ang pottery. 

During the Second Great War 
the Japanese made their first 
landing in Borneo in Sarawak 
on Dec. 16, 1941 ; with their occu- 
pation of Banjermasin on Feb. 14, 
1942, the whole island came under 
their control. Australians landed 
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at Sandakan oti May 1, 1045; 
fighting wan continuing when 
Japan surrendered in Aug. 

After the war, northern Borneo 
reverted to British possession ; 
southern (Netherlands) Borneo 
became part of tho republic of 
Indonesia and was in 1950 re- 
named Kalimantan. 

Bihliograyhn. Natives of 

Sarawak and Brit ish North Borneo, 
H. Ling Roth, 2 vols., J8t)(l ; Head- 
hunters, Black, VVluto, an<l Ih-own, 
A. C. Haddon, 1901 ; Tlu^ Lagan 
Tribes of Borneo, C. Hose', 1012 ,• 
Through Central Borncu), C. Lum- 
holz, 1020 ; Twenty Years in Bor- 
neo, C. Bruce, 1024; In Bonaa^ 
Jungles, W. O. Krohn, lt)27 ; Tlu^ 
Pagans of North Borneo, O. Rutt er, 
1929 ; Borneo Jungle : An Ac(*ount 
of the Oxford Bx]indit.ion to Sara,- 
wak, ed. T, Harrisson, IDIIS ; .Ltual 
Below tho Wind, Agnes Keith, 1929. 

Borneo, Nkttieulands. Name 
of that part of Borneo formerly 
part of the Netherlands Blast 
Indies, merged in 1950 in the 
republic of Indonesia and renamed 
Kalimantan. Nee Borneo. 

Borneo, Nouth. Ih-itish 
colony in Borneo, Bast Indies. 
Comprising tho northern part, of 
this island and ineluding Labuan 
and other acljaeent small islands, 
it has a coastline running some 
850 in. from Brunei Bay in the 
W. to Marudu Bay in the N. and 
thence to Sohatik 1. in the K. 
and is bounded on the S. by the 
British colony of Saraw'ak and 
by Kalimantan, Indonesia ; area 
29,388 aq. in. From a fiat coastal 
belt tho thickly forested e.ouuiry 
rises through low hills to a central 
mountainous region interspersed 
by plains and dominated in tho 
W. by tho Crocker Range which in 
Mt. Kinabalu reaches some 13,500 
ft. Flowing E. to the Celebes 
Sea, the Kinabatangan (350 m.) 
is the longest of numerous rivers, 
many of which are important 
as means of comimmication and 
sources of water. Though tropical, 
the climate is equable, with heavy 
rainfall during Oet.-March; irri- 
gation and land reclamation have 
been steadily developed. Planta- 
tion rubber is of basic value to 
the colony’s economy, and Manila 
hemp is significant. Rice is 
widely grown. Timber, firewood, 
tobacco, copra, and euteh arc 
also produced and exported , There 
are extensive inshore fisheries 
and fish is a staple food ; turtles 
and p^a^vn are caught. Petroleum, 
chromite, manganese, copper are 
among the colony’s minerals. 

The colony is divided into three 
residencies— W. Coast, E. Coast, 
and Labuan and Interior— with 
h.q. at Jesselton, the capital 




(pop, est. 11,000), 
yandakan (pop. 
osl.. 14,000), and 
Labuan respec- 
tively. There 
are harbours 
accommodating 
o(!ean-going ves- 
sels at Labuan 
and rj esse It on 
(shipping rubber) 
in the W., and 
Sandakan a n d 
fi’awau (both 
ship])ing timber) 
in th(^ E. A rail- 
W'ay follows the 
coast line from 
J e s s (' 1 1 o n i o 
Beaufort where it turiia inland 
to Mela.la)) (96 m.) ; from Beaufort 
ji branch lino runs to Weston 
(20 m.) whence lauuehea connect 
w'ilh Labuan; there are more 
than 400 m. of roads, mainly in tho 
W. eoa-st area. Ijabuan is an 
int(U'national airport with services 
to Europe^, Australia, Hong Kong, 
and Tokyo ; Jesselton ami Sanda- 
kan are secondary airports ; there 
is also an int(n’ual air service. 

Traditionally, North Borneo 
had associations wit.h (1)ina in 
the 14t.h century and was first 
visited by Europeans 200 years 
later. The East. India eo. had 
stations here 1773 and 1803 hut 
abandoned them. At this time 
the territory was nominally ruled 
by tho sultans of Brunei and Sulu 
by whom it was ceded to tho 
British North Borneo eo. in 1881 ; 
declared a British prot.oetorate in 
1888, it remained under tho eo.’s 
administruition until tho Japanese 
occupation, H)42“45. On July 
15, 1046, North Borneo became 
a crown colony in which the 
existing colony of Labuan w’as 
incorporated. 

North Borneo is administered 
by a governor assisted by an 
exocmtive and a legislative council, 
chiefs and village headmen being 
responsible for local government 
to district ofiicers in each residency. 
4410 Saraw^ak-N. Bornco-Brunoi 
conference, a standing body set 
up in 1953, promotes cooperation 
between these territories. There 
is a govl. health service and both 
govt, and mission schools. The 
population, of which almost half 
lives in tho W., is of mixed blood, 
tho Dusiin, Muruts, and Bajaus 
being the chief native peoples. 
Pop. (1951) 334,140, of whom 
74,370 were Chinese and 1,210 
Europeans. ('onmlt British 
North Borneo, 0. Rutter, 1922 ; 
Kinabalu, C. M. Enrique/., 1927 ; 
Annual Report, H.M.S.O. 
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Borneo. Pile-dwellings used ty Malay inhabitants of 
Jesselton, capital of British North Borneo 

Borneo Camphor (Dryohala- 
7 io'ps aromatica) Evergreen tree 
of the iamily Dipterocarpaceae, 
native to Bori\eo and Malaya. 
It attains a height of 100 ft., has 
oval shaped, shining, leathery 
leaves, and clusters of yellow 
(lowers. A liquid called camphor oil 
is obtained by incising the hark ; and 
when the timber is cut up a solid 
kind of camphor is found in cavi- 
ties of tho wood, harder and more 
brittle than common camphor, but. 
greatly esteemed by tho Cliinese. 

Tho wood of this and other 
species of Dri/ohalaiiops is some- 
times (tailed kapur. Dull rod- 
brown in colour, with au aromatic 
.S(‘eiit, it makes an excellent lloor- 
ing timber. 

Borneol or Bohnko (Ia.mi'iior. 
Crystalline alicyelic alcohol with 
a smell very much like (‘ampluH*, 
with whidi it is often eonl'usc^d. 
It. is obtained commercially from 
oil of turpentine; from other oils 
distilled from Hpeeies of IHhim, 
and by reducing cam])hor with 
sodium in alcohol. It has beeniden- 
tified in oils of eit-ronclla, thy.me, 
lavender, rosemary, and nutmeg. 

Bornholm. Danish island in tim 
Baltic Sea. It lies 90 in. E. of Zea- 
land and 25 m. tS. of Sweden ; area 
227 sq. m. It is mnitily a low 
plateau, rocky in the N., rising to 
an alt. of 530 ft. It contains 
granite, coal, porcelain clay, blue 
marble, and limestone. ' Tho 
varied landscape and mild climate 
have made it a favourite holiday 
resort. Pottery making is the 
chief industry, and cattle rearing, 
fishing, and arable agriculture are 
carried oti. Tho chief towm 
and harbour is Ronne, and there 
are several other small towms, that 
of Neks 0 being connected with 
Ronne by rly. Boi’nliolm belong- 
ed successively to Denmark, Lii- 
beek, and Sw'cdcn, becoming 
Danish again in 1660. During 
the Second Great War a German 
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** secret weapon ” research station 
was here. After the German 
surrender of May, 1945, the island 
was occupied by the Russians 
until April, 1946. Its old name, 
Borgundarholmn, means Burgun- 
dians’ Island. Pop. (1950) 48,134. 

Boma. Province of British 
Nigeria, West Africa. In the 
Northern Region, it is bordered on 
the N. by French West Africa, on 
the W, by Kano and Bauchi pro vs., 
on the S.E. by Adamawa prov., on 
the N.E. by French Cameroons ; 
area 45,733 sq. m. Mainly an 
alluvial plain, sloping from high 
ground in the S.W. towards Lake 
Chad in the extreme N.E.. with 
desert land in the N. and bush and 
scrub in the S., Bornu is drained by 
the Komadugu, Yobe, and other 
rivers flowing into Lake Chad. 
Lion are found in some parts, and 
gazelle around Lake Chad. Tem- 
peratures range from 105° F. in 
May in the N. to 55° F. in Dec.- 
Jan. in the S. ; water is obtained 
from wells and boreholes. 

The country is on the whole 
fertile ; ground nuts, cassava, mil- 
let, yams, beans, and cotton are 
growm. From the railhead at 
Nguru in the N.W. there is direct 
communication via Kano with the 
coast ; air services link Maidugari, 
the prov. h.q., "with Jos and Kano. 
There are five divisions (the ori- 
ginal emirates) in the prov. — 
Bedde, Bin, Bornu, Dikwa, and 
Potiskum. Pop. (1952 est.) 
1,596,000. 

The ancient and powerful king- 
dom of Bornu, which once extend- 
ed to the borders of Egypt, had 
its capital at Kuka on the r, 
Yobe. Of Negroid stock, its people 
have been Muslims from the 13th 
century, the principal group being 
the Kanuri (which is also the 
name of their language). Famed 
as horsemen, they made effective 
use of mounted warriors in war- 
fare. In 1901 N. Bornu, with the 
tributary state of Zinder, was in- 
corporated in French West Africa, 
S.W. Bornu in Gterman Cameroons; 
the rest was taken nnder British 
protection. The former German 
territory was placed under man- 
date in 1919, under XJ.N. trustee- 
ship in 1946, a strip in the W. 
being administered by Great 
Britain as an integral part of 
Nigeria, the remainder by France, 

Iroro Budur (Great Buddha). 
Buddhist temple in Java, noted 
for its architecture and sculpture. 
Built on a hill near the confluence 
of the ^ogo and Elio, 15 m. N.W. 
of Jokjakiarta, it is 118 ft. high, 
and about 2,000 ft. in circuit at the 
base, and dates probably from the 


7th century. It consists of six 
square storeys, and is surmounted 
by a large cupola for the holy relic 
(no longer extant), surrounded by 
72 small cupolas on three circular 
platforms. 

Borodin, Alexander Por- 
PHYRiEVicH (1834-87). Russian 
composer. Born at St. Petersburg, 
Nov. 12, 1834, the illegitimate son 
of a prince of Imeretia, he was 
educated for the medical pro- 
fession, though he early showed 
a great love of music. After 
studying abroad he was at 28 
appointed assistant professor of 
ejaemistry at the academy of 
medicine, St. Petersburg, and 
later founded there the school of 
medicine for women, where he 
lectured from 1872 till his sudden 
death. In 1862 he met Balakirev 
and took up music seriously. He 
wrote only 21 works. The best 
known of these, the opera Prince 
Igor, which was finished after his 
death by Rimsky-Korsakov an<l 
Glazounov, was first pei’formed in 
1890. Borodin died at St. Peters- 
burg Feb. 28, 1887. 

Borodin, Mikhail (1885-1953). 
Russian Communist journalist and 
organizer. Born in Czecho- Slovakia 
and educated at Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, Borodin went to Russia 
soon after the 1917 Revolution. 
He later carried on active Com- 
munist propaganda in Spain, 
Mexico, the U.S.A., and the U.K., 
and when in 1923 Sun Yat-sen 
appealed on Moscow for help, a. 
Bolshevik mission headed by 
Borodin was dispatched. Under 
Borodin’s guidance the Kuomin- 
tang was reorganized on Com- 
munist lines and a military 
academy was set up : this, direc- 
ted by Chiang Kai-shek, produced 
the officers to command the 8th 
route army of 50,000, led by 
Chiang, that freed northern China 
from its war lords during 1926-28 
and unified the country. In 1928 
Borodin and his mission were com- 
pelled to return to Moscow where 
Borodin became editor of the 
Moscow Daily News. His later 
history is obscure, but his death in 
1953 in a Siberian prison camp, to 
which he had been sent in 1949, 
was announced in the Chinese 
Communist press. 

Borodino, Battle of. Fought 
between the French under Napo- 
leon and the Russians, Sept. 7, 
1812. Napoleon, invading Russia, 
had reached the river Kalatscha, 
on which stands the village of 
Borodino, 70 m. W. of Moscow. 
The French attacked on the 7th, 
but at first neither side gained 
the advantage. There was some 


specially despei’ate work around 
the temporary fortifications 
thrown up by the Russians, who 
held their ground well until Napo- 
leon was in a position to use hia 
artillery and cavalry upon them. 
He did this with tremendous effect, 
and the result of a great cavalry 
charge was that the whole of the 
Russian lino gave way, leaving 
Napoleon an open road to Moscow. 

Borodino is famous for the se- 
verity of its losses. The Russians 
lost 40,000 out of 110,000 en- 
gaged ; the French rather fewer, 
25,000 perhaps, out of a somewhat 
larger army. The losses, however, 
were chiefly among their allies— 
Germans, Dutch, and others. 
Napoleon directed the operations 
on his side, Ney, Davout, Junot, 
and Euga^nc Beauliarnais being 
his c.hiof lieutenants. Kutusov 
commanded the Russians. 

Boron. Non-metallic clement 
which does not occur in the free 
state in nature but which is widely 
diffused in crude borax and borate 
minerals. It was first prepared by 
Davy in 1807 by the electrical 
decomposition of boracic acid. 
The next year Gay-Lussac and 
Thdnard obtained it from boric 
oxide as a chestnut brown amor- 
phous powder, and in 1856 Wohler 
and Dtwille prepared it in a crys- 
falline form, which is hard and 
black, with a melting point of 
about 2,300° G. 

In some of its xu’operties boron 
resembles carbon and silicon, but 
it is a more })owerful reducing 
agent than either. Its atomic 
number is 5 ; atomic weight 10'82. 
It can bo obtained by several 
methods, e.g, by heating potassium 
in the vapour of boron trichloride, 
or from boron bromide by passing 
the vapour through a high-tension 
arc. Boron combined with hy- 
drogen and nitrogen forms solid 
substances ; with fluorine, gaseous 
boron fluoride ; wfith cFlorine and 
bromine, liquids ; and with sulphur, 
solid compounds. Three oxyacids 
of boron are known. Boron is used 
as an alloying element in the manu- 
facture of steel, minute quantities 
rendering the metal very hard. In 
the form of calcium boride it is 
used as a deoxidiscr for copper, 
brasses, and bronzes. 

Bororos. South American In- 
dian tribe. Living near the Paranji 
and the Paraguay head-waters, 
they are tall (5 ft. SJ ins.) and 
medium-headed. They are primi- 
tive hunters, using long bows and 
arrows, and have no canoes, 
domestic animals, or agriculture, 
The men occupy communal huts 
for implement making and tribal 
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counsel ; family huts shelter tlie 

women and children. ,000 \ 

BorotrE) Jean (h. in Jo). 
French lawn tennis playei . H e 
became famous by winninp; the 
Wimbledon championship in 1924, 
a victory repeated two years 
later, with an unsuccessful final in 
between, and was probably the 
most brilliant and popular of the 
“ Four Musketeers ” of France 
(the others being Henri Oochet, 
Ren6 Lacoste, and Jacques Brug- 
non). With Brugnon he won the 
doubles at Wimbledon in 19J2 and 
1933. He was said to liave con- 
tested more Davis Cup matebes 
than any other player, helping 
France to hold the trophy from 
1927 until beaten by Croat Britain 
in 1933. Eleven times successful in 



Joan Borotra, French 
lawn tennis player 


the London 
covered courts 
tournament, 
ik)rotra won 
more than 50 
champion- 
ships. After 
the fall of 
F r a 11 c e in 
1940 he was 
appointed by 
Petain tf) take 


charge of sport and civic educa- 
tion, but was arresbal in Laval’s 
])urgc ” in Dec., 1942. Liberated 
fr(una prison camp in Tirol, May, 
1945, he was found not to have 
collaborated wdth the (lermans, 
and re-entered first class tennis 
194S. Ht^ was made chevalier of 
the legion of honour in 1930. 


BOROUGH: GROWTH OF THE TOWN 

a. Williams, Author ol Tho Peopled Kinjjfdom 

In this article is described the way in which the town, especially 
in England, became an important unit in the social system. See 
also Countv : Guild ; Local Government : Representation, etc. 


The borough is a typo of town 
peculiar to England, althongh it 
has close affinity with tho Gorman 
burg, the French bourg, the Scan- 
dinavian borg, and the Scottish 
burgh. The term is derived from 
the Old English burh, originally 
meaning a fortified place. It was 
generally applied to tho castle and 
courtyard of the great noble, but 
in its widest connotation every 
man’s house was his burh, en- 
joying such peace as ho was able 
to maintain within its borders. 

The Anglo-Saxons did not love 
towns.. They allowed the Homan 
municipalities to fall into decay ; 
they preferred to live in open vil- 
lages rather than in walled cities, 
and to engage in agriculture rather 
than in industry and commerce. 
A change, however, was forced 
upon them by the Danish invasions 
of the 9th century. They were 
unable in their hedge-encircled 
country -settlements to protect 
themselves against the formidable 
professional armies of their Viking 
^assailants. The whole defensive 
’system of the land had to be re- 
organized by Alfred and his suc- 
cessors, and one of tho most im- 
portant and effective features of 
their new military system was the 
founding or development of a group 
of country burgs or fortresses. In 
Germany about the same time 
Henry the Fowler employed the 
same method of defence against 
the Slavs and Magyars. 

Thus the burg of the 9th and 
10th centuries was primarily the 
shire-fortress, and the principal 
burgesses were the military men 
whose task it was to maintain and 


defend the walls. No doubt there 
was also, as a rule, an ancuent agri- 
cultural community within and 
without the walls. 'Gradually, too, 
owing to tho exooptional security 
whie.li they allowed, and to tho 
unusual amount of traffic of which 
they became the centre, a now 
industrial and commercial com- 
munity was formed in most burgs. 
But the burg did not begin as either 
a rural township or an industrial 
emporium ; it began as a military 
fortili cation. As tho burg-moots 
increased in importance, the su- 
premacy of tlie shire-moots rela- 
tively declined. Tlio main re- 
aistanco to the Danes was 
organised by the burghers, and 
as territory was recaptured it was 
consolidated by the creation of 
new burgs, or boroughs as they 
may now bo called. The five 
boroughs of Mercia : Derby, 
Nottingham, Stamford, Leicester, 
and Lincoln, originated in this 
way, and four of them gave their 
names to the shires which were 
reorganized around them, When 
the Danish peril had passed, the 
boroughs gradually changed their 
character and became centres of 
trade. The decay of the military 
organization of the boroughs, and 
the decline of the belligerent oflie- 
iency of the Saxon burgesses, help 
to explain the ease with which the 
Normans in the llth century 
effected the conquest of England. 

The Domesday survey, made 
under William the Conqueror in 
1085-0, first gives an insight into 
the distribution and constitution of 
the boroughs of the realm of Eng- 
land. It enumerates some ninety 


in all, tells what groat men have 
houses in them, and gives informa- 
tion as to their inhabitants and 
their resources. In the first place, 
it appears that they are generally 
in a decayed and depopulated con- 
dition ; tho goldablo or taxpaying 
burgesses of 1086 comprise only 
some 40 p.c. of those who flouri.shed 
in 1066, yet they have the same 
amount of geld to pay. Secondly, 
the royal control over them has 
much increased. Thirdly, a largo 
Norman-French immigi'ation has 
changed the character of the 
burglial population, still further 
dissociating tho borough from tho 
system of national defence. The 
military centre of the Norman 
system of defence was, indeed, tho 
feudal castle and not the county 
borough. 

If, however, under the Normans 
the boroughs finally lost their 
original military importance, they 
gained immeusoly in economic, 
social, and political consequence. 
Tho strong government established 
by William tho Conqueror and his 
successors was extremely favour- 
able to the development of com- 
merce. The new connexion which 
England secured with the Conti- 
nent opened up numerous avenues 
of prosperity. 'I’ho hoterogoneous 
burghal communities, lacking the 
natural affinity which gave soli- 
darity to tine agriculturists of the 
rural townships, began to form 
themselves into voluntary associa- 
tions called merchant guilds. The 
possession of a merchant guild be- 
came in the 12th century the 
distinguishing mark of municipal 
independence. The government 
of the borough was in the hands 
of the leading guild members. 

Growth oi the Guilds 

As the guilds grew in wealth and 
importance they bargained with 
their immediate overlords or with 
tho crown for the commutation of 
the duos and services owed by 
individuals. In place of those a 
fixed sum was rendered annually 
by the community,, the individual 
shares being determined by agree- 
ment among the burghers them- 
selves. They further began to sock 
and to secure by purchase from 
impecunious kings, such as Hiohard 
1 and John, charters of liberties 
by means of which they gained 
such valuable grants as freedom 
from feudal services ; exomptiqu 
from financial exactions of the 
sheriff; the right to have courts 
of their own and to determine 
their own modes of trial ; the 
right to establish markets and 
fairs having a monopoly of trade 
over wide areas ; and the right to 
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elect their own officers and to enact 
their own by-laws. The model for 
these charters was the ancient one 
of the citizens of London, con- 
firmed by William the Conqueror. 

These privileges, procured at a 
great price and maintained by the 
repeated purchase of confirmatory 
charters from successive kings, 
were so valuable that they raised 
the free burgesses of these enfran- 
chised communities to a position 
of peculiar power in the kingdom. 
In particular the burgage tenure 
that prevailed in boroughs — a 
tenure free from feudal burdens 
and involving liberty both to sell 
and to devise — was so much more 
attractive than any other form of 
tenure known in the Middle Ages 
that there were few who did not 
desire to share its advantages. 
Hence many towns which had 
grown up on royal demesne, or on 
the estates of nobles and church- 
men, began to petition their lords 
for charters conferring upon them 
the rank of boroughs. Thus, for 
example, in 1294: Pontefract pur- 
chased biughal privileges from 
Roger de Lacy for three hundred 
marks (£200). Similarly Bury St. 
Edmunds was raised to the rank of 
a borough by concessions which 
were granted by Abbot Samson 
and his successors. 

By the 13th century the ninety 
boroughs of Domesday had been 
increased to about 166. Up to that 
time the status of a borough had 
presented many advantages and 
no drawbacks, as compared with 
the status of an imchartered towm. 
But in the 13th century a new fac- 
tor of great importance was intro- 
duced. In 1265 Simon de Montfort 
for the first time summoned repre- 
sentatives of the boroughs to at- 
tend the national parliament. The 
precedent thus established was fol- 
lowed by Edward I and by all sub- 
sequent kings. The contributions 
of the wealthy and privileged com- 
munities of burgesses were too 
valuable to be allowed to lapse. 
Hence the boroughs found them- 
selves, to their annoyance and 
alarm, saddled with the duty of 
sending members to parliament, 

l^presentation in Parliament 

This novel duty had two un- 
pleasant consequences : first, the 
boroughs had to pay wages to 
their members at a rate fixed by 
the government, amounting to 2s. 
a day ; secondly, they were taxed 
on a higher scale than the rural 
districts by which they were sur- 
rounded, So burdensome were 
these new imposts that many 
towns which had become boroughs 
managed in one way or another — 


Some by bribing the sheriff not to 
send them writs ; one, at least 
(Toirington), by royal charter — to 
slip back into non-burghal obscu- 
rity. So rapid was the decline that 
in the 15th century a statute had 
to be passed to the effect that a 
borough which had once sent 
members to parliament should not 
be allowed to escape the burden 
of so doing. Nevertheless, in 1485 
only about 100 parliamentary 
boroughs remained. 

Value of a Borough Vote 

By 1485, however, the peculiar 
privileges which in Norman and 
Plantagenet times had been so 
valuable had lost much of their 
w'orth. Commerce had escaped 
from the control of the merchant 
guilds ; feudal services had become 
generally obsolete ; national courts 
had superseded both burghal and 
manorial courts ; the monopoly of 
markets and fairs had been broken. 
The main distinction between 
the chartered borough and the uu- 
chartered town was the possession 
or non-possession of the parlia- 
mentary franchise. But this fran- 
chise had become more important 
and more valuable as the power of 
the nobles and the clergy waned, 
and as the power of the third estate 
increased. A borough vote became, 
indeed, a marketable commodity 
which would often fetch a high 
price. The borough of Oxford on 
one occasion, when in w’ant of 
money, went so far as to offer its 
representation for sale at £2,000. 
The Tudor and Stuart kings tended 
to create new boroughs on the 
royal demesne, primarily in order 
that they might control the parlia- 
mentary elections therein. They 
were more able to do this because 
the government of the new 
boroughs was established on oli- 
garchic principles, the franchise 
being exercised usually by the 
mayor and aldermen. Only in the 
more ancient boroughs was there 
a democratic franchise, and some 
of these found themselves under 
Charles II forced or persuaded to 
surrender their charters on the 
pretext that there had been 
irregularities, and to accept sub- 
stitutes which nominated sup- 
porters of the royal prerogative 
and the Catholic succession as 
members of the corporations. 

The 18th century saw a further 
marked decline in the standards 
of administration, which became 
generally corrupt and inefficient. 
Venality was rife, offices being 
sold to the highest bidder, and 
there was much absenteeism. 
Members of the corporation held 
offices for life and vacancies were 


filled by nomination. Some 
boroughs fell into rapid decay 
with the shift of population, but 
privileges were still maintained. 
The corporations ceased to be, as 
they once wc're, zealous upholders 
of popular liberties and became 
parasitic growths. 

While this deterioration was 
going on in many of the chartered 
boroughs, towns were springing 
up, particularly in the luwv indus- 
trial areas of the ^lidlanrls and the 
N. of England, which enjoyed none 
of the privileges of incorporation 
and which were unrepresented in 
parliament. The balance was 
partly restored by the Reform Act 
of 1832 and the Municipal Corpor- 
ations Act of 18,35. By the former 
several of the clceayccl and rotten 
boroughs were deprived of their 
pari, representation and the seats 
red istri bided more equitably. The 
borough franchise was made uni- 
form. By the second great 
measure of reform the anomalies 
of borough government were re- 
moved and a common system of 
administration by mayor, aider- 
men, and councillors imposed. The 
corporation was now held in law to 
include all the burgesses or elec- 
tors, and its powiu'S were defined. 

Growth oi Urban Centres 

In the hundred years which 
followed the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act tlio population of Great 
Britain expanded rapidly. There 
was an exodus from rural to urban 
areas and, as industries expanded, 
villages grew into towuis. More- 
over, the scope of government it- 
self was expanding as IcmMez-faire 
was giving place to schemes of 
social wellare. Consequently new 
local authorities had to he created 
to provide and supervise educa- 
tion, sanitation, street-lighting, 
road-maintenance and the like, 
and frequent adjustment had to 
be made of the ])o\vcrs and re- 
sponsibilities of urban and rural 
councils. The Local Government 
Act of 1888 ordained that a town 
on reaching a pop. of 50,000 could 
apply to be given the status of a 
county borough, whereby it could 
exercise not only the functions of 
a borough but oi' a county as well. 
Later, on account of the reluctance 
of the counties to be deprived of 
the wealthiest areas within their 
boundaries, this minimum was 
raised to 70,000. 

Boroughs vary considerably in 
size. "VVhnchelsea has fewer than 
a thousand inhabitants ; the city 
of Birmingham has over a million. 
There is no longer any necessary 
association of a borough with 
separate pari, representation since 
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electorj^l areaH have boon rc^-drawn 
on other principles. 

London, by reason of ii.s j^n-eali 
size and importance, was omit t-ed 
from the operation of the Act of 
1835. That part of it known aw 
the City has wiill itw medieval 
constitution, to a )^n'(^at> extent 
imaltered. The rest of Jjoiulon 
now consists of twenty-eight, met ro- 
politan boroughs, each with its 
mayor, aldermen, and council. 
For the mon? cllieient organizat ion 
of municipal service's over otluu* 
large, closely populated ari'an, 
there have been many instancies 
of neighbouring towns merging 
into larger units, c.f/i tlie nu'i'ging 
of the pottery towns of Stoki', 
Hanley, Burslom, Jjongton, .Ken- 
ton, and Tunstall into ihi^ county 
borough (now city) of Sloke-on- 
Trent in 1910. 

Borough, Titn. Name some- 
times given to the Loudon borough 
of Southwark. Southwark, incor- 
porated as a borough in till' LUh 
century, was called “tho” borough, 
just as London across the Thames 
was called “tbo” city. 

Boroughbridge. Parish and 
market town in the W. Hiding of 
Yorkshire, England, ft stands on 
the Ure river, 1 1 m. N.E. of Harro- 
gate, and on the Great North Hoad, 
Here Edward H defeated, March 
16, 1322, the barons under his 
uncle, Earl Thomas of Lancaster. 
Near by are the Devil’s Arrows, 
three monoliths I'rected before the 
Roman period. Market day, Mon. 
Pop. (1951) 1,847. 

Borough Council, In England 
and Wales and Northern lrelu.nd, 
the council of a municipal borough 
or of one of the 28 London midro- 
politan boroughs. Municipal 
borough councils are governed by 
the Local Government Act, 1932, 
metropolitan borough councils by 
the London Government Act, 1939. 
Both consist of (i) a mayor, 
elected annually by the council 
from among the aldermen or 
councillors ; (ii) aldermen, to the 
number of one-third of the coun- 
cillors, elected for six years by the 
councillors, one half retiring every 
third year ; (iii) councillors, 
elected for three years by the 
electors of the borough. In munir 
cipal boroughs, one-third of the 
councillors i*etire eveiy year and 
are replaced by a now election, in 
metropolitan boroughs, all the 
councillors retire together every 
third year. 

Borough English, Custom by 
Winch land descended to the 
youngest, not to the eldest son, in 
the absence of specific provision to 
the contrary. It was so named 


biwause it })revailed in certain 
Knglisli boroughs. It was abolished 
by a.u act of 1925. 

Borovsk, A town of the 
H.S.K.S.U., do m. S.W. of Moscow. 
Kounded in t he 1 3th eiaitury, it was 
for a, time the ri'sidiMua^ of priniies 
of Borovsk, and sufleri'd seviu'oly 
(luring tlie wars waged by one of 
the falsi' prinei's Di'inotrius (r/.e.). 

Another Borovsk, created 1949 in 
the UraJs, H.S.K.tS.R.,lu'H 120 m. N. 
of Molotov (more laaniliuras Penn). 
On the. Kama, river, it has shi])- 
builditig yards, pap(u' mills, a.nd 
ehemieal works eomu'ctod with 
local salt and potash mines. 

Borromean Islands. h’our 
ishinds ill Lake Maggiore, N. Italy. 
’'Phi'y lie olT the W. sliori', bet.ween 
St ri'sa aiid Baveno, and belong to 
till' Borromeo family. On Isola 
B>ella, (bunt Vitaliano .Borromeo 
built ( 1050 71 ) a splendid eluit.eau, 
wbieli be made bis summer resi- 
(lenee, ' la-ying out a bi'auiiful 
temieed garden. Isola Madre 
(mother isli'), the largest island, is 
laid out in a similar style, but wit.li 
a luxuriant Kuglisb gardim ; it also 
has a ebat.i'HU. Isola dei Peseatori 
has a fishing village of Home 300 
souls, and Isolino S. Giovanni, a 
tiny island, lies oil* Palhuiza. 

Borromeo, Gahlo (1538-84). 
Saint and arebbisbop of Milan, 
at Aroua, Oct.. 2, 3538, of 
noble pareni- 
agi', and the 
nephew of Pope 
Pius IV, he 
H t u d i e il a, t. 
Milan a n il 
Ikivia, and ob- 
tained a doc- 
tor’s (ligri'e in 
law in 1559. Ju 
1.500, having 
beim made car- 
dinal and secre- 
tary of state at Home, ho worked 
for th(5 reopening of the Gouncil 
of IVi'iit, which ri'iissembled in 
1502 largely as thi’s result of his 
elTorts. In 1503 be \N'as ordained 
priest, and in 1504 couHee.rat(«l 
archbishop of Milan. 

Borromi'o organized a si'ries of 
reforms in his diocese, and in spite 
of considerable opposition secured 
improvements in ecclesiastical dis- 
ei})line and I'lerical morals, and in 
church music. He also promoted 
('ducation for the young, and the 
beginning of Sunday schools dates 
from his efiorts. During the plague 
at Milan, 1570“-77, his ministrations 
wore incessant and fearless. He 
died at Milan, Nov. 3, 1584, and 
was canonised in 1610. His festival 
is Nov. 4. Consult Life, G. P. 
Giussano, Eng. trans. 1884. 


Born 



Carlo Borromeo, 
Italian cardinal 

Vrom fln uUl print 


Borromeo, KKniQRiuo (1564- 
1631 ), Arehhislu)]) of Milan, Cousin 
of (’arlo Borromeo, he studied at 
Bologna ami Pavia, and became 
cardinal in 1587 and archbishop of 
Milan in 1595. He was eonsiiiciious 
in the organization of relief for the 
peo])le of Milan during the famine 
of 1627-28, and was ilie founder 
of the Ambrosian library. 

Borrow, G noiun'i 1 rnNiiv ( 1803- 
81). British autlvor and traveller. 
Born at Dumpling Grc'en, near 

Bast Diwcham, 
Norfolk, Julv 
5, 1803, son 

of Captain 
''J’homas Bor- 
row, adjutant 
of the East, 
Norfolk Hegi- 
mimt, he was 
of Cornish 

Geoi'ise Borrow, deKcent on his 

British author fnthi'r’s sidi^ 

i\ phtiiiiK^ it.A . and on his 

mother’s of Huguenot/ aneestry. 
I luring a wandering boyhood, mov- 
ing with his father’s regiment, he 
received a somewhat fragmentary 
('ducation at. Norwich grammar 
school and Kdinhurgli high school. 
Having (levelo))('d a passion for 
outiloor life, he gut into touch with 
t.he gipsies and began philological 
studies which led to his mastery 
of more than thirty languagi's. 

Artieleil t.o William Simpson, 
solicitor, Norwicb, 1819-24, he 
(!ame under tho inlUienco of 
William ''.faylor of that cii.y, and 
on coming to London a.fter his 
fat.hcr’s death in 1824, rcci'ived 
£50 from the publisln'r, HitBard 
Bhillips, for writing th(' records of 
some 400 ci'ltdiraie.il trials. lie 
then si)ent several years in wan- 
dering about in gipsy fashion, 
doing oceasioual work for pub- 
lishers, and in 1832 was introduced 
by the Hev. Erancis Cunningbam 
to the Bible blocioty, of which ho 
bi'camo a travi'lliug agent. In this 
capacity he visited St. Beti'rsburg, 
1833^35, and lived for six years 
in the byways of Spain, sufi'ering 
great hardships and an imprison- 
ment which nearly eaused a rup- 
ture between Britain and Sjiaiii ; 
he also travelled in Bortngal and 
Moroeco. Hetunnng to .England 
in 1840, he married and settled 
down at Oultou, near Lowestoft. 
After visiting S.E. Eui’ope in 1844 
and Wales in 1854, ho lived in 
Hc'rcforcl Stjuaro, London. In 
1874 ho returned to Oultou and 
died there, July 2t), 1881. 

During his lifetime Borrow 
achieved one great success in the 
popularity of Jiis Bible in Spain : 
or, Journeys, Adventures, and Im- 
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prisonments of an Englishman in 
an attempt to circulate the Scrip- 
tures in the Peninsula, 1843. 
Otherwise, apart from the tributes 
of Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Browning, 
Charlotte Bronte, and Dr. Hake, 
the world passed him by, until 
Watts-Dunton, in The Athenaeum, 
in 1881, drew attention to his 
genius. Borrow gave new life to 
the study of gipsy lore, and his 
love of the open air — “ the wind 
on the heath ” — led to the forma- 
tion of the caravan club, open 
road league, amateur camping 
club, and similar organizations. 
In 1913 the mayor of Norwich 
presented to that city the house 
in which Borrow once lodged, to 
serve as a museum. 

Sorrow’s chief works, in addi- 
tion to The Bible in Spain, were 
The Zincali, or Gipsies of Spain, 
1841 ; Lavengro (word-master), 
1851, and its sequel, The Romany 
Rye, 1857; Wdd Wales, 1862. 
He also published Romantic Bal- 
lads, from the Danish, 1826 ; Tar- 
gum, 1835 ; Romano Lavo-Lil, 
or Word Book of the Gipsy Lan- 
guage, 1874 ; and translated von 
Klinger’s Faustus, 1825 ; Push- 
kin’s Talisman, 1835 ; S. Luke’s 
Gospel into the Gitano dialect, 
1837 ; and edited a Basque 
translation of the last-named 
work, 1838. A man of supcsrb 
mental and physical virility and a 
pronounced Protestant, he lived 
much apart and out of sympathy 
with society. He was whimsical, 
eccentric, lovable, sensitive, and a 
whole-hearted hater of shams, a 
Gil Bias with a touch of Bunyan, 
whose association with vagabonds, 
horse-dealers and prize-fighters, 
while it did not lower his own 
character, was the cause of 
prejudice against him. 

Bibliography, G. B. in East 
Anglia, W. A. Dutt, 1896 ; Life, 
Writings, and Correspondence, W. I. 
Knapp, 1899; G.B., the Man and His 
Work, R. A. J* Walling, 1908 ; 
Letters of G. B. to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, ed. T. H. 
Darlow, 1911 ; G. B. and His 
Circle, C. K, Shorter, 1913 ; Life, 
S. M. Elam, 1929. 

Borrowdale. Parish of W: 
Cumberland, England. It is 5 m. S. 
of Keswick, and lies above Der- 
wentwater, in the beautiful valley 
of the Derwent. Once famous for 
its black lead mines, it contains 
the curiously poised Bow'der Stone. 
Pop. (1951) 724. 

BorrowstoTumess or Bo'ness. 
Police burgh and seaport of West 
Lothian county, Scotland. It 
stands on the Firth of Forth, 24 m. 
by railway W.N.W. of Edinburgh. 
The chief industries are coal- 


mining, iron founding, enginoer- 
ing, joinery, shipbreaking, pottery, 
and chemical manure works. It 
has a good harbour with wet dock 
(74 acres), and carries on a brisk 
coasting trade. Here, in one of 
the now exhausted collieries, 
James Watt tested his first 
steam engine. Traces of the Antou- 
ine Wall exist at Graham’s Dyke ; 
at Kinneil House, now an ancient 
monument, Dugald Stewart spent 
his later life. Pop. (1951) 9,950. 

Borsippa. Greek form of the 
name of the ancient Babylonian 
city of Barsip or Barziba which 
occupied the site of the modern 
mound Birs Nimrud ; it lay on the 
Hindiya canal, 15 m. S.W. of 
Babylon. Excavations by Raw- 
linson, 1854, and Oppert, Rassaiu, 
1879-80, and Koldew-ey, 1902, re- 
vealed the general layout of the 
city, with Ezida, the temple of 
Nabu, in its midst. The city was 
traversed by a processional way 
and surrounded by a battlement ed 
wall. The core of the ziggurat, or 
temple tower, is the highest ruin in 
Iraq and was long thought to be 
the original Tower of Babel. A 
great fire which destroyed the 
temple partly vitrified the brick. 

Borstal System. Method of 
dealing with the juvenile- adult 
offender — the youth from 16 to 21 
years of age. Experiments in the 
penal treatment of youths having 
been carried on at the old convict 
prison at Borstal, near Chatham, 
in the early 20th century, the 
Borstal system was established 
by the Prevention of Crimes Act, 
1908, to provide suitable training 
for young offenders in conditioms 
other than those of a prison. The 
Criminal Justice Act, 1948, con- 
firmed the principles and intro ■ 
duced modifications of practice. 

Under the later Act a person 
between 16 and 21 may be 
sentenced to Borstal training if 
convicted of any offence punish- 
able with imprisonment, and if the 
court, having regard to character 
and conduct, thinks this an 
appropriate sentence. The court 
does not specify the] period of 
detention, but the Act fixes a 
maximum of three years and a 
minimum, except under special 
direction of the home secretary, 
of nine months. Detention is 
followed by supervised freedom 
until four years have passed from 
the date of sentence. 

Training, directed to the de- 
velopment of character and capaci- 
ties, is based on progressive trust 
involving personal decision, re- 
sponsibility and self-control. Be- 
sides interesting work, physical 


training, evening classes, and a 
reasonable time for recreation, 
provision is rnarlc for continued 
education by class teaching, and 
individual study is encouraged. 
The Borstal division of the Contrai 
After-Care Assoeiation maintains 
contact with every inmate 
tliroiighout his training. Thig 
associfition tries to find suitable 
employment for each person on 
release, and a-rrangos through its 
agents, tismilly probation officers, 
for supervision, assistance, and 
advice. Two out of three Borstal 
boys do not, in any serious sense, 
revert to crime ; the record for 
girls is slightly better, ^ee 
Rrison and Frison Reform. 

Borsz^k. WatcT’ing place of 
Transylvania, Rumania. Situated 
in the Carpathian Mts., 60 m. N.E. 
ofMaros-V.-isiirhoIy, it has springs 
and its wa, ten’s are exported. 

Bort, Boort, oh Boaht. Trade 
name for a diamond too badly 
flawed or too off-colour to be used 
as a gemstone, but of great im- 
portance becaiuse of its extreme 
hardness a,H an abrasive in in- 
dustry. It is also UHCicl in cutting 
tools and drilling bits. Bort is a 
by-product of all diamond mining 
and forms 50 ]),e. of the average 
year’s production. Bee Diamond. 

Borthwick Castle. Ruined 
peel tower in Midlothian, Scotland, 
13 m. S.K. of Edinburgh. Built 
about 1430, it housed Mary Queen 
of Scots in 1567. In ‘lG50 it 
capitulated to Cromwell. 

Boryslaw, Polish form of the 
name Borislav Up'O.), a town of 
Ukraine S.S.R. 

Borzoi (Russian, swift). Hound 
that hunts by sight. Used in 
Russia, the country of its origin, to 
hunt wolves, it was first scon at an 
English show in 1871, and quickly 



Borzoi. Hound oi Russian origid 
that hunts by sight 


attracted admirers. Its proportions 
are elegant and graceful, its head 
long and narrow, and its long silky 
coat is white, with fawn, brindle, 
grey, or blue markings ; it is docile 
in character. A borzoi dog stands 
29 ins. or more at the shoulder, a 
bitch 27 ins. or more. 
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Bosoastle. the entry to the hai*bOur wbioh, with 61 acres 
of adjoining cliffs, became National Trust property in 1966 


Boscastle (ano. liotrcaux OaH- 
tle). Seaside village ef (Jurinvall, 
England, 6 m. K. of OanudfonL 
The tiny intricate harbour is 
famous, as is the clilt flcetnu'y. At 
St. Juliet's, 2| m. E*, Thotnas 
Hardy was etupleyed as areduteot 
to restore the church, and utiUH(id 
his experience and the district in his 
novel, A Pair of Blue Ey('H, iSTJi. 

Boscawen, Eiavahd (171 1-dll). 
British admiral nicknaunyl Old 
Dreadnought by his sailors : as 
commander-iu-chief at Portsmouth 
he signed the onhu- for tlu^ exc(ni- 
tion of Admiral liyug, 1757. Born 
in Cornwall, Aug. 19, 1711, a son 
of Hugh, Ist Viscount Eahnouth, 
Boscawen oTitored the navy in 
1726. He took part in Anson’s vic- 
tory over the Erench, May 3, 1747, 
off Cape Fin isterre. In 1751 lie was 
made a lord commissioner of the 
Admiralty. Ho was c.-in-c. at the 
fall of LouishuTg on (lapc Breton 
Island in 1758. Boseawen (Com- 
manded the Mediterranean squad- 
ron in 1759, dedoated the Ercnch 
fleet oH Gibraltar, Axig. 18, and 
pursued and clostroyetl the rem- 
nant of the enemy ships in Lagos 
Bay, after which victory lu^ was 
made general of marines with a 
salary of £3,000 a year. He died 
Jan. 10, 1761. 

Bosch, HlEEONYMtTS OR JlflEOM, 
Name adopted, from his birth- 
place, ’s Hertogonbosch, by Jerom 
von Aeken (c. 1460-1 51 8), Flemish 
painter. His subject matter — 
iiableries such as Brueghel loved 
to paint — has boon of the greatest 
interest to painters. For many 
years he was considered macabre 
and critics declared his spectres, 
devils, and other fantasies merely 
grotesque. Later opinion, how- 
ever, has modihed this judgement, 
and his eccentricity in painting 
has been the subject of several 
analyses dealing with the sub- 
conscious in art. He is represented 
in galleries at Berlin, Munich, 
Madrid, Brussels, and Antwerp. 


Boscobel 

(pretty wood). 
I* a r i s h of 
8) h r op shire, 
England, 6 m. 
]Sr.E.off=?hifnal. 
I t s m a n o r 
bouse was a 
biding place of 
OhaiioHll after 
Ids defeat at 
Worcester, on 
Sept. 3, 1651. 
The famous 
Royal Oak in 
AVhicii he sat is 
dead. Boscobel 
House is in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. (1951) 20. 

Bodcombo. Eastern suburb 
of Bournemouth, Hants, England, 
ft has a fine j)ier, and is noted for 
its chliK? and pleasure', gardens. 

Iloscomhe Down, near Ames- 
bury in Wiltshire, is tins site of an 
important aircraft and armament 
e.xpen-imenta] ('stabJishmont. 

Bose, Hjh Jaoatjis Chandra 
(1858-19.37). Indian sciontist who 
fontuhsd the Bose Hcscsarch Insti- 
tution at Calcutta. Ho was bora 
hTov. 30, 1858, and (educated in 
Cak'utta and at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. In 1919 ho announced 
his dise'.overy of a method of 
anacstlvetising trends iu order to 
transplant them without injury, 
and of increasing their rate of 
growth by stimulation. Ho inven- 
ted the cresciograph, with which it 
is possible to record the life- 
growth of plants. Kidghted in 
1917, he died Nov. 23, 1937. 

Bose, SuRHAH Chandra (1897- 
1945). Indian politician. Edu- 
eate(l in India and at Cambridge 
University, he was a member of 
Bengal ksgislative councul 1926-29. 
Pnwidcuit of Bcmgal National 
Congress 1927-31, he was expelled 
from the party for his extremist 
views. He was president of the 
Indian National Congress, 1939. 
In July, 1940, Bose was arrested 
for threatoning to destroy the 
memorial to the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. Ho escaped to Axis 
territory, and was reported to have 
seen Hitler and visited Tokyo. On 
Oct. 21, 1943, he became the 
leader of a Japanese sponsored 
“ provisional government of Free 
India.” Bose died Aug. 19, 1945, 
after an air crash on Formosa. 

Bosna. River of Yugoslavia, 
a tributary of the Sava, which it 
joins near Samac. 

Bosnia’-Herzegovina. One of 
the six federal republics forming 
Yugoslavia under the oonstitution 
of 1946, It lies in the N.W. of the 
Balkan peninsula, bounded on the 


E. by the r. Drina, on the S. by 
Montenegro, on the W. by the 
Dinario Alps, and on the N. by 
the r. Sava (Save). The republic 
consists of the two provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, which 
have separate hut linked histories, 
and were formed into an adminis- 
trative unit when Austria annexed 
them in 1908. Area 19,206 sq. m. 
Pop. (1953) 2,843,486. 

Nearly half the population are 
Orthodox Serbs, but most of the 
Muslims of Yugoslavia are con- 
contrated in Bosnia-Herzegovina 
and form the second largest group ; 
there is a substantial minority of 
R.Cs. 

The republic is a wild and 
mountainous region, with thick 
forests to the E. ; it is broken by 
fertile valleys and highland hol- 
lows, and there are plains along 
the Sava and its tributaries. The 
main rivers are the Vrbaa, Bosna, 
Drina, and Nei’otva, 

The main agricultural products 
are tobacco, wheat, barley, maize, 
and immense crops of fmit, much 
of which is dried for export. Tim- 
ber is produced in the E. Many 
of the peasant proprietors of smail 
farms engage in cattle grazing, 
sheep farming, and pig breeding, 
with an attendant traclo in hidc^s, 
skins, and wool. 

Coal, iron, copper, manganese, 
bauxite, chromium, and quick- 
silver are found, and Bosnia is 
the main industrial region of 
Yugoslavia. The Jahaiuta dam 
and hydro -elccstric station *on the 
Neretva river between Mostar and 
Konjic, constructed after the 
Bccond Great War, supplies power. 
Some 400 in. of railway W(wo built 
(luring 191-5-54. Zenica, near 
Travnik, is th(^ centre of the Yugo- 
slav steel iudustry. 

The (^hiof towns are Serajevo, 
the capital, Banjaluka, and Mostar. 

HrsTORv^, Und(3r the Romans 
both Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were part of Illyria ; they de- 
veloped as separate entities after 
the area was overrun by the Slavs 
in the 7th century. At dilTorcnt 
times they came under the con- 
trol of the Croats, the Hungarians, 
the Sorbs, and the Bulgars, and 
in the 14th century Bosnia reached 
its highest point as an independent 
king('l()m under Stephen Tvrtko. 
They oamo under Ottoman control 
in 1528. In both provinces many 
Slavs accepted Islam. 

After 350 years of Turkish rule, 
the Christian serfs rose in 1878 j 
and the Congress of Berlin, 1878, 
handed over the dual province to 
Austrian administration whilo, 
leaving it nominally linder Turkish 
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suzerainty. Austria annexed it in 
1908 ; and in 1918 the area became 
part of the neTV' kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes (later 
Yugoslavia). During the Second 
C4reat War Bosnia was the main 
battlefield between the Yugoslav 
partisans and the Axis occupying 
forces ; and the first substantial 
stretch of Yugoslav territory liber- 
ated was in Bosnia, 

Bosporus OR Bosphorus (Turk. 
Bogazi 9 i). Narrow channel, run- 
ning in a general N.E. to S.W. 
direction, connecting the Black Sea 
with the Sea of Marmara and se- 
parating Europe from Asia Minor. 
It is 16 m. long and varies in width 
from J m. to 2 m. On its W. side it 
opens out into seven bays, one of 
which forms the harbour of Istan- 


bul and the Golden Horn. Its 
shores, which rise in places to 330 
ft,, are studded with villas and 
holiday resorts. A strong current 
flows through the strait from the 
Black Sea to the Sea of Marmara. 
The word Bosporus means ox ford. 

Bosruck. A tunnel in the 
Austrian Alps, on the rly. between 
Saus and Deitzen. It was opened 
in 1905, is 3 m. long, and 2,380 ft. 
at its highest point. 

Boss (Fr. hosse, hump). Word 
with three principal meanings. ( I ) 
In architecture, the carved stone 
or piece of wood placed as an orna- 
tnental key at the intersection of 
the riba of a vault or flat roof. 


MTien the old nave of Southwark 
cathedral collapsed, about 1838, 
a number of bosses were taken 
from the oak vault, presenting a 
great variety of heraldic and 
grotesque designs. A remarkable 
stone boss, carved with the holm 
and crest of Sir John Crosby, was 
saved from Crosby Hall. The 
carvings on most bosses arc gen- 
erally of conventional foliage. 

(2) In geology, a mass of intru- 
sive igneous rock. It is more or 
less cylindrical in form, with sides 
approaching the vertical. (3) In 
engineering and aeronautics, the 
hub or central metal fitting. It 
allows the propeller or airscrew 
to be secured to the propeller shaft 
driven by the engine. The central 
part of the propeller itself is also 

referred to as the 
boss. 

Boss (Dutch 
6anf.s’, master). 
An American 
word, now in 
general use in 
the sense of a 
master, employ- 
er of labour, or 
one in charge of 
labour. It was 
thus used by 
John Galt in 
1830. The Amer- 
icans also use it 
for the director 
of a political 
organization, e.g. 
Boss Croker 
of Tammany 
Hall. 

Bossi Work. 

System of inlay- 
ing marble, by 
chiselling de- 
signs and filling 
up the cavities 
with tinted mar- 
bles, jasper, or 
scagliola. Some 
of this work was 
carried out under 
the Adam brothers, hut most Vas 
produced in Dublin — it was said by 
an Italian named Bossi, who used 
a secret process. The designs are 
usually delicate floral and geo- 
metrical patterns. 

Bossom, Sir Alfred Charle.s 
(b. 1881). British architect and 
politician. Born in London Oct. 
16, 1881, he went to the U.S.A. in 
1903 and designed prominent 
buildings, e.g. Magnolia Petroleum 
Co. building (Dallas, Tex.); Sea- 
board National Bank (New York) ; 
Liberty Bank (Buffalo, N.Y.), Ho 
founded the Alfred C. Bossom tra- 
velling scholarship, awarded an- 
nually by the R.I.B.A.. and the 
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Bossom building research lectures 
given under the Chadwick trust. 
He was a member of the British 
building mission to the XJ.S.A., 
1943. From 1931 he represented 
Maidstone as Conscrvat.ive M.P. 
Ho was created a baronet in 19,53! 
His puhlicarions include Building 
to the Skies ; A Bird’s Eye View 
of Europe ; Post-War Building. 

Bossuet, JACQuiiis - BIsnigne 
(1627-1 704). French bishop whose 
magnificent oratory permanently 

influenced 
French and Eng- 
lish preaching. 
Born at Dijon, 
Sept. 27, 1627, 
the son of a 
judge, he was 
educated at the 
Jesuit college at 
Dijon, and in 
Paris. From the 
ago of eight he 
the priesthood. 



J.-B. Boisuet, 
French bishop 
After II. IliQduil 


was destined for ^ ^ 

and in 1652 hi) was ordained and 
became a doctor of divinity. In the 
same ycai* Ik^ whs appointed arch- 
deacon of Metz, whore there was 
a strong J^rotestant party, and 
Bossuet began t.o develop the gift 
for preaching that ho had dis- 
played when still at school He re- 
turned 1,0 Paris in 1659, soon be- 
coming famous t hroughout France 
as an outstanding orator and de- 
fender of Homan Catholicism. 
Notable among his funeral ora- 
tions, which were models of re- 


ligions rhetoric, wore those on the 
death of Henrietta Maria, 1669, of 
her daughter Henrietta, 1670, and 
of Condd, 1687. 

In 1669 Louis XIV appointed 
Bossuet bishop of CloTidom and a 
year later i,utor to the dauphin, a 
post ho held for ten years. He 
translated and wrote many text- 
books for his pupil, including his 
Discours sur THistoiro Univor- 
sello (discourse on universal his- 
tory), published 1681. 

Bossuet was elected to the 
French Academy in 1680, appoint- 
ed bishop ofMeaux 1681, and made 
a councillor of state 1697. In his 
Exposition do la doctrine Catho- 
liquo (explanation of Cathohe 
doctrine), 1671, and numerous 
other w'orks, ho defended Roman 
Catholicism and the Galilean 
Church, and tried to re-establish 
the unity of the Church. In his 
last years he fiercely attacked the 
quiet ist doctrine, of FdnMon. He 
died in Paris, April 12, 1704. 
Consult A Study of Bossuet, 
W. J. S, Simpson, 1937. 

Boston. Name given to a 
twin-engined medium bomber sup- 
plied to the R.A.F. early in the 




Second Great War. Tt was in ado 
by Douglas Airoraft Oo. of (Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. Tbo orow con- 
sisted of a pilot, navigator/boml)- 
aimer, and a radio operator wbo 
also served as a roar guun(n\ Iht^) 
wing span was G1 ft. in. and tb(^ 
length 47 ft. 3 in. It was arnunl 
with six maebiuo-guns. 'riu' 
Boston could carry 1,000 lb. of 
bombs. Tbo coinbinod b.p. of tbo 
two Wright radial ongiiu's was 
3,200 and tbo top Hp(‘od was just 
over 290 m.p.h. *SVc also Uavot'. 

Boston. Mun. bor. and sea- 
port of Lincolnsbiro, Knglaud. It 
lies on the Witham, 5 m, above its 
eiitranee to the 
Wash and 107 m. 
N. of hondon 
railway. 

- Boston is said iu 
^ ^ contraotiono f 

KSSSsSi- Botolph’s town, 

Botolph having 
foundiai a inonas- 
Arms o£ Boston, bi (> 54 . 

Lines. 

13th century it W'as a leading port 
of the country, and in 1545 was 
incorporated by Hcarry Vltl as a 
borough. During the 17th cen- 
tury expeditions from Boston led 
to the founding of Boston, Mass. 

The church of vS. Botolpb, 
Decorated and rerpendicular, is 
the largest parish clinroh in the 
U.K., its famous tower (Boston 
Stump) being a landmark. Gdie 
corporation owns tbo docik, 1SH2, 
and a riverside (pury, U)3S, 
where vessels up tt) 3.000 tons 
can be accommodated. Principal 
cargoes are timber, grain, ftjeding 
stuffs, fertilisers, fruit, vegct-ables, 
and coal. Industries include Hour- 
milling. A stock market is bokl 
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Boston, Mass. Plan o£ the city, showing principal buildings and harbour 




Boston, Lincolnshire. Church ol 
8. Botolph, the high tower o£ which 
is known as Boston Stump 


on Wed. and a general market, on 
Wed. and Bat. There were two 
M.P.s until 1885, one until 1918, 
when it was joined with 'Holland 
to form a div. (now a eo. con- 
Htituenoy), John Foxe, John ('Bon- 
ington, and Jean IngiHow were 
uativcB. Hop. (1951) 24,453. 

Boston. Oipital of IVIassaebii- 
s(^tts, U.B.A. Largest city of Wew 
England, and among tlie largest in 
the Union, it stanils on Boston har- 
bour at the bead of .MasHacbuscUs 
bay. Uhitdly by the incorporation 
of adjacent districts— -B. Boston, 
Koxburgh, Dorchester, Charles - 
town, Brighton, Hyde Park, etc.-— 
and partly by reclamation, the 
city grew to cover 06 H<jL. m. Pop. 
(1950) 801,444. 

Boston, once called tbo “ hub 
of the universe ” becauso of the 
self-complacency of its ^ people 
over the city’s commercial and 
intelloctnal eminence, is still the 
hub of New England. It is tlie 
main terminus of several rlys. 
and its municipal airport and sea- 
plane base are the most important 
, in New England, The chief port 
, of tbo Now World in colonial clays, 
I it was tenth (1949) in the country 
! by volume of commerce. It is the 
first wool market of the tJ.S.A. 
The harbour, constantly improved, 
■is one of the great naUiral har- 
bours of the country. 

Historically, Boston is famous 
as the birthplace of the American 


struggle for independence which 
culminated in the federal union of 
the thirteen original states, ticrc 
many of the leaders of the revolu- 
tion lived and gave intellectual 
impetus to the struggle and hero 
many of the great military and 
political events occurred. 

Boston stands on a peninsula 
once known as Bhawmut. The 
city, originally called Trimontainc, 
was first settled in 1030 by Puritan 
members of the Massachusetts 
Bay Oo. under charter from 
Olxarlos 1. It was renamed after 
Boston in Lincolnshire, whence 
many of its early settlors mi* 
grated. It played a conspicuous 
part in the events which cul- 
minated in the Boston Massacre 
of 1770, and when, on Doc. 16, 
1773, 340 chests of tea were cast 
into the harbour, the port was 
closed, and a British military force 
lodged in the city. 

Among buildings of historical 
interest are Eanouil Hall (1742), or 
tho“ cradle of liberty, ’’formerly the 
mooting house of revolutionaries ; 
the Old South church or meeting 
house (1729), the soono of tho 
protest meeting which preceded 
the Boston Tkui Party (vJ.) ; 
tho Old North church or Christ 
Church (1723), from whoso spire 
wore Buspondc'd tho signal lan- 
terns for "Paul Revere ; tho Old 
State House, built in 1713 and 
since restored, now housing a 
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Boston, Mass. 1. The old State House, built in 1713. 2. Park Street and the new 
State House. 3. Beacon Street. 4, Old South Church or meeting house, built 1729 


collection of relics and paintings; 
King’s Chapel (1749), the first 
episcopal church in New England ; 
and the new State House, erected 
in 1795, on Beacon Hill. 

Of the modern structures may 
be mentioned the city hall, in 
Italian Renaissance style, behind 
which is the city hall annexe ; 
the handsome county court house 
in granite ; and the municipal 
library, 1888-95, a pile in the 
Italian Renaissance style, contain- 
ing upwards of 1,000,000 volumes, 
including a magnificent Shake- 
spearian collection and documents 
of American history. Other not- 
able buildings are the old museum 
of fine arts, a neo-Classic example 
in granite, and the new Old South 
church, Italian Gothic, with a 
fine campanile. 

Boston has long enjoyed a re- 
putation as a seat of learning and 
a centre of literature, science, and 
art. From the first, its people 
cultivated the intellectual virtues 
under the Puritan regime. Some 
of the greatest figures in American 
literature, such as Emerson, 0. W. 
Holmes, Hawthorne, Lowell, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, lived and wrote 
in Boston or its environs. The 
social aristocrats of Beacon HiU 
today are the direct descendants 
of the original settlers. Their 
aloofness is epitomised in the well- 
known verse which celebrates 
Boston as the land of the bean 
and the cod, where Lowells speak 


only to Cabots and Cabots speak 
only to God.” Sociologically, 
Boston is, perhaps, the most 
striking example of this pheno- 
menon peculiar to American cities. 
Arising from it is a political 
one — the conflict between the 
polygot, predominantly working 
class populations of the chief 
cities, and the rural or “ aristo- 
cratic ” populations. The result 
has traditionally been the triumph 
of the democratic party “machine” 
in the cities, and of the republican 
party “ machine ” in the state. 

Among higher educational in- 
stitutions are the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston 
University (Methodist Episcopal), 
Boston College (R.C.), founded 
1863, the Massachusetts College 
of Pharmacy, the dental and 
medical schools of Harvard Uni- 
versity, across the Charles river 
at Cambridge ; Tufts College 
Medical School, and Massachusetts 
Normal Art School. In addition 
there are the Lowell Institute, 
founded 1839, supplying an annual 
course of free lectures on various 
subjects, the Boston Public Latin 
School (1635, the oldest in exist- 
ence), and the English high school. 

The city is well supplied with 
benevolent institutions, the more 
important of these being the 
Massachusetts general hospital, 
the Massachusetts homoeopathic 
hospital, and the city hospital. 
Besides the municipal library pre- 


viously mentioned, collections are 
maintained by the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
the Massachusetts Historical* 
Society, the Boston Athenaeum, 
and the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society. Boston sym- 
phony orche.stra was founded in 
1801. 

_ The Common, 48 acres, a tradi- 
tional forum of free speech, was 
sot aside by Governor Winthrop in 
1 634 as a pasture and ti-oop train- 
ing field ; adjoining it are public 
gardens, 24 acres, within which 
are statues of W^ashirigton and 
others. There are in all some 
3,574 acres of parks within the 
city. 

The exports of provisions, 
leather, textiles, wood products, 
and other goods are extensive! 
Manufactures include hoots, shoes, 
organs, pianos, clothing, con- 
fectionery and hakcry products, 
rubber products, chemical and 
electrical equipment. Other esta- 
blishments include foundries and 
machine shops, sugar refineries, 
meat packing plants, and binderies 
and i)rintories. The harbour 
covers 47 sq. m. and the water- 
front extends 40 m. The city’s ex- 
cellent w'ntor supply is brought by 
aqueduct from a gigantic reservoir 
on the Nashua river. 

The Boston Transcript and the 
Boston Globe are newspapers read 
throughout New England ; while 
the Christian Science Monitor has 
a world-wide reputation ; the 
Christian vSeieneo eburtth in Boston 
is the mother church of this sect. 

Boston, Thomas (1677-1732). 
Scottish churchman. Born at 
Duns, Berwickshire, of Covenanter 
parents, and educated at Edin- 
burgh, he was appointed minister 
at Simprin in 1690, and eight years 
later was brans finu'ed to Ettrick, 
where ho remained until his death. 
By republishing Fisher’s Marrow 
of Modern Divinity, and by his 
own works, notably The Crook in 
the Lot, Boston greatly influenced 
Scottish Presbyterianism in the 
direction of Calvinism. 

Boston Tea Party. Name 
given to disturbances in Boston. 
Mass., Doc. 16, 1773. They arose 
out of the attempt on the part of 
the British government to levy a 
tax of 3d. per lb. on tea. A party 
disguised ns Red Indians boarded 
the ships which contained the tea 
and threw it overboard. 

Boston Terrier, Breed of dog 
that originated in America from 
two British breeds, the bulldog and 
the bull terrier ; it has also pro- 
bably a trace of I’rench bulldog 
blood. Bostons are affectionoter 
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gay, and faithfiil. 

Small to mecliinti in 
size, they aro com- 
pactly built ; i'bu 
smartly pricked cfi rs, 
with ahoi’ti wi(U', 
deep muzzle, ^ive 
the characteviHtic 
head. The Hliort 
glossy coat in brin- 
die, with symmetri- 
cal white jnarkin;j?s. 

Boswell, Sir 
Alexander (1775“ 

1822). British 
antiquary and pot'i, ehUsst son 
of James (?;//.). Ht‘ was ))orn at 
Auchinleck, Ayrshire, Oet. 9, 1775, 
In 1803 he puhlisluHl Houijih (dhitdly 
in the Scottisli Dialect; mid at 
his private printin;^ press, H<'t 
up 1815 at Auchinleck, reprint I'd 
many old poimis. M . 1\ lor .Idym ] )- 
ton, \l 81 6-21, in 1821 ho was 
created baronet ior compos lug tlu^ 
song “Long Live (haage the 
Fourth.” Ho died at Balmuio, 
March 27, 1822, from a^ wound 
received in a duel with Janu'S 
Stuart of Duueairn. 

Boswell, James (1740' 115). Bio- 
grapher of Johnson. Horn in Edin- 
burgh, Oct. 29, 1740, he was the 

eldest son of 
A 1 e X a n <1 r 
Boswell, who 
took the life 
title of Lord 
A u c h i n 1 e o k 
ipnm. Allleok) 
on becoming a 
Scottish judge, 
Eduoatod at 
- Edinburgh and 
(Uasgow uni- 

After Sir Joshua 

1760 he mndo his first acquaintance 
with London, and on a subsequent 
visit in 1762-63 he sucoeoded in 
obtaining an introduction to 
Samuel Johnson, who, notwith- 
standing hia aconi for Bootamen, 
fell under Boawcll’a charm, 
Boswell, having roaolvod to 
write Johnson’s Life, act about the 
task with a thoronghnesa and per- 
sistence excelled by no other bio- 
grapher. Although hia legal studies 
and family ties made it iinpoa- 
sible for him to reside permanently 
in London, he frequented the 
metropolis at every opportunity, 
spent much of his time in John- 
son’s company, and kept a faith- 
ful record of the great man’s con- 
versation and habits. Boswell 
visited the Continent in 1763-64, 
and, after reading law at Utrecht, 
travelled to Italy. He met 
several celebrities, including Vol- 
toe, Rousseau, Wilkes, and 
Faoli, the Corsican patriot, and 
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nd-uniing in 1796 
W'a.M admilftal an 
advocate at Ediii- 
lau-gh. In 1773 he 
piu’HmuUvl Johnson 
to tak(^ a journey 
with him to the 
llebridt's. His ac- 
count of his toms 
published 1785, 
raisi'd a, storm of 
eonirovt'rsy, as did 
his Lile of Sa,nmel 
Johnson, 1791, 
tiwing to th(' trank- 
noHH with which llo'y d(‘alt with 
p(n‘sons still living. 

Boswell was first r(‘gar(l(‘(l as 
little inor(‘ than a nu'i’i^ (uilliH'tor 
of Dr. Johnson’s sayhigM ; 
iVlnoaulay and Oarlylo in their 
brilliant (‘SsayH did him but sonni 
jUHtie(\ It has remained to orit ios 
of a. lat(‘r date, HUe-h as JowR'tt, 
BirUheek Hill, and J^eslie Stephen, 
to show that BoswelPs inastm'- 
pieces was a work of veu'i table 
gmiiiiH. His own strong indivi- 
(Inality heonnl(^ apparent wlnuq 
in 1950, Yahs University, which 
had bought BohwoII’h privaii^ 
papers in 1949, began pulilicatiou 
of them (oxpe(4<al to run to 40 
or more vols.) with Ins Loudon 
Journal 1762 J763. Boswidl, who 
was (^alh^d to the English bar in 
1780, in which year ho had moved 
to London, was ria’ortlor of 
Carlisle, 1788-- 90, He died in 
London May 19, 1795, and was 
buried at Auchinleck. Consult 
aim Boswidl’s Lettors to W. J. 
Temple, 1908. 

Bosworth, BATTiui of. Fought 
between Richard HI and Henry, 
earl of Richmond, Aug. 22, 1485, 
It resulted in the death of Richard 
and the acoession of Henry 
to the throne as Henry VIL 
Henry landed in Wales and moved 
E. across England, gathering an 
army as ho went, while Richard 
collected men around him in Lei- 
cester, On the 2 1st the two armies 
were close together near Market 
Bosworth, a village 12 m. W, of 
Leicester, while Lord Stanley with 
his vassals was equidistant from 
each and still \mdeoided on which 
side to fight. On Ambion Hill, 2 m. 
B. of Bosworth, Richard drew up 
his army for battle. 

Henry made the opening move. 
His men, the earl of Oxford leading 
the van and he himself the main 
body, skirted the marshes by the 
river and moved up the hill. The 
archers let fly, and then Richard’s 
leading division charged, the king 
himself leading his bodyguard 
right into the enemy’s ranks. 
Stanley decided the day. He fell 


u])on RuJiard's men from behind, 
and soon th(\y were in flight, cry- 
ing “ TriMiHou ” as they ran. The 
king (Iash<‘d into the fray again, 
but was unhorsed niul battered to 
dinifJi, Btaiiliy thou crowned 
Henry as king. Richard’s army of 
7,09(1 or 8,000 num lost the duke 
of Norfolk and about 100 others ; 
Heury’s losses were also about HH) 
out of 5,000 <^ngag(sl. 5’ius was the 
last (meouutm- in the Wars of tlio 
R.osi^H, whieJi had lasUsl 30 years. 

Botanic Garden. Clai'ihm <k‘- 
siguiMl for the study of plants as 
living things rathm* than for floral 
(dleets. Originally mediiunal plants 
wm’e the }>rineipal obj(‘C5ts of sttiuly, 
and some of tlu‘ gardi^ns bore tlu^ 
name of (hu’den of Simples or 
Rhysici Darden, cq/. the institution 
at ( ’h(‘lHea, fotmdiHl by the Apothe- 
caries’ Boei(4y about 1676. Nearly 
200 ^years luirliiT Lord i^oueho’s 
physic garden at Haekiuy was in 
charge of the botanist L’Obel, 
who arranpd his plants on much 
the same lines as are followed in 
the boiauio gardens of to<lay, so 
far as the botanical knowledge of 
the 16th century allowed. 

O.xford’s botanic garden was 
opened in 1621, (Cambridge’s in 
1762 ; hut in the latter part of 
the Kith century tiohn Gerard had 
already laid a scheme for such a 
garden before Lord Burghley. 5110 
Edinburgh botanic garden had 
its origin in a 40 ft, square plot 
established by Bibbald and Hal- 
four in 1667, and tluur sueeess led 
to the making of a portion of 
Holyrood palace grounds into a 
royal physic garden. In 1776 the 
plants were transferred to a more 
favourable garden at Invorleith. 
The Dublin Bociety established 
Glasnevin botanie garden in 1795. 

ICew, started as the private 
hobby of Prineeas Arigusta, was in 
1841 opened to the public ; it was 
under the care of Sir W. J. Hooker, 
who with his son and successor, 
Bir Joseph Hooker, did much 
to make it a worthy national 
headquarters of botany. Trinity 
College, Dublin, established a 
botanic garden at Ball’s Bridge in 
1806 ; and the Bandyford botanic 
garden at Glasgow, opened in 181 9, 
was transferred to Kelvinside ixr 
1842. In 1839 the Royal Botanic 
Booiety leased part of Regent’s 
Park, London, maintaining a 
garden there until 1932. The 
British Commonwealth has 
botanical outposts oversea, as at 
Sibpur, near Calcutta ; Peradoniya, 
Ceylon ; Singapore, olf Malaya ; 
Sydney, New South Wales ; Trini- 
dad ; Georgetown, British Guiana ; 
and Vancouver, B.C. Many of the 
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countries of Europe have their 
botanic gardens, among which 
may be mentioned the Jardin des 
Plantes at Paris, founded in 1626 ; 
and, in the tropics, the Jardin 
Botanico at Rio de Janeiro. 

In well-equipped botanic gar- 
dens such as Kew, there are 
museums, herbaria, and labora- 
tories, the last for investigation 
and research. Seeds and plants 
are received from abroad, and 


material and advice sent to the 
oversea countries of the Common- 
wealth with a view to establishing 
suitable crops — c.g. tea, cottoii, 
rubber. Through Kew the quininc- 
tree (cinchona) was introduced to 
India and Para rubber (llcvea) 
to the Malay Peninsula. 

Mention must also be made of 
the beautiful trial grounds of the 
Royal Horticultural Society at 
Wisley, Surre}", opened 1904. 


BOTANY: THE SCIENCE OF PLANT LIFE 

D. J. B. White, Ph.B., Lecturer in Botany, University Coll., London 

This article outlines the chief branches and uses of Botany. The 
different classes of plants and flowers^ the plants and flowers 
themselves, also the leading botanists of the world, are dealt with 


under their 

Botany (Gr. bofane, plant) is 
the branch of biology concerned 
with the study of plants. Botanical 
lore of some sort must go back to 
the dawn of thinking man, for a 
knowledge of which plants were 
safe and palatable to eat and 
which should be avoided was essen- 
tial to his life and well-being. 

In historic times, the Greek 
philosopher Theophrastus (c. 372- 
288 B.C.). a pupil of Aristotle, is 
iisuaUy regarded as the ‘ ‘ father of 
botany ” since he was the first to 
study and comment on plant 
structure and to note characteristics 
which are still used in the identifi,- 
cation of species. He was followed 
by the elder Pliny (a.d. 23-79), 
whose Historia Naturalis (natural 
history) contains descriptions of 
about a thousand plant species, 
and by Pliny’s contemporary 
Dioseorides, a physician in the 
Roman army who included a great 
deal of botanical information in his 
Materia Medica. These remained 
the chief authorities throughout 
the Middle Ages, and until the 
publication of the 16th-century 
herbals. 

Doctrine of Signatures 

The early German herbals took 
account for the first time of the 
difference in flora between the 
Mediterranean basin and the coun- 
tries of northern Europe. Much of 
their information was based on 
peasant lore and local observation ; 
but they were influenced also by 
the doctrine of signatures which 
supposed that plants were marked 
by God with an outward symbol of 
their medicinal properties. Thus a 
heart-shaped leaf would signify a 
plant valuable in treating cardiac 
disorders, and bright patches on 
the petals a plant suitable for 
application to the eyes. 

The first English herbal was 
published by William Turner (d. 


oion headings 

1568) in 1551 ; a later compilation 
by John Gerard (1545-1612), pub- 
lished in 1597, became the standard 
work of reference for English 
botanists in the 17th century. 
A herbal by Thomas Culpcp(U' 
(1616-54), first published in 1649 
and many times reprinted, claimed 
on its title page that it was “a 
complete Family Dispensatory.” 
An edition of 1814 added up- 
wards of one hundred additional 
herbs with a display of their 
Medicinal and Occult Qualities; 
physically applied to The Cure of 
All Disorders incident to man- 
kind.” But the greatest of the 
earlier English botanists W'as John 
Ray (1627-1705), who produced 
the first scientific flora of Great 
Britain, and set a new standard of 
accm’acy in botanical description 
and classification. 

Ray’s work laid the foundation 
for the new departure in scientific 
classification inaugurated by Lin- 
naeus (Carl von Linne) in Species 
Plantarum, published in 1753. 
For the cumbrous systems of his 
predecessors Linnaeus substituted 
an aiTangement by which each 
plant is given' a distinctive name 
consisting of two parts only : the 
name of the genus (which may bo 
said to correspond with the sur- 
name) and the name of the species 
(equivalent to the personal name). 

After Linnaeus 

The actual classification which 
Linnaeus put forward has been 
superseded by later systems based 
on the wurk, 1862-83, of G. 
Bentham and W. J. Hooker in 
England and, 1888-1915, of A. 
Engler and K. Prantl in Germany. 
These differ from earlier systems 
by grouping plants according to 
their similarities, particularly in 
flower ^ structure — a basis which 
gives rise to a natural classification 
closely in line with evolutionary 


history. Artificial systems, which 
separate flowers according to their 
dilferencos, arc of use for idontifi- 
cation only. 

Pm-alld* with the study of 
flowering phints there grow up an 
interest in lower forms of plant life 
such as algae and fungi and the 
inieros(!opic forms fir.st domon- 
strated by Leeuwouhook (1632- 
1723). Loouwenhoek did not be- 
(pK^atU to the world his jealously 
guarded secrets of Ions manufac- 
tnro, and for a long time after his 
death there wuiS a scarcity of good 
oi)tidal instruments ; but other 
workers began to improve avail- 
able miewoseopes, and by the 
middle of the 19tli century much 
knowledge had boon amassed. 

The 19th century as a whole 
Hhow(Ml a va,Ht and comparatively 
rapid inen^aso in scientific; learning 
both in Givat Britain and op the 
Gontinent. Pre-eminent among 
biologistiS was Charles Darwin 
(1899-82) who, in his famous 
book on Tlio Origin of Species, 
published in 1859 alter more than 
29 years’ thought and research, 
propounded the theory which 
boars his name aaid which com- 
])letely altered all j)reviauH specu- 
lation as to the origin of life. In 
contradiction to the then current 
view that oarii living organism 
was ereat(‘d on(;e and for all at the 
same period in the earth’s history, 
i.e. Hpo(;iaI creation, Darwin stated 
that every living organism is 
doHcondod from a simpler ancestor, 
the earlier giving rise to the later 
by a gradual process of modifica- 
tion and Hcdection of such modifi- 
cations by (ioin petition, i.e. the 
Ho-ealled “ struggle for existence.” 
This theory of evolution gave rise 
to c()nHiclorablo controversy at the 
time but a c(;ntury later had not 
boon seriously cbailongod. 

In ]9()9 the study of plants 
nneeivod a grt;at inqxfiiis in the 
discovery of the rc'oords of the 
work of Grt;g()r Johann Mendel 
( 1 822-84 ) . in the garden of his 
monastcuy at Briinu ho made a 
series of (experiments in the 
hybridisation of plants, notably 
Pimm mtivum, the edible pea. 
Although his work was published 
in 1866, it was ignored ; after 1900 
the significance of his laws of 
heredity came to be appreciated 
and very quickly revolutionised 
man’s control over the food plants 
— and animals — upon which his 
life depends. 

Botany has so many aspects 
that every man may be in some 
sense a botanist. There is no 
doubt that the arresting beauty 
and profusion of the wild flowers— 
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I. Laminaria dlgitata, a kind of seaweed. 2. SUmo 7 - Marsh club moss, Lveopodmin invindntum. 

fungus, Craterium minutum. 3- Sulphur Tuft 8. Fir cone of the spruce, Picea exc<‘lsa. 9. ' 

toadstool, Hvpboloma fasciculare. 4. Lichen, tail, Lquisetuin arvcnse. 

Cladonia pyxidata. 5. Moss, Mnium hornura. baccata. 11, Marsh niangold, Caltna palustris, 

6. Prickly shield fern', Nephrodium spinulosuni. 12. Wake robin or cuckoo pint, Arum maciilaturu 
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notably willow-herb or rosebay 
{Epilohium angni^fifoU which 
so quickly, even in central London, 
colonised the sites cleared by 
bombing from the air during the 
Second Great War proved a great 
stimulus to the interest in botany 
of many town dwellers to whom 
it had been a closed book. 

Main Plant Groups 
The plant kingdom with which 
botany is concerned includes 
organisms of very diverse kinds 
and may he conveniently divided 
into seven main groups : 

1. Angiosperms or flowering 
plants. These may be herbs, 
trees, or shrubs and all bear 
flowers and later seeds. The 
angiosperms are the most highly 
evolved group of plants. 

2. Gyivinosperms. These are 
seed hearing trees characterised 
by the fact that the ovule (and 
later the seed) is borne naked 
and is not protected in an ovary 
as in a flowering plant. The most 
important group of { ymno- 
sperms at the present time is 
that of the (onifers or cone- 
bearing trees, e.g. the pines 
{Pinus spp.) and spruces {Picea 
spp.). Many gymnospenns are 
kiiovTi only as fossils and are of 
great botanical interest. 

3. Pteriodophyta. These 
include the ferns (Pilicales), the 
horsetails (Equisetales), and the 
clubmosses (Lycopodiales). They 
are primitive land plants which 
exhibit Alternation of Genera- 
tions and which are de- 
pendent upon free water for 
sexual production. 

4. Bryophyta. This includes 
all the mosses (Musci) and the 
liverw’orts (Hepaticae). 

5. Awae, a vast assemblage 
of primitive plants wliich range 
in size from the microscopic 
{e.g. Chlamydormnast) to the 
enormous brown seaweeds. Most- 
of the algae are aquatic but 
some will grow in any damp 
situation. 

6. Ftje'GI. This group of 
organisms, with the bacteria, 
differ from the rest of the plant 
kingdom by not possessing the 
green colouring matter chloro- 
phyll and so are unable to build 
up carbohydrates from carbon 
dioxide ^ and water by photo- 
synthesis. Fungi feed either 
parasitically on living organisms 
or else saprophytically on dead 
organic matter, 

7. Bacteria. These are 
generally considered to belong 


to the plant kingdom. They are 
of great economic importanco 
and a whole science, bacterio- 
logy, is devoted to their study. 
Some bacteria are pathogenic, 
producing diseases in human 
beings and animals. Some live 
in the soil and play an important 
part in influencing soil fertility. 
The science of botany is divided 
into a number of different fields, 
some of which have developed so 
much and become so specialised 
as almost to form separate sciences. 
The study of the form of a plant 
is called morphology and includes 
anatomy, the study of its struc- 
ture ; hi«tology, the study of its 
tissues ; and cytology, the study 
of the details of cell structure. 
Physiology is concerned with the 
functioning of the plant, and 
deals with such fundamental bio 
logical matters as growth and 
respiration (both of which are 
characteristics of all living or- 
ganisms), with water and salt up- 
take, and with photosynthesis. 
Taxonomy is concerned with the 
naming and classification of plants 
and has obvious links with plant 
geography, wliich is the study of 
plant distribution. 

One of the mo.st fascinating 
aspects of botany is ecology — the 
study of plants in relation to their 
environment. Ecology combines 
both laboratory and field work and 
is the meeting point of many 
branches of the subject. Soine 
geneticists are interested primarily 
in plants, and plant genetics and 
plant breeding have important 
economic aspects. Fossil botany, 
plant chemistry, and microbiology 
are other aspects of the science of 
plant life. 

Botanical Research 
In the U.K. fcotanical research is 
carried out in departments of 
botany in all universities and in 
many research institute 3 main- 
tained by the state or by private 
interests. These institutes are 
usually concerned with some 
specialised aspect of the subject, 
since botany has much to con- 
tribute to the studies of agriculture, 
forestry, and wood technology. 
The study of plants is of vital 
importance to the health and well- 
being of the peoples of the earth, 
and realization of this has given 
to botany a steadily growing 
importance among the sciences. 

Bibliography, History of Botany 
1530-1860, J. von Sacha, new ed. 
1906 ; History of Botany 1860- 
1900, J. Reynolds Green, 1909: 
Makers of British Botany, ed. F W 
Oliver, 1913 ; Biology of Flowering 
Plants, Skene, 1924; Botany of 
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1950; Flora of Iho British Isles’ 
Claphuin, I’ulin, k Wurlnirp. 1052- 
Plant Form and Fiuu'tion, Fritsch 
and Raliisluiry , 1 l)5tJ ; Poniilar 

Book of Bot any, ed . J . Jiamsbotlom, 
1 9i)3. 


Botany Bay. {Shallow inlet, one 
to three miles wide, on the E. coast 
of N(^w Boutin Wales, Australia, 
five miles ,S. of {Sydney. It w<as clis- 
covered and named by Captain 
Cook in 1770: in his journal for 
Sunday, May 0, 1770,' he wrote, 
‘‘ The grt^at quantity of New 
Plants, etc., Mr. Banks and Dr. 
Solandcr collected in this place oc- 
caRif)necl my giving it the name of 
Botany Bay.” Chosen in 1787, on 
the reconnnendation of Banks, as 
the site of tlu^ first pcntil settlement 
in Anstralhi, it proved unsuitable, 
and ilu‘ settloment min established 
instead on the sit(‘ on which now 
stands {Sydn(‘y. fi'he name Botany 
Bay continiual, howewer, to be 
used a:S a po]mlar term for any con- 
vict station in Australia ; and in 
the course of time residential and 
industrial suburbs of {Sydney came 
to line the bay : {Sydney’s main 
power station is at Bunnorong, and 
thca*o is a large oil refinery at 
Kurroll. 


Bot Fly. Name for various 
pmusitic flies of the families Oes- 
tridac and Gasterojflulidae, which 
arc common iti most parts of the 
worhl. The most familiar British 
tyj)es are those wliich infest the ox, 
the sheep, and the horse. The ox 
bot fli(‘H or ox wa,rhl(^ flies (Hypo- 
derma bovU and //. I meat urn) lay 
their eggs on tlio legs and flanks of 
cattles utta.ching them to the hair. 
The larvae burrow into the tissues 
until they reach the back where 
they cause HW(dlings or warbles. 



Bot Fly. (Left) Gasterophilus 
intestinalis ; (right) Oestrus ovis 


Tliese, when numerous, affect the 
health of the animals, and spoil the 
hide for conversion into leather. 

The sheep bot fly {Oestrus ovis) 
lays its eggs in the nostrils, and the 
larvae work their way up the nasal 
passages into the head. The horse 
hot fly {Oasterophilus intesUnalis) 
deposits its eggs on the hairs of the 
host. The eggs, or the young 
larvae, are licked by the horse and 
are thus convoyed to the aliment- 
ary canal, wnere they attach 


BOTH 


tbenisclvcH by hookn to ibc* wallH 
of the gullet' and wtonuuih. H(‘ro 

they live for about _a yc^ar, wluai 
they are exjKdkal witih the exere- 
ment and pupate in the grouinl. 

Both. Surname of two Dutch 
brothers, Antlrif^s (KiO!) 50) and 
Jan (l(>l(Dr)2). both born at 



Both. Detail from an Italian land- 
scape by Jan Both, in the National 
Gallery, London 

Utreoht, who are nmnnnbortMl as 
painters. TIunr fatinn’ was ^ u 
painter of glass ; th(\v studied 
with him, and Jan was later ap- 
prenticed to Abi'aluim Blo(unart. 
About 1030 they went to Home 
where they came uruier tlu^ iti- 
fluence of Claude Lorrain. Andri(‘.s, 
who is said to have j)aint('d the 
figures into Jaads roniantu^ land- 
scapes, foil out of a gotniola at 
Venice and was drowned in 1(550. 
After his death Jiin rt'tnrned to 
Utrecht, Ho is reproHonted at the 
National Gallery, fjondon ; the 
Louvre, Paris ; Ainstta’dam an<l 
The Hague. His pieturcs are dis- 
tinguished by clear, warm colour 
Botha, Louis (18(52-1919). 
South African soldier and states- 
man. Born at Greytown, Natal, 
Sept. 27, 18(52, 
the son of a 
Boer farmer, he 
passed much of 
his early life in 
the Transvaal, 
fighting for 
D i n i z u 1 u 
against his Zulu 
■enemies, and 
serving as a Louis Botha, 

native com- S. Alrioan statesman 

missioner in 1884. In 1896 he was 
elected to the Transvaal Volkaraad 
and, as an opponent of Kruger, 
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ondeavoun'd to pixwent war with 
Croat Ih'itain. But on th(‘ out- 
bn'ak of the South African War 
in 181)9, he at onct' jolmal in the 
invasion of Natal. ITis abilities 
Hoon brought him to the front; he 
commamU'd the Boers who div 
1end(''d tlu' paHsage of tlu' Tug(‘la, 
and aft<‘r Joulxui’s di'atb was 
(’,omman<l('r-in-chi(d‘ until the (uid 
of hoHtilit icH. He was inlluential 
in persuading the Boiu’h to ac'cept 
tlu' pcaiee Icrnm at V(uveniging. 

Iloidile to the Milner adminiw- 
traCon, but loyally ace(‘pting 
I, be nc'W conditions and British 
HovercMgnty, Botha worked for the 
prosperity of the Transvaal, and 
on th<‘ grant.ing of self-government 
bf'oame its pnuni<r in 1007. In 
1910, as l(‘a<ler of th(' dominant 
Nationalist party, he was Sideetf'd 
as the first pnaniia' of the new 
ITnion of Bonth Africa — a union 
he had w'orked bard to ('stablish. 
Th(‘ lirst four y(‘ars of his premier- 
ship wer(^ marked by the st'et^ssion 
of (hmeral Hertzog and the mon* 
extreme Nattionalists from tlu^ 
party in 1013, and by th(t general 
strike of 1914, firmly dealt with 
by tlu^ govc'rnnn'Ut, also by at- 
tempts to allay racial hatred and to 
eousolida.t(' the country on a basis 
ofmati<rial proHp(n‘ity and order. In 
1914, on th(^ outJ)reak of the First 
Great War, Botha unhesitatingly 
declared for participation, and 
although ho had to face rebcdliou, 
orushecl this and conducted the 

modid campaign that di'privcd the 
n r .Q \iV A rymn. 


BOTHWELL 

m. long, has an averages breadth of 
1(.)() m. and a maximum (kipth of 
890 ft. It receives most of tho 
largo rivers of Swcxhui and Fin- 
land : eonliains numerous isknids, 
ineduding the Aaland group at» tho 
entrance, wandhaiiks and rocdcs, 
and has many harbours and towns 
on its shores. Its waters an* oidy 
sliglitly salt, and it is frozcui during 
tho winter for from three to five 
months, 

Bothwell. Parish and town of 
Lanarkshire, B(;othind. On the 
Clyde, 8 m. by rly. 8.K. of Glasgow, 
it gives its name to a eo. (‘on- 
stitueney. It has coal and iron 
mines and quarries. Near is 
]h)thwell Brig, where the Eoyalist 




Germans of S.W. Africa. 

This done, he plunged into tho 
Htrifei caused by the pending general 
(dection. Botha’s eh‘Ctoral pro- 
gram mt* was one of seeing the war 
through, but his party lost some 
HC'ats and their majority in the 
House of Ass(unbly. He remained 
in power, howewer, relying on the 
support of th(^ Unionist party, and 
during tho next four years was 
r(‘sponsibU5 for sending a contin- 
gent to fight in Fnropo and for a 
policy of loyalty to the Empire. 
In 1907 he was made a privy 
councillor, tho only title ho would 
accept, and in 1919 he attended the 
Peace. Conference at Versailles, and 
signed the treaty with Germany. 
Returning to South Africa, he died 
Aug. 27, 1919. Consult Lives, H. 
Spender, 1920; Earl Buxton, 1924; 
V. Engelcnburg, 1929. 

Bothma. Former name of the 
territory at the hearl of tho Gulf of 
Bothnia. Tho W. part now Mongn 
to Sweden and the K. to Finland. 

Bothnia, Gulf of. The northern 
oxteuBion of tho Baltic Sea. Ex- 
tending N.N.E., it is bordered by 
Sweden and Finland, is about 410 


Bothwell Castle, Lanarkshire. Ruins 
oi the ancient Scottish stronghold 

forces defeated the Covenanters, 
June 22, 1(579. Bothwell GastUs an . 
historic fortress, is now in ruins. 
It stands on olovatccl ground (‘allcxl 
Bothwell Bank, round the base of 
which winds the Cfiydcs and is 
variously stated to have been built 
in tho ’l2th and IJth centuries. 
Joanna Baillie, tho poet (17(52- 
1851), was a native <T Bothw<‘ll. 
Pop. (1951) parish, (53,193. 

Bothwell, James Hepbuun, 
4Tn Earl (15,3(5-78). Scottish 
noble. Educated by IfisgramUmek*, 

Bishop Hep- 
burn of Moi'ay, 
hesueoeed(‘d his 
Father as ('arl of 
Bothwell and 
hereditary lord 
high admiral of 
8 e 0 1 land in 
1556. Although 
I he profess (id 
adherence to 
tho refoi'med 
religion, he supported the govern- 
numt of tho regent, Mary of TA>r- 
rainc, by whom lie was (xuployi'd in 
France, His own turbulence and 
the jealousy of Murray involvtHi 
him in a succession of riots and 
brawls, which k*d more than once 
to his imprisonment or (‘xile. lii 
1565 Mary Qu(*en of Scots, tluiu 
married to Darnley, reeaUe<l him 



James, 4th Earl o£ 
Bothwell 
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from Prance, and in 1566 Bothwell 
married Jean Gordon, sister of the 
earl of Hnntly. In the murder of 
Rizzio BothweU had no part, but 
he joined the queen after her bight 
from Holyrood. In the plot 
against Darnley he was the chief 
actor, but he was acquitted after a 
trial which, as the chief prosecutor, 
Lennox, dared not attend, was 
little better than a farce. 

In April. 1567, BothweU seized 
and carried off the queen to Dun- 
bar, and in May, when he had 
divorced his wife, they were mar- 
ried at Holyrood, BothweU being 
made duke of Orlmey and Shet- 
land. But the nobles had risen in 
revolt, and when the rival armies 
met at Carberry HiU, BothweU’ s 
forces dispersed without a struggle, 
and the queen became a prisoner. 
BothweU escaped to Shetland, and 
thence to Norway. Arrested and 
sent to Denmark in Jan., 1568, 
he passed his remaining years in 
prison at Malmo and Dragsholra. 
in Zealand, losing his reason before 
his death, April 14, 1578. See 
Casket Letters ; Mary Queen of 
Scots ; consult Life, Character, and 
Times, R. G.-Browne, 1937. 

Botocudos (Port, botoque, bung). 
Portuguese name of a South 
American Indian tribe. They in- 
habit forests between the river 
Pardo and the Doce river in east- 
ern Brazil, The name indicates the 
wooden plugs worn in lower lip and 
ears. They are the best kijown 
representatives of the great Tapuya 
people (Tupi, enemies) which occu- 
pied the forest region until over- 
come by the Caraio. . They Uve 
without stone implements, un- 
clad, and use leaf-shelters. Their 
food, among which they include 
edible earths, is cooked in canes or 
eaten raw. 

Botolph (d. c. 680). An English 
saint. Bom in England, the son of 
Christian parents, he was sent with 
his brother, Adulf, to the Contin- 
ent for study. Having become a 
monk, he returned to England, and 
was granted land in Leicestershire 
or Suifolk, where he established a 
monastery. More than 50 churches, 
for the most part in East Anglia 
and Yorkshire, are dedicated to 
him, as well as two in London. 
His festival in England is June 17, 
in Scotland June 25. 

Botoshani orBotochany. Towm 
of Rumania. Situated on the river 
Shiska, in the region of Suceava in 
N. Moldavia, it lies about 60 m. 
N.W. of Jassy with which it is con- 
nected by rly. It is a commercial 
centre, with important industries, 
which include the manufacture of 
paper, soap, cotton goods, and 


clothing. Pop. (1948) 29,145. It Paris, formed the first Assyrian 
is named after the Mongol chid museum ; and Botta’s Monuments 
Batu Khan (q.v.), grandson of do Ninive Ddeou verts et Decrits, 
Jenghiz Khan, who invaded filled live volumes, 1849-50. In 
Europe in 123.5. 1848 he published Inscriptions 

Bo Tree {Ficus religiosa). The Decouvortes a Khorsabad. He was 
sacred fig-tree of India, also called consul-general pt Jerusalem, 1846, 
peepul. Tree of the family Urtica- and Tripoli, 1857, and retiring in 
ceae, it is a native of India, where 1868, died at Achcrcs, near Paris, 
it is held sacred to Buddha. It April 18, 1870. 
differs from the common fig in Bottesini, Gtovakni (1822-89). 
having undivided leaves of a heart Italian musician. Born at Crema, 
shape with a long slender point or in Lombardy, Dec. 24, 1822, he 
tail ('‘ dripping point ”), and from studied music, spoeialising in the 
the banyan {q.v . ) in that its lateral double-bass, at M ilan, and then ap- 
branches are not supported by .peared as double-bass virtuoso in 
prop-like roots. The leaves arc Italy. He composed several operas, 
continually in motion like those of Cristoforo Colombo and Marion 
the aspen, and are supposed to Delorme among them, and an ora- 
provide a cooler shade than other torio, Thc^ Garden of Olivet. He 
trees. Beneath the Bo Tree at died at Parma, July 7, 1889. 
Buddh Gaya, in Bihar, Gautama, Botticelli, Sandro. Name by 
after seven weeks of contemplation, which the great Italian painter 
became Buddha, the Enlightened. Alessandro di Mariano dei Eilipepi 
A branch conveyed to Anuradha- {c. 1444-1510) is known. In his 
pura, Ceylon (288 B.O.), is much early days he was employed by an 
venerated by pilgrims. elder brother, Antonio, at gold- 

Botryti$ (Gr. botrys, bunch of smith’s work in Prato. He first 
grapes). Composite genus of fungi studied i)ainting under Fra Filippo 
consisting of their imperfect stages Lippi. Afterwards he is stated to 
only, i.e. those which reproduce have worked with the brothers 
by asexual spores and have no Pollaiuolo. In his paintings there 
sexual organs. Various species are is an escape from the rigidity of the 
commonly seen as a grcy-wdiitc earlier s(!hool, unitet] W'itb a aur- 
mould on decaying fruit, wood, etc. vival of its spiritual fueling. 

Botta, Carlo Giusurrii: GuoLt- His special <iualities as a painter 
ELMO (1766-1837). Italian his- are his acut(^ sense of decoration, 
torian. Born Nov. 6, 1760, at San his intense love of swift and grace- 
Giorgio del Canavese, Piedmont, fnl movenxmt, and his marvellous 
he studied medicine at Turin, and power of n'presenting such move- 
was arrested and imprisoned in ment ; his (extraordinary skill as a 
1792for sympathy with the French draughtsman for intricate and 
Revolution. He was a member of limail (h'sign ; and his ability to 
the provisional government of couvcty th(^ finding of open air. He 
Piedmont in 1799, and when was pewhaps ilic first to give land- 
Piedmont was incorporated witli scape its due slmre in art, and to 
France was a deputy in the Corps realize the ideas of infinity and 
Legislatif. In 1830 


he was pensioned by 
Charles Albert ' of 
Savoy. He died in 
Paris, Aug. 10, 1837. 

Botta , Paul Smile 
(1802-70). Fronch- 
Italian archaeologist. 
The son of Carlo 
Giuseppe Botta, he 
was born at Turin, 
Dec. 6, 1802. He 
collected natural his- 
tory material in 
America ; became 
Mehemet All’s phy- 
sician in 1830 ; was 
French consul at 



Sandro Botticelli, 
Italian painter 

So.lf-portraU from his Ailora- 
tion of the Maui, Vfflzi 
Qallcry, Plorenoe 


Space. Ho had a 
mast(U'ly power of 
drawing animals, and 
of r(> pro son ting 
fiow(^rH and foliage. 

His most notable 
pieturt^s are in Flor- 
ence, especially The 
Birth of Venus, 
Adoration of the 
Magi, The Magnificat, 
two of Judith and 
Holofernos, the ex- 
tremely beautiful 
P r i m a V e r a , S . 
Augustine in his 
Study, and Calumny 
and Fortitude. 


Alexandria in 1833 ; and French Other examples are in the National 
consular agent at Mosul in 1842, Gallery, London. 

Beginning archaeological work at His work in Rome, carried out 
Nineveh, he proceeded, in 1843, between 1481 and 1483 for Pope 
tS where, aided by Sixtus IV, is represented by the 

Flandin, he excavated Sargon’s three frescoes in the Sistine Chapel, 
palace. The remains, removed to The Temptation of Christ, Scones 
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BOTTLE-NOSED WHALE 



Botticelli’s lamous picture La Primavera (Spring). One ot tUe most beautilul allegorioal productions of tne Renaissance, 
it is distinguished by harmony of thought and expression, and, despite the effects of time, remains a poem in colour 


from the Life of Mosoh, and The 
Fall of Korah. One of hiw j^roatonb 
Madonna and Child pioturon, for- 
merly in Prince Chigi’ft collection, 
went bo a private purohaaor in the 
U.S.A. ; other works to ) 3 ;allcriefl in 
Berlin, Milan, Munich^ and I^cnin- 
grad. Two freficocR from the Villa 
Lemmi are in the Louvre, in PariH. 

Botticelli was rcsponsiblo for de- 
signs supplied to many engravers, 
especially toBaldini, l)ut no work of 
the graver has boon idontili<Ml as his. 
His drawings include a wonderful 
series of illustrations for Dante, 
executed partly in silver point 
and partly in pen and ink. feoino 
of those are in Berlin, others are in 
the Vatican library. His latest 
picture Was the wonderful group 
of the Adoration of the ShopKerds 
in the National Gallery ; as tar as 
is known, the only picture ho ever 
signed and dated. He died May, 
1510, being buried in the church 
of Ognissanti, F'loronoe. ConsttU 
Lives, H. P. Horne, 1908; A. 
Venturi, 1927. Pron. BottychoUy, 

Botticini, Francksco (c. 1446- 
97). Italian painter. Born at Flor- 
ence, his art shows the influence 
of many contemporaries, notably 
of Botticelli. He is represented in 
the Florentine galleries, National 
Gallery, London, New York, and 
Stockholm. Pron. Bottycheeny. 

Bottle (late Lat. buticula, Uttle 
cask ; Fr. bouteille). A narrow- 
necked vessel for holding liquids. 


Of the various materials ’of which 
bottles have boon made tho skins 
of goats and other animals arc 
probably tho oarliost. Skin bottles 
w(To used by tho ancient Hebrews 
and Egyptians, and in classical an- 
tiqtiity, and they are still common 
in Asia, Africa, and S. Furopo. In 
medieval Europe leather was a 
popular material and gave rise to 
tho oommon inn sign, The Leather 
Bottle, rdass is now tho most 
general matorial for making bottles. 
Tho Italian peasants carry thoir 
wine in bottles made of gourds, 
and in tho U.8.A. unbroakablo 
bott-los aro made of paper. Tho 
OhinoHo mako exquisite bottles of 
such intractable materials as jade 
and rock-crystal. -S’ee Glass. 

Bottle-brush Plant {Gallisle- 
man speciomtM), Evergreen shrub 
of the family Myrtaceao. It is 
native to Westcjrn Australia, and 
has alternate, lanco-shapod leaves, 
and flowers in crowded spikes on 
tho old shoots. Tho numerous sta- 
mens, which are a brilliant scarlet, 
aro the most conspicuous feature 
of these flower-spikes, and ns they 
stand out all around the spike they 
produce tho form of a bottle-brush. 
The name bottle-brush is also 
applied to the N. Amorioan grass, 
Se:taria viridis, from the similar 
shape of the flower-spikes. 

Bottle-gourd {Lagemria vuU 
garis). Genus consisting of a single 
species of the family Orourbitaoeao. 


A native of the 
Asia and Africa. 



Bottle-gourd 
Fruit and leaves 


warm parts of 
it is an annual 
trailing or 0 limb- 
ing herb with 
tendrils, and 
ho a r t-B h a p 0 d 
loaves, 'r h o 
flowers are 
white, the 
males distinct 
from tho fe- 
males, as in tho 
related vege- 
table marrow. 
The fruit is vari- 
able in form, 
most part flask- 


but it is for the 
shaped with swollen, rounded baa© 
and narrow neck, 

Bottle-nosed Whale {IJypero- 
bdon rosir(itu$). Species of whale 
whoso high forehead and short, 



Bottle -nosod whale, much valued 
tor the exoellenoe and (Quantity ot 
its oil 


narrow beak aro somewhat sug- 
gestive of the shoulder and nook of 
a bottle. It inhabits tho northern 
seas. Tho animals usually swim in 
small herds and are from 25 ft. to 
30 ft. in length, light brown on the 
back and greyish white beneath. 
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They feed chiefly on small cuttle- 
fish. The bottle-nosed whale is 
hunted for its oil, of which about 
two tons may be obtained from a 
good-sized adult, with about two 
cwt. of spermaceti. See Whale. 

Bottle- tree {Sterctilia rupedris). 
Evergreen tree of the family Ster- 
cnhaceae, A native of Austraha, 



Bottle-tree. Example ol its curious 
trunk, from Queensland 


it is remarkable on account of the 
bottle-like tapering of its trunk. 
The leaves are either simple and 
slender, or divided into from five 
to nine leaflets arranged like those 
of the horse-chestnut. The wood is 
of a loose texture and abounds in 
sweet mucilage, which can be used 
for food ; and the fibres are used 
for making nets. 

IVIachme. Device for 
filling and corking or capping 
bottles. In a typical machine 
used for filling bottles sealed with 
corks, the liquid is carried by 
pipes from the vat to a circular 
container, having attached to its 
underside twelve inverted funnels. 
Beneath each funnel is a metal 
cup to hold the bottles, twelve of 
which are filled at a time. Into 
the tube of each funnel a wetted 
cork is automatically placed and 
driven downwards by a plunger. 
A vent tube is also inserted in 
each bottle to provide an outlet 
for the air during filling. When a 
foot -lever is depressed, the cup 
holding the bottle is forced up 
agamst a rubber washer, this 
automatically turning on the 
liquid. A valve mechanism en- 
sures that only sufficient liquid 


flows through the funnel to fill the 
bottle, and immediately the bottle 
is full, the plunger descends and 
drives the cork fully home. 

Another type of machine, exten- 
sively employed for filling milk 
bottles, works on a somewhat 
similar principle, but instead of a 
foot-pedal to raise the bottles to 
the fiUing nozzle, the nozzles are 
moved down to the bottles. The 
bottles are filled alternately, and 
as each is filled it is automatically 
pushed along a guideway to the 
capping machine. The capping 
machine is synchronised with the 
fiUing machine and is fitted with a 
battery of capping heads which 
cut out, stamp, and fix the 
aluminium caps. In machines 
capping milk bottles, the dies are 
changed each day according to 
the code letter denoting the day 
of filling. From the capping 
machine, the bottles pass on a 
transporter belt past an examining 
machine which automatically re- 
Jects any partly filled or faulty 
bottles. A machine of this type 
can fill 7,000 bottles an hour. 

Bottom. Leading comic char- 
acter in Shakespeare’s A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. A 
weaver by trade, he takes the part 
of Pyramus, the lover, in a per- 
formance of a tragedy at the 
wedding of duke Theseus. Titania, 
queen of the fairies, falls in love 
with him while he is transformed 
with an ass’s head. 

Bottomley, Gordon (1874- 
1948). British poet. Born Feb. 20, 
1874, at Keigliley, W. Riding, 
Yorks, and educated there. His 
major works, e.g. The Riding to 
Lithend, 1909, Gruach, 1921, 
Lyric Plays, 1932, were metrical 
drama suitable for declamation. 
His verse was tragic in spirit and 


metrically resourceful. He died 
Aug. 2r>, 1948. Ho was a close 
friend of Paul Nash. Their corre- 
spondence was published under the 
title Poet and Painter in 1955. 

Bottomley, Horatio William 
( 1 860 - 1 033 ). British j ournalist 
and financier. Ho was born March 

23, 1860. In 
1884 he start- 
ed a gi;oup of 
London sub- 
urban weekly 
newspapers. 
It failed in 
18 91, and 
B o 1 1 o m 1 ey 
was prosecu- 
ted, but, de* 

Horatio Bottomley, fending him- 
British journalist self with skill, 

itted. 

There follow- 
ed a fantastic period of Company- 
promotion which brought him great 
wealth, quickly dissipated. In 
1906 he founded John Bull which 
at first specialised iix sensational 
personal attacks. Ho was a con- 
summate journalist, but bis pro- 
vocative statements and financial 
pcculiai‘iti(\s (uiusihI his publishers 
to sever connexion with him in 
1021. J 1 0 was M .P. (first Liberal, 
then Tndep(^uclent) for South 
Hackney, 1906-12 and from 1918 
until, sout(nicc<l in 1922 to seven 
years’ penal servitude, for fraud, 
he was expelh^d from the House. 
Released in 1927, ho died in 
poverty, Muv 26, 1933. Consult 
Lives, H. J. Houston, 1023; S. T. 
Felstoad, 1936 ; J. Symons, 1955. 

Bottomry. Term for a nautical 
contract. It means the borrowing 
by the owiut, or, under certain 
conditions, by the master, of 
money on fcljo security of the vessel, 
and sometimes of the cargo, to en- 
able h(Tto make or 
complete a voy- 
age. If the ship 
is lost the lender 
cannot recover the 
money from the 
borrower. If there 
are two bottomry 
bonds on a ship, 
and there is not 
sufficient money 
to discharge both, 
the second bond 
takes precedence 
of the first. 

Bottrop. Town 
of Westphalia, 
Germany, 9 m. 
N.E. of Duisburg. 
It has large coal 
mines and a ben- 
zol plant. Pop. 
82,159. 



Bottling Machine. Automatic machine which and 
caps bottles of milk in a single operation 
Courtesv of XJ.D. Engineerino Co., Ltd, 
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Botulism. Acuii(' vnri('i,y of 
food poiHoniiTi? wliioh dilVon ft'oni 
that of the L-roup in that. it. 

is caused by a poison o)abom(.<‘.() by 
the organism ^ Vo.s7 rifli u tn hof a / / a //-s’ 
and not by tlu‘ orgn.nistn bsolf. 
It is a very ran*, (lis<^a,s(^ n'Hulting 
from (n,ting contaminaiod bxKi, 
almost always 1 iinu*d bios or 

fruit. Symptoms jipp<Nir from 
12-48 hours aiXor iiilWit.ioii. 
Nervous symptoms, usiinlly <y(^ 
symptoms siuili as dilln’iilly in 
reading, double vision, dilati(‘d and 
fixed pupils, nuvy b(^ ])r(‘(U‘d(‘d by 
vomiting and diarrhoon,. hilli- 
culty in swallowing a.n(l speaking 
and giddiness follow. I)<*nth may 
occur from rospiraiory ])a,i’alysis 
or pnoumotna in iVoju 4 8 days. 
Convalescence is vi*ry slow in 
those who recover, hbudality raU' 
varies from 15 p.e.“'70 pan 
Anti-serum should be giviui ns 
soon as the diagnosis is nnuh*. An 
injection of morphia should be 
given as this delays the {ie.ti<In of 
the toxin, d’he stomach should b(^ 
washed out and nasal feeding 
should be started. 

Botwinnik, MriciiAin ([>. ItJll). 
Russian chess playau'. Born in 
St. Petersburg (B(*n ingrad) Aug. 
17, 1911, ho WHS a lirst eluss 
player at the ag(^ of 14 and in 
1931 won ilu^ chain [)ionHhi^> of tla^ 
Soviet LJuion. fb^ tieil lor lirst 
place with Oapabhine.a in JVlosiiovv, 
1935, and at Nottingham, 11)35. 
After the Second CnMit, War, lui 
gained the world tith*, 11)48, 
retaining it 11151, 1954, and 11)50. 

Bouak4. 4\)wn ol' tln^ ivory 
Coast, Pnaudi West Africa., capitn.l 
of a division of tlm same name. It 
is on the Ahidja.n-Ouagadougou 
riy. Its climate is pl(vi.Hu.nt, and 
there are colleges, a hosfiital, and 
an aerodrome. Pop. (11)54)38,830 
Africans, 1,000 Buropi^ans. Tlui 
division of Boua.k6 pnaluciis (;of« 
fee, cotton, tobacco, manioc ; 
weaving and cattle- and horse- 
breeding arc the chief ocHnitiaiions. 
Pop. (1954 est.) 300, 000. 

Bouch, Sir Thomas (1823 80). 
British engineer, (umstrnetor of tlu^ 
first Tay Bridge. Born at Thursby, 
Cumberland, P(*b. 22, 1822, be was 
son of a captain in tin's merebant 
service. At 17 ho In^gan to work for 
a railway (mgineer and in 1844 was 
made resident enginc'cr on tln^ 
Stockton and Darlington Railway. 
In 1849 he took a similar appoint- 
ment on a Scottish line ; and in 
1854 he set up as a civil engineer 
on his own. He constructed the 
first Tay Bridge, open<*d on May 
31, 1878 (its collapse in a gale 
Dec. 28, 1879, was a terrible blow 
to him). Ho died Oct. 30, 1880. 


Boucher, Fran(;ois (1703-70). 
Pn'iK’.h painter, tin* favouriti^ 
artist of Mine. d(' Pompadour. 

Born in Paris, 
S(^pt. 21), 1703, 
ho received his 
first instruc- 
tion from his 
fa,tlu‘r, Htudi(*d 
with Moims 
and was for a 
time em])loy(sl 

Francois Boucher, ns an (uigTa ver 

French painter a.nd illnstira.tor 
ratuihni hu m.hiu 

1723 lu* gaiiK'd tlu^ prix do R.om<‘. 
and lidei'spi'iit s<'V(*r;dy(*ars study- 
inp; in Haly. Afft'r his return to 
Paris in 1731 In^ won admiration 
as tilic! puint(u' of volupi.uons idylls 
and of portrnii.s, iiiehidiag stnu'ral 
of Mnn*. dt^ Pompadour, and was 
eli*et(‘d t.o the Aeademie royah^ d<i 
pi'intnn^ et. scnlptun*. In 1755 In^ 
i)e<!Hme dir('<*tor of the. Oobelins 
lapi'stry fae.l.ory, and in 1705 w*as 
appointed jiaintca’ to Bonis XV. 
He died in Paris May 30, 1770. He 
is r(^pi’(*H<*nled at the Douvre, 



Boucher. Idyllic pastoral scene by 
this isth-oentury French painter 


Paris ; the National Dallery, 
London; and many other im- 
})ortant gal lories. 

Boucher-Desnoyers, A uq ustm 
Uasoari) Loins, Baron (1779™ 
1857), Krevnoh engraver. He was 
horn in Paris, Dec. 20, 1779, and 
studied undiu" Lcthi^riu In 1799 
an engraving in the dotted style of 
Lefdvrifs Venus and Ouj-iid gained 
him a priKo at the Salon, When in 
1810 Napoleon commanded him to 
engrave a portrait of Marie Louise, 
he produced a likeness which was 
oivcuhiU'd throughout Paris. He 
became painter to Charles X in 
1825 and a baron throe years later, 
His engravings of RapbaePs La 
Belle JardiniTre and 1-A*onardo’8 
Virgin of the Rocks arc masterly. 


Bouches-du-Rhone. Dc'parl- 
nu'iit of Prance, iravt'i'scd by tin* 
Ithone, wliieh, navigable, fur 27 m. 
wh.hiu t.he dept., Hows into tlu^ 
IVh'diU'rranean through many elmn- 
iR'ls. By 000 n.o, t.lu*r(* was a. 
(JriHdv Hi'ttU^ment in the ari*a. In- 
dustries d('V(4op(*-cl a fter the Bt'cond 
(3ri*at War inelnde oil u'lini ug and 
the mining of ligiuti*. Halt is pro- 
du(U‘d from the inarsli(*s. Agri- 
(udture Oourislu's in i.he wcsll- 
wati'i’cd valhsys ; fruit, olivi's, 
(*ai'ly vt‘getabl(*s, wluait., the vine 
are important prodiud.s. Rhu' is 
grown imu'ousingly. On tln^ great 
plains of Oamnrgue and (Van, 
HW{*pt by the “ mislral,” she<‘p are 
reared and horses bi’iMl. ^lar- 
H(‘iIh*H is the capital ; other lowns 

Aix, Tara, scon, and Arh's. Pop. 
(1954) 1,04,8,702. 

Boucicault, Dion. Name 
adoiitcd by Dionysius Lai'diim* 
Bourskpiot (1822 00), British 
dra-matisiand 
actor. Born 
in Dublin, 

Dee. 20, 1822, 
and (alucateil 
a t B r u c e 
Oustle Htibool, 

Totten luvm, 
and Ijinaluii 
University, 

Bo noicault 
made bis lirst 
appearance on 
tho London stages a,t 'fln^ Priu- 
CiOHs’s, tJune 14, 1852, in bis own 
play 9’be Vampire. Hc! wrote or 
adapted some 140 [)i(‘ces, including 
Jjondon Assuranm*, 1841 ; The 
Octoroon, 1801 ; 'Pho Slianghraun 
in whieh he made a big snceesH as 
an actor, 1875. His own 4’he Ool- 
leeu Bawu ran for 300 iiiglits in 
London, 1800-4)1. lh*settk‘d in the 
U.8.A. 1870, and died in New' York, 
Hept. 18, 1890. 

His son, Dion 0. Boueieaidt 
(1859 1920), a Hueei'ssful pro- 
du(»er, nittor, and manager, mar- 
ried Irene Vanbrugh ((p\). 

His daughter, Nina Boinneault 
(1807-1950), was the first P(*U‘r 
.Pan, 1003. She first app(uire<l in her 
father's play» 'fhe Oolli‘(*n Ba.wn, 
in the U.S.A., 1883. Maldhg her 
d6bnt in London in O'ln^ New Wing, 
1892, she ap})eared also in 'fhe 
Light That Failed, 1903 ; Quality 
Street, 1913 ; Honu' Uhat, 1927'; 
Frolio Wind, 1935; Waste, 1930. 

Boudicca. Nee Boadiiu'a. 

Boudin, Lours HuofcNF (1824 ■ 
98). French paintm*, Born at Hon- 
fleur, July 12, 1824, went to sea. 
as a boy, afterwards assisting his 
father in business at Havn*, 'I’lna’i^ 
ho met various paint(‘rH, tin* ri^sult 
being that hi' went to Paris to 




Dion Boucicault, 
Bi'iHsh dramatlfifc 
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study. A great painter of sea and 
sky/ he first exhibited at the 
Salon in 1859, and for nearly 40 
years he ■worked at his art, chiefly 
in Normandy. He helped to or- 
ganize the fiVst Impressionist ex- 
hibition, 1874. He died Aug. 8, 
1898. He is represented in the 
Wallace Collection, London. 

Boufflers, Louis Fean^ois, 
Due UE (1644-1711). French -sol- 
dier. Bom in Picardy, Jan. 10, 
1644, he entered the army serving 
in the wars of Louis XIV, and 
under Turenne in the Dutch Re- 
public. He was made a marshal of 
France in 1693 after the victory of 
Steinkirk. He distinguished him- 
self particularly by his defence of 
Namur in 1695 against William 
HI, and of Lille in 1708 against 
Prince Eugene. After Malplaquet, 
the retreat of the French army was 
conducted under his orders with 
such skill that neither men nor 
cannon were lost. He died at Fon- 
tainebleau, Aug. 22, 1711. His son, 
Joseph Marie, due de Boufflers 
(1706-47), was also marshal of 
France, Pron. Boof-lare. 

Boufflers, Stanislas Jean, 
Marquis de (1738-1815). French 
soldier and man of letters, com- 
monly known as the Chevalier de 
Boufflers. Born at Lun^ville, May 
31, 1738, be joined the military 
order of the ICnights of Malta, and 
after some years of service rose to 
the rank of marshal. He was gov- 
ernor of Senegal, 1785-87, and his 
administration of the colony was 
both humane and successful. He 
was made a member of the Acad- 
emy in 1788, and of the states- 
general in 1789. He left France at 
the Revolution, but, having 
returned, was in 1814 made joint 
librarian of the Bibliotheque 
Mazarine. He died in Paris, 
Jan. 18, 1815. 

Bougainvillaea. A genus of 
climbing shrubs of the family Nyc- 
taginaceae. Natives of S. America, 

^ Vi 1 ” have in- 

ti [ ^ conspicuous 
^ r ’ greenish flow- 

' largely culti- 

J k|^ vated in green- 

houses on ac- 
, count of their 
I showiness, due 

BougamviHaea. of rosy bracts 
Leaves and flowers by wLicb the 

flowers are surrounded. The shrub 
is named after Louis Antoine de 
Bougainville. 

Bougainville. Largest of the 
Solomon Islands, Pacific Ocean. 
Under German control 1898-1914, 
it became Australian mandated 


territory, 1921, and was placed 
under U.N. trusteeship, as part of 
the territory of New Guinea, in 
1946. Kieta, on the E. coast, is 
the administrative h.q. of the 
island, which is 130 m. long by 40- 
60 m. wide ; area, 3,880 sq. m. 
Of volcanic formation, Bougain- 
ville is almost entirely occupied l)y 
a forest-covered range, which in- 
cludes Mt, Balbi, 10,170 ft., and 
Mt. Borgana, 6,560 ft., both active 
volcanoes. Its people are of 
Melanesian stock. The chief in- 
dustry is copra production ; of less 
importance are cocoa and rubber 
production, and the collecting 
of trochus and green snail shell. 
Minerals, known to exist, await 
exploration. Pop. (1954) 48,758. 

During the Second Great War 
the Japanese landed on Bougain- 
ville at Kieta on April 6, 1942, and, 
the island being undefended, soon 
overran it. LT.S. Marines landed 
in Empress Augusta Bay Nov. 1, 
1943, and by Dec. 31 established an 
enclave which was not extended 
until Australian forces took over in 
Nov., 1944. In savage fighting, 
they drove the Japanese into 
pockets ill the S.B. and N. of the 
island ; some 20,000 surrendered 
at Torokina, on Empress Augusta 
Bay, on Sept. 8, 1945. 

Bougainville, Louis Antoine 
DE (1729-1811). French naviga- 
tor. Bom in Paris, Nov. 11, 1729, 
ho became an 


'I I advocate, and 

j then entered 

j the army. In 

I' ! 1756 he dia- 

] t i n g u i s h e d 

himself as 

^ aide - de - cam p 

j ’ to Montcalm 

^ in Canada. 

L. A. de Bougainville. After serving 
French navigator ; • 

m Germany in 

1761, he left the army and in 1763 
joined the navy and was sent to 
establish a French colony on tho 
Falkland Islands. He was the first 
French seaman to circumnavigate 
the globe, and in his Voyage round 
the World (1766-69), Eng. trans. 
J. R. Forster, 1772, he added con- 
siderably to the geographical and 
scientific knowledge of the ago. He 
died Aug. 31, 1811, and is com- 
memorated by one of the Solomon 
Islands, a strait in New Hebrides, 
and by the shrub Bougainvillaea. 
Consult Life, M. Thiery, 1932. 

Bough, Samuel (1822-78). 
British land,scape painter. Born 
at Carlisle, Jan. 8, 1822, he spent 
many years as a scene painter and 
settled down as a landscape painter 
in Edinburgh in 1855. He was 
elected to the Scottish Academy 


in 1875. He died in Edinburgh, 
Nov. 19, 1878. 

Boughtoix, Gp^oroe Henry 
(183.3-1905). British painter and 
illustrator. Born near Norwich, 
Dec. 4, 1<S33, lie spent his 

childhood in New York, his parents 
having emigrated, and subse- 
quently studied in Paris before he 
settled in London, 1863. He first 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
1863, and showed regularly until 
his death. Ho was identified with 
paintings of New England episodes 
and costume, and his narrative 
paintings of sentii mental subjects 
w'ere highly popular. Ho died 
Jan. 19, 1905. 

Boughton, Rutland (b. 1878). 
British composer. Ho was born 
Jan. 23, 1878, and educated at 

Aylesbury en- 
dowed school 
and the Royal 
College of 
Music. His 
first notable 
composition. 
Midnight, a 
choral and 
orchestral 
work, was per- 
Rutland Boughton, formed at the 

British composer Birmingham 

festival, 1909. In 1914 he founded, 
with Christopher W^alshe, the 
Glastonbury festival, for which ho 
wrote operas and music dramas, 
chiefly based on tlie Arthurian 
legends. The most successful was 
The Immortal Hour, a musical 
setting of the poetical fantasy by 
William Sharp (qjh). Originally 
given at the Old Vic, I^ondon, 
1920, it was performed with great 
success at the Regent Theatre, 
1922-23, and revived 1926 and 
1932, Boughton’s other works 
include Bcdldcdiom ; The Round 
Table : The Queen of Cornwall ; 
and a number of songs. 

Bougie OR Bug I AH. Seaport of 
Algeria. Situated on the Bay of 
Bougie and on tho declivity of Mt. 
Guraya, it is 1 20 m. E. of Algiers, 
with which city it is connected by 
rly. via Beni Mansour. As tho 
Saldao of the Romans it formed an 
important station in Mauritania, 
but later sank into obscurity. 
Part of the Roman wall exists. 

In 1833 Bougie, then a small 
village, was captured by the 
French, who have since made it a 
strong fortress and commercial 
centre. In 1913 it ranked as the 
fifth port in Algeria. It has long 
been celebrated for the manufac- 
ture of bougies (wax-candles). On 
Nov. 11, 1942, it was occupied by 
British and U.S. troops {see N. 
Africa Campaigns). Pop. 30,659. 
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Bouguereau, Ai)<)[.piik Wil- 
liam (1825-11)05). Kroiipli ])a,iiiiot\ 
Born at La Roohollo, Op wliulu'd 

niuLu- Piaoi 
a,ii(l in 1850 
won t0(' prix 
(1(‘ lloilKL 
a.cLi(‘v«‘(l ])Opu- 
lai’il<v with l./U. 

(loiiHO- 

lairicp, 1877, 
a, 11(1 TIu' Lirlli 
of V(aiUH, 1870, 
WiUiamBouguereau, ^ rc'produc- 
French pamtor J,,. 

first have ina(l(‘ him wi<l(dy known. 
The appreciation of a lar^n^ puhlie 
for his work has not been caidorsed 
by critics and artisiis, for wlioiu 
neither its fancifulness nor its 
classicism atones for the lack _ of 
reality and sincerity. dh'd 

Aug. 20, 1005. 

Bouillon. Small town of B(d- 
gium. In Luxembourg prov., it 
stands 1) m. N.L. of S(MhMi, on 
both banks of the S(nnoiN, Tlno’c 
are remains of its easlle, Indow 
which the river Hows almost in a 
circle. Tlu^ counts of Bouillon, 
most famous member of which wa,s 
(Jodfrey, a. kunlcr of tlu^ lirst 
crusade, 1000 d)0, took iilun'r munct 
from here. Pop. (1047) 2,818. 

Boulanger, ClKoiinnH PitNiWT 
Jean MAitin (1807 01). Krcmeh 
soldier. Born at Itenm^s, April 20, 
18J17, he entered the army in 1850. 
After Hcrviee in Italy, Alg(M’in, aud 
(lochin-Lhina, he returntHl to St. 
Cyr as an instnietor. Ih^ wn-s 
wounded early in tlu' Oghiijig for 
Paris in 1870. In 1881, as gen(M*a.l 
(le brigade, he was made insp(S'tor 
of infantry at th(‘ W'ur ollicux In 
1884, pro m ote( 1 g (U 1 6 ral d e d i v i s io n , 
he was sent to Tunis in eommand 
of the army of oeempation. 

Made minister of war in 1880 
through Olomeuceau’s inllnemas 
with his youthful ap[)earanc(% blue 
eyes, reddish hair, golden beard, 
and figbtipg record, lie eaptureil 
the fancy of the Paris mob ; and 
leaders of more than one group 
representing .Preuch disiiontcuts 
with the Third Jiepublic saw in 
him the figurehead recpiirc'd for a 
concerted attacik on parlianumtary 
government. 

A new cabinet formed in 1887 
did not include him, and to get him 
out of Paris he was appointed to a 
command at Clermont-Ferrand. 
His departure on July 8 provoked 
an immense popular demonstra- 
tion. In Nov. ho was hack con- 
ferring with his supporters who by 
now included the Orl^anists. He 
was put forward as candidate in 
several areas ; the government 
suspended him for coming to Paris 




BouKuereau. “ Charity,” a typical example of the work of this French painter 

Hu (>/ llir Al'i (UtUi'i'U <Ji>inviit of the ('oi'tiovaiion of 


without l(‘av(\ 11 (' \wis triuinph- 

anlly ridiurncd in a by-(d(M‘lion in 
tho Aisne; govcrntmuii. dis- 
nuHsi'd liim from tlu^ army. Me 
was badly wonmhal in a duel warn 
by i'hi’i preiuku' Klmpud.. 

' Stnuulals alfce.ting the lavsidimt, 
Jul(‘H (b'cvy, foriual (Ji'i'vy’H r(‘- 
sigmition ; in new ckaduons Bou- 
langer was returned for thnn^ de- 
])artmentH ; and on Jan. 27, 1881), 
recuuvcsl 245,001) votes out of 
424 ,()()() in a hy-ek'ciion for a Paris 
vaimu’y : his enthiisiastic snp- 
portiM’s proposed^ an immediait^ 
march on tlu^ l^lysi'e, and the 
govta'innent expi'etial a cmip <Vr((tl; 
but limdatiger did nothing. 

Reprieved, tlu' government 
aliolislu'd multiple (‘andi(hu'i(‘H,and 
issued awarrantfor Boulanger's ar- 
rest ; l:e fl(‘d 
(on April 1) 
to JiruHsels. 

In Aug. be 
was c o n - 
demned in 
absence to 
jierpetual im- 
jirisonmoiit. 
in the o](‘(3- 
tionsof 8t)pt,, 

1889, held 
u a d e V t h o 
new law, 
his ill-assorted and loaderlesa 
followeis were orushingly de- 
feated, and ho refused to return to 
France. He shot himself at 
Brussels Sept. 30, 1891, on the 
grave of his mistress, Mmo 
Marguerite do Bonnomains. His 
ignominious failure ruined the 
Orli^anist oauBe. 



Georgies Boulanger, 
French soldier 


Boulanger, Nadia JtrnTF/rTF. 
(1). 1887), FriMich composer, con- 
dmd.or, and tiuufiicr. Born in Pa-ris 
(Sept, id, 1887, she was educm-Lal 
at tlu^ Pai’i.s (1onH<M’va4()ir(% study- 
ing (iOnifiosition with (iahrud 
Fann' ; and in 1908 gained the 
scHiond ptix d(^ liome for he-r 
cantata, im SinNne. She taught a,t 
th(^ (ionservatoiie and at tlu^ 
American cons(u’vatory at Fon- 
iiain(d)l(MUi, mimhering Aaron (kip- 
laml and Lermo.x B(u*keley among 
liermany pupils. M<u* eoinpositions 
includcfi music to d'Annun/ao’s 
(httk M’ort(‘, and various orchestral 
and instrumental pieces. 

Boulay de la Meurthe, CloMTts 
Antoinu JAOijniiJH (Ida DDF .Joh- 
Kini (1701 dH4f)). French poll- 
tician. Son (d’ a, Vosgt's pcuisant, he 
was tadlod io the bar, a.nd became 
a lawyer in Ihvris. fh'i supported 
the Rlwolution in 1 789, and fought 
at Valmy, but was forei^d to hide 
during th(‘ Terror. Me assisted in 
framing the constitution for the 
consulate, and was employt^l by 
Napoleon in drafting the (hvil (lode 
and dealing with problems of land 
tenure. For this he was created a 
count. Proscribed during 1815-19, 
he died in Paris, Feb. 4, 1840. 

Boulder. Mining town of 
West(wn Australia, 37() m. F.N.F. 
of Ik^rth on the Tianscoutinental 
railway. It is on the Kalgoorlie 
goldfield, in the section eallial the 
golden mile which, opened c„ 1900, 
reached its peak in 1903, The sur- 
face deposits have long betm worki^l 
out, and mechanical methods are 
used to win low-grade ori^s from 
greater (Rpths. Pop. (1954) (5,271 . 
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BOULOGN E-BILLANCOURT 


Boulder Clay. Stiff clay con- 
taining boulders and stones of 
various sizes and having a glacial 
origin. The clay itself often shows 
affinities relating it to the local 
underlying bedrock, but the 
boulders may have travelled great 
distances. The deposit is derived 
from ground-up rock-flour and 
rocks carried by glaciers, and is 
laid down as the ice melts or the 
glacier retreats. It thus mantles 
the solid rock below ; it fills pre- 
existing hollows, masks solid rock 
features, and often rests upon a 
rock surface smoothed, polished, 
and grooved by the passage of ice. 
The boulders are usually sub- 
angular in shape, and those that 
were carried at the bottom of the 
ice-sheet are polished and striated 
by their having been dragged over 
the solid underlying rock. 

In the British Isles boulder clay 
occupies considerable areas north 
of the Thames-Severn estuaries ; 
in N. America, north of the Great 
Lakes ; in Europe, much of the N. 
European plain ; all having been 
deposited by the great ice-sheets 
of the Glacial Period. In the 
British Isles Scandinavian bould- 
ers are common in the clays of the 
east of England; Shap granite 
is distributed a long way vS. of its 
source ; Scotch granites and Lake 
District rocks occur as boulders 
over the Cheshire plain and as far 


S. as S. and W. Wales, indicating 
the direction in which the icc 
travelled across the islands. This 
deposit has modified the topo- 
graphy of Britain by filling valleys 
and estuaries, and by diverting the 
pre-existing drainage. Boulder 
clays of earlier periods exist in 
the Cambrian of Scandinavia and 
among the Permo-Triassic rocks of 
India, S. Africa, and Australia. 

Boulder Dam. Name during 
1936-47 of the Hoover Dam {q.v.), 
built across the Black Canyon of 
the Coloraao Biver. 

Boule (Gr., great advice). Term 
used in ancientGreeceforthecoii ncil 
of government in Athens, Corinth, 
and other cities. Something of the 
kind existed in Homeric times, 
but nothing definite is known 
about its constitution and func- 
tion until after the time of Solon. 

The boule appears to have 
originated with Solon, but a more 
permanent form was given to it 
by Cleistheiies about 508 B.c. He 
raised the number of its members 
from 400 to 500, 50 from each of 
the ten tribes. Every part of 
Attica was represented, the mem- 
bers being chosen by lot. It was the 
supreme administrative authority, 
supervising the work of the 
archons and other magistrates, 
as well as the filnances and the 
affairs of the army and navy. It 
was a court of justice, and al- 


though powerless to make laws, 
had the right of considering and 
reporting upon all proposed legis- 
lation before this wont belore the 
coclesia (general assembly) for con- 
firmation or rejection. 

The powers of the boule were 
thus not unlike those of a modem 
cabinet. To save members from 
continuous attendance, the year 
was divided into ten parts, and 
the fifty members from each tribe 
acted in turn as a committee, 
carrying on the business for a 
tenth of the year. 

Boulevard (Gcr. Bolhverk, ram- 
part). Word used for a broad 
street or avenue planted with trees. 
Originally a boulevard was an 
earthwork erected to hold artillery 
during a siege, and was usually 
built against the town walls. When 
the fortiiications of many French 
cities were pulled down, the name 
was transferred to tlie promenades 
laid out on their sites. The boule- 
vards of Jkiris are noted, and from 
France this scheme of town im- 
provement spread to England and 
elsewhere. 

Boulogne-Billancourt. Town 
ot‘ Franco, adjoining Paris. Called 
Menuls-los-kSt. Cloud until in 1319 
some citizens brought back a 
miraculous imago from Boulogne- 
sur-IVler, built a church for it, and 
changed their towm’s name to Bou- 
logne-sur-Seiuo, it was renamed 
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Boulogne. The fishing harbour OK the cort ol France showing buildings put up to replace those destroyed during 

the fighting and air attacks o! the Second Great War 


Boulogno-Billaiiconrt in 1025. U 
makes motor cars, bio.ycOt'H, noro- 
planes, and ohcmioalH. lN)p. 
(1954) 93,098. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer. Town of 
Frances cdiicf fisiung wnvport of tibo 
department of PaH*de-(bihiiH. It 
stands on the KagliHli (ll»amud at 
the mouth of the river Liane 157 m. 
by rly. N. by W. of PariH. In the 
upper town tins old rjunparbw sur- 
round the castlo (13th century), 
\ised as a barrat^kH ; Louis 
Napoleon (tho future Napok'ou 
III) was imprisonefl th(u*c^ for a. 
short time in 1840. N(^ar by is 
the cathedral of Notre^ Diime, r(^- 
built 1827-06. In the low(n’ town 
is tho port, a fine modern harbour 
much used for trallic betw('(m 
England and France ; its road- 
stead is 108 acres in extent. Therts 
are salt and oil refinerk^H, factoric^s 
for preserving food and for making 
biscuits, chicory, linen, cordage, 
iron and steel goods ; also ships’ 
stores. Fish-curing is important. 

Early called Portus Ckisoriacus 
and later Bononia or Bolonia, after 
having boon a possession of tho 
duke of Burgundy it was jouwHl to 
the crown in 1477 by Louis XL 
The English held the town during 
15t4-60. A column crowned with a 
statue of Napoleon I commemor- 
ates the camp he set up hero in 
1804 with the intention of in- 
vading England. Boulogne was 
the birthplace of yainte Beuve, 
Mariette, and Constant Coquelin. 

During the First Groat War the 
town and port were under British 
military administration and some 
millions of British soldiers passed 
through its rest camps. The casino 
and many hotels were given up to 
the Red Cross. For the admirable 


conduct of its inhabitants during 
aerial bombardnuMits, Boulogne 
was awardcfl tho Oroix de (Ln*rre. 

Early ii\ tho S<»(M)nd (h’eat War 
a medical base was eKtablisbed tiear 
Ikndogm's ; and British rc'ar head- 
quarters moved hac^k to tho town 
for a few days in May, 1940. On 
May 22 the 20tli Guards brigade 
and a force of Royal Marinos wore 
sent from Englaml ; Germans 
entered the town next day, and 
forced tluuu out of it. German 
troops and barges later collected 
at Boulogne with tlie intention of 
invading England were heavily 
bombed. A sucec'ssful British 
Commando raid was tnado jjear 
tho port, April 22, 1942. During 
tho war Boulogne underwent 487 
aerial bombardments, (ilanadians 
liberated the town, much of it in 
ruins, ir» fierce lighting S<q')t, 17-22, 
1944. Pop. (1954) 41,870. 



Boulogne. The Calais Gate, with the 
cathedral of Notre Dame behind 



Boult, 8rft Adrian Ctonuro (b. 
1889), British (amductor. Born at 
Chester, April 
8, 1889, he was 
educated at 
Westminster 
and Christ 
Church, Ox- 
ford, and Hub- 
a e q u e n 1 1 y 
atucluHl music 
at Leipzig cou- 
servatoriuiu. 

He was eon- 
duetior for tlio 
ILiyal Philharmonic Hoeiefy 1918- 
1 9 ; taught at tho R.O.M. 1919-30 ; 
and was musical <lirector of the 
City of Birmingham orchestra 
1924-30. In 1930 he became 
director and conductor of the 
B.B.O. symphony orchestra, giv- 
ing up his direc.torsbip in 1942 
to concentrate on conducting 
until he resigned to become chief 
conductor of tho Tjondoii Philhar- 
monic, 1950- 57. During Continen- 
tal and American tours ho intro- 


Sir Adrian Boult, 
British conductor 


duced many English works, and 
his intorpretatiouH, especially of 
Elgar, commanded attention. He 
was knighted in 1937. 

Boulton, Matthmw (1728- 
1809). British engineer. He was 
born in Birmingham, Sept. 3, 1728, 
and onterod and soon enlarged the 
business of silver stamper (tarried 
on by his father. In 1762 he 
opened works at 8oho, near Bir- 
mingham, for the production of 
metal wares. Tho expansion of his 
factory made necessary a rncjn^ 
abundant source of power, and in 
1772 he entered into partnership 
with James Watt, who was trying 


to perfect his steam engine, at 
first intended only for pumping 
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purposes. Boulton’s energy, and the parish boundaries. The oere- 
Ms money, which he pledged freely, mony took place annually on one 
were of great use to ^Vatt. Boulton of the Rogation days preceding 
turned his attention later to the Ascension Day (between 
manufacture of coins and coining and June 2). The parish pnest. the 
machinery. He died Aug. IS, 1S09. churchwardens, the beadle, and 


Boundaries. Lines forming the 
limits of a particular piece of land. 
Boundaries between nations con- 

■■■1 I ■■ 
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other parish oflicials perambulated 
the boundaries accompanied by 
boys, who heat the boundary 
stones with boughs. As an aid to 
memory the urchins were some- 
times beaten or bumped on the 
stones. Before the Reformation 
the prayer or asking (Lat. rogare, 
to ask) for a good harvest was a 
featui'e of the procession. 

The custom may be a survival of 
the Roman Terminalia, the festival 
of Terminus, the god of landmarks, 
or of the Ambarvalia, when the 
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sist either of natural 
features, e,g. seas, 
rivers, mountains, 
etc., recognized by 
other peoples either 
tacitly or by definite 
agreement, or of lines 
fiSed by treaty or 
arbitration. In Eng- 
land boundaries of 
local areas are deter- 
mined by evidence, 
and are usually 
marked by stones, 
hedges, ditches, and 
the like. The Local 
Government Act of 
1933 as amended by 
the Local Govern- 
ment Boundary 
Commission (Dis- 
solution) Act, 1949, 
makes provision for 
the modification of 
the boundaries of 
cos., hors., urb. and 
rural dists., and par- 
ishes as re(^ired. In Bounds. Choristers o! St. Clement Danes, Westmin- 

some parishes bound- ster, beating one o! their parish boundary marks, 

aries are neriodicallv Above, boundary marks on a wall of St. James’s 

nernetnated bv : left, that of St. Martin-in-the-Fields ; 

Perpetuated by James’s, Westminster 

beating the bounds. 

Bonndaxy Commission. In boundaries were perambulated 
the XJ.K., four permanent bodies with prayers to Ceres or Dea Dia 
of persons, one each for England, (Ops), both goddesses of agricul- 
Scotland, Northern Ireland, and ture and crops. In the north of 
Wales, set up in 1944 and governed England Rogation week is known 
by the House of Commons (Re- as (iang (go) week, in allusion to 
distribution of Seats) Act, 1949. the procession. Beating the 
They report periodically to the bounds, where it survives, or has 


Home secretary as to any changes 
that should be made in electoral 
constituencies so as to secure as far 


been revived, usually takes place 
every third year. 

Bounty (Lat. honitas, goocl- 


as practicable that each constitu- ness). Term for a gift or benefac* 
ency has the same number of tion of any kind. It has been, and 
electors. Before 1944 temporary still is, used for payments made to 
commissions were set up only soldiers and sailors in addition to 
when a re-distribution of seats w^as their pay, the equivalent of the 
contemplated— e.Qf. in 1918. civilian’s bonus, and includes 

Bounds, Beating the. Old money given at the close of a cam- 
English custom for perpetuating paign. The queen’s (king’s) bounty 


BOUNTY ISLANDS 

is money sent to any British 
woman who gives birth to triplets. 

In a special sense bounty is used 
for a grant of public money to aid 
a particular industry. In England 
there was a bounty on corn from 
1688 to 1814, given to stimulate 
production, and more recently 
there have been bounties on sugar. 
In the ISth century bounties were 
freely given in England, and in the 
20tli Canada fostered some of her 
infant industries by this means. 
In other countries the fishing, ship- 
ping, and mining industries have 
been assisted by bounties. In 1907 
the parliament of the Australian 
Commonwealth passed a Bounties 
Act to encourage the production of 
certain articles such as flax. See, 
Queen Anne’s Bounty ; Subsidy. 

Bounty, Mutiny of the. Mu- 
tiny in April, 1789, on H.M.S. 
Bounty. In Dec., 1787, Captain 
William Bligh {g.v.) was sent by 
the British government in com- 
mand of the Bounty to the Society 
Islands. His mission was to collect 
bread-fruit and other vegetable 
products with a view to propagat- 
ing them in the W. Turlies. When 
ho left Tahiti, part of liis crew, 
after six months of easy living 
there, resented their departure and, 
finding Bligh’s hot temper in- 
tolerable, mutinied under tbo 
leadership of Fletcher Christian ; 
and on April 28, 1789, set the 
captain and 18 sailors loyal to him 
adrift in an open boat 23 ft. long 
with a small quantity of provisions 
and no chart.. Bligh sailed this 
boat some 7,000 ra. to Timor, 
which was reached on Juno 14. 

Meanwhile the mutineers re- 
turned in the Bounty to Tahiti, 
whence nine of them, with a few 
native men and women, in 1790 
sailed to uninhabited Pitcairn 
Island whore they established a 
colony. Twelve of the mutineers 
who remained at Tahiti were sub- 
sequently (iaptured and three were 
hanged. The colony on Pitcairn 
Island was not discovered until 
1808 ; by then only one of the 
mutineers, John Adams, was alive ; 
no proceedings w’cre taken against 
him. Consult The Mutiny and 
Piratical Seizure of H.M.S. Bounty, 
John Barrow, now od. 1914 ; The 
Wake of the Bounty, C. S. Wilkin- 
son, 1953. 

Bounty Islands. Group of 13 
uninhabited islands in the 8. 
Pacific belonging to New Zealand. 
Lying N. of the Antipodes Is. and 
about 415 m. S.E. of Port Chal- 
mers, they were discovered by Cap- 
tain Bligh in H.M.8. Bounty, 1788. 
There is a depot for shipwrecked 
mariners on the main island. 




bouquet 

Bouquet. Aroma given olT from 
wine. It ifl duo to a combination of 
caproic, oaprylic, butyri(s oonan- 
thic, pelargonio, and (jtb<‘r al<le- 
bydes and othcra which (h^vedop in 
Wine during formentation TIk'hc 
continue to form when wino w 
stored, and thia incirivHO in the 
bouquet givoa old wino its value. 
The bouquet can be iullucmual by 
fermenting grape juieci with the 
yeasts characteristic of tlio (lilToront 
wines, and in scicntilic viticulture 
much has been done in this manucT 
to improve the bouquet of wim's of 
inferior flavour, ddie word conu's 
from French boNqud, a little wood 
or thicket; hence a bunch of 
flowers and the perfume of thcjHC 
and other articles. Seo. Wiu<\ 

Bourassa, JIioniu 11 ) 512 ). 

Canadian poUlieian and journalist. 
He was born at Monl'i’cnl Siqit. b 
1868, a son of Napoh'on Hourassa,,^ 
an architeei, and a grandson of 
L. J. Fapiiicau (f/.?’.). Ib^ beeame 
the ardent Hpokosman of the 
French Canadians. He sa,! in tlu^ 
federal house of eommons IHDb- 
1908 and 1925-55, ami as leader 
of the Nationalists <)pp<»M(Hl 
Canada’s particupation in both the 
South African War and f'hc> First 
Great War. lie mellowed with 
time, however, and during liis 
second term in parliu-numt was a 
fairly consistent supporter of the 
Liberal govornmenti. He foundt'd 
the Montreal newspaper’, I.<e Dcivoir, 
in 1910. Ho died Aug. 51, 1952. 

Bourbaki, CHAUuifia DwNia 
Sauter (1816-97) French soldier. 
Bom at Fan, April 22, 1810 ho 



C. D. S. Bourbaki, 
FreaoU soldier 
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l)reak Hie (Jorman lines near Bel- 
fort, but his army was (a)mp(dhHl 
to r(direat> to ywit.'/<*rlan(l, wlK'n*) it 
RHismi II was iutcu'ued. 

■illlPmilll In tH8l hn 

retired fro m 
tbe army. He 
died at Bay- 
onne, Sept. 
22, 1897. 

Bourbon, 
t L E 1) E. A 
Fr<m<‘h island 
in the Indian 
O c 0 a n. new 
generally called Rdimion {(/•v,). 

Bourbon. Name of a Fnmoh 
family, mcunlxu's of whiefi were 
kings of France! from 1589 to 1792, 
and again from 1814 to ISIS, also 
rultu’s of Spaitu with a bri(‘f int<('r- 
val, from 1700 to 1951. 1’ho 
nanu' is taken from t he town of 
Bourbon rAreluimbanlt, and the 
district around this, (laUed the 
Bourbonnius, was the first tmri- 
to ry ruled by the family. They 
first aqipear as its lords in the 9th 
century, and in the I5tli Huur 
hein^HS, Beatrix, married Kohert, 
count of Clermont (l250-d5lH), a 
younger son of Ltuiis IX. It is 
owing to this imion that the 
Bourbons, as descendants of the 
early kings of b’ranee, smaiecah'd 
later to tlio throne. In 1 527, 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP 
THE HO USE OF BOURBON 

Henry IV, I55:t-l«10 
Louis XlJl, 1 601 -4:1 


BOURBON 

Robert’s son Louis became duko of 
Bourbon, and Hiis title wa,s held 
by thmn for two eentiurios, until 
t-fie (h'aAili of Charles, constable of 
Bourlxm, in 1527. 

The existing Bourbons aro spnxng 
from a youngm* son of Duke Louis, 
dannvs, count of T^a Marehc% whose 
grandson was Jjouis, count of Ven- 
ddnu^. Fourth in dcHxient from this 
Louis was Antony, who married 
deanne d’ Albreti, luuims of the little 
kingdom of Navarre, and beeame 
king of that fund in 1554. H’heir son 
Henry, on the extinction of tlu^ 
Inmst*. ol' Valois in L5H9, was lunr to 
the throne of Fra.n(x^ and beeame 
Henry IV, His dcwxmdants, 
Louis XI If, XIV, XV, and XVI, 
reigned until the Revolution. 

The Bourhons wi^re restored 
1814-48 wlien Louis Philippe was 
overthrown. ThoFnmeh Bourbons 
are nquH'scnkxl by the Orleans 
braiHih, desc'endants of Bhiliji I, 
duk(^ of Orleans ; tlu' count of 
Ohambord, graiiulHon of Charles X, 
last nqinwyntativo of the senior 
line, died in 1885. By tlu^ death 
in 1929 of the last duke of Orleans 
the claim to the French throne 
])aHHed to .lean, duke of Ouisci 
(1874-1940), and his son Henri, 
<!otmt of Baris (b, 1908). Tlu^ law 
of 1886 banishing tlu^ Bourbons 
xvas abrogated in 1950. 

The Spanish Bourbons are do- 
Hcxmded from Louis XlV, His 
grandson Philip beeame king of 
Fpain in 1700, the War of the 
Spanish Buecession failing to keep 


Louis XlV, 101JH-17t& 

Louis the l)iuii>hln, 

“ Monsieur, " 1061-1711 


Louis, duko of Burgundy 1082-1712 

Louis XV, 1710-1774 

Louis the Dauphin, 1729-05 


IMilllp V of Bpnln 
duko ol' Anjou 
1083-1740 


Perdlnand Vf Olnu’los III Plilllp 
1713-50 1710-8H duko of 

Parma 


Louis XVI Louis Icvni 
1754-93 1755-1824 


ChuruL X 
1767-1830 


Louis XVU 
1785-95 


Louis 
duke o£ 
Angoul^^mo 
1775-1844 


Cfuirles 

Fordlnand 

1778-1820 

Ilonry 
count ol 
Ohambord 
1820-83 


Oluirlos IV 
1748-1819 


1720-05 

For'dlnand I | 
kluK of Parmeso 
1 Two Bourbons 


Porcunand Charles , 

VI I 1788- 1751-1825 ^ 

1784-1833 1855 I Ferdinand 

I 1 Neapolitan auko of 

Isabella II John Bourbons Orleans 
1830-1904 1822-87 1810-42 


Philip I, duke ol 
Orleans, 1640-1701 

PhlUi) a, *1674-1723 
the rogimt 

Louis, duke ol Orleans 
1703-52 
I 

Louis PUUlr»po 
1725-59 

Louis i^hlllppe 
“ EgalltA 
1747-9,3 

Louis p'hllippo 
1773-1850 

king of the French. 1830-48 


Louis 


Francis 


1 

Anton: 


)ny 

duke of prince of duke of 
Nemours .lolnvllh* Moutpcnsler 

1814-lKi 1818-1900 1824-90 


joined the Foreign Legion and 
saw service in Algeria, the Crimoa, 
where he distinguished himself at 
Alma, Inkerman, and Sevastopol, 
and in the Italian campaign of 
1869. In the Franco -Prussian war 
of 1870-71, as commander of the 
army of the East, he attempted to 


Alphonse Hon Carlos 1 

XII 1848-1909 Louis Philippe 

1857-85 I 

I James J. q 

Alphonso b, 1870 1838-94 

XIII I 

1886-1941 1 

1 Philippe 

Alphonao duke of 
1907-38 Orleans 

1869-1926 


Ferdinand 
duke of 
MontdXiUHier 
1884-1924 


Bolx^rt 

duke (>r Chartres 
1840-1910 

, I 

.lean 

duke of Guise 
1874-1940 

Heiirl 

count of I’aris 
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him out. His descendant, Charles 
IV, was driven from his thi'one by 
Napoleon, but, as in France, the 
Bourbons w’ere restored in 1814. 
Ferdinand VII, dying in 1833, left 
only an infant daughter, Isabella, 
whose claim was contested by’ her 
uncle Carlos. In the civil war 
Isabella was victorious, and from 
her the last kings were descended. 

The Spanish Bourbons also pro- 
vided kings for Naples and dukes 
for Parma. In 1738, before his 
accession to Spain in 1759, Charles 
III had secured for himself the 
crown of Naples, with which Sicily 
was then united. When he became 
ruler of Spain he passed on his 
Italian kingdom to his younger son, 
Ferdinand. In 1814, Ferdinand, 
restored after his removal bv 

V 

Napoleon, called himself king of 
the Two Sicilies, and his descen- 
dants ruled there until deprived of 
the throne in 1860. In the same 
year the duchy of Parma, which 
had been ruled by a Bourbon dur- 
ing 1748-1801, and again from 
1847, was also made part of the 
kingdom of Italy. Many represen- 
tatives of the families formerly rul- 
ing in Naples and Parma are alive 
today, as well as a number of 
princes representing other younger 
branches of the French and Spanish 
Boimbons. The princes of Conde, 
famous in the history of France, 
were a branch of the Bourbons. 

Bourbon, Tle. Older name of 
Reunion {q,i\). 

Bourbon, CmjiLES, Due de 
{1490-1527). French soldier, fre- 
quently called the Constable of 
^urbon, whose army sacked 
Rome in 1527. He was born Feb. 
17, 1490, a son of the count of 
Montpensier, head of a younger 
branch of the house of Bourbon ; 
on his marriage to a granddaughter 
of ^ Louis XI, the daughter and 
heiress of Peter, duke of Bourbon, 
Charles assumed the ducal title. 
He won early renown at the Battle 
of Marignano, was made constable 
of France by Francis I in 1515, and 
for a short time was governor of 
the Milanese ; but he and the king 
quarrelled. When Bourbon’s wife 
died in 1521 he was not allowed to 
retain possession of her lands. He 
therefore deserted his country and 
entered the service of the emperor 
Charles V. In 1524 he took com- 
mand of the emperor’s armies in 
Italy. He cleared the French from 
Lombardy, and followed them into 
their own country, but failed to 
take Marseilles. In 1525 he fought 
at Pavia, when Francis was de- 
feated and captured ; then made 
his memorable attack on Rome. 
Bourbon was driven by lack of 


resources to lead his starving 
.army to capture Rome, and was 
killed mounting the walls, May 6, 
1527. Benvenuto Cellini claimed 
to have fired the shot. Consult 
Life, Christopher Hare, 1011. 

Bourbonnais. One of the 
provinces into which France was 
divided before the Revolution. It 
grew up around the town of 
Bourbon TArchambault, whence 
it took its name, and its lords, from 
the 10th century among the most 
powerful of the French nobles, 
were the ancestors of the kings of 
France from Henry IV onwards. 
The department of Allier covers 
most of Bourbonnais. 

Bourboune-les-Baias. Town 
and health resort of France, in the 
department of Haute-Marne. The 
Aquae Borv’cnis of the Romans, it 
is close to the river Amance, 35 m. 
by rly. N.E. of Langres, Its hot 
springs, with a temp, of llO*^- 
150° F., are impregnated with 
chloride of sodium, and are bene- 
ficial in the treatment of rheu- 
matism, arthritis, paralysis, and 
scrofula. Bourbonne-les- Bains has 
a 12tb-century church, a ruined 
castle, and remains of Roman 
baths. Furniture, is made, and 
there are sawmills and flourmills. 
Pop. (1954) 2,702. 

Bourboule, La. Town and spa 
of France, in the department of 
Puy-de-D6me, It stands on the 
Dordogne, 22 m. vS.W. of Cler- 
mont-Ferrand. Formerly a hamlet 
of no importance, it became a 
flourishing health resort on account 
of its hot mineral springs, which 
have a temperature of from 80° to 
130° F. The waters are beneficial 
in the treatment of rheumatism 
and skin diseases ; they are 
strongly arsenical and impregnated 
with bicarbonate of soda, and pos- 
sess great radio-activity. Pop. 
(1954) 3,187. 

Bourebier, Arthue (1864- 
1927). British actor manager. Born 
at Speen, Bucks, the son of a 
soldier, June 22, 1864, he was edu- 
cated at Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford. He helped to found the 
O.U.D.S., and made his first pro- 
fessional appearance as Jaques 
in As You Like It at Wolver- 
hampton in 1889. He was in 
management successively at the 
Royalty, Garrick, Criterion, Plis 
Majesty’s, and Strand theatres. He 
excelled in brusque, bluff parts, 
his Long John Silver, in Treasure 
Island, 1922, being outstanding. 
He died Sept. 14, 1927. Violet 
Vanbrugh {q.v.) was his wife 
1894-1917. Pron. bow^’cher. 

Bourchier, Thomas (c. 1405- 
1486). English cardinal, through 


his mother a great-grandson of 
Edward III. Ho was educated at 
Oxford. In 1434 ho became bishop 
of W'orcesior, in 1443 was trans- 
lated to Ely, and in 1454 was made 
archbishop of Canterbury. He was 
lord chancellor 1455-56. When the 
W ars of the Roses began, Bour- 
chier at first acted as a peacemaker 
in the interests of Henry VI, but 
after Henry’s cause was lost, in 
1461, he supported Edward IV, 
and he crowned Richard HI and 
Heni'y VXT. In 1467 he w’as a 
cardinal. He died March 30. 1486. 

Bourdaloue,LouLs( 1632-1704). 
French preacher. He was born at 
Bourges, Aug. 20, 1632, and entered 

the society of 
Jesus in 1648. 
On the discov- 
ery of his powers 
as an orator in 
1659 he w’as set 
apart solely to 
preach. In 1665 
ho toured 
France, and in 
1669 was trans- 
ferred to Paris. 
Thenceforward 
ho ranks wu‘th Bossuet as the 
greatest of French preachers. 

On the rovocafion of the Edict 
of Nantes, Bourdaloue was sent 
on a mission to the Huguenots in 
Languedoc, and there both Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics 
crowded to hoar him. To contend 
with Protestant rationalism he 
boldly made use of the arguments 
of reason. Ho died in Paris, May 
13, 1704. 

BourdilloH) Francis William 
(1852-1921). British scholar and 
poet. He was acting as tutor to 
the sons of Prince and Princess 
Christian when his first book of 
poems, Among the Flowers, w’as 
published in 1878. Other works 
included a translation of Aucassin 
et Nieolotte. The eight-line poem 
beginning “The night has a thou- 
sand eyes ” is in many collections. 
He died Jan. 13, 1921. 

Bourdon (French, bumble-bee). 
Organ stop. It is usually of 16 ft. 
tone, but sometimes of 8 ft. also, 
on pedal or manual, of the stopped- 
diapason type. Delicately voiced 
specimens are often called Lieblich 
bourdon or sub-bass. When of 
32-ft. pitch, they are named con- 
tra-bourdon. Harmoniums have 
a bourdon stop. 

Bourdon, S6bastien(1616-71). 
French painter. BornatMontpellier, 
Feb. 2, 1616, the son of a glass 
painter, he studied in Paris, and at 
an early age made his way to Rome, 
where he copied masterpieces for 
a living. On his return to Paris in 
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1643, ho wuH ooininisHioiKMl l)y 
goldsmitha' corpotatioii lo paint 
their annual V(4iv(^ picl urn i’nr 
Notre l)ani(‘ ; Huh work, Ihi^ 
Martyrdoni of H. P(d(‘r, in in (ho 
Louvre. During 1(152 54 Ih^ was a, 
■political rerugo(^ in SwuMltui, whor(^ 
de painted the liiHtorio poidraii ol’ 
Queen (IhriHtitui. 1 1 is groat o.st. works 
were hiis ceiling (hworaLion of (h<^ 
gallery of tht^ Hotel d(s l^ndon- 
villiers (Hirioe (hunolislual) and t hat- 
in the Tuilorios. His l)('Hoonl. (Voni 
the OrosH, in th(^ Lonvr(\ may h(^ 
noted. Hodiod in PariH, May S, 1(571, 
Bourdon do L’Oise, Puan<,ois 
Louis (17r)8“-()8). kVenoh revolu- 
tionary, horn at Douy-hslhdH. 
(yomme). He Hat in th<' conven- 
tion, voted ior t he d(ui,( h of LouIh 
XV r, helped to ovinihrow th(‘ 
GirondiwtH, Hupport-ed Danton, a.nd 
to save luTUHclf joined BarraH to 
secure the fall of RoheHpicn’re. llt^ 
represented the ck^partnumt: of tL(‘ 
Oise; Bourdon was his own sur- 
name. A reactionary from tht^ 
time of the coup d'vlal of 1) 'riuw- 
midor (July 27), he heoame a nunn- 
ber of the (tliohicms, th<>) royalist- 
section of the counoil of the Kiv('. 
Hundred whow^ nioknairu'i eanu*! 
from a political Hoeiety (allied t-lu^ 
Club de Clicdiy. Bourdon was ar- 
rested by order of th(^ Direeiory in 
1797, deported to Krenoh (hiiaiia., 
and died at Sinnainary in 17PH, 
Bourg-en-Bressc. 'fown of 
France, in t-he dept-, of Ain. H. is 
on the river KeysHouze 37 m. by 
rly. N.K. of Lyons, d'he church of 
Notre Dame datos from the Itllh 
century. In the Huhurhs lii^s th<^ 
church of Notre Damo d(5 Brou 
(also of the IGth eeniury) with i(.H 
outstanding monumenlH. Bourg 
was the capital of the ammmt pro- 
vince of BroHBo, joined to the 
crown in 1601. It is an aelive 
agricultural centre, BrOHso poultry 
being well known. Hvery yiuir six 
days before Christmas a fair is held 
at which fowls stiCeped in milk and 
powdered white find a ready 
market. The town spceialises in 
the manufaetuvo of rustle Bressan 
furniture. Pop. (1054) 26,000. 

Bourgeois. Term applied gen- 
erally to a member of t,he mercantile 
or shop-keeping middle claHS of a 
community or country, sometimes 
in a disparaging sense. The word 
is French, and originally denoted 
a freeman or citizien of a bourg 
(borough), and later the class 
caM comprehensively the bour- 
geoisie, betw'een the nobility and 
the peasants. From its usual re- 
luctance to cooperate in any violent 
disturbance of established con- 
ditions, it has incurred the resent- 
ment of the extremists in most 



L6on Bourgeois, 
French politician 

Mnnud, Pnrlfi 


revoluliouaiy movcuumis, and in 
RusHia lh(* hoin'g(‘<)iNi(‘ was a 
HpiH'ial ohji'ct of attack in Ihci 
BolsluwiHi^ revolution of 1917. 

Bourgeois. Nanu' of an obso- 
l(h(‘ Hi'/(^ of printing typ(^ (Ix'Ivvihmi 
hr(wi(M' and long prinuw); about- 
eight hn(‘H imd<e a-u incli. J*r<)n. 
hur-joiech 

Bourgeois, LhoN Victor Au- 
(lusTM (1851 H) 25 ). hrcuch poli- 
liciuu lam()UH for his (uirly advo- 
cacy ofa l(‘aigU(‘ 
of nations, lie 
(ait-i'irinl public 
H(M'vic(^ in 1 S 77 , 
hci^anu^ 

(ecti of the 
Tarn in 1882 , 
joiiUHl t h(‘ min- 
istry of th(^ 
interior in 1886 , 
waH prelect of 
p<)lic('! in 1887 , 
and in 1888 was (tcc((ul to tlu^ 
chamhiM’ as radical (h’lputy for tlu^ 
Ma.rn(\ laung four t inu^s r(!sc 4 (H'icd. 
He hi'ld ,s<‘V(‘ral minisitaual ot!ic(‘s 
during 18 J )0 93 , was primhcr 1895 - 
96 , minisliu' of public instruction, 
1898 , and in 1899 n^prcsi'iiic.d 
h'rance a-t- 9 ’lu' Hagiu^ coutcrimci'. 
Pri'sidiml- of thes chamlaa* of dc- 
puticsH, 1902 - 03 , h<* Ixwamo a- 
seuator in 11505 , and was again 
Hcvm'al tinu'sa mliuHtcr until 1017 . 
Bcrmaiumt- dclegati^ of Franco at 
T\u) Hague from 1907 , he was 
aut hor of an (Mirly plan hu* a leagues 
of nations and in 1920 wa,H awarded 
tlu^ Nol )(9 f>eace prize. He dital 
Sept. 29 , 1925 . 

Bourgeois, Sir OnTim Fra nous 
( 1756 - 1811 ). FngliHh palnlcu’. He 
washoriiin i. 4 ondonof' 8 wiHH pareiit- 
ag(s anrl studied under Louther- 
boiirg. In 1791 he IxHianie painter 
to the king of Ikdand, by whom hc^ 
was knig}it-o(L Kloct-od Il.A. in 
1793 , he was ajipointed landsoape 
painter to (Jeorge 11 1 in 1794 . Ho 
died at Dulwich, Jan. H, 1811 . 
There are 20 of his pitdnreH in the 
galhwy he founded at Dulwueh. 

Bourgeois Geutilhoxume, Lr 
(the tradesman turned gentle- 
man). Five-act comedy by Moli6re. 
The (iontral character is M. Jour- 
dain, an elderly tradesman who, 
having Huddenly become rich, 
wislies to learn the ways of society. 
An amiably fatuous perHon, he 
wants to do everything by rule, 
and is delighted to discover that he 
had been talking prose all his life 
without knowing it. With M. Jour- 
dain is contrasted the gentleman 
by birth, Dount Borante, who is 
little better than an adventurer. 
The play was produced at Cham- 
bord, Oct. 14, 1670. MoUeVo played 
M. Jourdain. 


Bourges. Oii-y of France, 
capital of the depart imuit of dher, 
mul fornuu’ly of the province of 
Berry. 1 (- st-ands at< the junction of 
t-h<‘ Ycwri^ and the Auron 144 m. by 
rly. S, of Baris. Though it has im- 
])oria.nti milit ary engineering works, 
iron foundries, an aircraft- in- 
dust-ry, flourmills, oilmillH, dis- 
tilhn'icH, printing works, and some 
of tlu^ hirg(^Ht- oilcloth hudorics in 
lH-ajic(\ if. iH a la^autiful lit-tlc town 
full of nmuvins of th(' past. It w’as 
the Roman Avaricum, diief (own 
of th(' Biturigi^H, iakim 52 me. by 
JuliuH (hcisar. The si'iit of an arch- 
hishoprie, it- has a v(H'y lliui 12th' 
(‘cntury (-lot Inc cathedral with out- 
standing stained glass, and in every 
stri'et lovely old buildings of t.hci 
14th, I5t-h, and Kith cent-uih^s, in- 
cluding thi^ Ihilais fTn.cqueH Hoeur 
(uH('d as la-w courts), tlu^ towm hall, 
and t luMldttl Kallcinand. Bourges 
wuiH the birthplace of Louis XI 
and ol' Bourdalou(^ IbH-ausc^ of its 
cnghu'cring works, it- was heavily 
hoinhiul during th<^ 8(‘.cond Hri'at 
War. Bop, (1954) 53,879. 

Bourget. Lake of Ih'ancc, m^ar 
Aix-lcs- Bnhis, in Savoie dept, K-s 
length is 11 m. and its breadth 
2 m. It (mipties into the Rhone, 
2J m. awu.y, by the Hanal de 
Savicri^s. 

Bourget^ Dio. Town ol' Fraiuai, 
in t-lie (h^part-ment of Sifine, ft is 
a finv mil(‘H N.F. of Baris. In the 
Franco-Vrussian War a furious 
bat-tle was fought luu'(^ in 1870. 
The Fnmch, dght oflicin’s and 80 
men, were defeated after holding 
out- to the last cartridge. A mouu- 
nuait- of thi^ hrokiMi sword” and 
a lit-t-l(s chapel commemorate this 
heroic r(iHistanc<^. L(^ Bourgd- was 
made into an am’odromc^ at tlu^ 
l)(^giunhig of 1914, and developed 
during the First (treat War into 
a hug(^ military air base. From 
1920 it was an impori.a,nt civil 
airport, for long the only airport 
of Baris. Le Bourge^t was the 
llying-off point of Nungessiw and 
Ooli on May 8, 3927, when they 
vanished with their ” wlnt(^ bird.” 
Lindbergh landed h(‘re, May 2D 
H)27, after his solo llight aeross the 
Atlantic^. Pop. (1954) 8,404. 

Bourget, ((hiAHwa.s Johrpii) 
Pauu (1852-11)35), Frendi poet 
and author, born at Amiens, 8cpt, 
2, 1852. His first wu)rk, Da Vh^ 
Tmjuit^to, 1874, wuih a collotition of 
verse. In 1883 ho jmblished criti- 
cal studies, Hssais <lo Bsyehologie 
Oontemporaine. He continued liis 
pessimistic analysis of contempor- 
ary life in his novels, D’ltr^par- 
able, 1884, and Tin Clrimc d’Amour, 
1886. Ho travelled widely, visiting 
the U.S.A. in 1893- 94. 
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BOTirges. Western fagade o£ the 12th 
century cathedral. See page 1339 

In 1SS6 Bourget published a 
second series of essays. Then came 
further novels, Andre Cornelis, 
1887 ; Mensonges, 1887 ; and Le 
Disciple, 1889 ; followed by im- 
pressions of travel, ^Itudes et 
Portraits, 1889-1906 ; Sensations 
dTtalie, 1891 ; and Outre Mer, 
1895, Eng. trans. 1895. His last 
books were Le Sens de la Mort, 
1915; Le Danseur Mondaiiie, 1926. 
In 1894 he was elected to the 
French Academy. He died Dec. 
25, 1935. Consult monograph, E. 
Dimnet, 1913. 

Bomignon, Antoinette (1616- 
1680). French mystic. She was 
bom at Lille, Jan. 13, 1616, ran 
away from home to avoid mar- 
riage, and for a time after her 
father’s death managed a hospital 
in her native town. She main- 
tained that she saw visions, and 
that it had been specially revealed 
to her to restore the purity of 
primitive religion. The essence of 
her doctrine was that religion con- 
sisted in emotion rather than in 
belief or .practice. Banished from 
France, she travelled in the Nether- 
lands and Germany, winning 
many followers. But the sect 
dwindled after her death at 
Frauckes, in E. Friesland, though 
it survived in Scotland until the 
close of the ISth century. Several 
of her works have been translated 
into English. Consult Life, A. K. 
MacEwen, 1910. 

Bourke. To^vn of Cowper co.. 
New South Wales, Australia. It is 
on the S. bank of Darling river, 503 
m. by rly. N.W. of Sydney. It is a 
centre of sheep-farming, and has 
copper-ore mines. 

^urlon Wood, Attack on. 
British operations of the Western 
Front in Nov,, 1917, and Sept., 
1918. They formed an important 


part of the two great battles of 
Cambrai (g'.r.). The wood -lies 3-1 
m. W. of Cambrai, covering a 
gently rismg eminence, reaching a 
fevefof 340 ft., and in shape is a 
rough circle about 2,000 yds. in 
diameter. The Germans w'erc in 
possession of Cambrai, and also 
the wood, w'hioh was strongly 
organized for defence. On the 
opening day of the first battle, 
Nov. 20, 1917, British tanks 

pushed to its outskirts, hut the 
infantry was too tired to support 
them. On Nov. 23 the wood w'as 
cleared by tanks of the 1st 
brigade, supported by infantry of 
the 40th division. Counter-attacks 
follow^ed, and were mainly re- 
pulsed, though the Germans had 
regained a small footing in the E. 
edge of the w'ood by the time the 
Cambrai offensive was broken off 
on Nov. 27. 

On Nov. 30 the German com- 
mander delivered his counter- 
stroke against the salient the 
British had created in front of 
Cambrai. This involved renewed 
attacks on the British troops hold- 
ing Bourlon wood at one flank of 
the salient. Here the Germans 
were unsuccessful through the 
stout resistance of the 1st Berks. 
But they penetrated so deeply on 
the other flank that the wood w^as 
rendered untenable, and it was 
evacuated by order of Gen. Byng 
on Dec. 4-6. 

It w'as finally captured in the 
second and decisive battle of Cam- 
brai, Sept. 27, 1918, by the Cana- 
dian corps and the 7th tank 
battalion. It was attacked from 
the N. and the S., the 4th Canadian 
division storming the village of 
Bourlon to the immediate N., 
while the 3rd drove through the 
wood, smashing aU. strong points. 
Over 10,000 prisoners and 200 
guns were captured, hut British 
and Canadian losses wore heavy. 

Bourmont, Louis DE Ghaisnes, 
Comte de (1773-1846). French 
soldier, born at Bourmont castle, 
Anjou, Sept. 2, 1773. As a royalist 
he became an exile in England dur- 
ing the Revolution, but returned to 
play a prominent part in the 
Vendeanwar, 1794-99. Eventually 
he took service under Napoleon. 
In 1814 he made his peace with 
Louis XVIII, but in 1815 he do- 
dared for Napoleon after the re- 
turn from Elba, again deserting 
him before Waterloo. In 1830 he 
successfully commanded the expe- 
dition to Algeria, and was made a 
marshal, only to be deprived of his 
command by the revolution of that 
year. He refused to take the oath 
of allegiance to Louis Philippe and 



retired to England. His last mili 
tary service w'as in support of 
Miguel, pretender to the throne of 
Portugal, 1833-34. He died at the 
castle of Bourmont, Oct. 27, 1846. 

Bourne or Burn. Anglo-Saxon 
name for a broolc, stream, torrent, 
or rivulet. It is frequently found in 
British place-names, e.g. Bourne, 
Bournemouth, Sittingbournc, Ban- 
nockburn, Tyburn. 

Bourne. An urban district and 
market town of the parts of 
Kesteven, Lines, England. It is 
10 |u. W. of Spalding. It has a 
Norman churdi and traces of a 
castle of Here ward the Wake, also 
the Old Rod Hall in which the Gun- 
powder Plot is said to have been 
hatched. It was the birthplace of 
the 1st Baron Burghloy. Market 
day, Thursday. Pop). (1951) 5,105. 

Bourne, Francis (1861-1935). 
English cardinal and archbishop 
of Westminster. He wms born at 

Clapham, Lon- 
don, March 23, 
1861, and was 
educated at 
Ushaw, S. Sul- 
pice, Paris, and 
Louvain. Or- 
dained priest 
in 1884, after 
serving at 
Blackheath, 
Mortlake, and 
West Grinstcad, ho founded the 
Southwark diocesan seminary, and 
in 1889 became its rector. In 1897 
ho became bishop of Southwark, 
and in 1903 succeeded Cardinal 
Vaughan as archbishop. In 1911 ho 
became a cardinal. His chief pub- 
lication was on ecclesiastical 
training. Ho died Jan. 1, 1935, 
Consult Life, E. Oldineadow, 1944. 

Bourne, Hucai (1772-1852). 
Founder of Primitive Methodism 
in England. Born at Fordhays, 
Staffordshire, April 3, 1772, he was 
brought upj a Wesleyan, became a 
local preacher, and in 1807 began 
holding camp meetings. These 
were condemned by the Wesleyan 
Conference, and in 1808 Bourne 
was expelled from the denomina- 
tion. He gained many followers, 
commonly known as “ ranters,’ 
who formed themselves into a 
separate sect in 1811, and adopted 
the stylo of the Primitive Metho- 
dist Connexion in 1812. Their first 
chapel was built at Timstall, and 
their first annual conference was 
held at Hull in 1820. 

Bourne, who worked as a car- 
penter and builder the greater part 
of his life to avoid taking a stipend 
from the denomination, made 
many preaching tours in Great 
Biitain and Ireland, and visited 


Francis Bourne, 
English cardinal 
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the U.S.A. with jjroat HUf-cc'HH hi liy Sir MiTton IIuhhi'U- 
1844-4h. He liv('(l to hoc over (^otew, i,og('1h(‘r with 
5 000 Primitive JVletluuliHt eha[)elH liin r(‘Hi(len(U‘, bhiHtC'IitT 
built, with a ineTnl)erHhip of Hall, ''Ph(‘ na,tional 
110 000. He wrote a liiHtory ol’ih(‘ Hanatorium wan (‘Htah- 
newbody HhIkhI in IvSof); and 

edited the iViinitive Met lux lint tlun'i^ ar(‘ Hi'Veral (*on- 
Magazinc. He died Oet. II. 1852. valesei'idi honicH. The 

, , , town was the lirnt/ in 

Bournemouth. \^o. horouK i Hugiand to iinstal 
and resort of Hamtishire, taipjlaml. t iviinways latm* 

It stands in the pine-elad valU^y wniau’sede'd by tra-ek- lii& 
_ ^ ot the Houriu^ 

nvuh‘t on Pooh^ 





Bournemouth 
arms 


Jhw, U>7 m. S.W. 
of 'London by tin? 
rail w Ui y. 1 1 h 
eqnahh^ eliniat.i^ 
and pictureH(iu(^ 
ehinew mak(' it a 
faHhionabh'lu'alth 


l(\sH trolley vu'hieU'H 
(buH(‘H). Bonrm'inouth 
is well H(M’vt‘d by rly., 
and therc^ is an airport 
all II urn B ai. to 1 he N. 

Ah a nunnorial of 
the Pii'Ht (h'lNiti Wai' a 



Bournville, near Birminfcham. Exaiaplos o! private 
building on the Bournvillo Village Trust Estate 

Pliolot courli’Hif of (Jiulbui'ii Jjtil, 


Temple of at. Boarnvillo and for improving 
M(Mnory was erected in the upp<‘r the estate and eneonraging hoiiHing 
juni4iyi«y/iy grouiulH ; aiid ill 1945 it and town ])hinning elsewhere. 

„ , . non ''aH deeidtxl to build houHOH for Bournville (‘Hta.l(\ on whieh there 

a fishing nf ooeupation on a nominal jiayuient are more than 5,000 houses, is 

l)y (‘i.Hervi(>e iuen ami w<)mmi ami r. 1,000 aeroB in extent; tlio 
the IJtn eentvuy. duar dc'pendants, Pasnalties and honses arc not reserved for (.ddhnry 

’jiH also 
man- 
land and 
uat. 

8|)aniHh 

(lamui. Xn t,wo or four f.i nu‘, it is 
similar to the gavotUs hut Ix'gins 
ou lih(‘ fourt h crotehed of tlu^ bar 



the public ganhais, whieh follow - . , 

the Bourne and exteml from tile bor, 1900, a pad. hor. 1918. U 
coast to the extiTine iiihui.l limit "lo IIMH n-f iHlnlm tiou 1 uunio- 
of the town; tlie Pino WiilU, n 'vilU (HinHlclnurh l.innml 

splendid avenue from tlui Arcade ^’‘**'* eonslit.muu’U's, I op. 

to the pier; Bose.ombe (jhiiu^ (1951) 144,845. 

Gardens, from Ohristebureh Hoad the composer, was born 

to the sea; Ourley, Middle, b‘Te. ,H. L. Stevenson lived m 
Alum, and Branksome ChiiU'H, Ahnn Ghine, 1884-87. town 

the last two laid out as public m Sandbourne in Hardy s Tess ot 
gardens. There are IB-hoh^ golf D^UrbervilloH. 
links at Meyriek l^ark and QiuHUi’s Bournville. S.W. suburb tif 
Park. Yachting in Boole Harbour Birmingham, Warwii'kshire, Kng- 
is a favourite jiastinus and land. Richard and Heorge ( ddbury 
during the season steanus’s })ly moved their factory her(^ in 1879, 
between Bournemouth and the and during 1895-14)09 bought, land 
Isle of Wight. Bounuunout.h is in the area jind built houses, whieh 
also a centre of historic aud semno sineci 1900 have becui owned and 
interest — the Hardy country, tht^ mlminist.ered by thcii Bournville 
New Forest, Salisbury, and Stone- Village O'rusi. Th(' CHtate is vested 
henge being within tfie distanei^ of in the Bharity (lommiHsioners and 
a half-day’s excursion. (urntrolh^l by a body of trustees. 

The modern entertainment All lialanee of irieoine over e.x- 
pavilion, built at a cost of £500,000, ptmditure is used for now housing 

plays, and dauw« ' - . . J 

all the year round. 

In the decade 
before the Sc^cond 
Groat War a 
million pounds 
was spent on new 
entertainment 
and recreational 
facilities. Public 
buildings include 
fine modern 
churches, free 
libraries, and the 
Bussell-Cotca art 
gallery and 
museum, present- 
ed to the borough 


Bournemouth, jHants. Pavilion and gardens In this 
tavourite S. Coast health resort 

Photo. Southern Rallwau 



and is quiekea* in pacu'. Hxamph'.s 
are found in the suite's of Bach and 
olhpv 17th and 18th century com- 
posers. aSVc <bivotto ; Suit(', 
Bourricnne , Louih Antoikh 
pAUvm.KT HE (1709“ 1854). Fnme-h 
diphmvatist. Born at Sens, July 
9, 1709, and c'ducated at tlu^ 
military school at Brii'nm'i with 
Naj)ol(‘on BonaparBs h(j is ehieliy 
r(‘m<*nih(‘red lor his inaccurate 
Mfanoirx^s Hur Nai)oU'on (1859). As 
a skillecl lawyiT he was summoned 
to Italy in 1797 by Napoleon to 
assist in negotiations with Austria, 
wemt with him to Bgyi>t sc'cre- 
i.aiy, and aft(‘rwardH lu'lped to set 
up tl»e consulate. Owing to his 
aecessibility to bribes and his 
lukewarm support of the Coii- 
timmtal System when French 
rc'presentativo at Hamburg, ho 
fell into disgrace, 1810. He be- 
came a royalist in 1814, and lied to 
Holland during the Hundred 
Days. After 1815 he sat in the 
XYench assembly. About 1852 he 
l)ccame insane. He died at Caen, 
Fob. 7, 1834. 

Bourse, French word meaning 
purse, but used in special simse 
for an exchange, (‘specially a sUatk 
exchange. Tile Bourse par c'xcd- 
hnce is the Btoek Fj.xchange of 
Paris, a One building not far 
from the Palais Royal. Built 
in 1808-20, it is Hurroumhai 
by Corinthian pillars, and 
the interior is Ihudy decorated, 
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The large hail has the parquet, re- 
served for the agents de change or 
official members, at one end ; the 
coulisse is for unofficial members. 

Bourse du Travail (Fr., work 
exchange). The first bourse du tra- 
vail, which aimed at centralising 
labour supply and demand, was set 
up in 1790, but did not last. After 
several imsuccessfnl attempts at 
resuscitation, one was effectively 
started in Paris Feb. 3, 1S87. In 
1S88 Niraes followed, then Mar- 
seilles. There were 14 bourses du 
travail in France in 1892, 150 by 
1908. They are financed by to\vn 
councils, but are managed inde- 
pendently by administrators elect- 
ed for three years by members of 
trade unions. Their main objects 
are to help the trade unions to or- 
ganize educational courses, to pro- 
vide accommodation for meetings, 
to give members legal advice, and 
to provide libraries. 

Boussingaultj-JEiN Baptiste 
Joseph Diehdoxn^ (1802-87). 
French chemist and agriculturist. 
Bom in Paris and educated at St. 
Etienne, he served under Bolivar in 
S. America, whither he had gone as 
a mining engineer. He became pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Lyons, and 
in 1839 a member of the Institute 
and professor of agriculture in 
Paris. His most importan t worlc was 
a treatise on rural economy (1844), 
later enlarged and republished as 
Agronomie, Chimie Agricole et 
Physiol ogie. He died May 11, 1887. 

Bonssn. Towm of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Hainaut. Situated in 
the coalmining district, 7 m. by 
rly. W. of Mons, it has foundries, 
smelting works, and engineering 
and boat- building shops. There is 
an old castle. Pop. (1947) 12,325. 


Boutrous, Etienne Emilt 
Marie (1845-1921). French philo- 
sopher. Bom at Montrouge, Seine, 

July 28, 1845 
he was e d u ■ 
cated in Paris 
and at the 
university ol 
Heidelberg. 
Hia De la Con- 
tingence d e s 
Lois d e la 
Nature ap- 
A K M. BontTonx, peared in 1874. 
French philoaophet After holdins 

Manuel, Pam - , . = 

professorships 
of philosophy at the universities ol 
Montpellier and Nancy, he became 
professor of modem philosophy at 
the university of Paris in 1888, 
director of the Thiers Foundation 
in 1902, and a member of the 
Ac^emy in 1914. In 1914 he 
visited England. 

Boutroux’s studies of Pas- 



cal (1900) and William James 
(1911), and his Questions de 
Morale et d’fidueation (1895) were 
translated into English. He trans- 
lated part of the Greek Philosophy 
of his master Zeller from the Ger- 
man. One of Boutroux’s most im- 
portant works was his Pliilosophy 
and War, Eng. trans. F. Rothwell, 
1916. His teaching emphasises the 
spiritual nature of the universe, and 
has affinities ^^dth the pragmatism 
of James. He looks to the future 
for his ideals. He diedNov.21, 1921. 

Bouts, Dierick (c. 1410-75). 
Dutch painter. Born at Haarlem, 
he settled at Louvain, where in 
1468 he became official painter to 
the town council, executing for 
the hotel de ville the two large 
pictures, later in the Brussels 
Museum, dealing \vith the unjust 
judgement of the emperor Otho 
and his reparation. He is repre- 
sented in the Munich Gallery, S. 
Peter’s, Louvain, the Louvre, 
and the National Gallery, London. 
He died May 6, 1475. 

Bouts Rimds (French, rhymed 
ends). Rhyming words selected 
by one person as the terminals of 
verses to be written by another. 
The amusement was fashionable in 
Prance in the 17th century, and was 
revived in the 19th by Alexandre 
Dumas (1802-70), who collected 
sets of verses written by different 
poets to rhymes chosen by Joseph 
M6ry, and published them in 1 865. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-82) 
and his brother William Michael 
Rossetti (1829-1919) were skilled in 
writing sonnets to bouts rimes and 
M'illiam published examples in The 
Germ, the Pre-Raphaelite journal. 

Bouvardia. A genus of ever- 
green shrubs of the family Rubia- 
ceae, natives of Mexico and 
S. America. The leaves are egg- 
shaped, oblong, or laiicc-shaped, 
and the flow’ers are long and funnel- 
shaped, in clusters at the ends of 
the shoots. The flowers are red, 
yellow, or white, most of them fra- 
grant. Under cultivation many 
hybrids have been produced. It 
takes its name from C. Bouvard 
(1572-1658), court physician and 
director of the royal gardens under 
Louis XIII of France. 

Bouvet, Uninhabited island in 
the S, Atlantic, since 1930 a 
dependency of Norway. The 
area is about 22 sg. m. It was dis- 
covered by Pierre Bouvet, a 
Frenchman, in 1739, but no flag 
was hoisted before that of Great 
Britain in 1825. A Norwegian 
whaling expedition occupied it in 
1927, and after a dispute b{‘tween 
the British and Norwegian govem- 
ments the former waived its 
claim. There is a wireless station. 


Bouvet, Joachim (d. 1732). A 
French Jesuit missionary. Sent by 
Louis XIV’s minister Louvois to 
China with five other Jesuits in 
1686, he arrived at Peking, 1688, 
and. at once won the favour of 
the Manchu emperor, Khang-hi. He 
became mathematical master at 
the imperial court, acted as envoy 
between Khang-hi and Louis XTV, 
and was engaged on a valuable 
survey of China. In addition to 
preparing a number of maps, he 
wrote I5tat Present de la Chine en 
Figures (1697), an historical por- 
trait of Khang-hi (1697), and several 
mathematical treatises. 

Bouvines, Battle op. Fought 
July 27, 1214, between the French 
under Philip Augustus and an 
allied army collected by the em- 
peror Olio IV and John of England. 
Bouvines is a village between Lille 
and Tournai. The allied plan was 
that Otto and his friends in the 
Netherlands should invade France 
from that direction, while John 
advanced from the south. Otto 
was late, and John, declining to 
wait for him, returned to Guienne. 
Philip inoanwhilc marched with an 
army towards Flanders. 

Near Bouvines he came up with 
Otto’s host and, having chosen 
his ground, offered battle. Each 
army contained probably 30,000 or 
40,000 men. With Otto was an 
English contingent under the earl 
of (Salisbury. When the battle was 
joined each had infantry massed in 
the centre, cavalry on the wings, 
and a reserve behind. Graduafiy 
the French gained the upper hand, 
the roservos joined in the fight, and 
at length the allies were routed. 
Many, including Salisbury, were 
taken prisoner, but the number of 
dead can only bo conjectured 
vaguely, fl’ko political results of 
the battle wore most marked in 
England and in Germany. In Eng- 
land John, realizing that his cause 
was lost, submitted and signed 
Magna Carta ; in Germany Otfco^s 
power declined before that of his 
rival, Frederick It. Pron. Booveen. 

Bovate or Oxgang (Lat. bos, 
hou-is, ox). Old English land 
measure. Based on the amount 
of land an ox could plough in a 
year, it varied froin 10 to 18 acres. 

Bovey Tracey. Parish and 
town of .Devon, England, ft is on 
the river Bovey, 6 m. S.E, of 
Moretonhampstead, and on the 
edge of Dartmoor. It is served by 
rly. The church of S. Thomas 
Beoket was traditionally founded 
by Sir William de Tracey, to expi- 
ate his part in Beckot’s murder. 
The present building, chiefly ISth- 
century, has a fine painted screen. 
There was a pottery here during 
1772-1956. Pop. (1951) 3,649. 
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Bovey Tracey Beds. S('i i<‘H of 
sands, clays, au<l li^iui^'H. 'rh(‘y 
are over 600 ft. tliit'k and 0 in. 
by 4 m. in extent, and neeui>y an 
old lake basin in tli(i dVign vaJli'y, 
Devonshire, betwiH^n ilu* j^rnnil.e 
of Dartmoor on tlie \V. and (In^ 
hills of carbouiferouM roeks on i lu* 
E. Doubtfully rc'^^arded as of 
Oligoceno age, the d<‘i)OHitH _ are 
valuable on aceonnt of tlu' lignites, 
but more espeeially for eiM’tuin 
pottery clays. 

Bovidae (Latin Im, gmiilivt* 
bovis, ox, cow). ()iK‘ of tin* great 
families into wldidi th(> ordi'r 
Artiodactyla ((‘ven-to('d nngu* 
lates) is <livi(led. It inelud<*H 
cattle, sheep, goats, and antelopiNs, 
comprising over 100 genn'ra and 
200 species, of which llu' gi't^'Vl. 
majority are ant-elotH'H. I’liis 
group is not so lU'arly relaital 
to the PeriHHodacg'yla (odd-toed 
ungulates, e.g, t.lu^ hors(^) as us(*d 
to be thought, 'riie Ikividat' may 
be defined as hollow-horned mam- 
mals which rnininatc* or elu'w the 
cud. The fact that their horns 
are hollow atul made of eeratin 
separates them from tlu^ anikuH'd 
deer, whose antU'rs are of bom'. 
They have no inoisors or cutting 
teeth in the ui^per jaw, and th(‘ 
upper canine tc'eth are (utlua* 
absent or rudimi'iitary. 

One remarkable filature is ilu' 
complex stomach, divide<l into 
four comparimentH, <‘Hpe('ially 
adapted for ruminating. Th(^ first 
compartment, or pauiudi, nHieives 
the food when it is first swallowa'd. 
Here it is softtuiod and then 
regurgitated in boluses to the 
mouth for leisurely (ihewiag. It 
then passes through the upp('r 
groove of the second compart- 
ment to the third, whore a Icind 
of filtering proemss talo's phu'e. 
It is then passed to the fourth 
compartment,^ where it is mixed 
with the gastric juice and digc'Ht<Hl. 
The majority of the Bovidae arc 
natives of the Old World. They 
abound in Africa. JSm Ox. 

Bow. A weapon for prooeUiug 
a^ows. Made of a fexible 
piece of wood and a length of cord, 
the bow has beem usc‘d from the 
earliest ages in all parts of the 
world. The long bow is made 
of bamboo, yew, etc. Two staves 
dating from 1546 are in the Royal 
united Servioes museum, WbitC" 
hall, London ; they are of yew, 
length 6 ft. 4| ins., girth at centre 
H ms. A long bow of lance 
is 7 ft. 8 ins. long. Henry 
import staves from 
me Baltic and from the East for 
hw hows. ^ The word means any- 
thing that is bent. See illus. p. 666 k 


Bow (A.tS. hfujan. to heml). 
Slick slrung w'itii Imrscdinir uM(‘d 
for producing sound tiud lorn* I'rom 
iiiHfiMnmmf H of tin* viol a, ml violin 
fjimilic'H. Natu(‘ and enrli(M' forms 
W('re deriv(‘d from flu' weapon. 

Bow on Stratkokd-i.k-’Bow. 
An <'aHt:erji suburb of London, 
Lngland, It li('H wifhin th(‘ m(‘t. 
bor. of Poplar, .*1 m. L. of S, Pnurs. 
Nivnusl from the bow or ai'elnsl 
bridgi' t)vt‘r t.lu' L(‘»i, winch n*- 
plaeed ford in th(‘ nugn of 
IhuH’y 11, if> had a Norman- 
I*''n'iU!h H<'hool, n‘f<‘rr('d f,o by 
(diarnsM' in “ b^nuieh hIu' spalo' 
. . . after t.lu‘' mcoIci of iStralit)rd- 
ati(‘- Uosv('.” Bow lias l)r('\veri(‘S, 
foundri(‘H, and mamd’netun'H. 

Bow. A river of ('anada. It 
rises in tin' Rocky Mis., flows M. 
fhroug}^ .f\lber(a, find uniL'S sonu' 
mill's \y. of Mi'diejiU' Ilaf with tlm 
Ik'lly to form flic Sontft Saalsnlcft- 
evvuu ; li'iigth lUfi m. Its unler is 
used for UirtUieial irrigalion. 

Bow Church. Loudon (‘hureh, 
ill full S. Mary-lc-Row, or vS. Marin 
d(' Areubus. Built in 1671 87, it 
is on the S, side of (Jhi'apsidis fvnd 
poHHCHMi's one of Wrc'n’s fiiu'st 
Hii'i'pk'H, in height about 22(1 ft. 
Of th(' first church, built in Nor- 
man times, the crypt (e, 101)0) 
remaiuH. In 1014 a stoni' from it 
was plae.i'd in Trinity (Huireh, 
Ni'vv York, in memory of the 
grant by William III to that 
church of the right of sanctuary 
foruu'i’ly poHscHHi'd by fS. Mary-kv 
Bow. O’hc eccU'H. Oourt of 
Aridies sat here until the (Iriuit 
h'ire, and the k'gal confirmation of 
bisliopH was perfornu'd in the 
t'hurch until about 1000, when the 
eeri'inony was transferred i,o the 
Churidi llouHc, VVk'Stminster. The 
church chiuu's wc're n'arrangi'd in 
1004, wlu'u Hir (Jluirk's f^Jtanford 
revived the old tunc, Turn again, 
Whittington. On the c'xtcrior of the 
W. wall is a memorial to Milton, rti- 
moved from All Hallo wh in 1878. 
The church was gutted by (lorman 
incendiary bombs ou May 11 th, 
1041, only walls and tower remain- 
ing. Anyone born within tht' sound 
of Bow bells ia defined as a Cock- 
noy. Their chime was adopted by 
the B.B.O. as interval signal from 
I02:L See illus. p. 670. 

Bowden, Sm Hahom) (b, 1880). 
British industrialist. Born July 0, 
1880, he was educated at Clifton 
and Clare College. Cambridge, 
and subsequently became asao- 
ciated with a number of impor- 
tant industrial concerns, t..g. m 
chairman of the Raloijh Cycle 
Co., Rudge-Whitworth Ltd,, and 
Sturmey- Archer Gears, Ltd., and 
08 vice-president of the Federation 


of Brilish Indnstrii'M. He sue- 
eei'ded as 2nd baronet,, 1021. 

Bowden Control, System of 
remote I'.ontrol for the mi'ehauii'al 
op('ra4ion of hraki's and tbrotili'S. 
Inveuii'd by Knu's!. Ik'wih'u 
(i860 1064), 11,^ eonsistH of n,n 

iiuu'r nU'iiilx'r <»f fine wlri' strands 
twisti'd togi'liu'r a.nd piussiug 
through a, lli'xibh' protective 
sh'i'vi'. Oiu' (‘ud of tlu' iniK'r 
membt'i' is lixi'd to l.hi' controlling 
unit of tlu* lueelmnism to 1 h‘ 
operaR'd and tbi' otlii'r mul is 
joined to a luuul h'vor. Rn'ssure 
on till' hand It'ver presses the* 
inui't’ membi'i’ which in turn 
applies the brake, tJirot.tle, or 
other mei'hanism under eontrol. 
A ti'nsion spring attached to the 
hand lever returns thi' inner 
nu'inla'r to normal and ri'leases 
thi' meehanism. Bowdi'u eontrol 
is UHi'd on ('I'rtaiu ty(>es of gun- 
mounting to ri'k'HHC till' bent from 
Ibe sear and so allow the firing pm 

to move forward. 

Bowdler,THOMA.H (1754 1826). 
British doctor and editor. Born at 
Ashley, near Batli, .Inly 11, 1754, 
and educated at St. Andrews and 
Kdinbnrgh univerHiiles, he gradu- 
ated in medieine in 1776. Settling 
in London in 1781, he l.ook a phil- 
anthropie inti'n'st in prison work. 
In 1818 he publishefl The Earnily 
Sbaki'speare (16 vols.), in wtde’h 

nofhitig is added to the nrigiimi 
text s but those' w^)rds and expres- 
sions are omitted wtiieh cannot, 
with propriety be read alond in a 
family.” A siinllarly expnrgatcil 
edition of Cibbords Deelino and 
Kali of the Roman Empire ap- 
peared 1826. The verb “ {)owdler- 
1 h(' ” wnis eoini'il t.iy di'seribe bis 
surgery, atid is commonly used 
witli a derisory ('onnotation wbb'h 
an nnbiaHed examinuthm of bis 
Shakespeare does not. justify. 
Bowdler ilied at Rhyddings, near 
Swansea, Keb. 24, 1825. 

Bowel, inteslino of the body, 
part of the aliinenl ary eanak In 
man it consists of the small intes- 
tine (duodenum, jcjummi. and ile- 
um) and the large intestine (cae- 
cum, colon, and rectum)* 

Bowen. Port of Queensland, 
Austirslia. It is 670 m. by sea and 
718 m. by rly. N.N.VVk oflirisbane, 
on Port Denison deep-water liar- 
bour. It is the cent-re of a distrie.t 
growdng sugar, tomatoi'S, and 
orchard fruits ; cat t ie, horses, pigs, 
and sheep arc also raised, t'oal and 
gold are mined, an<l salt is har- 
vested by solar evaporation of sea. 
water. Pop. (11)54) B,714. 

Bowen^ (jhaelks S yno ic (h-ims- 
Tou HER Bowen, Baron ( 182,7-64). 
Britial) judge. Burn at W oolaston, 
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Jan. 1, 1S35, after pursuing a 

brilliant care^ at Rugby and 
Balliol College, Oxford, he was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1861. After his performance as 
junior counsel in the Tichborne 
trial, the attorney-general in 1872 
made bi m junior counsel to the 
Treasury. He became successively 
a queen’s bench judge in 1879, a 
lord justice of appeal, 1882, and a 
lord of appeal, 1893. Bowen was 
the author of a translation of 
Virgil’s Aeneid and Eclogues. He 
died April 10, 1894. 

Bowen, Elizabeth Dorothea 
Cole (b. 1899). British author. Born 
at Kildorrerv, co. Cork, Ireland, 

b 

and educated at Doume House, 
Kent, she published her first book 
of short stories, Encounters, 1923, 
and her first novel, The Hotel, 
1927. A writer of subtle delicacy, 

her studies of 
finely ex- 
pressed psy- 
chological 
situations 
were drawn 
with consum- 
mate skill in 
The Last Sep- 
tember, 1929 ; 
The Cat 
Elizabeth Bowen Jumps, 1934; 
British author House in 

Paris, 1935 ; The Death of the 
Heart, 1938 ; Look at All Those 
Roses, 1941 ; Seven Winters, 
1943 ; The Demon Lover, 1945 . 
Her autobiographical Bowen’s 
Court, 1942, gave a vivid picture 
of her Irish background. 

Bowen, Sm George Ferguson 
(1821-99). British administrator. 
The son of an Irish clergyman, he 
was born in Ireland, Nov. 2, 1821, 
and passed from Charterhouse to 
Trinity College, Oxford. In 1847 
he was president of the university 
of Corfu and in 1854 secretary of 
the Ionian Is. Governor of Queens- 
land from 1859, he reconciled 
the native peoples to British 
rule. He was governor of Victoria 
1872-79, of Mauritius 1879-82, 
and of Hong Kong 1882-85. He 
acted as president of the royal 
commission on the administration 
of Malta, 1887-88. He died Feb. 21, 
1899. Bowen, knighted in 1856, 
wrote Ithaca, 1850, and a Hand- 
book of Greece, 1854, 

Bowen, Marjorie. Best known 
pen-name of Margaret Gahrielle 
Vere Campbell (1888-1952), a pro- 
lific British writer who WTote also 
as George R. Preedy and Joseph 
Shearing. Margaret Campbell was 
born at Hayling, Hants, and was 
chiefly self-educated. As Marjorie 
Bowen she wrote many successful 


historical romances, notably the Bow Fell. Mountain of West- 
precocious The Viper of Milan, morland, England. It is in the 
1906, a storv of the great days of Lake District, 8 m. W. of Amble- 
the Visconti family, and Black side, and is 2,960 ft. high. 

Magic, 1900, concerning a woman Bowfin {Amia calva). Kind 
who achieves the papacy by means of mud fish found in the lakes of 
of magic. .4,s George R. 'Preedy, N. America. It frequently comes 


she attained considerable popu- to the surface to inhale air into its 
larity with General Craek, 1928, swim-bladder, and will live for an 
and The Rocklitz, 1930. She also hour out of water apparently with- 
dramatised some of her novels, and out ill elTccts.^ It constructs a 
wrote biographical studies e,g. of rough kind of nest among the 
John Knox, Charlotte Corday. weeds at the bottom of the water 
Paul Jones. Under her maiden for its eggs, which are carefully 
name she published an autobio- guarded by the male until hatched, 
graphy, The Debate Continues, in Bowhiil, Sir Frederick Wil- 
1939. "She married (1) in 1912 Z. E. liam (b. 1880). British airforce 
Costanzo (d. 1916) ; (2) in 1917 officer. Born Sept. 1, 1880, edu- 
A. L. Long, who survived her. She o a i c d at 
died in London, Dec. 23, 1952. Blaekheath 
Bowen, Richard (1761-97). school and in 
British sailor. Born at Ilfracombe, H.M.S. Wor- 
he entered the navy and was made cester, he was 

captain of the immbw— . officer in 

Terpsichore in the merchant 

1794. After 'i * L service, 1896 

distinguishing ^ to 1912, and 

himself in held a com- 

many engage- mission in the Sir F. Bowhiil, 

mentB, notably ' I R.N.U.. 1898- “"“’officer'"" 

in the single- | Mlllr/l f ti was 

handed cap- i I j iu command of the aircraft 

tureofaSpan- ii il i I carrier Empress when sea- 
ish four-decker Richard Bowen, planes raided (kixhaven Dec. 25, 
off Cape St. British sailor 1914; served in Mesopotamia 
Vincent in 19 I 6 ; and commanded an air unit 

1797, he served under Nelson at in E. Africa 1917. Wing comman- 
the bombardment of Cadiz and dor in 1919, bo was A.O.C. fighter 
was killed in the attack on Santa area, A.D.G.B., 1931-33, on the 
Cruz, July 24, 1797. His brother, Air Council 1933-37, and knighted 
Admiral James Bowen (1751- on rclinquisliing his appointment. 
1835), joined the navy as master His work as A.O.C. Coastal Com- 
from the merchant service and w'as mand from 1937 was responsible 


Terpsichore in [ 1 si 

distinguishing || w ^ ^ 

ments, notably * ' ^ ^ 

ture of a Span- ’Jil \ 

ish four-decker Bowen, 

off Cape St. ^ British sailor 

Vincent in 

1797, he served under Nelson at 



kill 


Sir F. Bowhiil, 
British air force 
officer 


commissioner of the navy from 
1816 to 1826. 

Bower Bird. Name given to 


for thc^ eflicuency of air patrols 
protecting tlu^ wartime Atlantic 
convoys and engaged in hunting 


several species of Australian birds, submarines. Ho was a strong sup- 
They derive their name from their porter of the long-range flying-boat 


habit of construct- " 

ing bowers, or cover- 11 j 

ed runs, apparently ' * k 

for playgrounds, out 

of twigs and stiff 

grass, arranged to 

form a kind of tun- 

nel among the 

bushes, and adorned | 1 

with small pebbles, jwMRjB 

shells, bleached if||p&P^ 

Bowes. Village of '' 
Yorkshire (N.R.), 

England, 4 m. S.W. 
of Barnard Castle, 
where the boarding 
house for boys was carried on 
which figures as Dotheboys Hall in 
Nicholas Nickleby. A natural 
bridge of limestone, known as 
God’s Bridge, crosses the Greta 
and there are remains of a Roman 
station. Pop. 565. 


Bower Bird. One species 
of this Australian bird 


. , and initiated the 
.system of sending 
Wundorlanda andCat- 

t ' alinas far into the 
III Ik ' Atlantic to escort 
f!! gi ‘ incoming and out- 
, j ' g<^ing convoys. In 
J I' 1941, he was appoint- 
S c'd O.C. Ferry Com- 
1^ mand and organized 

b|||^ ' the trans-Atlantic 

ferry. From 1943 to 
1945 he was A.O.C.- 
raM|l|! • in-C. Transport Com- 
mand, and in 1946 
One species became chief aero- 
nautical adviser to 
the ministry of Civil Aviation. 

Bowie Knife. General term in 
the U.S.A. for a large heavy 
sheath-knife. It is so called from 
the American pioneer James Bowie 
(d. 1836), who in 1827 killed Maj. 
Norris Wright with a hunting knife 




’ tnado frooi a 

/' lilc. A bowio 

m>' kinrt'lbrinspjvrt 
m' of th(^ cquip- 
f , nuuit (vf a Boy 

^ f Sc.out. Pron, 

^ I bo-io. 

Bow-leg 

w , {(Hvnii v(iruvi). 

Bowie knile and (Jondilion in 
sheath wbii^li llio 

are curved outwardw, usually n'Hult- 
ing from rickets. The staj^a^ ilu^ 
condition has rc^ached wluni the 
patient is lir.sttala‘n i’or iiH^dicul ad- 
vice influences tlie t.riaitimait. It 
active rickets rtMiiaius, tlieii tbat- 
must bo treated, lu an (‘arly stag;!* 
weight bearing should be <liHcoiir- 
aged, and gentle corriictive manip- 
ulations carried out several tinu's 
daily may help. Braces will souu'- 
times aid correction. In tla^ maj- 
ority of cases the deformity is best 
corrected by a simple operative siau 
tion of the bone, followed by the 
wearing of a iilastcu’ caist. 

Bowles, William Bihlk (17(1:2- 
1850). British ])oet and anti(|uary 
attacked by Byron in Mnglish 
Bards and tScotcdi Reviewers. 
Born at King’s Sutton, Northamp- 
tonshire, Sejit. 24, 1702, and eclu- 
cated at Winchester and dVinity 
College, Oxford, he was ordaiiual 
in 1792, anil becaim^ canon of 
iSalisbury, 1828. He published 
anonymously in 1789 Kourtieim 
Sonnets, which brought* him fame. 
His edition of Pope, bSOtl, kal to 
Byron’s attack on him. Among 
other poetical works by Bowles a.re 
The Missionary of the Andes, 1815, 
and St. John in Patinos, 1888 ; bis 
claim to rank as an antupiary is 
based on his Hermes Jiritamuinis 
which appeared in 1828. Bowh's 
also published a life of Bishop 
Ken, 1830-81. He died at f^alis- 
bary, April 7, 1850. 

Bowley, ►Sir Ahtiuir Lyon 
(1869-1957). Ihutish statistiinan. 
Born at Bristol Nov. 6, 1869, ho 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Lecturer in statistics 189.5-1914, 
professor 1915-19, at the L.8.H., 
in 1919 he was appointoil to the 
new chair of statistics in the 
University of London ; ho was 
made omcritns professor in 1936. 
During 1940-44 ho directed the 
Oxford institute of stiatisties, and 
he collaborated in the production 
of the Beveridge report, 1 942. Ho 
was knighted in 1950. .His pub- 
lished works included Wages in 
the U.K., 1900 ; (flianges in the 
Distribution of Income, 1920 ; 
Studies in National Inoonae (1924- 
38), 1942. He died at Haslemore 
Jan. 21, 1957. 



Bowline. Form of loop knot. 
To tie iti, lay the end of the ro 
marki'd B in tlu^ diagram over t le 
standing part A ; form with B a 
loop (.1 oviu' A ; take A over B and 
through loofiCt. Vmii, bo-lin. 



Bowline. How the knot is made 


Bowls (Lat. btillaf bubble, any- 
thing round). An outdoor gami^ 
consisting of bowling^ larger woodiMi 
balls on a stridcb of h^vel turf so 
that tlK\v come to rest as near as 
poHHibl(^ to a small vv'hiti' ball at 
the ofiposile (‘ml of tlH*! rink. 
Aciioriiing to a mtuiuscript in the 
royal libniry a.t Windsor, bowls 
was played in Hughind in the 1 8th 
c(‘ntury ; certainly th(^ Southanij)- 
lou town club bus maintained its 
bowling gi‘e<‘n Hine(‘ 1299. l)(‘spit(^_ 
penal HlatAitos in tlu^ inteiH'sts ol' 
archery, bowls I’cunained }u)|)ular, 
a,nd enjoyed the favour of^ kings 
and primwH, Henry V.111 being an 
(mthusiast; ami aiwording to 
tradition on tluly 19, 1588, Sir 
Krancis Drala^ ])layed out on 1 fly- 
mouth Hoe (and lost) a rubber at 
bowls with Sir John Hawkins, be- 
fore Hjuling against the Armada. 

In the I7tb (umtury most bovyl- 
ing griHUiH w(‘re assoe.iated with 
inns and taverns, and b(‘(!auH(^ of 
thi^ gambling and drunkimness 
that accompanied it, th(^ gamt^ be- 
mvme litHe better than a^ “ pot- 
house ” n^creation. Bowling was 
re-orgMui'/ed as a serious gam<‘ in 
tliemid-Hlth cumtury when Se.ottish 
players began laying out gr(‘enH of 
HCiaskle turf on private grounds, 
and W. W. MiRhell (1808-84) 
drew up the code of laws which, 
as revised by the International 
Bowling Jloard, governs the game 
in the .British Commonwealth. 

In Great Britain more than 
2,000 clubs are afli hated to tlu', 
KngliBh Bowling Association. In- 
Rsrnational matches between the 
countries of the British Isles, and 
between the diflenmt countries of 
the British Commonwealth, are 
played, and there are club, city, 
district, and county championship 
competitions for single players, 
pairs, and rinks (teams of four). 

There are two types of game 
according to the type of green, i.e. 


whtdher it is a hivel or a crown 
green. Th(‘ level howling green, a 
HCpiare or rei’.tangle with sides 
from 88 yds. to 44 yds. long, so 
flat that a spirit-level n^ids true 
at any spot, is surrounded by a 
ditifli 6 ins. deep and 15 ins. ■wide. 
8’he gr('(Ui is divick'.d into rinks or 
playing space's eaifli not less than 
19 ft. or more tluin 21 ft. wide. 
These dimensions admit of play in 
transverse! directions in alternate 
weeflvs, so pi’eserving the lawn. 

At one end of the rink an india- 
rubber mat (2 ft. by 1 ft. 2 ins.) 
is placed at the start of the game 
so that its r(‘ar enlge is 1 y(l. from 
the dit(fli biduiul (its position can 
b(i vaii’icd at a latiu’ stage in the 
game). A small ‘wfliite jmrcelain 
ball (th(^ jaek) is thrown up the 
gr(‘(si so that it comes to r(’st at 
least 2 yds. from the diteh and at 
lisist 25 yds. from tlu’) mat. 
When a player bowls his “wood” 
towards the jack ho must haves one 
foot oil the mat. 

The bowls are gemsrally made of 
lignum vitat', the heavy wood of 
'a West Indiati tree {(huvmcmti 
ojfkinalo), but composition bowfls 
are sometimes used. A bowl must 
not excc'ed 16J ins. in eireunder- 
emce or 8J lb. in weight, and, for 
the level game, must have a bias, 
imparted to one side Ijy the tunuT 
while the howl is in the latlus, 
whiidi shall make it draw at least 
6 ft. to a 8()-yd. jaefle on a (Iry 
greem of undonl)ted (pialit-y. 
Jflayeu’H wc'ar 'riiblK'r-soled shoes. 

The games commonly played 
arcs thes single-handed (four l)ow,ls 
to each playesr) ; pairs (four howls 
to (‘aesh [)air of jilayers) ; triples 
(thrc'ci jihiyers in c‘aoh team, each 
playing thrcH^ bowls); and, most 
usual, the four-a-side or rink 
(four players in each team, playing 


Oftch 



Diich 


Bowls. Diagram o* a level green 
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19ol-54. A com- Notable residents of Bow Street 
mander of the have included Giinling Gibbons, 
legion of honour, Garrick, Peg Woffington, Dr. 
he was knighted Johnson, Dr. John Radcliffe, 
19 5 1. His Edmund Waller, and Jacob Ton- 


erudition and fine 
critical appreci- 


Bowls. 


A game in progress at an East Molesey club 


son. x4t the N.W. corner of Russell 
Street, which runs out of it, stood 
Wilks Coffee House. Button’s and 
Tom’s were other well-known 
coffee-houses in Bow ^Street ; in 
R.ussell Street stood Tom Davies’s 
bookshop where Boswell first met 
Johnson. 

Bowstring. String joining the 
two ends of a bow stave and 
holding it in tension. Bowstrings 
arc made of hemp and other fibres, 
raw hide, and various other 
materials. In modern British 
ai-chery the bowstring consists of 
three strands of hemp compacted 
with glne. In India bowstrings 
were often made of loose threads 
of silk tied at intervals. 




ation were at their 
best in subjects 
dealing with 
classic literature, 
e.g. Tradition and 
Design in the 
Iliad, 1 930 ; 

Ancient Greek 
Literature, 1935 ; 

Greek L y r i c 
Poetry, 1936; 

Sophoclean Trag- 

two howls each). In singles a edy, 1944 ; Problems in C^ieek 
o^ame consists of 21 points up, but Poetry, 1954. 
in all others 21 ends must be Bowral, Town and summen- 

played. Points are scored for all resort in Camden co., N.S.W., 
bowls nearer to the jack than the Australia. It is S2 m. b}^ rly. 
nearest bowl of the opponent (or S.W. of Sydney. At an alt. of 
opponents). 2,200 ft., it is the centre of an 

The principal shots in the game area chiefly agricultural and pas- 
are: drawing (placing the bowl toral (dairying, fruitgrowing, sheep 
as near the jack as possible) ; raising) where there is also some 
trailing (carrying the jack with coalmining and quarrying of shale 
a bowler’s wood into a more and road metals. Brewing is the 
advantageous position) ; guard town’s main industry. Sir Donald 
(blocking the path of an opponent’s Bradman started his cricket career 
bowl) ; follow on (the bowler here. Pop. (1954) 3,922. 
knocks a wood on bejond the Bowsprit (A.S. sjyreot, pole), 

jack while making his own howl Spar which projects over the bows 
come close to the jack) ; cannon of a vessel. It is one of the main 
(when a howler makes his bowl spars to which the head sails are 
rebound from another) ; yard on affixed. A bob- stay fixed below it 
(a straight hard throw to break up eases the upward strain which th(^ 
the “ head,” i.e. scatter bowls top-mast fore-stay throAVS upon 
clustered round the jack). A game the bowsprit, 
popular in Scotland coii-sists of Bow Street, London thorough - 

playing these and other shots fare, between Russell Street and Bowstring Hemp. Fibre used 
individually and in turn. Long Acre, W.C.2. Its police court, for making cord and bowstrings. 

The crown green game has its the chief 'police court of the It is obtained from various species 
own code of laws and is played on metropolis, built 1881, replaced a of the monoeotyledonous genus 
a green 40 yds. square, with an court first established in 1748 at (of tholamily Liliaceae), 

all-round fall of about 12 ins. which the novelist Henry Fielding herbaceous perennials with ^ a 
from the centre to the ditch, presided 1748-54. In 1780 it was rosette of sword-like leaves which 
The bowls are of distinctly destroyed by the Gordon Rioters ; yield a strong elastic fibre, Import- 
narrower bias than those used rebuilt on the same site, it was ant species of the genus occur in 
in the level green game. Each moved in 1825; the Bow Street tropical Africa and Asia. Some 
competitor throws in any direction runners served writs and acted as have been cultivated in Central 
he likes a wooden jack of similar detectives until 1829. In 1920 the America, 
bias to that of his bowls. Crown police court and 
green bowls is played professionally station were bought for 
in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the the metropolitan police 
W. Midlands, and is controlled for £25,000. A museum 

for police relics was 
opened in 1949. 

Adjoining the floral 
haU, part of Co vent 
Garden market giving 
on to Bow Street, is The 
Royal Opera House, 



Bowsprit. Spar over a ship’s hows 


by the Cro'wn Green Association. 

Consult The Complete Bowler, 

J. A. Manson, 1919 ; The History 
of the Game of Bowls, E, J. 

Linney, 1933. 

Bowra, Sir (Cecil) Maurice 
(b. 1898). British scholar. Born 

April 8, 1898, he was educated at Covent Garden. On the 
Cheltenham College and New E. side, about the mid- 
Coilege, Oxford. Warden of Wad- die of the street, once 
bam College, Oxford, from 1938, stood the Cock Tavern, 
he was professor of poetry at Ox- introduced by Wycher- 
ford 1946-51, and vice-chancellor ley in The Plain Dealer. 



Bow Street, London. The famous police court 



BOW WARE 

Bow Ware. Ktirtiiouwaro torni- 
grly made at IJoWj l.<ou(l()u. In 
1744 a patent was obtained for 
producing a scmi-poreolain in 
which American kaolin was nml. 
The factory was closed in 1770. 
During that short pt'riod v('ry 
heavy ware having a ha.rd, com- 
pact* body was produced, as well 
as cups and saucers of c'ggshell 
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Bow Ware. A painted plate of this 
London pottery 

thinness. The pieces madc^ were 
table services, large howls, cane 
heads, snuff boxes, and bonbon- 
nitres, ligures and groups char- 
acterised by hoh^s at the back 
for candlestick branches. 'Tlu^so 
were decorated with crimson, palo 
blue and yellow imdt'rglaKc^ and 
other colours with gold ovcrglaze. 
Bow ware has a glassy head-glaze, 
which with ago becomes iridescent 
and discoloured, frequently with 
brown stains. The anchor and 
crescent mark on some ))ieccs ofttm 
causes Bow to bo labelled Wor- 
cester or Chelsea. 

Bow Window. A bay window 
which is segmentally or elliptieally 
curved in plan. Curved w'indows 
of this type are oeeasionally found 
in the early Renaissauco in Eng- 
land, but did not 
become common 
until the late 18th 
century. They re- 
mained in fashion 
throughout the 
Regency period. 

Bowyer, Will- 
iam (1699-1777). 

English printer 
and scholar. Son 
of the foremost 
English printer of 
his day, he was 
born at White- 
friars, London, 

Deo, 19, 1699, and 


as “ tlu^ leariKMl printer,” bo ediri'd pump-stoetk. Figuratively the 
and annmdcd many books issued word has come to be applied to 
by the P>owyer pn^ss, edited the enclosed scats in the auditorium 
dinek Tcistanumti, 176:b and wrote of a theatres, and also to a small , 
two essays on The Origin of house, and more particularly to a 
Printing (1774). Ho died Nov. house occupied seasonally foi- 
ls, 1777, and left £6,000 for old shooting, hunting, or lishing. A 
prinbu's, a be(juest still admin is- loose- box is a kind of stable, 
tcred by tlu'. Stationers’ Company. By the industry of box-making 
Con.vUi Literary Am^edotes of the is usually meant the manufaiitnre 
ISth (Vmtury, 4. Nichols, 1812-15. of cardboard boxes. That of 
Bowyers* Company. London woodim boxes is a hrancdi of ear- 
c,ity livery company. It was in- pentry and that of leather boxes, 

moui usually failed trunks, is a 
branch of the huither trade. The 
industry is a subsidiary one, as 
it springs up in places whore goods 
retj Hiring cardboard boxes for 
packing are macks (\<j. for the bettor 
classes of hoots and shoes made 
in Northampton and elsewhere. 

The products are divided into 
three classes : (1) rigid boxes, 

not only for the packing of general 
mere, ham Use, but also for pre- 
sentation and other non-com- 
mercial nH(‘S ; (2) cartons dc- 


eorporated in 1620. The hall, in 
Bowyiu's’ Court, 

Cripi)l<'gate, was 
burnt in 1660. 

Th(‘. eomj)auy, 
mak(U'H of long 
and (U’OSH bows, 
was not incorpo- 
rat.c<l until hre- 
arms had supeu- 
H(sh‘d the bow. 

The olUees 6 Broad Stn-et 
Pla(u% Loudon, F.C.2. 

{Jinrufi). Hardy native 



Bowyers’ Com- 
pany arms 


Bok 

shrub of' the family Buxaceae. It livered to the packers in folded 
is noted for tht^ ’hardiu'HS of its form ; (:1) fibre-board packing- 

wood when well cases, whi(4i are the largcw type 
grown, attains of railway or shi]q)ing containers, 
a lungbt of 20 Ah all these boxes, cartons, and 



ft. in ordinary 
soil, but is of 
very slow 
growth, and is 
one of the ])riu- 


Box. Boliaffe of 
this hardy shrub 



cias('H are normally made to ac- 
coininodato specilic goods, theui 
is a great variety in their material, 
construction, price, and size. 

The industry employs a high 
cipal trees used proportion of female labour, and 
for topiary was one of those for which trade 
work, A dwai’f boards were at onc(‘ established by 
vari(ffy, B. the Act of 1910. It has t'xpandcd 

frntkma, is used as an (‘dging for much in the 20tli century. Mini- 
beds and borders in formal gar- mum rates of wages operate 
dons. It should bo plant(‘(l in under the provisions of the Ihipor 
autumn or spring in trencihes Box Wages C’ouncil (Groat Britain) 
about 9 ins. tUnq), with iht^ plants Wages Regulation Order made by 
n(^arly toue.hing each other, and the ministry of I^abour and 
tho tops about 3 ins. above the National Rorvice under tho Wages 
soil. Caro must bo taken not to Councils Act, 1945, 

damage box edg- Boxall, HiR William (1800- 
ings with weed 79), British ^painter, _ Born at 


killers. Hee Box- 
wood. 

Box (A.S., a 
small case with a 


Bow Window An example from 
White’s Club, London, buift in 1811 

Campbell d‘ dray 


Oxford, Juno 29, 1800, ho entered 
tho Royal Academy schools in 
1819. After two years’ study in 
Italy (1827-29), ho returned to 
cover). Case made London, whore ho settled down 
of wood, metal, as a portrait painter. Exhibiting 
cardboard, orothcr in the Royal Academy in 1828, 
substance, genor- ho was represented by some 86 
ally provided with portraits during his life. Eh'cted 
a lid for cover. H.A. in 1864, he succeeded Rir 
When designed for Gharles Eastlake as director of 
a specific purpose tho National Gallery in 1865, and 
it has usually a was knighted in 1871. Ho died 
descriptive prefix, in London Dec. 6, 1879. 
e,Q. ballot-box, Box and Cox* Farce by John 



He succeeded his father in 1737, with machinery, as of a chamber two lodgers renting the same room 
and printed for parliament and in which a valve works, a kind of — the one a day wor^r and the 
Weial learned societies. Known bearing, and the upper part of a other a night worker. Founded on 
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two French vaudevilles, it enjoyed 
gi-eat popularity and was translated 
into several European languages. 
A version by F. C. Burnand, with 
music by Arthur Sullivan, was pro- 
duced in 1S67 under the transposed 
title of Cox and Box. 

Bos Elder {Negundo aceroldes). 
Tree of the family Aceraceae, 

s omet imes 
classified as 
Acer negundo, 
a native of N. 
America, oc- 
casionally 
planted in 
Great Britain. 
It attains a 
height of 40 ft. 
The leaves are 
divided into 
three or five 
lance-shaned leaflets, whence it is 
called the ash-leaved maple. Its 
flowers and fruit are similar to 
those of the maples, to which it is 
closely allied. 

Boser. Breed that originated 
in Germany towards the end of the 
19th century by a process of cross- 
breeding between various dogs of 
bulldog type, in which process a 
white English bulldog played a 
prominent part. First imported 
into England in 1932, the boxer 
gained many friends. After the 
Second Great War it became very 
popular, both in the show ring and 
as a pet. It is an exceptionally 
handsome dog of great character, 
a faithful and lovable companion, 
and an excellent and fearless guard. 




Boxer. A champion specimen of 
the breed 



Box Hill. A noted beauty spot of Surrey, hngland, in the North Downs 


Boxers. The name given by indemnities ; the Taku forts and 
Europeans to members of a others between Peking and the sea 
society active in China at the turn to be razed ; and an imperial 
of the 19th-20th centuries ; its prince to convey to Berlin regi'ets 
Chinese name meant “ righteous for the murder of Baron von 
harmony fist.” More or less Kettcler. Con^'^uU The Boxer Re- 
secret in its organization and aims, bellion, T). H. Clements, 1015. 
it professed a fervent nationalism, Boxgrove. Parish and village 
hatred of ''foreign devils,” and of {Sussex, England. It lies close to 
loyalty to the reigning dynasty, the Roman Stane Street, 4 m. N.E. 
The empress dow’ager Tze-hsi, of Chichester, on the border of 
real ruler of China, ostensibly dc- Goodwood park. Ruins of a Bene- 
precated the activities of the die tine priory stand near the 
Boxers, but the Chinese govern- church, which is Transitional and 
ment secretly encouraged them, E.E., with remarkable roof paint- 
for the empress also wanted to ings, carvings, and vaulting, an 
expel all foreigners. f»^pty chantry designed for hia 

The Boxers rose in 1900 and tomb by Thomas West, carl de la 
marched on Peking. Trooi^s sent Warr (d. 1532), and weird crea- 
te stop them fraternised with tures on medieval tiles in the S. 
them. In many quarters mission- aisle. Pop. (1951) 764. 
aides and other foreigners were Box Hauling. Nautical term 
attacked ; and on June 20 the meaning bringing a close-hauled 
German minister at Peking, Baron ship round to the other tack by 
von Ketteler, was murdered w'hile throwing back her head sails so as to 
on his way, unarmed, to a meeting give her stern way, and putting the 
with the Chinese authorities. Dur- helm a-lee. Boxing off is throwing 
ing June 20-July 16, when an the vessers head off from the wind, 
armistice w^as proclaimed, the Box Hill. Noted beauty spot 
legations in Peking were be- of Hurroy, England. The hill, a 
sieged ; 62 were killed. detached spur of the North 

A mixed European force of Gowns, 590 ft. high, is about a 
about 1,500 which had been put mile north of Dorking, and takes 
ashore at Tientsin on June 9 cap- its name from the numerous box 
tured the Taku forts at the mouth trees on its slopes. It commands 
of the Peiho r., June 17, and on an extensive view of the Sussex 


It is of medium to large size, 
weighing 60-65 lb. and standing 
21-24 ins. at the shoulder. Its 
build is muscular and powerful, 
but also elegant. The head is 
characteristic, with pronounced 
brow ridges (“ stop ”), and a deep 
broad muzzle -with an undershot 
jaw. A black mask is essential. 
The coat is short and dense, in 
colour hrindle, or fawn to dark red. 
Some white is permissible, but 
must not exceed one third of the 
ground colour. 


June 30 captured and destroyed 
the arsenal at Tientsin. The allied 
troops entered Peking on Aug. 14, 
and on the 17th invaded the “ for- 
bidden city ” (the sacred imperial 
palace) from which the empress 
lad fled some time before to Sian, 
600 m. to the vS.W. In Sept. 
Chinese plenipotentiaries were ap- 
pointed to discuss peace terms, 
which were agreed on Dec. 24. 
They included suitable punishment 
for those in authority who had 
allowed the outrages ; payment of 


Weald and the South Dowms. 

In 1914 Leopold Salomons pre- 
sented to the nation 230 acres of 
land here, including the summit ; 
this property was vested in the Na- 
tional Trust and has been several 
times added to by gift and purchase. 
Below the hill are Burford Bridge, 
on the Mole, and the inn where 
Keats finished Endymion. Mere- 
dith lived at Flint Cottage, on the 
slope of the hil], from 1867, and 
died there in 1909 ; Juniper Bot- 
tom is hia Happy Valley, 
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BOXING: PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 

Raymond Ctlondonnlng, E.B.C. Sports Commentator 

An account of the. history of the “ noble art ” as it has developed 
from the hare kniicldc pui*ilism of the old prize, rinf^. See 
biographical entries of the. various champions : Corbett, I 
Sayers, Sullivan, Wilde, and many others 


also the 
Dempsey, 


Although it had its origin in the 
hand-to-hand cnconnterH oF an- 
cient Greece, boxing hb wc know 
it today springs from ilie bare 
knuckle fights of the hlngdish pri/A^ 
ring. This era started with Jatnc'H 
Figg, who claimed the champion- 
ship from 1710 to 17:14, but it iw 
his successor, Jack Broughton, 
champion 1734—50, who is known 
as the father of Jb’itish boxing. 

The old-time “ nnlls ” took place 
in the open on a grass anai or 
wooden platform ringed olf by 
ropes. There was a lino or mark 
in the centre of the ring, termtal 
the scratch, which tnich man ha<l to 
toe, and a round was (‘ontinu(al 
until one or other of the com- 
batants was knoedeed dow-n. 
Rounds were, tluirefore, of any 
length — from half-a-min. to half- 
an-hour. Two assistants, calltal 
respectively second an<l l)otih*. 
holder, were allowed to ('uch 
fighter, who rested u])on th(^ kiu‘c 
of one of them in the intervals 
between each round. The crowd 
was kept back by beaters, num 
drawn from the ranks of the piizo 
fighters, who carried whips, and 
did not hesitate to ai)ply them 
to the shoulders of any person who 
pressed too closely upon the rop(‘H. 

At his Amphitheatre in Oxford 
Street, Broughton did a great 
deal to establish the sjiort, in- 
cluding the drawing up of a code 
of rules in 174:1 whieh remained in 
force for 96 years until in 1838 the 
“new rules of the ring’ ’ were brought 
out. The new ruios, revised in 
1853, prohibited brutal jn-actices 
such as butting, gouging, and biting 
allowed by Broughton’s code. 

Eighteenth Century Boxing 

Broughton was the first teacher 
to introduce gloves for practice 
bouts. The next great figure waa 
Tom Johnson, champion 1783-91, 
his outstanding fight against 
Isaac Perrins lasting* 65 rounds. 
Both Ban Mendoza and John 
“ Gentleman ” Jackson did much 
between 1788 and 1795 to develop 
the scientific side, Jackson with 
rooms in Bond St. being a great 
favourite with the young bloods 
of his day, despite the fact that 
he had comparatively few fights. 
Among his pupils was Lord Byron. 

Early in the 19th century Tom 
Belcher and Tom Cribb were 
noted for “ milling on the retreat.” 
contemporary with them wore Joe 


Berks, Ihui Ik'arcie (known as tlu^ 
Game (Jhicken), John (Sully, after- 
wards M.B. lor BonbdVact, and 
Jem Wank Jean Burke, Ben 
Bendigo, and Ikmjainin Gaunt 
were eluim pious between 18,30 and 
18,50. Brolmbly most fiimous of 
old-time English pugilists was 
Tom Say(‘rs, whose hist fight was 
at Karniairougb on April 17, 1860, 
wh(m he met th(^ Ameudean cham- 
pion John Ileenan in what is 
generally acknowltnlged to be the 
gr(‘ai(‘st battle of the prize ring. 
It was abamloiK'd, after 37 rounds, 
as a <]i'aw, following police inter- 
vimtion. Sayers lived only five 
more years, and was buried in 
lligbgab^ e.eintditwy, where a monu- 
memt was erotdcAl to his mmnory. 

last important ebHractm's oi' 
till' })rize ring wauv ,Iem Mac(‘, who 
di(Ml in 1911, (fiinrlie Mitelull, Tom 
King, and than Smith. 

Qiieensberry Rules 

Hi'solute action by tlu* antbori- 
ti(‘H in stamping out the prize 
ring nearly brought about tlu^ 
(aid of tlu'i sport, Tlie day was 
saved by the marquess of (^iKHais- 
berry, who introduetnl rules to 
cover amateur (iompetitlous whitih 
wer(‘- brouglit within the law by 
reducing the fights to thre(^ time- 
limited rounds and by eliminating 
all ways of dedeating one’s inl- 
versary except by i)unebing him 
whilst wtairing certain sized glovi's. 
The (hieensberry rules for ‘ con- 
t(‘sts of <mdtiran(^c ” next emerged 
togove.rn professional contests, and 
though these W(a’o still outside the 
law, by limiting the rounds to 
twenty, promoters got near to 
k^galising the professional game. 

Mitchell and Mace were as good 
with gloves as without. dake 
Kilraiu, the American John B. 
Sullivan, and an Australian Prank 
Slavin were prominent in 1888. 
Towards the end of the 19th 
century Lord Lonsdale did much 
to clarify the legal position and to 
OHtahlish it on a sound f)asis. Bis 
memory is perpetuated by the 
Lonsdale belts. In 1881 the 
Amateur Boxing Association intro- 
duced rules with a points method 
of scoring, cards being kept by 
judges and referee. The man who 
scored the greater number of 
points for direct clean hits with 
the knuckle part of the glove on 
the specified target and for de- 
fensive measures such as guarding, 


slipping, ducking, and countering 
was deedan'd fhe winner. 

'rhc! best of the (ijneensberi’y 
endu ranee e.ontest rukw. plus the 
bi'.Mt of the A.B.A. rules, later 
constituted the Na-tiouid Sporting 
(dub ruk'H wlu<!h formed tbi' basis 
ol' boxing rulew all over th«^ world 
and did much to legitimise the 
s])()rt. The N.S.C., founded by 
John PUnning and A. F. IVggy ” 
Ik'ttiuson on Maindi 5, 1891, hehl 
a,n nucha, IkmgiHl place in British 
boxing up to the sfart of the 
Second Gren,t \Va,r. h’amous 
boxers .such as IknudesH ” Jim 
I)riH(U)ll, ,limmy Wilde, Billy 
W('11 h, Kid Lewis, Sam Bangford, 
dVmnny BuniH, (dvrpeutit'r, Owen 
Moran, Johnny Basham, Johnny 
Summc'.rH, and Pedlar Palmer all 
appeared there. 

The first International glove 
fight ehampioaship took phiee in 
San Praneiseo during 1891 whc'ii 
J. J. (JorlH‘.tt (IrcAv witli a n(‘gro, 
Peter Jackson. Corbett la^eanie 
first recognized world champion 
in 1892 wlu'n he heat Sullivan 
over 21 rounds in New Orleans. 

Holders of the heavyweight 
tith^ afterwards were Bob Pitz- 
simons (his birth certificate spelt 
his name with only one m), James 
J. Jellries (1 889 -1 904), fi'omniy 
Burns, Jack .lohnson, Georges Gar- 
poutior (white champion only), 
tfesHo Willard, Jack Demfisey, 
Gene Tnnney, Max Selimoling, 
Jack Sharkey, Prime) Camera, 
Max Baer, j'. J, Braddoc^k, ami 
Joe Louis, who b(^tween 1937 and 
1940 HuciCCHHfully defended his 
tith^ 22 times, knocking out 19 of 
his opponents. In Aug., 1937, the 
Welshman Tommy Farr, then 
British heavyweight champion, 
went the full 15 rounds with him 
only to lose on points. 

Oroat Britain has always pro- 
duced world flyweight champions, 
including the* “ Mighty Welsh 
Atom” Jimmy Wilde, Jackie 
Brown, Peter ‘ Kano, and two 
Scotsmen, Benny Lynch and 
Jackie Paterson. 

British Administration 

Professional boxing in Groat 
Britain is controlled by the British 
Boxing Board of Control— which 
consists of admin istrativt‘ st(‘wards 
and stewards of appeal who have 
no financial interest in the sport— 
and by area councils eomposcfl of 
representatives of the various cate- 
gories, i.e. promoters, 1 )ox(WH, 
referees, etc. All profivssional box- 
ing is under National Sporting Club 
rules as recognized by the board, 
and takes place in a roped i*ing of 
not less than 14 ft. or more tlmu 
20 ft. sq. In all contests the uum- 
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ber of rounds must be specified, 
15 rounds being the maximum 
allowed. No round exceeds three 
minutes in duration, and the inter- 
val between the rounds is one 
minute. If one of the contesting 
parties is dovm, he must nse within 
ten seconds. A contestant failing 
to continue the contest after ten 
seconds is not awarded marks for 
that round, and the contest ter- 
minates. A man is considered dowm 
even when he is on one or both 
feet, if at the time any other part 
of his body is touching the ground, 
or if he is in the act of rising. 
Marks are awarded for both attack 
and defence ; if the points accruing 
to each of the men at the end are 
equal, preference is given to the 
one who has done more leading 
and shown more initiative. 

Powers of the Referee 

The referee has absolute power 
in his interpretation of the rules, 
and if in his opinion either of the 
contestants is outclassed, and so 
liable to receive excessive punish- 
ment, he can stop the contest. He 
has power to disqualify a contest- 
ant for any irregularity, such as 
hitting below the belt or with the 
open glove, holding, butting, or 
any other act he may regard as 
foul according to the rules. 

The minimum weight of the 
gloves is six oz. In contests of over 
ten rounds each contestant is 
allowed to have a maximum num- 
ber of four seconds, including the 
promoter’s official seconds, in his 
corner. The seconds leave the ring 
when time is called and give no 
advice or assistance to the contest- 
ants during the progress of any 
round. All championship contests, 
whether for world, British, British 
Empire, or area titles, are con- 
trolled and regulated by the 
B.B.B.C., which has the same 
relation to professional boxing as 
the Jockey Club to horse racing. 

In all contests for British cham- 
pionships contestants must be 
legally British subjects and born 
of white parents. In British title 
contests the Lord Lonsdale chal- 
lenge belts — first awarded in 1911 
— are at stake and any contestant 
who wins three times makes the 
belt his own property and qualifies 
for a pension of £1 a week for life 
upon reaching 50. In Common- 
wealth championships a trophy is 
awarded. 

Amateui Boxing 

Boxing is a popular sport in boys’ 
clubs and in the services. Ama- 
teurs box under Amateur Boxing 
Association rules or those of the 


Imperial Services Boxing Associ- 
ation, or the Fedcu’ation Inter- 
nationale de Boxe Amateur, the 
set of rules of the latter governing 
Olympic contests. The Amateur 
Boxing Association, first formed in 
ISSO, has flourished and exercises 
strict but benevolent control over 
hundreds of clubs with many thou- 
sands of members. The amateur 
championships, held annually, al- 
ways attract a capacity attendance. 

Standard w^eights throughout 
the world are, for professionals : 


flyweight 

Banham 

leather 

Lightweight 

Welter 

Middle 

Light heavy 

Heavjwvelght 


up to 8 stone 
up to 8 st. 6 lb. 
up to 0 atone 
up to 9 st. 0 lb, 
up to 10 st. 7 lb. 
up to 11 st. G lb. 
up to 12 st. 7 lb. 
any weight over 
12 st, 7 lb. 


For amateurs : 


Flyweight 

Bantam 

Feather 

Lightweight 

Light welter 

Welter 

Light middle 

Middleweight 

Light heavy 

Heavyweight 


up to 8 stone 
up to 8 st. 7 lb. 
up to 9 stone 
up to 9 st. 7 lb. 
up to 10 ston(i 
up to 10 st. 9 lb. 
up to 11 st. 2 lb. 
up to 11 st. 1 1 lb. 
up to 12 st. 10 lb. 
any weight over 
12 st. 10 lb. 


Gloves for I.S.B.A., F.I.B.A., 
and A.B.A. (senior) contests must 
weigh eight oz. For juniors of 
seven stone and under, six oz. is 
the requisite weight. 

British Law. A boxing match 
with gloves is lawful if fairly con- 
ducted, and if a boxer is killed in 
such a match his opponent is not 
guilty of a crime ; but if two persons 
tight, whether with gloves or not, 
with the intention of continuing 
until one of them gives in from 
exhaustion or injuries, the match 
is illegal, and if one of the fighters 
dies, the other is guilty of man- 
slaughter. 

Bibliography . Boxiana, V. Fgan, 
1818-21 and 1828-29; The Com- 
plete Amateur Boxer, Boliiin Lyncli, 
1913 ; Scientific Boxing and kScU'- 
Defence, T. Burns, 19 LI ; My 
Methods, G. Garpentier, English 
trans. 1914 ; Boxing for Beginnors, 
H. M. Herman, 193G ; Giants of the 
Ring, R. A. Haldane, 1950. 

Boxing Day, In England the 
first week-day after Christmas 
Day, so called from the gratuities 
or presents given to servants on 
this day, the gratuities being at 
one time placed in boxes. The 
practice is probably a survival 
from the Roman Saturnalia. Box- 
ing Day is a bank holiday in Eng- 
land, Wales, N. Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands. Dec. 26 is also 
the festival of S. Stephen. 

Bos Stones. Rounded pieces of 
ferruginous sandstone. The ex- 
teriors are hardened by infiltra- 
tion of iron, while the inside is 


much softer. They are found in a 
thin bed at the base of the E. 
Anglian Pliocene, the bed being 
composed of fragments of many 
older formations. The box stones, 
which contain casts of fossils, par- 
ticularly of molluscs, which form a 
fauna unlike anything found else- 
where in Great Britain, have been 
variously referred as to age to the 
Oligocene, Miocene, and Lower 
Pliocene. 

Boxtel. Town of the Nether- 
lands, in Nortli Brabant, 7 m. S. of 
’s Hertogonbosch. Its chief manu- 
factures are paper, linen, and salt.. 
Here the French defeated an 
Anglo-Dutch army, Sept. 17, 1794. 
Pop. (est.) 14,000. 



Box Thorn 


Box Thorn {Lyevum barbarmn).. 
Climbing shrub of the family Solan- 
aeeae. A native of N. Africa, it 
has smooth, 
lance - sh aped 
leaves and small 
purple, funnel- 
shaped flovau's 
yellowish at t he 
base, succeeded 
by oniugo or 
scarlet fruits. It 
is often grown 
against cottage 
walls in England where it is called' 
tlic ioa-ireo, from the former occa- 
sional use of its loaves as a substi- 
tute for those of Thm sinensis., 
From such situations it often 
escapes to neighbouring hedges, 
and grows wild. 

Boxwood. Wood of the box-> 
tree {Buxm sent, penmens). It is; 
an evergi’ceu tree of the family 
Buxaceae, a native of Europe, N. 
and W. Asia, and N. Africa. ThC’ 
wood has an exceedingly fine and' 
close grain, rcndcM'ing it hard and 
so heavy that it will not float in 
water. It is used for mathe-- 
mati(‘al instrument making, and for- 
wood engraving. Pliny mentions; 
its use for turnory. The sawdust 
is used for polishing jewelry. 

Boyacd. Department of E. 
Colombia. iSoparated from Vene- 
zuela by Arauca territory, it is 
mountainous in the W., and has 
vast prairies in the E. It produces 
cofi'oe, cereals, cotton, coal, iron, 
ccqoper, plumbago, and salt ; fine 
emeralds are found at Miiso ; from 
its dense forests timber, resins, 
and balsams are obtained ; and 
there is eattle-raising on the plains. 
There are pre-Oolombian remains 
of the Chibcha culture. Area 
24,944 sq, m. Pop. (1961) 801,436. 

At the town of Boyaci, 22 m. 
S. of Tunja, capital of the dept., 
Bolivar defeated the Spanish 
forces, Aug. 7, 1819, thus securing 
the independence of Colombia. 
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These action pictures show that boxuiK demands not 
xDnly physical fitness and agility, but a quick brain and 
a knowledge that comes only by practice, i. Ihe 
‘contestant on the right is bringing a left hook into 
'play. a. Clever dodging of a two-handed attach. 


3. Attempting a right hook. 4. Through agility Um 
man on the left has been able to deliver a body blow. 
5, Boxers in a clinch, such as is speedily broken by_ the 
referee. 6. An example of artful duckiaft to avoid a 
right swing. 7. A successful left punch to the law 
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Boy Bishop or Bairn Bishop 
(Lat. episcopus piierorum). Princi- 
pal figure in certain church revels 
ofthe Middle Ages. They were for- 
bidden by the council of Basel, in 
1431. From Dec. 6. the festival 
of S. Nicholas, the patron-saint 
of children, till Holy Innocents’ 
Day, Dec. 28, a boy, chosen from 
the choir of church, cathedral, or 
grammar school, was invested with 
the full insignia of a bishop, and, 
with companions dressed as priests, 
presided over the services in 
church. In England Salisbury was 
a chief centre of these revels, of 
which the Eton Montem, aban- 
doned in 1847, is believed to have 
been a survival. A boy bishop said 
vespers before Edward I in 1299 at 
Heaton, near Newcastle. Henry 
VIII abolished the custom, restor- 
ed 1554, again abolished by Eliza- 
beth 1. Appointment of a boy 
bishop was revived at S. Matthew’s, 
Moorfields, Bristol, in 1942. 

Boyce, William (1710-79). 
British musician. Born in London, 
Feb. 7, 1710, he was educated at 
S. Paul’s, and became a chorister 
in the cathedral. During 1734-68 
he was organist at S. Peter’s, Vere 
Street, and S. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
and in 1737 was appointed con- 
ductor of the Three Choirs Festival. 
From 1736 he was composer to the 
Chapel Royal, and in 1758 became 
its organist. He edited a valuable 
collection of church music by 
English composers, published 
under the title Cathedral Music. 
His many compositions include an 
oratorio (Noah), eight symphonies, 
and the music for odes, masques, 
operettas, and Shakespeare’s Tem- 
pest, Cymbeline, and Winter’s 
Tale. He is best remembered for 
the song Hearts of Oak, wi’itten 
for Garrick’s Harlequin’s Invasion, 
1759. He died Feh. 7, 1779. 

Boycotting. Social and com- 
mercial isolation of an individual, 
or incitement thereto, with a view 
to influencing his conduct. The 
term is derived from Charles Cun- 
ningham Boycott (1832-97), land 
agent to Lord Erne, in Co. Mayo, 
Ireland. Having incurred the 
hostility of the Land League in 
1880 by a number of evictions, be 
was made the victim of an organ- 
ized conspiracy to prevent him 
from making any purchases, even 
of the necessaries of life, from the 
people ofthe district,and from hav- 
ing any contact with them. The 
same tactics used by the Land 
League against others also led to the 
pa.ssing of the Crimes Act of 1887. 
Boyd,ANDREWKENNEDYHua'CH- 
ISON (1825-99). Scottish essayist 
and divine. Bom at Auchinleck 


Manse, A;^T’shire, Nov. 3, 1825, and 
educated at King’s College, London, 
I I n Glasgow 

I university, 

I ,■ p%; he was or- 

j'l dained to the 

j, ff y ^1 1 ^ ® ® ^ ^ ^ 

\ if ^ nil 1865 till his 

II death was min - 
I l‘J mM ister of St. 

A. K..H. Boyd, Andrews. Boyd 

Scottish divine reached a wide 

EUwtt «£■ Fry public oai'ly 


in his career by vTiting articles in 
Fraser’s Magazine over his initials, 
A. K. H. B. These essays, written 
in a lively, clear, and allusive style, 
were reprinted, 1859-78, as Re- 
creations of a Country Parson. 
Boyd also wrote Graver Thoughts 
and Critical Essays of a Country 
Parson, 1862, and volumes of ser- 
mons and reminiscences. He died 
at Bournemouth, March 1, 1899. 

Boyd, Zachary (c. 1585-1653). 
Scottish divine. He was educated 
at Glasgow, St. Andrews, and the 
Protestant college of Saumur, in 
France, residing at the last place 
some 16 years. Returning to Scot- 
land in 1623, he became minister 
of Barony parish, Glasgow, and an 
influence in the university, which 
he served as dean of faculty, 
rector, and vice-chancellor. In his 
later years a Covenanter, Boyd 
preached before Cromwell in 1650, 
and from the cathedral pulpit 
“ railed at him to his face.” Boyd 
wrote numerous books of a devo- 
tional character, and attempted a 
metrical version of a large part 
of the Bible. He left his library to 
Glasgow university. 

Boyd- Carpenter, Sir William 
(1841-1918). British divine. The 
son of a clergyman, he was born in 
Liverpool, 

March 26, 1841, 
and educated 
there and at S. 

Catharine’s Col- 
lege, C a m- 
bridge, where 
he graduated » 
in 1864, and | 

was ordained. Wm-Boyd-Carpenter, 
His reputation British divine 
as an eloquent Bussell 

preacher was quickly made. Dur- 
ing 1870-79 he was vicar of S. 
James’s, Holloway, during 1879- 
84 of Christ Church, Lancaster 
Gate. Having attracted the notice 
of Queen Victoria, he was made 
canon of Windsor in 1882. In 
1884 he was selected as bishop of 
Ripon, and remained there until 
1911, when he exchanged the 
bishopric for a canonry at West- 



minster, which post he retained 
until his death, Oct. 26, 1918. 

He was created K.C.V.O. in 
1912. His many published books 
include his Hnlsean and Bampton 
lectures (delivered 1878 and 1887 
respectively) ; The Spiritual Mes- 
sage of Dante, 1914 ; and two 
volumes of reminiscences. 

Boydell, John (1719-1804). 
British engraver. Born at Dorring- 
ton, Shropshire, Jan. 19, 1719, and 
apprenticed to tlie engraver Toms, 
in London, he made his debut with 
a number of books, each contain- 
ing six landscapes, and issued over 
4,000 plates. He was a city aider- 
man in 1774, and lord mayor in 
1791. About 1786 he initiated his 
great scheme for the illustration of 
Shakespeare by engravings after 
the works of eminent contem- 
porary artists. This, thanks to his 
liberality, was a veritable endow- 
ment oi' English painting ; 167 
paintings by the best artists of 
the day and 3 pieces of sculpture 
composing his Shakespearian 
Gallery in 1802. Then financial 
difliculties obliged him to dispose 
of his property by lottery. He 
(lied Dec. 12, 1804, before the draw. 

Boyd Orr, Sir John Boyd Orr, 
Baron (b. 1880). British expert on 
nutrition. Born vSept. 23, 1880, in 
A y r s h i r c, he i 
was educated at ; 

Glasgow uni ver- 1 
sity and took a 
medical degree. 

During the; 

First GreatWar 
he served in 
the R.A.M.C., 
winning the 
D.S.O. Hebe- , 

came a mcml)or eijert oL 

of committees nutrition 
on fat stock, milk, and cattle for 
the ministry of Agriculture, and 
on nutrition for the ministry of 
Health. Director of the imperial 
bureau of animal nutrition, he was 
knighted in 1935. He was pro- 
fessor of agriculture at Aberdeen, 
1942-45, and chancellor of Glas- 
gow university, 1946. Independent 
M.P. for Scottish universities, 
1945-46, he retired on becoming 
director-general of the United 
Nations food and agriculture or- 
ganization, 1045-48. He was 
awarded the Nobel peace prize, 
1949, in which year also he was 
created a baron. He published 
several studies concerning the con- 
nexion between food, health, and 
population grow'th. 

Boyer Alexis, Baron de 
(1757-1833). A French surgeon. 
Bom at Uzerche, Corr^ze, he was 
the son of a tailor. After studying 
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anatomy in PariH undc'r Dc'Hanlt, 
he was appointed secoTul Hurg(‘<)i\ 
at a leading hospital in 17p‘t, and 
later to the chair of o])eraiive sur- 
gery at the school of lu^alth. He 
became surgeon to Napoleon in 
1805, and later to Louis XVII I, 
Charles X, and Louis Philippe 
successively. He was inachs a baron 
in 1S07, and a luembcn' of tlu^ 
academy of seicuKics in 1824. He 
died in J’aris, Nov, 25,^181111, His 
best known woiLs are Traite C'oni- 
plet dc I’Anatortne, 1707“-09^ and 
Traite dcs Maladies Chirurgi<'al('S, 
1814— 2b. 

Boyer, Jean Pierkk (177(5- 
1850). President of the r(^pubUo 
of Haiti. A mulatto born at Port- 
au-Prince, Feb. 28, 177(5, and edu- 
cated in Europe, he returned to 
Haiti, took part in the rising 
against the French in 1702, lb light/ 
for the mulattoes against the 
negroes and for both against/ the 
British, when they invaded the 
island, and later fled to France, 
returning with Fretuih troops 1802. 

The despotism of the negro 
Bessalinos drove Boyer to join 
Christophe and Pdt.ion against him. 
Dessalines w’as assassinated in 
1806 ; when (Ihristoidie and PtHioti 
divided the island between thmn, 
Boyer supported PiHion. He be- 
came governor of Port-au- Prince 
and when PcMion died ir\ 1818 
Boyer was elected presiilont of the 
southern part of the island. On 
Christophe’s death in 1820 ho be- 
came ruler of the whole island. In 
1827 ho bought French recognition 
of the independent republic of 
Haiti, and for some years under 
Boyer’s presidency the island had 
peace ; but heavy taxation bred 
discontent which culminated in 
the insurrection of 1843. Boyer 
took refuge in Jamaica till 1848, 
when he sailed for France, where 
he died July 9, 1850. 

Boyle. Market town of co. 
Roscommon, Irish Hopublic. On 
the river Boyle, it is 9 m. W. of 
Carrick-on-Shannon. It has ruins 
of a 12th-century Cistercian abbey 
and trades in (fairy produce anil 
provisions. Market days, Wed. 
and 8at. Pop. (1951) 1,934. 

Boyle. Name of a famous Irish 
family, members of which have 
been or are earls of Cork, Orrery, 
Shannon, and Burlington. The 
first important member was Rich- 
ard Boyle, made earl of Cork in 
1620. Descended from an old 
Herefordshire family, he began 
the long connexion of the Boyles 
with Ireland. For his brother 
John he secured the bishoprics 
of Roscarberry, Cork, and Cloyne 
in 1617, and for a kinsman, 


Michael Boyle, tb(* bishopric of 
Waterford and Lismore in 1(519. 
Anotluw kinsman, B/icliard, was 
arelibishop of Tuatn, while a 
youngc'r Micha(!l (d. 1702) was 
andihishop of Dulilin and then 
of Armagh. AVe Cork, Earl of ; 
Orrc'ry, hiai’l of. 

Boyle, Hohekt (l(527'“9l). Irish 
natural philosoplu'r and chemist. 
Born at Lismore, Munster, Jan, 25, 



Robert Boyle. Irish natural philo- 
sopher and chemist. From a paint- 
ing after Frederic Kasseboom 

Nattonnl Vartvatt (Jallci'U, London 

1(527, th(i 14th child of Richard 
.Boyle, first ear) of CJork, he was at 
Eton 1(535-38, and for tlm next 
fiv(‘ years live(.l in J^Yance, Switzer- 
land', and Italy, Boyle resided at 
Oxford during 1(554-68. His bent 
for scieulilic investigation made 
him a loader in the foundation of 
the Royal tSoeiety. While at Ox- 
ford ho (jondueted a kmg scries of 
oxperimontfcj on the spring {id*, the 
olastieity) of the air, 1(5(50, which 
threw entirely new light on the 
nature of the gaseous st ate and led 
to the discovery of the reciprocal 
relat ion between prossurc and vol- 
ume called after him Boyle’s Law. 

in The Bcoptieal Chymist, 1661, 
he csritieisod the age-olcl theories of 
the four clemonts (earth, air, fire, 
and water) and the throe principles 
(salt, sulphur, and mercury) ; and 
substituted the suggestion that all 
matter was made out of eombina- 
tions, in various proportions, of a 
number of substances which could 
not be broken down into simpler 
substances by any chemical moans, 

During his residence at Oxford. 
Boyle bore the expense of trans- 
lating the Bible for Indian, Irish 
• and Welsh readers, and into Turk 
ish and Malay, in addition to Gro 
tius’s Truth of the Christian Re- 
ligion into Arabic. By bequest he 
founded the Boyle Lectures for 
the defence of Christianity against 
attacks. Boyle’s contributions to 
the Proceedings of the Royal 


Soe.iety wfM'o extensive, but ho 
(le(*Iinc(l the honour of its preai- 
(h'liey, as ho declined ordination 
and the ])rovoHlsIup of Eton. Pic 
died in London, Dec. 30, 1691, 
and was buried at S. Martin-in- 
t/he-Fields, His (‘omplete Works, 
in four volumes, witli a Tjifo by 
Dr. Thomas Bireh, were published 
in 1744. 

Boyle Lectures. Courses of 
leeturc's, founded in ]()91 by 
Robert Jk'iyle, whose will provided 
£50 a y(‘ar for the puriiose. The 
leeiures, delivered evrn'y year at 
a chureh nominated by the bishop 
of London, consist of a scales of 
eight sermons io prove the truth 
of the Christian religion against 
atheism, paganism, Judaism, 
MahomcRlanism, and deism. The 
controversies among Christians 
arc expressly (‘xeluded. The lee- 
tun^ship is usually tenable for 
three years. 

Boyle's Law. That the volume 
of a given mass of gas at a fixcnl 
temperature multipli(‘d by the 
pressure is alwa/ys a constant 
quantity. It was emmciatcfd by 
Robert .Boyle as the result of his 
study of the elast/icity of gasc^s. 
On the Continent it is generally 
known as Mariotte’s Law. If V 
is the volume of the mass of the 
gas, and P is the pr(‘Hsur(' to which 
it is subjected, then IJoyle’s Tauv 
states that so long as the tomp(n‘a- 
ture rcmiains the same, PV--. 
Constant. Boyle experimented 
only with quautitic^s of gasc's, 
beginning his inve^stigations with 
a U-shaped tube with one end 
closed, into which mercury was 
poured ; and his apparatus was 
not sufficdcmtly accurate to de- 
termine small deviations from the 
law, evem if in his limited experi- 
mimtsHueh had oecurrc'd, Hcgnault 
in 1847 examined the law with 
much unproved apparatus ; Ama- 
gat and others have continued 
experiments with much higher 
pressures. It has been found that 
gasoa deviate from the law slightly 
but consistently at high pressures 
and at low pressures. 

Boylesve, Ren]^ (1867-1926). 
French novelist. He was born at 
La Hayc- Descartes, Indre-ct-Loire, 
April 14, 1867, and educated at 
Poitiers and Tours. His real name 
was Ren6 Marie August, o Tardi- 
veau. In 1896 he published Le 
M^decin dcs Dames do N(!‘ans, and 
Les Bains de Bade ; these wore 
followed in rapid succession by 
other novels and short stories, in 
which he displayed acute observa- 
tion of middle- class country life. 
He was made a member of tlio 
French Academy, March 20, 1919, 
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TTis volmiiiiious works of fiction 
include Saint© Marie des Fleurs, 
1897 ; Le Parfum des lies Bor- 
romees, 1S9S ; Le Bel Avenir, 
1905 ; LaPoudre aux Yeux, 1909 ; 
and Tu n’es plus Pien, 1917. He 

died Jan. 15, 1926. 

Bo3rjie. River of Ireland. Rising 
in the Bog of Allen in co. ICildare, 
it flows for c. 80 ra., naainly N.E., 
to the Irish Sea, 4 m. below 
Brogheda, to which town it is nav- 
igable. On its banks are Trim and 
Navan. Its chief tributary is the 
Blackwater. Above Drogheda is 
the site of the battle of the Boyne. 

Boyne, Battle op the. Fought 
between William III of England 
ajid the exiled James II, July 1 
(July 11, new style), 1690. It re- 
sulted in the complete defeat of 
James and put an end to his hopes 
of restoration. 

Having fled from England, 
James secured military and finan- 
cial aid from Louis XIV of France, 
and betook himself to Ireland, 
where his supporters were numer- 
ous. To crush him William was 
obliged to cross over to Ireland in 
person, and landing with some 
troops at Carrickfergus he col- 
lected others from Londonderry 
and elsewhere and marched south. 
His army was about 36,000 strong. 
Meanw^hile, the numerically in- 
ferior French and Irish were in 


positions on the south side of the 
Boyne, near Drogheda. 

William opened the attack by 
sending a force to cross the river 
by a bridge some miles higher up 
and so to turn the Irish left wing. 
This was done, and when the 
English were approaching the road 
to Dublin the French turned to 
oppose them, Lauzun being in 
command. William then sent his 
cavalry across the river nearer 
Drogheda, and here was the 
fiercest fighting of the day. The 
Irish foot soon fled in disorder, but 
the horsemen contested the ad- 
vance, and Schomberg, William’s 
most trusted lieutenant, was killed. 
The king himself came up and the 
enemy were routed. The losses were 
about 500 English and about 
1,500 on the other side. An obelisk, 
approx. 2 m. west of Drogheda, 
marks the site of the battle, of 
which there is a vivid description 
in Macaulay’s History of England. 
The papacy, which at that time 
was opposed to the policy of Louis 
XIV, expressed its satisfaction at 
the result of the battle. Orangemen 
of Ireland celebrate both the vic- 
tories of the Boyne and of Aughrim 
(July 12, 1691, O.S.) on July 12. 

Boys’ Brigade, The. Organi- 
zation for the training and wel- 
fare of boys. It was founded in 
Glasgow, Oct. 4, 1883, by William 


(later KSir William) Smith. With 
two colleagues he banded together 
some thirty lads as The Boys’ 
Brigade, and under his guidance 
the movement grew ‘enormously. 
Sir William Smith remained secre- 
tary until his death, May 10, 1914. 

The brigade has a pronounced 
religious basis. It aims at training 
a boy to become a self-reliant God- 
fearing man. Companies are 
formed in connexion with 
churches, chapels, and other 
Christian organizations, providing 
a means by which boys at a critical 
period of their lives can he aided 
and ultimately led into member- 
ship of the churches. The strength 
of the brigade throughout the 
world was, in 1955, 3,380 com- 
panies, with 125,000 members. In 
addition the junior niovement^ — 
the Life Boys — had 2,730 teams 
with 75,000 leaders and boys. In 
1926 the union of the Boys’ Bri- 
gade and the Boys’ Life Brigade 
was effected. The headquarters 
are at Abbey House, Westminster, 
and 168, Bath Street, Glasgow. 

Boy Scouts. World- wide or- 
ganization for the development of 
citizenship among boys. In 1907, 
Gen. Sir B. (later Lord) Baden- 
Powell iq.v.) held a camp for boys 
on Brownsea Island, Poole har- 
bour, to try out a scheme he called 
“ Scouting for Boys.” Boys were 



Battle of the Boyne. William of Orange emerging from the river at the head of his English cavalry. The lifeless body 

01 Schomberg, his trusted lieutenant, is in the arms of his soldiers 
From the paintino bp BenjamlnKWeBt, P.B.4. 
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drawn from all 
classes. In lOOB 
Baden-Powoll imb* 
lished a book of the 
same name and boys 
all over Britain 
started troops. 
Then the Boy Scouts 
Association was 
founded, 1910, utid 
expanded rapidly. 
In 1912 it was 
granted a royal 
charter of incorpor- 
ation. The inovo- 
mentspreadto ot her 
countries; and 
45 years after its 


Scouts. British hoy scout, soa scout, and air 
scout, (giving the Scout sahtto 


Boy 

foundation its mem- 
bership, in some (iO countries, (‘Htimation, camping. The 

exceeded 5^ tnillion. ^ enhninatiing t<‘st for tlu' first (‘lass 

When ho joins, a boy promises badge is a journey of at least 

on his honour to do Ids duty t-o M ui. in 24 hrs. TIk^ scout has 

God and tlie King (Queen), to h(‘lp a idioii'e of 7f iirofeimiey badges 
other people at all times, ami to 
obey the scout laws.” ''riien'i a.vi\ 
ten'lawa : La scout’s honour is to 
be trusted ; 2. a scout is loyal to 
the King ((iuccu), his couniiry, his 
scouters, lus parents, his emf)]oy. 


group coinpriscH a wolf-oub pack, 
a scout troo}), and a rover criw. 

'.rhe orga,ui/.atiou in Great Brit- 
ain is (h'ccmiiraliscd, c‘aeh county 
and district being undew its own 
commissioner. The emitro of 
Hcoiitiing m thi^ British Gommon- 
wcalih is the Imperial Jl.t},., Buck- 
ingham Palace Bond, London. 

(4iile was the first foreign 
country to adojit tJic movement, 
in 1909, folio wisl by Framai, the 
Scandinavian countries, and the 
IJ.S.A. in DIO. Mxehange of visits 
bt'iwi'cu scouts of DUO country 
and another bi'gan about 1912. 
Tlu^ first intei'uational jamboree 
was h(‘l<i in London in 1920 ; 27 
counlries wiu’c rejire.sentocL As 
a ri'Hult, the Boy . 

S(‘<)uts lnt( 0 '- 
national Bureau 
was founded, 
f ’ h e T n t e r - 



ers, and to those under him ; II. a 
scout’s duty is to bi^ useful, and to 
help others ; 4. a scout is a friend 
to all, and a brotlu'r to every 


which, Iik(‘ tiiose of Uio wolf cubs, national CjonfcT- 

are grouped; publie, si'rvicc, hob- cnee meets 

bies, ami outidoor act ivitii^s. every t \v o 

Sea H(toutiH and air siumts hav(^ yi^ars and each 

till' same hasii^ irnining but with <uruutry is en- 

additioual Hpt‘eialis(‘d aeiiviti<‘s. titled to simd six ^ j 

At IS, Uu' youth may lu'comei a <l (“i 1 ega t ei s . Boy Scouts. Official 

rmvr HCumt.'Tli.i pracUeul ac- World jamk). 
tivit4(‘H of rover seotits arc a nu's and world 
(h'Vdopment of thosc^ of the boy roviT moots arc normally held at 
other scout, no mattiu' to what, scouts, but. with a more strmmous 4-yearly intervals, 
country, class or creed tlu^ standard, hiking, elimliing, piou- Throughout both Great Wars, 
other may belong ; 5, a. scout is (H'viiig, and so on ; their theoreti- British boy scouts distinguished 
courteous ; 0. a scout is a friend c‘al t.raiuing is basisl on the needs themsidvt'S by their servieo. in 
to animals ; 7. a scinit obiys of eitlya'iiship with particular 1914-18 tluy were mobilised to 

orders of his partmls, patrol muphasis on pm'sonal rcspiuisi- protect railway bridges, water- 
leader, or scoutmaster without liility as a imuubiw of the com- works, telegraphs, and cable lines 
question ; 8. a scout smiles ami nuiniiy. 4’he coiupUde scout -—sea scouts did special duty as 

whistles under all dimculUcs ; 9. ‘ Tfw.a 

a scout is thrifty ; 10. a scout is 
clean in thought, word, and ilccd. 


A boy can join the movenumt at 
eight years of age by boeoming a 
wolf cub. He is awarded his 
tenderpad badge wlicn Ik^ has 
passed the following tests : — he 
should know the cub law and 
promise, the salute, th(5 grand 
howl, and their meanings. After 
investiture as a tondorpad, th(^ 
cub proceeds to qualify as a ones 
star cub and after war (is as a twY)- 
star cub by passing tests. A star 
cub may gain proficiency badges 
in a number of subjects grouped 
under character training, handi- 
craft, service, and physical health. 
The activities of wolf cubs are in 
keeping with the psychological 
needs of their age and are set in 
the imaginative framework of the 
Mowgli stories from Kipling’s 
Jungle Books. The boy becomes a 
scout at 11 and his training is in 
three principal stages, tenderfoot, 
^ond class, and first class, oover- 
first aid, signalling, observa- 
tion, pioneering, mapping, swim- 



Boy Scouts. Left, rover scout ; trained scouts can 
enter this group at the age oi X9- Bight, woU cup 


coaatwatchmen-— and in 1939-45 
more than 200 difhn'cnt kinds of 
war Hcrviccj wore? carried out by 
them. Tlu^y were prominent in 
civil defence, acting as mcsacuigcrs, 
ttdephonists, first aiders, wardens’ 
mates, etc. They helped with 
evacuation, at rest centres, and in 

air raid slndters. 
Many thousands 
of indoor air raid 
shelters wore 
erected by them 
and they did sal- 
vage work, herb 
collecting, fruit 
picking, harvest- 
ing, and forestry. 
Volunteer teams of 
scout-trained men 
and women served 
in tho Scout Inter- 
national Belief 
Service whose 
teams operated in 
Europe and tho 
Koar East. Tens 
of thousands 
served in the forces; 
of deo<^ration8, U 
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and 23 scouts were awarded the 
V.C. in the First and Second 
Great War respectively. In every 
country occupied by the Germans 
the movement was banned, but the 
scouts carried on “ underground.’ 
Consult Scouting for Boys, R. 
Baden-PoweU, 1908 ; The Scout 
Movement, E. E. Reynolds, 1950. 

Boysen Dam. Earth dam on 
the Big Horn river, Wyoming, 

U. S.A., constructed during 1946- 
52 to provide irrigation, flood con- 
trol, and power. It is 221 ft. high 
and 1,150 ft. long, and has a volume 
of 1,689,000 cubic yards. 

Boz. Early pen-name of Charles 
Dickens, used on the title pages of 
all his books up to 1844, i.e. from 
Sketches by Boz to Martin 
Chuzzle'wdt. It had been the 
family nickname of his youngest 
brother, and was originally pro- 
nounced with a long o. 

Bozen. German form of the 
name of the city of Bolzano {q-v. ). 

Bozrah. Name of two towns in 
ancient Palestine. (1 ) Bozrah of 
Edom (Gen. 36, v. 33) "was the 
capital of the kingdom of the 
Nabateans, which flourished 100 
B.c. to A.D. 100. It lay 30 m. S. of 
the Dead Sea. 

(2) Bozrah of Moab (Jer. 48, 

V. 24) was situated in the Mishor, 
or plains of Moab, but its site has 
not been located with certainty. 
It may be the same as Bezer 
(Dent. 4, v. 43) in the territory of 
Reuben. Others have identified 
it with the Bosora of 1 Maco. 5, 
IK 26, called Bostra in Roman times, 
a city some 80 m. S. of Damascus. 

Bra. Towm of Italy. In the 
prov. of Cuneo, 31 m. by rly. S. of 
Turin, it trades in leather, chemi- 
cals, wine, cattle, and truffles. 
Pop. (1951) 19,087. Near by are 
the ruins of Pollentia (q^v.). 

Brabanponne, La. National 
anthem of Belgium. It was 
written to celebrate the rising of 
the southern Netherlands in 1830 
against King William I of the 
Netherlands. The words are by 
Jenneval, music by Campenhout. 

Brabant. Name of a duchy 
virtually independent in medie- 
val times. Brabant early formed 
part of Lorraine, which about 1100 
was di vided into two parts, and it 
was Henry, duke of Lower Lor- 
raine, who, about 1190, called him- 
self duke of Brabant. He was also 
count of Louvain, his duchy being 
the district around that city, which 
w^as his capital until supplanted 
by Brussels. It also included Brus- 
sels and Antwerp. A later duke 
named John gave to his subjects 
the famous charter of liberties 
called La Joyeuse Entree {q.v.). 


This gi'ant w'as made to celebrate 
the marriage of his daughter 
Johanna with Wenceslaus of Lux- 
emburg. Johanna became ruler of 
Brabant on her father’s death in 
1355, and her marriage wars the 
beginning of the end of the duchy’s 
independence. Wenceslaus and 
Louis, count of Flanders, the hus- 
band of Johanna’s sister, fought 


In 1815 Brabant was included in 
the new kingdom of all the Nether- 
lands, the two portions being 
again united, but the southern 
Nethcrland.y rebellod in 1830. The 
kingdom of Belgium was recog- 
nized in 1839, and Brabant was 
once more divided, into North 
Brabant prov., the Netherlands, 
and Brabant prov., Belgium. 
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La BrabanQonne. Words and music of the first verse of the National Anthem 
of Belgium, written hy\ Jenneval. set to the triumphant tune compose! by 

Campenhout 


for Brabant for some years, Wen- 
ceslaus eventually obtaining 
possession. Hi.s widow chose as her 
successor her niece, Margaret, wife 
of Philip the Bold, duke of Bur- 
gundy, and when she died in 1406 
Brabant passed to Philip’s younger 
son, Anthony. His descendants 
died out in 1430, and the duchy 
was United with Burgundy. 

As part of Burgundy Brabant 
came with the lands of Mary, the 
heiress of Charles the Bold, to the 
house of Hapsburg. In this way it 
was included in the possessions of 
Charles V and passed to Philip II 
of Spain. The revolt of the Nether- 
lands against Spanish rule caused 
the separation of Brabant into two 
parts. The northern portion was 
conquered by the Dutch and was 
formally included in the United 
Provinces in 1648. The southern, 
now Belgian Brabant, remained 
under Spanish rule until 1713, 
when, on the partition of the 
Spanish realm, it passed to Austria. 


Brabant. Prov. of Belgium, be- 
tween the Scheldt and the Meuse. 
Avery fertile region, it is Belgium’s 
most densely populated prov. 
(more than 1,400 to the sq. ra.). 
Its manufactures include lace, 
carpets, linen, liat.s, paper, chemi- 
cals, and pottery. Brussels is the 
capital. Area 1,267 sq. m. Pop. 
(1947) 1,798,468. 

Brabant, Noeth. Prov. of the 
Netherlands. Bounded S. by 
Belgium and W. by Zeeland, it 
produces grain, beet, hops, and 
cattle ; there are also tanneries, 
’s Hertogenbosch is the capital. 
Area 1,921 sq, m. Pop. (1954) 
1,332,033. 

Brabant. Town of France. In 
the dept, of Meuse, it is on the 
river Meuse, 10 m. N.N.W. of Ver- 
dun. Captured by the Germans 
in the battle of Verdun, Feb. 23, 
1916, it was recaptured by the 
First American Army and part of 
the Second French Army, Oct. 8, 
1918. See Verdun, Battles of. 
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Brabazon. Name of tAvo ox- 
penmental air lincrH dosif^nuMl lor 
the British iniaisiry of Supply on 
the recommendation of a com- 
mittee set up in 104-2 under the 
chairmanship of Lord Lrn ha/am of 
Tara. The Brabazon I wa,H b(^f^nn 
in 1945 and made its first i(^st 
flight in 1040. Weighing: LIO tons, 
it “was 177 ft. long with a wing 
span of 230 ft. and was cUvsigned to 
accommodate 100 pasH(‘ng(‘rH, It 
was powered by (Mglit. paiiod 
CentanruR piston-engines devtOop- 
ing a total of 20,000 h.p. (hniising 
speed was m.p.li. and j'angt^ 
3,500 m. Only the fuH(‘lag(‘ of tlu‘ 
Brabazon 11, which was to be 
similar in dimensions but powercal 
by eight paired turbo-pro})(dler 
engines, was built. Total cost ol 
the project, including a 3,000-yd. 
runway ami an asscnnbly hangar 
at Filton, Bristol, was £12,500,000. 
The Brabazon I proven I too (lostly 
to operate and too large lor ex- 
isting airports. In 1053 both air- 
craft wore sold for sca’a.]). 

Brabazon of Tara, JottN 
Theodore CxiTiinnuT Moore- 
Brabazon, 1st Baron (h. IHS4). 
British airman, holdcT of the lirst 
aviator’s certificate issued by the 
Royal Aero Club in 1910. Born 
Feb. 8, 1884, and (alnoated at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, he was a pioneer motorist 
as well as airman. Brabazon 
served in the First Crcjvt VVa.i*, be- 
coming a lieut.-oob, and had 
charge of the Royal Flying (lor|)s 
photographic section, hie was 
Unionist M.P. for the Oliatham 
division of Rochester 1918-29, and 
for Wallasey 1931-42. Minist(‘r of 
Transport in 1940, minister of 
Aircraft Production 1941-42, he 
was raised to the peerage in 1942 
and was made chairman of a com- 
mittee to advise on (Jreat Britain’s 
post-war civil aircraft. Ho pub- 
lished his autobiography in 1956. 

Bra6. See Brazza. 

Bracciano (ano. Lacus Sabat- 
imis). Crater lake of central Italy, 
18 m. N.W. of Romo. About 20 m. 
ill circumference, it lies 535 ft. 
above sea level, is 525 ft. deep, and 
famous for its fish. 

Brace. (Lat hracchia^ arms). 
Name of a tool used by the car- 
penter and engineer for boring in 
wood or drilling in metal. The 
carpenter’s brace is a steel crank, 
having at the top a wooden pad 
by which pressure is applied and 
at the bottom an adjustable chuck 
to take various boring bits. In the 
better tools the pad works on ball 
bearings, and the chuck is fur- 
nished with a ratchet device per- 
mitting rotation either clockwise 





Brace. Carpenter’s tool, used with a 
bit, ior boring 


(H’ anti-clockwisc"— the lattc'r for 
withdrawing the tool or for usiug 
a HCi’owdrivei’-bit wdicn taking out 
scu'cws. ’'riuHMigiiH't'Fs l)i‘ae(‘ luisno 
era.uk, and is supported in a. drilling 
pillar or a cramping (hwieiHiy wbicli 
pr(‘MHurc is a.pplu‘d ; rotation of the 
drill (held in a chuck) is by means 
oC a luirizontal level which aetu- 
at(\s a rat(duit-drive on the brace 
spindle. *SV'C Bit; Borng ; Drill. 

d’h(i term is also uhchI in car- 
pentry lor a pieci^ of wood or 
metal strengt.luming or binding 
together the timbers of a roof. A.s 
a. nautical t(Tm its signifies on 
sailing v(\sse]H the rop(i which is 
made fast to the yard when sails 
are trimmed. 

Bracebridge Hall. \'olume of 
stories and sk<^tcht^s by Washing- 
ton Irving, published in 1822. It 
describes the life of an old- 
fashioned English (‘.ouutryside. 

Bracegirdle, Anne (r. 1063- 
1748). Fnglish actress. In 1688 she 
took tins part of Lucia in Hhadwcll’s 
The Bcpiire of Alsatia, and in 1693 
that of Arannnta in Congreve’s The 
GUI Bachelor. When Betterton 
opened the theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields in 1695, with Con- 
greve’s Love for Lov(s, Mrs. Braco- 
ginilo played Angelica, which re- 
mained one of her host parts, (’on- 
grovo and Rowe wrote plays for 
her. Bho also played Isabella,^ 
Portia, and Cordelia in versions of 
ShakoapeEire’s plays. She left the 



stage on the success of Mrs. Oldfield 
in 1707, Bhe was buried in the E. 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
8ept, 18, 1748. 

Bracelet (Lat, brachiale). Band 
worn round the wrist. Upper 
BalaeoUtluc man wore bracelets of 
perforated shell and animal teeth. 
The oldest ornamental metal brace- 


lets wore uncompleted hoops mad(5 
to snap round the wrist ; others 
were of plate metal. The modern 
exj^amling brn.colet is like the 
a.neumt open-work and wire-work 
j<‘Wolry of Assyria and the East. 

Bracelet-wood {Jaequinia^ ar- 
vilUari'^). Evergreen shrub of the 
family ’rheopbrastaceae, a native 
of the West Indies, fi’he (leshy 
fruits ai’C: bright y(dlow, filhal with 
])ulp, in wbicih the shiny brown and 
yctlow M(‘<‘ds ar(‘ embedded, fi’heso 
seeds are thrcjuhal to form brace- 
l(‘ts— lienee tlie name. 

Brachial Artery (Or. hmeh- 
ioti^ arm). Main artery of the 
np])(‘r arm. It runs along the inner 
side of thc^ arm hi the earlier part 
of its eoursis gradually inclining 
forwards to terminate at the bend 
of the elbow by dividing into 
the radial and ulnar artcuL^s. 

Brachial Plexus (Lat. plvdere, 
to wt'av(^). Complex ma.ss of nerves 
formed by tln^ union and subse- 
qnent division of the four lower 
eiM'viea.l nerves and part of the first 
dorsal nerve. From it spring the 
main nerves which supply the arm. 

Brachiopoda (Or. hraclvUm,^ 
arm ; foot). Croup of 

marine animals commonly ealled 
lamp-shtdls. Though not closely 
related, they hear a supcndicial re- 



Brachlopoda. Internal view o£ shell 
oS, lelt, Terebratula dorsata; right, 
Terebratula globosa 


semhlanee to biv-alvo molluses. 
At one time exceedingly eommon, 
they have steadily (Undined Hirua5 
the 1 )evoinan period. Home of the 
earliest braehiopods known were 
very similar to living forms. All 



Bracelet. Leit, bronze bracelet oi 
early Iron Age Sound at Cowlam, 
Yorkshire. Above, bracelet ot 4th 
century B.C. 
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^rachiopods have two shells which 
'Cover the dorsal and ventral sur- 
faces (not right and left sides as 
with molluscs). Those with 
hinged shells (Articulata) live 
.attached to rocks, those with 
unhinged shells (Inarticulata) live 
in burrows in the sea door. They 
feed on minute organisms swept 
into their mouths by currents of 
water set up by cilia on the arms 
of the long coiled lophophore. 

Brachycephalic (Clr. hmchys, 
short; i:ej37zaZe,head)- Termusually 
denoting human heads and skulls 
whose breadth is at least four-fifths 
of their length. The round- (short-, 
broad-) headed form is especially 
frequent in the Alpine regions of 
S. Europe, Anatofia, and across 
central Asia. It is also frequent in 
groups living in Burma, Indo- 
China, parts of Indonesia, and E. 
Polynesia ; while in America it 
appears in the N. Pacific region, 
along the central and Andean 
tablelands, and in Patagonia. 

Brachyora (Gr. hmchys, short ; 
oura, tail). Sub-order of crusta- 
ceans comprising the true crabs. 
They have a greatly reduced 



Bracliynra. Underside of Haia 
sqninado, showing the pleon (tail) 
folded under the body 


abdomen which is bent forward 
and permanently tucked under the 
flattened cephalo-thorax. The eyes 
are stalked ; the first pair of legs ia 
usually modified to form large 
pincers. Members of the group 
differ widely in shape, colour, etc. 

Bracken ob Brake {Fteridium 
aquilinum). Fern of world-wide 
distribution. Found in all the 
temperate and many tropical 

regions, it is a 
social plant, 
growing in 
masses upon 
great stretches 
of heath, moor- 
land, and forest. 
There is no 
“crown” of 
fronds, the stout 
rootstock that 
creeps' exten- 



Bracken. Under- 
surface of frond 



Viscount Bracken, 
British politician* 


sively underground giving off fronds 
singly at intervals. The fronds are 
triangular in outline, 2, 9, occasion- 
ally 12 ft. in height, leathery and 
much divided, and the spores are 
produced in continuous lines of sori 
under the turned- back margin of 

the frond. _ ^ 

Bracken, Brendan Bracken, 

Viscount (b. 1901). British politi- 
cian. Born in Scotland, educated 

at Sedbergh, 
he was Con- 
servative M.P. 
for N. Pad- 
dington 1929' 
45, for Bourne- 
mouth 1945-- 
50, for E. 
Bournemouth 
1950-52. Hav- 
ing been chair- 
man of The 
Financial News 
and editor of The Banker, he was 
pari, private secretary to Winston 
Churchill 1940-41, then minister 
of Information until 1945, then 
first lord of the Admiralty in the 
“ caretaker ” govt, of that year. 
Ill-health compelled him to retire 
from the Commons in 1952. Later 
that year he was made a viscount. 

Brackenbury, iSm Robert. 
Constable of the-Tower of London, 
According to More, when Richard 
III in 1483 imprisoned Edward V 
and the duke of York, Brackenbury 
disobeyed a warrant to put them 
to death ; but gave the keys for 
one night to Sir James Tyrrell, 
who had the murder carried out. 

Bracket (Fr. braguette ). ( 1 ) Pro- 
jecting piece of stone, wood, or 
metal with a horizontal supporting 
surface usually 
sprung from a 
vertical a u r- 
faee. (2) Metal 
pipe, usually 
ornamented, 
projecting 
from the wall 
of a room or 
apartment and 
carrying gas 
or electric 



Bracket, in archi- 
tecture 


light fittings. (3) Signs L • • . . J 
for enclosing words, sentences, or 
mathematical symbols, indicating 
that the enclosed matter is sepa- 
rated from its context. The word 
ultimately comes from Lat. bracae, 
breeches, referring to the bifurca- 
tion of the architectural bracket. 


Bracket Fungi. Fungi ot wooa 
Uke, corky, or leathery consistency 
that stand out from tree trunks 
after the manner of brackets, 
The woody forms are well exempli- 
fied by the touchwood brackets 
{fames), which are perennial and 
8|,tfain great solidity. The birch 


bracket (Poly- 
pontn\- hetU‘ 
Unus) is a re- 
presentati ve 
of the corky 
kinds, and a 
familiar ex- 
ample of the 
leathery sort 
ia Polystictus 
versicolor. 

Brackles- 
ham Beds. 
Middle Eo- 
, cene beds of 
the Hampshire basin. They are 
named from Bracklesham Bay. in 
Sussex, where they are well ex- 
posed and yield numbers of marine 
fossils, and are also well developed 
in the Isle of Wight. They consist 
of blue, grey, and green clays with 
interbedded sands; 

Brackley, Thomas Egerton, Vis- 
count (1540-1017). English lawyer. 
The natural son of Sir Richard 

Eger ton, he 
was born at 
Ridley, Che- 
sliire, educated 
at Brasenose 
College, Ox- 
ford, and 
called to the 
bar in 1572. 
Solicitor-gene- 
Viscount Brackley, ral in 1681 and 
Engrhsh lawyer attorney -gene- 
Enor. i>v E. Scrivm ^al in 1592, he 
was knighted in 1593, and was the 
trusted counsellor of Elizabeth, who 
made him master of the rolls, 1594, 
and lord keeper of the great seal, 
1596. Created Baron Ellesmere 
in 1603 and Viscount Brackley in 
1616, he was lord chancellor from 
1603 until a few days before his 
death. March 15, 1617. 

Bracknell. Town of Berkshire, 
England, situated 32 m. W.S.W. of 
London, near the borders of 
Windsor Forest. Bracknell parish 
was created in 1851. In 1949 the 
area was sc^heduled for develop- 
ment under the New Towns Act of 
1946, and by 1955, 1,160 houses, 
a shopping centre, schools, and 
factorio.s had been built. Indus- 
tries include precision engineering 
and the manufacture of synthetic 
building materials. Pop. (1951) 
5,142 ; (est. 1955) 9,000. 

Bracquemond, FiiLix Henri 
(1833-1914). French painter and 
engraver. Born in Paris, May 22, 
1833, he was apprenticed to a firm 
of commerical lithographers at 15, 
and later became a pupil of Gui- 
chard. At the Exposition of 1900 
he was awarded the grand prix for 
engraving. He made a fine plate 
of Holbein’s portrait of Erasmus, 
He died in Paris, Oct. 29, 1914» 




Bracket lungi. 
Polyporus giganteus 
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Bract (Lat. bradm, tihin mota.l 
ate). Small loaf-liko organ i)ro. 

dncecl on the llowm* 
stalka of plant, a 
often jnwt below 
the calyx, or below 
the point wh(n’(i 
the flower -stem 
branchoH. It ia a 
mocliti(‘d leaf. 

Bracteate. 
Personal ornamctit 
compriaing a trhiu 
diak of gold or 
.silver, with a deaign 
beaten out in relief. 
The ])ortrait.a on 
imperial Homan 
coins carried by 
the Vistida routes to 
vSweden, Norway, 
and Denmark were eo})ied locally 
and afterwards nxipersoded by man- 
headed animals and intorhieed 
patterns. The largest were h ins. 
in diameter, ddireadod alternal.tdy 
with beadSjthey were worn as neck- 
lets by both men and women. Tlu' 
term denote.^ also a cheap coin, 
stamped on one side only, prodm^cd 
in medieval (ircrmany in imitation 
of Byzantine money about 1150. 

Bracton on Bhatton, HicNuy 
DE (d. 1208). English judge. Born 
at Bratton, Devon, he became* 
the friend of Henry 111 au<l m 
itinerant judge. Ho held varioiis 
ecclesiastical appointments and 
was chancellor of Exciter cathedral 
(1204). His groat work was a 
treatise on the laws and customs of 
England, “ incomparably the best 
work produced by any English 
lawyer in the Middle Ages ” (E. W. 
Maitland). It was printed lirat in 
1569, and was edited by Sir Travers 
Twiss in the Rolls aeries, 187f8' 83. 
The development of English law 
was much influenced by the de- 
cisions Bracton quoted. 

Bradbwy , John 8wan w t c k 
Beadbury, 1st Baron (IS72- 
1950), British civil servant. Born 
Sept. 23, 1872, oduoatod at Man- 
chester grammar school and Brasc- 
nose, Oxford, in 1896 he entered 
the civil service by open competi- 
tion and secured a post in the 
colonial office. Transferred to tho 
Treasury, he rose to be a principal 
clerk there. In 1911 he was made 
a member of the national health 
insurance commission, and in 1913 
he became joint permanent secre- 
tary to the Treasury. He was there 
until 1919 and his name appeared 
on the earliest £1 and 10a* Treasury 
notes. Knighted in 1913, he was 
chief British representative on the 
reparations commission, 1919- 
25. ^ Created a peer, 1925, ho was 
chairman of the national food 


council, 1925-29, Uo was twic(\ 
{)roHid(mt of the British bankers’ 
asHociation. Ho died May 3, 1950. 

Bradda Head. Headland of 
the Isle of Man, near tho M.W. 
c^xtremity, on the N. side of Portr 
Erin. It lia.s noted elilT seenery 
cavc.s, and lichens, and ris<^s 1o 400 
ft., being crowned witJi a tower. 

Braddock. Borough of Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A., in Allc'gluuiy (uu 
(')n th(^ right bank of the Mononga- 
hela, 10 m. vS.K. of Pitt.sburgh, it, is 
served by tilu* Ptunisylvania and 
otluu* rlys. It carriiw on brisk ste(J 
rail and rail-road car industries. 
Po]). (H)50) 10,488. North Brad- 
dock is a He}>aratiO borotigh, in- 
corporated 1897. (Jhielly resi- 
dential, it also manufactures steel 
rails. Ik)j). (1950) 14,724. 

Braddock, Eowarh ( 1095 - 
1755). British soldicM’, lie com- 
manded a battalion of Cloid- 

st, reamers in 
Holland under 
tihe princui of 
Orange, 1740- 
48, became a 
major - gtuuM’al 
in 1754, and 
was sent to 
America t o 
Edward Braddock, take eommatid 

British soldier against tho 

Enmeh. He decided to invest Fort 
Dnquesno (now Pittsburg), but 
being totally unused to backwoods 
warfare wa.s ambuslunl 7 m, Irom 
his objootiv(u He displaytsd groat 
bravery, but was mortally wounded 
in the l)attle, dying July 13, 1755. 

Braddoxiy Mary teurzAiiKTii 
(1837-1915). British novelist. She 
was born in London, the daugVitor 
of a Holieitor. Her tirst great 
HuccosB was Lady Atidley’s Secret, 
1802. This was tollowod hy a long 
series of novels in which she 
showed herself an adopt in hand- 
ling sensational plots. Her 70 
novels include Aurora Floyd, 1862; 
Tho Doctor’s Wife, 1864 ; The Trail 
of the Serpent, 1866 ; Dead Sea 
Fruit, 1868 ; and the Green Cur- 
tain, 1911. Miss Braddon, who died 
Fob. 4, 1915, was tho wife of John 
Maxwell, publisher, and mother 
of W, B. Maxwcdl, novelist. 

Bradfield. Parish and village 
in tho W, Riding of Yorkshire, 
England, 7 m, N.W. of Sheffield.^ 
There arc several reservoirs, one of 
which, Did Dale Dyke reservoir, 
burst in a storm, March 11, 1864. 
drowning 238 people. 

Braddeld College. An English 
public school, 8 m* W. of Eeacung, 
Berkshire. It was founded in 1 850 
on Church of England linos. It 
has about 320 boys, and scholar- 
ships both to tho school and to the 






universities. It is famous for its 
{)(MTormance of GreeJi plays, first 
given in 1890 by tho boys in an 
cp(Mi-air tluuitre that was eon- 
str noted on tho Greek model ; and 
for h'H annual natural history 
exhibition of hoys’ work. 

Bradford. Manufacturing city 
in the W. Riding of Yorkshire, 
England. A county borough, it lies 
in a picturciscpicly 
hilly district on 
the hanks of tli<^ 
rivm’ Aire, 9 m. 

VV. of LetsKs, and 
191 m. N.N.W. 
of Lomion, and 
is well served by 
main line rail- „ 

ways. 

Famous for its spinning and 
weaving of worsted, Bradford has 
long boon the chief centn^ in Eng- 
lanci of this industry. The first 
mill was establisluHl in 1798. fiVx- 
tiles are prodiuani on a eon.siflor- 
ahle scale— woollens, silks, velvets, 
cottons, mohair, and alpacas. In 
the neighbmudiood iron and coal 
are oxUaisiviiy work(*d, and there 
are several large tmgiiuuuing works 



and ibundrios in tho city. 

3’own planning areas have been 
mapped, arteriai roads eonstructfai 
or widened, and an ambitious 
improvenumt stdumie adoi;)tcd ft)r 
tho central area, the corporation 
having acquired blocks of pr<q)crty 
to facilitate the carrying out of 
its plans. 

Foremost among public build- 
ings is tho French-Gothic town 
hall, erected in 1873 at a cost of 
£120, 000, and since enlarged. 
Facing tho town hall is tho 
mechanics’ institute. d’ho ex- 
cha,tigo, opened 1867, oontains a 
statue of Dohden ; tho Cartwright 
memorial hall, erected in 1904 in 
honour of Edmtnul Cartwright, 
inv(mtor of the power loom, houses 
the art gallery and museum. 

Bradford became a hishoprio in 
1919, tho see eonHisting mainly of 
tho archdeaconry of Craven and, 
with certaiix exccq)tions, the rural 
deanery of Otley. The parish 
church of S. Peter, which was 
selected as the cathedra! church, is 
a Porpendiendar htiilding erected 
about 1468. Besides some thirty 
estahliahod clmrches Bradford has 
Roman (JathoUc, Wesleyan, Bap- 
tist, and other places of worship. 

Among educational institutions 
are tho grammar school, founded 
in the I6th century, and lodged in 
a now building in 1873 ; tho tech- 
nical college, opened in 1882, and 
acquired by the corporation sovon 
years later ; tho Yorkshire inde- 
pendent college, founded 1888 as 
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Priestley were natives. The city 
figures in Priestley’s The Good 
Companions, and in Howard 
Spring’s Fame is the Spur. 

Bradford. A city of Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., in McKean co. It 
is an important rly. junction, 78 
m. S. of Buffalo, on the Pennsyl- 
vania and other rlys. It has re- 
fineries, boiler shops, glass fac- 




mwi 




Airedale College ; 
and the mechan- 
ics’ institute, es- 
tabhshed in 1832. 

The city’s benev- 
olent institutions 
include hospitals 
and asylums for 
orphans and for 
the blind, deaf, 
and dumb. An 
excellent system 
of parks and open 
spaces is main- 
tained, the most _ 

extensive being Bradford, Yorkshire. Market Street, showing (centre 
Pppl Park Man- background) the campanile oi the French^othic Town 
reel rark, Man s picture, Cartwright Menaonal HaU, m Lister 

ningham or Lister Park, housing the art gallery and museum 

Park, Bowhng 

Park, all upwards of 50 acres in tories, railroad machine shops, 
area, Horton Park, Harold Park, and chemical works, with manufac- 
Bradford Moor Park, Ladyhill tures of motor cycles, tanks, and 
Park, Victoria Park (Oakenshaw), extensive oil interests. Pop. 17,691. 
Wibsey Park, and Roberts Park Bradford, Sir Edward Eden 
(Saltaire), presented to the city by (1858-1935). British sailor. Born 
Sir James Roberts, Bt., in memory Dec. 10, 1858, he entered the navy 
of his son. The corporation have in 1872, and first saw active ser- 
also acquired Baildon Moor and vice in the Egyptian War, 1882. 
Shipley Glen, an area of 750 acres. He became a rear-admiral in 
The city’s water supply and 1909, and during 1911-14 was in 
public markets are the property of command of the training squad- 
the corporation. The hospitals in- ron. On the outbreak of the First 
elude those for infectious diseases. Great War he was in charge of a 
for maternity, and for infants, battle squadron of the Grand 
The municipal authorities laid a Fleet, a post he retained until 
light railway in 1907 between early in 1916. He was knighted 
Pateley Bri'dge and Lofthouse, 1916, and retired in 1918 with 
traversing the Nidd valley, whence 1^1^® rank of admiral. He died 
the city’s water supply is chiefly Nov. 25, 1935. 
derived. Market days, Mon, and Bradford, John (c. 1510-1555). 
Thurs. Pop. (1951) 292,403. English Protestant reformer. Born 
Bradford is mentioned as early Manchester, he served with the 
as 1066. FoEowing the Conquest armv in France. 


the manor was successively in the 
possession of the Lacys, the earls 
of Lancaster, and the Crown. In 
the Civil War it supported the 
parliament, and sustained sieges 
in 1642 and 1643. It was incor- 
porated in 1847, became a eo. bor. 
in 1888, and a city in 1897. It 
returned two M.P.s 1832-85, three 
to 1918, then four, becoming four 
bor. constituencies in the 1948 re- 


If 
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John Bradioid, 
English Protestant 
reformer 


army in France, 
1544, and in 
15 4 7 entered 
the Inner Tem- 
ple. The fol- 
lowing year he 
entered S. 
Catharine ’s 
Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and 
in 1549 was 
elected fellow 


Mv/x. vuuoujijuciiuico iu Lut? 1^- ^ ^ Patti K L 

distribution In 1907 the chief .HaU. Ordained in 1550 he was 


magistrate became lord mayor. 

Sir Edward Appleton, Sir Doug- 
las Mawson, Sir WEliam Rothen- 


made prebendary of S. Paul’s 
cathedral and chaplain to Ed- 
ward VI, and became known as an 


stein, Frederick DeEus, and J, B. earnest preacher of Protestant 


doctrine. Cn the accession of 
Queen Mary he was arrested on 
the charge of preaching seditious 
sermons, and imprisoned. A year 
later he was examined, and, main- 
taining his position, denying par- 
ticularly the Roman Catholic 
teaching concerning the Mass, was 
condemned to be burnt as a here- 
tic. Tile sentence was carried out 
at Smithficld, June 30, 1555. His 
numerous writings were edited by 
Aubrey Townsend for the Parker 
Society, Cambridge, 1848-53. 

Bradford, Sir John Rose (1863 
-1935). British physician. Born 
in London, May 7, 1 863, he was edu- 
cated at Universit}^ College School, 
taking his medical degrees at Um- 
versity College and University Col- 
lege Hospital. Ho soon became emi- 
nent as a physician and lecturer. 
From 1909 to 1915 ho was secretary 
to the Royal Society, of which he 
was a fellow. He was knighted in 
1911. From 1926 to 1931 he was 
president of the Ro 3 ^al College of 
Physicians. Ho died April 7, 1935. 

Bradford, William (1590, N.S. 
-1657). Pilgrim Father. He was 
born at Austcrfield, Yorkshire, 
and became associated in his 
3 'outh with the puritan separatists 
at Scrooby, Nottinghamshire. He 
left England and lived for some 
years as a silk weaver at Amster- 
dam. He advocated a settlement in 
America, and in 1620 sailed in the 
Mayflower for New England. In 
1621 ho was made governor of the 
colony of Plymouth, and except 
for five years ho kept the position 
until his death, May 9, 1657. He 
wrote The H istory of the Plymouth 
Plantation, first published in 1856. 

Bradford, William (1663- 
1752). British printer. Born in 
Leicestershire, England, May 20, 
1663, he learnt printing in London, 
and in 1682 emigrated with Penn. 
His first publication was the 
Kalandarium Pennailvaniense or 
America’s Messenger, 1685. 
Arrested for supporting the 
Quakers, 1692, ho moved on his 
release to New York the following 
year. His Now York Gazette, 
estabEshed 1725, was the first 
paper in the colony. He died 
May 23, 1752. Several of his 
desoendants became well-known 
newspaper proprietors. 

Bradford Clay. Local division 
of the Great Oolite group. It is 
developed in the S.W. of England, 
especially around Bradford-on- 
Avon. A grey marly clay about 
10 ft, thick at the base of Forest 
Marble, it thins rapidly north- 
wards, Eke the Forest Marble, 
leaving the overlying Cornbrash 
resting on the Great Oolite. 
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Bradford-on-Avon, Town 
and urb. diat. of Wiltaluixs bbig- 
land. It is 9 m. S.K. of Bath on 
both banka of tho Avon. Tho aiuall 
Saxon church of S. Lawrcncio is 
said to bo tho oldoat unaltonnl 
church in England. Bra, d ford alao 
has a 14th-contury titho barn, and 
an old bridpjo with a cjhapol on it. 
Pop. ( 19 r)l)'r>,( 528 . 

Brading. Jhiriah and villa^c^ of 
Hants, England, in tho 1 hI(> of 
Wight. It is 4 in. B. of Itydo. H 
retains its stocks and bull-ring, and 
has remains of a Boinan villa with 
tiles, mosaics, and other survivals. 

BradlaughjOii ARLus ( 1 8:h'l--9 1 ). 

British froothinkor and politicfain. 
Born at Hoxton, London, Si^pt. 2(J, 
1833, son of a solicitor's dork, bo 
served for three y(3ars in the 
Dragoon Guards. BubHoqucni,ly ho 
obtained work in a lawy(n'’s (dliifo, 
and engaged in radical proj)n,gainda 
under the name of Iconoclast, 
founded Tho National llefonner, 
and was successful in muc.h of tho 

litigation (41- 
tailed by his 
piddications. 
In 1877-78, ho 
and Annio 
B(^sant (7.0.), 
))roHoeutt‘d for 
pu 1) 1 i H h i ng 
an “obseemo 
work” (a 
Charles Bradlaugh, pamphlet ad- 

British freethinker vocniting con- 

trol of conception) and found 
guilty, won on appeal on tho ground 
that tho form of the original indict- 
ment was defective. In 1880 he was 
returned as M.P. for Northampton. 
When about to take his seat he 
asked to be allowed to aflirin 
instead of taking the oatb . Permis- 
sion was refused by the chairman's 
casting vote of a committee ap- 
pointed to consider his request. He 
then expressed willingnesa to take 
the oath, but was not allowed to do 
so, and was forcibly removed from 
the chamber, from which he was 
more than once expelled, to bo r(^- 
elected by his constituents until in 
1886 he took his seat, allirmating 
without opposition, and sat for 
five years. Tho resolutions of ex- 
pulsion were expunged before his 
death, Jan. 30, 1891“ 

Bradley, Andbew Ckoil (1851 
-1936). ^ British scholar, noted for 
his brilliant criticism. Born March 
26, 1851, educated at Cheltenham 
College and Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, he was fellow and lecturer 
at Balliol dxiring 1874-81. First 
professor of literature and history 
at University College, Liverpool, 
1881-89, he retired in 1890 except 
for his appointment as professor 


of poetry at Oxford, 1901 -06, and 
devoticd InniHCilf to lit(M’}i.ry (‘.rilf- 
e.ism, (l(H-lining the linsti (lambridge 
chair in Englisli. His Bhak(v 
spiMirean Traginly, 1904, is brilli- 
antly perc,ij)ient and a (‘laissic of 
its kind. Oxford Lc'ctures on 
Ihad^’y, 1909, also has ont'Stauding 
merit. Ihulied Sept. 2, 1935. 

Bradley, Francis IIiorbf.rt 
(1846-d 924 ). Brit.ish ])hiloHoph(M'. 
Born .fan. .30, 184(5, at 01u.sbury, 
Jh'ceknockshin', he was edu(u\t(‘d 
at, Marlborough and Univm'sity 
(loI]('g(‘, Oxford. In 187(5 hc' was 
(4(M‘ti^d a fellow of M'ert,on Collc^gis 
aaid spent the r('Ht of his life* in 
Oxford, dying Sept. 18, 1924, just 
afi(‘r receiving the O.M. His 
})hiloHo])hy, based on that of 
AristotL and IL'gid, was inlhunuxHl 
by T. H. Giwn. Unlike Green, 
however, who heluwtHl in the per- 
sonality of (Hod, Briidley n^gardcal 
the absolute as suprapersonal. H(' 
also r(q(H4'(4l tlm attribution of 
goodiH^HH to God, and denmcl the 
vi(w that jK'THonal immortality is 
an imi)li{4iiion or postulah^ of the 
moral ]if(\ 33ie msnlu^gelian 
idiuilism of J3ra,<ll(\y is tempinvd by 
an inherent ctmpiriin’sm, illustrated 
by his rinnark that “ nudiajibysies 
may be thej iinding of bad ivasons 
for what we b(di(we upon instinct ,* 
but to find th(W(^ reasons is no Lss 
an instiuet.” His chmf writings 
include: Ethksal studies, 187(5 
(2nd cd. 1927) ; Tho Principles of 
Logic, 1883 (2nd ed., in 2 vols., 
1928) ; Appearaiu^e and Keality, 
1893 (2nd ed. 1897, corrected 
1908) ; Essays on Truth and 
Reality, 1913 ; Collected Essays, 
1935. 

Bradley, James (1693-17(52). 
British astronomiu* whose chief 
claims to fame are his disiiovimy of 
the alKM’ration of light ; anappanmt 
annual disfilacemont of the fixed 
stars produced by tht^ fact that the 
orbital spewed of the earth is not 
infinitesimally small oompan^d 
with that of light ; and of nuta- 
tion in tho astronomical sense of a 
nodding motion of the earth’s 
axis in a period of 19 years. He 
was born in March, 1693, at Sluu'- 
borne, Gloiicestershiro, and edu- 
cated at Northk^ach grammar 
school and Balliol College, Oxford. 
He was ordained, but in 1721 for- 
sook the pulpit and became Savi- 
lian professor of astronomy at Ox- 
ford. In 1742 he succeeded Halley 
as astronomer royal at Groenwuch 
Observatory, where his first work 
was to repair the instruments. Ho 
died at Ohalford, Gloucestershire, 
July 13, 1762. He left 15 M8. books 
of observations (published in 2 vols. 
1798 and 1806 ). 


Bradman, Sir OoNAnn G eohije 
( 1). 1908). Australian cricketer, 
liorn at Cootamundra, N.S.W., 
Aug. 27, 1908, , 
h(^ jilayed for 
Ins state 1927 
-34 and sub- 
HCipiently for 
South Austra- 
lia on moving 
to Adelaide. 

R(q)r(‘senting 
Australia in > 
te'st matches •* 

19''>8 - 48 he Sir Donald Bradman, 

11 ...; .-Inio to 

England in 1930, and wni,s e.aj)- 
tain from 193(5. Brjulman’s re- 
(Rirds iiudiuUal the highest score 
in first-clasH cricki't of 4,52 not 
out, against Queensland in 1930; 
six Ruecessive cemturies, 1938-39 
(equal to G. B. Fry) ; liighest ag- 
gi’C^gato (5,628), best aviu'age 
(89'78), and most centuries (19) in 
Anglo-Australian test^ matclws ; 
higlnsst aggrc'igate in Australian 
first-class ericd<et ; best score for 
an Austraiinii against England 
(334) ; 1,000 in England by May 
27, in 19.38, in wliicdi year his 
average was 115-6(5. Joining the 
K.A.A.F, in 1940, he ti’anHfeiT(Ml 
to the army, but was invalided out 
and returned to stoedebroking (and 
erkiket). The most (xnnplctely 
equipped batsman of his time, he 
was knighted 1949, in which year 
he retired from first-edass cri(‘k<^t. 
He published My Crick(4ing Life, 
1938 ; Farewell to Cricket, 1950. 

Bradshaw, Geoucie (1801-53). 
British printer, first publisher of 
railway guides. Born at Salford, 
July 29, 1801, he served his up- 
prentiiH^ship as an engraver and 
printer, and then turned his at- 
tention to ]>roduciug maps. In 
1839 ho issued JJradshaw's Rail- 
way Time Cable as a small 1 8mo. 
book bound in cloth and priced at 
6(1. In Dec., 1841, ho began publi- 
cation of time-tables in the form 
of a monthly railway guide. 
Ho died of clmlera 8ept. 6, 1853, 
at Christiania (Oslo). 

Bradshaw, Henry (1831-86). 
British scholar. He was born in 
London,' Feb. 3, 1831, and edu- 
cated at Eton and King’s College, 
Cambridge. In 1859 h(^ w’as ap- 
pointed to arrange the MSS. and 
early printed books of tho Cam- 
bridge University Librar^q and in 
1867 he was elected university 
librarian. Among his distuweries 
were ; in 1857, li'he Book of Deer 
(published 1869); in 1862 the 
Vaudois MSS., which showed that 
Vaudois Protestantism arose in tho 
15th century; and in 1866 two early 
Scottish pcDoms, The Legends of 
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the Saints, and J ohn Lydgate’s Troy 
Book, which he \\Tongly attributed 
to Barbour. He died at Cam- 
bridge, Feb. 10, lS8d. Oo7i’iult 
Memoir, G-. W. Prothero, 1888- 
Collected Papers, 1889. 

Bradshaw, John (1602-59). An 
English judge and regicide. The 
son of a country gentleman of 

Cheshire, he 
was called to 
the bar at 
Gray’s Inn in 
1627, and was 
appointed 
chief justice of 
Chester in 
1647. In 1649 

he was chosen 
^ president o f 

the commis- 

— yp )3y 

the Commons for the trial of 
Charles I, upon whom he pro- 

nounced sentence. President of 
the council of state 1649-52, he be- 
came an opponent of Cromwell, and 
remained a republican until his 
death, Oct. 31, 1659. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey- At the 
Restoration Bradshaw, who had 

been excluded trom pardon in the 
proclamation of Charles II, and 
after the Restoration his body was 
dug up and hanged at Tyburn and 
there buried. Jan. 30, 1661. 

Bradstreet, John (1711-74). 
British soldier. He served with 
the British forces in America in 
1745, and the following year was 
made lieutenant-governor of St. 
John’s. In 1756, while in com- 
mand of a convoy from Albany to 
Oswego, he defeated an attack by 
the French and Indians near the 
present city of Fulton, and in 1758 
took part in the attack on Ticon- 
deroga, and captured Fort Fronte- 
nac. He made a treaty with the 
Indians at Detroit in 1764, and was 
made a major-general in 1 772. 

Bradwardine, Rose. One of 
the heroines of Scott’s novel, 
Waverley. Only and beloved child 
of the old Scottish cavalier, Baron 
Bradwardine of Tully-Veolan, she 
embodies the domestic virtues as 
contrasted with the adventurous 
spirit of Flora Macivor (q.v.), 

Bradwardine, Thomas (c.l29()- 
1349 ). English prelate and scholar. 
Educated at Merton College, Ox- 
ford, as proctor he successfully re- 
sisted the claims of the archdeacon 
of Oxford to the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion of the university. This made 
the university totally exempt from 
all episcopal jurisdiction. Ten 
years later Richard de Bury made 
Bradwardine prebendary and arch- 
deacon of Lincoln, ^nd in 1338 he 
was chancellor of S. Paul’s and the 
confessor of Edward III On the 
truce with France and Scotland in 


1346, Bradwardine was one of the for are: (1) Holding the highest 
peace commissioners, and in 1349 card; in the case of two players 
he was consecrated archbishop of holding cards of equal value, the 
Canterbury. He died of the plague first player of the card wins. (2) 
in London on Aug. 26, 1349. His This is decided by the players 
theological writings were chiefly betting or “ bragging ” against each 
directed against Pelagianism, and other, should either hold a pair or 
on account of his mathematical a pair-royal. A pair or pair-royal 
treatises he gained the name of the takes precedence according to the 
Profound Doctor. value of the cards composing it. 

Brady, Nicholas (1659-1726). A pair-royal (three of a kind) 


Anglo-Irish poet and divine. Born 
at Bandon, co. Cork, Oct. 28, 
1659, and educated at Westmin- 


ahvays beats a pair of any denom- 
ination. The knave of" clubs is 
used in much the same way as the 


ster and Christ Church, Oxford, he joker in poker and can represent 
was ordained, and held several any card required to make a pair 
livings in Ireland. He supported or pair-royal. (3) This stake falls 
William of Orange, but saved his to the plaj^er whose cards con- 
native towm from being burnt by tain pips which total 31 or come 
the army of James II. From 1696 nearest to that number. Aces may 
he was rector of Richmond, Surrey, count for 1 or 11 according to 
He wrote a tragedy called The arrangement. For the last named 
Rape, 1692. an Ode for S. Cecilia’s stake players may draw from stock, 
Day, and collaborated with Nahum but will lose by overdrawing. 


Tate (q.v.) in a metrical version 
of the Psalms used in the Church 
of England for more than 100 years. 
Brady died May 20, 1726. 


In the commonest form of brag 
three cards are dealt face down- 
wards and the respective values of 
the hands rank : pair royal ; run- 


Braemax. District and village ning flush, i.e. a sequence of one 
of S. W. Aberdeenshire, Scotland, suit ; an ordinary run or sequence of 
Surrounded by the Cairngorm Mts., mixed suits ; a pair. Failing a pair. 


and watered bv the Dee. it has 



Biaenaat Castle, situated amidst some of the finest 
scenery of the Scottish Highlands 

VaLentifie 

typical Highland scenery and deer- 
forests, and is a great tourist resort. 

There are many castles, hunting- 
lodges, and mansions, including 
Balmoral, Abergeldie, and Brae- 
mar castles, and Mar Lodge. 

Castleton.of Braemar, the village, 

17 m. W.S.W. ot Ballater, has a 
meteorological station. A High- 
land gathering is held annually. 

Braenacli. Peak of the Cairn- 
gorm Mts., Scotland, on the borders 
of Aberdeenshire and Inverness- 
shire. Its alt. is 4,248 ft. 

Brag. Card game for several 
persons, from wmch poker is de- 
rived. It is played with a full 
pack, and the cards rank as in whist 
with certain exceptions. Three 
cards are dealt to each player, one at 
a time, the last round being given 
face upwards. There are no trumps. 

The three distinct stakes played 


a hand containing an ace beats one 
. in which the highest 
card is a king. 

Braga. Admin- 
istrative district of 
N.W. Portugal It 
lies within the 
province of Minho 
and has an area of 
1,050 sq.m. Moun 
tainous in the N.E.. 
it is level in the 
coast districts. 
Cattle rearing, 
dairy farming, and 
leather and hard- 
ware making are 
the main indus- 
tries. Pop. (1950) 
541,377. 

Braga. City of Portugal, capital 
of a district of the same name. It 
is 30 m. N.N.E. of Oporto. The 
seat of the primate of Portugal, 
it is an agricultural centre, with 
some light industry. On the site ot 
the Roman Bracara Augusta, it is a 
walled town with a citadel, a 12th- 
century cathedral, an archiepisco- 
pal palace, and library, remains ot 
a Roman theatre, aqueduct, and 
temple, and other antiquities. 
Near the town, on a lofty eminence 
reached by funicular railway, 
stands the sanctuary of Bom 
Jesus, visited annually by many 
pilgrims. Pop, (1950) 32,624. 

Braga, Teohhilo ( 1 843-1 924 j. 
Portuguese man of letters and 
statesman. Born in the Azores, 
he studied law at Coimbra, and in 
1872 became professor of modem 


braganca 


languages at Lisbon. A iv'pnblitMUi 
and positivist, on the hill of the 
monarchy ho beoaino provisional 
president of tho ropublio, 
1910-Aug., LHl, and jm^sidinit 
May 29-Oct. (), 19 lo. A poet of 
distinction, ho wrote a.lso on his- 
tory, philology, and litoratiure. 
He died Jan. 28, 1924. 

Braganca. Administrativi^ dis- 
trict of Portugal. It is within d’ra,s- 
os-Monteso o Alto Douro prov., and 
has an area of 2,527 s(p m. Bound- 
ed S. and S.E. by the Douro, find 
N.E. and N. by Spain, it is moun- 
tainous. It produces clu^stnuts, 
marble, iron ore, anil coal, find 
raises sheep find silkworins, Pop, 
(1950) 227,125. 

Braganca. City of Ihirtugfil, 
the capital of Brjigiini^fi dist. It is 
picturesquely sitmited on the- 
river Ferronya, 119 m. K.N.M. of 
Oporto, and 8 m. from the Spiinish 
border. It is the scfit of a hishoprie, 
and consists of fin okl walk'd upper 
town, containing tlui catluMlrfil, 
and a modern lowtu’ town. Its e.it.)i- 
del was tho crfulh' of the dymisty 
of Braganca, It makes textih^s, 
hats, and chocoIat<\ juul has an fiir- 
fiekl. Pop. (1950) 8,250. 

Bragaii9a. Seaport of lirfi’/iJ, 
in the state of Parti. It is on iJu' 
navigable Cait6, netir the eojist., 
145 m. by rly. N.K. of Ik'kun. 
An agricultural town, it trades in 
sugar, cotton, rice, mandioea, 
cattle, and pigs. Pop. (est.) 12,000. 

Braganza on Biu(iAN<;A. Name 
of the ruling ftimily of Portugal 
1640-1852 and of lirti'/il 1822 -89. 
The house is dese.einkHt from 
Alpbonso, a natural son of King 
John I. He was made duke of 
Braganza in 1442, find in 1580, 
when King Henry died without 
direct heirs, one of his descondants 
claimed the throiu'. Philip H of 
■Spain secured it but in 1640, when 
the Portuguese exifolled the Span- 
iards, a duko of Braganzfi became 
king as John IV. Members of the 
family remained on the throne, ex- 
cept when Napoleon controlled the 
country, until Marin 11 died, 1852, 
when the throne passed to her 
children by Ferdinand of 8fixe- 
Coburg. Catherine (1628-1705), 
wife of Charles 11 of England, W'as 
of this family. In Brazil there 
were two Braganza emperors, 
Pedro I (father of Maria H) and 
Pedro XI, who was expelled in 1889. 

Bragg, Sir William (Henry) 
(1862-1942). British physicist 
■who, with his son, did notaldo 
work on crystal stimoture. Born 
July 2, 1862, he was educated at 
King William’s College, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
While professor of mathematics 
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Sir William 
British physicist 


;iu<l physics at 

Ihe llnivi't’siliV 

of Adi'lahh', 

South Ansli-a- 

lui, 1880-1908, 

li(^ eoudneU'd 

his I'nriier r('- 

seai’clu's into 

rndio-neiivitiV. 

« 

lie bt'i'jime 
Ca vend is h 
imofi'SNor at 
Lei'ds in 1909, 
ami was (^hniin prok'ssor of i>hysies 
athondon 1915 22, ElcHdcd P.Ri.S. 
1906, he MRS knighh'd 1920, and in 
1921 waisjiwjirded ihe O.M. In 1915 
shari'd with his son th(^ Nobel 
priz('. for physic's and ('olumbia 
University’s Biirnarcl nu'dal for 
their work on X-rays and erystals. 
.By (k'vidoping the X-ray spectro- 
mi'tm’, father a, ml sun did much to 
('lucidati' the arrangenuMits of 
atoms a.nd erystals. 

Sir Willia-m Bragg wa,s ap- 
poinli'd h'ull('ria.n tirofessor of 
lilu'inisti'y at tla^ Royal Instaiution 
and diri'i'ior of tin' l>a,vy-IAira<hiy 
rt'seareh laboratory in 1922, and 
was prH'sideiit of the Iteynl Society 
1925 ‘40. During th(^ k’irst Cnait 
War he was advisim to the Ad- 
miralty on submarine detection ; 
and in tlu^ Sei'.ond Creat War was 
(dialrman of a seientitlc eommittee 
on food produeiion, ,In addition 
to his outHta,nding work in crystal- 
line analysis ami X-ray siieetro- 
Hcopy, be was an aidvocate and ex- 
pom'iit of sciimtifie reseandi in in- 
dustry, and in his Uhristnuis k'c- 
tiu'es to eluklrcai at the it<yal 
Soeiety was a. notable poiiulariser 
of Hcimitific principles. His jaib- 
licaitions included X-rays and 
('rystal Structure (with his son), 
1915 ; The World of Sianul, 1920 ; 
Coneerning the Nature of Things, 
1925; The Universe of Liglit, 
1922. He died March 12, 1942. 

Sir William Bragg’s son, Sir 
(William) LawreruiO Bragg, was 

born March 
21, 1890, at 
A d c 1 a i <1 0 , 
South Austra- 
lia, and educa- 
ted at St. 
Peter’s CV)1 Ieg(^ 
there, Adc‘kii(k\ 
University, 
and at Trinity 
College, Cam- 
bridge. During 
the First Great 
War he was 
technical adviser on sound -ranging 
in France, and in 1919 became pro- 
lessor of physics at Victoria Uni- 
versity, Manchester. Elected F.H.S. 
1 92 1 , be was director of the N at ional 



Sir Lawrence Bragg, 
British physicist 


Physii'al Ljibfiratory 1927-28, and 
Uavi'.ndish professor of expi'rimen- 
tal pliysics, Cambridge, 1928-52. 
Appointed Pullerian professor of 
ehmnisljy, Royal Institution, 1952, 
he becalms professor and director 
of th(' laboratories of the Royal 
Institiutkm in 1954. He wa.s 
knighii'd in 1941. Amongst his 
published WTirks are The Orystal- 
lin<^ Stjite, 1924 ; klk'ctricity, 
1926 ; Atomic Structure of Min- 
erals, 1927 ; Science and Faith, 
1941 ; Scimuso Rifts ih<Wk‘il, 1942. 

Bragi. Ju Norse mythology, 
OIK* of the primdpal Ai'sir. lUi w^as 
thc! god of poetiiy and the husband 
of hlun. When Aegir visited the 
hall of Odin ho sat next to Bragi, 
who aiiHwm’i'd all his questions 
with stories of tho gods and the 
sonnies of wisdom and ]>oetry. 

Brahe, Count Per (1602 -80). 
Hwi'dish administrator. Born near 
Stockholm, Feb. 18, 1602, he was 
apj)()ini('d chamhm'Iain to Gnsta- 
vus Adolphus in 1626, He served 
in the Polish wjir of 1626-29 
and in (kumany in 1620. Ho was 
twice governor-general in Finland, 
1627-40 and 1648-54, his adminis- 
tration being marked by tho con- 
slruction of new towns, the or- 
ganization of a postal systom, and 
the fmmding of the University of 
Abo (Turkn).Hedie(lSept. 2, 1680. 

Brahe , T v o n o oa T y a ts (1 546 
1(501 ). Danish astronomer. Born 
Dec. 14, 154(5, at Knudstrup, in 
Sweden, of noble family, he was 
entered at (Jopeuhagen University. 
He studied rhetoric, and philo- 
sophy ; but an eclipse of tho sun in 
15(50 directed his attention to the 
study of Ptolemy’s works. Three 
years later, when he wois at Leipzig 
ostensibly studying law, Brahe dis- 
covered that tho positions of the 
jilanetsdid not coincide with those 
assigned tlunu by accepted astrono- 
mical calculations, and ho planned 
to carry out a series of measure- 
ments of their positions with such 
primitive instrumonts as ho could 
command. In 1572 he disco verod 
a now star in Cassiopeia, thus re- 
futing tho Aristotelian doctrine 
that everything beyoncl tho moon 
was fixed and changeless. He jmh- 
lishod the first of his astronomical 
works, Do Nova Htella, in 1572. 

In 1576 Frederick 11 of Den- 
mark conferred on him Hven 
Island near Elsinore and linaneed 
the building of Urnniborg (castle 
of the heavens) wlneh on its com- 
pletion in 1580 became a nursery of 
astronomy for the wliole of Europ<?.. 
Here Tyoho worked for 20 years, 
principally at the determ imit ion 
of the places of the motai, planets, 
and stars. With imjirovod instrn- 
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meats of his own invention, he 
made a large number of precise 
observations of the planetary posi- 
tions, which afforded Kepler the 
material from which he deduced 
his famous three laws. After the 
death of Frederick II Tycho left 
Denmark, and died at Prague, 
Oct. 24, 1601. Conmilt Tycho 
Brahe : Scientific Life in the 16th 
century, J. L. E. Dreyer: 1890. 

Brahma (shortened form of 
Brahmaputra). Breed of domestic 
fowl. Said to be descended from 
two Asiatic strains originally 
crossed in the U.S.A., it enjoyed a 
great vogue in the United Kingdom 
in mid -1 9th cent., being regarded 
as a good all-round fowl, passable 
as a layer, and more than passable 
as a table bird. But owing to a 
craze on the part of fanciers for 
“markings” and “feathers,” the 



Brahma fowl. A dark Brahma cock, 
bronze body and cream-coloured neck 

utilitarian ciualities of the breed 
were gradually “ bred out,” and it 
degenerated into a mere prodigy 
of feathers and fluff. 

Brahma. Term variously used 
in Hindu religion. It denoted, e.^., 
worship ; prayer, the act of wor- 



Brahma Figure of the four-headed 
god and his consort Saraswati, god- 
dess of wisdom 


ship ; the power of prayer ; the 
sacred writings ; a priest, especially 
one who supervised the sacrifices ; 
sacerdotalism ; the divine essence ; 
the creator of the universe. As a 
deity Brahma is regarded as having 
been bom from a golden egg or a 
lotus. In art he is usually repre- 


sented with four heads and four 
hands, riding on a swan or goose. 

Brahman on Brahmin. Indian 
priestly caste. Attached as bards 
or household ministers to the 
Vedic monarchs, they came to 
monopolise the study and exposi- 
tion of the sacred books, attaining 
a social supremacy which they 
still claim. Numbering some 17 
millions, they are divided into sub- 
castes forming ten territorial 
divisions, bisected by the Narbada 
river into N. and S. groups. In 
Uttar Union, which contain one- 
third of the whole, only 13 p.c. 
follow occupations connected with 
religion. Most of the others are 
supported by agricultural work, 
the remainder being lawyers, doc- 
tors, government officials, clerks, 
policemen, artisans, cooks, and 
servants. They bow their heads in 
salutation to Brahmans alone ; 
other castes bow to them, receiving 
in acknowledgement a benediction. 
The old food-taboos and other 
caste-rules, such as those prescrib- 
ing an immediate change of loin- 
cloth or sacred thread after touch- 
ing a man of impure caste, are 
increasingly neglected. 



Brahmanism. Kurram Dos, a 
ffindu Yogi ot mendicant from the 
city of Saharumpoor, posing in the 
attitude of one of the gods 

Brahmanas. Sacred books of 
Brahmanism dealing with prayer, 
ritual, and sacrifice regarded as in- 
spired. See Brahmanism. 

Brahmanharia. Town of E. 
Bengal, Pakistan. On the Titas r., 
50 m. N.E. of Dacca, it trades in 
rice and jute, and makes bricks and 
fertilisers, l^op. (1051) 38,042. 


BRAHMANISM : AN EASTERN RELIGION 


Rev. T. Witton Davies, Prof, ol Semitic Languages 


TMs articU belongs to a group which deals loith the great religions of 
the world ; for instance Buddhism, Confucianism, Mahomedanism, 
Christianity and Religion may also be consulted 


The word Brahmanism, which is 
derived from brahman, priest, or 
perhaps from brahmana, a litur- 
gical manual, is used to denote the 
modified form of Vedism which 
took the place of the older religion 
soon after IOOOb.c. Its introduction 
was due to the increasing number 
and the growing influence of the 
Brahmans. It is less ethical but 
more ceremonial than Vedism {q.v . ). 

The literature of Brahmanism 
belongs to two classes, the in- 
spired and the uninspired. The in- 
spired embraces the Mantras or 
Vedic hymns, especially those of 
the Rig- Veda and the Atharvan- 
Veda, and the Brahmanas. These 
latter are prose or liturgical trea- 
tises intended primarily as manuals 
for the Brahmans ; they furnish 
detailed instructions as to sacri- 
fice and other priestly functions. 
They are appended to the several 
Samhitas, or collections of hymns 
in the Vedas, and are believed 
to explain them. They are, how- 
ever, later than the Vedas, and lay 
principal stress on the ntual, and 
not, as the Vedas, on theology 
and ethics. 

Attached to the Brahmanas, and 
united so closely as to seem to 


belong to them, are theosophic 
discourses called Aranyaka.s (forest 
or hermit discourses) and also 
Upanishads, or sessions, because 
addressed to pupils sitting. These 
latter arc collections of philosophi- 
cal obiter dicta uttered by many 
men living at different times and 
containing doctrines inconsistent 
and even contradictory. Thus in 
these Upanishads, the principal 
authority in philosophical matters 
to Brahmanista and also to modem 
Hindus, Brahma the supreme 
entity is conceived: (1) ontologi- 
cally, as absolute impersonal joeing ; 
(2) pantheiatically, as the around 
of being ; and (3) theistic^ly, as 
the personal God, the one creator 
and ruler. But, on the whole, it 
is the first conception that pre- 
dominates, the second following it 
at no great distance. 

The uninspired writings include 
the code of Manu. which, though 
parts are older, is in its existing 
form a product of the Brahmanic 
age and teaches Brahmanic doc- 
trine. Besides containing a system 
of theology and philosophy, this 
code gives minute directions for 
the regulation of the individual 
life from the cradle to the grave. 
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Others arc the two groat epics, tho 
Mahabharata, ilic groat Bluirata, 
a well-known Indian tribe, and tho 
Ramavana. These are really myth- 
ological, poetical romancicsin which 
Krishna and Rinna liguro promi- 
nently. in these epics tho out- 
standing doctrines of Brahmanism 
are taught, and much also which 
belongs to Hinduism, for like most 
Hindu sacred writings those have 
been enlarged and edited in later 
times. Embedded in tho Mahab- 
harata, tho Iliad of India as it has 
been called, and indopendcait of it, 
is a poem in i)raise of Krishna, 
called tho Bhagavit-Clita (lj()ly 
Song), one of the most C3X(iiusito 
specimens of religious poetry. 

Scriptures not Historical 
There is a signilicant absence 
from the Indian kSc.ripturcs, Vedie, 
Brahmanic, and Hindu, of historical 
writings. Tho WTipturea of the 
Old and Now Testament oticr a 
great contrast in this r(^Hp('Ct. 
Moreover the Indian mind seems 
at all times to have lacked tho 
historical aense ; wo are indebted 
for what wo know of Indian 
history, its dates, (^te,, to classical, 
British, and other historians. Hence 
the literature of the gnsat Indian 
religions shows no clean -emt chrono- 
logical divisions, tho oldest being 
tacked on to the nowe.st and vice 
versa. For this reason it is im- 
possible to mark olf conlidontly 
writings which belong to tho Jkah- 
manic or any other one period. 

As regards the Ixdiofs and prac- 
tices of Brahmanism, tho gods of 
the Brahinanas are identical for the 
most part with those of tho early 
Vedas, but many others have been 
added. Tho go^s of tho Vedas aro 
chiefly personitications of natural 
cbjocts and forces. But while in 
the Vedas tho deities are wor- 
shipped, feared, and conciliated by 
prayers and saerificos, in Jkahman- 
ism they aro regarded as controlled 
by the sacrifices offered or by the 
hymns chanted by the Brahmans. 
A system of magic has taken tho 
place of theology proper. The 
true gods now, thoso who wield 
supreme power, are the Brahmans, 
on whose proper functioning as 
priests everything depends, even 
the acts of tho gods themselves. 

Doctrine ot the Vedas 

In the early Vodas natural 
realism or dualism is the prevail- 
ing teaching, but in the Upanishads 
a kind of Spinozan or Hegelian im- 
personal pantheism stands out 
most prominently. The many 
gods worshipped are viewed as but 
forms of the One All Brahma. In 
the Vedas the good man is the 
virtuous man— -one who is upright 
and honest ; but in tho Brahinanas 
the quality which is most com- 


mended is tho punctilious ob.ser- 
vaneo of religious rites and cere- 
monies. Strictly speaking, every- 
thing connected wit-h the life of the 
Indians, aiKaent and modern, has 
a religious aspect. ICach aid- of a 
man’s life — for tho woman hardly 
counts, not even as much as in 
Judaism — is supposed to bo re- 
ligious and is accompanied by some 
pray<‘r or ndigious rit(‘. 

Brahmanism in general is far 
more o.xtcrnal, corcmionial, and 
even magical than Vodism. For 
the first time in the liistory of 
Indian religion, say from r>00 n.o,, 
t}K‘ god.s bt'igin to bo reprosent(‘d by 
images. The priestly class becomes 
a powerful (dosed guild. No sacri- 
li(!e can bo offore(| except by ilioin. 
Moreover, since sacrifict's offered 
according to strict regulations, ai;- 
companiod by hymns faultlessly 
chanted, were regarded as tho 
ulUmat(^ deciding force in bring- 
ing about all d(3sir(‘cl results (for 
the gods oven wore mastered by 
these), the Bralimans became vir- 
tually gods, and were more highly 
ofiteomed than tho deities who were 
subject to their power. The 
mat((rialH th(‘y used for sacrilieea 
included animals, cattle, shoop, and 
OHp{M!iaHy goats, and also milk, 
butt(w, meal, and various kinds of 
cakes. Bub the prinoi]ial sacrifioo 
was tho soma, ie. the juice of tho 
soma plant, and in later times tho 
Indians worshipped a god called 
Soma. One may compare these 
Bacriflces with those of tho Hebrews 
(animal, cereal, or vegetable, and 
libations) and of tho Greeks and 
Homans. 

Origin of Caste 

'romples for tho gods, not for 
worshippora, wero now built. In 
Vodic times, as in early stages of 
Hebrew religion, any spot was 
mado sacred by the act of saori- 
iicial worship. It is in this middle 
ago of Indian religions that the in- 
stitution of caste aroso, no doubt 
through tho greatly increased 
power and prestige of tho Brah- 
mans. It is first montioued in the 
code of Manu, but as described in 
that code it existed in an elemen- 
tary form only, for intermarriage 
Ixitwoen castes is permitted, and 
the only castes recognized are 
those of the Brahmans and 
warriors, nothing being said of tho 
Budras, the farmers, artisans, and 
servants, Among the Indians 
caste had, no doubt, first of all a 
racial, and secondly a religious, 
origin. The fair-oolourcd Aryans 
who invaded India regarded bhom- 
selvos as superior to the aborigines 
whom they conquered, the latter 
being treated as pariahs or out- 
casts, though some of them have 
no (ioubt been incorporated into 


the lowest caste or tlio Sudraa. 
Among tho Aryan Hindus them- 
sg1v(^s tho lirahmans bc^carne 
naturally the highest caste, as 
having greatest power over gods 
and men, and because tlioy were 
most learned. 

JiUiUiuyraphif. ''I''he Religions of' 
India, 10. \V. Hopkins, 18115; His- 
iory of Hi'ligions, Cl. F. INloore, 
vol. i, U)1B; thi(;yclO|>(Mlia. of K(>»- 
ligion and l'l('ligionB, F. Roysion 
Pik(S 1!).51 ; 1’lm Pritnapnl Upani- 
shads, S. ItadhairiHlman, lllo.'S. 

Brahman Ox {Bos indicus). 
Name commonly given to the zebu 
or Indian ox, held as sacred by tho 



Brahman ox, ol Gwalior, India. 
A sacred beast ol the Hindus 


Hindus, It is distingui-shod by the 
great hump of fat on the shoulders. 

Brahmaputra (son of Brahma). 
Hiv(T of Tibtit, India, and Fakis- 
tan. Its length is alxuit 1,800 m., 
and its drainugi^ area, about 
301,200 sq. m. K-ising at an alt. of 
10,000 ft. on tho Tibetan table- 
land, it Hows E. as the d’Hn.ngpc) for 
nearly 1,000 m., then, as the 
Dihong, passes S, in a gorge 8,000 
ft. deep through thi3 Himalayas 
for 200 m. into Assam, whore it 
turns W.S.W. Ni^ar Hadiya it is 
joined by tho Dibaiig and the 
Buliit and becomes tlu^ Brahma- 
putra. It traverses tlu^ Assam 
vall( 3 y, 450 m., and then enti^rs 
E. Bengal, dividing into the 
Jamuna (the main course), which 
flows vS. for c, 150 m. to join tho 
main stream of tlu^ (}ang<'S at 
(iloalanda ; and th(^ Brahma jmtra 
proper ((tarrying little water), 
which rcaudies the s(ni by the 
broad Meglmd estuary. Steamship 
communication is maintained be- 
tween Calcutta and Dibrugarh. 

Brahma Samaj (church of 
tho one God). Title given to a 
thoistic society in India. It was 
started in 1830 in Calcutta by the 
Rajah Ram Mohan Roy (1774- 
1S36) to purify Hinduism and es- 
tablish monotheism. Its founder, 
a student of philosophy and a Brah- 
man, urged that tho true Brahma 
faith was to be foundin the Vodas, 
an(l consisted in tho worship of a 
supremo being. 
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Ram Molian left India soon after 
starting the society and died in 
England. In 1841 Debendra Nath 
Tagore, also a Brahman, became 
the leader of the movement, and 
he was succeeded in 1858 by 
Keshub Chunder Sen (1838-84). 
It was under Sen that the Brahma 
Samaj developed its creed and its 
activities, offering in a purified 
Brahmanism an alternative to 
Christianity. Its basis of belief 
was monotheistic. It declared 
against caste and for the universal 
brotherhood of man, denied the 
doctrine of incarnations of the 
divinity, and affirmed the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

The more conservative members 
maintained that the Vedas sanc- 


tioned pol;^i:heism and that caste 
was inviolable. A serious schism 
took place in 1865, when the old 
school, clinging to Hinduism, took 
the name of Adi (or original) 
Samaj. In 1878 the bulk of Sen’s 
followers formed the Sadharana 
(or universal) Brahma Samaj, 
which rapidly became the largest 
society. The cause of the 1878 
scliism was Sen’s betrothal of his 
daughter at the age of 14 after the 
Brahma Samaj under his rule had 
pronounced against child mar- 
riages. The Brahma Samaj has 
its headquarters in Calcutta. Its 
members are responsible for a con- 
siderable amount of educational 
and philanthropic work. See 
Arya Samaj. 


BRAHMS : HIS LIFE AND HIS MUSIC 

Balpn Hill, Author of Brahms, A Study in Musical Biography 


This article traces the career of an outstanding figure in the history 
of the teorld's music, and includes an estimate of his achievement as 
a composer. See also Music ; Symphony , etc. 


Johannes Brahms (1833-97), 
the greatest symphonist of the 
nineteenth century after Beet- 
hoven, was bom at Hamburg, 
May 7, 1833, and was brought 
up amid the squalid surroundings 
of a tenement building. His 
father, from whom he received 
his first music lessons, was a 
double-bass player who earned a 
living hy playing in local caffis 
and theatres. Brahms himself 
in his early teens was obliged 
to play the piano in such places. 
Fortunately his outstanding gifts 
were recognized by Edward Marx- 
sen, one of the foremost teachers 
in Hamburg, who gave him a 
thorough training in composition 
and piano technique. 

In 1853 Brahms became friend- 
ly with a young Hungarian 
violinist named 
Remenyi, and the 
two young artists 
toured the neigh- 
bouring towns 
giving concerts. It 
was ftom Remenyi 
that Brahms 
learned a great deal 
about Hungarian 
gipsy music, the 
influence of which 
can he traced 
throughout his 
career as a com- 
poser. Remenyi 
also introduced him 
to the famous 
Hungarian violinist 
Joachim, which 
resulted in a life- 
long friendship 


between the two. Brahms then 
met Joachim’s friends Robert and 
Clara Schumann. On the evi- 
dence of a handful of manuscripts, 
Schumann proclaimed Brahms in 
an article in the musical press the 
great master of the future. 

During the early years of his 
career Brahms led a hard and 
industrious life studying, writing, 
teaching, and conducting. Among 
his official appointments were 
those of musical director to the 
prince of Lippe-Detmold, conductor 
of the Singakademie in Vienna, and 
conductor of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde. From 1864 Brahms 
lived for the greater part of his 
life in Vienna. He eventually 
gave up official duties and devoted 
himself entirely to coiniiosing, 
conducting, and playing his own 
compositions. He 
never married. The 
story of his life is 
little more than the 
record of one com- 
position after 
another being writ- 
ten and performed. 
Brahms made 
money and lived 
comfortably, but 
simply. He worked 
regularly and in- 
tensely, permitting 
himself a minimum 
of leisure, which 
he devoted largely 
to reading and 
conversing with his 
friends over dinner 
at the Red Hedge- 
hog in Vienna. His 



concert tours and holidays carried 
him to Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany, and Austria, but 
France he never visited, nor 
England. In 1877 Brahms refused 
the offer of an honorary doctor’s 
degree from Cambridge university, 
not wishing to travel to England 

f n VP li". 

In May, 1896, Clara Schumann 
died, and Brahms hastened to 
Frankfort to attend the funeral. 
In his agitation he took the wrong 
train and arrived late. What 
with this mishap and the loss of 
his great friend, the shock seems 
to have brought on liis own fatal 
illness. First it was jaundice, 
but within a few months his con- 
dition worsened and his liver was 
found to be diseased. On April 3, 
1897, Brahms died of cancer. 

As a man Brahms was either 
worshi])pe(l by his friends or 
detested by his enemies. There 
seem to have been i\o half- 
measures about his human rela- 
tionships : rarely, if ever, was he 
treated with indifference. He "was 
noted for caustic wit and boorish 
manners ; also for warm-hearted- 
ness and honesty. In fact his 
character was a bundle of extremes 
— he was in turn sentimental and 
cold, rough and tender, playful 
and serious, courteous and churl- 
ish, kind and cruel. Unlike his 
contcm])orary Liszt ho cared 
nothing for dress or the elegancies 
of social inten^ourse. 

In Schumann’s famous article 
he suggested that Brahms did not 
gradually show the development 
of his genius but, like Minerva, 
sprang fully armccl from the head 
of Jove. Indeed, those early 
manuscripts that he showed 
Schumann — a group of songs and 
two sonatas and a scherzo for 
piano — aro the woi’k of an extra- 
ordinarily mature mind. Never- 
theless, in his later piano com- 
positions, wdiich are chiefly in the 
form of intermezzi, capriccios, 
rhapsodies, and variations, 
Brahms’s stylo becomes more 
concise, deeper in expression, and 
more amenable to the sonorities 
of keyboard writing. 

Essentially a lyrical composer, 
he naturally excels as a song- 
writer. He wrote songs through- 
out his life, beginning with the 
youthful Liebestreu and ending — 
a year before his death— with the 
Four Serious Songs, which are 
among the greatest songs of all 
time. Vocal music strongly at- 
tracted Brahms, for he also wrote 
numerous duets, quartets, pait- 
songs, unaccompanied and accom- 
panied choral music, and ar- 
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rangements of German folk-songs. 
Apart from the last mentioned his 
songs number oioso upon 200. 
German folk-song and Hungarian 
gipsy music played an imimrtant 
part in the moulding of Brahms’s 
style. So did tho works of Bach 
and Handel on the (me hand and 
of Beethoven and Mendelssohn 
on the other. 

Brahms sums up tho two great 
schools of the classical tradition — 
the contrapuntal and tho har- 
monic. In fact in his austerity 
of outlook and anxiety to attain 
perfection of form within classical 
limits ho was the last of tho great 
classical composers. This is shown 
in his love for the purest of all 
musical styles — chamber music. 
Chamber music is concerned en- 
tirely with essentials, and only a 
composer’s best and most genuino 
musical ideas arc good enough. 
A great deal of Brahms’s finest 
music is among liis chamber 
works : the string quartet in 0 
minor, the piano trios in C major 
and C minor, tho piano quartets 
in G minor and C minor, tho 
clarinet quintet, the string quintet 
in G, and tho three violin sonatas ; 
in all of which ho shows his groat 
stature as a craftsman and ex- 
pressive powers as a musical poet. 

Orchestral Works 

Considering tho enormous .ex- 
tent of his output, Brahms wrote 
comparatively little for tho orches- 
tra. His approach to tho orch<‘H- 
tra was, again, classical in con- 
ception. Ho did not exploit 
colour for its own sake, as did 
the romantic composers like Ber- 
lioz and Wagner. He was con- 
cerned simply with the quality 
of the musical content and with 
the construction of fine musical 
architecture. Variations on a 
Theme c^f Haydn, tho Tragic and 
Academic Festival overtures, four 
concertos, and four symphonies 
are his chief contributions. But 
all are masterpieces of their kind. 
The four symphonies show his 
imagination and invention at 
work on a large canvas with th(‘ 
success that only Beethoven could 
equal, or perhaps surpass. And 
upon Brahms’s shoulders the 
mantle of Beethoven was allowed 
to fall. 

Bibliography. Brahms, L. Frb, 
1905 ; Lifo, 2 vols., F. May, 1905; 
Brahms, W. Niemann, 1026; 
Johannes Brahms, R. Spooht. 1030; 
The Chamber Music of Brahms, 
1). G. Mason, 1933 ; Brahms* 
W. Murdoch, 1935 ; Brahms and 
His Four Symphemios, Julius 
Harrison, 1939 ; Brahms, Ralph 
Hill, 1941 ; Life and Work, K. 
Gieringer, new trans. 1948. 


Brahui. Aggre'gation of tribes 
forming one -fifth of the population 
of Baluchistan. They speak 
Brahui, a Dra vidian dialect, fciquat, 
flat-featured, and heavily built, 
they are akin to the Veddoid 
peoples of South India, Ceylon, 
and southern Arabia. They are 
the ruling folk of the Baluchistan 
arc^a of Pakistan, 

Braid (A .S. breda?}, to weav'c). 
Flat woven trimming or binding. 
The word formerly signified deceit. 
The down in The Winter’s Tale 
asks the pedlar if he has any 
“ unbraidod ” wares. To upbraid 
is to weave a reproacdi. 

Braid, James (1870-1950), 
Scottish professional golfer. Born 
at Earlsferry, Fife, Feb. 0, 1870, 
he won the open championship in 
1001, 1905, lOOti, 1908, and 1910 ; 
played for Scotland v. England in 
1903-07, 1009, 1910, and 1912; 
and won the French champion- 
ship in 1910. In 1921 he played 
for Great Britain against the 
U.H.A. Winner of many tourna- 
ments and holding the record 
over many links, ho was attached 
to Walton Heath golf club, near 
Epsom. Author of several hooka 
on golf, ho died Nov. 27, 1950. 

Brail, l^opo used to furl up 
sails dose to the mast or yard. 
“ Brailed up ” is a phrase meaning 
that sails have beem folded dose 
to the spars in this manner. 

Braila. Town of Rumania. On 
tho Danube, 142 m. N.E. of 
Bukai’cst, it is connected by a 
branch line with the main riy. 
systems. An important commercial 
town, it has an extensive trade 
chiehy in grain, coal, and petro- 
leum, and manufactures candles, 
soap, and rope. The principal 
building is the cathedral of S. 
Michael. Braila belonged to 
Turkey from the 16th centtiry 
until 1828, when it passed to 
Eumania after its strong' forts had 
been dismantled by the Russians. 
During the First Great War the 
Rumanians, after destroying the 
granarie^s, evacuated it Jan. 4-5, 
1017, the Bulgarians and Germans 
occupying it. Poj). (1948) 95,514. 

Braille. Form of writirig and 
printing invented by Louis Braille 
(1809-52) for tho use of thc^ blind. 

The first school for the blind 
in tho world was founded in 
Paris by Valentin Hauy in 1783. 
At this school, L’ Institution 
Nation ale des Jeiines Aveugles, 
an embossed italic typo was 
devised by Hauy for the use of 
his pupils ; this type and modi- 
fications of it based upon the 
Roman letter were used for many 
years, first in France and later in 


Great Britain. In 1819, Louis 
Braille, blind ten-year-old son of 
a village saddler, was admitted to 
the Paris blind school and taught 
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Braille alphabet, showini? embossed 
system for reading and writing 

bo read by means of Hauy’s italic 
type. While still a schoolboy he 
bepame aware of an embossed 
dot system, the invention of a 
French artillery oflicer for use 
during military operations in 
darkness. From it ho eventually 
devised tlio six-dot system (see 
illustration) which bears his name, 
first intending it for the use of 
blind musicians, but later realizing 
its potentialities for the blind 
person wishing to read and \vrite. 
The Braille .system was first 
officially })ublished by tho Institu- 
tion Natiouale des Jeunos Aveugles 
in 1H29, but did not come into 
general use there until consider- 
ably later. 

In 1868, Thomas Armitage, a 
London pliysieian obliged to gi\m 
up tho practice of medicine owing 
to failing sight, sot up a small 
committee of blind men to examine 
the considerable number of em- 
bossed types then in use in English 
institutions for the blind. After 
some months of research they 
recommended unanimously in fav- 
our of braille for use in education, 
though they con.sidered Moon typo 
(l>ased on the Roman letter with 
simplified outline) should bo 
retained for the less literate. 
Armitage founded the British and 
Foreign Blind Association (later 
the Royal National Institute for 
the Blind) primarily to further tho 
production of braille and to 
popularise its use, and some years 
before hiss death, in 1890, braille 
was universally adopted in the 
U.K. as the medium of education 
for the blind. The institute and 
tho Scottish Braille press publish 
periodicals and books in braille, 
and many thousands of books arc 
available on loan from the national 
library for the blind. 

Braille is used for reading and 
writing, for the printing of litera- 
ture in a wide range of languages 
(it can be adapted for any written 
language), for music, and for 
mathematical and scientific nota- 
tion. U.N.E.S.C.O.in 1049 under- 
took world unification of braiV 
notation. 
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Brain. An important part of the 
nervous s 5 ’stem of most animals. 
The nervous system is divided 
into a central and a periphera] 
part. The peripheral nervous 
system is made up of all the 
nerves which extend from the 
central nervous system to the 
skin, muscles, organs, and blood 
vessels of the body. Normally 
the periphera] nerves are con- 
cerned with conduction only, 
while the central nervous system 
is responsible for the initiation and 
coordination of nervous activity. 
In vertebrates, the central part 
of the nervous system consists of 
the spinal cord and the brain, the 
brain being the highly-developed 
upper part continuous with the 
cord. In invertebrates the cen- 
tral nervous system consists of a 
nerve cord, or cords, linking various 
aggregations of nerve cells, the 
ganglia (in the earthworm there 
is one ganglion in each segment 
behind the mouth), and joined to 
a cerebral ganglion or brain in 
the head whose size, relative to 
the whole animal, depends on the 
state of development of sense 
organs in this region. It is small 
in the earthworm, quite large in 
insects, very large in cephalopod 
moUuscs, e.g, squid and octopus. 

In Vertebrates 

The brain in vertebrates is 
contained in the cranial cavity of 
the skull, which, being bony, 
strong, and resilient, gives it great 
protection. There are holes in 
the bony cranium through which 
nerves pass to other parts of the 
body. One large hole, the foramen 
magnum, at the base of the skull, 
is the aperture through which the 
posterior end of the brain passes 
to join the spinal cord. 

Inside the cranial cavity three 
membranes envelop the brain. 
The first of these, called the dura 
mater, is thick and strong, ad- 
herent to the inner surface of the 
skull bones, and forms sheaths 
for the nerves which enter and 
leave the brain. Beneath the 
dura mater is a very thin and 
delicate membrane, the arachnoid, 
and beneath this again the third 
membrane, the pia mater, lymg 
next to the brain surface. It is 
separated from the arachnoid 
membrane by a protective fluid 
secretion, the cerebro-spinal fluid. 

The average weight of the brain 
of a man is just under 50 oz., 
of a woman 44 oz,, but there are 
considerable variations. Within 
certain limits intellectual capacity 
is dependent upon structure rather 
than weight of the brain. 


The vertebrate brain and spinal 
cord, unlike the brains and nerve 
cords of invertebrates, are hollow 
structures. In the cord the central 
canal is tiny but in some parts of 
the brain quite spacious cavities, 
the ventricles, occur. Early in 
embryonic development the brain 
becomes enlarged and marked of£ 
from the rest of the neural tube by 
three bulges which become the fore- 
brain, the midbrain, and the hind- 
brain. The forebrain soon gives 
rise to tv/o 
large lateral 
outgrowths, in 
which the 
structures call- 
ed the cerebral 
hemisphe r es 
will eventually 
develop. These 
outgrowths 
come to overlie 
the central 
part of the 
forebrain, and 
in man develop 
into tlie mas- 
sive cerebrum 
covering the 
mid brain as 
well. The hind- 
brain gives rise 
to an upward 
outgrowth, the cerebellum, wliich is 
also very largo in man and covers 
most of the rest of the hindbrain. 

Anatomists divide the adult 
human brain into three main por- 
tions : the cerebrum, the cerebel- 
lum, and the brain stem. Both the 
cerebrum and the cerebellum are 
made up of two symmetrical lobes 
or hemispheres which are joined to 
each other and to the brain stem 
by bundles of nerve fibres. The 
brain stem consists in the main of 
the midbrain and the non-ccre- 
bellar part of the hindbrain. In 
this part of the hindbrain two 
distinct regions are recognized : 
in front and below, a stout bundle 
of fibres called the pons varolii 
forms a transverse band crossing 
the floor of the brain ; behind and 
merging into the spinal cord is a 
thin-roofed region called the 
medulla oblongata. 

The brain stem contains two 
kinds of nervous tissue : {a) 

masses of nerve cells, called nuclei, 
which are responsible for main- 
taining most of the involuntary 
activities of the body ; {h) masses 
of nerve fibres, called tracts, which 
connect these nuclei and the nerve 
cells of the brain with the peri- 
pheral nerves. The medulla ob- 
ongata, which is the lowest part 
of the brain, contains the nuclei 
of the nerves serving the most 


elementary and vital functions, 
including respiration, blood 
pressure, and the heart-beat. 

These nuclei or centres are all 
paired, one on each side of the 
brain stem. They give rise to 
nerves running out of the central 
nervous system to connect it with 
the organs which they control. In 
the brain these arc called cranial 
nerves, in distinction from the 
spinal nerves iirising from the 
spinal cord. There arc 12 pairs 


of cranial nerves, among them the 
olfactory nerves, giving the sense 
of smell ; the optic nerves, con- 
necting the eye to the brain ; the 
oculo-inotor nerves, controlling eye 
movements ; the facial nerves 
which move the facial muscles ; 
and the vagus nerve which helps 
to control the heart, blood vessels, 
and the digestive system. The 
lowest four lie in the medulla. 
Huiming up and down past each 
of the nuclei of the cranial nerves 
in the medulla are bundles of 
nerve fibres, or tracts, which 
convey impulses to and from the 
brain and spinal cord. 

The pons varolii has a similar 
structure to the medulla, with 
paired cranial nerve nuclei, but it 
has developed specially to link the 
cerebellar lobes with each other 
and the rest of the brain and 
spinal cord. Its shape shows that 
it is a bridge between the two 
halves of the cerebellum. In it is 
a complicated system of nerve 
tracts linking the midbrain with 
the medulla and spinal cord, as 
well as connecting the cerebellar 
lohe.s with many other parts of the 
brain. All the other cranial nerves 
except the olfactory and optic 
nerves arise in it. 

The midbrain is the highest and 
most highly developed portion of 
the brain stem. It is the meeting 
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place of all the nerve tracts paHsin^!; 
into the brain stem to Jind from 
the great cerebriil hemispheroH. 
As the tracts converge from tlieso 
hemispheres they give th(^ brain 
stem a triangular shape!. In the 
middle of the iiiverletl triangles so 
formed are small coll stiitions 
that govern many of the fum‘ti(ms 
of the body wbic^h arc- p(‘rformed 
unconsciously. Centi'cs connected 
■\vitli the regulation of watiM- 
in the body, of fat and sugar, 
with tlie dev('lopment of male and 
female seximl functions, and with 
the rhythm of sleep, all li(i luu'c. 
Here also, in the upper j)art of the 
midbrain in an area, called the 
hypothalamus, are packtal many 
little groups of nerve cells respon- 
sible for the norma,! development 
and functioning of the body. Jn 
spite of containing so many struc- 
tures the whole of the bra, in stcun is 
only about two inches long and less 
than an ineli M'ide. 

The Cekebeliaim. The eere- 
bellum lies beliind the brain stem 
in the lowest part of the (!ra,nimn, 
and it is nnderneatli tlie posterior 
part of the cerohral lieiuiNf)]ieres. 
It is made up of two larg(^ lateral 
lobes and a small central portion, 
each of which is connected by nerve 
fibre tracts to the brain' stem. 
The cerebellum measures about 
four inches from side to side, and 
two and a half inches from before 
backwards. It consists of an outer 
grey layer and an inner white core. 
The whole of its surface is dee])ly 
grooved by fissures, the depth <>f 
which becomes evident only wlicn 
the cerebellum is cut. Then it is 
seen that it is entirely constituted 
of elaborate folds, tightly pac*k(Hl 
together. When cut a(u‘OHH, tlu^se 
folds arc seen to divide and sub- 
divide in the same way as the 
limbs of a tree. This rosldts in an 
enormous increase in the area of 
the superficial grey matter in pro- 
portion to the volume of the cere- 
bellum. The cerebellum is rospon s- 
ible for the unconscious coordina- 
tion of voluntary movement. 

The Cerebrum. The cerebrum, 
which has reached its highest stage 
of development in man, is by far 
the biggest portion of the human 
brain ; in fact the word “ brain ” 
is used loosely in referring to it. 
It occupies ail the oranial cavity 
above a line running from the 
middle of the eye through the oar 
to the occiput. Its upper and 
outer surfaces follow the convexity 
of the skuU, and its under surfaces 
rest in front upon the bony base 
of the skull, and behind upon the 
fold of dura mater separating it 
from the cerebellum. In the 


middle it lies above the upper part number of brain cells. If the 
of the brain stem. The whole of brain of another animal is ex- 
the surface of the cerebrum is aminod—for example, tliat of a 
thrown into deep folds or couvolu- dog or sheep— it is found that not 
tions, ciiused by indentations or only is it much smaller in pro- 


fisstires. These fissures run in 
many directions, hut they have a 
fairly constant pattern ; most 
hav(‘ 1)0011 described in great detail 
and have received special names. 
The more important of these 


lortion to the size of the animal, 
out also that the number and 
complexity of the convolutions are 
much less. As the size aud the 
spacing of the nerve cells is about 
tlie same in difierent animals, it 


fissures are : the great longitudinal follows that the number of these 
fissure, which results in the (“(‘lls is mueh greater in man than 
separation of the tKU’ebruni into in other animals. It is therefore 
two lobes ; the fissure of Holando, believed that these cells are the 
wliieli separates the motor and jihysieal basis of human intelli- 
sensory areas oi the brain ; the genee, will, and feeling, and that 
iissure of Sylvius, wln’eh separates there-may be some relation between 
tlie temporu,! lobe from the frontal cortie.al surface area and intellcc- 
and pari(‘ta,l lobes ; and the ciil~ tual capacity, 
carine fissure, in which lies the The central grey matter is also 
centre for sight. comiiosed of masses of nerve 

The two cerebral }icmiH])hores, (udls. Those are divided into 
separated by the great longitudinal two large groups, the optic thala- 
mus and the 

Mdomer, SMr striatum, 

mo^ mst Fmgers Thmb H ack \ bfSmotiion together Called 

the basal gang- 
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corpus striatum, 
together callecl 
the basal gang- 
lia, which are 
primitive cell 
stations used in 
the transmission 
and coordination 
of impulses 
responsible re- 
specitively for 
sensation a n d 
voluntary move- 
ments. Between 


these two struo- 

fissuro in the middle line, are lures is a zone of white matter 
joiue(l together at the bottom of called the internal capsule, in which 
tliis fissure by a thick a,nd flat run all the fibres connecting the 
band of nerve fibres ealletl the areas of the cerebral cortex con- 
corpUH callosum. This hand trolling voluntary movement, 
spreads out into each hemisphere sensation, and sight.' Here a small 
like a fan, and joins togetlua* the area of damage can result in a 
corresponding parts of the two very severe disability. The nerve 
sides. Jkdow it two other great fibres which have converged upon 
bands of fibres run out of the the internal capsule run down in 
hemispheres and converge in the a bundle to form the cerebral 
brain stem at the top of the mid- peduncle, part of the midbrain, 
brain, to join the cerebral hemi- Cranial Nerves. When the 
splierc^a with the lower structures under surface of the brain is 
in the nervous system. examined, the same convolutional 

Grey and White Matter. If structure of the cerebral cortex 
one of the cerebral hemispheres is is seen as is present over the 
cut across it shows an outer layer convexity. The two hemispheres 
of grey matter, the cortex, sur- may be separated in front and 
rounding a mass of white matter ; behind, and in the middle the 
in the centre of the white matter cerebral peduncles are seen run- 
are other masses of grey sub- iiing into the brain stem. The 
stance. The grey matter is made oranial nerves enter the brain in 
up chiefly of nerve cells and the pairs. The first, the olfactory 
white matter of the fibres which nerves, run backwards to encircle 
arise in these cells. Inspection the top of the brain stem. These 
of the cortex shows that the nerves begin in fine filaments in 


fissures and convolutions have 
caused a great increase in the 
surface area of the human cere- 
brum, and therefore there is a 
corresponding increase in the 


the roof of the nose and run to 
an area on the under surface of 
the brain responsible for the 
appreciation of smell. Below 
these are the two large optic 
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nerves, v^hich run from the eyes large lobes — frontal, parietal, oc- Each of the special areas of the 
and then undergo a peculiar cipital, and temporal. Different brain serving voluntary move- 
division so that each nerve sends functions of the brain are located ment, sensation, vision, and so 
half its fibres to one side of the in fairly constant positions on on is surrounded by appropriate 
brain and half to the other side, the surface of these lobes. Volun- association areas. These areas 
The bands so formed then run a tary movement, sensation of touch enable the function concerned to 
complicated course through the or of the movement of joints, be used in more intricate or 
midbrain to the posterior region vision, hearing, taste, smell, speak- intelligent ways than would other- 
of the hemispheres where they ing, and the understanding of wise be possible. For example, 
enter the area of the cortex serving speech all have special areas of rep- the motor speech area is just near 
sight. By this resentation, so that the motor area for voluntary 

arrangement of the UifYEi ji b disorders of these movement of the mouth and 

optic nerves, the left make it larynx, while the sensory speech 

half of the visual '/ possible to locate area, damage to which "prevents 

field of both retinas A' accuracy the the recognition of words, is near 

is represented in the position of a disorder the auditory and sensory areas 

left side of the brain jj) the brain. Each on the left side. Immediately 

and the right half cerebral hemisphere suiTOunding the visual area at 

on the right side of responsible for the the back of the brain is an area 

the brain. These two ff,'// activity of the oppo- of cortex concerned with the recog- 

“ double imprints ” Brain. A. Optic nerve. B. site side of the body, nition of the objects seen, 

of the two halves of Optic chi asma. C. Optic tract Voluntary movement The frontal lobes are the 

the visual field from is initiated by nerve largest in the brain, and they are 

slightly different angles are later cells in the front part of the parietal known to be responsible for the 
fused into a single stereoscopic lobe, along the anterior lip of the higher levels of thought and 
view in some way not understood, fissure of Rolando, while the behaviour. Damage to these lobes 
Just behind the junction of the appreciation of the position of the may cause a serious change in the 
optic nerves is a small but im- joints and of light touch depends personality, an individual who has 
portant structure, the pituitary upon a large area immediately previously been responsible and 
gland. The pituitary, one of behind this fissure. conscientious becoming casual and 

the system of endocrine glands. The relative position in which irresponsible, and losing the 
controls many other endocrine each part of the body is ropre- capacity for sustaining a con- 
glands. It plays an important part sented in these areas is constant, tinuous train of thought. This 
in deciding the rate of growth of The senses of smell and of taste aspect of the function of the frontal 
the body, and of the development are represented on the underside lobes has been used in the treat- 
of sexual characteristics. Reduc- of the brain, vision on the occipital ment of mental disease. In ab- 
tion of the activity of this gland pole, and hearing in the middle of normally depressed or obsessional 
in childhood will result in dwarfism, each tempo: al lobe. Speech also people, a simple operation to cut 
while a tumour on it may produce has special areas of representation, the nerve fibres of the frontal 
a giant. spoken, written, and ^aphio sym- lobes may produce a dramatic 

The brain is actually a hollow holism each having distinct areas, relief and'improverl behaviour, 
organ, for through its structure These areas are on the left side of The Nb^ueon'Es. The functional 

is a central cavity — evidence of the the brain in light-handed persons, unit in the brain is the nerve cell 

tubular form that the central ner- There are much greater areas or neurone. This has a body a few 
vous system had during develop- of the cortex from which no thousandths of an inch across, with 
ment, which remains in a much response can be obtained. These an elaborate net work of fine branch- 
simpler form^ in the spinal cord, are called silent areas. The ing filaments or dendrites. These 
This cavity is very small in the frontal lobe is an example, intermingle with the dendrites of 
spinal cord and brain stem, but it Although these large areas of the other cells and so bring about the 
enlarge and assumes a tortuous brain may seem inactive, their continuity of function which is 
shape in the cerebral hemispheres, relatively great size in man has characteristic of the central ner- 
where it constitutes the lateral determined his dominance over vous system. In each cell one of 
ventricles of the brain. The pur- other animals, for they are these filaments is longer than the 
pose of the ventricles is to allow association areas responsible for others, and in some instances it is 
the circulation of a fluid secreted the intricate integration of brain very long indeed. Thus the cells 
by some specialised blood vessels activity which results in thought, in the motor area of the cortex 
which lie in the cavity of the ven- feeling, and purposive action, which are responsible for the move- 
tricles. This fluid passes through The “ special ” areas where senses ment of the head, body, and limbs 
the ventricles downwards through are represented are intimately on the opposite side have fibres 
the centre of the brain stem to interconnected and have elaborate which leave the minute cell body 
emerge through an opening in the connexions with the association and pass into the white matter, 
back of the medulla. From here it areas. It is the complexity of the Going through the internal cap- 
flows upwards over the surface of association areas which forms the sule, they enter the brain stem 
the hemispheres to be absorbed physical substratum of man’s and travel right down the spinal 
into veins which run in the great complex thought and activity, cord, where at the appropriate 
longitudinal fissure. The cerebro- These association areas, conse- level they make contact with 
spinal fiuid plays a part in the quently, represent the highest level another motor cell which sends a 
nourishment of brain cells, and it of development of the brain. Other similar fibre right out to the 
also acts as a protective water lower levels of function are those muscle. The fibres which arise 
bam for me whole l^ain. serving the special senses and in the lower part of the cord pass 

T]^ LtOBES. ^ The ^ cerebral those in the brain stem serving right down to the toes. Every 
hemifipheres are divided into four autonomic activity. part of the brain is interconnected 
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by such fibres. Short ones join 
adjacent cells, or ecdls in tlu^ same 
convolution of the surface ol the 
hemisphere. Lair‘t(‘r ones join ad- 
jacent convolutions, eoninussural 
fibres join the two hemispheres, 
and projection libres extend right 
down into the spinal (a»nl. 

Conduction in these nerve fibrils 
is mediated by a rapid electrical 
change which trav(‘ls down the 
nerve fibre. At the end of tin*! 
fibre it produces a chemical ehaaige 
which influences the endings of 
the next fibre and so seds up a 
similar impulse in that fibre. 
The electrical change lasts for 
less than a hundredth of a second, 
but the rate at whicdi it trav(ds 
down the nerve fibre varies (mn- 
siderably. In general, the bigbor 
the function the fasten’ the rate of 
conduction in the nerve. 

Another form of electricatl ac- 
tivity is peculiar to the brain. When 
electrodes are placed on the scalp in 
man and in other animals an os- 
cillating current e,an be recordinl. 
The most usual frequency of this 
current is about ten a second. 

This rhythm disappears if tli(i 
subject’s attention is engagcMl, 
particularly by seeing or by 
thinking. It arises in the ba,ck 
part of the brain, on both sidt's, 
and is thought to bo [jroduced 
by the process of living of 
brain coIIh. The pattern of thc^ 
electrical activity changes if 
the brain is damaged, e.jy. by a 
tumour or a blow, and it 
assumes a characteristi<i form 
in some special disorders, e.<j. 
epilepsy. This fact has pro ve( I 
of great value in studying the 
diseases to which the brain is 
susceptible. The rhythms arc re- 
corded upon an instrument called 
an electro -encophalograph. Those 
waves of electrical, change are dif- 
ferent from the rapid electrical 
changes, or action currents, which 
arise when a norvo is conducting 
impulses, and they do not, there- 
fore, reflect the working so much 
as the state of living of the brain. 

Brain, Dennis (b. 1921). 
British horn player of world -wide 

reputation. A 
member of a 
family of 
musicians, ho 
was born in 
Ijondon, May 
17, 1921, the 
son of a well- 
known horn 
player, Aubrey 
Brain (1893- 
1955), with 
whom he later 
studied at the 


II. A. M. Dciitds Brain appcarerl 
first ill 19.‘JS, and hocatm^ principal 
horn ])Ia.y(M’ of tln^ I’oynl Phil- 
harmonic and the idiilharmonia 
orchestras. He performed as a 
soloist at the Imcerne fcstiivaJ, 
IDdS, and was the second soloist in 
iSirauss’s second horn concerto, 
liorlbrnuMl in Yb'enim lt)4S. Himh'- 
mith and Ck)i’don ,)a,cob dedicated 
c(mc<*rtos to him ; Penja.nuii 
Britten d(‘(lic‘a,ted to him his 
tSenmade for tenor mid horn. 

Brains Trust. 'IVrm originally 
ap|)Iic<l liy a writ(‘r in th(‘. New 
York d’imes in July, 19.‘i2, to a 
much pubIicis(Hl gi’oup ol’ experts 
on lanv, economies t*t(n, who adviscnl 
Franklin I>. KooH<‘vclt during 
his first pr(^sid(mtial election cam- 
fiaign and lud})(‘d him to formulate! 
ills “-new deal.” The term eamo 
to be adoptiid in Croat Britain 
Ibr a B.C.C. programme originally 
ealled Any Questions ” in which 
exptnts gave impromptu answers 
to (pi(‘st ions submitted by listeners. 
The first of these programmes was 
broadcast *lan. 1, 1941. Dropped 

from. sound broad- 
casting in 1949, 
tlu'i programme 
was revived on 
tekw'isiou in 1955. 

Braintree and 
Booking. Urban 
di.-itriet and mar- 
ket town of Essex, 
hhigland. It lies 
b(4wecn tlu‘ Brain 
mul Blackwater 
rivers, I J m , 
N.K. F. oftdielms- 
ford. 8ilk weaving 
was introcluecul h(u‘e by Bugmmot 
settlers in the lat(5 17th cumtury, 
and fine silks, brocades, and vel- 
vets continue to bo woven, as well 
as synthetitj yarns. Otluu’ inanu- 
factun^H include steel cascmientH, 
motor accessories and tools, and 
brushes. The two parishes of 
Braintree and Boeking (which is 
a Peculiar, q.o,) were united to 
form one urban district in 1934; 
both have fine parish churches. 
Many of the amenities of the town 
have bc(m provided by mean hors 
of’ the Courtanld family. Market 
day, Wed, l>op. (1951) 17,481. 
Braithwaite , J t> hn (1797-1870). 
British engineer and I'ailway 
pioneer. Born in London, March 
19, 1797, he was a son of John 
Braithwaite who recovered the 
guns of the Royal George {q.v.) in 
1782. 8uooeeding to his father’s 
engineering works, he made a 
speciality of high-pressure en- 
gines. The ventilation of the house 
of lords in 1820, by means of air 
pumps, was duo to him, as also was 
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Dennis Brain, 
British horn player 



John Braithwaite, 
British engineer 


th(‘ introduc.- 
tion of the 
(lonk(;y (uiginc 
and (ion key 
pum[). With 
(kiptiiin John 
Fric^sson, the 
Swedisli eii- 
gin(‘('r, Braith- 
waited('Higned 
and built, 

1829, I’oj- the Liverpool and 
Mauclu'wlei’ railway, the Novelty 
locomotiv(‘, the first to run a mile 
witliiTi a, minut(‘. designed and 
built tlu‘. first praeticial ateain- 
powenal pump for a firo-engiiui : 
it WiiH usc'd at a fire at the Argyll 
Rooms, 1830, a,nd at the l)urning 
down of the liouses of fiarlianumt, 
18,34. K(' laid out tlu^ Fa, stern 

Counties railway, sc^vcral line's in 
Franc'c, and Langstonc liarhonr. 
Hanks. , He died !Sei)t. 25, 1870. 

Braithwaite, Dame Iuhan 
( 1 873 -1948). British actres.s whose 
acting wa.s noted for its llc'.xihility 
and sense of drama. Born at 

R a m H g a 1 0 , 
March 9, 1873, 
sh(^ was edu- 
cated in Lon- 
don and at 
Dresden. She 
fiT’st acted pro- 
f(v4H ion ally in 
South Africa, 
1 897, and three 
y (ui r H later 
madti hci’ de- 
Bweet Nell of 



Dame Lilian Braith- 
waite, British actress 


but in London in 
Old Drury, at the Haymarket 
Tlu'atre. HubH('(iu(mtly [)laying in 
Shakespeare with Benson, and in 
coutempomry j)Iays with various 
famous axitors, she maintained 
wdth distinction a high position 
on the British stage, apf)caring 
with success in tragedy and 
comedy. Plays in whicli she made 
later notable appearances included 
Mr. Wu, 1914 ; The Vortex, 1924 ; 
Tho Silver Cord, 1927 ; The fiVuth 
Game, 1928; Ere.sh Fields, 1934; 
Arsenic and Old Lace, 1942-4(5, 
Oreiited D.B.E. 1943, she died 
Sept. 17, 1948. 

Brake. Contrivance for dimin- 
ishing speed or bringing a moving 
object to a standstill. On road 
vehicles the block brake, still used 
for vehicles which are not se.lf- 
propelled, is the simplest form. A 
block of wood or metal shaped to 
the curvature of the wheel is 
brought again.st the tread by 
levers operated by a hand-lever. 
The brake-block is faced with 
material that has good gripping 
power and does not easily heat up>. 
The invention of rubber tir(?s 
made it necessary to abandon the 
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block brake in favour of a form 
which could act on or inside a 
drum fixed to the hub of the road 
wheels. There are two main forms 
which were sometimes used to- 
gether : {a) the external band 

brake, embracing the drum and 
contracted against the surface of 
the latter by a linkage of levers 



Brake. Fig. 1. Early type of external 
contracting brake for motor cars» acting 
on transmission 


(Fig.l) ; {b) the internal expanding 
brake (Fig. 2), in which two shoes, 
shaped to conform to the curvature 
of the inside of the brake drum, 
M'ere expanded against the latter 
when the brake-operating lever 
was moved. Type (a) came into 
use for brakes on such machines 
as cranes, hoists, and lifts ; the 
internal expanding brake is used 
in much other machinery. Speci- 
alised brakes were developed for 
pedal cycles and motor cycles. In 
the early bicycle a plunger brake 
acted against the tread of the 
pneumatic tire. It was soon super- 
seded by a brake which gripped 
the rim of the bicycle wheel, the 
modern form being exemplified 
by the calliper- brake. An external 
expanding brake w'as incorporated 
in the shell of the back wheel, 
combined wMth (1) a free-wheel 
device or (2) a three-speed gear. 

For motor cycles brakes of 
types (u) and {b) mentioned above 
came into use, and these were the 
standard forms on most motor 
vehicles for a long time. In order 
to keep pace with the increasing 
speed and power of such veliicles 
a dual brake comprising a contract- 
ing band on the outside of a drum 
with an internal expanding brake 
acting against the inside was 
devised. The fitting of brakes to 
all four wheels of a motor car was 
another development, involving a 
flexible linkage to the front 
(steerable) wheels. 

Hitherto the braking force liad 
been provided by the movement 


of a hand lever or the depression 
of a pedal, the mechanical advan- 
tage being increased the linkage 
of rods and levers. Hydraulic 
Linkage between the brake-opera- 
ting lever or pedal and the actual 
braking mechanism wms one device 
to improve power and efficiency ; 
an early type is showm in Figs. 3 
and 4. Depressing the pedal 
caused a pump plunger to force 
oil through tubes to the brake 
chums, in each of wiiich a double- 
ended cylinder w'as positioned so 
that its two pistons expanded the 
internal brake shoes. The next 
step was the harnessing of some 



Brake. Fig. 2. Early type of inter- 
nal expanding brake for motor 
cycle ; a, operating lever ; 6, 

centralising bracket 

external power which, wiien the 
driver operated the brake pedal, 
supplied the braking force — 
controllable as to degree by the 
pedal. By now the brake was 
taking on somewhat of the form 
of a clutch {q.v.), as commonly 
used in machinery for bringing 
about connexion to a source of 
power. Servo mechanism of 
differing form was then introduced 
to augment or supersede the 
manual effort required to actuate 
the brakes. In some types a 


grip the drum w'ith greater force. 
In one system an electro-magnet 
servo was used. Rotating wfith and 
fixed to the brake drum w'as an 
armature which was gripped by a 
concentric magnet system ener- 
gised w'hen the brake pedal was 
depressed. Yet another system 
utilised a vacuum, produced by 
the engine exhau.st, to supply the 
servo power. 

Heavy multi-wheel commercial 
vehicles w'ore fitted with brakes on 
four or more wfficels, hydraulically 
operated (Fig. 5), or actuated by 
pneumatic apparatus. In addition, 
another set of brakes acting oji 
four wdieels might he hand-applied. 
On steam-driven wagons a steam 
L)rake came to be fitted. The use 
of one or more trailing vehicles 
introduced the problem of synchro- 
nous operation of trailer brakes 
with the main vehicle brakes, 
overcome by flexible linkage. 

Railway Brakes. Block 
brakes w'orking on the tread of the 
flanged wdieels arc used on rail- 
waxy rolling Rtoc;k, At first simple 
hand-]ever brakes were used, re- 
sembling those fitted to goods 
wagons today. For the engine 
and tender a worrn-and-lever 
brake (axme into use, like that 
used on the l)rake vans of goods 
trains. George Stephenson {q.v,) 
installed a steam brake on his 
early locomotives ; the brake- 
operating lever being moved by 
the piston of an independent 
cylinder. He also introduced a 
brake applied by the spring bufiers 
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Brake. Fig. 3. Lockhead hydraulic brake for motor 
ear. a, spindle ; b, lever ; e, hole for oil perco- 
lation ; m, cylinder. Fig. 4 (above right). Brake 
shoes and operating cylinder with two pistons, d 


of the wagons when 
the ei'igino, with steam 
shut off, ceased to 
haul. This Just device 
was taken fxxrther by 
later inventors but 
never came into 
extensive use. It 


servo action was obtained from was early realized that the great 
the rotation of the brake drum, need was for a “ contiguous ” 
which caused the band or shoes to brake, acting on all the wheels of 
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Brake Drums S Road 
Wheels ^ ^ 
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Front & Pear Wheel 
Brake Cylinders ' 




"Front & Rear wheel 
Brake Cylinders 
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Brake. Fig. 5. Diagrammalio layout o! hydxaulio 
braking system, with the assistance of servo mechanism. 
This is used on heavy multi-wheel vehicles, such as buses 

Courtesu «/ london Traniiport 'Exeruiivc 


Brake Camshafts Shoes^ 


a train simultaneously. The chain 
brake, introduced about 1870, was 
a step in this direction. A friction 
pulley was fixed to the wlieol axle 
under the guard’s van ; a loose 
friction pulley, with a drum at- 
tached, was fixed to a framew'ork 
under the van in such a manner 
that the guard, by working a lover, 
could bring the loose pulley into 
frictional contact with the pulley 
on the wheel axle, and so drive 


the whole apparatus. This was brake. The driver or guard can 
in the course of extensive brake apply the brakes by opening a 
trials at Burlington, U.8.A. Xn cock ; passengers can apply them 
Groat Britain similar trials had (partially, at all events), by 
been made at Newark, over part of operating an emergency handle 
the Midland Railway’s track in in the coaches. 


1878. The Westinghouse and a 
vacuum brake invented by Smith 
were the only serious competitors. 
Both types,' following continual 
development, thereafter held the 
field. In both continuity is 


the brake pulley. To the drum of secured by connexion to a train- 


the latter a chain was fixed, con- 
nected to all the brake levers of 
this section of the train ; the 
chain, on being wound upon the 
drum, applied the brakes. The 
driver also had control of the 
brake-applying mechanism. 

In 1869 George 

Westinghouse, of Air Compressor 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Ggyemor 

fitted his air I ' 

brake on the first 1 ^ 

train to go into % ^ 

regular service so 9 

equipped. It was 

a “ straight ” air | 

brake, not auto- 

matic in action, 

In 1887, after ^ 

much further _ 

^ .r. ^ 1 * .L rose Couplina s 

development^ / ^ 

Westinghouse 

produced his I( --C 

quick-action vk i 

automatic brake, \ 

embodying an 

improved “ triple '’>3' U 

valve ”--a piston Oummylou^ 

apparatus which Pi*- «• 

was the kernel of ^ 


pipe and associated vessels in 
which a state of pressure or a 
partial vacuum is maintained ; the 
parting of the train, causing 
rupture of the train-pipe at its 
couplings, etc., destroys this pres- 
sure difference and applies the 


The necessary air pressure for 
the Westinghouse brake is pro- 
duced on steam locomotives by an 
auxiliary engine ; on electric 
trains a motor-driven compressor 
is used, automatically put into 
operation or cut out by changes 
ill the pressure of the air in the 
brake pipes. The operation of the 
Westinghouse brake is as follows. 


^Duplex Pressure Gauge 
Main Reservoir i Brake Pipe 


— — 


y^Driveri Brake Valve 


^^elease Valve 




.^Exhaust 

Z\ 

"^Air Compressor 


Steam Stx>p Valve 

Equah'zinQ’’^’ 
haust Heservau 


Mam Reservoir 
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Brake Pip 




— Triple Valm 
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'Exhaust 


''Dummy Coupling 


r V. Isolating Cock Engine £ Tender Coupikg^ 


Brake. Fig. 6. Westinghouse automatic railway brake : diagram showing engine fittings of this 
brake on an engine with tender. Its operation is described in the text 
Courtesv of Westinphouae Brake & Signal Co,, Ltd. 
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(See fias. 6 and 7.) The com- To apply the brakes, the vacuum 
pres 30 ° delivers air into a main in the train-pipe is lowered by ad- 
reservoir at a pressure of about mitting air, which finds its way to 
100 lb. per sq, in. It also delivers the under side only of the piston, 
air at about 70 lb. pressure into 


an auxiliary reservoir on every 
vehicle. Under each vehicle are a. 


Pressure 


Guard's.^} 
Vahe T 


Auxiliary 

Reservoir 


Coupling C^k 


Hose^ 

Coupling^ 

Dummy 

Coupling- 
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Brake. Fig. 7. Westinghouse automatic railway brake, showing arrange- 
ment of fittings on passenger vehicle. Engine fittings are shown m fig. 6 


brake cylinder, a piston and rod, a 
separate chamber for compressed 
air, and a triple valve. The func- 
tion of this valve is to put the 
brake cylinder in communication 
with the open air or with the reser- 
voir, and the reservoir in com- 
munication with the cylinder or 
the train-pipe. When the brakes 
are off, the brake piston is pushed 
in by a spring, and the cylinder is 
open to the air while the reservoir 
is open to the train-pipe, fed with 
compressed air from the main 
reservoir on the engine. A pressure 
of about 70 lb. per sq. in. is main- 
tained in the train-pipe and 
auxiliary reservoirs. 

To slow the train, the driver 
reduces the pressure in the train- 
pipe, causing a port to open in the 
triple valve, which admits com- 
pressed air to the brake cylinders. 
To pull the brakes off, the original 
pressure is restored in the train- 
pipe by closing the vent and ad- 
mitting compressed air from the 
main reservoir. 

In the vacuum automatic brake 
(fig. 8) there is under every carri- 
age a vacuum chamber. Inside the 
chamber is a cylinder open at the 
top and closed at the bottom. A 
pipe connects the vacuum chamber 
through a non-return valve and, 
independently, the lower end of the 
cylinder to the train-pipe which 
runs from end to end of the train. 
Air is exhausted from the train- 
pipe and from the spaces above and 
below every brake piston equaUy, 
the non-return valve offering no 
resistance to air moving outwards 
from the vacuum chamber. When 
the pressure on both sides of a 
piston is equal, the piston falls by 
its own weight, and releases the 
brakes. 


as the valve prevents its entering 
the vacuum chamber. The piston 
then rises vdth a force proportion- 
ate to the difference between the 
pressure on the upper and lower 
sides, and the brakes go on. 

Electro - Magnetic Brakes. 
Brakes on early tramcars w'ere 
simple block brakes applied by a 

vacuum above Piston, airbelo^ 
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Brake. Fig. 8. Vacuum brake for 
railways. Beleaae valve can be 
operated by engine driver or guard. 
SGreakage of train-pipe has same 
effect as opening release valve ; air 
enters system as shown by shading, 
and the brake acts automatically 


worm and lever. Following the in- 
troduction of electricity as motive 
power, magnetic slipper brakes 
were installed. These were thrust 
down on to the rails by the action 
of a solenoid (q-v.) w^hen energised, 
so exerting a drag and slowing 
dowm the vehicle. Electro-mag- 
netic block brakes applied to the 
wheels were introduced, gripping 
the treads by magnetic attraction. 

A very powerful braking force was 
obtained in electric trams and 
trains by arranging to change the 
connexions of the wiring to the 
motors so that the motors, under 
the acquired momentum of the 
vehicle, functioned as generators 
in W'hat is called regenerative 
braking, the drag of the field- 
magnet system then aiding in 
stopping the car, bus, or train. 

Aircraft Brakes. Friction 
brakes are fitted to landing and 
nose wheels of aircraft. The land- 
ing wheel brakes can be operated 
independently at low speeds for 
steering. Aircraft brakes must 
have a high rate of energy ab- 
sorption and are sometimes oper- 
ated pneumatically by inflatable 
rubber tubes which press against 
the brake shoos. Another form of 
aircraft brake is the disk-type, in 
which the motion of a rotating 
disk, clamped to the wheels, is re- 
tarded by stationary plates pressed 
against its aide surfaces. Auto- 
matic braking is fitted to some air- 
craft, in which the brake pressure 
is controlled by a flywheel set in 
motion by the rotation of the 
landing wheel. The flywheel re- 
duces the pressure between the 
brake disks when the landing 
wheel sldds. 

Bramah, Ernest. Pen-name 
of Ernest Brammah Smith (1868- 
1942), British novelist, creator of 
the (Chinese sage Kai Lung. Bom 
at Hulme, Manchester, March 20, 
1868, ho worked at farming c. 
1887-94, publishing a book on this 
subject in 1894. In 1900 appeared 
his first work of fiction, The Wallet 
of Kai Lung. This book of tales 
recounted the views and adven- 
tures of a Chinese sage in prose 
that was eloquent, witty, and 
^ ripely wise, but had a flowery, 
magniloquence not suited to all 
tastes. It was followed by many 
more in the same vein, for whidh 
Bramah found a faithful public. 
He also wrote a popular series, be- 
ginning with Max Carrados (1914), 
about a blind detective. He died 
June 23, 1942. 

Bramah, Joseph (1748-1814). 
British inventor of the press bear- 
ing his name. Born at Stain* 
borough, near Barnsley, Yorkshire, 
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April 2, 174S, the son of a farmer, 
he served an apprenticeship to a 
carpenter, and moved to London, 
where he began business as a 
cabinet maker. Of his 18 patents, 
the first, 1778, was ooncornod with 
the improvement of water-closets. 
He also designed a new type of 
lock, a beer engine, and a machine 
for numbering hank notes. His 
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the pump plunger, this ratio being 
the rnechanical advantage. If, to 
force the ram H in. upward, the 
plunger must descend h in., the 

H 

velocity ratio is said to be y 

Assuming there is no loss of energy 
in the system, the work done by the 
plunger equals the work done on the 
ram, and, if p is the fluid pressure, 

p.a.h = p.A .ir, or ^ 

If a is 1 sq. in. and .1 is 1 sq. 
^ ft., the mechanical advantage is 
3 144, but on the other hand to 

move the ram 1 in. upwards 
the plunger would have to 
descend through 144 in. 
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Bramah Press. Sectional diagram showing 
the principle of the Bramah hydraulic press 


most important invention, thc^ 
hydraulic press {r.i.), was patented 
in 1795. He died in Pimlico, Lou- 
don, Dec. 9, 1814. 

Bramah Press. Hydrostatic 
device for magnifying force. Ac- 
cording to Pascal’s law, liquid con- 
tained in a closed vessel transmits 
equally in every direction any 
pressure per sq. in. imparted to it. 
Joseph Bramah applied this 
principle to the hydraulic press. 
In a metal cylinder A a ram B 
works up and down, a watertight 
joint being maintained by means 
of a cup leather washer. The cylin- 
der A is connected by a pipe to a 
force pump containing a piston or 
plunger D of small diameter. By 
means ^ of this plunger water is 
forced into the largo cylinder A, 

When the plunger of the pump 
is forced down, the liquid trans- 
mits the pressure to the cylinder 
A, and this pressure, transmitted 
in all directions without diminu- 
tion per sq. in., forces the ram up- 
wards. Thus the total pressure on 
the ram is to the total pressure of 
the pump plunger as the area of 
the base of the ram is to the area 
of the pump plunger. 

If the area of the plunger is a 
sq. in. and the area of the ram is 
A sq. in. the total pressure on the 
.A , 

^ times that exerted by 


An adaptation of the principle 
is exemplified in an hydraulic jack, 
by means of which a weight of 
over a hundred tons can bo lifted 
by one man pressing on a lever and 
forcing a small quantity of liquid 
into the cylinder at each stroke 
through a non-return valve. Power- 
drivtm pumps are used for large 
Bramah presses. 

Bramante, Donato (1444- 
1514). Italian architect and painter. 
Born at Castel Durante, near Ur- 
hino, he lived at Milan c. 1480-99, 
and shortly after moved to Rome, 
where, in 1506, he was charged by 
Julius II with the plan and recon- 
struction of y. Peter’s. Bramaute 
died at Romo, March 11, 1514, 
before the work was completed. 

Brambanan. Ruined town of 
Java, Indonesia, situated 15 m. 
by rly. S.W. of Surakarta. It 
has magnificent remains of Buddh- 
ist temples, monasteries, etc., 
built of hewn stones without 
mortar. Around a central temple 
are five squares formed of shrines 
and cells, with carved figures of 
mythological characters. 

Bramber. Village of Sussex, 
England, 9 m. N.W. of Brighton, 
on the Adur, Former centre of 
one of the six rapes of the county, 
it was important in the Middle 
Ages when the estuary of the Adur 
reached as far as Steyning, 1 m. 


N.W. The remains of the Norman 
castle of the de Braoses (to whom 
William I committed the lordship 
of the rape) tower upon an isolated 
bluff of cliff. This ruin was pur- 
chased by the National Trust 
for £2,900 in 1945. There is a 
small adjacent church, probably 
of the early 12th century, long since 
shorn of its transepts and chancel. 
A small museum of stuffed animals 
was collected by Walter Potter 
(1835-1918), a village naturalist 
who is buried in Bramber church- 
yard. Pop. (1951) 316. 

Bramble on Blackberry {Ru- 
Oiis friiticosKif). Prickly shrub of 
the family Rosaceae. It is a native 
of Europe, Asin , and N. Africa. 
The stout stems climb to the top 
of bushes with the aid of their 
numerous pricldes, and then bend 
over till they touch the earth, 
when their tips root and give rise 
to new plants. The leaves are 
divided into three or five more or 
less oval leaflets. The pink or 
white flowers are produced in 
clusters at the end of side shoots, 
and arc succeeded by a number of 
one- seeded drapes crowded upon 
a conical receptacle. At first hard 
and green, they become succulent, 
purple-black, and edible when ripe. 

Bramble, Colonel. Central 
character of the first novel of 
the French writer, Andre Maurois 
( g.v.), Silences du Colonel Bramble, 
published 1918. The character I'c- 
presents an admiring and obser- 
vant Frenchman’s typification of 
the British army officer of the First 
Great War. He is a Scotsman, 
whose chief superficial character- 
istic is [)hilosophic taciturnity. Ho 
reappeared in a later novel, Les 
Disooura du Docteur O’Grady, 1 920. 

Brambling or Mountain 
Finch {F ring ilia 7nontifringilla). 

, . , .Small bird 



I 

Brambling Finch, 
male specimen 


^ akin to the 
chaffinch, but 
larger. Com- 
mon in N, 

V Eui'opo, and 
a native of 
s J Scandinavia, 
. Siberia, and 
ch, Lapland, it is 
a winter visi- 


tant to Great Britain, Its song is 
a monotonous chirp. 

Bramhall, John (1594-1663), 
English divine. He was educated at 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
and was ordained in the Church of 


England, 1616. In 1633 he went 
to Ireland as chaplain to Went- 
worth, and in 1634 was made 


bishop of Derry. His vigorous 
policy against the Ulster Coven- 
anters and Puritans caused his 
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impeacliinent and imprisonment 
bv the Irish Commons on the fall 
of Strafford. Liberated by Charles 
I, he retired to France and the 
Spanish Netherlands during the 
Commonwealth, and at the Restoi- 
ation was made archbishop of Ai*- 
magh. His High Church stand- 
point was as hostile to Rome as to 
Puritanism, but his relations wdth 
the Ulster Presbyterians improved 
before he died, June 25, 1663. 

Bramham Moor. Locality in 
the W. Riding of Yorkshire, 
England. It lies S.W. of the 
Tadcaster and Wetherby road. 
Here on Feb. 19 or 20, 1408, Henry 
Percy, 1st earl of Northumberland, 
was*" slain in battle against the 
forces loyal to Henry IV . Bram- 
ham Moor is also the name of a 
hunt of which the 6th earl of Hare- 
wood w'as sometime master. 

Bramleyj Frank (1857—1915). 
British artist. Born near Boston, 
Lincolnshire, May 6, 1857, he was 
trained at the Lincoln school of art 
and at Antwerp and Paris. In 1884 
he began to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy. His best known picture, 

A Hopeless Dawn, now in the Tate 
Gallery, was sho'WTi in 1888. A 
member of the Newlyn school, he 
was made A.R.A. in 1894, R.A. in 
1911. He died Aug. 10, 1915. 

Brampton, Henry Hawkins, 
Baron (1817-1907). British judge. 
Born at Hitchin, Sept. 14, 1817, 
he was educated at Bedford 
School. He was called to the bar 
in 1843, and appointed a judge in 
1876. He made his name in the 
Tichbome case {q.v.). He retired 
in 1898, was made a baron in 1899, 
and died without an’heii* Oct. 6, 
1907. A Roman Catholic from 
1898, he founded a chapel in West- 
minster Cathedral. He published a 
vol. of reminiscences in 1904. 

Bran. The husk produced by 
the milling of grain. The outer 
coat of the ear, it contains, as does 
the germ, the vitamin B complex. 
The absence of this vitamin is the 
cause of beri-heri {q.v.) and is asso- 
ciated \dth pellagra {q.v.). 

Bran. Dog of Fingal or Finn, 
the hero of Gaelic tradition. Ac- 
cording to the legend Bran was a 
deerhound of fairy or elfin origin, 
and was found by Fingal in a 
giant’s lair in a nest containing 
three puppies. Fingal carried off 
the nest, threw out two pups to 
appease the mother, and kept the 
third, which grew into a powerful 
dog, wonderfully fleet of foot, and 
was killed in a fight with a dog 
belonging to a southern chief. 

Branchidae or Didyma. An- 
cient Ionian town on the W. coast 
of Asia Minor. iSite of the cele- 
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brated oracle and temple of Apollo 
said to have been founded by his 
son Branchus, it lay 60 m. of 
modern Izmir (Smyrna). The 
oracle was in the hands of the hei’e- 
ditary priesthood, the Branchidae, 
claiming descent from Branchus. 

Branching. In botany, the way 
in which lateral branches are 
formed from the main stem. At 
the beginning of the growing sea- 
son the lateral .shoots and main 
shoot all terminate in a bud (term- 
inal bud) and bear other buds 
(lateral or axillary buds) along 
their length. The lateral buds were 
formed in the axil of a leaf, the scar 
of which can be seen beneath the 
bud. If the terminal bud develops 
and prolongs the 
main axis, gi’owth 
is said to be mono- 
podial, and here 
the lateral branches 
are formed in 
whorls of one, two, 
or more from the 
axillary buds. If 
the terminal bud 
aborts, then growth 
is said to be sym- 
podial, since de- 
velopment is carried on by one or 
more of the lateral buds, and results 



Branching : 
monopodial 
(sprua) 



Branching : 
sympodial (lilac) 


in forked branching. Roots branch 
in a different, but regular, manner. 
Lateral roots are produced in a 
number of ranks along the root, 
the oldest being at the base {i.e. 
nearest the stem) and the youngest 
nearest the root tip. 

In the lower plant groups, 
especially in some of the algae and 
liverworts, a 
forked type of 
branching occurs 
by the splitting 
of the grow’ing 
point at the tip of 
the thallus into 
two equal parts. 
Each of these new 
growing points 
produces new cells, 
and the process, called dichotom}", 
is repeated many times. 

Branchiopoda (Gr. byanchia, 
gills; pous, foot). Sub-class of 
crustaceans, comprising the more 



primitive members. The majority 
are completely or partly enclosed 
in a thin and transparent envelope, 
and bear a large number of limbs 
chiefly respiratory in function. 
Most Branchiopods frequent fresh 
water : e.g. Dapknia, the water- 
flea ; but some are found in brine : 
e.g. Artemii, the brine-shrimp. 

Brancker, Sir William Sefton 
(1877-1930). British soldier and 
aviator. Born March 22, 1877, 
he passed from Woolwich into the 
Royal Artillery in 1896. He served 
in the South African War, 1899- 
1902, and was in India 1903-12. 
While there he began to fly, and at 
the outbreak of the First Great 
War was appointed deputy direc- 
tor of military aeronautics. Later 
he was director of air organization 
and commander of the R.F.C. in 
the Middle East. Knighted in 
1919, he became director of civil 
aviation, 1922. He was British 
representative on the international 
commission of air navigation. He 
was killed in the RlOl {q.v.) 
disaster Oct. 5, 1930. Consult Life, 
N. Macmillan, 1935. 

Branco, Rio (Port., white 
river). River of N. Brazil. Rising 
close to Venezuela in the Parima 
Mts., it flows S. and joins the Rio 
Negro, a branch of the Amazon. 
Some 374 m. long, it is navigable 
by vessels of light draught for 
most of its length. 

Branco, Camillo Gastello 
(1825-90). Portuguese author. A 
native of Lisbon, he contributed 
to many of the leading journals of 
Portugal. His books include Car- 
lota Angela and Amor de Salvacao. 
He has been styled “ a master of 
the Portuguese language.” 

Brancovan, Constantine 
(1654-1714). Prince of Wallachia. 
Belonging to a distinguished Ru- 
manian family, he became prince 
of Wallachia in 1689. His attempt 
to become independent of Turkey 
by alliances with Austria and Rus- 
sia were frustrated by the Turkish 
government, by which he was de- 
posed, he and his four sons being 
executed Aug. 26, 1714. 

Brand, SirJ AN Hendrik (1823- 
88). South African politician. Born 
at Capo Town, Dec. 6, 1823, he was 

educated at the 
South African 
College and at 


B^'anchiBg : 
dichotomy 
(selagfnelia) 



Sir Hendrik Brand, 
S. African politician 


LeydeiiUniver- 
aity. Having 
become an Eng- 
lish barrister, 
he returned to 
South Africa 
to practise, 
and in 1854 
was elected a 
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member of the House of Assembly of 
Cape Colony. In 1863 the burghers 
of the Orange Free State elected 
him president; ho was several 
times re-elected and retained that 
office until his death. He rcor- 
c^anized the state finances, crushed 
the Basutos, nnd kept his country 
out of the war between Great 
Britain and the Transvaal in 1881. 
Though his national status was 
somewhat ambiguous after he be- 
came president of the Orange Free 
State, he was regarded as a British 
subject, and in 1882 was made a 
G.C.M.G. He died July 14, 1888. 

Brand, John (1744-1 806). Eng- 
lish antiquary. Bom at Washing- 
ton, Durham, Aug. 19, 1744, ho was 
apprenticed to his uncle, a cord- 
wainer, who assisted him to Oxford. 
In 1784 he became rector of 8. 
Mary-at-Hill and S. Mary Hubbard 
in the city of London, and secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries, of 
which he had been elected a fellow 
in 1777. His History and Anti- 
quities of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
1789, is less important than his 
Observations on Popular Anti- 
quities, 1777, into a revision of 
which (1813) Sir Henry Ellis in- 
corporated much MS. material 
left by Brand. The work was re- 
edited in 1870, and rearranged in 
1905, as Faiths and Folklore, by 
W. C. Hazlitt. Brand died in 
London, Sept, 11, 1806. 

Braude, William Thomas 
(1788-1866). British chemist. Born 
in London, Feb. 11, 1788, and 
educated at Westminster School, 
he was apprenticed to an apothe- 
cary. In 1812 he was appointed 
professor of chemistry and superin- 
tending chemical operator to the 
Apothecaries’ Company, and in 
1813 succeeded Davy as professor 
of chemistry at the Royal Institu- 
tion. In 1854 ho was made chief 
officer of the coinage department 
at the Mint. Brando specialised 
in mineral chemistry, and he did 
much original work on the distilla- 
tion of coal and the use of coal-gas 
as an illuminant. Ho published a 
Manual of Chemistry, 1819; a Dic- 
tionary of Materia Medica and Prac- 
tical Pharmacy, 1839; and edited 
a Dictionary of Science, Literature, 
and Art, 1842. He died Feb. 11, 
1866. 

Brandenburg. Country of Ger- 
many in medieval times. The 
margraviate and electorate which 
in 1701 became the kingdom of 
Prussia, it originated as the dis- 
trict around Brennabor, a settle- 
ment of the Slavs, not far from 
where Berlin now stands. 

In the 10th and 11th centuries 
there was almost constant war be- 
tween the Christian Saxons of 
northern Germany and the heathen 


Slavs. Brennibor was taken by the 
Saxons and became Brandenburg 
and the seat of a bishop ; and the 
district around became a mark or 
border, ruled by a margrave, whose 
business was to keep back the Slavs. 

In the 11th century the Slavs re- 
gained possession of Brandenburg, 
but by about 1130 it was again in 
Saxon hands. In 1134 Albert the 
Bear, who may be regarded as the 
founder of Brandenburg, was made 
ruler. He not only fought success- 
fully against the Slavs, but in- 
creased his territory by peaceful 
means. Ho made a treaty with his 
former enemy, the Slavonic duke, 
who, being childless, made Albert 
his heir. 

Rulers of Brandenburg 
Albert and his descendants ruled 
over Brandenburg until 1320. Each 
prince added to it, until from the 
outpost of Saxony it became one 
of the strongest German states. It 
was no longer the narrow district 
around Brandenburg, which was 
called the old mark. It had been ex- 
tended east to the Odor, this form- 
ing the middle mark, while beyond 
that river was the new mark. 
Other land had been acquired to- 
wards the Baltic. Berlin had been 
founded and the margrave recog- 
nized, in 13.56, as an elector of the 
German king. In the 14th century 
some of the gains wore lost and 
the countiy, now a prize for which 
powerful princes were willing to 
fight, passed from ruler to ruler. 
One of these, Sigismund, diminished 
its size and importance by selling 
the new mark to the Knights of 
the Teutonic Order. 

The revival of Brandenburg was 
due to its connexion with tho 
Hohonzollerns. In 1411 Frederick 
of Hohonzollorn came from S. 
Germany to govern it and in 1415 
became its margrave, money and 
personal services having bought 
the dignity from the impecunious 
Sigismund. Under him and his 
successors Brandenburg was en- 
larged in all di rections. Lands were 
bo\ight, conquered, or otherwise 
acquired, and the new mark was 
recovered. Ab the same time tho 
Hohenzollems gathered the reins of 
government into their own hands. 

The Reformation found sup- 
porters in Brandenburg, but its 
rulers cared only for its political 
aspects. Joachim II, then elector, 
got for himself lands hitherto the 
roperty of the Church, of which 
e made himself head. More im- 
portant, perhaps, was his arrange- 
ment with his kinsman, the duke of 
Prussia, in 1569, that if the duke’s 
family died out he should inherit 
Prussia. This came to pass in 1618, 
when East Prussia and Branden- 
burg were united under the same 


ruler ; they remained, however, 
quite separate countries, and be- 
tween them lay West Prussia, then 
part of Poland. 

Growth of Prussia 

In the Thirty Years’ War the 
elector reluctantly took part. 
After a time, however, he with- 
drew, but at the peace of We.st- 
plialia in 1648 he secured Eastern 
Pomerania and a footing on the 
Baltic. He had some difficulty in 
persuading the Swedes to leave 
this district, but their serious de- 
feat at Fehrbellin in 1075 made 
them less dangerous. This wa.s in 
the time of Frederick William, 
called the groat elector. He made 
his country a factor in the affairs of 
Europe, and his help was eagerly 
sought by both France and her foes. 
So successful was his policy that 
when ho died in 1688 Brandenburg 
was about tho size of England. 

In 1701 tho elector received tho 
higher rank of king. He was not 
king of Brandenburg, but king of 
l^russia, and henceforward the 
latter name was used for ah his 
dominions, and history hears little 
more of Brandenburg. Tho name 
still remains in use, however, for 
tho older and ccntml part of the 
kingdom, forming one of the pro- 
vinces of Prussia, and the Hohen- 
zollerns always looked upon it witli 
special favour as the core around 
which all their posse.ssions had 
sprung. Consult History of 
Frederick II, Carlyle, vol. i, 1868. 

Brandenburg. Former Prus- 
sian province. It was almost 
identical with tho original fief of 
the Hohenzollern dynasty, which 
was an eloctornte of the Holy 
Roman Empire from 1411. Its 
chief river was the Spree. Pots- 
dam was the capital ; other im- 
portant towns were Brandenburg 
and Frankfort-on- Oder. 

Under the Potsdam agreement 
the part of Brandenburg east of 
tho river Odor was placed under 
Polish administration, 1945. The 
Land of Brandenburg created in 
1946 during the Russian occnipa- 
tion of E. Germany included the 
former duchy of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz ; this Land was abolished 
as an administrative division in 
1952, the area being divided into 
administrative regions (among 
them Neubrandburg, Potsdam, 
Frankfort-on-Oder, and Cottbus) 
whose boundaries cut across those 
of Brandenburg. 

Brandenburg, Town of E. 
Germany, sub-district capital of 
Potsdam district. It gave its 
name to the country which devel- 
oped into Prussia. On the r. Havel, 
^about 36 m. W. of Berlin, it is 
divided into three parts ; tho old 



BRANDENBURG CONCERTOS 


town, the new town, 
and between them, on 
an island in the river, 
the cathedral town. 
Brandenburg was a 
bishopric from 949 until 
1544. The cathedral on 
the island is Gothic of 
the 14th century. S. 
Catherine’s, also Gothic, 
has a finely decorated 
exterior, and the altar 
and font are notable. 
S. Peter’s is Gothic of 
the 14th century, S. 
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was finance minister in Radical 
Left governments, 1909-10 and 
1913-20. His writings include 
Danish Dramatic Art, 1880 ; For- 
eign Dramatic Art, 1881 ; and 
several plays. Pron. Bran-dez. 

Braudes, Georg Morris Cohen 
(1842-1927). Danish writer and 
critic. Bom in Copenhagen of 
Jewish pa- 


Jij 

Brandenburg, Germany. Part of 
the Gothic church of S. Catherine. 
Above, promenade by the R. Havel 

Godehard partly Gothic and partly 
Roma'nesque. The town has both 
an old and a new town hall. The 
industries include the manufacture 
of textile paper, beer, bicycles, 
boots, and leather ; also motor 
cars and, during the Second Great 
War, arms and aircraft. Pop. 
(est.) 65,000. 

Brandenburg Concertos. 

Chamber music compositions by 
J. S. Bach. A set of six concertos 
was dedicated in 1721 to Duke 
Christian Ludwig of Brandenburg, 
and they have taken their place 
among popular works in the 
orchestral repertory. Each con- 
certo is scored for a combination 
of strings, with or without solo 
piano, strings, woodwind, or brass. 
The long piano cadenza in the first 
movement of No. 5 in D ; the 
slow theme of No. 6 in B flat ; 
the fugal finale of No. 4 in G; 
and the trumpet part in No. 2 in 
F, are striking music. 

Brandes, Carl Edvard Cohen 
(1847-1931). Danish author and 
politician. Brother of Georg 
Brandes (v.i.), he studied classical 
and oriental languages. Known 
as a contributor to Morgenbladet, 
he edited the Copenhagen Radical 
paper Politiken 1884-1904. He 





rents, Feb. 4, 

1842, he stud- 
ied jurispru- 
dence, philo- 
Sophy, and 
aesthetics at 
Copenhagen 
university, 

1859-64, after 
which he spent 
some years 
abroad, chiefly 
in France and Italy. His first 
three books were Aesthetic Studies, 
1868 ; French Aesthetics, 1870 ; and 
Criticisms and Portraits, 1870. In 
1872 he returned to Copenhagen, 
where he taught at the university 
and wrote the earlier v(^lumes of 
his Main Currents of Nineteenth 
Century Literature. 

In 1877 he settled in Berlin, 
where he wrote his Study of Lord 
Beaconsfield, 1878, and other 
books. Having returned to Copen- 
hagen in 1882, he was installed 
there as a public lecturer by an 
association of his friends and ad- 
mirers. His Study of Shakespeare 
(1895-96), Eng. trans. W. Archer, 
M. Morison, and D. White, 1898, is 
admirable. Later books include 
The Jesus Myth, 1925 ; Hellas, 
4925. Brandes died Feb. 19, 1927. 

Branding (A.S. brand, burn- 
ing). Impressing an indelible 
mark upon the body of human 
beings or of cattle with a hot iron, 
as a punishment or as a means of 
identification. In the case of a 
human being the marks usually 
indicated the crime or the status 
of the subject, e.gr. among the 
Greeks a capital D for doulos 
(slave), among the Romans F for 


BRANDON 

fur (thief) or fugitives (runaway), 
and in England V for vagabond, S 
for runaway slave, M for male- 
factor, F for fraymaker or brawler. 

In France until 1832 galley slaves 
w'ere branded on the shoulder with 
a fleur-de-lis, later with TF for 
travaux forces (forced labour). In 
the U-S.A. slaves were branded 
with the owner’s initials. In 
England criminals W'ere branded 
on the cheek, forehead, breast, 
shoulder, and hand, and gipsies 
and vagabonds on the breast. By 
a Scottish law of 1424 vagrants 
were branded on the cheek. In 
the reign of Henry VII brand- 
ing became the penalty for all W'ho 
were released by benefit of clergy. 
Branding w'as abolished in Great 
Britain in 1829, except in the case 
of deserters from the army and 
soldiers of notoriously bad char- 
acter, wdio were tattooed with the 
letters D and BC as late as 1879. 
Many victims, inolucling Germans, 
of the Nazi regime w^ere branded 
in concentration camps. 

Brandling ( L u mbri cv.s foeti- 
dus). Small, striped earth w’orm 
used as a bait. Pee Angling. 

Brandon. Parish and market 
town of Suffolk, England. It is 
on the Little Otiae, 6 m. N.W. of 
Thetford. Traces survive of the 
flint-knapping industry carried on 
here from prehistoric times. Mar- 
ket day, Thurs. Pop. (1951) 2,815. 

Brandon. City and river port 
of Manitoba, Canada. It stands 
on the Assiniboine river, at an alt. 
of 1,234 ft., 134 m. by rly. "W. of 
Winnipeg. An important rly. 
junction of the C.P.R. and the 
C.N.R., it has a govt, experi- 
mental farm, lumber and sawmills, 
grain elevators, and various manu- 
factures, and is the centre of a rich 
agricultural district. Pop. (1951) 
2(),598. 



Branding. Cattle being branded 
with hot irons at Calgary in Canada 
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Bosina Brandram. 
British actress 

Ellit <fc Walery 


Brandram,RosiNA( 1846-1 907). 
British actress and contralto singer. 
She was bom in London. Her 

first appear- 
ance on the 
stage was at 
the Op^ra 
Comiquo, Lon- 
don, in 1877, 
in The Sor- 
cerer. Tnl882, 
after a visit to 
America, she 
appeared in 
lolanthe, and 
for many years 
she played leading ^rts at The 
Savoy Theatre in the JD’Oyly Carte 
productions. She was the wife of 
C.C. Butcher. She died reb.28,1907. 

Brandt or Brant, Seba.stian 
(1458-1521). German poet and 
humanist. Born at Strasbourg, he 
studied at the university of Basel, 
where he became professor of 
jurisprudence. His best known 
work is Das Narrenschiff (Tho Ship 
of Fools), a satire on the vices 
and follies of the times, 1404. In 
1497 Jacob Locher publi-shed a 
Latin version of the satire called 
Stultifera Navis, on which Alexan- 
der Barclay ba.sed his English verso 
translation, The Shy p of Folys of the 
Worlde. Brandt died May 10, 1521, 
at Strasbourg, where he was town 
clerk for 20 years. See ill us. p. 1 144. 

Brandy (Low Ger. branden, to 
distil ; loijn, wine). Spirituous 
liquor distilled from wine or the 
fermented, unmodified juice of 
fresh grapes. It contains from 40 
to 75 p.c. of alcohol by volume and 
varying quantities of ethers, ethyl 
acetate, aldehyde, furfural, esters, 
and non-volatile acids. French 
brandies are tho most favoured, 
particularly Cognac which is dis- 
tilled from grapes of specified vines 
in a delimited area around the 
town of Cognac in Charente, N.E. 
of Bordeaux. Second in quality to 
Cognac are the brandies of Armag- 
nac in the department of Gera. 

Most brandy is blended, but 
vintage brandy of exceptional 
years is still obtainable. Brandy 
is matured in oak casks ; this 
softens the spirit and gives it a 
slight colour, which is sometimes 
deepened by the addition of 
caramel. Liqueur brandies are 
well matured brandies of good 
quality, smooth and mellow to the 
palate, and should be drunk neat. 
The longer brandy matures the 
lower its alcohol content ; once 

bottled it remains constant. 

Brandywine, The Battle of. 
Fought Sept. 11, 1777, during the 
War of American Independence 
(q-v.). The English commander. 
General Howe, from hi.s headquar- 
ters at New York, worked out a 


plan for the capture of Philadelphia. 
With an army of 14,000 men he 
sailed S., and landed at the head of 
the Elk river. Washington marched 
to meet him, and took up a strong 
position to defend the fords across 
the river Brandywine, and there 
Howe attacked him. While feign- 
ing a frontal a-ssault, he sent a de- 
tachment, under Cornwallis, to 
cross the stream higher up, with 
tho result that tho Americans 
were soon in retreat. They lost 
about 1 ,400 men in all ; tho English, 
who could not pursue owing to 
exhaustion, about 600. A fortnight 
later Howe took Philadelphia. 

Brandywine Creek. River of 
S.E. Pennsylvania, U S.A. Rising 
in Chester co., it flows S.E. to join 
the Delaware below Wilmington. 


Brang^w^pa, Sm Frank (1867- 
1956). British painter. Guillaume 

F r a n 9 0 i 8 

I HIIIH^ ^ j. Brangvvyn was 

born at Bruges, 
of Welsh dos- 

1 8 6 7. He 
studied at 
South Ken- 
sington, and 
worked at 
W i 1 I i a m 
Morris’s cstab- 
li.shment in Oxford Street, London, 
The R.A. first hung one of his pic- 
tures when lie was 17. After travel 
in the East, he joined the Royal 
Society of British Artists ; and 
in 1904 was elected A.R.A., in 



Sir Frank Brangwyn, 
British painter 



Frank Brangwyn. Fresco at the Royal Exchange, London, representing 
Commerce. Characteristic example of the decorative work of this great colouriR 

and draughtsman 
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1919 R.A. Modern Commerce, the 
great decorative panel he executed 
at the Royal Exchange. London, is 
typical of his gift for colour and his 
ambitious sense of design ; he was 
also a fine etcher and lithographer. 

In 1923 Brangv^yn was chosen 
by the 1st Lord Iveaghto paint a 
series of panels (for which Iveagh 
was paying) for the royal gallery in 
the house of lords as part of the 
peers’ First Great War memorial ; 
the designs, rejected by the lords 
when completed in 1930, were in 
1934 presented by the Iveagh 
Trust to Swansea’s civic centre. 
Brangwyn designed four panels for 
the Rockefeller centre, N.Y.C. The 
Mus^e Brangwyn at Bruges con- 
tains more than 400 works pre- 
sented by the artist. Brangwyn, 
knighted in 1941, was the first man 
to whose work the R.A., 1952, de- 
voted an exhibition during his life- 
time. He died at Ditehling, Sussex, 
June 12, 1956. 

Braniewo (Ger. Braunsberg). 
Town of Olsztyn region, Poland, 
near the mouth of the Pasleka 
(Passarge), about 40 ni. S.W^. of 
Kaliningrad. Its church dates from 
the 14th century ; its old college, 
1558, ranked as a university. The 
town owes its existence to the Teu- 
tonic Order, which had a castle 
here about 1240. Braniewo be- 
longed to the Hanseatic League, 
later to Poland, then to Sweden, 
and afterwards to Poland again. 
Prussia secured it in 1772. It 
suffered badly during the Second 
Great War, after which it passed to 
Poland again. 

Brank. Instrument of punish- 
ment once employed for scolds and 
witches in Staffordshire and other 
parts of Britain. A form of skeleton 
aehnet, it was locked on the head, 
and held a piece of metal over the 
tongue. The tongue-piece held the 
tongue flat, or was so arranged as 
to wound it if the w'earer spoke. 

Brankovich) George (1367- 
1457). Serbian ruler. He suc- 
ceed^ his uncle, Stephen the Tall, 
as ruler of Serbia, with the title of 
despot, W'hen the country w^as 
tributary to Turkey. Attacked by 
Sultan Murad II in 1437, while 
seeking alliances " with Hungary 
and Bosnia, he escaped to Hungary 
and in 1444 returned at the head of 
the army. Sharing the command 
with Hunyadi Janos, he defeated 
the Turks at Kunovitsa, and at the 
peace regained the lands taken by 
the sultan. He died Dec. 24. 1457. 

Branle (Fr. hranJer, to shake). 
French round dance in two time. 
Popular in the 16th century, it is 
mentioned by Shakespeare and 
other writers of the period. 


Branly> ^Idouard (1846-1940). 
French scientist. Born Oct. 23, 
1846, he practised medicine 1896- 
1916. He w^as also director of phy- 
sics at the Sorboime, where he 
carried out experiments on the 
conduction of electricity through 
gases, and in 1890 devised a co- 
herer which bears his name. This 
device w’as a tube of non-con- 
ducting material (?.e. glass) having 
two terminal plugs between which 
was a loose mass of powdered iron 
lilings, normally offering no con- 
ductive path to an electrical 
current. When an electric spark 
discharge took place in the 
neighbourhood of the coherer, 
the powdered metal acquired con- 
ductivity and allowed a current 
from a battery to pass around a 
circuit in w'hich the two terminals 
of the coherer were connected. 
Thus Branly’s coherer constituted 
a detector" of Hertzian weaves. 
Marconi acknowledged the debt he 
ow’ed to the experimental work of 
Branly, w’’ho died March 31, 1940. 

Brant, Joseph. The name 
taken by the Mohawk chief, 
Thayendanegea (1742-1807). Edu- 
cated by the English, he became a 
Christian, fought on the British side 
against the French, became a mis- 
sionary, remained loyal during the 
War of American Independence, 
and afterw'ards settled in Ontario, 
where he again took up missionary 
work. He died Nov. 24, 1807. 

Brantford. City and port of 
entry of Ontario, Canada. Capital 
of Brant co., it stands on Grand 
River, communicating by a short 
canal with Lake Erie, and is 24 m. 
W.S.Wh of Hamilton by rly. In a 
rich mixed farming district, it 
makes agricultural implements, 
textiles, twine, and machinery for 
wood pulping and mining. A 
judicial centre, it has a customs 
house, general hospital, and sana- 
torium. At Tutela Heights close 
by. Bell invented the telephone in 
1874. Near by is a large Indian 
reservation. Pop. (1951) 36,727. 

Branting, Karl Hjalmar 
(1860-1925). Swedish socialist. 
Born at Stockholm, and educated 
at the IJniversity of Uppsala, he 
entered the Swedish parliament in 
1896, and in 1907 became leader of 
the Social Democratic party, which 
under him increased its represen- 
tation, securing 80 seats at the 
general election in 1917. He sup- 
ported the Allies in the First Great 
War, and was minister of finance 
1917-18. In 1920 he became head 
of the first socialist cabinet in 
Sw‘eden, and received the Nobel 
peace prize in 1921. He died Feb. 
24, 1925. 


Brantome, Pierre de Bour- 
DETLLES. SEIONErR DE (c. 1540- 
1614). French soldier and niemoir- 

W'riter, cham- 
berlain to 
Charles tV 

and Henry HI 
of France. 
Born in Peri- 
gord, he was 
educated at 

Paris and Poi- 
tiers. Although 
made abbe of 
Brantome in 
his 16th year, 
he never took 
orders. In 1561 he accompanied 
Mary Queen of Soots from France 
to Holyrood ; in 1561 and 1579 he 
visited Elizabeth I. 

In 1564 he w'as in Morocco, and a 
year later fought with the Km'ghts 
of Malta against the sultan. He 
served in Italy, in Africa under the 
Spaniards, in Hungary against the 
Turks, and in his own country 
against the Huguenots. About 
1594 he retired from court ; his 
memoirs record its scandals and 
gallantries. He died July 15, 1614. 

Braque, Georges (b. 1882). 
French artist who, with Picasso, 
evolved Cubism {(fv.). Braque was 
born May 13, 1882, at Argenteuil- 
sur-Seino, near Paris, and brought 
up in Le Havre. He studied paint- 
ing at the Acad6mie Humbert, 
Paris, 1902-03, first exhibiting in 
1906, at the (Salon des Ind^pend- 
ants; C(^zannc’s painting and an- 
cient Egyptian and Greek sculp- 
ture influenced him. In 1907 he 
mot Picasso ; and from 1909 was 
closely associated with him in de- 
veloping what came to be called 
“ cubism ” — painting of semi -ab- 
stract patterns based on the fine 
shapes of common objects. 

Braque served, 1914-16, in the 
First Great War, being severely 
wounded, 1915, and winning the 
croix de guerre. He designed the 
ddcor for the Diaghilev ballets Les 
Facheux, 1924, and Z6phyre et 
Flore, 1025. In his painting he sub- 
ordinated accuracy of representa- 
tion to integrity of design ; his work 
has a dramatic quality enhanced 
by his restrained yet individual use 
of colour. The Mus6e Contempor- 
aine, Paris ; "^e Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, N.Y.; the Tate Gallery, 
London, possess works by Braque ; 
among representative exhibitions 
were those in Brussels, 1936, New' 
York, 1948-49, Edinburgh and 
London, 1956. illus. in p. 637, 

Bras d’Or. Deep, irregular, 

tideless gulf almost bisecting Cape 
Breton Island, Canada, some 
50 m. long by 20 m. broad. Cod 
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and mackerel fishing are carried with its fort built 1553 by the long. The town, a prosperous 

and its picturesque shores Austrians. The early 15th-century trading centre, is at the mouth, of 

attract many tourists. town hall, with a tower nearly Brass river. It is the h.q. oi 

Brasenose College. Oxford 200 ft. high, was restored at the Brass division, area 3,350 sq. m. 

college. It was founded in 1509 by end of the 18th century. The Brass. Alloy of copper and 
WiiUni-n SiYiith. bishon of oldest church is S. Bartholomew’s, 



Brasenose College 
arms 

taken by the 


Indirect references in Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, and Straho suggest 
that brass may have been used by 
the ancient Greeks. The refer- 
ence in Genesis to brass as the 
metal worked by Tubal Cain is 
due to a translator’s error — the 


o-ifts from William Smith, bishop of oldest church is S. Bartholomew’s, zinc which may include relatively 

Lincoln, and Sir though a Protestant Gothic build- small quantities of other elements. 

Richard Sutton, ing dates from c. 1400. Here ^ a, 

As early as the Honterus (1498-1549) once 

I3th century preached; he is known as the 

there was a Apostle of Transylvania and has a 

Brasenose Hall, statue in Brasov, and a library 

named perhaps founded by him is in the museum, 

after its bronze There are technical institutes and 

knocker in the high schools. A banking centre, metal was probably bronze. The 

shape of a nose. Brasov makes cloth, leather, and Romans began to use brass coins 

This name was cement, and engages in oil refining, about 20 B.C., the alloy being 

uv college, in full. It was captured by the Germans made _ by smelting copper with 

the Kind’s Hall and College of in Oct., 1916, during Falkenhayn’s calamine, _ an ore of zinc ; it 

Brasenose. The buildings are be- counter-offensive against Ru- was not till many centuries later 

tween Brasenose Lane and the mania. It was called Orasul that zinc metal was isolated. 

Hicrh Street There are a number Stalin (Stalintown) 1948-56. Pop. Copper-zinc brass alloys usually 
of “scholarships and exhibitions, (1948)83.984. contain other elements (principally 

the college being speci- 


ally connected with 
Lancashire through the 
Hulme scholarships. 
In the 19th century 
the college had a great 
reputation for sport. 
Most of the buildings 
are old, and a tower, 
the hall, and the chapel 
are worthy of mention. 
New buildings have 
been erected facing the 
High Street. Members 
of the college included 
Thomas Traherne, John 
Poxe, Robert Burton, 
Elias Ashmole, Reg 



aluminium, manganese, lead, 
nickel, silicon, tin) to develop 
certain desired properties. The 
classification of such alloys is 
based upon their mieroatructure 
and is as follows ; {a) Alpha 

brasses, containing less than about 
39 p.c. zinc ; soft and ductile, can 
readily be cold-wwked. They are 
fabricated by rolling or drawing. 
(6) Alpha-plua-beta brasses, con- 
taining 37*5-46 p.c. zinc ; too 
hard and brittle to be cold -worked 


rues 


but become very plastic at high 
temneratures so that they can be 
^ hot-rolled, forged, and extruded 

Brasenose College, Oxford. The mam quadrangle of the 

college Behind is the dome of the Radchffe Camera with ease, (c) Beta brasses, con 

taining 46-50 p.c. zinc ; stronger 

inald Heber, R. H. Barham, Walter Brass. River, division, and than alpha-plus-beta brasses and 
Pater, the 1st Earl Haig, and the town in Nigeria. The river, an hot-working materials. This type 
1st Lord Tweedsmuir. Pron. outlet of the Niger, is about 100 m. of brass forms the basis of high 

br^e-nose. COMPOSITION AND USES OF TYPICAL BRASSES 

Brasidas (d. 422 b.o.). Spartan 

general during the first period of 
the Peloponnesian War. In 424 
B.c. he was sent with a small force 
on an expedition to Macedonia, 
where his eloquence and military 
reputation persuaded several cities, 
including the wealthy colony of 
Amphipolis, to go over to Sparta. 

To recover Amphipolis, the Athe- 
nians sent a force under Cleon 
{q.v.) which was signally defeated 
by Brasidas, who, however, fell 
on the field of battle. 

Brasov (Mag. Brasso ; Ger. 

Kronstadt) . Town of Rumania, in 
Transylvania. It lies 70 m. E.S-E. 
of Sibu (Hermannstadt), and until 
1919 was in Hungary. It occupies 
the most important strategic posi- 
tion in the S.E. of Transylvania, 
its rly. communications in all di- 
rections crossing mountain passes 
river valleys, or plains. 

The inner town, with some 
original fortifications extant, is 
commanded by the Schlossberg, 


1 

Nmm 

l^ominal Gomj>osition {'per cent.) 

Copper ' 

Zinc 

Other Metals 

Cap copper 

98 

2 


Gilding metals 

95-85 

5-15 


Aluminium brass 

70 

oo 

Aluminium 2 

Cartridge brass 

70 

;io 


Admiralty brass 

70 

29 

Tin 1 

Clock and 
engraving brass 

65 

34 

Lead 1 

Basis brass 

65-6l'5 

3.5-38-5 

— 

Muntz metal . . 

’ 60 

40 

' ' 

Naval brass . . 

60 

40 

Tin 1 

(incorporated) 

Turning brass . . 

60 

40 

Lead 0-6-3-r) 
(incorporated) 

High tensile 
iu’HSseh 

on-.56 

34-40 

1 

Aluminium, 
Tin, Man- 
ganese, Iron, 
Nickel, Lead 
, up to3 p.c. 


Ammunition priming 
caps 

•Tewolry, architectural 
and decorative 
metalwork ; colours 
range from yellow to 
red 

Marine concionser tubes 
C'artridgo and shell 
cases; tubes; 
pressed, spun, an<i 
drawn articles 
Water-cooled conden- 
ser tubes 

Gear wheels, bearing 
plates, clock and in- 
strument scales 
Cold presswork 
Hot working and cast- 
ing 

Hot worked and cast 
ohjects in contact 
with sea water 
Machined parts made 
on automatic lathes 
Nuts, bolts, valve 
bodies, piim)> parts, 
arcbitoctural metal- 
work 
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Brass. Photomicrograplis showing stmcture of two types. Left, brass 
containing 70 p.c. copper and 30 p.c. zinc ; only “ alpha ” crystals present. 
Right, alloy containing 60 p.c. copper and 40 p.c. zinc ; the “ beta ” shows 
dark in colour. Magnified over 50 times 


tensile brasses containing small 
proportions of other metals, (c/) 
Beta-plus-gamma brasses, con- 
taining more than 50 p.c. zinc, 
hard and brittle, not used commer- 
cially. The table in p. 1381 lists the 
most important commercial brasses . 

Brass Band. Combination ot 
instruments of the horn, trumpet, 
and bugle families of various 
pitches. The number varies but 
usually includes one E flat comet, 
several B flat comets, flugelhoms, 
trombones, euphoniums, and bom- 
bardons, also drums and cymbals. 
Amateur brass bands abound in 
the N. of England. They developed 
there along with industrialism 
from the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, many famous bands having 
been connec.ted with particular 
factories or collieries. The skill of 
the players has reached a very 
high standard, virtuosity often 
being handed down as a family 
tradition from father to sons. 
Annual band contests, arousing 
great enthusiasm, have been held 
at BeUe Vue, ^nchester, since 
1853. At the instigation of Sir A. 
Sullivan, an enthusiast, J. H. lies, 
organized the first annual inter- 
national competition at the Crystal 
Palace, London, in 1900. As many 
as 200 amateur bands have com- 
peted there in one year, though 
on every occasion but one the 
winners were an English band. 
The exception was Australian. 
Contest; piec^ have been written 
by many distinguished composers, 
including Elgar, Vaughan Williams 
and John Ireland. 

Brasses, Montjmental. En- 
graved tablets of latten {q.v.) or 
brass placed in Christian churches 
as memorials of the dead. They 
were introduced in the 13th cen- 
tury to replace effigies in the round. 
There are 4,000 examples in Eng- 
land, chiefly in East Anglia, Kent, 


and Surrey ; a few in Wales, two 
in Ireland, and uhree in Scotland. 

The English practice, although 
influenced by Flemish models as 
at King’s Lynn, developed into a 
national art, with guilds in Lon- 
don, Ipswich, Norwich, and Bris- 
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Edward III brasses commemorat- 
ing other social ranks, ecclesiastical 
and civilian, with floriated crosses 
and Norman -French inscriptions, 
increased in magnificence, as at 
Cobham, 1354. Lancastrian ex- 
amples represent children with the 
parents; Yorkist, profiles and 
skeletons ; Tudor, mural kneeling 
figures. The art thenceforward 
showed continuous deterioration 
to the 18th century, as at St. Mary 
Cray, until reintroduced by the 
revived medievalism of the Vic- 
torian age. So-called palimpsest 
brasses are either redated and 
appropriated to later persons, as 
at Bromham and Ticehurst, or 
reversed and re-engraved, as at 
Chobham and Hedgerly. Rubbings 
are made on paper with heel ball. 
See Palimpsest ; consult Brasses 
of England, H. W. Macklin, 1907. 

Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
ChAELES fixiENNE (1814 - 74). 
French archaeologist. Born at 
Bourbourg, a few miles from 
Dunkirk, Sept. 8, 1814, he became 
a Roman Catholic priest, and after 
holding appointments at Quebec 
and Boston worked as a mission- 
ary in Mexico, 1848-63. Here he 
studied Mexican antiquities and 
published an elaborate work on 
the subject. In 1864 he acted as 
archaeologist for the French in 
Mexico, and his Monuments 
Anciens du Mexiquo appeared in 
1866. He died at Nice, Jan. 8, 1874. 

Brassey, Anna, Baroness 
(1839-87). British traveller and 
author. Born Oct. 7, 1839, in 
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Brasses. Left : Sir Thomas BuUen 
(or Boleyn) in Hever chtirch; right: 
Bishop Goodrich, Ely cathedral 

tol. The figures, escutcheons, and 
inscribed plates were cut sepa- 
rately and countersunk in stone 
pavements, walls, or altar-tombs. 
The incisions were often filled with 
niello, the escutcheons with coarse 
coloured enamels. Continental 
brasses were rectangular sheets 
comprising figures and inscriptions, 
usually with diaper and foliated 
ornament. There are a few in (Ger- 
many, the oldest that of Bishop 
Yso von Wilpe at Hanover, 1231. 

The oldest brasses in England, 
those at Stoke D’Abernon, 1277, 
and Tnimpington, 1289, portr^ 
mailed knights. Under Edward H 
canopies were introduced. Under 


John 5(1'^. 
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Brasses. The oldest English example 
and some others of historical interest 
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London, she became the wife of 
Thomas, 1st Baron Brassey, and 
helped her husband in his political 
career. She was a great traveller, 
and published in 1878 her diaries 
under the title of A Voyage in 
the Sunbeam, which ran through 
many English editions, besides 
appearing in translations. She 
wrote other books of travel, and, 
during a voyage taken for her 
health, died at sea, Sept. 14, 1887. 

Brassey, Thomas (1805-1870). 
British contractor. Born at Buer- 
ton, Cheshire, Nov. 7, 1805, the 
son of a landowner and farmer, he 
himself was trained as a land siir- 
vevor, and in 1829 was in business 
in Birkenhead. In 1834, through 
George Stephenson, he obtained 
the contract for a rly. viaduct, 
removed to London, and became 
known as a railway contractor. In 
England he was constructor for the 
Great Northern Kly., and other 
spheres of activity were Canada, 
Australia, India, and Argentina. 
He died Dec. 8, 1870, l(‘aving an 
enormous fortune. 



Earl Brassey, 
British politician 


Brassey, Thomas Brassey, Is' 
Earl (1830-1918). British poll 
tician. The eldest son of Thoma 
Brassey, the 
contractor, he 
was born at 
Stafford, Feb. 

11, 1836. 

Educated at 
Rugby and 
Universi ty 
College, Ox- 
ford, he be- 
came a bar- 
rister, and in 
1865 entered Parliament as Libei 
M . P. for Devonport. Duri] 
1868-86 he represented Hastin 
and he became a Ctlad.stonii 
Home Ruler. 

Brassey ’s ministerial care 
lasted from 1880, when he w 
made civil lord of the admiral! 
to 1885, when he left office as i 
parliamentary secretary. Fro 
youth he had taken special interc 
in naval matters, and in his yac 
Sunbeam visited nearly all pai 
of the world. He also founded T! 
Naval Annual, and was the auth 
ofWork and Wages, 1872 ; Foreij 
Work and English Wages, 1871 
Sixty Years of Progress, 1906. 

Knighted in 1880, he was ma( 
a baron in 1886, and went out 
Victoria as governor, 1895-190 
In 1911 he was made an earl. 1 
June, 1914, when at Kiel, he Wi 
arrested in error by the Germt 
authorities. He died Feb, 2 
1918. On the death of his only so 
Thomas AUnutt Brassey (186: 
1919), the title became extinct. 


Brassica. A genus of annual 
and perennial herbs of the family 
Cruciferae. They furnish some of 

the most valu- 
able f 0 o d - 
crops. The typ- 
ical species, B, 
oleracea, is the 
wild cabbage, 
a native of the 
W. and S. 
coasts of 
Europe, from 
which have 
been evolved 
Brassica oampestris, by selection, 
or rape crossing, and 

cultivation some of the most 
esteemed culinary vegetables, in- 
cluding the cabbage (white and red ), 
Scotch kale, cow-cabbage, borecole, 
brussols sprouts, savoys, cole- 
rape, cauliflower, and broccoli. 
Another species, BrasMca cam- 
jmtris, the rape, w'hose seed 
yields colza-oil, has similarly given 
us the common turnip and the 
yellow-fleshed Swedish turnip. 



Brassie or Brassy. Brass- 
soled wooden golf club. It should 
be identical in lie and about the 
same length as the driver. The 
face has a slight loft and the club 
is used through the green when the 
lie of the ball is not too dillicult. 
The brass sole enables the club to 
cut through the turf, and the loft 
gives the ball a necessary rise. 
The club is only used for shots 
of considerable length. Bee Golf. 

Brathwaite, Rich a an (1588- 
1673). English poet. He was 
born in Westmorland, sou of the 
recorder of Kendal, studied at 
Oriel College, Oxford, read law at 
Cambridge, and lived in London 
for a time before returning to 
Westmorland, Ho wrote A Strap- 
pado for the Devil, 1615 ; and two 
treatises on manners. The English 
Gentleman, 1630, and The English 
Gentlewoman, 1631. He is best 
known as the author of Barnabee’s 
Journal, in rhymed Latin and 
doggerel English verse, which, 
published in 1638 as the work of 
Corymbaeus, was not ascribed to 
Brathwaite until 1818. It ran 
into eleven editions, the last being 
published in 1876. He died 
May 4, 1673. 

Bratianu or Beatiano. Name 
of a Rumanian family of Liberal 
statesmen. Ion Bratianu (1821-91) 
was born at Pitesti, Wallachia, 
June 2, 1821, took part in the 
Rumanian rebellion of 1848, and 
became Liberal leader under Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollem, later 
king. Prime minister 1876-88, he 
made alliance with Russia against 
the Turks. He died May 16, 1891. 


His son, also Ion (1864-1927), was 
born at Florica, Wallachia, Aug. 
20, 1864, and educated at Paris 
university. Succeeding to the 
party leadership on his father’s 
death, he was premier from 
1909 with brief intervals until his 
death, Nov. 24, 1927. He brought 
Rumania to the Allied side in the 
First Great War, opposed the 
treaty of Bukarest and the divi- 
sion of the banat of Timisoara 
between his country and Yugo- 
slavia, and iiitroduced universal 
suffrage and agrarian reform. His 
brother Vintila (1867-1930) was a 
minister in all the cabinets of Ion, 
succeeded him as premier 1927-28, 
and opposed the trend towards 
dictatorship in Rumania. Vin- 
tila’ s son Constantin was director 
of the prime minister’s office 
1914-18 ; secretary to the dele- 
gation to the peace conference of 
1919 ; leader of the National 
Liberal party during the Second 
Great War; and was minister of 
war production for a few months 
IVom Aug., 1944. 

Bratislava. (Mag. Pozsony ; 
Ger. Pres.sburg.) City of Czecho- 
slovakia, ca pital of a region of the 
same name. In Hungary until 
1919, it occupies a strategically 
important situation at the S. base 
of the Little Carpathians where the 
Danube flows between them and 
the heights of Burgenland through 
the Bratislava Ga,p (Gate of 
Preasburg). Bratislava is 35 m. 
E.8.E. of Vienna, close to both 
the Austrian and the Hungarian 
borders. 

From 1526 Hungarian kings were 
crowned in the Gothic cathedral of 
8. Martin ; the Hungarian parlia- 
ment mot in the Landhaus until 
1848. The old town hall houses the 
municipal mU8(Him, and dose by 
is the Franciscan olxurcih, founded 
1272. The new town hall is the 
18th-century archbishop’s palace 
where Napoleon I and the em{)eror 
Francis II signed the treaty of 
Preasburg in 1805, and whore the 
Hungarian revolutionaries had 
their h.q, 1848-49. The ruins of 
the royal palace, burned down in 
1811, crown a wall-encircled 
plateau 270 ft. above the river, 
entered through a Gothic gateway. 

I’he modern city is an industrial 
and communications cemtro. It 
has a large oil refinery, food pro- 
cessing and tobacco factories, ship- 
building yards, and a range of 
manufactures. There are two air- 
ports, extensive harbour installa- 
tions, and a broadcasting station. 
There is a Slovak university estab- 
lished in 1919. Pop. (1947) town, 
172,664; (1948) region, 838,134. 
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Brattice {German hreU^ board). 
Partition used for controlling the 
direction of flow of gases. Brattices 
are used in the ventilation systems 
of mines where they may be walls 
built of rough stone, rendered air- 
tight by plastering with clay, or 
walls built of boards or timber 
frames covered with tarred canvas 
(brattice cloth). A brattice may 
divide a shaft into two parts, one 
for the descent of fresh air, the 
other for the ascent of foul air. 

Brauchitschy Walter Hein- 
rich Hermann Alfred von 
(1881-1948). German general. 
Hitler’s commander-in-chief in 
the early stages of the Second Great 
War. Born on Oct. 4, 1881, he be- 
came a professional soldier, and 
had been a divisional commander 
under the republic when chosen by 
Hitler in Feb., 1938, to succeed 
Fritsch as commander-in-chief. 
Brauchitsch was expected to 
prove more malleable than his 
predecessor, but resigned with 
several other leaders in Dec., 1941, 
after a vain protest against Hitler’s 
order to carry on the assault against 
Moscow and Leningrad. In Aug., 
1945, he was arrested by the 
British in the British zone of occu- 
pation in Germany ; he died Oct. 
19, 1948, before any charge had 
been brought against him. 

Braun, Eva (d. 1945). Alleged 
wife of Adolf Hitler. Formerly a 
photographer’s assistant, she is 
said to have been associated wnth 
Hitler for 15 years. The marriage 
w'as reported to have taken place 
in the besieged Berlin chancellery 
shortly before their death there, 
April 30, 1945. 

Braun, Karl Ferdinand 
(1850-1918). German physicist 
and radio pioneer. Born at Fulda 
June 6, 1850, and educated at 
Marburg and Berlin, he became 
professor of physics at Marburg in 
1877 ; professor of physics and 
director of the physical institute at 
Strasbourg, 1895. He made re- 
searches into the electrical pheno- 
mena of cathode rays, and effec- 
ted considerable improvements in 
radio-telegraphy. He shared wdth 
Marconi the Kobel prize for physics 
in 1909. He died April 20, 1918. 

Brauna Wood. Timber of a 
large tree {Mdanoxyhn brauna) of 
the family Leguminosae, a native 
of Brazil. It is very hard and 
doable. From it are made the 
crushing roUers used in sugar mills. 
The wood and bark both afford a 
red-brown colouring matter with 
which the Brazilians dye cotton. 

Braunsberg. See Braniewo. 

Brava. Southernmost of the 
Cape Verde Islands, Portugal. It 


is hilly, fertile, and healthful. Its 
chief industry is the making of 
palm-leaf hats. The port of Brava, 
or Sao Jcao Baptista, is visited by 
whaling ships. 

Brawling. In English la'w, 
making a disturbance in a church 
or on consecrated ground. Before 
the Reformation the offence w'as 
dealt with by the ecclesiastical 
courts. After the Reformation, by 
a statute of Edw'ard VI temporal 
punishment could be inflicted by 
the ordinary courts where the 
offence was more than mere w^ords. 
By the Brawding Act, 1860, it is an 
offence punishable by fine up to 
£5 or imprisonment up to two 
months to be guilty of riotous, 
violent, or indecent conduct in a 
registered place of worship, church, 
or churchvard, or to interfere witli 
preacher or minister who is ad- 
ministering any rite or lawfully 
preaching therein. 

Braxfield, Robert IMacqueen, 
Lord (1722-99). Scottish judge, 

the original of 
Lord Weir in 
Pv. L. Steven- 
.son’s Weir of 
Herm is to n, 

1 89 6. Ed- 
ucated at 
Edinburgh 
U n iver sity, 
he became an 
advocate in 
1744, a lord of 
justiciary in 1780 and lord justice 
clerk in 1788. He was notorious 
for his hai'sli treatment of pol- 
itical prisoners. 

Brazy. Disease of sheep due to 
infection by dostridium sejitique. 
It is most prevalent in the U.K. 
from late Sept, to early Feb. 
amongst young sheep on hill 
grazings or after .severe frost 
amongst sheep moved from hill to 
lowdand pasture. Symptoms are 
colic pains and the passing of 
blood-stained urine, but victims 
are sometimes found dead of the 
disease without having shown any 
symptoms. The body of a sheep 
dead of braxy usually bui-sts. In- 
cidence of the disease can be 
checked by inoculation of sheep 
early in their first winter. 

Bray. Parish and 
Berkshire, England. It is cn the 
Thames, U m. S.E. of Maidenhead. 
Pop. (1951) 4,272. 

The vicar of the famous song, 
determined that “Whatsoever king 
may reign, I’ll be the Vicar of Bray, 
sir,” is said to have been named 
Simon Aleyn, and to have enjoyed 
the benefice not, as the song has it, 
from the reign of Charles 11 to that 
of George I. but in the more dan- 



Bray, Berkshire. Corner of the 
village, showing the church 



Lord Braxdeld, 
Scottish judge 


village of 


gerous i^eriod from the Reforma- 
tion to the reign of Elizabeth L 
His anxiety to conform is reputed 
to date from 1543, when he stood 
in the crowd at Windsor to watch 
the burning at the stake of the 
martyrs Pearson, Testwood, and 
Filmer. 

Bray. Urban district, market 
to\m, seaport, and resort of the 
Irish Republic, on the border of 
CO. Wicklow and co. Dublin. It 
lies on the Irish Sea 12 m. S.E. of 
Dublin under the shelter of Bray 
Head, and has a harbour, an 
esplanade, and good bathing. 
Market day, Sat. Pop. (1951) 
12,062. 

Bray, Sir Reginald (d. 1503). 
English politician and designer, 
architect of Henry VIIFs chapel, 
Westminster Abbey. Born near 
Worcester, he became receiver gen- 
eral and steward in the household 
of Sir Henry Stafford, stepfather of 
Henry VII. He subsequently be- 
came high treasurer and chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster, and wa.s 
a member of the parliament sum- 
moned in 1 496. He decorated and 
finished S. George's chapel, Wind- 
sor, building at his own expense 
the chapel in the south aisle called 
by his name. He died Aug. 5, 1503. 

Braybrooke, B.^ron. English 
title dating from 1788, when Field - 
Marshal Sir John Griffin- Whitwell 
was created Baron Braybrooke. 
He was already Lord Howard de 
Walden and tl.e heir general of 
Baron Griffin 
of B r a - 
brooke, When 
he died with- 
out sons in 
1 7 9 7, his 
baronies were 
separated. 

Richard Ald- 

became Lord Srd Baron Braybrooke 

Braybrooke, ard the title passed 
to his descendants. Richard, the 
3rd lord (1783-1858), is known 
as the editor of Pepys ; Latimer, 
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the 6th lord (1827-1904), was a 
clergyman and master of Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge. Audley 
End iqdK), Saffron Walden, for- 
merly the family seat, became 
national property in 1948. 

Brazen Head. Medieval magi- 
cal appliance made of brass in the 
likeness of a human head. The 
best known story is that of the 
brazen head reputed to have been 
made by Roger Bacon and Thomas 
Bungay with a view to finding out 
how to make England impreg- 
nable. The two philosophers, 
growing tired of waiting for the 
head to speak, left an assistant on 
guard while they slept. During 
their slumbers the head uttered at 
intervals the words, “ Time is,” 

Time was,” and “ Time is past,” 


The United States of Brazil is a 
republic of South America occupy- 
ing almost half of that continent 
and one-seventh of the land sur- 
face of the world, of which it is 
the fourth largest countiy ; area 
3,288,000 sq. m. Its maximum 
length and width are both about 
2,700 m., and it has frontiers with 
all other countries of South 
America except Chile and Ecuador. 
It has five zones : (i) the Amazon 
basin in the N. and W. ; (ii) the 
La Plata basin in the S. ; (iii) the 
Brazilian highlands, lying be- 
tween these two basins ; (iv) the 
Guiana highlands N. of the 
Amazon ; and (v) the narrow 
coastal strip on the Atlantic. 

The Amazon river and its 
tributaries drains some 2,700,000 
sq. m. of lush tropical forest, 
sparsely populated and much of it 
unexplored. The humid heat has 
created a jungle, subject to inun- 
dations, teeming with voracious 
ants, fierce saw-toothed fish, alli- 
gators, snakes ( in immense variety) . 
and other wild animals, of which 
the tapir, jagua, and giant ant- 
eater are the largest. Above the 
flood plain, where the foliage is 
thickly matted, hardwood forests 
admit sun and fresh air, and the 
land can be cleared and worked. 

The La Plata basin, which in- 
cludes the prosperous states of 
Sao Paulo, Minas Geraes, and Rio 
Grande do Sul, consists of healthy 
tablelands, with rich soil and W’ell 
distributed rainfall. It is thickly 
forested in the N. and covered 
in the S. by wide grass lands. 


and then fell to the ground and 
broke in pieces. The possession of 
a brazen head was frequently at- 
tributed to men of learning in the 
Middle Ages. 

Brazen Serpent. Replica of 
one of the fiery serpents which 
afflicted the Israelites in the Wil- 
derness. The serpents were sent 
as a punishment of rebellion, and 
the image of one, wrought in 
bronze or copper, was set up on a 
pole by Moses, at the command of 
Jehovah, for the afflicted to look 
up to in token of repentance, 
wJiercnipon they lived (Ishim. 21 ; 
Wisdom 16, v. 5 ; John 3, u 14). 
The brazen serpent was preserved 
until it became an object of wor- 
ship, and W'as destroyed by Heze- 
kiali (2 Kings 18, v, 4). 


The Brazilian highlands form a 
tableland 1,000-3,000 ft. high 
with an area of drought to the 
N.E. and of swamp to the W. The 
great possibilities of the central 
plateau are unexploited, since its 
precii)itoua fall to the coast and 
the mountain barrier of the great 
escarpment to the S.E. have 
impeded communications. The 
rivers which flow to the Atlantic 
are unnavigablo on account of 
rapids, and only in two places, 
between Santos and Sao Paulo, 
and between Paranagua and 
Curityba, does a comparatively 
gradual slope afford easy approach. 
The valley of the Sao Francisco is 
more acec?iHsible. 

The Guiana highlands are 
forested on the rainy N.W. slopes 
and stony desert on the arid S. 
slopes. On the narrow coastal 
strip to the E. and S.E. lie 
Brazil’s chief cities, including the 
federal capital Rio de Janeiro. 

Variation in temperature is 
small ; the average is 81°F. in the 
equatorial regions to 60“F. in the 
S., but the high rate of humidity 
(except in the N.E. drought area 
where rainfall is only 18 ins.) 
increases the debilitating effect 
of the heat. Rainfall is 120 ins. 
in the extreme N., and 78 to 116 
ins. in the W., Amazon valley; 
the average for the whole country 
is 60 to 78 ins. Most of it falls 
during the summer months (Dec., 
Jan., Feb.). The temperate south 
is subject to greater variations of 
heat and cold than any other part 
of the country. 


Peo DUCTS. The fluctuations of 
Brazilian economy have been 
due to a steep rise and fall in the 
demand for particular crops. 
During the 16th century the dye 
of the red-wood tree (pan Brasil, 
from which the name of the 
country derives) was its chief 
wealth. In the 17th century the 
Portuguese settlers of the N.E. 
cultivated sugar with imported 
Negro slave labour, and the states 
of Bahia, Pernambuco, and Para- 
hyba supplied most of the world 
demand. The industry declined 
with the expansion of W. Indian 
sugar production, the expulsion 
of the Dutch, whose skill in the 
industry had been important, 
and the counter attraction in the 
18th century of the gold and 
diamonds in Minas Geraes, Matto 
Grosso, and Goyaz. The gold and 
diamond boom was followed by 
a boom in cotton, which declined 
in the 1 880s after the abolition ol' 
slavery. 

Then came the growing exploit- 
ation of rubber in the Amazon 
valley, of which Brazil onjoyc<l a 
monopoly until cultivated rubber 
from E. Indian plantations re- 
duced Brazil’s share of the world 
market in rubber from 88 p.e. in 
1918 to 8 p.c. in 1922. During 
the Second Great War, which cut 
oflf E. Indian supplies, Brazilian 
rubber again became significant, 
and in 1950 was still the most 
valuable forest product, despite 
the rivalry of synthetic rubber. 

Importance ol Coflee 

From about 1855, in the S.E., 
particularly in the states of Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, eoficc 
became the principal factor ol 
Brazilian economy ; Brazil sup- 
plied 70 p.c, of world demand in 
1913 and, though with growing 
competition from other countries, 
coffee remained the chief agri- 
cultural crop, accounting for 
more than half the world’s supply 
and about three-quarters of the 
value of Brazil’s exports. The 
state of Sao Paulo produces half 
Brazil’s coffee ; Minas Geraes and 
Parana produce important quan- 
tities. When world demand for 
coffee fell in the 1930s surplus 
coffee berries wore burnt as loco- 
motive fuel ; later they were 
used to make plasties. In the 
southern states, where there is 
no speculative boom crop, a 
settled intensive and expanding 
agriculture has been established by 
generations of German, Italian, 
and Slav immigrants. 

After coffee, the main crops are 
maize, the chief fodder ; and rice, 


BRAZIL: A REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AMERICA 

This detailed account of the world's fourth largest country deals 
particularly tnth its immense natural resources and their development 
into prosperous industries. See also articles on the various rivers 
(e.g. Amazon) and cities (e.g. Rio de Janeiro) 
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Brazil’s exports and is Brazil’s 
chief supplier. Germany, both for 
exports and imports, had re- 
covered its pre-war importance 
by 1955 ; and trade with other 
Latin -American countries tends 
to increase. The monetary unit of 
Brazil is the cruzeiro and the 
Bank of Brazil serves as the fiscal 
agent of the government. 

Hydro-Electric Power. 
Brazil’s estimated hydro-electric 
potential is 18,000,000 kW. The 
total installed generating capacity 
in 1954 was 2,733,800 kW. Two 
large power plants utilising natural 
falls of water are the Fontes 
plant at Ribeiro das Lagos, Rio de 
Janeiro, and the Iturparanga 
plant on the Sorocaba r., ^ao 
Paulo. An enterprise of still 
greater magnitude is that of Serra 
de Cubato, which utilises the 
great dams of Lake Guarapiranga 
. and the Rio Grande reservoir, 
each backing up about 30 m. of 
streams ; with a potential of 
1,000,000 kW. it provides the 
motive power for the great 
industries of Sa^ Paulo city. A 
huge power station at the Paulo 
Afonso Falls on the Sao Francisco 
r. supplies irrigation, electrifica- 
tion, transport, and industrial 
power to a large, almost barren 
area of the N.W. 

Communications. In 1955 
Brazil had some 23,000 m. of rly., 
of five difterent gauges, principally 
in Minas Geraes, 8ao Paulo, and 
Rio Grande do Sul. Some 500 m. 
were electrified ; some used Diesel 
traction, butthemajor- 


hyba, Rio Grande do Norte, and 
Ceara ; a highway joins the cities 
of Rio de Janeiro and Salvador. 
The Via Presidente Dutra, opened 
1951, runs between Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro. There are plans 
for the construction of trunk routes 
and connecting roads to link the 
coastal cities with the interior, and 
efforts directed to the encourage- 
ment of immigration to Matto 
Grosso and N.W. Goyaz have 
included the opening, 1943-46, of 
a track from Sao Paulo across the 
central plateau to the Amazon r. ; 
along this route settlements, with 
air landings, industries, schools, 
etc., have grown up. 

Air Transport Facilities 

Brazil has more than 1,000 air- 
})orts and landing fields, and the 
number increases yearly, thus 
opening up isolated sections of the 
country. (Services connect the 
remotest towns with the federal 
and state capitals, and the coastal 
cities are linked by frequent 
flights. Sao Paulo main airport 
clears about a million passengers a 
year. Panair do Brasil connects 
mth Europe, the U.S.A., and the 
other Ijatin-Amerioan republics. 
During 1952-57 some £384 millions 
was allocated to the re-equipment 
of ports, exi)ansion of hydro- 
electricity, improvements in agri- 
culture, and the maintenance of 
roads, railways, and estuaries. 

With a coast-line of more than 
5,600 m. plus 26,713 m. of navi- 
gable waterways, Brazil leads S. 


America in commercial shipping. 
There are 138 natural ports, of 
which 47 are sea and 91 combined 
sea and river ports ; many have 
in addition air facilities. The 
Amazon is navigable for sea-going 
vessels for 1,000 m. ; 270 m. of 
the Brazilian section of the Para- 
guay r. is open to international 
shipping ; 280 m. of the Parana 
and 200 m. of the Uruguay are 
also navigable. River craft are 
generally flat-bottomed paddle 
steamers of shallow draft ; coastal 
and river traffic is handled by 
Brazilian boats, foreign trade by 
both Brazilian and foreign steam- 
ship lines, from the principal ports, 
(Salvador, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Santos. 

Constitution. Brazil is divided 
into 20 states, five territories, and 
one federal district. Under the 
constitution of 1946, legislative 
power is vested in the national 
congress : a federal senate, com- 
posed of three representatives from 
the federal district and from each 
state, elected for eight years ; and 
a chamber of deputies, in which 
the states and territories are pro- 
portionally represented by mem- 
bers elected for four years. 
Executive power is vested in the 
president, who must be Brazilian 
born and over 34 years of age. 
He is elected for five years and 
may not succeed himseff. Voting 
is secret and compulsory for men 
and employed women aged 18-65 ; 
optional for women not employed, 
for persons over 65, and for officers 


ity of locomotives still 
burnt wood transport- 
ed from distant forests 
by lorry. There is rly. 
connexion between Rio 
de Janeiro and the 
capitals of Bolivia, 
Uruguay, ,aiid Para- 
guay. A line 125-m. 
long was constructed 
in the north-east to 
carry manganese from 
the Amapa mines to 
Macapa ; and the 
350-m. line connecting 
Itabira ironfield to the 
port of Vitoria was re- 
constructed to carry 
1,500,000 tons of iron 
ore a year. 

In the S.E. and S. 
all the principal cities 
are connected by good 
roads; the 35-m. long 
express Via Anchieta 
joins Santos to (Sao 
Paulo. Another net- 
work in the N.E. links 
Pernambuco, Para- 



Brazil. Paulo Alonso Falls, on the Sfto Francisco river in Bahia state, source ol inspiration to 
the country’s poets an4 ol power lor a hydro-eleotric installation to serve north-eastern Brazil 
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of the armed forces ; the rank and 
file of the armed forces and 
illiterates (some 55 p.c. of the 
adult population) have no vote. 
The state may monopolise any 
form of economic or industrial 
activity. The constitution of 1946 
yave more freedom than before to 
foreign capital, provided for profit- 
sharing and paid annual holidays 
for workers, and for greater 
autonomy in local administration, 
which is handled in each state 
by a popularly elected state 
assembly under its own 
president. 

The supreme federal 
court, sitting at Rio de 
Janeiro, is composed of 11 
judges nominated by the 
president of the republic, 
and approved by the sen- 
ate ; and as ma^y judges 
of the low^er courts as con- 
gress may appoint. There 
are divisional state coxirts, 
supervised by a federal 
judge and municipal magi- 
strates. There is no state 
religion, but Roman Cath- 
ohcism predominates ; 
religious instruction is per- 
mitted in the schools, but 
not required ; there is 

freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly. There is 

no divorce and no capital 
punishment, except for 
armed rebellion or con- 
spiracy. The language of 
Brazil is Portxiguese; but 
German and Italian are 
much spoken in the south, 
various Indian tongues in the 
remote Amazon. 

Education. The ministry of 

education was created in 1930. 

There are over 80,000 primary 
schools, with a registration of 
morethan 5,500,000 pupils between 
the ages of 7 and 1 1 (about 80 p.c. 
of the total number). Of the 
2,500 secondary schools, with an 
enrolment of about 540,000, about 
80 p.c. are privately owned. An 
increasing proportion of the budget 
is devoted to education, and there 
are many industrial, commercial, 
and art schools, as well as im- 
portant centres for adult educa- 
tion. Industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural concerns employing 
more than 100 people are obliged 
to provide free primary education 
for employees and their children. 
In 1920 the University of Brazil 
was founded in Rio de Janeiro ; 
‘there are 10 other universities and 
several independent institutes for 
advanced learning. 

The national library in Rio de 
Janeiro, opened in 1810, contains 


Brazil. 

the 


more than 1,000,000 books, Japanese, Polish, and Russian 

600.000 mss., 250,000 maps, prints, strains, with descendants of the 
and illustrations, and about early Negro slaves strongly in 

300.000 volumes of newspapers evidence. About 61 p.c. are white, 

and magazines. There are 762 25 p.c. mixed white and Negro, 

municipal and public libraries 11 p.c. Negro; the remainder are 
throughout the country, and there aboriginal Indians and people 
is a vigorous and independent brown-skinned in various degree, 
press. The most important news- There is no colour bar and misce- 
paper group in Rio de Janeiro is genation has had strikingly 
Diarios Associaclos, controlled by successful results. 

Senhor Assis Chateaubriand ; a The four largest cities (Rio de 
smaller but influential Sao Paulo Janeiro, Kao Paulo, Recife, and 

Salvador) at the 1950 
census had 10 p.c. of the 
whole population, which is 
increasing at the rate of a 
million a year. More than 
5,000,000 immigrants en- 
tered the country during 
1850-1950, most of them 
in the 20th century. Of 
these about 35 x).c. were 
Italians, who make very 
satisfactory and easily as- 
similated colonists, 30 p.c. 
Portuguese, 12 p.c. Spani- 
ards, and 3 p.c. Germans. 
About 200,000 Japanese 
arrived during 1908-45, 
and it is estimated that 

400,000 people in Brazil 
are of Japanese origin. 
The Latin strain still pre- 
dominates in a people who 
are courteous, unpreju- 
diced, hospitable, religi- 
ously sensitive, and peace- 
able. It is significant that 
the three lirazilian revolu- 
tions, which inaugurated 
independence, the repxjh- 
lio, and the Vargas dic- 
the tatorship, were all hloodless. 

The History. The country was dia- 
Sunday covered in 1500 by Pedro Alvarez 



Ml 

A church at Ouro Preto, Minas Geraes state, in 
attractive colonial architecture of the country 


on 


combine is modelled 
l)opular British press, 
principal papers have 
editions and a total circulation of Cabral. Pope Alexander VT’a 
2,000,000. The morning paper famous lino of demarcation ” 
with the largest circulation is division of all Now World terri- 
Diario do Noticias, which is tories between Spain and Portugal 
independent in politics and inde- gave Brazil to Portugal. Colonisa- 
])endently owned. There are some tion, which began a fow^ years 
400 broadcasting stations ; tele- later, centred on the city of 
vision was introduced in 1950. {Salvador (or Bahia) where rich 
People. Brazil is sparsely Portuguese landowners, often ab- 
populated, and only 5 p.c. of the sentees, ran huge estates on slave 
cultivable land is used. The labour imported from Africa, 
population at the census of 1950 since the Indians made unsatis- 
was 51,944,397, nearly three- factory workers. I^ess wealthy, 
quarters of whom were concen- but more adventurous, settlers in 
trated in the S.E., chiefly in Sao the S. explored the interior, par- 
Paulo, Minas Geraes, and Rio ticularly during the gold and 
Grande do Sul. The vast hinter- diamond cycle, and formed iso- 
land of Amazonas, Matto Grosso, lated colonies as far away as 
and ■ Para is among the most Amazonia. During the Napo- 
sparsely populated areas of the leonic invasion of the Iberian 
world ; the herdsmen and the peninsula, the prince regent of 
foresters who live there are of Portugal (King John VI from 
Portuguese and Indian stock. 1816) embarked in Nov., 1807, 
Elsewhere, the base is Portuguese with his whole- court (some 15,00() 
to which have been added Belgian, people) and sailed to Rio de Janeiro, 
Dutch, French, German, Italian, and Brazil acquired its first central 
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governraent . Uniquely in ^ S. 
America, it retained monarcliical 
rule during the formative years of 
independence. In 1820 King John 
resumed the Portuguese throne 
and left as regent his son Pedro, 
who was elected two v'ears later 
as the first constitutional emperor 
of independent Brazil. 

Reign of Pedro 1 

For many years the court of 
Pedro I outshone in magnificence 
the court at Lisbon, but as a 
result of a secession movement in 
the N. and the loss of Uruguay 
(which had been part of Brazil), 
he had, in 1831, to abdicate in 
favour of his five-year-old son, 
who assumed the throne as Pedro 
II aftftr an uneasy regency of 
10 years. Pedro II was moderate, 
progressive, and highly intelligent, 
with a strong leaning to republican 
sentiments. He did so much to 
reduce the strength of feudalism 
that he became unpopular with 
the landed classes who, when the 
abolition of slavery in 1888 
ruined many of them, joined the 
republicans to overthrow the 
monarchy. On Nov. 15, 1889, a 
federal republic was declared ; it 
became effective after five years 
of military dictatorship. The con- 
stitution, modelled on that of the 
U.S.A., was modified in 1934, 
suspended 1937-46, then re- 
established with some amend- 
ments. In 1917 Brazil declared war 
on Germany, a Brazilian squadron 
acting in European waters with 
the British fleet. Shortages during 
the First Great War led to the 
beginning of industrialisation in 
Brazil. In 1942 Brazil declared 
war on Germany, and played an 
important part in Allied strategy 
by fighting U-hoats in the S. 
Atlantic ; an expeditionary force 
fought with distinction in Italy, 
In 1945 Brazil declared war on 
Japan. 

In 1930 Getfilio Dornelles Var- 
gas, governor of Rio Grande do 
Sul, headed a successful revolution, 
and was elected first president 
under the new constitution of 
1934. In 1937 he organized a 
co^iLp d'etat, dissolved aU political 
parties, and ruled as a more or less 
benevolent dictator until he re- 
signed in 1945 under pressure 
from the army. During his regime 
there was improvement in educa- 
tion, medical and social services, 
the civil service, and general 
government procedure ; reclama- 
tion projects were forwarded, 
highways and railways improved, 
and agricultural experimental 
stations set up. Radio and press 


were controlled ; political offen- 
ders imprisoned without adequate 
trial ; inflation mounted. The 
following administration under 
President Dutra made possible a 
return to party politics and con- 
stitutional government ; but Var- 
gas was re-elected in a fairly con- 
ducted poll in 1950, and resumed 
the presidency in Jan., 1951. He 
committed suicide in 1954 as a 
result of the dollar and coffee 
crisis, and the coalition of the 
army, Church, and industrialist.s 
against him. 

Culture. Apart from folk 
music, the Portuguese found no 
indigenous culture in Brazil, and 
until the 19th century art and 
literature were w'eak imitations of 
successive European schools. The 
first creative artist was the 
crippled mulatto sculptor, Antonio 
Francisco Lisboa (1730-1814), 
known as Aleijadinho (little 
cripple), whose carvings in wood 
and coloured soapstone adorn the 
colonial churches of Minas Geraes. 
Other sculptors of note were 
Victor Brecheret and Celso An- 
tonio, and , showing marked French 
influence, Bruno Giorgi, Adriana 
Janacopoulos, and Figueira. The 
paintings of Caudido Portinari 
became known in the U.S.A. and 
in Europe ; he was the leading 
figure in a movement which 
originated in Sao Paulo in 1922 
with the Lithuanian painter Lasar 
SegaD ; his vigorous frescos por- 
tray the regional occupations of 
South America. 

Brazilian Musicians 

The first Brazilian musician of 
any importance was Father Jos^ 
Maurico Nunes Garcia (1767- 
1830) whose works are in the 
Haydn-Mozart tradition ; a pupil 
of his founded the conservatory of 
music in 1841. The Italianate 
operas of Carlos Gomes (1836-96) 
achieved recognition in Europe, 
but the greatest creative musician 
of the western hemisphere is 
Heitor ViUa-Lobos (b. 1884) whose 
original orchestration and develop- 
ment of folk themes found wide 
recognition. Another outstanding 
composer is Lorenzo Fernandez ; 
Rademes Gnattali has been called 
the Gershwin of Brazil, Carmen 
Miranda popularised the songs 
of her country in Europe and the 
U.S.A. ; Bidfi Sayao gained fame 
as a soprano opera singer, Fran- 
cisco Mignone as a conductor. 

Brazil has made a significant 
contribution to world architecture. 
Influenced by Corbusier, Lficio 
Costa and Oscar Niemeyer de- 
veloped the use of integrated ex- 


ternal louvres to control the effect 
of heat and glare on glass surfaces ; 
and the painter Portinari co- 
operated with Niemeyer in using 
the colonial tile motif with new 
architectural forms. Town plan- 
ning, as exemplified in Belo Hori- 
zonte and Goiania, is of a hi^^h 
order. 

In the second half of the 19th 
century there was rapid develop- 
ment in genuine Brazilian litera- 
ture, influenced by French 
romanticism. The poet Antonio 
Goncalves Dias (1823-64) com- 
bines in his Poesias Americanas 
the Indian, Negro, and Portuguese 
spirit which are the ethnic 
realities of Brazil. Castro Aloes 
(1847-71) wrote impassioned verse 
against .slavery ; Jorge de Lima, 
Murilo Mendes, Carlos Drummond 
de Andrade, and Manuel Bandeira 
are later influential writers. Out- 
standing novels have been 
Chanaan, Graca Aranba (1886- 
1931) ; bom Casmurro, Nachado 
de Assis (1839-1908); and Os 
Sertoea, Euclydes da Cunha (1886- 
1909). Gilberto Freyre wrote 
much on social problems. Ben- 
jamin Constant, the first minister 
of education of the republic, 
introduced the positivism of 
Auguste Comte, which proved 
formative in Brazilian thought. 
Santos-Dumont (1873-1932) was a 
pioneer of aviation, constructing 
and flying many lighter-than-air 
ci'aft. Oswaldo Cruz did import- 
ant work in combatting malaria 
and yellow fever. 

After the First Great War there 
was an accelerating change in the 
orientation of Brazil away from 
Great Britain, which had held a 
leading position in the country’s 
finance and commerce, towards 
the U.S.A. As a result of Argentine 
expansionism and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s “ good neighbour ” 
policy, friendship with the U.S.A. 
became the most important con- 
sideration in Brazil’s foreign 
policy. But the traditional Anglo- 
Brazilian friendship in cultural 
matters remained a very real 
bond. 

Bibliography. History, R. Southey, 
1819; Forty Years in Brazil, F. 
Bennett, 1914; His Majesty the 
President (A Study of Constitutional 
Brazil), E. Hambloch, 1935; Brazil- 
ian El Dorado, J. F. de la Carvalho, 
ed. C. R. Bnock, 1938; Seven Keys 
to Brazil, V. Kelsey, 1940; Inside 
Latin Anaerica, John Gunther, 1942; 
Brazil, Land of the Future, Stefan 
Zweig, 1942; The Masters and 
the Slaves, Gilberto Freyre, 1946; 
Brazilian Culture, F. De Azevedo, 
tr. W. R. Crawford, 1950; Brazil, 
J. A. Camacho, 1952; Portugal and 
Brazil, ed. H. V. Livermore, 1953. 



1. Great steel works in the valley of the Parahyba river. 

2. Pickers at work in an orange grove. 3, Young worker 
carrying a sack of freshly picked cotton, Two Indian 
hunters from the interior; they are holding blowpipes 
from which they discharge poisoned arrows at their 


prey. 5. Rubber plantation at Belte.rra, covering some 
700,000 acres of former jungle country. 6. Farm hand 
spreading coffee berries to dry, 7. Outdoor caf6 in 
Rio de Janeiro. 8, Glimpse of the vast river Amazon 
at ParedSo, near Mandos, 1,000 m. above its mouth. 


BRAZIL : VARIED SCENES FROM DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE VAST REPUBLIC 

Photos, 1, Keystone; 2, 3 and 5 E.N.A.; 4 and 7, Dorien Leigh; 6, New YorJc Times; 8, Booth Steamship Co., Ltd. 
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Brazilianite. Mineral occur- 
ring in monoclinic crystals ; first 
reported in 1945 from Brazil, 
whence the name. Chemically a 
hydrous sodium aluminium phos- 
phate, it is yellow in colour. 
Crystals occur in altered granitic 
pegmatite. Gemstones have been 
cut, hut brazilianite is soft, and 
in brilhance does not surpass the 
more durable yellow beryl. 

Brazil Nut {Bertholletia eoc- 
celsa). Seed of a very tall tree of 
the family Lecythidiaceae. It is a 



Brazil Nuts in pod. Bach pod con- 
tains about 20 nuts 


native of Brazil, Guiana, and Ven- 
ezuela. On the Amazon and the 
Rio Negro it grows in large forests 
and attains a height of 150 ft., with 
smooth trunk of great cylindrical 
girth. Its oblong leaves are each 
about 6 ft. long. The cream- 
coloured flowers are succeeded by 
spherical fruits, thick woody cap- 
sules each containing about 20 
rough-shelled triangular nuts. The 
kernels yield about 70 p.c. of a 
lubricating and bland edible oil. 

Brazilwood. Term used to 
describe the red dyewoods derived 
from various species of Caesal- 
pinia. C. crista provides Pernam- 
buco wood, C. brazilimsis, true 
Brazilwood, and C. sappan^ sap- 
panwood. These very hard woods 
yield their colour on boiling with 
water and the commercial pre- 
parations are Brazilwmod extract 
and liq[uor. The important in- 
gredient of brazilwood is a natural 
dyestuff, brazilin, first isolated in 
1808. Brazilwood dves have lost 

V 

their importance in industry owing 
to their fugitive character. 

Braring. A process of hard- 
soldering, involving partial fusion 
by which the surfaces of metals 
or alloys may be joined. The joint 
is made by inserting a copper-zinc 
or copper-zinc -silver alloy known 
as “ brazing solder,” a flux such 
as borax being generally employed 
to remove oxide films that may 
form. British Standard specifica- 
tions recognize three grades of 
brazing solder. The addition of 
silver up to 50 p.c. lowers the 


melting point of these alloys and 
increases their fluidity. The joint 
strength obtained by brazing 
is much higher than that in ordin- 
ary soft soldering, and may even 
be greater than 40 tons per sq. in. 
The latest type of brazing employs 
only pure copper as the jointing 
metal. See Soldering ; Welding. 

Brazza (Vug. Bra5). Island oi 
Yugoslavia, the largest of the 
Dalmatian archipelago. Moun- 
tainous and well wooded, it lies S. 
of Split, between the island of 
Lesina (Hvar) and the Dalmatian 
mainland. Products include olives, 
figs, almonds, saffron, and wine. 
Silkworms are reared, and there 
are good marble quarries. Area 
loO sq. m. Pop. (1950) 14,694. 

Brazza, Pierre Paul Francois 
Camille, Comte Savorgnan de 
(1852-1905). French explorer and 
administrator, one of the chief 
colonisers of French Equatorial 
Africa. Born near Rome Jan. 26, 
1852, of Italian parentage, he was 
educated at the Jesuit college in 
Paris and at the naval college, 
Brest. He entered the French 
navy and became a naturalised 
Frenchman. During 1875-78 he 



and sujpported by 


Breaching tower, containing archers 
cannon and crossbow-men, in action against a fortress 

explored the Ogowe river and also 
discovered the Alima and Likona 
rivers, afterwards found to be 
tributaries of the Congo. On a 
second expedition, 1880-82, he 
founded Franceville on the Ogow6 
and reached the Congo at Stanley 
Pool. Here he established a 
settlement which afterwards de- 
veloped into Brazzaville (v.?.). 

His treaties with the local chief, 
placing the region under French 
protection, were later ratified in 
Paris. He returned to Africa in 


1883, and during 1886-98 was 
commissioner-general of the French 
Congo. He died at Dakar. 
Senegal, Sept. 4, 1905. 

Brazzaville. Town of French 
Equatorial Africa, capital of the 
Middle Congo, and an active river 
port on the Congo river. It lie^ 
N.W. of Stanley Pool and is con 
nected by rly. (320 m.) with Pointe 
Noire, at the mouth of the Congo. 

It was founded by the explorer 
Savorgnan de Brazza, hence its 
name. The seat of the governor- 
general, it is a flourishing city 
with colleges, law courts, a hos- 
pital, a Pasteur institute, a stadium 
seating 30,000, and a cathedral. 
1892. There are sawmills, smelt- 
ing works, spinning and weaving 
mills ; cigarette, soap, furniture, 
ceramic, ready-made clothing fac- 
tories ; breweries, brickworks, 
shipbuilding yards. 

During the Second Great War, 
Brazzaville was the African h.q. 
of Free (later called Fighting) 
French forces. Pop. (est.) 120,0(KI. 
including 6,000 Europeans. 

Breaching Tower or Belfry. 
Movable wooden structure used 
for attack in ancient and medieval 

siegecraft. It 
consisted of a 
stoutly built shod 
of several storeys 
on wheels, which 
could be pushed 
or pulled up to 
the walls. It was 
fitted with draw- 
bridges for land- 
ing, and pro 
tccted against 
fire by water 
tanks and screens 
of raw' hide, osier, 
or twisted rope. 
The ground floor 
often contained 
one or more bat 
tering rams, the* 
higher floors were 
fitted with other 
missile engines, 
and the top floor 
carried the arch- 
era and slingers. 
Breach of Promise. Breach 
of a contract to marry. The party 
not in breach may sue the other 
party for damages. The promise 
need not be in writing but there 
must be some corroboration — 
e.g. a letter, or the conduct of 
the defendant. The action is 
normally tried by a judge and 
jury and does not come within the 


legal aid scheme. Actions by the 
man are unusual but not unknown. 
Damages recoverable include finan- 
cial loss — €,g. cost of a wasted 




bread 
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trousseau — and such sum as the 
jury think appropriate for injury 
to the plaintiff’s affections and 
prospects of marriage, and to marie 
their disapproval of the conduct of 
the defendant. Where the party 
who broke the promise has died, 
his or her estate may be sued, al- 
though the damages are limited. 
A person under 21 cannot be sued 
for breach but can sue. If a person 
already married goes through a 
form of marriage with another 
person who is unaw^aro of the 
earlier mai’riage, the person de- 
ceived may sue for lacach of 
promise and for fraud. 

Defences to an action include : 
unchastity of the plantiff (if a 
woman) before the promise, if this 
was unknown to the defendant ; 
(in some cases) serious ill-health of 
the plaintiff (but not of the de- 
fendant) arising after the promise; 
release from the promise — i.e. 
mutual breaking off of the engage- 
ment, The person who unjusti- 
fiably breaks the promise must 
hand back all presents given in 
contemplation of the marriage, in- 
cluding any engagement ring, and 
cannot claim back any such 
presents he or 8h(> gave. 

Bread (A.S. braod). Food 
made from flour moistened with 
water and baked to form loaves ; 
leavened bread has yeast or other 
raising element added. Bread is 
the basic food of most of the white 
peoples and a luxury to many of 
the others. It has been developed 
during the ages from a tough, 
leathery mass of W'ater and semi- 
ground cereal mixed and baked to 
the cellular creamy interior and 
brown. crust of today. Its develop- 
ment has been closely allied to that 
of beer and wine in "that improved 
methods of fermentation have 
played a large part. Broad con- 
tains water, proteins, carbohy- 
drates, fat, ash, cellulose, common 
salt, and vitamins, vitamin B pre- 
dominating. 

History o! Bread 

Bread-making developed when 
man began to cultivate food- 
plants, which happened at the 
davm of the Neolithic Age some- 
where in the Near East — in Egypt, 
Syria, or Mesopotamia. The culti- 
vation of the wdld forms of wheat 
and barley brought about improve- 
ment in their quality and these 
cereals are found carefully har- 
vested and preserved in storage 
pits in sites in the Fayum, Egypt, 
dating from the 5th millenium b.c. 
To make bread the grain was 
ground by a rubbing-stone pushed 
to and fro on another slightly 


curved stone, the saddle quern. 
The cake of dough w'as probably 
baked by laying it on a heated 
stone and covering it with ash. 
Fragments of such cakes have been 
found in Swiss lako-dwcllings of 
the Neolithic period. 

Tho civilized peoples of anti- 
quity greatly improved the quality 
of bread. Tho Egyptians pro- 
duced loaves of fine quality and 
(Ireok and Latin literature con- 
tains a good deal of information 
about the many varieties of broad 
popular in the ancient world. 
White loaves were specially appre- 
ciated, and special devices for 
sieving and purifying the flour 
wore developed. Public bake- 
houses are said to have existed in 
Rome by 160 B.c., and some are to 
he seen in the ruins of Pompeii. 

Bread, as tho basic human food, 
plays a part iti the ritual of many 
religions. The ancient Hebrews 
ha(l their shewbread (I Sam. 21, 
L\ 6), sacred loaves were used in the 
worship of Ceres, and bread and 
wine are used in the Holy Com- 
munion service, the chief rite of 
Christendom. 

During the Middle Ages in Eng- 
land tho bakers of brown and of 
white broad had separate guilds 
which regulated W'oight and quality 
and tho use of adulterants. The 
best white flour w^as used for sim- 
nel bread or pain demayri (early 
Fr., bread of Our Lord), later cor- 
rupted into pay-man. The figure of 
the V^’irgin Mary or of Jesus Christ 
was impressed on each loaf. The 
next grade was used in waste! 
bread, which contained fruit and 
spices, was a luxury, and is mcn- 
tione(l in Chaucer’s Prologue as 
the bread with which the Nonne 
fed her pots. Cocket was the next 
best in quality and was so named 
because of the “ cocket ” or seal 
impressed on each loaf. Some 
unbolted meal was used in tho 
making of tourte-bread, a loaf 
having a twisted (tort) form. 
Trite bread (O.E. bran), similar 
to modern brown bread, was made 
from once bolted meal. 

Current Methods of Making 

Bread can be made from most 
cereals or mixtures of cereals. 
Wheat is necessary to obtain a 
cellular structure because flour 
made from wheat contains 8-16 
p.c. of protein matter named 
gluten. Bread without gluten is 
“ close ” and leathery. The usual 
process for making bread is to mix 
flour, water, salt, and yeast plus 
enriching agents such as fat. 

Tho flour varies according to the 
type of wheat and the processes 


of milling. It is “ strong ” or 
soft,” according to the gluten 
content. In the U.K. normally 
only 70 p.c. of the flour is extracted 
from the milled wheat ; hut at the 
outbreak of the Second Great War 
flour came under government con- 
trol, and until Aug., 1953, when 
flour was decontrolled, extraction 
was as high as 85 p.c. This gave a 
higher natural vitamin content to 
tho loaf. The amount of yeast 
used is determined by the time the 
mixture or dough is allowed to 
stand and by the temperature at 
which it is mixed. 

From Aug., 1953, millers were 
free to mill flotir at whatever ex- 
traction rate their customers de- 
manded, and bakers were free to 
bake and sell the broad according 
to demand ; bakers were also per- 
mitted to introduce a prescribed 
minimum of skim milk powder 
into bread made, of national flour 
to produce a “ milk loaf,” for 
which they could make a reason- 
able charge above tho maximum 
controlled price for the national 
loaf. National bread, made of 
flour of 80 p.c. extraction, en- 
riched with added suhstancos, con- 
tinued until 1956 to be subsidised 
and sold at a controlled price, and 
it had to be on sale wherever bread 
made from whiter flour of a lower 
extraction rate was sold. Although 
control had been lifted, certain 
provisions recommended by tb(‘ 
Post-War Loaf Conference of 1945 
were enforced to maintain stand- 
ards. All home-produced and im- 
ported flour of a lower extraction 
rate than 80 p.c. had to have re- 
stored to it three important 
nutrients lost in tho refining pro- 
cess, namely, per JOG grams of 
flour, I '65 mg. of iron, 0*24 mg. of 
vitamin Bj, and 1.60 mg. of nico- 
tinic acid. Calcium, in tho form 
of creta praeparata, is also added 
to all flour other than true whole- 
meal flour, i.e. flour produced 
from the whole of the wheat grain 
and with no addition. It is 
thought that without this addi- 
tion of creta praeparata tho cal- 
cium content of tho national diet 
would bo well below tho level con- 
sidered by medical authorities to 
be necessary for health. 

The atmospheric and hygienic 
conditions of a bakery govern to a 
great extent tho quality of the 
bread produced. Broad is liable to 
attack from various moulds, spores, 
and fungoid growths. Penicillkm 
glaucu7n, a type of green mould, 
attacks the outside of a loaf if 
conditions are favourable to it. 
“ Rope ” produced by Bacillm 
mesenkneus is generally present in 
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flour and if uncontrolled can pro- < 
duce an evil-smelling, sticky, and 
elastic inside to a loaf. < 

The making of good bread 
depends upon an almost intuitive * 
knowledge of flours, doughs, and 
fermentation ; consequently the 
development of machinery in the 
bakery trade has been compara- 
tively slow. ISTevertheless, there 
are automatic plants that will 
turn ten sacks of flour (2,800 lb.) 
into bread per hour {i.e. about 
1 , 800 large — reputed 2 -lb . — 
loaves). The more usual plant 
consists of the flour sifter, water 
tempering tank, mixer, proyer, 
and oven, often with a divider 
and moulder. 

Bakers’ Qualiitcations. The 
bread baker needs long practical 
training combined with a know- 
ledge of food chemistry, engineer- 
ing, and hygiene. His trade educa- 
tion is by apprenticeship and or- 
ganized technical classes. 

The usual examination for pro- 
ficiency in bread-baking in Eng- 
land is that of the City and Guilds, 
London. There are many scholar- 
ships to cover part and whole- 
time education. Bread-making 
competitions are held in most 
parts of the U.K. A bakery trade 
exhibition and competition is held 
aimually in London. 

Most towns in the U.K. have a 
master bakers’ association and a 
bakery students’ society. The 
students are affiliated to the 
National Federation of Bakery 
Students’ Societies and the master 
bakers to the National Association 
of Master Bakers and Confec- 
tioners and Caterers. The larger 
plant bakeries have their own 
associations. There are the Bakery 
Trades Executives’ Guild, Bakery 
.Workers’ Guild, and Amalgamated 
Union of Operative Bakers, Con- 
fectioners, and Allied Workers. 
The Worshipful Company of 
Bakers is one of the City of London 
livery companies. 

Breadalbane. A district of 
West Perthshire, Scotland. Mainly 
mountainous, it contains several 
lofty peaks of the Grampian range, 
Ben Lawers (3,984 ft.), Ben More 
(3,843 ft.), and Ben Lui (3,708 ft.) 
being the highest. It is drained by 
the Tay, Almond, Dochartj Orchy, 
and other streams, and among 
the lochs are the Tay and Rannoch. 
It has extensive deer-forests and is 
noted for lake and river fishing. 
The Campbells of Glenorchy derive 
their titles of earl and marquess 
from the district. 

Breadalbane, Earl of. Scot- 
tish title home since 1681 by the 
family of Campbell. Sir Duncan 
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Campbell of Glenorchy, created a 
baronet in 1625, was the ancestor 
of Sir John Campbell (c. 1636 
1717), the 5th baronet, created 
earl of Breadalbane in 1681. This 
first earl helped to govern Scotland 
under Charles 11, and submitted 
to William III. Among those who 
arranged the massacre of Glencoe, 
in 1708 and 1715 he w^as in league 
with the Jacobites. John, the 3rd 
earl, an M.P. and a supporter of 
Walpole, was British ambassador 
at Copenhagen and St. Petersburg. 

Gavin, the 7th earl, was made a 
peer of the United Kingdom in 
1873, and in 1885 the marquessate 
was revived in his favour. x4s a 
Liberal he was treasurer of the 
royal household 1880-85, and lord- 
steward 1892-95. Taymouth Castle, 
Perthshire, was his chief seat. On 
his death, Oct. 19, 1922, the mar- 
quessate agam expired. Charles 
William (b. 1889) became 9th 
earl in 1923. The heir is known as 
Viscount Glenorchy. 

Bread-fruit {Ariocarpus incisa). 
Fruit of a fine tree of the family 
Moraceae. A native of the South 

Sea Islands, it 

' attains a height 

of 50 ft., and 
. lis-s leaves 
; , V 2 ft.-3 ft. long, 

\ male 'flow’ers 

. Ill . are crowded in- 

Bread-frait. Leaves to a long spike 
and fruit of Arto- and the females 
carpus mcisa ^ ^ globular 

head, which after fertilisation ex- 
pands into the fruit. This is as 
large as a melon, and filled with 
starchy pulp. When roasted the 
interior is bread -like, though with- 
out flavour. In a less ripe state 
the fruit contains a tenacious 
white milk. Bv selection and 
cultivation seedless varieties have 
been evolved, as in the banana. 

Bread-nut Tree {Brosim.tim 
alicastrum). Evergreen tree of the 
family Moraceae. It is a native of 
Jamaica. It possesses lance-shaped 
leaves and simple yellow flowers 
massed in globular heads. The so- 
called nuts are really berries about 
an inch across. When boiled or 
toasted they are used for food, and 
have the flavour of hazel-nuts. The 
leaves and shoots are used as fod- 
der for cattle, and the mahogany- 
like wood is often employed by 
local cabinet-makers. 

Bread-root {Psoralea escu- 
lenta ) . Peren nial herb of the family 
Leguminosae. It is a native of 
N.W. America. Its insipid tuber- 
ous roots are eaten by the abori- 
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gines. The plant grows to the height 
of a foot, and has leaves divided 
into five leaflets. The blue flowers 
form roundish heads and are suc- 
ceeded by one-seeded rough pods. 

Bread-tree {Alibertia edulis). 
Small evergreen tree of the natural 
family Rubiaceae. It is a native 
of Guiana. It has opposite, oblong, 
leathery leaves, cream-coloured 
tubular flowers at the ends of the 
branches, and edible fruits. 

Break. Term in billiards, a 
series of consecutive scoring strokes 
in one visit to the table. A break 
is built up of a variety of shots, 
cannons, and losing and winning 
hazards. In order to make a break 
the player must play for position. 
That is, he must not be content 
merely to make the score that is 
obvious, but by employing a cer- 
tain degree of strength in his 
stroke, by imparting side or bias 
to his own ball, by hitting it in a 
certain place and thereby widen- 
ing or reducing the angle it will 
describe after contact with the 
object ball, lie must leave the balls 
in such a position that another 
scoring shot is reasonably easy. 
To make a big break, it is neces- 
sary for the striker to think several 
strokes ahead. See Billiards. 

Break. In cricket, a change of 
direction by a ball after it has 
pitched on the ground. This break 
or spin may be to right or left and 
is imparted by the bowler holding 
the ball before delivery so that his 
fingers are placed in the desired 
iposition relative to the seam of the 
ball, A leg-break is a delivery 
which turns into the wicket from 
the batsman’s leg side ; an off- 
break comes in from the opposite 
side. Part of the batsman’s art is 
in detecting the break before the 
ball pitches, but he may be de- 
ceived by a googly (q.v-), an off- 
break bowled with a leg-break 
action. The leg- before- wicket rule 
is complicated by break. 

Breakspear, Nicholas (c. 
1100-59). The only Englishman 
to become pope. On his election 
to the papacy he took the name 
Adrian IV (q.v.). 

Breakwater. An artificial bank 
raised as a protection against the 
sea. A breakwater usually forms 
part of an artificial harbour where 
the land provides little or^ no 
natural protection for shipping ; 
its purpose is to protect from 
the open sea an area of water 
which can be used as an anchorage 
or harbour. Breakwaters are also 
sometimes used to protect the 
entrances to navigable channels 
and docks. Breakwaters vary 
considerably both in design and 
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Breakwater. 1. Position of breakwater forming a barbour. 2. Rubble type. 
3. Old ship forming core. 4. Concrete foundation for a superstructure with 
stone-faced walls. 5 . Breakwater built on piles. 6. Caisson method of 
construction (H.W.O.S.T,, high water ordinary spring tides) 


in construction. They may be 
in the form of large groynes, or 
big enough to form the quays of a 
lia'rbour. A protective wall or 
parapet on the exposed face may 
be carried up above the top level 
of the breakwater. The “ barrier 
effect ” is not only against rough 
seas : a breakwater at an entrance 
chamiel often also arrests the 
littoral drift. 

Harbour Protection 

Breakwaters forming harbours 
usually begin from the coast-line 
at some defined angle, then ex- 
tend seawards (fig. 1). At a given 
distance out they turn, thus en- 
closing an area of water forming 
the harbour. If the breakwater 
is to continue inwards, to meet the 
coast again, a gap is left, at the 
most suitable point, to give access 
from the sea to the protected area 
of water. 

The configuration of the coast 
may itself provide a natural 
barrier, so that it is necessary 
only to construct a breakwater 
on the weather side to form a har- 
bour. When the prevailing weather 
conditions and drift are towards 
the shore, protection parallel to 
the shore is necessary. 

Breakwaters must be carefully 
designed and strongly constructed 
to withstand exceptional sea and 
weather stresses. Wave pressures 
vary considerably, but intensities 
as high as tons per sq. ft. have 
been recorded. These high pres- 
sures act like hammer-blows on the 
structure of a breakwater and their 
frequency depends upon the wave 
amplitude, which sets up vibration. 
These successive hammer-blows 
tend to disintegrate the construc- 
tional work, and on occasions huge 
blocks, as heavy as 40 tons each, 
have been dislodged. 

Moreover the foreshore upon 
which the breakwater rests may 
be so scoured or denuded pf its 
normal protective deposit that 
the breakwater foundations are 
undermined. This is duo to the 
intense wave reaction set up by 
the breakwater itself, and to the 
diversionary effect upon the 
littoral drift. 

Methods of Structure 

The tide range, wave reach, 
prevailing weather conditions, 
and natural foundation of the site 
of a proposed breakwater govern 
the method of its construction. 
In the simplest type, rubble 
mounds are built up from the 
foreshore or sea bed by controlled 
tipping. The stones forming the 
breakwater are tipped to form a 


section somewhat similar to fig. 2. 
Such stones are usually graded, 
the heavier forming the outer or 
exposed faces, the smaller forming 
the core. 

Materials so deposited assume 
a natural slope of 30° to 45°, which 
slope determines the width of the 
work once the top width has 
been settled. Stones used in this 
method of construction cannot bo 
bonded, but additional stability 
can be given by cement grouting. 
This type of construction needs 
enormous quantities of stones and 
is costly. A notable example of 
the rubble breakwater is at Ply- 
mouth, which contains approx. 
4,000,000 tons of stones. The 
widest breakwater of this type is 
at Holyhead (460 ft.), the deepest 
at Alderney (100 ft.), and the 
longest at Cherbourg (2J m.). 
Sometimes old ships are sunk 
on the desired line of the break- 
water and filled with concrete to 
form a heavy core (fig. 3) over 
which protective stonework can be 
deposited. 

In another method the section 
consists of a stone-faced wall 
each side, behind which rough 
concrete is laid. The stones are 
usually dressed, laid in random 
courses, and bonded. Concrete 
blocks up to 40 tons in weight are 
sometimes used instead of stone. 

Base and Superstructure 

On some sites the foundation 
must be consolidated first to 
provide a secure base and then 
brought up to take the super- 
structure. If the water is not too 
deep the foundation can be 
brought up by consolidating with 
concrete placed in sacks. 


A typical section of this kind 
is shown in fig. 4. The super- 
structure consists of two heavy 
stone-faced walls, behind which 
the hearting of rubble or rough 
concrete is placed as each course 
is completed. The advantage of a 
stone facing is that in practice it 
is often difficult to ensure correct 
alinement of the heavy shuttering 
I’equired to construct a suitable 
concrete facing. 

Alternatively, suitable piles can 
be driven at intervals along the 
line of the proposed breakwater to 
the depths at which a satisfactory 
resistance is reached. The pile 
heads are then tied together and 
incorporated in the base for the 
superstructure (fig. 5). 

Use of Caissons 

Caissons are used in breakwater 
and harbour construction, as is 
shown in fig. 6. The buoyancy of 
the caissons, of iron or reinforced 
concrete, is sufiicient for them to 
be towed to the site of the proposed 
breakwater, where they are sunk 
in position by admitting water or 
adding concrete to them. Air-locks 
inside the caisson make it possible 
to continue excavation under 
water, the water pressure outside 
being neutralised by compressed 
air inside. 

When a firm subsoil has been 
reached the caisson is completely 
filled with concrete and forms "a 
foundation to receive the break- 
water. Caissons are sometimes 
plaxjed at intervals, sometimes close 
together ; across them is laid a 
heavy concrete cap which ties the 
whole stmeture together. During 
the Allied landings in Normandy in 
1944, concrete caissons made in 
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Great Britain were towed across 
the Channel to form breakwaters 
for the “ Mulberry ” (g.r.) har- 
bours constructed successfully at 
Arromanches, and less successfully 
at the east coast of the Cotentin 
peninsular. 

Protecting the Foundations 

If the foreshore in the immediate 
vicinity of the breakwater is 
unstable it is sometimes necessary 
to provide protection against the 
undermining of the foundations. 
Aprons are constructed in the form 
of stone pitched slopes on the sea- 
ward face of the breakwater, in- 
creasing in height towards the 
superstructure or main protective 
wall. The slope is extended to 
the position of maximum wave 
reaction and is sometimes termin- 
ated with a concrete berm (hori- 
zontal ledge). Maximum wave 
reaction will occur where the 
waves recoiling from the break- 
water meet the oncoming seas. 

Br^al, Michel Jules Alfred 
(1832-1915). French philologist, 
founder of the science of semantics. 
Born of French parentage, March 
26, 1832, at Landau, Bavaria, he 
was educated at Wissembourg, 
Metz, and Paris. In 1857 he went 
to Berlin, where he studied philol- 
ogy under Franz Bopp and Ernst 
Weber. After working in the Bib- 
liotheque Imperiale in Paris, he 
was professor of comparative 
grammar in the College de France, 
1866-1905. His Essai de Seman- 
tique, 1897, became the standard 
work on the study of the meaning 
of words. Other works were a 
translation into French of Bopp’s 
grammar, 1866-74, and an etym- 
ological Latin dictionary, 1885. 
He died Nov, 25, 1915. 

Bream. Name given to some 
fifteen species of fresh- water fish of 
the genus Abramis^ allied to the 
carp. The only British species are 
the common bream (A. hrama) and 



Bream, a tresh-water fish. The 
common bream, Abramis brama 


the white bream {A. blicca). In 
Ireland these sometimes attain a 
weight of 14 lb. Being free and 
rather bold feeders, bream are 
often taken in large numbers after 
^oiind- baiting. Their flesh has 
little to recommend it. They may 
be recognized by their deep and 


laterally compressed body and the 
shortness of the dorsal fin. The sea 
bream {Pagellm centrodontus) is in 
no ■way allied to the fresh-w'ater 
breams. See Sea Bream. 

Breast. In human anatomy, 
the mammary gland of the female. 
The breast varies considerably in 
position, size, and shape among 
different races and in different 
women. In the young girl, and 
before suckling, the breast is 
attached fairly high to the thorax 
and tends to be more or less coni- 
cal in shape. This is the form 
which is generally most admired 
by sculptors, and is the type most 
frequently represented in ancient 
Greek statuary. In older women, 
and after the breast has subserved 
its normal function, it becomes 
more elongated and pendulous, 
and in some primitive races the 
length is so great that the mother 
is able to carry her child on her 
back and suckle it by means of the 
breast throwm over the shoulder. 

In structure the breast consists 
of a number of lobes subdivided 
into lobules in which the milk is 
secreted, and which terminate in 
the milk-ducts opening on the nip- 
ple. During pregnancy the breast 
enlarges and becomes firmer, the 
veins are more prominent, and the 
pigmentation round the nipple is 
more marked. 

Diseases of the Breast. Acute 
inflammation of the breast is most 
likely to occur in pregnant women 
and during the first month after 
delivery, the most frequent cause 
being infection through a sore or 
crack on the nipple. Suppuration 
may lead to formation of an ab- 
scess. The condition is one which 
calls for prompt medical attention, 
for it may not only injure the 
mother’s health but may harm the 
infant by interfering with feeding. 
Chronic inflammation may occur 
after the infant is weaned, or may 
be the result of a blow, or may 
occur in women who are nearing 
the “ change of life.” Engorge- 
ment can be controlled by treat- 
ment with appropriate endocrine 
substances. 

Cancer attacks the breast more 
frequently than any other organ of 
the body in the female, with the 
possible exception of the uterus. 
The death rate, however, from 
cancer of the breast is higher than 
that from cancer of the uterus. 
The disease is about equally preva- 
lent m the single and married up 
to the age of 45, but after that age 
it is much more common in the 
single than in the married and 
widowed. Cancer of the breast 
can only be cured by a surgical 


operation for the removal of the 
breast and the adjacent tissues and 
organs which are affected. The 
operation, though large and serious, 
is not in itself dangerous to women 
who are otherwise healthy. When 
the disease is recognized early, 
and while it is confined to the 
breast, prospects of permanent 
recovery are very good ; long delay 
probably means the disease has 
spread too far for eradication. Con- 
trary to popular belief, pain is a 
late symptom in cancer. In rare 
cases the rudimentary breast in the 
male may become the seat of 
cancer ; any tumour in the male 
breast should cause immediate 
anxiety. Other forms of tumour 
may affect the breast, but none 
is so serious as cancer. 

Breast-Bone or Sternum. In 
anatomy, the bone which forms 
the central part of the front of the 
chest of warm-blooded verte- 
brates. In the human being it con- 
sists of three main parts. The 
upper, called the manubrium, arti- 
culates with the clavicle or collar- 
bone on each side. It has a deep 
notch on the upper border, which 
forms the base of the pit of the 
neck. The sides of the manubrium 
articulate with the first pair of ribs. 

The second portion or body is 
attached to the manubrium above, 
and on the point of juncture 
articulates with the second pair of 
ribs. It is marked on the surface by 
three slight transverse elevations, 
indicating separate segments from 
which the body was originally 
formed. The third, fourth, and 
fifth pairs of ribs articulate with 
the body opposite these ridges, 
and the sixth pair articulates ■w-ith 
it near the lower end. 

The third part, the ensiform 
process, remains cartilaginous un- 
til some years after birth. It is 
attached above to the body of the 
sternum, and articulates here with 
the seventh pair of ribs. 

Pigeon-breast is a condition 
caused by rickets in which, owing 
to the sinking in of the riba, the 
sternum becomes unduly promi- 
nent. Funnel-breast is a condition 
in which the central part of the 
sternum is deeply depressed. It is 
sometimes seen in cobblers as a 
result of long-continued pressure 
against the chest while at work. 

The marrow in the cavity of this 
bone is easily accessible, and under 
a local anaesthetic a specimen 
can be withdrawn by a trochar and 
canula. When it is examined 
under the microscope valuable 
information about the condition 
of the blood-forming mechanisms 
of the bodv is obtained. 
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! ! Brechin. City, royal burgh, and 

# market town of Angus county, 

I ■ , , fScotland. It is on the South Esk, 

' Jo lies 8 m, 

, - Usiopril,' 

century cathedral (used as the 

L . - - ■• * ■ ' i« . .» wi the work was produced in London 

Breastplate. 1. Worn by French ouiraaaiers. 2. English Life Guards officer’s (as The Threepenny Opera) in 
brewtplate. 3. Spanish, 16th cent., with pattern in silver relief. 4. Breastplate In 10^*^ Rrfi(>ht fl^^rfnhr Jd 

with precious stones, representing the twelve tribes, worn by Jewish high priest ir 

lie returned to E. Germany in 1948, 

Breasted, James Henhy (1865- It appears to have been made first and created his own company which 
1935). American Egyptologist, of leather, then of bronze or brass, achieved considerable artistic 
BornatRockford, Illinois, Aug. 27, The term breastplate is also success in Mutter Courage und ihro 
1865, he studied at Chicago, Yale, applied to a part of the dress Kinder (mother Courage and her 
and Berlin. Ho collected in Egypt W'orn in the sanctuary by the children), DerKaukasische Kreido- 
for Chicago university, 1894-95, Jewish high priest (Exod. 28 and kreis (the Caucasian chalk circle), 

a.nH HnrinCr IQfkn— m Ar1 TLr>. 



and during 1900-01 collated docu- 39). It was a kind of pouch or' 
ments in European musesums for pocket, of richly embroidered 
the Imperial Egyptian Dictionary, cloth, attached to the ephod or 
His History of Egypt to the Persian waistcoat, set with twelve precious 
Conquest, 1906, was based on all stones engraven with the names 
available historical source-material of each of tho twelve tribes of 
(which he published in trans. as Israel, and containing the Urim 


and others of his plays. He pub- 
lished vols. of satirical poems and 
ballads, 1927, 1934, and 1939. 
Brecht died in East Berlin on 
Aug. 14, 1956. 

Breckinridge, John Cabell 
(1821-76). Amei'ican soldier and 


Ancient Records of Egypt, 6 vols., and Thummim by means of which politician. Born near Lexington, 


1905-07). His more popular work the Divine will 
Ancient Times was revised in 1935. might be asccr- 
Made professor of Egyptology and tained (1 Sam. 
Oriental History at Chicago in 28). It is also 
1905, he directed its Nubian ex- called the momo- 
peditions, 1905-07, publishing Tho rial, because it 
Temples of Lower Nubia, 1906, and served to remind 
The Monuments of Sudanese the high priest 
Nubia, 1908. Director from 1919 of his representa- 
of the Oriental Institute at tive character ; 
Chicago, he died Dec. 2, 1936. and the breast- 
Breastplate. Piece of defensive plate of judge- 
armour for the breast. It was used ment. 
by Greeks and other early soldiers, Breath (A.S. 
beautiful examples having been braedh). Name 
found at Mycenae ; also by the given to both the 
Romans. The introduction of suits act and time of 
of armour made it unnecessary, respiration (q,v.). 
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Brechin. The 13th century cathedral 


Kentucky, Jan. 
21, 1821, he be- 
came a lawyer. 
He served in tho 
Mexican War, and 
was elected to 
Congress in 1851. 
Chosen vice-presi- 
dent of the U.S.A. 
in 1856, he was 
nominated for the 
presidency in 1860 
by a section of 
the Democrats. 
Douglas was nomi- 
nated by another 
section, with 
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and ancient round tower, 100 ft high the result t hu t 
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Brecknockshire. Inland county oi South Wales, notable loi its mountain 
chains and deep, fertile valleys. It is watered by the rivers Wye and ITsk 


Lincoln, the Republican candi- 
date, was elected. Breckinridge at 
once supported the secession of 
the South and joined the Con- 
federate army. He took part in 
the battles of Shiloh, Chicka- 
mauga, and Cold Harbor, and was 
Jefferson Davis’s war secretary 
in 1865. He died at Lexington, 
May 17, 1875. 

Brecknocksliire ob Bbegon- 
SHiBE. South-east county of 
Wales. Lying next to the boun- 
dary between the principality and 
England, its greatest length is 38 
m., greatest breadth 33 m., and its 
area 733 sq. m. Its beauty is 
enhanced by three mt. ranges, 
separated by the valleys of the Usk 
and Yrfon, which attain their high- 
est alt. in Pen-y-Fan (2,907 ft.), 
the loftiest summit of the Brecon 
Beacons and of S. Wales. The chief 
rivers are the Wye, partly separat- 
ing the county from Radnorshire, 
and the Usk. The sod, except in 
the valleys, is not generally adapt- 
able to cultivation. 

Part of the county lies within 
the Welsh coalfield, and iron, 
copper, lead, and limestone are 


found. There are several tlourish- 
ing ironworks. The worsted and 
woollen industries have declined. 
The county is intersected by the 
railway and by the Brecon and 
Abergavenny Canal. Welsh is the 
language of more than half the 
population. With Radnorshire it 
forms a county constituency. The 
most important towns are Brecon 
(county town), Brynmawr, Builth 
Wells, Crickhowell, Hay. Pop. 
(1951) 56,508. 

Occupied by the Romans about 
A.D. 75, Brecon was taken from 
the Welsh by the Saxons in 728, 
and became a stronghold of the 
Normans. LleweUyn, the last of 
the Welsh Black Princes, met his 
death near Builth in 1282. Re- 
mains of stone circles, cairns, and 
cromlechs are among the relics of 
the British and Roman periods. 
Consult History of the County of 
Brecknock, T. Jones, 1930. 

Brecon or Brecknock. Bor- 
ough and county town ; also mar- 
ket town of Brecknockshire, Wales. 
It is on the river Usk, 35 m. N. of- 
Cardiff by railway. A British 
town and a Roman station, it itS 


picturesquely placed, and has a 
coUegiate school founded by Henry 
VIIL The industries are mainly 
agricultural. Henry Vaughan , the 
poet, was a physician here, and 
Mrs. Siddons was a native. Market 
day, Fri. Pop. (1951) 6,470. 

l^reda. Large Italian aircraft 
manufacturing company of Mdan. 
Breda aircraft, notably the type 
65 bomber-fighter monoplane and 
the type 88 Lince bomber, were 
used by the Italians in North 
Africa during the Second Great 
War. The bomber-fighter was 
fitted with a 1,000 h.p. Fiat radial 
engine and armed with four Breda- 
Safat machine-guns. The Lince 
was a twin-engined machine. 

Breda. Town of the Nether- 
lands, in North Brabant. It is situ- 
ated at the confluence of the Aa 
and the Merk, 59 m. by rly. E.N.E. 
of Flushing. The principal church, 
near the market place, dates from 
the 13th century. The old fortifica- 
tions were dismantled in 1876. 
Carpets, cloth, and hats are manu- 
factured. The surrender of Breda 
to the Spaniards, June, 1625, is the 
subject of Velazquez’s painting Las 
Lanzas. The treaty of Breda, July, 
1667, closed the Second Dutch 
War, 1665-67. On May 11 , 1940, 
German parachutists seized key- 
points in and around Breda, which 
was not liberated until Oct. 29, 
1944 ; the town was undamaged. 
Pop. (1947) 85,294. 

Breda, Declaration of. Pro- 
clamation issued by Charles II just 
before his restoration. Dated April 
4, 1660, it promised that, if re- 
stored, he would, subject to the 
assent of parliament, grant a full 
amnesty, liberty of conscience, 
settlement of all claims to landed 
property, and payment of arrears 
to Monk’s soldiers. 

Brederode, Count Henry of 
(1531-68). One of the leaders of 
the beginning of the revolt of the 
Netherlands against Spain. Born 
at Brussels in Dec., 1531, he be- 
longed to an old and noble family. 
About 1560 he embraced the re- 
formed religion and became a sup- 
porter of William the Silent, prince 
of Orange. On April 5, 1566, at the 
head of a troop of 200 horsemen, 
he presented to the governor of the 
Low Countries, Margaret of Parma, 
a petition against the tyranny of 
Cardinal Granvelle. Five days 
later he gave a great feast in Brus- 
sels at which 3^00 nobles banded 
themselves together into the com- 
pany of the Gueux (beggars) 
vowed to oppose Spanish tyranny 
in the Netherlands. The duke of 
Alva, who had succeeded Margaret 
as governor, banished Brederode 
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in 1567. He died in exile in Ger- 
many Feb. 15, 1568. 

Brederoo, Gerbuand Adri 
aans.oon (1585-1618). Dutch 
poet and dramatist. Born in Am- 
.sterdam, March 16, 1585, the son 
of a shoemaker, he began life as an 
artist. He ranks as the greatest 
comic dramatist of Holland. The 
best of his plays are Het Moortje 
(1615) and De Spaaiische Braban- 
der (1618). He died Aug. 2.‘1, 1618, 

Bredon. Village of Worcester- 
shire, England. Close to the river 
Avon and not far from the Glou- 
cestershire border, it is 3 m. JSi. of 
Tewkesbury and has a rly. station. 
There are a Norman and Decorated 
church and a tithe-barn. Pop. 
(1951) 1,028. Bredon Hill (961 ft.) 
to the N. commands a famous 
view — the “coloured counties” of 
A. E. Housman’s poem Bredon 
Hill. Bredon was the .site of a 
Roman-British settlement.' 

Breeches (Lat. bracae). Cloth- 
ing for the lower part of the body 
and legs. Modern breeches reach to 
the knee only, and are mostly used 
for riding, but among Celtic and 
barbaric nations bracae wore long, 
baggy garments gathered in at the 
ankle. In the 16th century the 
hose, which was another name for 
breeches, were separated from the 
latter. The shape of breeches 
ranges from the old baggy trousers 
to the tight garments puffed at the 
top of the time of Henry VIII, and 
from the petticoat breeches of the 
Stuarts to the tight knee breeches 
worn in the reign of William Til, 
and still used in court dress. 

Breeches Buoy. Device for 
rescuing persons from ships 
wrecked off shore. A breeches 
buoy consists of a pair of short- 


legged canvas breeches suspended 
by the waist from a circular life- 
buoy of cork. It is attached by 
short ropes to a block which runs 
upon a hawser stretched from ship 
to shore and is drawn to land by 
hauling lines. The person to be 
rescued .sits in the buoy with his 
legs projecting through the holes 
in the breeches. When it is neces- 
sary to link ship with shore by 
breeches buoy, a light line is 
fired by rocket to the ship and the 
main hawser is then hauled 
aboard and secured. Weather per- 
mitting, a breeches buoy can be 
used in mid-ocean to transfer a 
person from one ship to another. 

Breechloader. Firearm that 
can be loaded at the breech instead 
of at the muzzle. Breech loading 



Breechloader. Double-barrelled shot- 
gun with cartridge ejector 


was a development consequent 
upon the rifling of barrels. The 
first practical hreechloading. rifle 
was invented by an American 
named Hall in 1811 ; the chamber 
rose on a hinge for loading. In 
1812, Captain Pauly, one of 
Napoleon'’8 officers, evolved a 
breechloader with a swinging 
block. Both these early firearms 
suffered from the defect that there 


was no efficient method of sealing 
the breech, so that when the rifle 
was fired a large proportion of the 
gases generated by the discharge 
flashed back to the firer. It was 
not until 1841, when Dreyse in- 
vented his breechloading needle 
gun using rimmed cartridges, that 
the . breechloader became a prac- 
tical proposition. By 1866 breech- 
loading rifles using a bolt contain- 
ing the firing pin, and sliding 
axially with the bore, had come 
into general use. In 1870 the 
French and German armies fought 
with breechloading needle or 
firing-pin rilles ; the French using 
the Chassopot and the Germans 
the Snider. All niodern broech- 
loading rifles are refinements of 
one or the other. 

The earliest example of a 
brcechloading smooth-bore gun is 
the arquebus made for Henry VIII 
in 1537 and now in the Tower of 
London. No further progress was 
made until 1836, when Casimer 
Lefauelieux, a French gunsmith, 
invented a douhle-barrolled breech- 
loading shot-gun. Although a 
crude weapon in many respects, it 
utilised the modern shot-gun prin- 
ciple of havip/g the barrels tip 
downward from a hinge near the 
breech. Lefaucheux also invented 
a pin-fire paper cartridge which at 
the instant of its discharge ex- 
panded at the base and sealed the 
breech. Later types of breech- 
loader shot-gun were the Bastin 
action, in which the barrels were 
actuated by a lever and swung 
forward and backw’ard on the 
front of the stock ; the turnover 
breeoh, in w-hich the barrels re- 
volved to the right on a pinion to 
admit the cartridge ; and the side 



Breeches as worn in different periods. Lelt to right : French, 15th century ; French, 16th century ; 

British, 18th century ; British, court dress, 20th century 
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motion, in which the barrels were 
swung vertically under the breech 
action. The top-lever action for 
locking and unlocking the barrels 
introduced in 1860 became stand- 
ard on almost all breechloading 
shotguns. 

Breede. River of Cape of Good 
Hope province, S. Africa. Rising 
in the Warm Bokkeveld, it passes 
through fine mountain scenery 
near Ceres, receives the waters of 
the Hex river, and enters the sea 
at Port Beaufort, St, Sebastian 
Bay. The last few miles are 
navigable. 

Breeding; of Animals and 
Plants. Rearing and propagat- 
ing animals and plants in such a 
way as to improve their quality. 
Some such process must have 
begun as soon as primitive man 
domesticated his first animals and 
planted his first crops : those 
animals or plants which excelled 
in desirable traits would be more 
highly valued and hence more 
likely to be preserved to propagate 
their kind. At a later stage breed- 
ing became a deliberate process, 
and eventually developed into a 
craft. The evolution during the 
20th century of scientific theories 
of heredity [see Genetics) has led 
to some extent to the transforma- 
tion of breeding from a craft into 
a science. 

Animals. Until the middle of 
the 18th century, livestock every- 
where was of poor quality, and no 
definite breeds existed. The rise 
of animal breeding was stimulated 
and made possible by the agri- 
cultural revolution in the Great 
Britain of that period. With 
enclosure of the land the identity 
of a herd or flock could be pre- 
served, and uncontrolled crossing 
prevented ; while the great in- 
crease in supplies of animal fodder 
gave the necessary basis on which 
to build breeds of high pro- 
ductivity. One generation of 
British breeders was able to 
double or treble the productivity 
of livestock and to originate 
breeds of which the descendants 
stock large areas of the world 
today. Particular mention in this 
connexion is due to Robert Bake- 
well (1725-1795) who created the 
Leicester breed of sheep ; John 
EUman (1753-1832), the creator 
of the Southdown breed of sheep ; 
and Charles Colling (1751-1836) 
who founded the Shorthorn breed 
of cattle. 

The aim of the breeder is to 
change the hereditary constitution 
of -his animals or plants so that 
they shall regularly manifest cer- 
tain desirable qualities under 


given conditions of management or 
cultivation. Thus until abundant 
pastures are available it is not 
possible to create a high-yielding 
breed of dairy cattle, since more 
milk cannot be got out of a cow 
than has been put into it in the 
form of fodder. Conversely, high- 
yielding dairy cattle are useless in 
the absence of appropriate en- 
vironmental conditions : British 
shorthorns waste and sicken w'hen 
transported to tropical conditions 
under which the unimproved local 
cattle thrive. 

The Breeder's Task 

Once the breeder has a clear 
picture of the type of animal or 
plant he wants, the purposes for 
wRich he wants it, and the con- 
ditions to which it must be 
adapted, his task falls into three 
parts : to introduce heritable 

variations ; to foster the desirable 
variations and eliminate the un- 
desirable ones until he attains the 
type at which he is aiming ; to 
fix the desired type so that it 
breeds true. 

The material with which the 
breeder starts may already con- 
tain sufficient heritable variability 
for his purpose. If the stock shows 
little tendency to vary, and is far 
removed from the desired type, 
heritable novelty is usually intro- 
duced by crossing. 

The main object may be to 
introduce specific variations : for 
example, to combine together in 
one breed a number of characters 
already fully developed in tw'o or 
three different breeds. The sim- 
plest instance of this is the trans- 
ference from one breed to another 
of a Mendelian dominant character 
{e.g. absence of horns in cattle) 
by repeated back- crossing. The 
main object, on the other hand, 
may be a non-specific increase in 
the general level of variability as 
a basis for the subsequent selection 
of those variations which chance 
to be favourable. For this purpose 
the crossing of more distantly 
related forms is a usual practice, 
since this is followed by a greater 
release of variability. 

There are some circumstances 
in which the first generation only 
of a cross is of economic value, 
either because further generations 
cannot be bred [e.g. the mule, 
which is sterile) or because the 
quality decfines steeply in sub- 
sequent generations [e.g. hybrid 
com). But generally the breeder’s 
main activity consists in guiding 
his material in the desired direc- 
tion by the selection in each 
generation of the most favourable 


variant forms. “Mass selection” 
is the simplest way whereby the 
parents of the next generation are 
chosen on the basis of their own 
performance only. This leads to 
difficulties over qualities which 
are manifested in one sex only : 
a bull cannot be directly assessed 
for milking capacity or a cock for 
egg production. Attempts are 
therefore commonly made to 
judge by other qualities, for 
instance the so-called show 
points ” of a bull w’hich are 
believed to be correlated with its 
capacity to transmit the desired 
quality to its daughters. The 
evidence that such correlations 
exist is slender, and harm has 
been done through exaggerated 
attention to show points. 

A second method of selection, 
often used to reinforce the first, is 
to judge by pedigree. Pedigree is 
a valuable guide provided that 
undue attention is not paid to 
outstanding individuals in the 
remote ancestry. It is the im- 
mediate ancestors, primarily the 
parents, which make the greatest 
liered itary contribution . 

Examination of Progeny 

But the best guide to the trans- 
mitting power of an individual 
is to see what it actually transmits, 
i.e. to examine a sample of the 
progeny before accepting or reject- 
ing the individual for further 
breeding. Progeny testing is 
much used, particularly in live- 
stock breeding where artificial 
insemination allows a large sample 
of progeny to bo raised and 
assessed while the animal under 
test is still at the beginning of its 
reproductive life. 

Having established a breed or 
variety exhibiting in some of its 
members all the desired qualities, 
the next task is to fix these quali- 
ties in the breed, i.e. all the mem- 
bers of the breed must manifest 
these qualities uniformly, and 
breed true for them in succeeding 
generations. Continued selection 
itself tends towards this result 
through repeated elimination of 
unwanted genetic variation. Some 
degree of inbreeding is also 
necessary, if only to the extent of 
not crossing outside the breed. 
Rigorous inbreeding involving the 
mating together of close relatives 
is often used. The 18th-century 
pioneers of British animal breed- 
ing encountered much opposition 
on moral and religious grounds to 
the incest involved in their line- 
breeding procedures. 

Once fixed, a superior breed of 
animals can rapidly be propagated 
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by using pedigree sires on succes- 
sive generations of an inferior herd . 
In this way a large herd can be 
“ graded up ” in five or six 
generations virtually to the level 
of quality and uniformity of the 
pedigree breed. 

Plants. An early landmark in 
the history of plant breeding was 
the publication in 1694 of Cameu'er’s 
De Sexu Plantarum Epistola 
(letter concerning the sox of 
plants). The recognition of sex 
in plants made possible for the 
first time the deliberate creation 
of new forms by crossing ; but 
advantage was not taken of the 
discovery until 1719 when Fair- 
child artificially crossed sweet 
william {Bimithm harhaius) and 
carnation ( Dianthus car y op liyllns ) . 
This was followed by a spate of 
work on hybridisation and selec- 
tion by many European experi- 
menters : in horticultural plants 
by Kolreuter (1733-1806), Knight 
(1759-1838), Gitrtner (1722-1850), 
and Mendel (1822-84) whose 
paper on crosses in the garden pea 
profoundly influenced the growth 
of genetics in the 20th century ; 
in cereals by Shorriff (1789-1847), 
Louis de Vilmorin (1816-60) and 
his son Henri de Vilmorin (1843- 
1899). In habitually self -fertilising 
species of plants, close and con- 
tinued inbreeding has given ex- 
cellent results. The de Vilmorin 
wheats originated from single 
plants and remained vigorous and 
true to type after almost a century 
of self-fertilisation. In other 
organisms inbreeding should be 
used with caution, for it is oftcfi 
associated with a decline in 
economic qualities of growth rate, 
resistance to disease and adverse 
conditions, fertility etc. It also 
sometimes results in a loss of 
uniformity in outward qualities, 
owing to increased sensitivity to 
environmental causes of variation. 

Species hybrids in plants can 
sometimes be rendered fertile and 
true-breeding by artificial doubling 
of the chromosome number {see 
Polyploidy), Fixation presents no 
prob ems in those plants which 
can be propagated by non -sexual 
means {e.g. by rooting or grafting 
cuttings, layering, dividing tubers). 
This is because breeding true is 
the rule in vegetative reproduc- 
tion. In the few exceptions 
known, the causes are obscure. 

Hybrid Vigour. Decline in 
vigour sometimes accompanies in- 
breeding ; conversely, increased 
vigour often results from wide 
crossing. The mule, a cross be- 
tween different species, exhibits 
sufficient additional strength and 


hardiness to outweigh the draw- 
back of sterility. Outstanding 
meat qualities make some sterile 
duck hybrids highly valuable com- 
mercially. Crosses between breeds 
within a species sometimes give 
excellent results, e.g. the popular 
Blackface-Border Leicester com- 
bination in English sheep farming. 

These examples have been 
chosen because tht^y appear to 
involve more than the simple 
restoration by crossing of vigour 
lost in prior inbreeding. Such 
simple restoration has been the 
basis of a very successful method 
of maize breeding in the U.S.A. 
Inbred lines of maize are produced 
on a large scale by self-fertilisation 
for the solo purpose of producing 
vigorous and uniform hybrid corn 
by crossing. In some combinations 
greater yields are obtained than 
in the original outbred varieties, 
probably owing to the purging by 
the inbreeding process of harmful 
recessive factors. But it is not clear 
that the gain outweighs the cost and 
effort of producing and maintain- 
ing the inbred lines, as compared 
with the results of crossing be- 
tween different outbred varieties. 

In most western countries much 
genetical research has been devoted 
to questions of theoretical biology ; 
the results have done more to pro- 
vide the breeder with explanations 
of what he is already doing than to 
introduce new procedures. But 
important contributions have been 
made in instances where econom- 
ically valuable characters segre- 
gate as single Mendelian factors. In 
plants the characters differentiat- 
ing popcorn from sweet corn and 
nectarines from peaches are ex- 
amples, as also are some types of 
disease-resistance in cereals and 
fioral characters in ornamental 
plants. In animals examples are 
the polled (hoiTiless) character in 
cattle and the short legs of the 
Ancon brood of sheep. 

The variation of most economic 
characters is determined by the 
joint action of a large number of 
genetic and environmental factors. 
Attempts have been made to 
develop a Mendelian calculus of 
multifactorial inheritance, and 
thereby to derive rules and criteria 
on which to base selection. This 
method requires the assumption 
that the genetic units act addi- 
tively on the development of the 
character in independence of each 
other and of variations in the en- 
vironment. The extent to which 
this assumption holds in practice 
is not clear, but it is knowm in some 
instances to be seriously in error. 
On the other hand the emphasis 


laid by Mendelian genetics on the 
distinction between outward quali- 
ties (phenotype) and underlying 
genetic constitution (genotype) 
has been of great value in pro- 
moting the spread of progeny- 
testing in stockbreeding. 

In contrast to western genetic- 
ists, Russian geneticists of the 
school founded by the plant- 
breeder Michurin (1855-1935) put 
more emphasis on application to 
practice than on fundamental 
theory. Their precepts, as en- 
forced by T. D. Lysenko in the 
years following the Second Great 
War, were not so much innova- 
tions as revivals of ideas current 
among 19th-century British breed - 
ei’s, particularly the belief that the 
direct action of environmental 
conditions can influence the hered- 
itary constitution. Working from 
this basis Michurin and his fol- 
lowers claimed that they had added 
many practical aids to scientific 
breeding. Corandt MendeTs Prin- 
ciples of Heredity, W. Bateson, 
1913; The Evolution of Genetic 
Systems, C. D. Darlington, 1939; 
The Science of Animal Breeding in 
Britain, F. H. A. and J. Marshall, 
1947 ; Agrobiology, T. D. Lysenko, 
Eng. trana., 1954; Breeding Cows 
for Milk, A. L. Hewitt, 1955. 

Breeze Block. Concrete build- 
ing slab made from three parts of 
furnace ash, one part of sand, and 
one part of Portland cement. The 
blocks are cheap and light, and are 
used for building interior walla and 
I)artitionR. Clinker blocks are made 
from cement, sand, and cinders and 
other solid residue from furnaces. 

Bregenz. Town of Austria, 
capital of the prov. of Vorarlberg, 
Situated at the E. end of Lake 
Constance, 6 m. S.E. of Lindau, it 
consists of the old town on a hill 
and the new town in the plain 
below. The church of S. Gall has 
an old tower, and the museum con- 
tains Roman antiquities. There is 
trade in grain, cattle, and cotton 
and silk goods. The Brigantium of 
the Romans, Bregenz was long the 
seat of a countship, which passed 
in the 16th century to the Haps- 
burgs. Pop. (1951) 20,277. 

Brehon Laws. Ancient legal 
system which prevailed in Ireland 
for more than 1,000 years before 
the 17th century. The word bre- 
hon is an Anglo-Irish form of the 
Gaelic brithem and means a judge. 
Six volumes published, 1866-1901, 
under the title Ancient Laws ol 
Ireland, contained translations of 
MSS., dating from the 8th to th(‘ 
1 3th century. The largest and 
most valuable of these M§S. is the 
Senchus Mor (Great Book of Old 
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Law), which, though incomplete, 
fills more than two volumes in the 
translations. Historical evidence 
traces this back to the 5th century, 
while another document, the Book 
of Aieill, belongs partly to the 3rd 
and partly to the 7th century. 

The laws cover a wide field, and 
from them a faithful picture of 
social life and custom in Ireland 
for a long period of time may be 
drawn. The tribe or clan (fine) is 
the unit, and at the assemblies of 
the tribes the laws were pro- 
claimed. A proportion of the land 
was under private ownership ; 
the rest belonged to the tribe and 
was held in common. Society was 
graded from the supreme king of 
Erin, through provinciEil kings, 
nobles, tribal chiefs, and clans- 
men to serfs. The education and 
foster care of the children, crime, 
including murder, and contracts 
relating to property are all dealt 
with at length. Reparation for 
injury is the governing principle, 
and revenge and retaliation are 
discountenanced. 

Breisach or Alt Breisa.ch. 
Town of W. Germany, in the Land 
of Baden- Wtirttemberg. It is 
on the right or eastern bank of the 
Rhine, 14 m. W.N.W. of Freiburg 
on the rly. to Colmar. Its interest 
is mainly historical, and due to its 
position on the river, but it has 
a trade in wine, corn, etc. The 
chief building is the minster, an 
imposing but irregular structure, 
richly decorated within. Across 
the Rhine is Neu Breisach. 

Breisach was a strong fortress 
and was frequently besieged. Called 
Mons Brisiacus, it was a stronghold 
of the Gauls and later a Roman 
fortress. In the Middle Ages it was 
a free city of Germany, one of the 
main defences of the kingdom. It 
was taken from the emperor during 
the Thirty Years’ War. In 1648 
it was given to France, to be 
restored to the emperor in 1697, 
when the French built Neu 
Breisach. It passed again to 
France and was again recovered 
by Germany during the 18th 
century. In 1796 the French took 
it, bnt by the settlement of 1815 
Baden, to which it had belonged 
since 1805, was confirmed in its 
possession. 

Breisgaa (Ger. gau^ district). 
Bistrictof Baden- W urttemberg, W. 
Germany. It stretches along the E. 
side of the Rhine from Basel to 
Rehl, and contains the southern 
part of the Black Forest. Freiburg 
is its chief town. As a county it 
was ruled in the Middle Ages by 
various families, and later passed 
in part to the Hapsburgs. The 


French overran it more than once, 
but it remained German, and in 
1805 was divided between Baden 
and Wurttemberg. In 1810 Baden 
secured the whole district. 

Breitenfeld, Battle of. Fought 
Sept. 17 (N.S.), 1631, between the 
Swedes and their Saxon allies 
under Gustav us Adolphus and the 
Imperialists under Tilly. The aim 
of Gustavus was to strengthen his 
army by alliances with Branden- 
burg and Saxony before he ad- 
vanced southward to meet his foes. 
While he negotiated, Magdeburg, 
which he had undertaken to 
relieve, was sacked in May by 
Tilly’s troops. In Sept., the elector 
of Saxony joined the king, and 
Gustavus immediately marched 
out to battle from his entrenched 
camp at Werben. 

The battle took place near the 
village of Breitenfeld, about 6 m. 
from Leipzig. Each army formed 
a long line in traditional formation, 
infantry in the centre, cavalry on 
the wfings, and artillery in front. 

The fight began with an ai*til- 
lery duel followed by a charge of 
Tilly’s horse, who, led by Pappen- 
heim, bore round to the right 
fiank of the Swedes. The men 
in the latter position turned to 
receive this blow, and after a 
savage encounter drove off their 
foes. At the other end of the field, 
however, the Saxons had been put 
to flight, and while they were 
being chased a decision was 
reached elsewhere. Tilly’s infantry 
crashed into the exposed left flank 
of the Swedes, who turned to face 
them, and a desperate struggle 
followed. It was decided in favour 
of the Swedes, as the troops from 
their other wing, who had just 
routed Pappenheim’s horsemen, 
occupied the positions vacated by 
the Imperialist foot, and turned 
their own guns upon them. Upon 
this the Imperialists began to fall 
back and were soon in full retreat. 

The numbers were fairly equal, 
the Imperialists being about 32,000 
strong and their enemies somewhat 
more. The losses were about 10,000 
Imperialists killed and wounded, 
and 6,000 Swedes and Saxons. 
Many Imperialists were made 
prisoners, and Tilly’s army, having 
lost all its guns, was practically 
routed and destroyed. He himself 
was wounded, but escaped. 

Breithom. Mountain peak of 
the Pennine Alps {q.v.). It is situ- 
ated between the Matterhorn and 
Monte Rosa, S. of Zermatt, on the 
Italo- Swiss frontier. Height, 
13,685 ft. On the N. flows the 
Gorner Glacier ; from the S., that 
of Monte Rosa. 


Breitkopf, Johann Gottlob 
Immanuel (1719-94). A German 
printer. Born at Leipzig, Nov. 23, 
1719, son of Bernhard Christoph 
Breitkopf (1695-1777), who founded 
a printing firm later called Breit- 
kopf & Hartel, he invented music 
type in 1754, and was the author 
of treatises on map printing (1777), 
book printing (1779), and on the 
origins of playing-cards, linen 
paper, and woodcuts (1784-1801). 
He died Jan. 28, 1794. 

Breitmann, Hans. Name by 
which Charles Godfrey Leland (g.v.) 
was known after the publication 
of his Hans Breitmann’s Ballads. 

Breitscheid, Rudolf ( 1874 - 
1945). German economist. Born 

at Cologne, Nov. 2, 1874, he was 
educated at Munich and Marburg 
universities, and was chairman of 
a democratic union, 1903-12. He 
voted against the war budget, 
1917, and after the German revo- 
lution the following year he be- 
came first Prussian minister of the 
interior. A member of the Reich- 
stag, 1920-33, he was the Socialist 
party’s expert on foreign policy, 
close collaborator with Stresemann 
and a brilliant and fearless speaker. 
When Hitler assumed power he 
went into exile in France. Ho was 
given up to the Gestapo, Feb. 11, 
1941, by the Vichy govt., and his 
death at Buchonwald was re- 
ported Sept. 15, 1945. 

Bremen. Former independent 
and republican state within the 
German empire and the Wpimar 
republic, now forming a Land of 
W. Germany. The state consisted 
of the city of Bremen and the de- 
tached territories of the ports of 
Bremerhaven and Vegesack, the 
first at the mouth of the river 
Weaer, the second farther inland, 
on the right bank. Total area is 
156 sq. m., pop. (eat. 1955) 629,000. 
85 p.c. of whom are Protestants. 
The large majority of this pop. is 
engaged in industry and trade, 
connected with Bremen’s r6Ie as 
the second biggest port of Ger- 
many ; in the rural communities 
fishing is the main occupation 
apart from some agriculture and 
cattle breeding. 

Bremen was created a bishopric 
in 788, united with Hamburg by 
an archbishop in 845, emancipated 
from clerical rule in the 13th cen- 
tury. From 1260, it played an im- 
portant part in the Hanseatic 
League until the league decayed 
in the 17th century. In 1522 
the reformed religion was intro- 
duced into Bremen by Henry of 
Zutphen. who was burned through 
the influence of Archbishop Chris- 
toph of Brunswick (1487-1558) ; 
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Protestantism became the state re- the new empire, but joined the 
Hgion 618. In the Thirty Years’ customs union with Prussia and 
War Bremen fell into Swedish the other members only in 1888. 
hands, though the city was in 1646 Modernisation of the port made it 
recognized as a free city. The once more possible for large vessels 
citizens finally bought their inde- to go to Bremen itself, there help- 
pendence from Sweden by the ing to- develop a great industry, 
cession of their territories at the After the First Great W^’ac Bremen 
mouth of the Weser. This con- came, for a period of nearly three 
siderable area, over 2,000 sq. m. months, under Communist rule 
with the capital of Stade. was and was eventually liberated by 
described as the duchy of Bremen military action. From then, except 
and fell in 1715 to Hanover, when the Nazis installed a Gan- 
Bremen city regained most of it in leifer, Bremen has been ruled by a 
1803, and was made by Napoleon Burgershafl (citizens’ diet) of 120 
capital of a French dept. and a small senate of varying num- 

When, in 1815, the German con- bers. The chairman of the senate 
federation was founded, Bremen was also Biirgermeister. 
joined it as a sovereign free city, In the Second Great War, Bro- 
its old rank having been con- men and its ports suffered severely, 
firmed in 1741, and soon regained After it, a U.S. enclave was set 
importance as a port and trading up surrounding Bremen, Brcmer- 
centre ; especially so after develop- haven, and Wesermunde ; except 
ing Bremerhaven, which had to for the actual ports, the enclave 
take the place of the obsolete river was transferred to British ad- 
port. In 1857 the first big German ministration Dec. 10, 1945. The 
transoceanic line, Norddeutscher three ports, recognized by the 
Lloyd, was founded at Bremen. In U.S. authorities as a Land (state) 
1867 the city transferred its within the U.S. zone Jan. 22, 
military authority to Prussia, and 1947, formed one of the Liindtr 
in 1871 became a sovereign mem- of the federal republic of Wc.st 
ber of the federation embodied in Germany proclaimed in 1949. 
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Bremen. German city and 
capital of the small Land of 
the same name. It occupies an 
area of 33*5 sq. 

^IPIIilllllll 

e s t . pop. of 
I 500,000 in 195r>. 

'iWilM'l i It stands onboth 

n Iffilll aides of the river 

' I ' Im™ I Weser, about 46 

m. from its 

_ PT mouth, and 77m. 

Bremeacityams ^,y f, ^ 

Hamburg, next to which Bremen is 
the biggest port of Germany. 
Average tonnage of incoming or 
outgoing ships was between 7 and 8 
millions a year, and there was also 
a fluvial transport of between 
2 and 2*5 million tons. Bremen 
has five large ports, reached by a 
modern fairway allowing for ships 
with a draught up to 24 ft. ; the 
city consequently became one of 
the main trading centres, with an 
international market in wool, 
cotton, tobacco, petroleum, rice, 
corn, coffee, silk, and many 
industries deriving therefrom. Rice 
mills, woolcomhing plants, cigar 
factories were prospering ; and 
some of Germany’s greatest ship- 
yards, machine and automobile 
factories, breweries, chocolate fac- 
tories, and grain mills were located 
there. Of the total Gorman mer- 
chant fieet Bremen possessed 
about 28 p.c, ; it dominated the 
trade with America, and reached 
annual turnovers of £250 millions. 

The old city, now largely in 
ruins, was surrounded by a beau- 
tiful park created upon former 
fortifications, and contained in its 
centre a number of precious relics 
of medieval architecture and sculp- 
ture ; the Rathaxis (town hall), a 
Romanesque cathedral dating back 
to the 11th century ; churches of 

R. Martin, R. Ansgarius, S. Stephen, 

S. John, and 8. Mary, all built 
between the 12th and 14th cen- 
turies ; and many public and 
private buildings in a particular, 
brick-Gothio gabled stylo. For 
the adaptation of necessary mod- 
ern buildings to the old style, 
wealthy Bremen magnates had 
employed some of the finest 
modern architects, sculptors, and 
painters. An excellent art gallery 
testified to the wealth of the old 
city, which possessed a liberal- 
patrician spirit entirely #ts own, 
and, mainly because of it, had 
recovered from the heavy blows 
of the First Great War, and the 
conditions of the peace treaty 
which deprived Bremen of its 
ships, with an astonishing rapidity. 

Bremen was one of Germany’s 
principal shipbuilding and arma- 
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Bremen. Plan of the city, showing the old moated town on the right hank 
of the river Weser. The new town is on the left bank 


inent centres in the Second Great 
War. It was very heavily defended, 
but its docks, arms works, and 
rly. yards were constantly raided 
throughout the war, more than 200 
separate attacks being made by 
Allied aircraft. In the early part 
of April, 1945, Montgomery’s 
British 2nd army carried out one 
of his characteristic “ hook ” 
movements, isolating Bremen, as- 
sault on which began at midnight 
of April 23-24. Fierce street fight- 
ing, including the use of flame- 
throwers, brought surrender of the 
city on April 26, of the docks at 
dawn on the 27th. Sixteen large U - 
boats (15 ready for launching) and 
a large destroyer were found in the 
shipbuilding yards. By 1956 the 
harbour had been restored and 
much of the town had been rebuilt. 

Bremen. German liner built 
for the Norddeutscher Lloyd. The 
Bremen’s keel was laid June, 1927, 
and she was launched Aug., 1928. 
Displacing 51,650 tons on a length 
of 938 ft, 8 ins., a beam of 101 ft. 
8^ ins., and a draught of 33 ft. 
7| ins., she was powered by four 
sets of geared turbines which deve- 
loped a shaft h.p. of 84,000 to give 
the ship an average speed of 26 
knots. Manned by a crew of 960, 
she had accommodation for 2,147 
passengers. 

In 1929, the Bremen left 
on her maiden voyage and crossed 
from Cherbourg to New York in 
4 days 17 hrs. 42 mins, at an aver- 
age speed of 27-83 knots, thus 
beating the Mauretania’s fastest 
crossing and setting up a new 
record to gain for a time the Blue 
Riband (q.v.) of the Atlantic. She 


made her last Atlantic crossing 
just before the outbreak of the 
Second Great War. She left New 
York on Aug. 30, 1939, succeeded 
in passing N. of Iceland, and 
reached Murmansk. On Dec. 12, 
1940, she managed to reach Brem- 
erhaven, heavily escorted by de- 
stroyers. The British submarine 
Salmon sighted her, but by inter- 
national law could not torpedo her 
without warning. The Germans 
announced March 17, 1941, that 
fire had broken out on board her. 
S.H.A.E.F. found her a total loss 
when examined. May 15, 1945. 

Bremen Blue. Greenish-blue 
pigment, chiefly copper hydroxide 
associated with copper carbonate. 
Blue verditer is a copper blue 
similar to Bremen blue. 

Bremer, Fredkika (1801-65). 
Swedish novelist. Bom at Tuorla, 
near Abo (Turku), Finland, Aug. 
17, 1801, the daughter of a wealthy 
ironfounder, she was brought up 
in Sweden. Of her Sketches of 
Every-day Life (1828-48), the 
first volume, Axel and Anna, 
appeared in 1828, the second. The 
H. Family, in 1830. The latter 
established her reputation, en- 
hanced by succeeding volumes. 
Her later books, Hertha (1856) 
and Father and Daughter (1858), 
advocated the emancipation of 
women. She died Dec. 31, 1866. 

Bremerhaven. Seaport of Ger- 
many, the harbour or out-port of 
Bremen. Standing at the junction 
of the Weser and the Geeste, about 
40 m. N. of Bremen, it has churches, 
a museum, and a technical school. 
The idea of the port originated 
with a burgomaster of Bremen 


about 1826, the works being 
erected and opened in 1830. The 
large and safe harbour with its 
eight lighthouses, contains all 
the latest appliances for loading 
and unloading ships ; it has also 
112 acres of wet docks and 
several dry docks. The town 
is a shipbuilding centre, and was 
one of the bases of the German 
fleet. E. and S. of Bremerhaven 
lies Wesermiinde, created 1924 by 
the amalgamation of the towns of 
Lehe and Geestemiinde. During 
the Second Great War Bremen’s 
naval and shipbuilding yards and 
its aircraft factories were re- 
peatedly bombed by the R.A.F. 
and U.S.A.A.F. In 1945 it came 
under Allied control. Pop. (est. 
1955) 129,000. 

Brendan (484-577). Irish saint. 
Born near Tralee, county Kerry, 
and ordained priest 512, he estab- 
lished monasteries at Ardfert and 
at the foot of the Brandon Hill. 
About 550 he went on missionary 
journeys to Wales and Iona and re- 
turning to Ireland founded the see 
of Ardfert, churches in Galway 
and CO. Mayo, and the religious 
house of Clonfert, where he is 
buried. His festival is May 16. 

Brendon Hills. Limestone 
range in the W. of Somerset, Eng- 
land They lie about 6 m. S. of 
Watchot and reach 1,391 ft. 

Bren Gun. Weapon originally 
designed and manufactured at 
Brno (Briinn) by the Skoda arma- 
ment works. It takes its name 
from the city of Brno in Czecho- 
slovakia. It was adopted as the 
standard automatic weapon for 
British infantry in 1936. Simple 
to use and extremely accurate, 
the Bren gun is gas-operated : 
gas from the first explosion fires 
the second round, and so on. 
The gun is 46 ins. long, weighs 
21 lb., and has a potential rate of 
fire of 600 rounds per min. (rifle 
calibre). It is fed by magazines 
each holding 30 rounds, and the 
rate of fire, allowing for changing 
of magazines, is 120 r.p.m. It has 
an effective range of 2,000 yds. 

The gun can be regulated to 
fire either single or multiple shots, 
and can be mounted on a tripod 
or bipod, or fired direct from the 
hip or shoulder. Generally speak- 
ing the weapon proved unsuitable 
for A. A. work, as it has practi- 
cally no cone of fire, the 
bullets from a burst of Bren gun 
fire do not spray, but strike the 
same point on the target. See. 
Machine-Gun. 

Brennan, Loxris (1852-1932). 
British inventor. Born at Castle- 
bar, co. Mayo, Jan, 28, 1852, be 
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passed much of his early life in. 
Australia. His fame rests upon 
his inventions of the Brennan 
torpedo and of the gyroscopic 
monorail system of transport. 
During 1887-96 he was super- 
intendent of a government factory 
where his torpedoes were made, 
and during 1896-1907 its consult- 
ing engineer. He was later en- 
gaged in research for the Air 
Ministry. He died Jan 17, 1932. 

Brenner. Village ol Austria. 
Situated in Tirol on the Italian 
boundary, and near the head of 
the Brenner Pass, it has hot 
springs, and is a summer resort. 

Brenner Pass, Lowest pass 
over the Alps. On the Italo- 
Austrian boundary, between Inns- 
bruck and Bolzano, it has been a 
carriage-road since 1772, and is 
traversed by a rly. passing over 
many bridges and viaducts and 
through several tunnels, opened 
in 1867. The pass, 4,500 ft. high, 
was used by the Romans. 

Hitler "and Mussolini held 
three of their meetings during the 
Second Great War at the Brenner 
Pass, on March 18 and Oct. 14, 
1940, and on June 2, 1941. As a 
vital link in the German- Italian 
lines of communication the rail- 
way and its bridges and viaducts 
were a constant target for Allied 
bombers, and during the campaign 
in Italy the line was more than 
once put out of action. Troops of 
the Allied 5th Army, which had 
fought its way up Italy, and troops of 
the U.S. 7th army from N. Europe 
met near the pass May 4, 1946. 

Brennus. Leader of the Gauls. 
He invaded Italy, defeated the Ro- 
mans at the battle of the AlUa, 390 
B.O., and captured Rome except 
the Capitol, on which occasion he 
is said to have used the phrase 
Vae victis (woe to the conquered!). 
Another Brennus, also a Gallic 
chief, invaded Macedonia 280 b.o. 
and penetrated into Greece, but 
was defeated at Delphi. Brennus 
is probably not a proper name, 
hut a title, like the Etruscan Lars, 
and identical with the Celtic word 
hrmnin, meaning king. 

Brenta. River of Italy. An- 
ciently known as the Medoacua 
and Moduacus Major, it issues 
from Lake Caldonazzo, in the 
Trentino, S.E. of Trent, passes E. 
through the mts. by the Val 
Sugana, turns S. near Tezze, 
forms an E. bend about Cismon, 
and curves W. about Valstagna. 
Thence it passes S. to Bassano, 
where it enters the Venetian plain, 
and empties by three arms into 
the N.W. Adriatic, after a course 
of 106 m., the lower half of 


which is navigable. Its northern- 
most arm reaches the sea at 
Fusina, immediately S. of Venice ; 
farther S. its other arms extend 
into the lagoon of Venice, near 
Chioggia. From Bassano it is 
contained by dykes, and E. of 
Padua it is canalised to the coast. 
Along its left bank a rly. and high 
road run to Bassano from Trent. 

Brenta) Battle oe the. Term 
sometimes applied to the fighting 
which took place during the First 
Great War on the Italian front in 
Nov.-Dee., 1917, in the valley of 
the Brenta and its neighbourhood. 
See Asiago Plateau. 

Brentano , Clemens ( 1 7 78- 
1842). German poet, novelist, and 
playwright, the most gifted and 
versatile of the German Romantic 
writers. Born at Ehrenbreitstoin, 
Sept. 8, 1778, he led an unsettled 
life, going to Heidelberg in 1805, 
where he was joined by the writer 
Ludwig Achim von Arnim (1781- 
1831). Round them grew up the 
Heidelberg school of Romantic 
poets, and the two men colla- 
borated to publish Des ICnaben 
Wunderhorn (the boy’s magic 
horn), 1806-08, a collection of folk- 
songs, which was one of the achieve- 
ments of German JElomanticism. 

Brontano’s writing was often 
marred by over-fantastic imagery, 
but sometimes he produced work of 
great charm, as in Die Geschichte 
vom braven Kasperl und dem 
schonen Annerl (the tale of worthy 
Kasperl and lovely Annerl), writ- 
ten 1816-17. Ho became a Roman 
Catholic in 1818, and from this 
date his only work was recording 
and interpreting the visions of a 
nun, Anna Katherina Emmerich. 
He died at Aschaffenburg, July 
28, 1842. 

Brentano’s sister Bettina or 
Elisabeth (1785-1869) married his 
friend Achim von Arnim in 1811. 
In 1835 she published Goethes 
Briefwechsel mit einem Kinde 
(Goethe’s correspondence with a 
child), partly fictional, partly based 
on her romantic attachment to 
Goethe, whom she met in 1807. 

Brentano ) Lunwio Joseph 
(Lujo) (1844-1931). German 
economist. A nephew of the poets 
Clemens Brentano and Bettina 
von Arnim, he was bom at 
Aschaffenburg, Deo. 18,^ 1844. 
Owing to his early acquaintance 
with British industrial and trade 
union conditions, he became one of 
the greatest authorities upon the 
science of economics, and was an 
active champion of the working 
classes. As a professor at Berlin, 
Breslau, Vienna, Leipzig, and 
finally at Munich, 1891-1914, he 



upheld his liberal principles. His 
Labour’s Wage and Hours in their 
relation to Labour’s Production, 
1876, remains a classic. An 
Economic History of Britain, 
1927, was a notable publication. 
He died at Munich, Sept., 9 1931. 

Brentford, William Joynson- 
Hicks, 1st Viscount (1865-1932). 
British politician. William Hicks, 
born June 23, 

1865, became a 
solicitor, 1888. 

On his marriage, 

1895, he added 
his wife’s sur- 
name, Joynson, 
to his own. 

Conservative 

M.P. for N.W. 

M « n r h ft a t, fi r Viscount Brentford, 
^ 1. ’ Briliah politician 

1908-10, Brent- 
ford, 1911-18, and Twickenham, 
1918-29, he was created a baronet, 
1919. He was parliamentary secre- 
tary, Overseas Trade department, 
1922 ; then postmaster - general, 
financial secretary to the treasury, 
with a seat in the cabinet, and min- 
ister of health. In 1924 he was 
made home secretary, and, popu- 
larly known as Jix, was constantly 
in the public eye. A prominent 
member of the Evangelical section 
in the Church of England, he took 
a leading part in parliament in 
defeating the proposals for a 
reformed prayer book in 1927. He 
left office, 1929, and was made a 
viscount. On his death, Juno 8, 
1932, the title passed to his eldest 
son, Richard Cecil Joynson -Hicks 
(b. 1896). Consult Jix, Viscount 
Brentford, H. A. Taylor, 1933. 


Brentford and Chiswick. Bor- 
ough of Middlesex, England. It lies 
7 m. W. of S. Paul’s, London, on 

the left bank of 
the Thames. The 
main road to 
the W. passes 
through the bor- 
ough, which is 
served by Lon- 
don Transport 
and British Rail- 
ways, Southern 
Region. It forms 
a borough con- 
stituency. Pop. (1951) 69,367. 

Chiswick is mainly residential, 
with a few light industries, includ- 
ing the manufacture of polishes 
and cosmetics, and electrical en- 
gineering ; Brentford’s industrial 
belt fringes the Great West Road, 
where soaps, cosmetics, foods, and 
chemical engineering products are 
made. One-fifth of the borough is 
permanent open space that in- 
cludes the riverside land, the 
grounds of the Palladian Chiswick 

K.8 
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Brescia. The old and new cathedrals of this 
Italian city 



Brescia. The Piazza della Loggia with, in the fore- 
ground, the two iron figures and hell on the clock 
tower, dating from 1552 


House, Boston Manor Park, and 
( hiniiersbiiry Park. 8. Lawrence’s 
church, Chiswick, has interesting 
12th-century memorials. The 
church of S. Nicholas, Chiswick, 
rebuilt 1884, has a 15th -century 
tower ; in the churchyard are the 
tombs of Hogarth and Whistler. 
Hogarth’s house, in Hogarth Lane, 
is a museum. 

Edmund Ironside defeated the 
Danes at Brentford in 1016 ; 
six mart3TR were buried alive here 
in 1558 ; and in 1642 the Royali.sts 
scattered the Parliamentarians in 
a skirmish that ended in a Royalist 
defeat at Tnrnham Green. 



Brent-goose 


Brent-goose {Brania hernicia). 
Species of wild goose which visits 
the shores of Great Britain in 
autumn and winter, spending sum- 
mer in the northern regions. It is 
blackish brown on the upper parts 
and grey below and weighs about 
4 Ih. Its flesh is valued for the table. 

Brentwood. An urban district 
and town of Essex, England. 
Served by an electrified line of 
British Railway’s, East- 
ern Region, it is 18 m. 

N.E. of London and is 
primarily residential, 
but has some light in- 
dustries. The urban dis- 
trict, extended in 1934, 
includes the town of 
Brentwood and parts of 
nine villages. Large 
tracts of parkland in 
the area have been 
acquired bj* the local 
authorities to form part 
of the “ green belt ” 
round Greater London. Brent- 
wood grammar school was founded 
in 1557. Pop. (1951) 29,897. 

Brer Rabbit. Chief animal char- 
acter in the American Negro folk- 
tales made familiar by Joel Chand- 
ler Harris in his book Uncle Remus. 
The frequent allusion to Brer 
Rabbit as “ layin’ low and sayin’ 
nuthin’ ” is based on a mis- 
quotation. The plirase in the story 
of Brer Rabbit and the Tar-Baby 
is “ Tar- Baby, she ain’t say in’ 
nuthin’, and Brer Fox, he loy low.” 


Brescia (anc. 

Brixia). City of 
Italy, capital of the 
prov. of Brescia. 

Beautifully situated 
at the foot of the 
Alps, it is an im- 
portant rh’. junction 
51 m. E. of Milan. 

Dominated by its 
old castle, now^ a pri- 
son, and enclosed by 
walls, it has Roman 
remains. The old 
cathedral, probabW 
of the 10th centurj’, 
was built over a 
Christian basilica ; 
the present cathedral 
is modern (1604 and 
1825). The magnifi- 
cent town hall, 1492- 
1574, is the work of 
vSansovino and Palla- 
dio. The massive 
Broletto, originalH’ 
the council hall, now 
the law courts, dates 
from 1187 and 1222. 

There are man 3^ fine 
churches, some hav- 
ing good paintings b^' 

Tintoretto, Paolo 
Veronese, Moretto, 
and Romanino, but 
most of these were amongst the 
many historic buildings to sus- 
tain damage (some being almost 
entirely destroyed) through bomb- 
ing in the Second Great War. 
Important manufactures are iron 
and steel goods (including weapons 
and firearms — for which Brescia 
has been famous for 
centuries) ; wine, wool- 
lens, linen, and silk. 
Pop. (1951) 146,532. 

A town of the Ceno- 
mani, Brescia became a 
Roman colony in 225 
B.c. In A.D. 452 it was 
sacked by Attila. In 
the latter part of the 
12th century it figured 
prominently in the 
Lombard League, and 
after being pillaged 
and destroyed by the 
French in 1512 was attached to 
Venice until 1797. In that year 
it was occupied by the Austrians, 
from whom it fell to Piedmont in 
1859. In 1849 the town acquired 
a high place in the annals of the 
Risorgimento by its heroic rising 
(March 23-April 1) against over- 
whelming Austrian forces. 

The province of Brescia covers 
part of the main range of the Alps 
(where timber is the chief product ) 
and stretches down to the lower 
hills (the vine, the olive, and other 


fruit trees) and to the plain (wheat). 
Pop. (1951) 842,145. Pron. 

(approx.) hra3^sh'ya. 

Breslau (Pol. Wroclaw). Ger- 
mati name of a city of eastern 
Europe on the Oder, 350 m. S.E. 
of its mouth. It was the capital of 
Silesia, and its size and importance 
are due to its position on the 
Oder, which is navigable from 
here, and to the rich coal and iron 
mines in the vicinity. The old 
town is on the left bank of the 
river. On the right bank and 
around the old town are modern 
suburbs. 

The city grew up round the 
cathedral (begun in the 12th cen- 
tury, completed in the 15th, en- 
larged in the 17th and 18th, and 
restored in the 19th) ; and after 
having been for a time Polish, 
became in 1163 the chief town of 
an independent duchy. It passed 
in 1335 to the king of Bohemia. 
During 1480-90 included in Hun- 
gary, it was in 1742 taken by 
Frederick the Great, becoming 
part of Prussia until that state 
was abolished in 1945. It then 
came under Polish administration, 
the German population being 
expelled. Pop. (est. 1955)374,000. 

Breslau, formerly a great rail- 
way centre, is connected by canals 
with the Elbe and the Vistula, and 
as part of Prussia had an extensive 
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Breslau. The 14th-century Rathaus, turned after the 
Second Great War into a museum 


West End and City areas ; the 
cutting of five new motorways 
through undeveloped country to 
take fast motor traffic from the 
metropolis to Birmingham, Brigh- 
ton, and other centres ; tunnels 
under Hyde Park ; and fly-over 
bridges across main thoroughfares. 
Nothing camo of its recommenda- 
tions owing to the outbreak of the 
Second Great War in 1939. 

Brest. Fortified naval seaport 
and town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Finistere. It is in the 
extreme W. of Brittany, 155 rn. W. 
of Rennes, on the N. aide of a bay 
called Brest Roads which is large 
enough to hold a fleet of 500 ships. 
The river Penfeld falls into it, 
and its outlet to the ocean is the 
Goulet, 2 m. long, along the banka 
of which are the establishments of 
the French navy, shipbuilding 


Its manufactures included rly. 
stock, machinery, and iron goods 
of various kinds, furniture, carpets, 
paper, beer, and glass. 

Breslau’s many old buildings 
included, besides the cathedral, 
the Protestant church of S. Mary 
Magdalene, built in the 14tlx 
century, a miniature of tbo 
cathedral ; the church of the Holy 
Cross and the 14th-century church 
of the Minorites ; the 14th- 
century Rathaus, restored in the 
19th century, underneath which 
was the Schweidnitzer Keller, used 
from about 1350 as a beer house. 
The fortifications, taken down 
after 1807, w'ere replaced by 
promenades. The Hohenzollerns 
had a modern palace here. The 
university, established in 1811 
with fine buildings facing the 
Oder, developed from a Jesuit 
college founded in 1702. 

A frequent target for R. A.F, and 
Russian bombers during the Secon d 
Great War, Breslau was invested 
by the Russians on Feb. 14, 1945, 


most representative centre of Alto 
Adige. Bressanone was the scene 
of the first outbreak of the 
peasants’ revolt, 1525. Artistically 
woven woollen articles, wine, fruit, 
and grain are produced in the area. 
Pop. (1951) 12,926. 

Bressay. One of the Shetland 
Islands, Scotland. It is separated 
from the mainland by Bressay 
Sound, and is 6 m. long by 1 in. 
to 3 m. broad. Bressay pariah in- 
cludes the Isle of Noas, which has 
a bird sanctuary. The Cave of the 
Bard has stalactites and a strange 
echo. Paving and roofing stones 
are quarried, and ponies bred. 
Maximum alt. 742 ft. Area 11 sq. 
m. Pop. (1951) 335. 

Bressey Report. Highway 
development scheme for Greater 
London prepared by Sir Charles 
Bressey (1874-1951 ) and Sir Edwin 
Lutyens (1869-1944), and pub- 
lished by the ministry of Transport 
in 1938. It envisaged a series 
of roads encircling London to 
divert traffic from the congested 


yards, foundries, magazines, re- 
pairing and other docks, barracks, 
etc. Brest is also a commercial 
port, with ample docks — some- 
thing like 6,000 ships enter the 
roadstead annually — and a fishing 
centre. It has chemical, brush, 
rope, and fertiliser factories, and 
near by are granite and porphyry 
quarries. Pop. (1954) 110,713. 

There is a fine 12th-oentury 
castle, modified by Vauban. Long 
a Breton port, Brest belonged to 
England 1341-97. During 1513- 
1694 it was several times un- 
successfully attacked by the Eng- 
lish. Richelieu made it a naval 
station in 1631, and Colbert con- 
tinually improved it until it be- 
came the most important naval 
port in the kingdom. 

In the Second Great War Brest 
was used as a supply port and 
maintenance depot for the B.E.F. 
until it was captured and occupied, 
June 20, 1940, by the Germans 
who used it as a submarine base. 
The German warships Gneisenau 


during Marshal Koniev’s rapid 
advance on Berlin, and fell May 7. 
It recovered very slowly from the 
destruction it suffered during the 
war, but by 1955 some of its 
historic buildings, e.g. the cathe- 
dral and the town hall, had been 
restored. 

Breslau. German cruiser of the 
First Great War. With the Goeben 
iq.v.) she escaped the Allied fleets 
in the Strait of Messina, Aug., 
1914, and took refuge in Turkish 
waters. Purchased by Turkey, the 
Goeben and the Breslau came out 
of the Dardanelles, Jan. 20, 1918, 
and attacked British ships north of 
Imbros, sinking a couple of small 
vessels. While heading back for 
the Dardanelles, the Breslau ran 



into a British minefleld and sank ; Brest. The civil docks in this great French seaport and naval station 
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and Scharnhorst (qq^v.) lay in the 
harbour, 1941-42. They and other 
shipping, U-hoat pens, and port 
installations were bombed by the 
Allied air forces 165 times {see illus. 
in page 202). The population fell 
to 2,000 people living in cellars. 
In one of these the Germans had 
stored ammunition which blew up 
killing 399 French. Brest was in- 
vested by U.S. troops by Aug. 12, 
1944, but organized German resist- 
ance did not cease until Sept. 19. 
About two-thirds of the rebuilt 
town was devastated on July 28, 
1947, when a Norwegian nitrate 
ship blew up in the harbour. 

Brest. Town of White Russia 
S.S.R., better known by its former 
name Brest-Litovsk (Polish Brzesc 
nad-Bugiem). Capital of a region 
of the same name, it is situated on 
the Bug near its confluence with 
the Mukhavetz, about 120 m. S. of 
Grodno. It is important as a rly. 
junction, and a canal, 50 m. long, 
connects the Bug here with the 
Mukhavetz, which makes Brest a 
link in the inland waterway system 
extending from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea. The town has metal 
works, leather and food-processing 
industries, and sawmills which 
cut up timber from the forests of 
the region. 

An old Slav town, anciently 
called Berestov (elm town), it was 
the Polish Brzesc Litewski until 
1795, when it passed to Russia. 
The town, noted in ecclesiastical 
history for its congresses, 1590, 
1594, and 1596, as a result of which 
a part of the Eastern Church was 
reunited with Rome, was ravaged 
in turn by the Mongols in 1241, the 
Teutonic Knights in 1379, the 
Crimean Tartars in the 15th 
century, and the Swedes in 1657 
and 1706. 

Baring the First Great War the 
town was the scene, 1917-18, of 
the conference between the Central 
Powers and the Bolsheviks which 
resulted in the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk (v.i.), and the temporary 
occupation of the town by Ger- 
many. By the treaty of Riga, 1921, 
it b^me part of Poland. 

After the invasion of Poland by 
Germany at the outset of the 
Second Great War, the Polish 
government moved to Brest- 
Litovsk from Warsaw, Sept. .11, 
19^, but the Germans captured 
the town six d&ys later. At the 
partition of between the 

Germans and Russians the same 
Brest-Litovsk came within 
the Russian-ocotipied area, and 
was incorporated into White 
Russia as BrA. Overrun by the 
Germans Jdne 23, 1941, Brest re- 


mained in their hands until re- 
captured by Rokossovsky July 28, 

1944. It lay in the area ceded by 
Poland to Russia by a treaty of 

1945, ratified 1946. Pop. (eat.) 
50,000. 

Brest-Litovsk, Treaty of. 
Peace concluded between Germany 
and Russia, March 3, 1918, during 
the First Great War. Lenin and 
Trotsky, the Bolshevik leaders, 
overthrew the Kerensky govern- 
ment in Russia on Nov. 7 (N.S.), 

1917, and in a manifesto issued 
next day pledged themselves to 
secure a general armistice or, if 
that proved impracticable, to dis- 
sociate Russia from the Allies, and 
negotiate a separate peace with 
the Central Powers. On Nov. 29 
the German government agreed to 
receive Russian delegates at Brest- 
Litovsk (later called simply Brest). 

The conference opened on Dec. 
22, and the Bolsheviks made the 
following proposals : no annex- 
ations ; armies of occupation to be 
withdrawn ; right of self-deter- 
mination to be given to all peoples ; 
rights of minorities to be safe- 
guarded ; colonies to be returned ; 
no economic boycott after the war. 
On Dec. 25 the Central Powers 
declared their acceptance of a 
peace without annexations or 
indemnities provided the Allies 
approved and would join in the 
negotiations. The AlHes ignored 
the conference ; and on Jan. 10, 

1918, Trotsky announced that 
Russia intended to negotiate a 
separate peace. 

Meanwhile the Central Powers 
made terms with the new Russian 
state of Ukrainia (with which the 
Bolsheviks were at war), a peace 
being signed on Feb. 9. Trotsky 
refused to sign a formal treaty of 
peace ; Germany suspended the 
armistice, and renewed hostilities 
against Russia. On Feb. 24 the 
Bolsheviks gave in, and the treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk was signed on 
March 3. 

The Bolsheviks undertook to 
evacuate Estonia, Livonia, Fin- 
land, and Ukrainia; the future of 
these countries was to be deter- 
mined by the German and Austrian 
governments in consultation with 
their inhabitants. East Anatolia 
(Turkish Armenia), Ardahan, 
Kars, and Batum were likewise 
to be evacuated, and their future 
was to be decided by their 
inhabitants in consultation with 
Turkey. The Russian army was 
to be demobilised and Russian 
warshij® disarmed or immobilised. 
The political and economic in- 
dependence of Persia and Afghan- 
istan was to be respected. Terri- 


torially the treaty put back the 
frontiers of Russia to where they 
stood in the 17th century ; Russia 
lost a quarter of its population, 
a third of its best arable land, half 
its coalmines, and a third of its 
iron foundries. 

By a proviso of the armistice of 
Nov. 11, 1918, with the western 
Allies, Germany repudiated the 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk. 

Breteuil, Louis Charles Au- 
guste Le Tonnelier, Baron de 
(1730-1807). French diplomatist. 
Born on March 7, 1730, at the 
castle of Azay-le-Feron (Indre), he 
began his career as a soldier, but 
soon changed to diplomacy, in 
which he showed great ability. He 
was ambassador at St. Petersburg 
1760-70, then at Vienna, Naples, 
and again at Vienna. Returning to 
Paris in 1783 he was given a post 
at court which he held until 1788. 
Although the centre of the abso- 
lutist group favoured by Marie 
Antoinette, he was responsible for 
the order of 1785 which virtually 
abolished lettres de cachet^ a potent 
instrument of absolutism. His 
appointment as minister of state 
on July 11, 1789, was one cause 
of the popular rising that resulted 
in the destruction of the Bastille 
on July 14. Breteuil went into 
exile, first in Switzerland and then 
at Hamburg. He returned to 
France in 1802, and died in Paris 
Nov. 2, 1807. 

Br^tigny, Treaty of. Signed 
at Br6tigny, near Chartres, Prance, 
on May 8, 1360, this treaty ended 
the first period of the Hundred 
Years’ War between England and 
France. By its terms John of 
France, taken prisoner at Poitiers, 
was released ; a ransom of 
3,000,000 gold crowns was to he 
paid for him by instalments, host- 
ages to remain in England until 
the debt was discharged. Edward 
III gave up ail possessions north 
of the Loire except Calais, Guisnes, 
and Ponthieu ; his sovereignty 
over Guienne and Gascony, Poitou, 
Saintonge, La Rochelle, the Lim- 
ousin, and the Angouleme country 
was recognized. He renounced 
his claim to the French throne and 
to other jparts of France, and gave 
up his al] iance with the Flemings ; 
John gave up his alliance with the 
Scots. The peace lasted only until 
1369. 

Breton^ Andrei (b. 1896). 

French poet and critic. One of the 
chief exponents of surrealism, he 
edited La Revolution Surr6aliste, 
1924, a publication that influenced 
contemporary painting and poetry. 
His surrealist manifestoes, 1924 
and 1930, not only challenged 
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forms of representational art but 
related movements in art to politi- 
cal trends. As a poet he reflected 
the violent political turmoil of 
Europe during the 1930s. His best- 
known books included Le Revolver 
a cheveux blancs, 1932 ; Position 
politique du surrealisme, 1935 ; 
L’ Amour fou, 1937 ; Eata Mor- 
gana, 1942 ; La cle des champs, 
1954. During the Second Great 
War he went to the U.S.A., return- 
ing to France in 1946. 

Breton^ Jules Adolphe Aim^: 
Louis (1827-1906). French painter. 
Born at Courrieres, Pas-de-Calais, 
May 1, 1827, he studied under F61ix 
de Vigne at Ghent and Drolling in 
Paris, and made his debut at the 
Salon in 1849 as a genre painter. 
After 1851 he confined himself to 
landscape and rural life. La 
Benediction des Bies, in the Lux- 
embourg, is the best known of his 
pictures. He also published vols. 
of verse, e.g. Les Champs et la Mer, 
1875. He died in Paris July 5, 1906. 

Breton, Nicholas (c. 1545- 
1626). English poet. Son of a Lon- 
don merchant and educated at 
Oxford, he was a prolific writer of 
verse and prose. He is best re- 
membered by his charming little 
pastoral of Phillida and CJorydon 
(In the Merry Month of May), con- 
tained in England’s Helicon, 1600, 
and his pamphlet in prose and 
verse. The Will of Wit, 1599. A 
privately printed edition of his 
•works, edited by A. B. Grosart, 
appeared in 1879. Breton’s name 
was pronounced Britton. 

Breton de los Herreros, 
Manuel (1796-1873). Spanish 
dramatist and satirist. Born at 
Quel, Dec. 19, 1 796, he was educa- 
ted at Madrid, He served in the 
army 1812-22, wus sub-librarian at 
the national library, Madrid, 1831- 
40, and was secretary to the Span- 
ish Academy from 1842 until his 
death, Nov. 8, 1873. His Merope is 
one of a series of tragedies, but he 
excelled in comedy. The LetriUas, 
lyric poems, are in the poet’s lighter 
mood,. Of his 360 plays the best 
is Escuela del Matrimonio (the 
school of marriage), 1851. 

Breton Language and Liter a- 
TUBB. Breton, the language of 
Brittany in N.W. France, is a 
member of the British group of 
Celtic languages, and very similar 
in structure to Welsh and Cornish. 
It was introduced during the 5th 
and 6th centuries by immigrants 
from Britain, and is to be distin- 
guished from Gaulish, which went 
out of use several centuries earlier. 
In spite of discouragement by the 
French government, Breton re- 
mains the most widely-spoken of 


the modern Celtic languages, its 
speakers numbering about a mill- 
ion (in 1898 there were over half 
a million monoglot Bretons). 
There are four main dialects — 
those centred on Saint-Pol-de- 
Leon, Treguier, and Quimper do 
not differ widely ; that of Vannes 
is sufficiently different to require 
separate study. Since the early 
19th century, when Le Gonidec 
published his grammar and dic- 
tionary, a mainly artificial literary 
language has also been in use. 

The earliest written Breton is 
found in glosses and proper names 
in Latin manuscripts (8th-15th 
centuries) ; and a few scraps of 
verse occur in a 14th-century 
manuscript. The literature of 
the 15th to 17th centuries is 
mainly religious and derivative. 
It is both in prose and verse and 
contains three mystery-plays, The 
life of Ste. Nonne, Le grand myst^re 
de Jesus, and Le myst^re de 
Sainte Barbe. The modern litera- 
ture begins in the 17th century 
with, mainly, more miracles and 
mystery plays. In the 18th cen- 
tury a decline set in, but this was 
followed in the 19th by a revival 
due chiefly to the scholarly 
activity of Le Gonidec. It was 
in this century that the genuine 
ballad literature of Brittany first 
saw the light. Since the end of 
the 19th century literature both 
in prose and verse has been pro- 
duced in increasing volume, not 
only in the literary language, but 
also in the various dialects. 

Bretonneau, Fibbbe (1778- 
1862). French physician. Born 
at Tours, April 3, 1778, he was 
the first man to perform the 
operation of tracheotomy for 
croup, 1825, and he also made a 
study of typhoid, which he pre- 
dicted would bo differentiated 
from typhus. His chief work, Des 
inflammations sp^ciales de tissu 
muqueux, appeared in 1826. In 
1855 he enunciated the germ 
theory of disease. Bretonneau, 
who died Feb. 18, 1862, gave 
diphtheria its present name. 

Brett, George Howard (b, 
1886). American soldier. Born 
Feb. 7, 1886, and educated at 
Virginia military institute, he 
graduated from the Army Air 
Corps tactical school and War 
College. Having served in the 
First Great War with the U.S. air 
force, he retired in 1920, but re- 
turned to the service in 1930. As 
major-general, after Japan attack- 
ed Pearl Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941, he 
became American representative 
on the Allied council at Chunking 
for the common prosecution of the 


war. In 1942 Brett was promoted * 
lieutenant-general and appointed 
deputy supreme command er of the 
S.W. Pacific area. He was in 
command of the Caribbean area, 
1942-46, and retired 1946. 

Bretton Woods. Town in New 
Hampshire, U.S.A. Here, at a 
conference held July 1-22, 1944, 
representatives of the 44 countries 
then forming the United Nations 
recommended the establishment 
of an international monetary fund 
to promote exchange stability 
after the end of the Second Great 
War ; and of an international 
bank for reconstruction and devel- 
opment to assist in making post- 
war reconstruction as rapid as 
possible by providing capital for 
projects which would raise the 
productivity of the borrowing 
country. Both organizations came 
into being on Dec. 27, 1945. See 
International Bank for Recon- 
struction ; International Monetary 
Fund. 

Bretwalda (A.S., overlord). 
Word or title used in the Anglo - 
vSaxon Chronicle. The old idea 
was that the eight rulers men- 
tioned there, and also by Bede, as 
having this title were the recog- 
nized superiors of the other 
English kings. Probably the word 
was used for an overlord w^hose 
authority was virtually nominal. 

Breughel. (Spelling sometimes 
used for the name of the Flortiish 
painters Brueghel {q.v.), 

BreuU, Henri ISdouard Pros- 
per (b. 1877). French abbo and 
prehistoriau who convinced his 
fellow scholars of the antiqtiity 
of (javo paintings found at Altamira 
{q,v,) and elsewhere. Born Feb. 
8, 1877, at Mortain, Manche, he 
was associated with the discovery 
of the paintings in the caves of 
Font de Gaume and Combarellos, 
in Dordogne, and in 1901 published 
his opinion that they wore the 
work of prehistoric man of the 
Magdalenian period. He con- 
vinced the sceptical scholars of 
the day of the truth of this opinion, 
and that the paintings discovered 
in 1879 in the cave of Altamira 
(itself discovered in 1875) were 
also prehistoric. In 1910 he was 
appointed professor at the In- 
stitut de pal6ontologie humaino at 
Paris on its foundation by Prince 
Albert of Monaco, and it became 
his life work to study and record 
ancient cave art, for which work 
his outstanding gifts as an artist 
and draughtsman rendered him 
exceptionally fitted. His studios 
took him far afield and included 
investigation of paintings in 
France, Spain, and S.W. Africa. 
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Breve (Lat. hrevis^ short). 
Musical note of the time-value of 
two semibreves, "WTitten thus 
In the Middle Ages it was a short 
note, hence the name. The longer 
notes then used are now obsolete, 
leaving the breve as the longest 
note of today, used mainly in 
church music. See Alla Breve. 

Breve. Scots law term for a 
writ in the king’s name directing a 
judge to try by jury the points 
therein stated. 

Br^vent. Mt. of France, in the 
Pennine AJps. Situated N.W. of 
Chamonix, it is 8,284 ft. high and 
commands a view of Mont Blanc. 

Brevet (Fr.). Term used in 
France in the days of the monarchy 
in the sense of the English term 
commission, i.e. a written authori- 
sation to assume the functions of 
an officer in the navy or army. 
Brevet in the British army is a 
mid-grade rank other than regi- 
mental formerly given to three 
grades of officers : captain with six 
years’ service could be a brevet 
major, a major a brevet lieutenant- 
colonel, a lieutenant- colonel a 
brevet colonel. Such promotions 
were said to be by brevet, which is 
a recognition of special merit. 

Brevet rank was suspended in 
1943, but in 1952 was restored in 
respect of promotion from major to 
lieutenant- colonel. 

In the infantry and cavalry a 
captain having higher rank by 
brevet received the pay of a junior 
major, bub in the artillery and 
engineers he received an inter- 
mediate rate between that of 
captain and major. When in the 
course of regimental promotion the 
major who is a brevet Heut.-col. is 
given substantive rank as a lieut.- 
coL, his brevet lapses but his 
seniority in substantive rank runs 
from the date of brevet. 

The term brevet as popularly 
given to the flying badge worn on 
the left breast by certain R.A.F. 
aircrew derives from the brevet or 
certificate issued to a pilot on com- 
pletion of training. The oldest 
R.A.F. brevets are the pilot’s 
wings and the observer’s half- wing 
with the letter 0. During the 
Second Great War 
brevets were authorised mU. <,i0 
for air gipners, signal- ;|||| l!lli 
. lers, navigators, bomb 
aimers, and flight en- 










Brevet. B.A.F. pilot’s brevet and 
( upper picture) air gujuier’s brevet 
o! the Second Great War 


gineers. These consisted of single 
half-wings attached to a laurel 
wi’eath surrounding the letters 
AG, S, N, B, or E respectively. 
Development of the fast jet- 
bomber carrying a small crew of 
speciahsts, each combining several 
duties, resulted in a reduction of 
the variety of brevets. An airman 
relegated to ground duties is not 
deprived of his brevet. 

Breviary (Lat. breviarium, sum- 
mary). Originally a compendium 
of the Psalter and Christian 
prayers, the term has been applied 
since the 11th century to the 
complete book of prayers for the 
daily offices in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. It is divided in four 
seasonal parts. 

The daily office contains the 
short service for the canonical 
hours, i.e. Prime, Terce, Sext, 
Nones, and Vespers, with the night 
office of Compline and the long 
midnight and early morning ser- 
vices of Matins and Lauds. There 
are also special offices of the 
Blessed Virgin and of the Dead, 
and the supplementary oflices of 
each diocese. In addition to a 
certain number of psalms, a lesson 
from the Bible, and a hymn with 
antiphons, responses, versicles, 
and collects make up each office. 
Readings from the fathers and 
from the lives of the saints are 
also included in the longer offices. 
Each eccles. season of the year 
has its own proper office, while 
the saints’ days for the most part 
have offices common to various 
groups of saints, e.g. apostles, 
martyrs, virgins, etc. It is obli- 
gatory on all R.C. clergy to say 
daily the appropriate office from 
the breviary, and in cathedrals 
and the houses of religious orders 
the offices are commonly said or 
sung by the community. 

From the 4th century various 
books came into use containing the 
Psalter, the Old and New Testa- 
ments, legends of the saints, anti- 
phons and prayers, and writings of 
the fathers. These were abridged 
and made into a breviary by Pope 
Gregory VII (1073-85). The Bene- 
dictines and other religious orders 
already at that time 
had their own service 
' ! books. Under Pope 

ST, Innocent III (1198- 

^4 > 1216) the modern 

breviary came into be- 
ing. It has been frequently revised, 
notably by Cardinal Quignonez in 
the 16th century, and by Popes 
Pius V (1566-72) and Urban VIII 
(1623-44). The many local and 
ffiocesan breviaries then in use 

were withdrawn in favour of the 


Roman breviary of Pius V, and 
only those that could show 
an existence of 200 years were 
authorised. Apart from the office 
books of certain religious orders, 
and the ancient uses at Milan and 
Toledo, the Roman breviary is in 
common use throughout the 
Roman Catholic world. An Eng- 
lish translation was issued by the 
marquess of Bute, 1879. 

Brevier. Name of an obsolete 
size of printing type, roughly 
equivalent to 8-point. About 9 
lines make an inch. It is one 
size larger than minion and one 
size smaller than bourgeois. It 
was originally used for printing 
breviaries, hence its name. 

Brewer, John Sherren (1809- 
79). British historian. Born at 
Norwich and educated at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, he was ordained 
in 1837. In 1839 he became 
lecturer in classics, and in 1855 
professor of English literature and 
lecturer in modem history at 
King’s College, London. He 
arranged and edited for the Master 
of the Rolls the first four volumes 
of Letters and Papers of the Reign 
of Henry VIII, 1862 ; the first 
volume of Monumenta Fran- 
ciscana, 1858 ; and works of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, 1861, and 
of Roger Bacon, 1859. His chief 
w'ork was done for the Record 
Office, but ho also wrote for the 
London press, and for a time was 
editor of The Standard. In 1877 
he resigned his professorship at 
King’s College for the living of 
Toppesfiolrl in 


Essex, where he ' T! I I ' 

died, Fob. 16, i f ' a? 

I'J • Jllli 

E b e n c z o r 
Cobham Brower 
(1810-97), his 
brother, was the 
compiler of 
many books of 
useful know- ^ 

ledge. Born in ^ E. C. Brewer, 

London, May 2, book compiler 
1810, and 

educated at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, ho WToto A Guide to the 
Scientific Knowledge of Things 
Familiar, 1848 ; A Political, Social, 
and Literary History of France, 
1863; Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, 1870 ; The Reader’s 
Handbook of Allusions, References, 
etc., 1880 ; A Dictionary of Mira- 
cles, 1884. He died March 6, 1897. 

Brewers’ Company. Four- 
teenth of the livery companies of 
the city of London. Incorporated 
in 1438, it once bore the arms of 
Thomas Becket impaled with its 
own ; a crest was substituted. 
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Brewers’ Company 
arms 


1544. The hall, in 
Addle Street, E.C., 
was burnt in 1666 ; 
it was rebuilt 
1670-73 ; and des- 
troyed by German 
bombs in Dec., 

1940. Offices were 
opened at 18, Mans- 
field St., London, 

W.l. 

The company 
maintains alms- 
houses at South 
Minims and else- 
where, and its benefactions to 
education include assistance to 
Aldenham and North London 
Collegiate Schools. 

Brewers’ Grains. Insoluble 
residue of malt left in the mash tun 
after the wort has been run off 
and the remaining sugars and other 
soluble matters removed by sprink- 
ling with water. The grains then 
contain about 75 p.c. of water and 
are sometimes used in this condi- 
tion for feeding cattle, but as they 
rapidly become sour, especially in 
hot w^eather, it is common to dry 
the grains by pressing out as much 
■water as possible and passing 
them through a drum heated 
by a steam coil. The dried pro- 
duct has the following average 
composition : water 9 ; fat 7 ; 
protein 18 ; mineral matter 4 ; 
crude fibre 20 ; digestible car- 
bohydrates 42 p.c. The food 
value is about 1,400 calorics 
per lb., which is in close agree- 
ment with that of an equal 
weight of the original barley. 
This dried material is easy to 
store and is used as fodder for 
cattle, sheep, and horses. 

Bre’wing. The process of 
producing a liquor by fermen- 
tation of a cereal extract. It 
was probably first associated 
with the production of leaven 
for making bread. Beer made 
from grain was drunk in ancient 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. In 
ancient Greece and Rome, beer 
was considered a crude drink 
and Tacitus, writing about the 


alone, and that the addition 
of hops and other herbs to 
the brew constituted beer. 
In 1524 Flemish immigrants 
began systematic cultivation 
of the hop in England and by 
the end of the 16th century 
the addition of hops to ale 
brews had become such reg- 
ular practice that the dis- 
tinction between ale and 
beer disappeared. 

Malted barley and hops 
are the essential raw 
materials of brewdng in 
all countries. Small amounts of 
oats or othei’ grain may be incor- 
porated, and the addition of dex- 
trose or cane sugar is not un- 
common. In the U.K. only 
materials authorised by the Excise 
authorities may be used. The 
character of beers is greatly in- 
fluenced by the nature of the water 
used in browing. A hard water 
containing calcium sulphate is 
desirable for pale ales, while a more 
alkaline water is preferred - for 
mild ale and stout. Whatever the 
brow, it is essential that the water 
be of good potable qualit}% and 
free from organic matter or anv 


passes into a mash tun at a tem- 
perature between 145''"' and 155*^ 1^\ 
The mash tun is a circular, covered 
vessel fitted with a perforated base, 
mechanical rakes for stirring, and 
an overhead water spray. The 
mash remains for about two hours 
at its original temperature. This 
liquefies the enzyme diastase and 
breaks down the malt starch to 
fei'mentable sugar maltose, along 
with a proportion of unferment- 
able dextrin ; these dissolve to 
form a sweet malt-flavoured ]if|uid 
which is run olf from the insoluble 
residue and collected in a stainless 
steel or copper vessel. The vessel 
is heated either by direct fire or by 
a steam jacket and internal coils. 

The extract from the malt, 
called the wort, is boiled and hof)s 
ai'c added at a rate of one to five lb. 
per })arrel according to the strength 
and typo of the beer. Boiling is 
continued for one to two hours : 
this destroys any diastase remain- 
ing, aids the solution of the pre- 
servative and ' flavouring con- 
stituents of the hops, causes thc‘ 
precipitation of some of the com- 
plex malt pT’oteins, and stei’ilises 
the wort, ‘ During cooling an 
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Diagram illustrating the process of turning malt into beer 


Germanic tribes, aa'^rs 


Ci r 


Their 


drink is a liquor prepared from bar- 
ley or wheat brought by fermenta- 
tion to a certain resemblance to 
wine.” Although there arc few' 


additional quantity of protein is 
precipitated together "wnth some 
of the coarser flavoured hop con- 
stituents. 

When it has cooled to about 60'^' 


undesirable impurities. An abun- 
dant supply of water is also 
needed in brew'eries for steam 
raising, cleansing equipment, and 
washing casks and bottles. A 
classical references to brewing, the brewery uses approximately seven P. the extract is run into ferment- 
process was known to most north barrels of water for every barrel ing vessels containing yeast. TTie 
European peoples before the Chris- of beer produced. strength of the extract, as measured 

tian era. The first operation in browing by the specific gravity, and its 

The words ale and beer are of is to grind the malt between steel volume are gauged by the brewer, 

rollers. Pale malts are used alone, and by an excise officer who 
or mixed with roasted malt for the assesses the duty to be paid. In 
beverages is obscure. In later darker beers. The ground malt is a few hours multiplication of the 
medieval times it would appear stirred in hot water until it has a yeast cells gradually breaks down 
that ale was brewed from malt porridge-like consistency, when it the maltcjso with copious evolution 


Teutonic origin, but the original 
distinction between the two 
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of carbon dioxide gas and forma- 
tion of alcohol winch remains in 
solution. This primary fermenta- 
tion continues for three to six 
days, when most of the yeast 
separates as a compact layer on 
the surface of the beer and is 
skimmed off. 

At this stage the beer is slightly 
cloudy because of the yeast, 
protein, and hop debris remaining 
in suspension. Clarification is 
assisted by the addition of a small 
amount of isinglass-solution, called 
finings, which, coagulating as fine 
flocculent particles, entangles the 
suspended matter and, forming a 
deposit, leaves the beer bright. 
The colour is adjusted by adding 
caramel. A sweet beer is produced 
by adding sugar. The hop aroma 
and flavour of pale ales and of 
strong beer can be improved by a 
process called dry-hopping, in 
which fresh unboiled hops of 
selected quality are added at the 
rate of a few ounces per barrel. 

Conditioning the Beer 

High-gravity beers for draught 
sale are conditioned in casks or in 
storage tanks for periods up to a 
year at a temperature of approx. 
55° P. Beers for bottling may be 
similarly conditioned, but at 
temperatures of between 30° 
and 36° F. The duration of the 
low-temperature storage governs 
the subsequent “ shelf life ” of 
the bottled beer. 

Draught beer is sometimes sent 
to the retailer without further pro- 
cessing, the clarification by fining 
being done in the retailer’s csisks, 
and its condition maintained by a 
gentle fermentation of the yeast 
deposit in the cask ; but a con- 
siderable amoirnt of draught beer 
is filtered and carbonated at the 
brewery and dispatched for im- 
mediate consumption. 

Beer is transported to retailers 
either in casks or in bulk. The 
casks are of oak or stainless steel 
and range in size from the barrel of 
36 gallons to the pin containing 
4|- gallons. The casks are kept in 
the retailer’s cellar, and in most 
houses the beer is raised to the 
counter by a pump or by a pres- 
sure of air or carbon dioxide 
ap]plied to the cask. Bulk delivery 
is by tankers which discharge the 
beer into stoneware or stainless 
steel vessels of 50 to 100 gallons 
capacity in the retailers’ cellars. 

Some bottled beers are what is 
called naturally conditioned by 
botthng them when they stiU have 
a certain amount of their yeast in 
suspension ; consequent fermenta- 
tion in the bottle produces suf- 


ficient carbon dioxide to condition 
the beer. Such beers retain a de- 
posit of yeast in the bottle and 
must be decanted carefully. Most 
bottled beers are conditioned in 
bulk in the brewery, saturated with 
carbon dioxide, and filtered under 
pressure into bottles or, occasion- 
ally, cans. After bottling, filtered, 
non-deposit beers are sometimes 
pasteurised at a temperature of 1 35° 
to 140° F. for about 15 minutes. 

Lagei Beers 

Lager beers are brewed by a pro- 
cedure called decoction mashing. 
The initial mixture of malt and 
water is made at 120° F. or even 
lower, and after it has stood for a 
time part of the mixture is drawn 
off, brought to the boil and re- 
turned. The liquid extract is then 
drawn off, boiled with hops, and 
cooled. The fermentation range is 
45° to 55° F., using “ bottom ” 
yeast which does not rise in a 
barm (froth) but settles as a de- 
posit in the fermenting vessel. 
Lager beers are conditioned for 
several months at temperatures of 
between 30° and 40° F., during 
which time a slow secondary fer- 
mentation produces the character- 
istic lager flavour. 

In the U.K. the brewing unit is 
the barrel of 36 Imperial gals. In 
the U.S.A. the beer barrel is 31 
U.S. gals., equivalent to 25*8 Im- 
perial gals.; on the continent of 
Europe the unit is the hectolitre, 
equivalent to 22 Imperial gals. 
One U.K. barrel equals 1 *4 U.S. 
barrels or 1 *6 hectolitres. Barley is 
reckoned in quarters of 4 cwt. 
(448 lb.), malt in quarters of 3 cwt., 
and sugar in quarters of 2 cwt. 

By the Finance Act of 1880 U.K. 
brewers are required to declare the 
strength of worts in terms of 
specific gravity relative to water 
at 60° F. as 1,000, degrees of 
gravity being the figure in excess 
of 1,000. In the U.S.A. and 
continental European countries, 
plato, brix, or balling hydro- 
meters are used, all similarly gra- 
duated in percentage of sugar 
solids. Degrees of gravity on the 
U.K. scale divided by four gives 
an approximate conversion to 
these other scales. 

The strength of beer is expressed 
in terms of the original specific 
gravity of the wort before fer- 
mentation, and in the U.K. the 
brewer is required to coUect the 
wort in gauged vessels and to de- 
clare to the Excise the quantity 
and specific gravity. As fermenta- 
tion proceeds, the actual specific 
gravity of the wort, as measured by 
a hy<£:ometer, decreases, but by 


determination of the alcohol con- 
tent and the residual gravity the 
original declared gravity can be 
ascertained. 

The standard gravity of beer 
brewed in the U.K., fixed in 1889, is 
1,055. Duty was formerly levied by 
relation to barrels of standard 
gravity, though there was no obli- 
gation to brew at this gravity. 
The standard barrel has been 
superseded as the basis of duty, 
but it is retained as a convenient 
statistical value representing the 
amount of malt and other ma- 
terials used in brewing, and by 
comparison with the corresponding 
figure for bulk barrels the average 
gravity of beer can be ascertained. 

From 1914 most draught and 
bottled beers have been brewed at 
gravities between 1,030 and 1,050, 
though certain brands have been 
consistently maintained at the 
standard gravity of 1,055. Most 
breweries produce a strong beer of 
original gravity between 1,070 and 
1,105. Lager beers are usually 
of a gravity from 1,030 to 1,050. 

Excise Duty 

Duty is levied in the U.K. at a 
flat rate on all beers up to a mini- 
mum original gravity, with addi- 
tional duty per degree on worts 
declared above this figure. The 
minimum gravity, usually about 
1,030, and the duty per degree ex- 
cess vary according to the annual 
Finance Act. The alcohol content 
of beer is roughly proportional to 
the original gravity but is not de- 
fined and is not the basis for 
assessment of duty. 

The residual carbohydrate and 
protein in a beer, together with the 
alcohol, provide readily available 
calories and on this basis the food 
value of beer may be calculated by 
the formula 

Degrees of Gravity X 5*2 
= calories per pint. 

A pint of beer of original gravity 
1,035, such as a mild ale or light 
bitter, provides 182 calories. 

The insoluble residue of malt left 
in the mash tun after the extract 
has been run off is called brewers’ 
grains {v.s.). Spent hops are used 
as fertiliser. Surplus yeast is pro- 
cessed for human consumption as 
yeast extract, or dried as a flake 
preparation for pig and poultry 
feeding. Fermentation gas is 
sometimes collected and purified 
for carbonating bottled beer and 
mineral waters. See also Malting. 
Consult Brewing Science and 
Practice, H. Lloyd Hind, 1938; 
Biochemistry of Brewing and 
Malting, R. H. Hopkijis and C. B. 
Krause, 1947 ; Art and Science of 
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Brewing, C. A. Kloss, 1949 ; 
Biochemistry of Brewing, I. A. 
Preece, 1954. 

Brewing^, Institute of. Tech- 
nical and research establishment 
of the brewing and allied in- 
dustries. Started in London in 
1886 as the Laboratory Club, it 
was renamed the Institute of 
Brewing in 1890, and amalga- 
mated with other similar institutes 
1904. It is established under the 
Literary and Scientific Institutions 
Act of 1854 and was granted ar- 
morial bearings in 1937. Meetings 
and discussions are held monthly 
by the six sections in the U.K. ; 
the Australian section holds a 
convention annually. Examina- 
tions for diploma and associate 
members are held annually in 
June. The journal of the institute 
is published in alternate months. 
A central research station was 
established in 1951 at Lyttel Hall, 
Nutfield, Surrey. The h.q. of the 
institute is at 33 Clarges Street, 
London, W.l. 

Brewster, Sir David (1781- 
1868). British scientist and in- 
ventor. Born Dec. 11, 1781, at 

Jedburgh, he 
was ordained a 
Presbyterian 
minister in 1804 
but soon after- 
wards aban- 
doned the minis- 
try for teaching 
and scientific 
study. In 1810 
he married 
Juliet, daughter 
of James Macpherson of Ossiati 
fame. 

From 1813 onwards Brewster 
contributed to the Royal Society 
of London a number of papers on 
the properties of light, and in 1816 
the French Institute awarded him 
half their prize of 3,000 frs. (then 
about £120) for the most import- 
ant discoveries in physical science 
in Europe during the previous two 
years. He introduced the holo- 
photal system of lighthouse illu- 
mination, which utilises the whole 
light of a lamp, whether reflected 
or refracted. He was a prolific 
^iter and during 1806-68 pub- 
lished 315 papers on scientific sub- 
jects, besiclea a treatise on optics, 
1831, and a life of Newton, 1832. 
He was editor of the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, 1808-30. Elected 
F.R.S. in 1815 and awarded the 
Copley Medal, he was knighted 
1831 and granted a civil pension. 
He was appointed in 1837 principal 
of the united college of S. Salva- 
dor and S. Leonard at St. 
Andrews. In 1859 he was appoint- 


ed principal and in 1860 vice- 
chancellor of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. He died Feb. 10, 1868. 

Brewster, William (c. 1560- 
1644). Pilgrim Father, and ruling 
elder in the church at New Ply- 
mouth. He was associated with 
the Brown ists (Independents who 
later adopted the name Congre- 
gationalists) at Scrooby, Notts. 
He sailed in the Mayflower, and 
helped to found Plymouth colony. 

Brewster Sessions. The 
general annual meeting of licensing 
justices in the English counties 
and boroughs, held during the first 
14 days of Feb., to consider ap- 
plications for licences by retailors 
of intoxicating liquors. A notice 
giving day, hour, and place of 
browater sessions is posted on the 
church door or other place. Brews- 
ter is an old form of brewer. 

Brezno. Town and district of 
Czecho-Slovakia. Formerly called 
Breznobanya, it was in the king- 
dom of Hungary. The town is situ- 
ated on tho river Gran among the 
Tatra mountain ranges, 42 m. by 
rly. N.E. of Zvolefi. Of tho inhabit- 
ants three-quarters arc Slovaks, 
the rest Magyars. 

Brialmont, Heniu Alexis 
(1821-1903). Belgian soldier and 
engineer. Born at Veiilo, in Dutch 
Limburg, May 25, 1821, he was 
educated at the military school, 
Brussels. Ho made a special study 
of tho principles of fortification, 
and, appointed inspector-general 
of fortificiations on the general 
staff, 1875, he designed and super- 
iiitonded military works, especially 
those on tho Meuse. In 1883 he 
executed the fortified defences of 
Bukarost. Returning to Belgium in 
1884, he completed tho fortifica- 
tions of Antwerp, Liege, and Na- 
mur, and retired in 1886, Ho died 
July 21, 1903. He published a 
number of works on fortification 
and on military engineering. 

Brian (926-10X4). King of Ire- 
land. Called Brian Boru, Boruma, 
Boroma, or Boroimhe, he was a son 
of the Dalcassian prince Cennoido 
(Kennedy), and grandson of Lor- 
can, king of Thomond, in Munster, 
He succeeded his murdered brother 
Mathgamain (Mahon) in 976 as 
king of Thomond, in 978 became 
king of Munster, and in 1002 de- 
posed the ardri, or chief king, 
Maelseohlainn, and became chief 
king of Ireland. On Good Friday, 
1014, his forces totally defeated 
the Danes in the battle of Olon- 
tarf, but Brian, too old to fight, 
was slain in his tent. 

Brian was a redoubtable warrior, 
and is credited with 26 battles 
against the Danes, whose power he 


certainly destroyed. The charter 
which he gave to Armagh in 1004 
can be seen in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. His 
agnomen may be derived from the 
tribute (Irish, boroma) he received, 
or from the name of a village near 
Killaloe, co. Clare. 

Brian^on. Town of Franco, 
capital of the dept, of Hautes- 
Alpes. It lies 4,334 ft. above sea 
level, 51 m. by rly. N.E. of Gap. 
The Brigantium of the Romans, it 
was in the Middle Ages within 
Dauphine. It was given to Savoy 
in 1713 and regained by Franco in 
1860. Vauban remade tho forti- 
fications in 1692. Tho position of 
Brian9on is good strategically : it 
commands four valleys and throe 
main roads, one of which is the 
way to Italy. After Waterloo the 
Allies besieged it unsuccessfully, 
Aug. to Nov., 1815. It was heavily 
bombed by the Germans in 1945. 
The upper town, with steep, 
narrow streets, is picturesque. A 
streamlet runs down the middle of 
tho main road. There is an 18th- 
oontury church and two fine gates. 
Development of hydro-clecitric 
power in tho area has encouraged 
industry, and there are cloth mills, 
cheese factories, and sawmills. 
Fop. (1954) 8,274. 

Briand, Aristide (1862-1932). 
French politician. A member of 
the chamber of deputies for 40 
years, six 
times prime 
minister, 18 
times a cabinet 
miniHtor: so 

briefly might 
one of the 
greatest Euro- 
peans of tho 
20th century 
be described. , . 

Born March A™!*,?* SSSS?; 

Nantes, the son of a Breton wine- 
shop keeper, ho became a solicitor 
in his native t/own. After a few 
years ho was temporarily stnuik 
off the roll because of a small-town 
scandal. Ho turned to politics as a 
socialist, and for nearly 20 years 
wrote for left-wing papers, and 
practised in the courts where he 
often defended without foe clients 
unable to afford one, and trained 
himself in eloquence. A deputy 
from 1902, he advanced rapidly : in 
1906 he was minister of education 
in Sarrion’s cabinet, stayed in 
that capacity under Cloraenceau, 
and completed tho separation of 
church and state in education. 

Prom July, 1909, until Fob., 
1911, Briand was prime minister ; 
he held supreme authority during 
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a great railway strike, and be- 
came tbe leader of a small “ social 
republican group whose action 
was often decisive. He was 
premier again in 1913, minister 
of justice in Viviani’s war cabinet 
of Aug., 1914, and again head of 
the government in Oct., 1915. 
Responsible for French participa- 
tion in the Salonica expedition, as 
a result of its failure he lost office 
in March, 1917 ; yet his influence 
had brought Rumania and Italy 
into the war on the Allied side. 

Prime minister and foreign 
minister in 1921, Briand took part 
in the Washington naval disarm- 
ament conference and in the 
Cannes conference, where his 
sounding of the possibilities of 
a Franco-German understanding 
brought Poincare to the front of 
his adversaries. Overthrown by 
Poincare, Briand was out of office 
until the left-wing coalition victory 
in the elections of 1925. 

Briand as European Statesman 

During 1925-26, in cooperation 
with Austen Chamberlain and 
Gustav Stresemann, Briand estab- 
lished a world-wide reputation as 
a champion of the unification of 
Europe, on the ground of economic 
necessity. The Locarno Pact, Oct. 
16, 1925, guaranteeing in the form 
of a collective obligation the 
frontiers of the western powers in 
the Rhineland, resulted from that 
combined effort ; Germany’s en- 
try into the League of Nations was 
one of its terms. For their work 
towards the pacification of Europe 
Briand and Stresemann shared t le 
Nobel peace prize in 1926. 

In 1928 Briand had a decisive 
share in securing general accept- 
ance of the Kellogg Pact. In 1929, 
during The Hague conference on 
reparations, he promised the dying 
Stresemann total evacuation of 
the Rhineland. In 1930 Briand 
launched his most ambitious 
scheme in a memorandum on the 
“economically united states of 
Europe.” It was accepted in 
principle by all European govern- 
ments, but the world economic 
crisis and the conflict at Geneva 
over disarmament prevented it 
from coming on the League’s 
agenda. Briand remained foreign 
minister, but, hampered by Laval’s 
ambition, he withdrew in Jan., 
1932, to his small estate at Coch- 
erel in Normandy where he died 
from heart failure March 7, 1932. 

Briand began as a socialist and 
developed into the representative 
of the cultured, sceptical, and 
worldly-wise French bourgeoisie. 
He had been a professed atheist, 


but died a devout R.C. These 
changes of heart matched the 
development of his self-imposed 
mission as the conciliator of the 
nations. He exercised a personal 
fascination upon friends and foes 
alike, and his gifts of oratory 
earned him the nickname of the 
Sorcerer. Consult Briand : Man 
of Peace, V. Thompson, 1930. 

Briansk or Bryansk. Town 
of the R.S.F.S.R., capital of a 
region of the same name. On the 
Desna, the town is 200 m. S.W. 
of Moscow. A river port and an 
important rly. junction, it has an 
arsenal, large iron and cannon 
foundries, glass, machinery, and 
railway -carriage works, sawmills, 
and a trade in leather, spirits, 
cereals, and salt. Its cathedral 
dates from 1526, and was restored 
at the close of the 17th centurv. 
During the Second Great War the 
Germans, w'ho were in occupation 
of Briansk during Oct. 12, 1941- 
Sept. 17, 1943, made it one of 
their strongest bastions ; its re- 
capture by the Russians involved 
several days’ bitter fighting. Pop. 
(est.) 90,000. 

Briansk region, area 13,400 sq. 
m., pop (est.) 1,800,000, is import- 
ant agriculturally, producing hemp, 
potatoes, and pigs. There is 
considerable industrial develop- 
ment, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital. 

Brianza. District of Italy, in 
the prov. of Como. It lies between 
the Lambro and the Adda, and in- 
cludes the peninsula between the 
two branches of Lake Como. 
Comprising mts., small lakes, and 
fruitful valleys, it is called the 
garden of Lombardy. It was 
celebrated by poets {e.g. Parini), 
and many of its 18th- and 19th- 
century villas, the country houses 
of the Milanese aristocracy, have 
artistic merit. 

Briar or Brier. (A.S. brer). 
Common name for various species 
of wild rose {Rosa) of the family 
Rosaoeae. There are probably 
more than a hundred species of 
this genus occurring in north tem- 
perate and sub -tropical regions. 
They include the sweet briar or 
eglantine {R. ruhiginora) and the 
dog rose {R. canina) of British 
hedgerows. 

Briareus or Aegabon. In 
Greek mythology, one of the 
Hekatoncheires or fifty-headed 
hundred-armed sons of Uranus 
(heaven) by Gaea (earth). Homer 
says he was called Briareus by 
the Gods, and Aegaeon by men. 
According to one myth, Zeus 
(Jupiter) summoned Briareus and 
his brothers Kottos and Gyes to 


help the gods against the Titans, 
and later set them to guard the 
defeated giants in Tartarus. In 
another myth Briareus and his 
brothers themselves rebelled 
against Zeus, and were imprisoned 
under the earth ; and they are 
sometimes called sons of Poseidon 
(Neptune), Aegaeon then becom- 
ing a sea-god of the Aegean, and 
all three representing destructive 
powers of nature. Another attempt 
to explain the myth suggests that 
the hundred-armed monsters were 
the oared ships of a superior 
civilization whose alliance with 
some primitive dynast enabled 
him to crush a rebellion of his 
own family or people. 

Briar Root (Fr. hniyere, heath- 
er). Root wood of the tree-heath 
{Erica arborea) of the family 
Ericaceae, a common plant of S. 
Europe. It is hard and fine- 
textured and will take a high 
polish. These characteristics, and 
the fact that it chars very slowly, 
make it suitable for manufacture 
into tobacco-pipes. It is too small 
to be of much other use. 

Bribery. Bribery is giving or 
receiving any reward as an in- 
ducement to betray a trust or 
duty. In English law bribery of 
any officer or official {e.g. a con- 
vStable) is a common law mis- 
demeanour punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. The l^even- 
tion of Corruption Act, 1906, 
relates to bribery of agents of all 
kinds and makes it an offence for 
anyone corruptly to give or to 
offer to an agent, or for an agent 
corruptly to obtain or to seek to 
obtain, any gift or consideration 
as an inducement or reward for 
doing or forbearing to do, or 
for having done or forborne to 
do, any act in relation to his 
principal’s affairs, or for showing 
or forbearing to show favour or 
disfavour to any person in relation 
to his principal’s affairs. For 
anyone knowingly to give an 
agent, or for an agent knowingly 
to use, any false receipt or other 
document so as to mislead the 
principal is also an offence. The 
maximum penalty for these offen- 
ces is two years’ imprisonment 
and £500 fine on conviction on 
indictment, and four months’ 
imprisonment and £50 fine^ on 
summary conviction. The princi- 
pal may dismiss the agent and 
also recover the bribe from him. 

In addition to these general 
provisions, it is, under the Public 
Bodies Corrupt Practices Act, 
1889, an offence for a member, 
officer, or servant of a public body 
corruptly to solicit or receive, or 
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for anyone corruptly to give or 
offer him, a gift for doing or 
forbearing to do anything in 
respect of any matter in which 
the public body is concerned. 
The maximum penalty is two 
years’ imprisonment and £500 fine 
with in addition the payment of 
the amount of the bribe to the 
public body. The person con- 
victed may be disqualified from 
holding public office for seven 
years or, on a second conviction, 
disqualified for ever and declared 
incapable of voting for seven 
years. If he is an officer or servant 
of a public body he may forfeit 
any compensation and pension 
that would have been due to him 
on the normal termination of his 
service. 

Where the offence under either 
of the above acts is connected 
with a public contract the maxi- 
mum imprisonment is seven years. 
Further, when an employee of 
the government or of any public 
body receives any gift from a 
person holding or seeking a j)ublic 
contract, the gift is deemed to 
be corrupt unless the contrary is 
proved. 

Under the Honours (Prevention 
of Abuses) Act, 1925, it is an 
offence for any person to obtain 
or attempt to obtain or to give 


A brick is a shaped and burnt 
block of clay used for building. 
Man’s earliest building materials 
were wood and loose, preferably 
flat, stones, but in Mesopotamia, 
where the first great civilizations 
developed, wood and stone were 
scarce, and builders had of 
necessity to use local soil. Walls 
were built up from layers of mud 
mixed with chopped straw, each 
layer being left to dry in the sun 
before the next was laid. A 
later improvement was to form 
the mixture into lumps, or bricks, 
of a standard size. Moist earth, 
to which straw was added to give 
cohesion, was pressed by hand 
into a wooden mould and dried 
in the sun. These early bricks 
would soon have crumbled if they 
had been used in a wet and 
temperate climate, but they were 
exceptionally durable where the 
weather was dry and hot. 

The Babylonians revolutionised 
brickmaking by using clay and 
burning or firing it at a high 


or to offer any gift as an induce- 
ment to procure any title or 
honour. The maximum punish- 
ment on conviction on indictment 
is two years’ imprisonment and 
£500 fine, and on summary con- 
viction three moiiths’ imprison- 
ment and £50 fine, together with 
forfeiture of the gift to the crown. 

There are special acts relating 
to bribery of customs officers or 
revenue officials. Bribery of a 
juror is called embracery. 

Bribery in connexion with a 
parliamentary or local government 
election is in the U.K. a corrupt 
practice under election law and is a 
very serious offence. See Corrupt 
Practices. 

Brice (d. 444). Saint and bishop 

of Tours. Brought up a monk 

under S. Martin in the monastery 

%> 

at Tours, ho succeeded him in the 
bishopric in 397. Suspected of 
various crimes, he retired to Home, 
whore he remained for 17 years. 
Then, his innocence having been 
established by Pope Colestine I, he 
returned to his see, which he held 
until his death. He is commemo- 
rated in the Book of Common 
Prayer and in the Koman Catholic 
Church on Nov. 13. 

The so-called iS. Brice’s Day 
massacn* of Danes in England in 
1002 took place in fact on Nov. 12. 


temperature. Briciks mad(' by 
that method stand compans(m with 
present standards, and the re- 
mains of some fine i)rick structures 
survive after 3,000 years in, for 
instance, the ruins of Babylon. 

The Koman s learned the art of 
brickmaking during their cam- 
paigns in Africa and introduced 
building in brick throughout their 
empire where stone was scarce. 
Roman garrisons built extensively 
in brick during the occupation 
of Britain and remains of their 
work survive, e.g. in London and 
Verulamium, near St. Albans. 
Roman bricks were very thin, 
and their area varied greatly from 
period to period. After the Roman 
withdrawal, there was little brick- 
making or brickwork in Britain, 
and oven on the continent of 
Europe the art declined until re- 
vived in the 12th century. 

The Italian city states were 
among the first to appreciate the 
economy and convenience of 
building in bricks of standard 


shape and size, and from Italy the 
revival of brick building extended 
to Spain, France, and the Low 
Countries. In the i4th century the 
Hanseatic League introduced 
brickmaking into Hull, and later 
the use of bricks extended through- 
out East Anglia, where building 
stone is scarce. France developed 
a high technique in brick building, 
and many of the English nobles 
returning from the French wars 
of the 15th century began using 
bricks for their homes. Notable 
examples of these are Tattershall 
Castle, Lines ; Lower Marney 
Towers, Essex ; H engrave Hall, 
Suffolk ; and Oxborough Hall, 
Norfolk. 

Thereafter, building in brick 
spread rapidly throughout Eng- 
land, and fi.no brickwork became 
typical of Tudor building ; many 
beautiful examples remain, not- 
ably the original part of Hampton 
Court Palace, and the Lollard’s 
Tower, Lambeth Palace. After 
the Great Fire of London, 1666, 
whieh destroyed thousands of 
timber and half-timboi'ed houses, 
the City was rebuilt in brick. 

The use of brickwork increased 
steadily from Tudor times, but its 
artistic development was in- 
ternipted in the 1 8th century when 
the Adams brothers revived stucco 
and applied it indiscriminately. 
During the development of rail- 
ways in the U.K. in the first half 
of the 19th centurv, brick became 
an important engineering material 
(the majority of railway bridges 
and viaducts were built of it). 
At the same time, the industrial 
expatision of towns an<l cities in 
the U.K. led to the building in 
bric;k of masses of small houses. 
Towards the close of iho UHh 
century there was a revival of 
good hri(‘kwork, and brick l)ocam(^ 
a common material for oven tlu^ 
largest buildings until the 20th 
century dovolbj)mont of rein- 
forced and stressed concrete. 

Making Bricks 

MANrui’AaTiTRE. Brickmaking 
machinery was introduced about 
1860, and resulted in a more 
scientific selection of raw materials. 
Those range from brick- earth of 
clay and sand or chalk, which can 
be used without processing, to 
hard clays or shale (hardened clay 
rock), whieh must be ground 
before U8e._ The tough (Stafford- 
shire clay is used for making the 
pressed blue engineering bric^k of 
groat strength and hardness. 
Fire-bricks for lining furnaces, 
etc., are made from the fire-clay 
found in coal measures. Ashes 
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An account of the brick and its long history ; how it was made 
in antiquity and is made today, both by hand and by machinery ; 
and how it is used. Additional inforfnation relating to bricks 
and their uses loill be found under Architecture ; Bonding ; Bridge ; 
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are mixed with pure clay, such as 
London clay, to prevent bricks 
firom warping during firing, and 
crumbly stone is added to Stafford- 
shire clay. The colour of bricks 
depends on their chemical com- 
position and the temperature at 
which they are fired , although 
chemicals are sometimes added 
to improve the colour frorn the 
architectural point of view. 

Brickmaking by Hand 
The simplest method of brick- 
making is to dig up the chosen 
clay in layers and spread ashes, 
sand, or other necessary additives 
on the top. The clay is then left 
to temper (weather) during the 
winter, being dug over tw^o or 
three times to expose all the clay 
and mix in the additives. Temper- 
ing breaks down the lumps and 
renders the mixture more homo- 
geneous and easier to w'ork. 

If the clay is very tough, or 
contains stones, it is reduced to a 
slurry, or thick liquid, in a 
circular wash mill with a central 
pier supporting arms from which 
heavy spikes and chains are sus- 
pended. Clay and water are 
filled into the mill, and as the arms 
revolve they harrow or break 
down the clay and mix it wfith the 
water. The resultant thick slurry 
is run oJff into troughs (called 
backs) to dry and temper, leaving 
the stones behind. Additives can 
be mixed into the slurry or spread 
over the clay in the backs and dug 
in as the clay dries. 

Shales and very hard clays are 
pulverised in “ edge-runner ” 
mills. These consist of revolving 
circular steel pans with small 
holes in the bottom. Heavy rollers 
crush the lumps of clay or shale 
into small particles which pass 
through the holes in the bottom 
of the pans. The particles pass 
on to revolving sieves, from which 
the powder falls on to a conveyor 
while the oversize material is 
returned to the mill for further 
crushing. 

Another method of brickmaking 
is by pug mill : this is a hollow 
cylinder with either a central 
revolving Archimedean screw or 
a central axis to which are 
attached knives set like turbine 
blades. Clay is fed in at the top of 
the cylinder and mixed with water; 
the screws or blades then force it 
through the cylinder, cutting it up 
again and thoroughly mixing it 
so that it will be easier to mould. 
When all air has been squeezed 
out of the clay it is kneaded to a 
dough-like consistency that makes 
it easy to handle. 


If the bricks are to be made by 
hand, a lump of clay called a slot 
is squeezed into a mould, and the 
top is levelled by a wooden 
straight edge. The bricks are 
either slop moulded^ when the 
moulds are constantly dipped into 
water to prevent the clay from 
sticking to them, or, to give them 
a better finish, sand-moulded, 
when the inner faces of the mould 
are covered with sand. The 
moulded bricks are laid on w'ooden 
pallets for preliminary drying. 
A good moulder and a boy can 
produce 1,000 bricks a day. 
Ornamental bricks and facing 
bricks of special textures and 
colours are usually hand-moulded. 

Mechanical Methods 

The three major mechanical 
methods of brick moulding are 
the plastic or wire-cut, the stiff 
plastic, and the semi-dry process. 
In the first the clay is mixed to a 
fairly wet consistency in the pug 
mill, which forces the clay in a 
continuous strip through a nozzle 
the shape anc. size of a cross 
section of the brick. The clay 
strip passes over rollers on to 
a cutting table where it is cut by 
wires into separate bricks. There 
are also automatic machines which 
cut the bricks and space them 
apart on pallets. Although hard- 
wearing wire-cut bricks are seldom 
used for facing because of their 
rough surfaces ; they can be made 
suitable for use as facing bricks by 
re- pressing them in moulds when 
they have dried to what is called 
leather hardness. 

The stiff plastic process uses 
clays which can be ground and 
sieved to the consistency of garden 
soil. The clay passes through a 
mixer, where either water or 
very dry clay is added to give 
the proper consistency, and then 
to a pug mill which feeds the 
brickmalang machines. These 
press the clay into approximate 
brick size and then pass the clots 
to moulds where they are pressed 
to final size and shape. 

The semi-diy process uses hard 
clays, ground to an almost dry 
powder. This is passed through a 
mixer, where water or other 
materials are added as necessary, 
and then by spiral conveyor to 
the moulds, where it is subjected 
to four successive pressures each 
of 80 tons. 

Stiff plastic and semi- dry bricks 
can go straight to the kiln ; but 
hand-made and wire- cut bricks 
require preliminary dr3dng. Hand- 
made bricks are often dried by 
arranging them in thick, open- 


jointed walls covered with thatch, 
or by stacking them in open-sided 
sheds. Wire -cut bricks are either 
conveyed on their pallets through 
a drying tunnel which becomes 
progressively warmer, or are 
placed in drying chambers of 
controlled humidity. 

Hand-made stock bricks are 
usually fired by building them in a 
clamp containing perhaps 1,000,000 
bricks, and heated by a coke fire 
at the base. The bricks them- 
selves contain ashes which help 
combustion. This method results 
in 30-40 p.c. of wasted bricks, but 
saves the cost of a kiln. 

The most popular kiln in large 
brickfields is the Hoffman, a 
circular arrangement of inter- 
communicating cells controlled by 
dampers. Firing is done in the cell 
containing the bricks that have 
been longest in the kiln, and the 
hot gases travel round until they 
reach the most recently filled cell. 

Firing can also be done in a 
tunnel kiln, which is similar to the 
tunnel drier. The bricks travel on 
trucks from the cool entiy to the 
firing point, and then progressively 
out. Both the Hoffman and the 
tunnel systems are economical of 
fuel and labour. 

The Scotch batch kiln is gener- 
ally used in small brickworks. 
The temperature of firing, which 
varies between 800'' and 1, 500^0., 
is controlled by indicating and 
recording pyrometers. 

Standard Measurements 

The standard British brick is 
8| ins. long, 4fg ins. broad, and 
2 1 ins. thick. Allowing for mortar 
joints, this means that a brick 
occupies a space 9 ins. by 4^ ins. by 
3 ins. Glazed and coloured bricks 
are made by dipping the shaped 
bricks into an appropriate slurry 
or slip before firing. 

(For the various methods of 
laying bricks, see Bonding.) 

Brickwobk. The early Sumer- 
ians made good bricks and the 
ruins of Babylon {q.v.) contain the 
remains of many fine brick struc- 
tures, e.g, the Ishtar gate, built by 
Nebuchadnezzar II. It is probable 
that the face of each individual 
brick was moulded to shape and 
polished before it was fired. The 
tradition of good brickwork con- 
tinued in the area, a very fine 
example being the so-called “ arch 
of Chosroes,” dating from the 6th 
century A.D., at Ctesiphon {q.v.), 
25 m. S.E. of Bagdad. The arch 
axis is a true catenary curve, the 
optimum shape for an arch, 
proving that the builders under- 
stood statics. The arch was built 



I- Clay and overburden being carried from the pit by 
conveyor belt. 2. Grinding machines and pans in 
which the clay is broken up before screening. 3. 
Screened clay being carried and distributed to the brick 
presses. 4. Inter-works fork-lift trucks removing 
moulded bricks from the presses. 5. Roller conveyors 


Courtesy London Brick Co., Ltd. 
removing formed bricks from the moulding presses. 
6. Right : fork-lift truck delivering “ green or newly- 
moulded bricks to the firing kiln. Left ; fork-lift truck 
removing newly-fired bricks from the kiln. 7. Roof of 
kiln showing in foreground pyrometers which record 
the temperature inside the kiln during the firing 


BRICK MECHANISED MANUFACTURE FROM CLAY TO KILN 
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Brick. Diagrams showing different methods o£ working 
2-iii. bricks together with thick ones 


was substituted Brick Earth. Loamy clay 
for lime, but the deposit of Pleistocene or Recent 
mixture was geological age. It is weU developed 
found to work in south-east England, and is used 
harshly, and for brickmaking. Occasionally it 
special masonry contains traces of human remains 
cements or a and bones of other mammals, 
mixture of lime Brickfielders. Hot north winds 
and cement came from the interior experienced in S. 
to b5 used. ^ The Australia. Sometimes they blow 
j oints showing on for a few hours, sometimes for days, 
the face of the and owing to their heat and dry- 
w^all are some- ness are often destructive to crops, 
times raked out They are caused by the movement 
to a depth of half of dust-laden air from the heated 


— — ^ * — — — 

an inch and desert interior towards cyclonic 
without false-work. Each sue- “ pointed ” in coloured mortar systems passing along the margins 
cessive course of bricks was laid to obtain a special effect. of the continent. They are called 

on a horizontal bed, but pro- In steel-framed and reinforced brickfielders from the red dust 
truded a little more into the room concrete buildings, much used for they carry, 
than the one below, so that the factories, the brick panel walls Bride. Word of Teutonic origin 
walls curved inwards to meet at carry no load and are merely cloth- used for a woman about to be 
the crown or top of the dome, ing or “ cladding” for the building, married or just married. From it a 
This svstftTn snr- number of other words have arisen, 




walls curved inwards to meet at 
the crown or top of the dome. 
This system sur- 
vives for brick 
arches in the 
Middle East ; else- 
where the courses 
in an arch are laid 
on inclined beds of 
false-work radia- 
ting from the 
centre. 

The colour of , 
the bricks and the 
type of bond give 
a wall its charac- i 
ter. Some archi- ' 
tects use facing , 
bricks 2 ins. or 
2^ ins. thick to 
obtain a special 
effect. Pilasters, 

string-courses and ^ ^ 

f 1 Brick. Oman] 

cornices, panels 20th-ce] 

and outstanding 
quoins or comers give variety to 

the surface. Such work is always 
done in “ gauged work.” This is 
made of soft bricks called rubbers 
cut to precise shape, and set out 
with very thin j oints. Ornamental 
niches and arches are a feature of 
Islamic work. Carving done by 
‘'axing” or carving the bricks in 
situ is another type of ornamenta- 
tion. Islam forbids the represen- 
tation of living creatures, but the 
Arabic countries show some fine 
geometrical designs. Diapers and 
patterns were common in French 
medieval castles ; they are made 
by using special headers of a 
different colour from the main 
brickwork to make a figure. This 
form had some popularity in 18th- 
eentury England, and is occasion- 
ally still us^. 

Up to the end of the 19th 
centuiy' the mortar used in brick- 
work was a mixture of sand and 
lime. Round about 1900 cement 
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Brick. Ornamental brickwork used in the loggia o£ a 
20th-centnry house with rough-cast walls 


all connected with the ceremony of 
marriage, in which the bride is 
regarded as the central figure. The 
bridegroom is the man or husband 
of the bride and the bridesmaids 
those who attend her. Bride cake 
and bride ale, corrupted into bridal, 
are other words derived from bride. 

In the North Riding of Yorks, 
the dialect word bride-ale is still 
used of the drink given to the 
wedding party after the ceremony. 

Bride, Variant form of Brigid, 
saint of Ireland. It was the form 
commonly used in England, where 
many churches, notably S. Bride’s, 
Fleet Street, London, received this 
dedication. 

Bride of Lammermoor, The. 

Novel by Sir Walter Scott, forming, 
with A Legend of Montrose, the 




Brick. House built with a steel framework faced and lined with bricks 
method is extensively used in the construction of factories 
Photo, Ministry of Works, Crown copyright 
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third series of Tales of My Land- 
lord. It was based on a tradition 
of the family of Dalrymple of 
Stair, and, dictated in illness, was 
published in June, 1819. There 
is much quiet humour in the early 
part of the book, but the climax is 
tragic and horrifying. Donizetti’s 
opera Lucia di Lammermoor, 1 835, 
is founded on the novel, as was a 
play called B-avenswood, by H. C. 
Merivale, produced by (Sir) Henry 
Irving in 1890. 

Brides in the Bath. Victims 
of a series of murders by George 
Joseph Smith, born 1872, executed 
Aug, 13, 1915, at Maidstone. They 
were women inveigled into “ mar- 
riage ” and then murdered either 
for their money or for the sum for 
which at Smith’s suggestion they 
had insured their lives. (Smith 
had gone through innumerable 
marriage ceremonies before he took 
to murder.) Three victims out of 
an unascertained number W'ere re- 
vealed to the Old Bailey jury : 

(1) Bessie Constance Mundy, 
of independent means, the victim 
on whose account Smith actually 
suffered death. She was married 
to Smith, calling himself Williams, 
at Weymouth, Aug. 26, 1910, 
and made a will in his favour ; 
she died at Herne Bay, July 13, 
1912 — drowned in her bath. The 
delay in her death is explained 
by the fact that Smith deserted 
her shortly after the marriage, 
returning after 18 months. 

(2) Alice Burnham, a nurse, 
to whom Smith was “ married ” 
under his own name at Ports- 
mouth, Nov. 4, 1913. He appro- 
priated her savings and induced 
her to insure her life. She was 
drowned in her bath at Blackpool, 
Dec. 12, 1913. A coroner’s jury 
returned a verdict of accidental 
death. 

(3) Margaret Elizabeth Lofty, 
“ married ” to Smith, calling 
himself Lloyd, at Bath, Dec. 1 7, 
1914, drowned in her bath at 
apartments at Highgate, N. 
London, Dec, 18, 1914. 

Each bride went to her bath, the 
bridegroom meanwhile constniot- 
ing an elaborate alibi. The victim 
failed to re-issue from the bath- 
room, to which Smith (or Lloyd or 
Williams) presently led a search- 
party to find his wife drowned. * 
Bernard Spilsbury gave evidence 
for the prosecution and Edward 
Marshall Hall defended Smith. 
Ho'^y Smith drowned his victims 
was never established. Marshall 
Hall maintained that he did so by 
hypnotism. 

Bridewell. Originally a well, 
dedicated to S. Bride, or S. Brigid, 
near what is now New Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, London. Later 
covered by a pump, it gave its 



Bridewell. The building destroyed by the Great 
Fire. It was in turn palace, prison, and penitentiary 


name to a palace, a parish, a 
church, and a prison. Tradition 
tells that a Roman fort and a 
Saxon palace stood near the site 
in turn ; also that Montfichet, a 
follower of William I, built a 
tower on it. Henry VIII granted 
the ground (then apparently an 
orchard and gardens) to W^olsey in 
1509 ; later Henry built himself a 
palace here, and redecorated it for 
the reception of the emperor 
Charles V, who was lodged at 
Blackfriars. The third act of 
Shakespeare’s King Henry VIII is 
laid therein. It later housed 
various foreign embassies. 

Given to the City by Edward VI 
as a refuge for the homeless, the 
palace became “ a house of cor- 
rection and a house of occupa- 
tion ” ; under Elizabeth I it was 
made also a place of detention for 
heretics of many persuasions. It 
next became a penitentiary with a 
department for idle apprentices. 

Rebuilt several times after 1666, 
it was pulled down 1863-64, 
leaving only the hall, treasurer’s 
house, and offices, vrith a common 
room and cells for refractory 
apprentices. As the first reforma- 
tory in England, Bridewell gave its 
name to reformatories generally. 
German bombing in 1940 left the 
remains of the old building a ruin. 

Bridge. Structure that carries 
road, railway, or canal traffic over a 
river, a road, a railway, or a canal. 
The problem of crossing rivers too 
deep to ford is as old as man’s ven- 
tures in travel, and the various 
solutions which have been evolved 
mark the development of science ; 
for the bridge-builder is always 
de]pendent on the materials avail- 
able and the contemporary know- 
ledge of physical science. The 
solutions can be divided into five 
main types of bridge — the beam, 
the suspension, the arch, the truss, 
and the floating bridge. 

Beam Bridges. The earliest 
bridge was probably a large tree 
which fell across an unfordable 
river. This was the most ele- 


mentary form of beam 
bridge, and was later 
built of shaped logs 
and planks. The di- 
mensions of the early 
log-and-plank bridge 
related to the distances 
to be crossed rather 
than to the loads 
imposed on it. Later, 
bridge- builders learn- 
ed to calculate the 
stresses induced in a 
beam by loading it. 
The chief of these 
stresses are : tension 
at the bottom ; compression at the 
top ; and shear through the body. 
This can he demonstrated visually 
by supporting a bar of rubber at 
each end and loading it in the 
middle. The bottom will lengthen — 
tension ; and the top shorten — 
compression. In the middle there 
will be neither tension nor com- 
pression — a plane called the neutral 
axis. The parts in tension and 
compression are prevented from 
sliding on each other by the co- 
hesion of the body of the bar or 
beam, and the stress there is called 
shear. If a beam is continuous over 
three or more supports there will 
be, at each intermediate support, 
tension at the top and compression 
at the bottom, as well as the re- 
verse between the supports. Con- 
tinous beams are stronger than 
simply supported beams. 

If the beam is firmly held at one 
end and unsupported at the other 
it is a cantilever, and there will be 
tension at the top and compression 
at the bottom. These are the 
fundamental laws of loading which 
apply to all kinds of beams and 
trusses. 


Simply Siippoi'ted 


\ / Conttfiijoui 


Fig. 1 




Fig. 1 shows diagrammaticaJly 
how the compressive stress varies 
in intensity and location in differ- 
ent types of beam. The distance 
between beam and curve shows the 
intensity of the compression. 
There will be an equal tension on 
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the other face of the beam. It is 
good engineering practice to make 
a beam or truss deepest where the 
stress is greatest ; and the side 
view of a bridge will often show 
whether it is simply supported, 
continuous, or cantilever. In the 
Forth Bridge, (4) in p. 1422, the 
massive cantilevers are very deep 
over the foundations, but rapidly 
get shallower. The suspended 
spans between them are simply 
supported, and are deeper at the 
middle than at the ends. 

Depth is more important than 
breadth in the strength and the 
rigidity of a beam : a plank on edge 
is much stronger than the same 
plank laid flat. In fact, the 
strength is approximately pro- 
portional to the square of the 
depth, and the rigidity to the cube; 
whereas both properties are 
directly proportional to the 
breadth. Since the main tensile 
and compressive stresses are con- 
centrated in the top and bottom 
faces, a great deal of the central 
part could be removed without im- 
pairing the strength, leaving some- 
thing in cross section like a capital 
I. (This is not very practicable in 
timber, but it is the principle of the 
rolled steel joist — .see below.) 

Stone is not an efficient material 
for beam bridges, as it is weak in 
tension and seldom obtainable in 
suitable lengths. One very early 
form of stone beam bridge is the 
Post Bridge on Dartmoor, (1), 
p. 1421, believed to be contemp- 
orary with Stonehenge. It consists 
of three granite slabs, one 15 ft. 
long by 6 ft. broad, resting on dry 
stone piers. 

Early Timber Bridges 

Because of its availability and 
ease of working, timber was the 
main material for early bridges. A 
timber bridge resting on brick piers 
was built over the Euphrates at 
Babylon in 780 b,C., and the bridge 
which Horatius kept was the tim- 
ber Pons Sublicius which crossed 
the Tiber on wooden piles. In 55 
B.c. Julius Caesar built a timber 
bridge on piles over the Rhine in 10 
days. Timber is still extensively 
us^ in the U.S.A. and Canada for 
railway bridges, although the fire 
hazard is leading to their gradual 
replacement by steel structures. 

Beam bridges of the early 19th 
century were often of cast-iron. 
But as cast-iron is weak in tension 
and brittle, it was supplanted by 
WTOught-iron, and then by steel. 
Rolling mills produce rolled-steel 
joists in standard sizes, with the 
steel concentrated in top and 
bottom flanges, connected by a 


vertical “web” (fig. II, A). These 
are suitable for spans up to 20 or 30 
ft. Beyond that length girders built 
of plates and angle-irons riveted to- 
gether are used (fig. 

II, B). They are now < 

rarely used for spans 

of more than 80 ft. ; 

but the Britannia 

Bridge over the 

Menai Straits, built 

by Stephenson in 

1850, is in the form i 

of a box girder with r ^ 

main spans of 460 ft. Fig 

It consists of two 

parallel web plates a few feet apart 

connected by continuous flange 

plates above and below, the whole 

forming a box through which the 

railway passes. 

In the 20th century reinforced 
concrete became an important 
material for beam bridges as it is 
attractive architecturally, is per- 
manent, and is resistant to cor- 
rosion. Concrete bridges are some- 
times built as cantilevers with 
simply supported spans suspended 
between them. The second Water loo 
Bridge, (1), p. 1422, is of this type, 
but for architectural reasons the 
curves simulate an arch, and the 
depths at the ends of the suspended 
spans are greater than required by 
the stresses. The Montrose Bridge, 
(2), p. 1422, is also of this type, 
though it resembles a suspension 
bridge. 

A beam can be made stronger 
without altering the flange area 
by increasing the depth. This means 
more material in the web, much 
of which is not required for the 
shear, imposes an extra dead load 
on the. bridge, and is expensive. 

Trusses. In the truss bridge, 
the solid web is replaced by verti- 
cal and diagonal members which, 
with the top and bottom flanges, 
or chords, form a series of triangles. 
This is the principle of triangula- 
tion : if three members are con- 
nected by pin joists to form a 
triangle that shape cannot be 
altered but remains a rigid frame. 

The truss obeys the laws of the 
beam, with tension and com- 
pression in the chords, but the 
shear in the web plate is replaced 
by tension in some web members 
(the ties) and by compression in 
others (the struts). The openwork 
truss can be made very deep and 
strong, yet light, and is generally 
used for spans exceeding 100 ft. 

The principle of the truss was 
evolved by an Italian architect, 
Andrea Palladio, in the 16th 
century. Leonardo da Vinci also 
made sketches showing triangu- 
lation. Although both da Vinci 


and Palladio understood the math- 
ematics of the truss, the principle 
of the truss was not applied until 
Hans Grubenmann in 1760 built a 
timber truss 300 ft. 

■ ■ span near Baden. 

t y The early 19th- 

century bridge- 
builders made 
extensive use of 
trusses, either of 
timber or of com- 

Y \ * posites of timber 

■ ^ ■ ■ - -I chords and cast-iron 

. n struts or wrought 

iron ties. By the 
middle of the century, timber was 
giving way to wrought iron ; 
later steel was used. Designers 
of the early trusses had no uniform 
method for computing truss 
stresses. Every engineer had his 
own system, and this often led 
to dangerous designs ; but some 
remarkable truss bridges were 
constructed, e.g. Brunei’s Saltash 
Bridge over the Tamar, built in 
1849, which has two spans of 455 
ft., and still carried heavy railway 
traffic more than a century later. 

The design of trusses owes much 
to the work of Telford, Fairbairn, 
and Hodgkinson, and when Whip- 
ple of the U.S.A. in 1847 and Bow 
of Scotland published books on 
the fundamental mathematics of 
the truss, design became simpler 
and safer. 

The three main types of truss 
are : the Warren, used for short 
spans, in which the chords and 
web-members form a series of 
equilateral triangles ; the Pratt, 
used for spans of up to 250 ft., in 
which the struts resemble a series 
of capital N’s ; and the Petit, used 
for spans of up to 750 ft., which is 
a Pratt truss with sub-ties and 
sub -struts added. The longest 
truss bridge built up to 1955 was 
the continuous Petit truss-bridge 
at Sciotoville over the Ohio, with 
755 ft. spans. 

Trusses are often used for canti- 
lever and suspended span bridges 
of long spans. The 1,750 ft. main 
spans of the Forth Bridge, (4), 
p. 1422, were not exceeded in 
length until the 1,800 -ft. span of 
the Quebec Bridge, (3), p. 1424, 
built in 1917. 

The Bailey Bridge was designed 
for use by the military, but its sim- 
plicity and ease of erection have 
given it many peace-time uses, 
either for permanent bridges in 
difficult country, or as temporary 
bridging for engineering projects. 

Much Bailey bridging and 
many pontoons were used on the 
construction of the natural gas 
pipeline from Sui to Karachi in 
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rnnih*^c/i?v1^ bridge, Dcirtmoor, a single stone slab with t'oulbrookdale, Shropshire. 4 . T\viz(‘l bridge, over which 

finwirnVfl c,yuii{)lc of the English nnuy crossed the river Till Into Scotland on 

I Frfs ’^mT Ueyston bridge, Dartmoor, its, way , to Floddcn Ideld. 5 . Old Shorclmm bridge, 

3- iirst lion bridge in the world, erected in 1770 at built entirely of wood across the bed uf the Adur, Susbvx 

BRIDGE: SOME HISTORIC AND OLD FORMS OF CONSTRUCTION 

Photos, I and 2, Wu'bvrt I'fJton; 4, B. V. (JUwton 














1. The new Waterloo bridge, over the Thames, Loudon, resembling a suspension bridge in appearance. 3. Chelsea 

as it appeared at the time of its official opening in old suspension bridge, London, opened in 18R8, and re- 

194.5: its five arches are of reinforced concrete, the placed in 1935 : length, 915 ft.^ 4. An engineering wonder, 

whole d^ign being of the caiitilever and suspended type. the Forth bridge, Scotland, designed by Sir Benjamin Baker 

2. Montrose bridge over the S. Esk, Angus, Scotland, and Sir J[ohn Fowler, opened 1890 : its three steel towers are 

another bridge of the same type and material, though 360 ft. high: it carries two rly. tracks, and is over m. long 

BRIDGE: FOUR CONTRASTING EXAMPLES IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 

Photos 3, A. G. Vatcrsoni 4-, Donald Mclj'lsk 












I. Boothferry bridge, Yorkshire, u swing bridge ol a type in the centre raised by counterweights and hydraulic 

usually constructed across the narrow navigation channel machinery ; they can be raised in minutes. 4. widnes- 

of a wide river, a. In congested dock areas where Runcorn transporter bridge crossing the river Mersey 

river traffic is continually passing, a lift bridge, such as this and Manchester Ship canal, an important link between 

Tees-Newport bridge, is the most suitable design. 3, Tower two large factory areas, with a span of 1,000 ft. The 

bridge, London {1894), a design of two cantilever bascules suspended road-platforrn travels across like a ferry 

BRIDGE: SWING AND LIFT TYPES IN INDUSTRIAL AREAS 

Photos, 2. Fox: 5, Sport and General: 4, Valentine 












I. Golden Gate bridge, linking San Francisco with its 
Redwood Empire counties, the longest and highest single- 
span suspension bridge in the world : the centre span 
exceeds 4,000 feet in length. 2. Tyne bridge, connecting 
Newcastle-upon-Tvne with Gateshead ; this fine structure 
was opened by George V in 1928. 3. Quebec bridge, 


over the river St. Lawrence, completed 1917: built of 
structural steel, it is one of Canada’s largest bridges, 
having a span of 1,800 ft. 4. Sydney Harbour bridge 
(1932) with an arch span of 1,650 ft., exceeded only by the 
Bayonne road bridge. New York (1,652 ft.) : it carries both 
road and railway, connecting Dawe’s Point toMilson's Point 


BRIDGE: ENGINEERING MASTERPIECES BOTH OLD AND NEW 

l^hotoa. 1, E.N.A ; 2. Topical; 3, Associalcd Pi’Caa; 4, Foi 
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1954-55. When the floods of 1 953 
destroyed the water main whicli 
supplied S. Beveland and Wal- 
cheren, the Dutch engineers erected 
adouble triple Bailey bridge to carry 
a new main. Though the bridge 
was two-thirds submerged at full 
tide, it maintained its efficiency. 

Abch Bridoes. Apart from the 
Post Bridge, already described, the 
stone arch is the oldest type of 
bridge that has survived, for tb(' 
early timber bridges have decayed. 
The Romans were the first to 
develop the arch bridge on any 
important scale, and their stone- 
cutting technique was such that 
many of their arches were built 
without mortar, while the vous- 
aoirs (the wedge-shaped stones 
forming the arch) fitted as closely 
as if they had been ground to- 
gether. For foundations and piers 
they used a hydraulic lime which 
set under water. 

The first recorded Tiber bridge 
was built in 178 B.a. Another, the 
Pons Fabricius, with two 80-ft. 
spans, was built in a.d. 162, and 
as the Ponto Quattro-Capi still 
carries traffic. The Romans built 
many fine stone-arched bridges, 
and at least one groat timber arch, 
Trajan’s bridge over the Danube, 
A.D. 104, with twenty 180-ft. arch 
spans. The arches were built up 
of pieces of timber, in much the 
same way as is the modern stool - 
braced arch. As an arch exerts 
horizontal as well as vertical 
pressure, and as the Romans did 
not have the necessary technique 
or equipment for building founda- 
tions on poor soil, many of their 
bridges collapsed. 

After the fall of the Roman 
Empire few bridges wore built in 
Europe until construction was 
revived in the 12th century by a 
monastic body called the Fratres 
Pontis (brothers of the bridge). 

Old London Bridge was begun in 
A.D. 1176 by one of those brothers, 
Peter of Colechurch, whoso body 
was buried in one of the piers. 
Many stone and timber arches 
were built thereafter, but they 
were designed by rule of thumb 
until Newton explained the 
mecha/nics of the arch. The con- 
struction of roads and railways in 
the^ late 18th and the 19 th cen- 
turies entailed the building of 
many arches in stone and brick. 
Amongst outstanding examples 
were Smeaton’s arches at Berwick, 
and those of Rennie for the original 
Waterloo Bridge (g'.v.), After the 
introduction of steel and concrete, 
which are stronger and cheaper 
as materials for bridges, new stone 
a^’ches were rarely built. 


The first metal arch was the 
bridge over the Severn at Iron- 
bridge, near C’oalbrookdale, (3), 
p. 1421, built by Abraham Darby in 
1779. Two cast-iron ribs of 100 ft. 
6 ins. carry the roadw'ay. The ribs 
were cast in halves, and were joined 
at the crown by a hinge. 

The' arches that have bt'cn 
ch'scribeel are all gravity arche\s, 
i.(^. the mateu'ialn of the arch arc 
always in compivssion. If there 
were tension anywhere, the joints 
of the voussoirs would open or the 
cast-iron would crack. Both steel 
and reinforced concrete are strong 
in tension ; and advantage is taken 
of this to build longer and lighter 
arches, called elastic arches. 

Steel arches are sometimes 
curved plate girders ; but the 
more general practice is to use 
curved trusses called braced 
arches. A noteworthy example is 
Sydney Harbour Bridge, (4), p. 1424, 
opened in 1932, which has a span of 
1,650 ft. Its span is exceeded only 
by the 1,652 ft. Bayonne Bridge, at 
Kill van Kull,New York, completed 
in 1931. The Tyno Bridge, (2), 
p. 1424, is another fine structure. 
Reinforced concrete is specially 
suited to the elastic arch, as it lends 
itself to architectural treatment 
and is relatively cheap. The 
Plongastel Bridge in Brittany, 
designed by Freysinnet, has a 
reinforced concrete span of 613 ft. 

Suspension Bridges. These 
consist essentially of two cables or 
chains whioh span the river, pass 
over towers on each bank, and are 
anchored to masses of masonry 
behind the towers. The greater the 
dip in the cable, the less the stress 
in it. Cross-beams, suspended by 
hangers from the cables, support 
the roadway. Traffic crossing the 
bridge tends to set up a longitu- 
dinal ripple motion in the roadway 
as the load reaches successive 
cross-beams, while a side wind mav 
sot Up a dangerous sway, The road- 
way is therefore built of two or 
four stiff trusses which transmit 
the reaction from the traffic load 
to a large number of hangers, so 
preventing the cables from chang- 
ing shape. The trusses are braced 
horizontally to prevent wind-sway. 

The Chinese constructed chain 
suspension bridges in the 14th 
century. The links were narrow 
strips of wrought iron connected 
by bolts passing through holes at 
the ends of adjacent links. The 
same method was adopted by 
Telford, e.g. for the 570-ft. Menai 
Bridge opened in 1826. 

The first wire cable used was in a 
408-ft. suspension bridge at Phil- 
adelphia in 1816. Wire cables have 


been developed to such strength 
that much longer spans can be 
used in a suspension bridge than in 
any other type : the Golden Gate 
Bridge at San Francisco, (1), 
p. 1424, had a span of 4,200 ft., the 
longest in the world when it was 
0 ])ened in 1937. 

Floating Brtdo es. Bridges 
with roadways supported on boats 
or pontoons moonsl a (li.stane<‘ 
apart are jjrimarily for military 
use and one of the earliest was that 
built by Xerxes to cross the 
Hellespont in 500 b.c. Although 
rarely used, pontoon bridges are 
occasionally built as permanent 
structures where there is difficulty 
in providing mid-river foundations. 
An exami)lc is the 1,530-ft. Galata 
Bridge carried on pontoons over 
the Golden Horn hi Istanbul {g.v.). 
A 250-ft. section o])(ms to allow 
ships to pass. 

Movable Bridges. The.sc are 
used where a fixed bridge cannot 
bo built at a high enough level to 
allow the passage of ships. There 
are four main typos : 

{a) The swing bridge, e.f/. Booth- 
ferry Bridge, (1), p. 1423, in which 
a portion of tho bridge turns on a 
pier to allow free wat rway. 

{h) Tho vortical lift hridgi^ 
such as^ tho_ Tees Bridge, (2), 
]). 1423, in wdiich a span islil’ted up 
ijy two towers. 

(c) Tho bascule, siu-di as tho 
Tower Bridge, (3), p. 1423, in 
which a span rolls back on a curved 
heel and lifts vertically. 

(d) The transporter hritlgo, such 
as that at Kimeorn, (4), y). 142.3, 
whore a travelling platform, 
hanging from rails fixed to a huh- 
pension bridge, earric'S traffic 
across the river. 

Bridge. Card game for four 
players. Tho origin of bridge is 
uncertain and there are corffiicting 
opinions as to when it was first 
introduced into tho U.K. ; but 
the first recorded game seems to 
have been played in Constantinople 
in 1874. It was started , by a 
Rumanian as bhilch or hr itch 
(card) and was at first popular 
chiefly in eastern Europe. Its 
earliest appearance in the U.K, 
was probably among the Greek 
colony in Mairhester about 1880. 
Lord Brougham in 1894 intro- 
duced tho game of straight bridge 
to the Portland club, the chief 
card-playing club in London, ami 
a committee drafted a code of 
laws. These were considered by 
a joint committee of the Portland 
and Turf clubs and became the 
official laws of English bridge. 
Soon straight bridge nTO replaced 
whist as the standard game in 
clubs and private bouses, and 
hold undisputed away for about 
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ten years, when it w’as superseded 
by auction bridge. 

The invention of auction is 
generally attributed to John Doe, 
ijut although he wrote, in 1902, 
the first article on the game, he 
disclaimed having devised it. 
Auction maintained unchallenged 
popularity until about 1929, al- 
though attempts were made in 
the 1920s to introduce and popu- 
larise plafond which, as its name 
suggests, originated in France. 
Plafond introduced the idea of 
scoring towards game only those 
tricks bid and made. From auc- 
tion and plafond Harold Vander- 
bilt evolved contract bridge, which 
introduced new scoring and the 
feature of vulnerability. Ely 
Culbertson says contract was 
first played in 1925 in a liner 
sailing between Havana and Los 
Angeles. 

Contract quickly became widely 
popular in the U.S.A. The U.K. 
was slower to adopt it, and those 
who did play had to follow 
American laws until 1929, wLen 
the Portland club consented to 
legislate for the game. There- 
after contract bridge became the 
most respected and perhaps the 
most played card game through- 
out the world. In 1932 a joint 
committee of the Portland club, 
the WTiist club of New' York, and 
the Commission Fran^aise du 
Bridge issued international law's 
(revised in 1948). 

Method “of Play. Bridge is 
played by four people. Partners 
are determined by drawing, those 
drawing the two highest cards 
playing against the others. The 
drawer of the highest card has 
first deal, giving 13 cards to each 
player. Straight bridge differs 
from the very similar game of 
whist in that the trump suit is 
chosen by the dealer or his 
partner, and once the first card 
has been played the dealer’s 
partner (the dummy ) lays his 
cards face up on the table and 
the dealer plays his own and 
the dummy hand. The player 
on the left of the dealer makes the 
opening lead, play then pro- 
ceeding to the left. A player 
must follow suit if he can ; other- 
wise he trumps or discards. The 
highest card of the suit led, or the 
highest trump played, wins the 
trick, and its owner leads to the 
next triek. In each suit the 
cards rank from ace, king, queen, 
jack, ten, down to two. 

Scoring is of two kinds. Points 
towards a game are scored for all 
tricks won over six, A rubber 
is the best of three games. All 


other points add only to the value 
of the rubber: they are scored 

^ kj 

for honours (the five top trumps, 
or aces when plajdng in no-trump), 
little slam (winning 12 tricks), 
and grand slam (winning 13). 

Auction Bridge 

Auction bridge, as its name 
implies, introduced competitive 
calling to settle the trump suit. 
After the deal is completed, the 
dealer must make a bid ; each 
player in rotation clockwise then 
bids or passes. Each bid must 
name either a greater number of 
odd tricks than the preceding 
bid, or an equal (or higher) 
number in a higher ranking suit. 
Suits rank upwards as follows : 
clubs, diamonds, hearts, spades, 
no-trump ; therefore three dia- 
monds overcalls three clubs, but 
four clubs is required to over- 
call three diamonds. An adverse 
call may be doubled, and the side 
w’hich has been doubled may 
re-double. This greatly affects 
the score, but not the ranking of 
contracts. The auction ends when 
three players in succession have 
passed. The final bid in the 
auction becomes the contract, and 
if the contract is in a suit each 
card of that suit is a trump. The 
partner in the contract who fii'st 
named the trump suit (or no- 
trump) is the declarer and play.s 
the hand, his partner becoming 
dummy. If the declarer makes 
his contract, if, at a contract 
of two, he takes at least 8 tricks, 
every trick over six counts 
towards game. Each club trick 
is worth 6, diamond 7, heart 8, 
spade 9, no-trump 10; game is 
30. Opponents score points for 
defeating the contract, and thex-e 
are bonus points for winning 
games and rubbers. 

Contract Bridge 

In contract bridge the unique 
feature of vulnerability was intro- 
duced. This means that a side 
which has won one game is subject 
to higher bonuses and penalties. 
Game is 100 ; a trick in clubs or 
diamonds counts 20 ; in hearts or 
s eades 30 ; in no-trump 40 for 
the first and 30 for each other 
trick. In contract no one need 
call, the hand being abandoned 
if there is no call. Only what is 
bid and made is scored towards 
game, extra tricks counting bonus 
points only. Accurate bidding 
is therefore of greater importance 
in contract than in auction, and 
the exchange of information be- 
tween partners needs to be as 
precise as possible. 


Btddino in Contract. Bidding 
calls for valuation, inference 
judgement, and psychology, the 
object of each hand being to find 
the best result for the 26 cards 
of the partnership, either at a 
contract of its choice or in defence 
against the opponents’ contract. 
Valuation is the count of w'mner.s 
and losers in a hand. Positive 
and negative inferences can be 
drawn from the kind of bid, e.g. 
opening bid, partner’s response, 
overcall, shut-out bid, forcing bid. 
As bidding proceeds, each player 
will re-value his cards to deter- 
mine wdiether his side will score 
more, or lose less, if he becomes 
declarer or dummy, or if be and 
bis partner are defenders. 

At a suit contract tricks are 
made in three ways : by high cards 
(honour tricks) ; by lower cards 
established after several rounds of 
4-card or longer suits (long card 
tricks) ; and by ruffing losing 
cards with trumps (ruffing tricks) 
At a no-tru np contract, tricks are 
made only by high and long cards. 
It follows that honour cards and 
the distribution of the four suits 
are the elements to be considered 
in bidding. 

Bidding Systems 

Most systems of bidding fall 
into one of two classes. They 
count either tricks for groups of 
honours plus long cards, or points 
for individual honours and short 
suits. There are about 8 to 8} 
honour tricks, or 40 points, 
distributed in each deal, and if a 
partnership holds 5| honour tricks, 
or 26 points, there is generally a 
game present. An opening bid 
of one of a suit is made in more 
than 80 p.c. of all deals, and it 
implies at least 2,| honour tricks 
or 11 points with a 5-card re- 
biddable suit, or 3 honour tricks or 
13 points with a 4-card suit. 
Partner can add his own count 
and know the combined minimum 
hold on the first round of bidding. 
Long experience has shown that 
some conventions, by no means 
all artificial, are necessary, and 
players are expected to state 
what conventions they use before 
the game begins. Most good 
systems, for instance, use the 
ixiethod called one-over- one. This 
means that when partner responds 
to an opening bid of one of a suit 
with one of a higher ranking or 
two of a lower ranking suit, the 
opening bidder must speak once 
more. That makes it neoessa^y 
for the opener to be ready with 
a genuine re- bid which will not 
deceive his partner. 
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Conventional meanings have 
attached themselves to an opening 


T Fig. 3 

Bidding S. J. Simon 
Bridge is an Easy Game, 


1940 ; 

I. N. 


of one no-trump, which shows a Macleod 1952 ; Money Bridge, K. 
given number of honour tricks 1954. 


or points and an evenly distributed 
hand ; two of a suit on enormously 
powerful cards, after which both 
partners are “ forced ” to go on 
bidding up to game (or double 
the enemy for a penalty of equal 


Bridge, Elkctkioal. Elec- 
trical circuit incorporating resist- 
ance, capacitance, and impedance, 
U8e<l for a number of electrical 
and electronic purposes, chi( Hy 
the measuring of electrical pro- 


value) ; three or more of a suit, pertica. The many types 


which shows that his strength is 
concentrated in that suit and 
aims, by pre-emption, at keeping stone in 1847. The Wheatstone energising-sourite — usually a valve 
the opponents from bidding pos- bridge takes current from a oscillator. Care is needed in the 
sibly from greater strength, or small battery and embodies non- design of the output transforuicr 
at driving theiti into the wrong inductive resistances as circuit feeding the bridge, to ensure 
contract. ^ elements. reasonable impedance matching 

The opener’s partner is expected Fig. i shows the circuit of a and to prevent indelinite stray 
to respond on very little. He typical Wheatstone bridge. If capacitances from being thrown 
may raise a suit bid if he has the resistances of A and B are across the network. Freedom 
good trumps ; bid one no-trump known and 0 is a calibrated from harmonics is closirablo if 
with some scattered values ; call variable resistance, then the value (earphones are used to detect 
his own suit ; jump one round of the unknown resistance can be balance ; sometimes a valve volt- 
(e.g., tw'o spades or three clubs determined by varying C until meter or a cathode ray oscillo- 
over one heart) to force his partner there is no deflection of the scope is used for this purpose, 
if he can tell that a game ought galvanometer needle 0, since but with radio-frequency bridges 
to be present. But on the most under these conditions X — AC/B. a radio receiver is needed. A 
interesting hands the bidding In practice, A and B arc fixed double-screened transformer often 
will not be simple and one- resistors of some round value provides the coupling between 


electrical bridge derive from the 


unK/wwn * . ^ i 

■ resistance oi compouents 

at any desired fre- 
quency. Among these 
are the Maxwell, Hays, Mutual- 
inductance, Schering, and Wien 
bridges. The ydiering bridge 
(fig. 2) is one of the few 
bridge circuits which operate 
satisfactorily at frequencies up 
to 60 Mc/s. The Wien bridge 
(fig. 3) can be used for measur- 
ing frequency as well as reactance, 
and is suitable for forming 
the tuning network in oscilla- 
tors. Quito low powers arc 


bridge designed by Charles Wheat- generally adequate for the bridge 


energising-sourite — usually a valve 
oscillator. Care is needed in the 
design of the output transformer 
feeding the bridge, to ensure 
reasonable impedance matching 
and to prevent indefinite stray 
capacitances from being thrown 
across the network. Freedom 


sJbQjijL 


Mocfulotion 

Input 


.✓WVW‘ 


will not be simple and one- resistors of some round value 

sided, for opponents will be 

COm;^tmg^. ^ Cerrmr input 

learnt. Probably no* one can 0 0 00 ^°fnput 

handle them in expert fashion 

without books or tuition. Per- 0 0 o 0 . ,, 

haps 80 p.c. of the hands are easy ; i •'WVW' 

the remainder call not only for aaaIL?' 

faultless technique but for inference " 

and analysis of a high order. 

The declarer has to establish long u/ 

suits or ruS short ones, preserve 

entries to both hands, throw the >y . 

lead to either opponent, always / n, ^ 

counting how many tricks he 'C y 

can afford to lose. Defenders ^ 

must know conventional leads, 

how to signal to their partners ^ 

with high or low cards when N. 

following suit, how to interrupt ® v- 

communications between declarer 

<iuiiU3ay, when to take risks g^oh as 1,000 ohms provided with 


Fig. 5 


and when to play safe. tappings at 100, 10, and 1 ohms bridge and adjust for balance 

BMiograpI^, The Stem Aiostri- go that a very wide range of under normal conditions. There 
^ System, P. Stern, 1^8 ; Official m^known resistance values can be is then no output from the bridge 
nuThfirtfi^n 1 Qa? handled by one instrument. but, under abnormal conditions, 

for Better’ Playeii, C. H. Goren, ^ number of alternating current the bridge becomes unbalanced 
1943 ; Why You Lose at Bridge’, bridges have been developed and. the resulting output signal 
S. J. Simon, 1945 ; Reese on Play! Wheatstone bridge for from it can be used to set the 

J. T. Reese, 1948; Design for determining the reactance and control mechanism into operation. 


scope is used for this purpose, 
but with radio-frequency bridges 
a radio receiver is needed. A 
double-screened transformer often 
provides the coupling between 
bridge and detector input. 

Bridge circuits also have 
extensive application in 
general electrical work. 
Fig. 4 shows a bridge rectifier 
tiRcd for converting altern- 
ating current to direct current, 
fig. 5 ilhisti'ates a ring 
bridge used for modulat- 
ing. A favoured circuit 
in r a (I io -frequency 
transmitter 
g output stages is 

- IE ‘'o^pT “ . p u s_h . p u n 

circuit with 
^ — ► neutralising feed- 

back. Bridges 
are used in automatic- 
control devices beoauso 

it is often convenient 

to include the sensing 
element in one arm of the 
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Bridge, Frank (1879-1941). It developed as a small spa in the 
British composer, conductor, and mid-19th century, but the demand 
viola-plaver. Born at Brighton, for the waters waned. The annual 


Feb. 26, 1879 
he studied at 
the R.C.M., 
and von a 
com position 
scholarship in 
1899 which en- 
abled him to 
study with 
Stanford. On 
leaving the 
R.C.M., he 
joined the 



Frank Bridge, 
British musician 


Strathallan Gathering is held near 
by. Pop. (1951) 3,173. 

' Bridgeport. City and seaport 
of Connecticut, U.S.A., co. seat 
of Fairfield co. On an arm of Long 
Island Sound, 58 m. N.E. of New 
York, it is served by the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford rly. 
With a small but good harbour, 
it is the chief manufacturing city 
of Conn., its products including 
electrical equipment, hrearms and 
ammunition, sewing machines, 


English String Quartet as a viola- typewriters, tools, machinery, 
player and also conducted opera at clothing and textiles. It is the 
Covent Garden and orchestral site of a university and an engin- 
concerts. In 1923 he toured eering institute. P. T. Paiiium, 
America, conducting his own com- who lived here, is commemorated 
positions. He made his reputation by a statue and the Barnuin 
as a composer with chamber music, Institute of Science and History. 

His most famous exhibit, “ General 
Tom Thumb ” (Charles Stratton), 
was born here. Settled in 1639, 
Bridgeport was incorporated in 
1836. Pop. (1950) 158,709. 

Bridges, Sir Edward Etting- 
DENE Bridges, Baron (b. 1892). 
Son of Robert Bridges, he was born 
Aug. 4, 1892, and was educated at 
Eton and Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford. He entered the Treasury, 
1919, and was principal assistant 
secretary 1937-38. He was perma- 
nent secretary of the cabinet (in- 


thing.s ; 
goeth 


his Fantasy-Trio winning the 
Cobbett prize in 1908. Tw'o fine 
orchestnil pieces were his Sea 
Suite, and Lament. He died at 
Eastbourne, Jan. 10, 1941. 

Bridgehead. Defensive work 
commanding the end of a bridge 
nearest the enemy, or covering 
the passage of a river or canal. 
Ill an offensive seuse, a bridgehead 
is the area on the far side of a 
river which assault troops hold 
under the protection of their 
artillery and air cover 



Robert Bridges, 
British poet 


Bridgaad. Urban district and eluding the war cabinet) 1938—46. 
market town of Glamorganshire, Knighted 1939, he was permanent 

Wales. It secretary of the Treasury (at that 
stands in the time, head of the civil service) 1945 
beautiful Vale -1956. He w^as made P.G. in 1953-, 
of Glamorgan, and created a baron in 1957. 
on both banks Bridges, Sir (George) Tom 
of the river (MolesW'ORTH ) (1871-1939). 



Bridgend arms 


river 
0gmore,20m. 
W. of Cardiff. 
It is a rly. 
junction, and 
has an iron 
foundry and 
numerous 
light indust- 
ries. A large 
trading estate stands immediately 
on the S. boundary. Market days, 
Tues. and Sat. Pop. (1951) 13,643. 

There are vestiges of a 12th- 
centui’y castle, and in the vicinity 
are Ewenny priory and the 
villages of Coychurch and Coity, 
both with ancient churches. Coity 
also has a castle, and there are 
remains of Ogmore castle near the 
small resort of Ogmore-by-sea at 
the river mouth. 

Bridge of Allan. Police burgh 
of Stirlingshire, Scotland. On 


British soldier and administratoi 
who commanded the first unit of 
the British Expeditionary Force 
to encounter the Germans in the 
First Great War (Aug. 22, 1914, 
near Soignies), and five days later, 
at St. Quentin, rallied with a toy 
drum and tin whistle two British 
battalions at the point of sur- 
render, leading them back into 
contact with the main force. This 
incident was celebrated in verse 
by Sir Henry New’bolt. Tom 
Bridges was born at Elthani, Kent, 
Aug. 20, 1871, son of an elder 
brother of the poet Robert Bridges, 
and was educated at Newton 
Abbot College and the Royal 
Military Academy. He entered 
the army 1892, and served with 
distinction in the South African 
War. In spite of severe wounds 
he continued in active . service 


Allan Water, 3 m. N. of Stirling, until 1922, was in charge of a 
it is a residential towm and holiday number of military missions to the 
resort, in a sheltered and beautifi'iJ U.S.A. and elsewhere, arranged 
situation and with a mild climate, the evacuation of Denikin’s army 


BRIDGES 

from Novorossiisk, 1920, and was 
with the Greeks at Smyrna 
(Izmir) when the Turks drove 
them from Asia Minor. He 
retired with the rank of lieut.- 
general, and during 1922-27 was 
governor of South Australia. He 
died Nov. 26, 1939. He published 
his reminiscences, Alarms and 
Excursions, in 1938, and compiled 
an anthology, Word from England, 
published posthumously in 1940. 

Bridges, Robert Seymour 
(1844-1930). British poet, the 
perfection of many of whose short 
lyrics [e.g. I 
love all beaut- 
eous 
Spring 

all in w'hite) 
has scarcely 
been equalled 
by any of his 
contempor- 
aries. Born 
Oct. 23, 1844, 
he went to 
Eton and 
C’orpus Ohristi, Oxford, where he 
formed a friendship that was to be 
lifelong with Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins [q.v.), later priest and poet. 
After Hopkins joined the Jesuits 
he used to send poems from time 
to time to Bridges, who gave them 
to the public in a volume in 1918. 

Bi'idges studied medicine at S. 
Bartholomew’s, London, and after- 
wards hold posts at the Children’s 
Hospital in Great Ormond Street 
and the Great Northern Hospital. 
An intended early retirement was 
hastened by a serious illness in 
1881. He received the O.M. 1929. 
He lived. in Berkshire, at Boar’s 
Hill and Yattendon, where he is 
buried. He died April 21, 1930. 

A few volumes of his poetry 
were privately printed by C. H. 0. 
Daniel, of Worcester College, Ox- 
ford, and in 1890 two small books. 
Shorter Poems and the verse play 
Achilles in Soyros, were published 
through ordinary channels. In 
1913 he was made poet laureate. 
Though his serenity in expression 
and lofty standard of workmanship 
could never secure him any general 
popularity, ho was accepted as the 
moat 8cholarl3q most classical, and 
most artistic of modern poets. 

His Milton’s Prosody, 1893, con- 
tains a detailed study of English 
metre, and he experimented in the 
use of new metres. He was an 
advocate of phonetic spelling, and 
took a deep interest in music. He 
was a co-founder of the Society for 
Pure English, 1913. In 1916 he 
compiled an anthology, The Spirit 
of Man. In the last year of his 
life he produced The Testament of 
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Beauty, a sustained achievement 
in loose hexameters, regarded by 
many as Ms masterpiece. Con-^ull 
Life," Edward Thompson, 1945. 

Bridget or Birgitta (1302-73). 
Swedish saint. A daughter of the 
governor of Uppland, Sweden, and 
of royal descent, she was born 
near Uppsala and married at the 
age of 13. Of her eight children, 
one became S. Catherine of Sweden. 
In 1341 she made with her husband 
the great pilgrimage to the shrine of 
S. James of Compostella in Spain. 
Three years later, after the death oi 
her husband, she Wnded a convent 
at Vadstena, in E. Gothland, and 
established a new religious order, 
the Brigittines or order of S. 
Saviour. This order spread over 
Europe, and in England in 1415 
Syon House, Islew'orth, was the 
chief convent. This house, re- 
moved to Chudleigh, Devon, in 
1887, is one of the nine existing 
Brigittine nunneries. S. Bridget 
journeyed to Rome in 1350, where 
she died July 23, 1373. She was 
canonised in 1391 ; her festival is 
Oct. 8. 

This Swedish saint should not 
be confused with the Irish saint 
Brigid. 

Bridgeton. City and port ot 
entry of New Jersey, U.S.A., the 
CO. seat of Cumberland co. On 
Cohansey Creek, 38 m. S. of Phil- 
adelphia, it is served by the New 
Jersey Central and the West Jerse^y 
and Seashore rlys. It has a public 
library, hospitals, an academy, a 
seminary, and a state institute, and 
iron foundries, glass works, and 
fruit canneries. Settled in 1688, 
the town was incorporated 1865. 
Pop. (1950) 18,378. 

Bridgetown. Capital and chief 
port of Barbados, B.W.I. It is 
the seat of a bishop, contains Cod- 
rington Theological College, the 
governor’s residence, House of 
Assembly, barracks, and arsenal, 
and is the headquarters of the 
British West Indian troops. The 
harbour is a fine, open roadstead. 
Bridgetown has an export trade in 
sugar, aloes, molasses, and mineral 
oil, and is connected by rly. with 
the interior. Pop. 13,000. 

Bridgewater, Duke of. Eng- 
lish title borne by the family of 
Egerton from 1720 to 1803. In 
1617 John Egerton was made earl 
of Bridgewater ; he was a younger 
son of Sir Thomas Egerton, the 
lord chancellor who was made 
Viscount Brackley. Scroop, the 
4th earl, was created duke in 1720, 
and the title passed to his two sons. 
It became extinct when the 3rd 
duke died in 1803. The earldom 
continued in the family until 1829. 


Bridgewater, Francis Eger- 
ton, 3ru Duke of (1736-1803). 
British nobleman, known for his 
interest in canals. Born May 21, 
1736, he was a younger son of the 
1st duko, and was only twelve 
when he succeeded his brother in 
the title. His chief property was 
in and around Worsley, near Man- 
chester. There coal was beginning 
to be mined, and when quite a 
young man the duke conceived 
the idea of making a canal to carry 
the coal. James Brindley was em- 
ployed by him, and in a few years 
a canal from Worsley to Man- 
chester had been successfully cut. 
The duke then undertook the con- 
struction of a canal betw'ocn Man- 
chester and Liverpool. {See Bridge- 
water Canal.) The duke, who was 
unmarried, died March 8, 1803. 
See Canal ; Ellesmere, Earl of. 

Bridgewater, Francis Henry 
Egerton, 8th Earl of (1756- 
1829). Founder of the Bridgewater 

Treatises. Son 
of John Eger- 
ton, bishop of 
Durham, and 
born Nov. 11, 
1 756, he w'as 
educated at 
Eton and 
Christ Church, 

.. Oxford, and 

Francis Henry , x i 

Egerton, became a fel- 

8th earl of Bridgewater low of All 

Oimna in 1780 . 

In 1781 he was made F.R.S. He 
succeeded his brother as earl in 



Geology and Mineralogy considered 
with Reference to Natuial Theol- 
ogy, by William Buckland, 1837 ; 
The Adaptation of External Nature 
to the Physical Condition of Man, 
by John Kidd, 1837 ; The Hand, its 
Mechanism and Vital Endowments 
as Evincing Design, by 8ir Clharles 
Bell, 1837 ; Astronomy and Gen- 
cTal Physios compared with Refer- 
ence to Natural Theology, by 
William Whewell, 1S30 ; and 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology 
considered with Reference to 
Natural Theology, by Peter Mark 
R<^ct, ,1840. 

Bridgewater Canal. Arti- 
ficial waterway, 42 m. long, of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, England. 
Francis Egerton, 3rd duke of 
Bridgewater (1736-1803), had it 
constructed by James Brindley 
to provide chea}) transport to 
Manchester from his collicrios at 
Worsley ; it was filled on July 17, 
1761 ; an extension from Worsley 
to the Mersey, providing a link 
with Liverpool, was completed 
1776. The building of the Bridge- 
water canal marked the inaugura- 
tion of the canal era that preceded 
the railways, and the duke is 
regarded as the “ father ” of in- 
land navigation in Groat Britain. 
The canal w'as transferred in 1872 
to the Bridgewater navigation co., 
and was purchased in 1 887 by the 
Manchester ship (Uinal co. for 
£1,710,000. 

Bridgewater House. London 
mansion, until 1947 residence of 
1823 and died unmarried Feb. 25, the earls of Ellesmere, lying to the 
1829, the earldom becoming ex- E. of Green Park. Tlio site w'as 
tinct. Ho bequeathed to the once occupied by the town house 
British Museum £12,000 and the of the Howards, earls of B('rk- 
so-called Egerton MSS., chiefly on shire, which was bought and pn^- 
French and Italian history and seated by CJharles 11 to Barbara, 
literature. To the Royal Society he duchess of Cleveland, who named 
left £8,000 to be paid to the author it Cllevelaiul House. The duke of 
of the best treatise on “ The Power, Bridgewater pur(!haso(l Ckwelantl 
Wisdom and Goodness of God as House in the early 18th oentury, 
manifested in the Creation.” This had it altered and re-faced, and re- 
sum was divided equally between named it. A new Italianate house 
eight persons, the treatises being : built on the site by Barry, 1847-50, 
The Adaptation of 
External Nature 
to the Moral and 
Intellectual Con- 
stitution of Man, by 
Thomas Chalmers, 

1833 ; Chemistry, 

Meteorology and 
the Function of 
Digestion Consid- 
ered with Reference 
to Natural Theol- 
ogy* William 
Prout, 1834 ; The 
History, Habits 
and Instincts of 
Animals, by Wil- 
liam Kirby, 1835 ; Bridgewater House, St. James’s, London 
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retained the name Bridgewater 
House ; it was badly damaged in 
the Second Great War. 

Bridgman, Lauea Dewey 
(1829-89). American blind, deaf 
mute who was the first person so 

handicapped to 


be systematic- 

I 

j|i ally educated. 

i Born at Han- 

ji i over, N.H., Dec. 

!j., 21, 1829, when 

' she was two she 

ij lost her sight, 

1' speech, and 

® I hearing through 

Laura Bridgman, an illness, and 

in 1837 she was 
deal mute . j j 

placed under the 

care of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe 
at the Perkins institution for the 
blind at Boston, w'here she re- 
mained for the rest of her life. She 
learned to read embossed letters 
and words by touch. Then it was 
discovered that she could com- 
municate her thoughts by touching 
a board containing metal types of 
the letters of the alphabet. She 
was taught geography, arithmetic, 
and history, became expert at 
needlework, and also wrote a 
legible hand- She undertook light 
household duties and taught sew- 
ing, and for a time taught arith- 
metic to a deaf and near-blind 
child. The discoveries made in 
teaching her were of assistance in 
the early education of Helen 


were returned to parliament from 
1295 to 1867, and one until 1885. 
Bridgnorth was the birthplace of 
Bishop Percy, whose house still 
stands. A trade in agricultural 
produce is earned on, and carpets, 
electronic instruments, and alu- 
minium foil are made. Market day. 
Sat. Pop. (1951) 6,250. 

Bridgwater, Mun. bor., sea- 
port, and market town of Somer- 
set, England. On both banks of 
the Parret, it is 12 m. by river 
from Bristol Channel and 33 in. 
S.W. of Bristol. The town is served 
by three railw'ay lines, and is 

connected by 


angles, but bridle joints are much 
used where the two parts meet at 

other angles — 
'nT e.<7. where the 


Bridle 




h! 



ill 


Bridgwater seal 


canal with 
Taunton. 
Ships of 700 
tons can reach 
I the town. It is 
the only place 
in the U.K. en- 
gaged in mak- 
ing bathbricks. 
Called Burgh- 


Called Burgh- 
Waiter, Bridgwater secured its 
first charter in 1200. It played a 
conspicuous part in the Civil War, 
during which it twice changed 
hands, and in its castle Monmouth 
was proclaimed king. The battle 
of Sedgeraoor, 1685, was fought 
near by. Admiral Blake was a 
native. Bridgwater gives its name 
to a CO. constituency. Market 
day, Wed. Pop. {im) 22,221. 

Bridie, James. Name under 


Bridle Joint. Woodwork joint which 
prevents lateral movement of parts 

sloping strut of a roof truss meets 
the horizontal member, or tie. In 
such a. position the tie is notched 
out to receive the ends of the bridle. 

Bridlington. Mun. bor., market 
town, and w’atcring place in the E. 
Riding of Yorkshire, England. It 
is 33 m. N. of Hull 
on the railway. 

The old town lies ~ — 

1 m. inland, and w j 

has an imposing *[3 6ji / 
13th - 15th cent ''te}* qW 
Priory chiirch and 
an interesting 14th . 

cent, gatehouse. 

The modern 


Bridlington 

arms 


Keller (g.u.). Shedied May 24,1889. 

Bridgman, Percy Williams 
(b. 1882). An American physicist. 
A graduate of Harvard, he was 
professor of physics there, 1919- 
1926, then becoming Hollis pro- 
fessor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy. In 1928 he received 
the medal of the royal academy 
of the Netherlands and in 1929 


which the Scottish doctor Osbome 
Henry Mavor ( 1 888-1 95 1 ) became a 
successful playwright. He was born 
at Glasgow, Jan. 2, 1888, and was 
educated at the academy and uni- 
versity. After the First Great War 
he returned to his native city and 
practised as a consulting physician 
at the Victoria infirmary. He 
scored his first outstanding success 


town has grown up to the N. and 
S. of Bridlington Quay, with its 
small secure harbour on Bridling- 
ton Bay. There are fine sands, two 
stone piers, promenades, up-to- 
date entertainment halls, and a 
spa. This is an especially popular 
holiday resort for families from the 
W. Riding. It gives its name to a 
county constituency. Pop. (1951) 


the Comstock prize of the Ameri- 
can natural academy of sciences. 
In 1946 he was awarded the Nobel 
prize in physics for his design for an 
apparatus to create extremely high 
nuclear pressure. He wrote many 
scientific books, also The Intelli- 
gent Individual and Society, 1938. 

Bridgnorth. Mun. bor, and 
market town of Shropshire, Eng- 
land. Divided by the river 
Severn into an upper and a lower 
town, it is 22 m. S.E. of Shrews- 
bury by railway. It has a gram- 
mar school founded at the begin- 
ning of the 16th century, an old 
town hall, and a tower of the old 
castle. Bridgnorth is thought to 
be of Saxon origin. Its castle, 
built by Robert de Belesme, was 
suooMsfuUy held against Henry I, 
but in 1646 was demolished by the 
Parliamentarians. Two members 


as a dramatist with The Amatomist 
{q.v.) in 1931. Other comedies 
included Tobias and the Angel, 
1930 ; Jonah and the Whale, 1932; 
A Sleeping Clergyman, 1933 ; Mary 
Read (with Claud Gurney), 1934 ; 
Storm in a Teacup (adaptation), 
1936 ; The King of Nowhere, 
1938 ; Mr. Bolfry, 1943 ; It De- 
pends What You Mean, 1944 ; 
Dr. Angelas, 1947 ; Daphne 
Laureola, 1949. He was made 
C.B.E. 1946, and died Jan. 29, 
1951. Bridie’s comedies were 
witty and full of intellectual 
interest, sometimes enhanced and 
sometimes impeded by twists of 
fantasy. 

Bridle Joint. Woodwork joint 
(SM diagram). The bridle prevents 
any lateral movement of the 
member A. This example shows 
the two members meeting at right 


24,661. 

Bridport. Mun. borough and 
market town of Dorset, England. 
On the river Brit, it is 1 8 m. W. of 
Dorchester by the railway. The 
main street and rly. extend to the 
sea at West Bay, which has a small 
harbour. Bridport manufactures 
ropes — a “ Bridport dagger ” was 
the hangman’s rope — cordage, sail- 
cloth, and fishing-nets, imports 
flax, and exports sand and grit. An 
ancient town, it had a mint for 
silver coins. From 1295 to 1867 
two members were returned to par- 
liament, then one until 1885. Mar- 
ket day, Wed. Pop. (1951) 6.273. 

Bridport, Alexander Hood, 
Viscount (1727-1814). British 
admiral. Son of a West of England 
clergyman, and younger brother 
of Samuel, Lord Hood, he entered 
the navy 1741. He commanded the 
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After L. F . Abbott 


Minerva frigate l|' IVWHII l| 
in the battle of | 

Qui heron Bay, ^||^:||' 

17 5 9, and lyHjII 
the R 0 b n s t 
in Keppel’s in- '4HI 

decisive action |H| 

with D’Orvilli- (IW j 

ers off Ushant ii ibi, 
in 1778. As a y >/ 

rear-admiral he 

was present , ' . ^ ^ ^ 

under Howe at ° 

the rehef of Gibraltar in 1782, and 
in 1794 was second in command on 
the glorious First of June, receiving 
an Irish peerage as a reward for his 
services. In 1795 his action witli 
Villaret-Joyeuse off Brest gained 
for him a British peerage. He died 
May 2, 1814. 

Brie. Small district and town 
N.E. of Paris, celebrated for its 
manufacture of a soft, whole- milk 
cheese, which ranks next to Cam- 
embert with most gourmets, and 
above it with some. It is seasonal, 
being at its best in the months 
when milk is richest. It is made in 
rounds more than a foot in dia- 
meter, and about 1 in. thick. The 
real Brie is in great demand, but 
its reputation has suffered by 
many inferior imitations. 

Brief (Lat. brevis, short). In 
English law, a statement in writ- 
ing furnished by a solicitor to 
counsel, to instruct him as to the 
facts of a case. Hence counsel is 
said to be “ briefed ” in a case. 
The name indicates that in theory 
such a document ought to be as 
concise as possible. See Barrister. 

Brief, Papal. Kamo applied to 
an official letter from the pope. It 
is always written in Latin, is 
sealed with the fisherman’s ring 
on wax, and has the authority of 

a bul]. See Bull. 

Brieg (Pol. Brzeg). Town of 
Silesia, under Polish administra- 
tion from 1945. On the Oder, 28 m. 
S.E. of Breslau (Wroclaw), it is a 
port and rly. junction, a centre of 
the cattle trade, and has food pro- 
cessing, tanning, sugar refining, 
and chemical industries. Its his- 
toric buildings, including the ducal 
palace, 16th-century town hall, 
and old churches, suffered heavy 
damage in the Second Great War. 
The population, 31,419 in 1939. 
was only 7,744 in 1946. 

Founded in the 13th century by 
Poles, Brieg was for 300 years the 
capital of a small duchy. Over this 
and other Silesian duchies Prussia, 
by a treaty, secured rights of in- 
heritance, but Austria, which had 
a counter-claim, seized it in 1675, 
when the last duke died, and the 


decision of Frederick the Great to worth, near Manchester, June 26, 
dispute this was one cause of the 1825, the son of a weaver, he was 
War of the Austrian Succession, himself a w'caver from his 6th to 
1740-48. his 38ih j^car. In 1866 he began 

Brieg, Brio, or BRiatrE. Town to write tale.s and articles in the 
of Switzerland, in the canton of dialect of the working people of S. 
Valais. It stands on the Rhone, Lancashire. In 1863 he became 
90 m. by rly. E. of Lausanne, at the sub-editor of The Oldham Times, 
N. end of the Simplon Pass. It is a and during 1869-91 edited Ben 
rly. junction, and has flour and Brierley’s Journal. His chief 
printing industries; there are w^orks are A Day’s Out, 1856; The 
hydro-electric plants near bv. The Layrock of Langley Side, 1864; 
Stockalper palace dates from the Matlocks of Merriton, 1867 ; and 
I7th centurv Pop. (est.) 3.500 Cotters of Moasburn, 1871. He 
Briel or Brielle. Seaport and died at Manchester, Jan. 18, 1896. 
town of the Netherlands, on Brierley Hill. Urban dist. and 

Voorne Island in the province of market town of Staffordshire, Eng- 
South Holland, at the mouth of laud. It now takes in the former 
the Maas, 14 m. W. of Rotterdam, districts of Kings winford and 
It has an arsenal, barracks, an old Quarry Bank. On the river Stour, 
orphanage, a town hall, and a 15th it is 2^ m. N.E. of Stourbridge, on 
century Gothic church with a fine the rly., and is also served by 
tower. Its capture by the “ water- canals. Its gla8.sware is world- 
beggars ” (Gueux), 1572, was the famous, and in addition firebricks, 
first open act in the Dutch War anchors, chains, foundry products, 
of Independence. Admiral Martin tinplate, steel, cnamolware, and 
Tromp was born here. tile.s are made. Here is on© of the 

Brieuae-le-Cliateau. A town biggest meat and bacon factories 
of France, in the dept, of Aube, in the country. There is a central 
On the river Aube, 26 m. by rly. library in the technical institute. 
N.E. of Troyes, it grew up around Market days, Tues. and Sat. Pop. 
the chateau built in the 18th cen- (1951) 48,943. Brierley Hill gives 
tury by a member of the family its name to a co. constituency, 
that took its name from this Brieux, Eugene (1858-1932). 

place. The chateau is open to the French dramatist. Born in Paris, 
public, and has some fine pictures. Jan. 19, 1858, he first made his 
The church is 16th century, mark with Menages d’ Artistes at 
There was once a military school the Thdatro Libre in 1890. After- 
here, attende<l by Napoleon. The wards he wrote a series of plays 
counts of Brienne included several dealing with social questions : Les 
famous personages, among them Trois Fillos de M. Dupont, 1897; 
John, king of Jerusalem, An in- La Robe Rouge, 1900 (Eng., The 
decisive battle was fought hero, Arm of the Law) ; Lea A varies, 
Jan. 29, 1814, between Napoleon’s 1901 (Eng., Damaged Goods), 
armies and the Allies. The subject of the last, being the 

Brienz. Lake of Switzerland, danger of syphilitic infection, pro- 
in the canton of Berne. Lying in voked a storm of controversy. The 
a valley N. of Interlaken, 1,857 ft. Throe Daughters of M. Dupont 
above sea level, it is 9 m. long, and Damaged Goods have been 
IJ m. across, and 114 sq. m. in performed in London. Elected to 

greatest depth of the French Academy, 1909, Brioux 
860 ft. On the S. shore is the died Deo. 6. 1932. 

Giessbach waterfall, and to the Brig* Two-mastod sailing vos- 
N.E. lies the Rothhorn, command- scl carrying square sails on both 
ing a view of the Bernese Alps, masts. A brig’s mainsail is the 
The lake is memorably 


described in Belloc’s 
The Path to Rome. 

Brienz. Village of 
Switzerland, in the can- 
ton of Berne. On Lake 
Brienz, 8 m. W. of 
Meiringen, it is the 
centre of the Swiss 
wood-carving industry, 
and has a rly. up the 
Rothhorn. 

Brierley, Benjamin 
(1825-96). British 
writer of stories in 
the Lancashire dia- 
lect. Born at Fails- 











Brig. One ol the old training trigs (Martin) making 
lull sail down the Channel 

Orihb, Stouthaea 
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lowest square sail on the main- 
mast. A hermaphrodite brig ^ is 
square-rigged forward and with 
fore and aft sails on the mainmast. 
Before the advent of steam-driven 
warships, naval brigs mounted 12 
guns on a single deck and were 
used as dispatch boats and for 
cutting-out expeditions. Until 
1904, when training in sail was 
abolished in the Royal Navy, 
brigs were attached to aD naval 
depots for the instruction of boys 
before thev were drafted to sea- 
going ships. 

Brigade (Ital. brigata, from 
brigare, to fight). Military term for 
the largest unit of a division (q.u.). 
In the British army an infantry 
brigade normally consists ot three 

battalions of infantry, an armoured 
brigade has three battalions of 
tanks, and an artillery brigade 
three R.A. regiments. On active 
service, however, the strength and 
composition of a brigade depend 
upon the type of operation and 
the character of the ground. For 
active service operations com- 
posite brigade groups are formed. 

These generally consist of three 
or more battalions of infantry, a 
regiment of artillery, a Royal 
Army Service Corps company, a 
field ambulance company, a sec- 
tion of the Royal Corps of Signals, 
and ancillary units. A brigade 

group may have attached to it 
an armoured car squadron and a 

battalion of tanks. An armoured 
brigade includes a transport com- 
pany and generally one or more 
troops of anti-tank guns. A 
brigade is commanded by a 
brigadier and the brigade major 
is senior staff oflScer of a brigade. 

Brigades in foreign armies are 
much larger than the normal 
British brigade, consisting of 
about 6,500 men — nearly the 
equivalent of a British infantry 
div. In the British Indian army 
a brigade usually included at least 
one British battalion. A naval 
brigade consists of a force of 
sailors drawn from two or more 
warships and landed for opera- 
tions ashore ; it usually has a 
section of three-pounder field guns 
manned by seamen. The Royal 
Flying Corps had a brigade forma- 
tion in 1916, its strength being 
equivalent to the present-day wing 
of an R.A.F. group. See Army. 

Brigadier. Commander of an 
infantry, armoured, or artillery 
brigade. A brigadier ranks imme- 
diately above a colonel and below 
a major-general. The rank is 
denoted by three stars in the form 
of a triangle surmounted by a 
crown on the epaulette. 


Brigadier is one of 
the oldest military 
ranks and was used on 
the Continent in the 
1 6th century. The 
first British brigadier 
was appointed in 
1699, but the title 
lapsed in the British 
army until it was 
revived as a tempor- 
ary rank in 1928, 
made substantive in 
1947. A Fr. brigadier is a n.c.o. 

Brigadier-General. A British 
military rank held until 1928 
by an officer commanding a bri- 
gade, It was the lowest rank of 
general officer and was held as a 
temporary appointment, there be- 
ing no brigadiers-general as such 
on the army establishment. 

Brigand (Ital. hrigante, irregu- 
lar foot-soldier). Term originally 
apphed to irregular soldiers and 
so to armed robbers generally, 
especially those who live in bands 
levying blackmail and extorting 
ransoms from their prisoners 
under pain of death. Brigand.? 
are found chiefly in mountainous, 
wooded, unsettled, and desert 
places, near frontiers, and in coun- 
tries divided into several small 
states, where taxes and land 
tenures are oppressive, and police 
and officials are weak and corrupt. 

Italy, Sicily, and Spain are 
famous in the annals of brigandage. 
The Italian monk, Fra Diavmlo 
(Michele Pezza), is well knowm as 
the hero of Auber’s opera ; the 
memory of the Spanish brigand, 
Don Jos4 Maria, lives by Prosper 
Mdrimee’s story and Bizet’s opera 
Carmen ; and Pedro Rocha Guin- 
arda appears in Don Quixote as 
the courtlj" Roque Guinart. Other 
noted brigands are the detestable 
Italian priest, Don Giro Anicchia- 
rico, whose apparently charmed 
life was ended by a silver bullet 
in 1818 ; Marco Sciarra of the 
Abruzzi, who called himself “ king 
of the Campagna ” ; and the three 
brothers Vardarelli, who operated 
chiefly in Apuha. A Sicilian 
brigand is said to have worked 
very successfully with a band 
of straw-stuffed puppets placed 
in warlike attitudes. Louis Car 
touche (d. 1721) and Louis 

Mandrin (d. 1755), both broken on 
the wheel, were famous French 
brigands, and Johann Buckler, 
known as Schinder-Hannes (Jack 
the Flayer), beheaded 1803, was a 
celebrated robber of the Rhine. 

In medieval England brigands 
flourished, especially at the fairs 
down to the reign of Henry VIIl. 
when, with the innuguration of n 



Brigadier 

shoulder 

badge 


regular horse-mail between Eng- 
land and Scotland, they were 
superseded by highw'aymen {q.v.). 
At fair- time in 1348 Bristol fell 
into the hand.s of brigands. Eng- 
lish brigandage is represented by 
such shadowy figures as Robin 
Hood and the Doones of Exmoor. 

In Morocco in 1903 the brigand 
Raisuli captured the Tangier cor- 
respondent of The Times, and ex- 
changed him for some captured 
tribesmen. 

Brigandine. Name given to a 
variety of body armour. It con- 
sists of small metal scales or rings 
stitched close together upon Hnen, 
canvas, or leather, and sometimes 
covered with similar material, 
forming a kind of tunic. It was so 
called from being originally worn 
by the hrigante, or irregular foot 
soldiers of the Middle Ages. 

Brigantes. Celtic people who 
inhabited the district between the 
Humber and the Forth at the time 
of the Roman invasion of Britain. 
Their capital was Eboracum 
(York) and they were finally sub- 
dued by the Romans before a.d. 
100. They had settlements in Ire- 
land, at Waterford and Wexford. 

Brigantine. Three-masted sail- 
ing ship, square-rigged on the fore- 
mast, fore-and-aft-rigged on the 
main- and mizzen-masts. 

Briggs, Hbney (1561-1631). 
English mathematician who recog- 
nized the significance of Napier’s 
invention of the logarithm, and de- 
veloped it for practical use in cal- 
culation, Ho was born at Warley 
Wood, near Halifax, Yorkshire, in 
Feb., 1561 (N.S.), and was ap- 
pointed first lecturer on geometry 
at Gresham College (q.v.), London, 
in 1.596, and Savilian professor of 
astronomy at Oxford in 1619. Soon 
after the publication in 1614 of 
Napier’s Mirifici Logarithniorum 
Canonis Doseriptio Briggs visited 
Napier in Scotland and proposed 
the transformation of Napier’s 
original logarithms ” into mod- 
ern logarithms to the base 10 ; and 
in 1624 published Arithmetica 
Logarithmica containing the log- 
arithms of 30,000 natural numbers 
to 14 significant figures. He died 
at Merton College, Oxford, J an. 26, 
1631 (N.S.). His Trigonometria 
Britannica was published posthu- 
mously in 1633. 

Brighouse. Bor. and market 
town of the West Riding of York- 
shire, England. On the Calder, 4 
m. N. of Huddersfield, it has 
woollen, worsted, cotton, and 
silk factories, wiremills, dyeing 
and chemical industries, engineer- 
ing work.s, flourmills, and flag- 
stone quarries, and makes carpets. 
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soap, and machinery. Bnghoust 
and Spenborough is the name of a 
CO. constituency. Market day 
Sat. Pop. (1951) 30,587. 

Str Charles Tilstoh 
(1832-1888). British electrical en- 
crineer. Born at Wanstead, Essex, 
June 8, 1832, he was eduoatecl 
at the Merchant Taylors School, 
and after five years in the service 
of the Electric Telegraph Co. en- 
tered that of the Magnetic Tele- 
graph Co. Of this he became chief 
engineer st the age of 19, laying 
the first successful cable to Ire- 
land in 1853. He superintended 
the construction of many miles of 
underground telegraph wire, be- 
sides producing a number of widely 
adopted inventions. After experi- 
ments in sending messages over 
long distances, he became one of 
the founders of the Atlantic tele- 
graph Co. in 185G, acting as chief, 
engineer, and in 1858 successfully 
laid the first cable between Ireland 
and Newfoundland, and received 
a knighthood when but 26 years 
old. Ho then laid the first cable 
to India, via the Mediterranean, 
and a little later connected up 
the West Indian Islands. From 
1865-68 he was Liberal M.P. foi 
Greenwich. He died May 3. 1888. 
His son, Sir Charles Bright (1863- 
1937), was also an engineer of wide 
experience and reputation. 

Bright, John (1811-89). British 
politician. He was born at Roch- 
dale, Nov. 16, 1811. Hie father 
Jacob, cotton spinner, belonged to 
the Society of Friends. John became 
prominent in Rochdale in 1834 by 
his vigorous opposition to the col- 
lection of church rates, and in 1839 
associated himself with Richard 
Cobden and Charles Villiers in 
agitating for the repeal of the com 
laws, to which cause his time, until 
1846, was largely devoted. 

In 1843 Bright entered the 
House of Commons as an inde- 
pendent free trade M.P for Dur- 
ham, and in 1847 was elected for 
Manchester. That city rejected 
him in 1857, but in the same year 
he was elected for Birmingham, 
which he represented until his 
death. In 1868 he declined Glad- 
stone’s offer of the India Office, but 
agreed to become president of the 
Board of Trade. He had, however, 
no talent for the details of ad- 
ministration, and in 1870 ill-health 
brought about his retirement. In 
1873^ he was chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster, and he filled 
the same office in 1880-2, until 
he withdrew from the Gladstone 
ministry as a protest against the 
policy of intervention in Egypt. 
In 1886 he left the Liberal party 
on the question of Home Rule for 
Ireland, an action which had its 


share in bringing about the fall of 
the ministry. He died at One Ash, 
Rochdale, March 27, 1889. 

Bright was always a .sincere ad- 
vocate of international peace and 
of non-intervention in European 
affafirs, and these views made him 
very unpopular during the Crimean 
War. Economically he was a 
leading representative of the Man- 
che.ster School, believing in freedom 
of competition and in individual- 
ism, and opposing factory legisla- 
tion. He was associated with Cob- 
don in the campaign in favour of 
national economy, and his political 
creed is summed up in the popular 
phrase, “ Peace, retrenchment, and 
reform.” As a Liberal he supported 
the Reform Bills of 1867 and 1884, 
the disestablishment of the Irish 
Ciuireli, and the introduction of 
popular education. 

John Bright was one of the great 
orator.s of the I9ih century. He 
lacked Gladstone’s store of learn- 
ing, but he knew his Bible and the 
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English poets, and in natural elo- 
quence he was that statesman s 
superior. He had also a gift of sar- 
casm, and tho faculty of coining 
terse and expressive phrases which 
caught the public fancy, as when 
he likened Robert Lowe and his 
followers to the dwellers in the cave 
of Adullam, or when he called 
Disraeli the “ mystery man” of his 
political party. 

His younger brother, Jacob (1821 
-99), was Liberal M.P. for Man- 
Chester, 1867-74, 1876--86, 1886-95, 
and strongly advocated women’s 
municipal enfranchisement, 1 869. 
In business Bright was the head of 


the firm of John Bright and Bros., 
and throughout he remained a 
member of the Society of Friends, 
his life being largely ordered by its 
tenets. He was a keen fisherman. 
His eldest son, John Albert Bright 
(1848-1924), was Liberal Unionist 
M.P. for Birmingham, 1885-95, and 
Liberal M.P. for Oldham, 19U6-10. 
His second son, William Tjcatham 
Bright, was Liberal M.P. for Stoke- 
on-Trent, 1886-90. OonsuU Life 
and Speeches, G. B. Smith, 1881. 

A. 0. Innes 

Bright, Riohaed (1789-1858). 
British physician. Bom at Bristol, 
Sept. 28, 1789, he studied at Edin- 
burgh, at Guy’s Hospital, London, 
and at Berlin and Vienna, and was 
a physician at Guy’s Hospital. 
Ho is best remembered for his iu- 
vo.stigations into cirrhotic disease 
and its connexion with dropsy, and 
his name is attached to certain 
affections of tho kidney. _ (Nre 
Bright’s Di.sease. ) He died in 
London, Dec. 1 6, 1 858. His eldest 
son, James Frank Bright (1832- 
1920), was master of LTniversity 
College, Oxford, 1881-1906, and 
the author of a History of England. 

Bright, Timothy (c. 1651-1615). 
Inventor of a system of shorthand. 
Educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1672 ho was in Paris 
and escaped the S. Bartholomew 
Massacre of August 24 by taking 
refuge in the house of Sir Francis 
Walaingham. From 1686-90 he 
was physician to S. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. In 1691 he took orders 
and was presented to two York- 
shire rectories by Elizabeth I, 
to whom he had dedicated his 
famous treatise on shorthand, 
Oharaoterie, in 1 688. 

Brightlingsea. Urban district 
and seaport of Essex, England. 
On the Colne estuary, 8 m. S.E. of 
Colchester, it is a limb of the 
Cinque Port of Bandwich. It is a 
yachting station, with boat-build- 
ing yards. Pop. (1951) 4,502. 

Birighton (formerly Bright- 
helmstone). County borough and 
perhaps tho most popular seaside 

resort of Sussex, 
England. It is 
60i m. by the 
electric rl’y. 8. 
of London. It 
occupies an ele- 
vated position on 
the S. slope of 

tho South Downs 
Brighton arms about 

5^ m. of sea front extending from 
Hottingdean to Hove. Frequent 
encroachments of the sea under- 
mined the cliffs, but further 
inroads were guarded against by 
the erection of a great sea-wall 
with a maximum height of 60 ft. 
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Brighton's rise 
as a health re- 
sort was due to 
the writings of 
Richard Russell 
(1687-1759). a 
physician. Dur- 
ing the 17803 
what was little 
more than a fisli- 
ing village be- 
came fashion- 
able owing to its 
choice by the 
prince of Wales 
(later George 
IV) as the site 
for a summer 





Bngbton. Sussex. Holiday-makers thronging the beach 
of this favourite south coast resort 


Treatment consists of rest and 
warmth, and in encouraging the 
bowel and skin to take on the 
work of the suffering organ. 
Fluids, rendered bland and alka- 
line, are given ; unless toxic pro- 
ducts are being retained in the 
blood stream, protein foods are 
not withheld. 

Chronic Bright’s disease shows 
tw'o pathological types of kidney : 
the large white and the small red, 
which names are commonly used 
to describe the two sub-divisions 
of the disease.* The large white 
kidney is nearly always found in 
the large w'hite patient, and it 
mav follow on the acute form of 


residence, the Royal Pavilion. 
With the opening of the rly. from 
London in 1841. Brighton became 
one of the most popular of British 
resorts. There are many churches, 
the majority (but not the old 
parish church of S. Nicholas) dat- 
ing from the 19th century. Among 
the principal buildings are the 
town hall, which includes a public 
library and picture gallery. Near 
the sea front is the aquarium, 
opened 1872 and rebuilt 1929. It 
has a ballroom as well as housing 
tanks of living fish. 

Educational establishments in- 
clude Brighton College and Roe- 
dean school for girls. There are 
municipal schools of art and ot 
science and technology. The his- 
toric Royal Pavilion, a building of 
Indo-Chinese design, with domes, 
minarets, etc., was begun in 
1784 and finished in 1822. Here 
George IV when prince regent 
held court for many years. It 
was purchased by the town com- 
missioners in 1850 for £50,000, and 
the royal stables, known as the 
Dome, were converted into a con- 
cert hall. The whole range of build- 
ings comprises an ideal social 
centre for the town. 

The Regency quarter of Brigh- 
ton contains many fine terraces, 
squares, and crescents. There are 
numerous hotels and modem 
blocks of flats. Of two promenade 
piers, the West Pier (1866) is 
1,200 ft. long, and the Palace Pier, 
opened in 1901, is 1,710 ft. long ; 
the latter replaced the old Chain 
Pier washed away in 1896. 
Preston Park and Queen’s Park 
are spacious recreation grounds 
and the Kemp Town racecourse 
is the property of the borough, 
Made a pari. bor. in 1832, a mun. 
bor. in 1854, and a oo. bor. in 
1888, Brighton became two bor. 
constituencies under the 1948 
redistribution. It has theatres, 
danoing, riding, and ice-skating, as 
well as the usual games, and there 


is excellent walking country on the 
Downs E. and N. Thackeray was 
the first to refer to the town as 
“Dr.” Brighton. Pop. (1951) 
156.440. Consult Brighton, 0. Sit' 
well and M. Barton. 1935 ; Brigh 
ton, Old Ocean's Bauble, E. Gil 
bert, 1954. 

Brighton Trunk Murders. 

Two murders committed at Brigh- 
ton in 1934 within a few weeks in 
each of which the body of a w’oman 
was found dismembered in a trunk 
Neither crime was solved. The 
first trunk was deposited on Derby 
Day 1934 in the cloakroom at 
Brighton station where it was dis- 
covered 11 days later ; it contained 
the torso only of a woman probably 
aged about 25. Next day, as a re- 
sult of a search that was made, a 
suitcase containing the legs was 
discovered at King’s Cross. The 
identity of the murdered woman 
was never discovered. A month 
later another trunk containing the 
body of a woman w’as discovered 
also at Brighton ; she was soon 
identified as Violet ^Saunders, 
known as Violette Kaye. No con- 
uexion between the two murderi- 
was ever established. 

Bright’s Disease. Popular 
general term for acute or chronic 
inflammation of the kidney, so 
called after the doctor, Richard 
Bright (1789-1858), who first 
described it. The acute form may 
be due to exposure to cold and 
wet ; to tonsillitis and pharyngitis, 
measles, or diphtheria ; and it 
may arise during pregnancy and 
chronic diseases like gout or 
diabetes. The acute form has 
an abrupt onset, with puffiness of 
loose tissues, such as are found at 
the eyelids and ankles, fever, pain 
in the back, and vomiting. The 
urme is diminished in quantity or 
may be suppressed altogether. 
It is generally dark in colour 
owing to the presence of blood, 
and contains albumen and casts of 
the kidney tubules. 


Bright’s disease described, or may 
present itself insidiously. Dropsy 
is a prominent feature of this 
type and often involves the whole 
body. Vomiting and diarrhoea 
are commonly present. The 
retina of the eye is affected and 
vision is impaired. The urine as 
a rule is diminished in quantity, 
for the damaged kidney is an 
inadequate filter. Kidney d6bris 
and albumen further indicate 
damaged kidney tissue. The con- 
dition is improved by treatment, 
but complete cure is not likely. 

The small red kidney type of 
Bright’s disease may likewise 
supervene on the acute phase. Its 
onset is insidious, and the con- 
dition may be present long before 
it is recognized. Thirst and 
increase in the quantity of urine 
passed may call attention to it. 
These symptoms obtain because 
the damaged kidney drains from 
the blood stream fluid which it 
would normally conserve in the 
vessels. Some albumen will cer- 
tainly be present. Ansemia and 
loss of strength may cause the 
patient to seek medical advice 
as may headache and disorders of 
vision. Complete cure is unlikely, 
though a modified way of living is 
compatible with long years oi 
successful work. 

Brigid (452-523) Irish samt. 
Born at Faughart. near Dundalk, 
of noble ancestry, she becamt a 
nun and founded an oratory at 
Cill-Dara which developed into 
two important abbeys and later 
into the cathedral city of Kildare. 
The friend of S. Patrick, she is 
with him a patron saint of Ireland, 
and her festival is kept on Feb. 1. 
The name is often abbreviated 
to Bride and spelt wrongly 
Bridget. See Bridget. 

Brihaspati. One of the gods oi 
Brahmanism, regarded especially 
as the Lord ot Prayer A reference 
in the Mahabharata suggests that 
he may also be the god of wisdom. 
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Brihuega, Battle or. British mists, who looked upon sulphur as 
defeat, Dec. 9, 1710, by the the principle of cornbustibiUty. 
French during the War of the The name chiefly sur\’ives in con- 
Spanish Succession. From Madrid nexion with brimstone and 
General Stanhope and his Austrian treacle,” a popular confection for 
allies found it necessary to fall back purifying the blood. See Sulphur, 
into Catalonia MaTching sepa- Bria, Benedetto (1833-98) 
lately the British reached Bri- Italian statesman Born at Turin, 
huega, a little , ,,, , ..... — ... 
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town on the Ta- 
juna.about 50 m. 

N.E. of Madrid. 

So rapidly, how- 
ever, had the 
French followed 
them that the 
town was at once 
assailed The 
walls and gates 
wereblowndown, 
and after the 
English had ex- 
hausted their 
powder and had 
taken to the 
bayonet, Stan- 
hope at last 
surrendered. 

Bril. The sur- 
n a in e of t w' o 
brothers, Paul 
and Matthys, 

Flemish artists. 

Matthys, born at Antwerp in 1550, 
went to Rome c. 1570 and was 
commissioned to paint ten frescoes 
for the Vatican galleries. He died 
in Rome June 8, 1583. Paul, born 
at Antwerp in 1554, followed his 
brother to Rome in 1574. He is 
notable as one of the earliest paint- 
ers of landscapes: e.y. six of his 
frescoes in the Vatican, completed 
c. 1602. From 1614 he introduced 
animals, biblical and mythological 
subjects into his landscapes. He 
died in Rome Oct. 7, 1626. 

Brill {Psetla laevia). Kind of fish 
related to the turbot but smaller 
and more oval in shape and in- 
ferior in the quality of its flesh. 
It is greyish brown in colour, with 
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Brindxsi. Italy. Map of town and harbour of 
land terminus of the overland route to India 


the Itaha, 15,654 ton.s, and en- 
couraged the construction of private 
shipyards and engineering works 
Ho died May 24, 1898. 

Brindaban. Town of India, in 
the Muttra (or Mathura) dist. ot 
Uttar Union. On the Jumna, 6 m. 
N". of Muttra, it contains many 
temples, shrines, bathing tanks, 
and ghats, and is a great pilgrim- 
age place, being visited annually 
by thousands of Hindu pilgrims. 
Pop. (est.) 20,000. 

Brindisi (Or. Brentedion ; Lat. 
Brundisium). City, seaport, and 
archiepiscopal see of Italy, capital 
of Brindisi prov. On the Adriatic, 
473 m. 8.E. of Bologna, it has been 
a starting point for the E. troin 
earliest times, and was the princi- 
pal naval station of the Romans on 
the Adriatic. From the opening of 
the Suez Canal until the Second 
Great War it w^as important as the 
port for the shortest sea route t(3 
India. The withdrawal of the 
British from India and the develop- 
ment of air travel grwitly reduced 
the importance of Brindisi. 

The town lies between the two 
arms of a harbour, is accessible to 
large vessels, and sheltered by small 




A fish related to the Turbot 
BevTidoc 

reddish spots, and is caught in 
British and other European waters. 

Brilliant Green. Tri -phenyl 
methane dyestuff, used in medi- 
cine as an antiseptic and disin- 
fectant either in solution or as an 
ointment. The antiseptic action 
is similar to that of acriflavine. 

Brimstone (Old Eng. brenston, 
burnstone). Popular name, for 
sulphur, also used by the alehe- 


Briudisi. Panorama taken from the harbour of this Southern Italian port. The 
marble column seen in the background is said to mark the end of the via Appis 

islands. It is a wireless, maritime 
command, air mail, and torpedo 
station, and carries on much foreign 
trade, oil, wine, dried fruits, coral, 
and silk being the principal exports 


he was a naval engineer until 1873, 
when he became under-secretary 
of state in the ministry of marine. 

Ho was minis- 
ter of marine 
1876-78,1881- 
91. and 1896- 
98, and foreign 
minister 1892- 
93 He greatly 
developed the 
Italian navy, 
designed vari- 
ous types of 
warship, such 
as the Dandoio, 12,265 tons, and 



Benedetto Brin, 
Italian statesman 


and coal the chief import. The most 
important buildings are the cathe- 
dral, built 1089 and restored 1749, 
after having boon almost destroyed 
by earthquake ; the massive oastlo 
built by the emperor Frederick II, 
now a prison ; the 11th century 
baptistery of S. John, which houses 
a museum ; and San Benedetto, a 
Norman church dating from 
c. 1200, with tine cloisters. 
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Brundisium was first colonised 
by Tarentum and in 245 b.c. by 
Rome. It formed the termination 
of the Appian Way, two antique 
columns on the quay being said to 
mark that point. Occupied by 
Pompey and besieged by Caesar 
49 B.C., it was destroyed by Louis 
of Hungary in a.b. 1348 and greatly 
damaged by a severe earthquake 
in 1458. During the Second Great 
War British troops occupied Brin- 
disi without opposition Sept. 11, 
1943. Pop. (1951) city, 58,882; 
prov., 309,021. 

Brindle, Robert (1837-1916). 
English R.C. prelate. Born at 
Liverpool and ordained at the 
English college, Lisbon, in 1862, 
he became an army chaplain 
in 1872 and was in the Egyptian 
campaigns of 1882—86 and 1896— 
98. For his services at Atbara 
and Khartum he received the 
U.S.O., being the first army chap- 
lain to be so decorated. Auxiliary 
bishop in 1899 to Cardinal Vaughan 
at Westminster, he w^as trans- 
lated in 1901 to Nottingham. He 
died June 22, 1916. 

Brindley, Jaaies (1716-72). 
British engineer. Born at Thorn- 
sett, near Chapel-en-le-Frith, Der- 
bj’shire, the 
son of a small 
farmer, he was 
apprenticed to 
a millwright at 
Sutton, near 
Macclesfield. 

Owing to his 
aptitude for 
mechanical 
work he was 
given charge of 
his master’s 
shop until, in 1742, he set up in busi- 
ness for himself at Leek. Employed 
by the Wedgwoods to repair 
and construct machinery, he 
patented an improved steam en- 
gine in 1758. The following year 
he planned for the duke of Bridge- 
water the important waterway 
known as the Bridgewater Canal, 
from Worsley to Manchester, in- 
cluding the aqueduct which 
formerly carried it over the Irwell. 
The extension of the Bridgewater 
Canal to the Mersey, and the 
Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk. 
Canal, were also his work. Most 
of Brindley’s calculations were 
done mentally, as he wrote Vith 
difficulty. He died Sept. 30, 1772. 

Brinell Hardness. The Brinell 
t^t for the hardness of a metal 
consists of farcing a hardened 
steel ball into its fiat surface 
under a predetermined load, the 
diameter of the impression formed 
being measured and the Brinell 


hardness value obtained from 
tables. If B.H.N. is the Brinell 
Hardness Numeral, P is the 
applied load in kilograms, D is 
the diameter of the steel ball in 
millimetre.s, and d is the diameter 
of the impression in millimetres, 
then 

P 

B.H.N. - — 

D - 

A standard ball of 10 imn. 
diameter and a load of 3,000 Kgs. 
is used for hard metals sucli as 
steels, but for soft metals a load 
of 500 Kgs. only is used. Materials 
above a certain hardness value 
deform the ball indenter and make 
the measurements inaccurate. See 
Diamond Hardness; Vickers Hard- 
ness. 

Brink, Barend ten (1841-92). 
Dutch philologist. Born at Am- 
sterdam, Jan. 12, 1841, he was 
the first professor of the English 
language at Strasbourg, where he 
died Jan. 29, 1892. His unfinished 
History of English Literature, 
Language and Metre of Chaucer, 
and Five Lectures on Shakespeare 
have been translated into English. 

Brinon, Comte Ferdinand de 
(1892-1947). French politician 
executed as a traitor. Proprietor 
of a paper in Vorbach, Geimiany, 
in 1933 he had an interview with 
Hitler. In 1934 he founded the 
Committee France-Germany. Sent 
on a secret mission to Berlin in 
1938 by G. Bonnet (g'.r.), he was 
expelled from France shortly after- 
wards. In the Second Great War he 
I’eturned to France from Brussels 
with the German invaders, and in 
1940 was appointed Vichy ambas- 
sador to the Germans in Paris. 
After the Allies invaded France in 
1944 he fled to Germany with 
Laval. Brinon w'as captured near 
Lake Constance by the French 
1st army May 11, 1945, was tried, 
found guilty of collaboration, 
and executed at Fort Montrouge 
April 15, 1947. 

Brinsmead, John (1814-1908). 
Founder of a British firm of piano- 
forte makers. Born at Wear Gif- 
ford, Devon, Oct. 13, 1814, he wa.s 
brained as a cabinet-maker. In 
1835 he went to London, founding 
his firm in 1836, and opening 
premises in Wigmore Street in 
1863. He died Feb. 17, 1908. In 
1 923 the firm moved to Cavendish 
Square, London, W.l. 

Brinvilliers, Marie Madeline 
Marguerite, Marquise DE (1632- 
76). French poisoner. She was the 
daughter of Dreux d’Aubray, 


civil lieutenant of Paris, and was 
married in 1651 to the marquis 
dc Brinvilliers. Introduced to 
Godin de Sainte- Croix, a cavalry 
officer, she became his mistress 
in 1659. D’Aubray, to stop the 
scandal, had Sainte-Croix im- 
prisoned in the Bastille on a lettre 
de cachet ; there he acquired the 
art of poisoning from an Italian, 
and on his release persuaded the 
marquise to poison her father. 
Sainte-Croix proposed the further 
death of her two brothers in order 
that he and his mistress might 
inherit the whole of the family 
wealth, and the crimes were duly 
carried out. 

Although the cause of death was 
revealed at the post-mortem exam- 
inations, no suspicion fell on the 
murderers. Sainte-Croix died sud- 
denly in 1672, and among his 
papers was a document incriminat- 
ing the marquise, who fled to 
Germany and thence to a convent 
at Liege. A police officer, dis- 
guised as an abb 6, persuaded her 
to leave with him, and she w^as 
taken to Paris. After attempting 
to commit suicide, she was 
beheaded and her body burnt, 
July 16, 1676. A full confession of 
her crimes was found among her 
papers. 

Brioni. Group of small islands 
in the Adriatic, off Pola. They 
were the scene of the naval victory 
of the Genoese over the Venetians, 
1379. Much of the building stone 
used for the Venetian palaces came 
from Brioni. 

Briquette (Fr., little brick). 
Coal crushed and powdered, or 
used in dust form as obtained from 
the pit, then compacted into 

brick ” form with or without 
some organic cinder such as pitch. 
Besides the rectangular shapes, 
briquettes are made in “ ovoids,” 
mainly for burning in domestic 
grates. Both anthracite and the 
more volatile coals are briquetted. 
The latter can be formed without 
a binder, by heavy pressure alone. 
Binders of inorganic material such 
as Portland cement leave more 
ash. Briquettes are extensively 
used in France in industrial fur- 
naces and locomotive and marine 
boilers. In Great Britain they arc 
normally confined to domestic 
grates. During the Second Great 
War, however, British railways 
burned large numbers of briquettes 
made from coal dust normally 
rejected as waste. See Fuel. 

Brisance (Fr. hriser, to break). 
Intensity of action of high explo- 
sives when detonated without being 
confined. The time required for 
complete chemical decomposition 



James Brindley, 
British engineer 
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is a most important factor in in- 
fluencing the brisance of any 
explosive. If a slo\v explosive, 
such as gunpowder, is fired un- 
confined on a steel plate, the 
gases are developed so slowly that 
they merely displace the sur- 
rounding air and the plate is 
unaffected ; but with high ex- 
plosives such as trinitrotoluene 
1 ‘eaction occurs at such a high 
speed that tremendous pressure' 
is developed before the air has 
time to move, and the plate 
is deformed or ruptured. 

Brisance is an important fac- 
tor in determining the suitability 
of an explosive for disruptive 
use, e.g. for demolition. Brisance 
is usually determined by the. 
crushing effect of an iinconfined 
cartridge on a lead or copper 
cylinder as measured by a bris- 
ance meter. 

Brisbane. Principal seaport, 
chief commercial centre, and 
capital of Queensland, Australia. 
On the Brisbane river, 15 m. 
above its mouth on Moreton 
Bay, it occupies an area of 385 
sq. m. It has rly. connexion with 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Sydney, 
and Perth, and is accessible to 
ocean-going vessels of up to 
25,000 tons. There are extensive 
wharves on both sides of the 
river, which is here spanned by 
three bridges. Principal exports 
are sheep, wool, dair^' produce, 
sugar, canned fruits, timber, and 
meat; principal imports clothing, 
machinery, motor cars and other 
manufactures, and petrol. There 
are meat processing works. Pop. 
(1954) 501,871. 

The seat of an R.C. archbishopric 
and an Anglican bishopric, Bris- 


bane possesses two cathedrals, 
a parliament house, custom house, 
state treasury, supreme court, city 
hall (one of the finest pieces of 
Australian architecture), and mu- 
seum. It is the seat of the Uni- 
versity of Queensland, established 
1909. There are botanical gardens, 
parks, and a fine aerodrome. 


Most of the residents live in de- 
tached houses. Roses bloom all 
the year and flowering trees make 
city and suburbs a blaze of colour. 
The mountains and foothills that 
form Brisbane’s background add 
to the beauty of the city. 

The most equable in climate of 
Australian (capitals, Brisbane has 
average max. temp. 78'^ P., min. 
5f)^ F., annual rainfall 45 ins. Its 
dry, sunny winter weather makes 
it a favorirecl winter resort. 

The discovery <^>f fhe site on 
Sept. 28, 1824, is commemorated 
by an obelisk on Cbronation Drive. 
It was occupied as a penal station 
during 1824-39 by Sir Thomas 
Brisbane (1773-1850) after whom 
it was named, was opened to free 
settlement in 1842, and in 1859 be- 
came the colony’s capital. In 1830 
South Brisbane was almost wholly 
destroyed by a flood. 

Brisbane, Sir Charliss (1768- 
1829). British admiral. Ho en- 
tered the navy at the age of ten, 
served under Nelson, 1793, and re- 
ceived his first command 1794. In 
1795, acting without orders, he 
abandoned a convoy under his com- 
mand and hastened to the Cape of 
Good Hope to give warning of the 
approach of a 'Dutch squadron, an 



Brisbane. The capital o£ Queensland is a well-planned city, with many 
buildings ol skyscraper height. The bridge seen here is the Victoria Bridge 

I'hoto, Australian News and Information Bureau 
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action approved by the Admiralty. 
J’rom 1809 until his death, Bris- 
bane was governor of the island of 
St. Vincent. Knighted in 1815, 
and promoted admiral 1819, he 
died in Dec., 1829. 

Briseis. In Greek legend, a 
maiden who became the cause of 
the quarrel between Agamemnon 
and Achilles during the Trojan 
War. Achilles had captured an- 
other maiden, Chryseis, daughter 
of a priest of Apollo ; Chryseis fell 
to Agamemnon’s share of the 
plunder ; Apollo, resenting the in- 
sult to his priest, sent a plague on 
the Greek camp. Agamemnon re- 
turned Chryseis to her father but 
demanded Briseis in her place. 
Achilles gave Briseis up, Agamem- 
non being in supreme command ; 
but Achilles sulked in his tent, only 
emerging to fight again after Hec- 
tor had killed his friend Patroclus. 

Brissot , 
Jean Pierre 
(1754-93). 
Prenoh law- 
yer and re- 
volutionary, 
leader of the 
Girondins. 
Born at 
Chartres, Jan. 
14, 1754, and 
trained as a 
lawyer, he was 
the author of two important 
treatises on criminal law, published 
1780. Imprisoned for four months 
in the Bastille, as the supposed 
author of a pamphlet against Marie 
Antoinette, on his release he went 
for safety to England, but returned 
to Prance in 1789 and took part in 
the storming of his former prison. 
Elected to the legislative assembly 
in 1791, he became leader of the re- 
publican Girondins, sometimes 
called after him Brissotins. As a 
member of the committee for for- 
eign affairs, Brissot fell under sus- 
picion for his moderation, and was 
accused of befriending royalty. An 
enemy of Bobespierre, he was one 
of the first Girondins condemned 
and guillotined, Oct. 31, 1793. 

Bristle Tail. Wingless insect of 
the order Thysanura, so-called 
from the presence of two long pro- 
cesses at the hind end of the body. 
It is up to an inch long with biting 
mouth parts and is often covered 
with brownish or silvery scales. 
Most species live in litter, feeding 
onplantdetritus: others {Petrohins) 
live on the seashore in rock crev- 
ices ; the silver fish {Lepisma sacc- 
hariTia) and thefirebrat {Thermobia 
domestica) ate commensals of man. 
The silver fish is very common in 
houses in Great Britain. 


Jean Pierre Brissot, 
French revolutionary 


Bristol. City and co. borough, 
astride the river Avon, mainly in 
Gloucestershire but partly in Som- 
erset, England ; also co. of itself. A 
cathedral and univer- 
sity city, a seaport, 
and a manufacturing 
and commercial centre 
forming six borough 
constituencies, it is 1 1 S 
m. W. of London. It 
is well served by rail- 
way and has an airport 
at Whitchurch, 3 m. 
from the city centre. 

Pop. (1951) 442,994. 

Bristol has an ex- 
ceptional variety of 
industrie.s, of which aircraft con- 
struction has outstripped all 
others ; motor and general engin- 
eering is important ; tobacco, choc- 
olate, soap, paints, and varnish are 
made ; and there are printing 
w’orks. 

Bristol bishopric, created in 
1542, was incorporated in that of 
Gloucester (luring 1836-96, Little 
of the early part of the cathedral 
(originally the abbey church of 8. 
Augustine) remains except the 
chapter house and gateway. 8. 
Mary Bedcliffe, a noble building of 
Perpendicular design, has associa- 
tions with the poet Ohatterton, 
who was born in Bristol and whose 
.statue is in the churchyard ; and 
8outhey and Coleridge w'ere mar- 
ried here to the sisters Pricker. 8. 
Mark's chapel, founded c. 1220, 
was purchased by the corporation 
from Henry VIII and became the 
mayor’s chapel c. 1720. 



Bristol arms 
from 


Red Lodge, a 16th-century man- 
sion with beautiful interior carving, 
is the meeting-place of the Bristol 
8avages. The chapel of the Three 
Kings of Cologne, a 
15th-century alms- 
house foundation, 
.stands at the top of 
Christmas 8teps. 8. 
John’.s church and 
arch are the only 
existing original city 
gate. Wesley’s first 
chapel is in Broad- 
mead. The Theatre 
Royal, King Street, 
controlled by the Old 
Vic (London), dates 
1766. Other buildings in- 
clude the University with its com- 
manding tower, Victoria rooms. 
Royal West of England Academy 
(which houses a thriving school of 
art), the Guildhall (badly damaged 
in air raids during the Second 
Great War), the central library, 
museum, and art gallery, and the 
exchange, an 18th-century Class- 
ical building designed by Wood of 
Bath. Clifton College is near 
Durdham Dowm. 

The principal open spaces are 
Clifton and Durdham Downs, over- 
looking the Avon gorge on the N.. 
and Leigh Woods on the S. On the 
river bank below is Hotwells, 
famous in the 18th century for its 
spring waters. On the edge of the 
Downs are the_ zoological gardens. 

The port of Bristol, comprising 
the City docks, Avonmouth and 
Royal Edward docks, and Portis- 
head docks, i.s owned and run by 



Bristol and its environs. Map showing the river Avon and the great port of 
Bristol, owned and administered bv the corporation 




Bristol : notable buiiamgs which escaped eictenaive damage in the air raids o! X940-41. 1. Norman gateway to the 

cathedral close. 2. Central tower oJ the cathedraU formerly known as the church oS S. Augustine’s Abbey. 3, General 
view 01 the mty from the Cabot Tower. 4. Cabot Tower, built 1897-98, to commemorate the expedition from Bristol 

of John Cabot to the mainland of America 400 years earlier 


the City corporation. The City 
docks, the oldest, have a quay 
length of 18,900 ft. and water area 
of 82 acres. An extensive trade 
with the Continent and with Ire- 
land and a large coastwise trade is 
carried on at these docks. Avon- 
mouth docks, 7 m. N.W. of the city 
centre on the Gloucestershire side 
of the Avon estuai'y, handle most 
of the overseas trade ; the original 
dock here was opened to traffic in 
1877 ; the Royal Edward dock in 
1908. These docks have a length of 
quay of 17,120 ft. and cover a 
water area of 94 acres ; they are 
well equipped for handling all 
classes of cargo. 

Principal Items of Trade 
Avonmouth’s principal imports 
are grain, petroleum, animal feed- 
ing stuffs and oilseeds, fertilisers, 
ores and concentrates, timber, 
metals, frozen meat, provisions,’ 
paper and wood pulp, fruit, cocoa, 
tea, tobacco, and wines and 


spirits. Principal exports arc 
petrol, china and ball clay, machin- 
ery and engine^iring equipment, 
painters’ colours, prefabricatccl 
buildings, motor vehicles and 
tracjtors, and chemicals. 

The Portishead dock, on the 
Somerset side of the estuary, has 
.8,900 feet of quay and a water area 
of 16 acres ; it imports coal for the 
dockside generating station, and 
timber, mainly from Europe. 

The port of Bristol has excellent 
I'ail, road, and water oonnexious 
with southern England, South 
Wales, and the Midlands. Approx- 
imately seven million tons of cargo 
pass through it annually. 

History. Bristol was a i*oyal 
borough before the Norman Con- 
quest, and of the men of Bristol it 
has been said, “ They girdled the 
world with their ships, they dis- 
covered continents, they peopled 
strange lands, and fixed the des- 
tinies of generations yet unborn.” 
The earliest evidence of the city’s 


o.xiHicnce is provided by two silver 
coins of Ethelrod n,‘ “ the Un- 
rt^ndy” (978-1016), coined at 
Brie — an abbreviation of Bricg- 
siiov'c (the pla<t(‘ of the bridge), an 
early form of the (uty’s name. The 
Normans Htrengthened its defences 
and built a castle, replaced in 1126 
by the lofty keep built by Robert, 
earl of Gloucester. Stephen and 
Edward 11 were imprisoned hero 
Cromwell demolished it after the 
Civil War. 

Bristol made a County 

As a rew'tird for assistance from 
Bristol’s mariners and traders in 
supplying ships and men for the 
invasion of France, Edward HI in 
1378 granted Bristol a charter con- 
stituting the borough an independ- 
ent county with shire jurisdiction. 
Its trade liourished under the Lan- 
castrian kings. The munificence of 
the wealthy merchant adventurers 
survives in many charitable found- 
ations and ohiirchoa. Most of the 
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charches in the citv centre date 
from the 15th century. Cabot 
Tower, on Brandon Hdl, was 
erected on the 400th anniversary 
of the historic voyage to N. 
America of John and Sebastian 
Cabot in 1497. 

With the discovery of the West 
Indies and the growth of the 
American colonies Bristol became 
the chief link between England and 
the New World ; the Merchant 
Venturers, chartered in 1551, did 
much to develop trade. During the 
Civil War, Bristol was captured by 
Prince Rupert, July 26, 1643, and 
retaken by Fairfax, Sept. 10, 1645. 
In the early 19th century the port 
declined owing to the loss of the 
American colonies and the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade for which 
Bristol was the chief English 
centre. The G-reat Western, first 
steamship to be built for trans- 
Atlantic trade, was launched here 
in 1838 ; but revival came onlv with 
the building of new docks at Avon- 
mouth and Portishead (f\s.). 

The city suffered severely in 
German air raids during 1940-41, 
and many historic buildings were 
bombed. More than 3,000 houses 
were destroyed, and some 90,000 
properties damaged. Total casual- 
ties were 1,299 killed ; 3,305 ser- 
iously injured. Consult Bristol 
under Blitz, T. H. J. Underdown, 
1942 ; The City and County of 
Bristol, Bryan Little, 1954. 

Bristol, University of. Insti- 
tution chartered in 1909. A 
medical school was founded in 
Bristol in 1833, and a university 
college in 1876 ; these merged in 
1893. In 1909 the college was dis- 
solved, and the university received 
its charter. Generous benefactors, 
especially members of the Wills 
family, gave large sums of money 
for its equipment and endowment, 
and the main buildings were 
opened in 1925. The university has 
five faculties, arts, science, medi- 
cine, engineering, and law. Its 
degree courses include domestic 
science and veterinary science. It 
also gives diplomas, testamurs, and 
certificates in various branches of 
study, particularly social studies, 
e.g. child study, public health, 
psychological medicine. It has an 
agricultural and horticultural re- 
search station at Long Ashton. 

Bristol. City of Connecticut, 
U.S.A., in Hartford co. Standing 
on the Peqnabuck river, 14 m. 
S.W. of Hartford, it is served by 
the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Rly. It has a clock- 
making industry dating from 1790; 
hardware and metal goods are 
made. Pop. (1950) 35,961. 


Bristol. Borough and port of 
entry of Rhode Island, U.S.A., the 
co. seat of Bristol co. On Narra- 
gansett Bay, 12 m. S.E. of Provi- 
dence, it has a good harbour and 
shipbuilding yards, cotton and 
woollen mills, and rubber fac- 
tories. It began to make racing 
yachts in 1863. Bristol, incorpor- 
ated in 1681, has many buildings 
dating from Colonial days, and a 
museum with Indian relics. Pop. 
(1950) 10,335. 

Bristol, John Dtgby, 1st Earl 
OF (1580-1653). English diploma- 
tist, a rival of Buckingham. A 
courtier in 1605, and knighted in 
1607, he was ambassador for James 
I at Madrid, 1611-14, chieHy in 
connexion with the proposed mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales to the 
Infanta Maria. He was created 
Baron Digby in 1618 and earl of 
Bristol in 1622. His opposition to 
the favourite Buckingham and his 
later adherence to Charles I in 1642 
resulted in his suffering a short im- 
prisonment ill the Tow’er of Lon- 
don. One of the would-be reform- 
ing peers who treated with the 
Scots at Ripon in 1640, he took 
the king’s part and fought at Ox- 
ford and Edgehill. He retired to 
Exeter in 1644, and when that city 
fell to Fairfax in 1646, Bristol was 
ordered to leave the country. He 
died in exile in Paris, Jan. 16, 1653. 

Bristol, George Digby, 2nd 
Earl of (1612-77). English Roy- 
ali.-t courtier and commander. The 

eldest son of 
the first earl, 
he was born in 
Madrid, and 
became M.P. 
for Dorset in 
1640. He was 
on the com- 
mittee for the 
impeachment 
of Strafford, 
but, after 
advocating 
the prosecution, voted against 
Strafford’s attainder. Digby be- 
came an intimate adviser of King 
Charles, and urged the aiTest of the 
five members. He was made secre- 
tary of state, a privy councillor, 
and high steward of the University 
of Oxford in 1643, lieutenant- 
general of the forces N. of the 
Trent in 1645. Defeated at Car- 
lisle, he escaped to Ireland. On the 
surrender of the army to parlia- 
ment Digby fled to France, and 
became a lieutenant-general in the 
French army, but intrigued against 
Mazarin and was ordered to leave 
the country. He succeeded to the 
earldom in 1653. After the Re- 
storation he attacked Clarendon 


and, though a Roman Catholic, he 
supported the Test Act. He died 
March 20, 1677. 

Bristol Bay. Arm of Bering 
Sea, N. of the peninsula of Alaska. 
It receives the waters of the Nush- 
agak, and is an important salmon- 
6ahing area 

Bristol Channel. Largest inlet 
of the British Isles. An arm of 
the Atlantic Ocean, it separates 
S. Wales from the English counties 
of Devon and Somerset. It ex- 
tends for c. 85 m., from the estuary 
of the Severn to St. George’s Chan- 
nel, has a breadth varying from 
5 m. to 43 m., and an extreme 
depth of 40 fathoms. It has very 
high tides — os much as 35 ft. at 
Bristol — and their meeting with 
the outcomiug waters of the Severn 
produces bores and rollers up to 
9 ft. in height. Carmarthen and 
Swansea Bays are on Bristol Chan- 
nel, which receives, besides the 
waters of the Severn, those of the 
Usk, Wye, Bristol Avon, and 
many smaller rivers. 

Bristol Ware, Delft -like ware 
peculiar to the city of Bristol. 
Though pottery was made at 
Bristol at least as early as the reign 
of Edward I, it was not until 1690 
that a fine delft-like ware was 
produced. This had a heavy, 
opaque body, and was decorated 
in white and bluish green on a 
greenish white ground. During 
1750-79 Bristol porcelain, in which 
“■ soap rock of Cornwall ’’was used, 
had a white, semi-transparent 
body. 

Britain (Lat. Britannia). Name 
for England, Wales, and Scotland 
together. By extension, it is some- 
times used for the British Isles as a 
whole, and for the LTnited Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land. The word Britain is Celtic ; 
the earliest recorded instance of 
its use is by the Greek explorer 
Pytheas, who visited Britain — the 
Pretannic Isles — c. 320 b.c. 

Prehistoric Britain. The 
story of very early Britain is that 
of a peninsula into which came 
successive waves of immigrants 
from the interior of the Continent 
and of their reactions upon one 
another and gradual fusion. Pal- 
aeolithic man dwelt in Britain be- 
tween the periods of major glacia- 
tion of the Ice Age, and his stone 
implements have been recovered 
all over the southern half of the 
island. Even in this remote period 
the inhabitants seem to have been 
of mixed origins, for there aie 
traces of different cultural groups 
which were probably those of dis- 
tinct peoples. After the ice cap 
receded ffoni Biutain> perhaps 
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12,000 years ago, Mesolithic* man 
slowly adapted himself to the 
changed conditions of life. It was 
in the Mesolithic age, c, 8,000 years 
ago, that the sea broke through 
the neck of land in the south-east, 
and Britain became an island. 

With the Neolithic age (c. 2500 
B.c.) fresh people made their way 
into Britain from the east (Peter- 
borough culture) and from the 
south (Windmill Hill culture). 
The chief remains of the period are 
the dwellings of the dead, the long 
barrows of the south of England 
and the chambered megalithic 
tombs of the western and northern 
parts of the British Isles, tombs 
with passages and compartments 
of large stones whose quaiTying 
and erection must have peatly 
taxed the powers of primitive 
man. The great revolution of the 
age was the introduction of agri- 
culture. Man now tilled the fields 
with a primitive hoe, and this 
meant the adoption of more 
settled habitations, w'here the mak- 
ing of pottery and other domestic 
skills developed. 

Bronze and Iron Ages 

The next important immigrant 
group was the Beaker people, so- 
called from their characteristic 
type of pottery. They were in- 
vaders of mixed origin who arrived 
from the east c. 1900 b.c. and who 
were the first representatives in 
Britain of the Indo-European 
peoples. The Beaker folk pressed 
the skill of the megalithic builders 
into the service of their grandiose 
religious conceptions, which found 
expression in such great sanctu- 
aries as Stonehenge, Avebury, and 
the more northern circles of Kes- 
wick and Arbor Low. By means of 
the Beaker people, with their wide- 
spread connexions on the Contin- 
ent, the use of metals filtered into 
Britain, and the British Bronze 
Age began (c. 1800 B.O.). The 
Early and Middle Bronze Ages 
were on the whole a period of 
fusion and development. The in- 
troduction of a simple plough 
helped agriculture, which was also 
favoured by the warm climate the 
island enjoyed during the second 
millennium B.o. Trade fliourished, 
for Cornish tin was discovered and 
worked, and exchanged for the gold 
and gold ornaments of Wicklow, 
and for goods from farther afield — 
blue faience Egyptian beads have 
been found in the Wessex round 
barrows characteristic of the 
Bronze Age. 

In the Late Bronze Age from c, 
1000 B.o. a succession of fresh in- 
vaders, Celts, made thejr way 


into Britain. This Celtic element 
in the population w^as intensified at 
the beginning of the Iron Age. The 
Iron Age came later to Britain 
than to the continent of Europe. 
Iron was brought to Britain by the 
so-called Iron Age A people, the 
Hallstatt culture, who arrived c. 
450 B.o. Iron Age B people arrived 
some time after 300 b.c. from the 
Seine and Marne region of northern 
Gaul, where the La Tene Celtic 
culture had reached great heights 
in the previous century. These 
Iron Age B folk were the most 
artistic of the Celtic groups which 
entered Britain and are represented 
by the chariot burials of the Parisii 
in Yorkshire. The Iron Age B was 
a period of recurrent tribal war- 
fare, to which are due large 
numbers of the hill forts of Britain. 

Arrival of the Belgae 

Later came the Iron Age 0 folk, 
the Belgae, settling in south-east 
Britain from c. 75 B.C. Their 
greatest strength lay in the region 
of Hertfordshire. They Virought 
with them a stronger plough, and 
began those changes in agriculture 
that the Romans were to con- 
tinue, such as clearing the forest 
from some of the lowlands. 

It remains to fit these peoples 
into what is known about the Celts 
from history and philology. The 
Celtic languages are divided into 
P and Q groups, the P-languages 
being the Brythonic tongues, 
Welsh and ancient Gaulish, the 
Q -languages being the Goidelic 
tongues (Irish and Scottish Gaelic). 
The first recorded visit to Britain 
is that of Pytheas (c. 320 B.c.), noted 
above, a Greek from Massilia (Mar- 
seilles). He found Protanes, i.e. 
Brythonic-speaking Celts, already 
established. Presumably, then, 
the Iron Ago A people were Bry- 
thonic and the peoples whom they 
pushed into the north or west or 
across the Irish Sea were already 
speaking a Celtic, Goidelic, langu- 
age, So, as archaeological evidence 
agrees, Celts must have arrived in 
Britain during the Bronze Age, if, 
indeed, the Beaker people were 
not already speaking the language. 

Roman Beitain. Britain was 
first brought definitely into the 
orbit of the civilized world by 
Julius Caesar who, in 65 B.o., 
turned aside from his Gallic cam- 
paigns to visit the island. His ex- 
peditions in 66 and 64 were merely 
military reconnaissances intended 
partly to overawe the natives, 
partly to see what were the pro- 
spects of a conquest. Caesar’s pic- 
ture of the Britons, fair-haired 
warriors with blue war-paint, thejr 


wicker coracles, their primitive 
huts, their loose tribal organiza- 
tion, their human sacrifices, their 
dominant priesthood the Druids — 
an institution shared with the 
Gauls — is familiar. The Romans 
learnt that the light-armed Britons 
with their primitive war-ehariots 
were no match for the heavy- 
armed, disciplined legionaries ; but 
a century passed before Rome an- 
nexed Britain. 

During this period the Britons 
fought continually among them- 
selves, and the Belgae resumed 
their expansion, making Camulo- 
dunum (Colchester) their capital. 
A last Celtic group arrived after 
Caesar’s wars — Venetic fugitives 
from Armorica ( Brittany) who 
settled among the south-wcstcru 
tribes and introduced the formid- 
able multiple ramparts of the last 
phase of such great hill-forts us 
Maiden Castle, Dorset. Their 
endemic warfare did not prevent 
the Britons from entering into 
trading relations with the Roman 
Empire through Gaul, and Roman 
products found their way w'ith in- 
creasing frequency to the courts of 
British chieftains. 

Roman Intervention 

British disunity eventually 
brought about Roman interven- 
tion, on the pretext of restoring an 
exiled chief to power. The Roman 
army of conquest, led by A ulus 
Plautius, landed in a.d. 43, and 
was joined for a short time by the 
emperor Claudius in person. It 
met with stubborn resistance fi'om 
Caratacus (Garadoc, C^araetacus), 
whose father Cunobollinus (Hhakc- 
spoare’s Cymbeline) had won for 
himself the premier place among 
the chiefs of the south. Other 
Britons, jealous of the power of 
Caratacus, welcomed the Homans. 
Caratacus, driven from his own 
territory, roused the tribes of 
Wales to resist the invader, but 
was defeated and taken captive to 
Rome. 

Southern Britain was rapidly 
pacified, but in a.d. 62, while the 
governor Suetonius Paulinua was 
campaigning in North Wales and 
Ang esey, the Iceni of East Anglia, 
under their queen Boudicca (Boa- 
dicea), rose and destroyed the 
Roman colony founded on the 
Belgic town of Oamulodunum (Col- 
chester), and the towns of Vcriilam- 
ium (St. Albans) and Londinium. 
The insurgents wore crushed by 
Suetonius in a pitched battle. A 
period of consolidation followed 
before Agricola, governor of Bri- 
tain during 77-83, established JL»- 
man rule as far north as the Tyne, 
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and conducted campaigns as far as 
Aberdeenshire. 

The great Roman Wall from 
Tyne to Solway was built by the 
emperor Hadrian in about 1-2. It 
was held by a large garrison of 
auxiliary troops, flistributcd in 
forts. They were sm)ported by the 
legions at York and (liester which 
controlled the hill-country of 
northern Britain and Wales. A 
third legion was stationed at Caer- 
leon (Monmouthshire). During 
137-142 the frontier was advanced 
to the Forth-Clyde line, but this 
advanced territory was abandoned 
half-a-century later, and in 210 
Septiraius Severus carried out ex- 
tensive rebuilding along the wall 
built by Hadrian. 

Roman Culture 

The hill-country did not acquire 
more than a veneer of Roman 
culture ; but the south-eastern, 
lowland areas of the island were 
rapidly Romanised, and, with the 
enforcement of law and order and 
the development of a good road 
system, many towns, planned in 
Roman fashion, developed. In the 
countryside farms prospered and 
more land was brought under 
cultivation. Briti.sh wool and 
w'oollerx garments were highly 
thought of. The mining industry, 
for lead, copper, and iron, was also 
of considerable importance. Ro- 
manised Britons took to building 
houses of brick or stone and pro- 
viding them with baths, mosaic 
pavements, and the other ameni- 
ties of Roman life. The native 
language nevertheless persisted, 
despite the widespread use of 
Latin, and manv old Celtic deities 
continued to be worshipped until 
the establishment of (Ihristianitv 
in the 4th century. 

In the 3rd century the south- 
east coast began to be disturbed by 
the raids of Saxon pirates. The 
answer to these was the system of 
Saxon Shore fortresses of which 
Rutupiae (Rich borough) is the 
best known example. During 
367-369 a combined invasion of 
Saxons, Piets (from Scotland), and 
Scots (from Ireland) brought de- 
vastation to the province ; but it 
recovered and might have held 
together for a considerable time 
had it not been for the conflicts 
between rivals for the imperial 
throne which were tearing the 
Empire asunder and which several 
times denuded Britain of its garri- 
son. The usxirper Constantine III 
led his troops to the Continent in 
407 and they did not return. In 
410 the Britons were told by the 
emperor Honorius that thev must 


look to their own defences. They 
appear to have done so with some 
success at first, and in 427 they 
were still in communication with 
the Church in Gaul ; but the Piets 
and Scots intensified their raids 
and life was no longer .secure. 

In the middle of the. century — 
449 is the traditional date — the 
English tide began to flood the 
shores of Britain. Thenceforth for 
hundreds of years the histories of 
England, Wales, and Scotland are 
separate, and are so treated in this 
Encyclopedia. 

The Roman occupation of Bri- 
tain lasted nearly four centuries 
and left behind a rich legacy of 
remains. References to roads, 
monuments, towns, etc., will be 
found, with illustrations, scattered 


through the pages of this Encyclo- 
pedia ; see also under the names 
of Roman generals and British 
leaders and tribes. 

Olwen Broffan 

BlhVuxjraphy. BritiBh Prehistory. 
Stuart Piggott, 1949 ; Prehistoric* 
FngUincl, Grahatne (Mark, 194.') ; 
Prehistoric Britain, (’. and .1. 
Hawkes, 1943 ; The Prehi.story of 
Scotland, V. G. Childe. 1935 ; 
Gallic War, Bks. IV and V, Julius 
Caesar ; Agricola, Tacitus ; The 
Romani sat ion of Roman Britain, 
F. Havcrfield, 1923 ; Roman 
Britain, R. G. Collingwood, rev. 
ed. 1932 ; Roman Britain, I. A. 
Richmond, 1947 ; Prehistoric and 
Roman Monuments in lilngland 
arul Wales, J. Hawkes, 1951 ; Roman 
Roads in Britain, I. J). Margary, 
Ist vol., 1955 ; Maps of Roman anti 
Neolithic Britain, Ordnance Survey. 


BRITAIN, THE BATTLE OF; 1940 

Captain Korxnan SKaoMiUan, M.C., A.F.C. 

A tietailed account oj one of the decisive battles of the Second Great 
War — the first defeat suffered by Hitler'' s armed forces. It was 
Jou^ht in the air above the Enf>lish Channel and the fields of South- 
h astern Knf^land from July lo to October 31 , 1040 , Its outcome 
made impossible the contemplated invasion of EnHand 


The batthi of Britain is the name 
given to tin* air action fought over 
the English Channel and (mainly) 
S.E. Fngland after the defeat of 
France in June, 1940. Neither the 
beginning nor the end of the battle 
was clearly defined ; but within the 
dates officially assigned to the 
action, July 10 to Oct. 31, 1040, 
decision was reached. 

The German air fleets, the 
Lufiflottenkormnando 2 under Gen. 
Kess( 3 lring and the iMflfottm- 
kommando 3 under Gen. Sperrle, 
faced the British Isles from Nor- 
way to the Bay of Biscay, At 
least tliree Flie(jerkorps—thi} 1st, 
2nd, and Bth — played a direct 
part in the battle of Britain. 
German air organization allowed 
for rapid transfer of o}>e»utional 
units from one zon(^ to another, 
and Germany could, and did, 
bring a large part of In^r total air 
strength of about 5,000 first-line 
aircraft into action. 

At that period Great Britain 
stood alone. The assault was met 
by R.A.F. Fighter Command under 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh (later 
Lord) Dowding. His command 
included Nos. 10, 11, and 12 
fighter groups, the anti-aircraft 
artillery commanded by Lieut. 
Gen. (Sir) Frederick Pile, and the 
intelligence organization compris- 
ing the Royal Observer Corps and 
radiolocation and all their channels 
of communication. Between ground 
and aircraft there was radio -tele- 
phone communication, and pilots 
could also talk to one another. Air- 


craft movements communicated 
by Intelligence were swiftly repre- 
s(mted on table maps in the opera- 
tions rooms of the c.-in-c. and 
of groups, sectors, and stations. 
Upon the basis of that information, 
aw'iftly conveyed, rapidly mar- 
shalled, (‘ounter-action was taken. 

The Luftwaffe outnumbered the 
R.A.F. by four to one. Defence 
aircraft had therefore to be handled 
with a mixture of boldness and 
caution to ensure the fullest effect 
from every fighter. Fighter Com- 
mand had been depleted by the 
air actions fought over the Low 
Countries and France ; and in the 
midst of this anxious period fighters 
were in (‘ourse of modifutation to 
give them greater si)eed and climb 
and quicker take-off. 

Aircraft were disposed to meet 
the assault from whatever direc- 
tion it might come, along the E. 
and fc). coastlines and about the 
great cities. German bombers 
trying to make an undetected 
passage toward Merseyside far 
out above St. George’s Channel 
were met and thrown back in 
disorder. But this dispersal of 
the defence meant that some 
squadrons could not be used 
against the main assault forces. 
The brunt of the battle was home 
by No. 11 group, commanded by 
Air Vice-Marshal K. B. ParlJ. 
This group was reinforced from 
Nos. 10 and 12 groups. 

. In 1930, Nos. 11 and 12 fighter 
groups possessed 37 fighter squad- 
rons ; after the battle the thre() 
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fighter groups (No. 10 became 
operational in July, 1940) pos- 
sessed 51 squadrons, most of them, 
however, reduced to the status of 
training units. 

Immediatelv after the defeat of 

C 

the Low Countries and France the 
German high command seized all 
barges in those countries, which, 
added to barges commandeered in 
Germany, gave them a shallow- 
draught fleet, many thousands 
strong, of almost ready-made 
landing craft, suitable with slight 
alterations for discharging ar- 
moured fighting vehicles and self- 
propelled guns. This invasion 
fleet, gathered in ports from 
Amsterdam to Brest, became a 
target for the counter-attack by 
the R.A.F., whose bombers de- 
stroyed barges and dock installa- 
tions, and disorganized ports. 

During Continental fighting the 
Luftwaffe had closely preceded 
the army, blasting a w'ay for it 
and acting as mobile artillery ” 
against strong-points when sum- 
moned by radio from ground forces. 
But close cooperative blitzkrieg 
tactics were ifficult to apply 
against an island. The German 
high command therefore decided 
that the Luftwaffe should operate 
by itself to destroy the R.A.F. and 
so clear the way for the invasion 
fleet carrying the German army 
against Great Britain. The further 
course of the war therefore hinged 
upon the result of this great 
strategic air battle, the first the 
world had ever seen. 

German bombers and fighters 
flew in formations larger than 


were ever knowm before. Fighters 
flew among and above the 
bombers. As the battle progressed 
they altered formation organiza- 
tion in attempts to prevent the 
R.A.F. pilots from destroying the 
bombers, and in turn to endeavour 
10 destroy more British fighters 
themselves. But the R.A.F. pilots, 
disregarding their owm safety, flew’ 
right into the great formations and 
attacked the bombers, breaking up 
the serried ranks and disorganizing 
them so that they turned back in 
disarray and fled. One Canadian, 
two Polish, and one Czech squad- 
rons w’ere among the R.A.F. form- 
ations that fought the battle, and 
Dowding paid a special tribute to 
the dash of the Poles and Czechs. 
The American Eagle squadron was 
not effective until the battle was 
over ; but a small number of foreign 
pilots served in British squadrons. 

First Planned Assault 
The German plan of battle in- 
volved a succession of attacks 
against different targets. The 
earliest attacks were delivered 
against shipping in the Channel 
and Channel ports. Their full 
weight W’as first felt on Aug. 8, 
1940, when about 280 aircraft at- 
tacked shipping in convoy, and 
southern England ; some 45 
German aircraft w’ere destroyed 
that day. This phase of the battle 
continued until Aug. 11. On Aug. 
12 a new phase began, in which the 
Luftwaffe, by attacks against 
aerodromes, attempted to elimi- 
nate Fighter Command on the 
ground. Manston, Hawkinge, and 
Lympne, the three advanced 


aerodromes, w’ere so heavily 
bombed and machine-gunned that 
they were temporarily abandoned. 
At Kenley and Biggin Hill direct 
hits w'ere scored on shelter trenches 
and altogether the damage done 
to fighter aerodromes w^as serious, 
though by dispersing grounded 
aircraft Doweling kept loss of 
machines low. The Germans, 
how’ever, failed to realize how much 
success they had had, and on 
Sept. 1 1 switched their main 
attacks to London. 

This phase w’as preceded by a 
daylight attack against the London 
docks on Sept. 7 by 700 bombers 
and fighters ; 40 were shot down, 
13 others w’ere damaged. That was 
the start of the so-called battle of 
London. The bombers returned 
in the dark and continued until 
daw'll ; 306 persons w’ere killed 

and 1,337 seriously injured. 

The day and night attacks con- 
tinued in round-the-clock bomb- 
ing. For 57 nights (until Nov. 2) 
the bombing of London continued, 
although on Oct. 6 only one bomb 
fell. The capital was not the only 
target, but it was the main target, 
in the battle of Britain. The 
Luftwaffe intended to deliver a 
knock-out blow. But the Germans 
had underestimated the weight of 
bombs required to destroy so 
scattered a city, and they did not 
possess the power to succeed. 
Sept, was the critical month for 
London ; 5,730 persons were 

killed and nearly 10,000 seriously 
injured. But just as the Luftwaffe 
had failed to gain victory 
through the shipping attacks of 



Battle o| Britain. Bugram showing the scope of the opening phases of the German offensive from August 8 to 19, 1940. 
Ma^ea lormatic^ of bomhers, escorted ty fighters, attacked convoys, coastal towns, and fighter aerodromes (shown here 
as triangles). German losses, from German records, during July 10-^ept. 6 were 978 machines destroyed, 819 damaged 

Beoroducerf from The Battle of Britain, Tiv permission of the ControUp.r nf II.M. Stationery Office 
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Battle of Britain : second phase. After a lew days’ lull the German raiders struck on Aug. 24 with force against the 
inland fighter bases of the R.A.F., though still for a time maintaining attacks on coastal targets. Some 35 major 
raids took place up to Sept. 6, in the course of which 578 enemy aircraft were destroyed 

Both cliaria repruOuci'd from The Hattie of Hrilain, by permission of the Controller of tl.M, Stalionery Office 


July or the aerodrome attacks 
of Aug., they equally failed to 
gain it through the urban attacks 
of 8ept. Fighter Command con- 
tinued successfully to oppose them. 

Although not more than 21 
R.A.F. fighter squadrons were 
engaged in the air at any particu- 
lar moment, the pace became too 
hot for the Luftwaffe, and in Oct. 
the majority of the German heavy 
bombers were withdrawn from 
daylight operations and replaced 
by fighter bombers. 

Luftwaffe records examined by 
the Allies after the German 
surrender in 1945 indicated 
that the German lovsses in the 
Battle of Britain as originally 
assessed by the R.A.F. 


the German records as damaged is 
added to the number entered as 
lost, it will be seen that the 
British claim of aircraft destroyed 
is almost exactly the same as 
this total (2,376). 

From Aug. B to Sept. 5, R.A.F. 
fighters flow 19,142 sorties, and 
from Sept. 8 to Oct. 31, 29,163. 
During these operations the R.A.F. 
lost 375 pilots killed and 358 
wounded. On July 10, 1947, 

King George VI unveiled a 
memorial chapel in Westminster 
abbey dedicated to the memory 
of the 1,495 pilots and other 
R.A.F. personnel killed in 
the Battle of Britain, and con- 
taining a roll of honour on 


which their names arc iuscrihed. 

Three miscalculations by th(‘ 
German staff were responsible for 
the Luftwaffe’s loss of the Ihittle 
of Britain. First, the ability of 
R.A.F. fighter command to pro- 
tect Great Britain generally and 
at the same time concentrate 
sufficient fighters to meet the 
main attack had been completely 
under-estimated, as had Great 
Britain’s A. A. artillery dofenees, 
which shot down one-seventh of 
the total enemy aircraft destroyed 
in the battle. f^econdly, all 
German aircraft were insufficiently 
armed and armoured for indepen- 
dent air action- Thirdly, German 
bombers were designed Cor day- 


at 2,375 aircraft 
destroyed were exag- 
gerated. According to 
the German records, 
between July 10 and 
Oct. 31, 1,733 German 
aircraft were destroyed 
and 643 damaged. 
During the period 
July 10-Sept. 6 Ger- 
man losses were 973 
destroyed and 319 
damaged; during 
Sept. 7-Oct. 31, 760 
destroyed and 324 
damaged. The four 
highest daily totals 
shot down by fighters 
and A.A. guns w^ere : 
Aug. 15, 76 ; Aug. 18, 
71; Sept. 15, 56; Sept. 
27, 55. If the numl^r 
of aircraft entered in 



Battle o! Britain ; third phase. A last effort to achieve victory was made by Germany from 
Sept. 7, on which date the great assaults on London began. Between Sept. 7 and 
Oct. 31 the enemy lost 760 aircraft. Attacks contimied, hut in diminishing toroe 
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Britannia. 


light operations, and when diverted 
to strategic night attacks crashed 
in great numbers on their own 
aerodromes, being unsuited (and 
the crews insufficiently trained) for 
night operations. 

The German bombers used in 
the battle were the Junkers 87 and 
88, the Heinkel 11 IK, and the 
Dornier 17 and 215 ; fighters were 
the Messerschmitt 109 and 110. 
They were opposed by the Spitfire, 
the Hurricane, and the Defiant. 

In favour of the R.A.F. were its 
more highly trained fighter pilots : 
better armoured 
fighter aircraft (with 
armour behind and 
in front of the 
cockpit), mounting 
eight machine-guns 
with a fire-power 
of 9,600 rifie-calibre 
rounds a minute ; 
and the fact that 
most British pilots 
who made para- 
chute descents 
came down in their 
own territory. 

In the course of 
Xov., 1940, the day 
fighting gradually 
died away; the 
heavy night attacks 
against provincial 
cities began ; they 
continued until the Luftwaffe 
grouped for the German invasion 
of Russia. 

During the official period of the 
battle German aircraft killed 1,700 
and seriously wounded 3,360 per- 
sons by day, and killed 12,581 and 
injured 16,965 by night ; most 
were civilians. Conmlt dispatch 
by A.C.M. Sir Hugh Dowding pub- 
lished as a supplement to the 
London Gazette, Sept., 1946. 

Britannia. Name given by the 
Romans to ancient Britain. It was 
used also for a Roman -British 
goddess personifying the island. 
In the days of Elizabeth I and 
James I Britannia was revived as 
an allegorical personage for whom 
the arms and eq^uipment of Minerva 
were borrowed, the spear giving 
place to Neptune’s trident as 
pride in sea-power invaded poetry. 
The song Rule Britannia, 1740, 
by James Thomson or David 
Mallet, was the direct expression 
of this symboLisation. 

The figure of Britaimia on Brit- 
ish copper coinage, adapted from 
Roman coins of the time of 
Antoninus Pius, was introduced in 
the time of Charles II, the French 
medallist John Roettiers or Rotier 
taking as his model Frances 
Teresa Stewart, afterwards duchess 


ofRichmond and Lennox. Britan- tinge, it is hard, resistant to eor- 
nia appears on several medals, and rosion and tarnishing, and takes a 
on the badge of the Norfolk regt. high polish. 

Britannia. British royal yacht Britannia R^al Naval Col- 
named by Elizabeth II and lege. Institution at Dartmouth, 
launched at Clydebank April 16, Devon, for the training of R.X. 
1953. Of 4,000 tons displacement, officers. Lentil the royal yacht 
the Britannia was so designed that Britannia was launched in 1 953, 
she could easily be converted into the title of the college wus the 
a hospital ship. She carried mem- Royal Naval College. Dartmouth, 
bei*s of the royal family on a and its ship’s name as a naval 
number of journeys — e.p. Elizabeth establishment was H.M.S. Bfitan- 
II to the Hebrides and the duke of nia, this name having been derived 
Edinburgh to Australia for the from the old wooden line-of- 

battle ship which the college 


Olympic Games, both in IWolJ. 



The British royal yacht on her trials, 1953. She was launched and named 

Clydebank by Queen Elizabeth n 


at 


re- 


Britaunia. First liner operated 
by the Cunard company between 
the U.K. and U.lS.A. She was 
207 ft. long, 34 ft. in beam, and 
1,156 tons displacement. Her 
engines were of the side lever type 
and, developing 740 h.p., drove 
paddles to give the vessel a speed 
of nine knots. She began her first 
trans-Atlantic crossing July 4, 
1840, and took 14 days 8 hours. 
Charles Dickens sailed to America 
in her in 1842. 

Britannia. Training ship for 
officers of the British navy. There 
have been several ships of the name 
in the British navy, and in 1859 
one was made a training ship for 
naval cadets. This was discarded 
after a time, but the name was 
transferred to the Prince of Wales, 
a vessel which was launched in 
1863, and had a normal displace- 
ment of 6,200 tons. The Britannia 
was first stationed at Portsmouth, 
but soon was moved to Dartmouth. 
There, up to 1903, thousands of 
cadets, including George V, were 
trained and the whole establish- 
ment was known as the Britannia. 

Britannia Metal. An alloy 
containing about 90 p.c. tin, 5-10 
p.c. antimony, and sometimes 
small amounts of copper and zinc. 
Silvery white with a slightly bluish 


replaced. Aw the name Britannia 
w'iis required for the royal yacht, 
the college became H.M.S. Dart- 
mouth,,. and the w'ord Britannia 
was included in the title. 

The college, opened in 1905, 
stands on Mt. Boone to the N. of 
Dartmouth. It is under a captain 
and a commander, with a head- 
master in charge of the purely 
educational work. 

Until 1948, naval cadets had for 
35 years entered the navy at the 
age of 13^, leaving the college at 
17 to join the fleet and being 
promoted to midshipmen a few 
months later. Osborne College, 
I.O.W., where the cadets formerly 
spent the first year of naval 
training, was closed in 1923 after 
20 years’ service, cadets being 
admitted straight to Dartmouth. 

From 1954 cadets joined at 18 
and spent their tihae as midship- 
men at the college, going to sea as 
acting sub-lieutenants at 20, hav- 
ing completed all the professional 
courses which were previously 
undertaken some two years after 
leaving the college. 

Britannicus, Claudius Tiber- 
ius (a.d. 41-55). He was son of 
the Roman Emperor Claudius by 
Messalina, but was passed over for 
the succession in favour of Nero, son 
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of Agrippina, 2ncl wife of Claudius, 
by her first husband when Claud- 
ius died in 54 ; Nero had his step- 
brother poisoned in 55. 

British Academy. Learned 
society, incorporated Aug. 8, 1902, 
for the promotion of historical, 
philosophical, and philological 
studies. It had been founded in 
1901, and received its charter to 
mark the coronation of Edward 
Vn. Its work is divided into ten 
sections : ancient history ; medi- 
eval and modern history ; biblical 
and ecclesiastical studies ; Oriental 
studies ; literature and philology 
(classical) ; literature and philo- 
logy (medieval and modern) ; 
philosophy ; jurisprudence ; social 
and economic sciences ; archaeo- 
logy and history of art. Its head- 
quarters is at Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.l. 

British Artists, Royal So- 
ciety' OF. Founded 1823 for the 
exhibition and sale of the works of 
living artists. It was incorporated 
by royal charter in 1847 and re- 
ceived the title of royal on the 
occasion of Queen Victoria’s jubi- 
lee, 1887. Membership is restricted 
to 200. Its headquarters is in 
Suffolk Street, London, S.W.l. 

British Association. Society 
for the advancement of science, 
founded by Sir David Brewster 
and others in 1831. It holds an 
annual conference addressed by 
some eminent scientist chosen 
president for the year, after which 
papers are read and discussions 
held sect ionally on various branches 
of science. The association also 
promotes a better understanding 
of the significance of scientific 
research and its impact, through 
its applications, upon society. 
The association has research com- 
mittees, collaborates with other 
scientific organizations, and issues 
publications. Admission to the 
various forms of membership is 
open to all interested in science. 
The offices are at Burlington 
House, London, W.l. 

British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. Public body for the 
administration of broadcasting 
services in the U.K. Established 
by royal charter, Jan. 1, 1927, it 
superseded the British Broad- 
casting Co., retaining the com- 
pany’s transmitters, studios, staff, 
sources of revenue, and public 
goodwill. Its existence was re- 
newed by further charters Jan. 1, 
1937 (10 years) ; Jan. 1, 1947 
(5 years) ; and July 1, 1952 (10 
years). It is controlled by a 
board of governors who are 
appointed by the crown. The 
board appoints a director-general 


in whom executive responsibility 
is vested. The B.B.C. derives its 
revenue from broadcast receiving 
licences and gets a grant-in-aid 
for external services. 

In the day-to-day choice of 
programme.s, the B.B.C. is free 
from government control ; but 
there are certain provisos, the 
most important being that the 
news should be presented a.s 
objectively as possible, that the 
corporation should not broadcast 
its own opinions on public affairs, 
and that there should be no 
political bias over the w'hole range 
of its programmes. Certain ad- 
visory councils are appointed by 
the B.B.C. to guide policy in 
religious broadcasting, charitable 
appeals, etc. 

The B.B.C., which maintains its 
own symphony orchestra, several 
smaller orchestras, and its own 
repertory company of actors, 
broadcasts three sound services — 
home, light, and third ; the home 
service is supplemented by six 
regional services. The television 
service transmits one national 
programme with contributions 
from the regions and occasionally 
from Europe. The B.B.C. also 
maintains a general overseas ser- 
vice in English (inaugurated 1932) 
directed to all parts of the British 
Commonwealth ; transmissions in 
English to particular audiences in 
the Commonwealth and other 
countries ; and foreign language 
broadcasts in more than 40 
languages. 

The first foreign language ser- 
vice was in Arabic, and began in 
Jan., 1938 ; broadcasts in Spanish 
and Portuguese to Latin America 
followed in March, 1938, Many 
other services developed during 
the Second Great War when the 
B.B.C. acquired a world- wide 
reputation for its impartiality and 
accuracy, and in occupied Europe 
for' its sympathy and encourage- 
ment. There are regular trans- 
missions in Welsh on the Welsh 
home service, in Gaelic on the 
Scottish home service. Some 60 
transmitters are used to, broad- 
cast sound programmes ; some 
15 to broadcast vision plus sound. 

The B.B.C. publishes weekly 
the Radio Times, giving pro- 
grammes, and the Listener, con- 
taining the text of selected talks, 
etc. ; an annual handbook ; and 
numerous booklets. Its h.q. is 
Broadcasting House, Langham 
Place, London, W.l ; it has 
regional offices in various big towns 
of the U.K., and overseas offices in 
Paris, New York, Mexico City, 
Buenos Aires, and other cities, 


as well as in the countries of the 
Commonwealth. 

British Caribbean Federa- 
tion. i^ee Caribbean Federation. 

British Columbia. The most 
westerly provinct^ of Canada. It 
is bounded on the E., from 49° N. 
to 54° N., by the Rocky Mts., and 
thence by the 120° W. meridian ; 
on the by the Pacific Ocean 
and the 8. extension of Alaska ; 
on the N. by the 60th parallel, 
and on the 8. by the U.S.A. along 
the 49th. It includes many islands 
of the North Pacific, notably the 
Queen Charlotte group and Van- 
couver I. Area 366,255 sq, m., 
including 6,976 sq, m. of W'ater. 

The predominant physical fea- 
ture of the province is the parallel 
ranges of the Rockies, the Columbia 
mountain system, and the Coast 
range, which cover all British 
Columbia except the N.E. corner, 
and are interspersed with deep- 
lying valleys, rolling uplands, and 
dense forests whore the trees 
attain immense growth. Highest 
peaks are Mt. Robson, 12,972 ft., 
ill the Rockies ; Mt. Waddington, 
13,260 ft., in the Coast range j and 
Mt. Fairweather, 15,300 ft., on 
the border of Alaska. 

Excepting the Peace, tributary 
to the Slave, and the Liard, tri- 
butary to the Mackenzie, which 
drain into the Arctic, moat of the 
rivers flow S. to the Pacific. The 
two most important, the Fraser 
and the Columbia, rise in the 
Rocky Mts. ; the Fraser has its 
wffiole course within the prov., 
but only the upper portion of the 
Columbia is Canadian. The coast- 
line i.s remarkable for its numerous 
inlets and its extreme sinuosity, 
giving it a total length of some- 
thing like 7,000 m. 

Owing to the great range of lat. 
over which the prov. extends, 
climate varies much according to 
local conditions. S.W., in the 
lower coastal belt, it is similar 
to the 8. of England. The flora, 
too, varies considerably. Because 
of the long growing season, high 
average temperature, and abun- 
dant precipitation, vegetation in 
valleys and lowlands is almost sub- 
tropical in appearance. Of the 
fauna, sheep, goat, grizzly boar, 
moose, and woodland caribou 
are among the chief mammals ; 
duck, grouse, partridge, quail, 
snipe, and ptarmigan are among 
the game birds ; trout are plentiful 
in all the lakes and streams, and 
salmon in some of the rivers. 

Development began in 1885 
when the completion of the trans- 
continental system of the O.P.R, 
linked British Columbia with the 
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rest of Canada, and gave outlet object of this undertaking, coni- teachers ; and the University of 
to its great natural wealth. The pleted in 1954, was to supply British Columbia {v.i.). 

chief basic resources are timber, hydro-electric power to a smelter British Columbia is represented 
minerals, fisheries, and agricul- plant for aluminium at Kitimat, in the federal senate by six mem 

tural products. The forests con- lying at the head of Douglas bers, in the federal house of com 

tain the largest reserves of soft- Channel, 70 m. S.E. of Prince 

woods in the British Common- Rupert. A pipe-line carrying 

wealth. The principal timbers are petroleum to Vancouver from 


Douglas 


fir, cedar, spruce. 


inaugura- 


Alberta was 
ted in 1953 ; and a con- 
tra(‘t for another carry- 
ing natural gas wa.s 
made in 1955. 

British Columbia is 
the third manufacturing 
prov. of Canada, and 
during and after the 
Second Great War de- 


an d 

hemlock. Coal is abundant ; the 
other chief tnineral deposits ai-e 
gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
and some of the rare earths and 
metals. Some 98 p.c. of Canada's 
lead production and almost 10 p.c. 
of the world’s total comes from 
the giant smelter at Trail and the 
Sullivan mine. 

The fisheries — salmon, halibut, veloped secondary 
herring, and cod — yield nearly dustries, notably 
one-half the total of all Canada : production of pulp, paper, and ply- 
there was a record salmon run in wood. Vancouver city, on the 
1954, when some 10,000,000 fish mainland, is the commercial 
were landed. Fruit growing, metropolis of the province, and the 
chiefly in the Okanagan valley, is world’s largest winter .shipping 
important. gi’ain port. 

Water-power resources are con- In addition to the transcon- 
siderable, with a potential of tinental systems of the C.P.R. and 
some 
more 



British Columbia arms 


10,000,000 h.p., of which 
than 1^ million hydro- 


the C.N.R., the prov. is served by 
its own Pacific Great Eastern rly. 


electric h.p. had been developed and the B.C. Electric rly., by lake 
by 1955, One enterprise towards and river transport, by 22,500 m. 
which the British government of excellent highway, and by in- 
advanced $120,000,000 was the ternal and external air services, 
diversion westward of the Nechako There are more than 1,200 

river to a tunnel 10 m. long bored schools, ranging from elementary 
through the Rocky Mts. to pro- to high school standard ; three 
duce a fall of 2,580 ft. The main schools for the training of student- 



mons by 18. The provincial govt, 
i.s administered by a lieut.- 
governor and a legislative assembly 
of 48 members. Vic 
toria, on Vancouver I., 
i.s the capital ; othei- 
cities are Vancouver, ’ 
New Westminster, 
Prince George, Prince 
Rupert, Kamloops, 
Nelson, Vernon, 
Kelowna, and Trail. 
Pop. (1951) 1,165,210. 

Histoby. Leading 
dates in British Colum- 
bia’s history are the arrival of Capt. 
Cook at Nootka Sound in 1778; the 
signing of the Nootka Sound con- 
vention between Spain and Great 
Britain in 1 790, whereby Spain re- 
linquished her claims ; exploration 
of the North Pacific coast by Capt. 
George Vancouver, 1792-94; the 
overland journey across Canada 
to the Pacific of Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, 1793 ; the treaty of 1824 
between Russia, Great Britain, and 
the U.S.A., which pushed back the 
southern limit of Alaska (then 
owned by Russia) to 54° 40' N. ; the 
Oregon Treaty of 1846, which 
fixed the boundary between the 
U.S.A. and British territory on the 
49th parallel. Until 1858, when 
the area became the crown colony 
of British Columbia, the mainland 
was under the administration of 
the Hudson’s Bay Co. The same 
company also leased Vancouver I. 
during 1843-49 when it, too, be- 
came a crown colony. The two 
colonies were united in 1866, and 
entered the Canadian confedera- 
tion as a province in 1871. 

Bibliography. British Columbia 
from the Earliest Days, F. W. 
Howay and E. 0. S. Scholefield, 
1914 ; Fish and Game in B.C., 
Bryan Williams, 1935 ; Canadian 
Rockies and B.C., G. and P. 
Brinley, 1938 ; The Fraser, B. 
Hutchison, 1950 ; B.C., its history, 
people, and industry, F. H. Good- 
child, 1951 ; Govt. Publications. 

British Columbia, Univer- 
sity OF. Institution of higher 
learning founded at Point Grey, 
6 m. W. of Vancouver, by an act 
of 1908, and opened as a teaching 
institution in 1915. The buildings, 
on a site of 548 acres 300 ft. above 
the sea, were opened in 1925. It 
offers degree courses in arts, medi- 
cine, forestry and various aspects 
of agriculture, science pure and 
applied, etc. and also organizes 
university extension courses. It 
caters for 5,000-6,000 students. 
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In 1955 the British Common- 
wealth and Empire covered 

14.435.000 sq. m. — about two- 
sevenths of the world’s land area — 
and was computed to have a pop. 
of more than 610,000,000. Ap- 
proximate populations of the 
constituent countries wore: 
United Kingdom, 50,000,000; 
Canada, 15,200,000 ; Australia, 

9.000. 000; New Zealand, 

2.088.000 ; Union of South Africa, 

13.000. 000 ; India, 369,000,000 ; 
Pakistan, 76,000,000; Ceylon, 

8.000. 000; colonial empire, 

87.000. 000. 

A Unique Phenomenon 

In the history of political 
institutions the British Common- 
wealth presents a unique pheno- 
menon. It resembles as little the 
colonial systems of the ancient 
world, of Greece, Carthage,, or 
Rome, as those which, from the 
16th century, Portugal, Spain, 
the Dutch Republic, and France 
successively established. The 
British Commonw^ealth contains 
every variety of type of related 
communities : self-governing 
nations, some as democratic in 
their constitutions as Great Britain 
itself, and all as free to shape their 
own destinies ; crown colonies, 
governed more or leas directly 
from Whitehall ; dependencies, 
great and small ; protectorates ; 
and points of advantage utilised as 
fuelling or naval and air stations. 
With the self-governing countries 
the relation of the U.K. is that of 
an equal ; while the rest are in a 
greater or lesser degree sub- 
ordinate to the U.K. 

The history of the British empire 
falls into two periods sharply 
divided by the treaty of Versailles, 
1783. In the course of the 17th 
and 18th centuries England built 
up a great overseas empire of 
which the most important part 
was lost by that ti-eaty. After 1.783 
the U.K. built up a second empire. 

The colonial period in the history 
of modern Europe dates from the 
great geographical discoveries 
which distinguished the later 
years of the 15th century. The 
Portuguese were the first to embark 
upon systematic maritime enter- 
prise ; the Spaniards, under the 
leadership of Italian immigrants, 
followed suit, Italian mariners 
domiciled in England would have 
given England its full share ol 
these initial enterprises had it 


been as ready as Portugal or Spain 
to seize the opportunity. The 
voyages of the Cabots, starting 
from Bristol, were hardly second 
in geographical importance to 
those of Vasco da Gama and 
Christopher Columbus. But they 
were not followed up. England, 
in the later 15th century, was not 
ready for maritime adventure, 
and certainly not for colonisation. 

The accession of the first Tudor 
in 1485 marked the end of the 
faction fights called the Wars of 
the Roses. Those w'ars had 
represented the expiring struggle 
of feudalism to assert its authority 
against the crown, and when they 
ended the country was in a low 
state both economically and 
politically. The Tudors were to 
re-create a social order and to re- 
vitalise the national life ; and one 
of the first manifestations of the 
revival of the nation was its ener- 
getic participation in maritime 
enterprise. Henry VIII created 
the English navy and made pro- 
vision for systematic instruction 
in the art of navigation. The 
Reformation in England and the 
consequent contest with Spain 
supplied the motive for the sea 
adventures, half-crusading, half- 
buccaneering, which distinguished 
the England of Elizabeth I : Spain 
symbolised the spirit of religious 
intolerance and commercial ex- 
clusiveness. To break down the 
Spanish monopoly in the New 
World ; to avenge the cruelties 
inflicted upon English sailors by 
the Inquisition : these were the 
motives which inspired the initial 
enterprises of the Elizabethan sea- 
dogs — Hawkins, Frobisher, Gil- 
bert, Raleigh, Drake — whose 
voyages were recorded by Hak- 
luyt. Nevertheless, when Elizabeth 
I died there was no permanent 
settlement of Englishmen overseas. 

First Overseas Settlements 

In 1606 a charter was granted by 
James I to the Virginia Company, 
and in 1607 an English colony, 
destined to be permanent, was 
planted in Virginia. The motive 
ibroo behind this settlement was 
purely economic. In 1620 the 
Mayflower made her famous voyage 
across the Atlantic carrying to the 
New World 102 Brownists who, 
having sought in the Dutch 
Repiiblic a refuge from England, 
left that country to seek in the 
wilderness a place wherein they 


could worship God after their own 
fashion. These Pilgrim Fathers 
founded the colony of New Ply- 
mouth. In 1629 the great Puritan 
exodus resulted in the establish- 
ment of Massachusetts. Maryland 
was founded in 1634 by Lord 
Baltimore as a refuge for Roman 
Catholics ; other colonies were 
established in Rhode Island, 1636, 
and Connecticut, 1635, chiefly as 
the result of migrations from 
Massachusetts. 

An English settlement had been 
planted in the Bermuda Islands, 
1611, already annexed to the 
crown by Sir George Somers in 
1609 ; in the West Indies, St, 
Kitts was settled in 1623, Bar- 
bados 1625, Nevis 1628, the 
IJahamas 1629, Antigua and Mont- 
serrat 1632, and Anguilla 1650. 
Still more important was the 
acquisition of Jamaica, conquered 
from the Spaniards in 1655 : this 
was the first British possession in 
the New World acquired as the 
fruit of war against another 
European country. 

The Carolinas wore founded in 
1663 ; Now Jersey became British 
in 1664 ; and in 1674 New Nether- 
land, captured from the Dutch in 
1 664, was confirmed in British 
hands and re-named New York in 
honour of the duke of York, after- 
wards James IT. William Penn 
laid the foundations of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1682. 

The accession of William 111 
and Mary II in 1688 marked the 
beginning of that world-wide 
contest between Great Britain and 
France which, carried on under a 
series of names (War of the Span- 
ish Succession, War of the Aus- 
trian Succession, etc.) did not end 
until 1815. One important point 
at issue throughout this period was 
whether Great Britain or Franco 
should dominate North America 
and control the destinies of India ; 
it was settled for the foreseeable 
future by Nelson and Wellington. 

Gibraltar British 

The treaty of Utrecht, 1713, 
gave Gibraltar and Minorca — and 
command of the Mediterranean — 
to Great Britain ; Prance ceded 
Acadia (Nova Scotia) and recog- 
nized Newfoundland and Hudson 
Bay as British. The Asiento 
agreement, 1713, with Spain 
opened to the British the nefarious 
but lucrative slave trade between 
Africa and South America ; it let! 
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also to perpetual disputes with 
Spain in the Southern Seas, and 
in 1739 the quarrel issued in the 
War of Jenkins’s Ear. Merging 
into the War of the Austrian 
Succession, it was fought out, as 
between Great Britain and Fi*ance, 
in India and North America, and 
w'as closed by the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle in 1748. 

Fighting was renewed in 1756. 
During the interval the French 
settlers in North America tried to 
cut off the British settlements on 
the Atlantic coast from access to 
the West. Firmly planted on the 
St. LawTence and the lower Missis- 
sippi, with their Spanish allies in 
Florida, the French began build- 
ing a series of fortified po.sts linking 
their settlements in New France 
(Canada) with those in Louisiana. 
Owing to the Seven Years’ War, 
1766-63, this plan came to noth- 
ing for, after a disastrous start, 
Great Britain won a series of 
victories, culminating in Wolfe’s 
capture of Quebec, 1759. The 
treaty of Paris registered the 
transference to the British crown 
of New France, Cape Breton 
Island, Prince Edward Island, 
and Florida. 

The expulsion of France from 
Canada was not an unmixed ad- 
vantage to the British empire in 
North America. Had the French 
remained in Canada and the 
Spanish in Florida, the British 
colonies might have manifested 
their resentment against the com- 
mercial and fiscal policy of the 
government in London, hut they 
could not have afforded the luxury 
of rebellion, still less of inde- 
pendence. 

Rebellion in America 

As to the causes which led to the 
dissatisfaction of the American 
colonies, while the Stamp Act of 
1765 was the occasion and excuse, 
the essential cause was the at- 
tempted enforcement of control of 
the colonies from London. Gren- 
ville had good reasons for his 
attempt to meet the expenses of 
the colonial establishments out of 
colonial revenues ; but his method 
was less defensible than his aim, 
and was hotly resented by a con- 
siderable section of the colonists 
who raised the cry of “ no taxation 
without representation.” This 
domestic quarrel developed into 
civil war, and the civil war ex- 
panded into a European, indeed a 
world-wide, contest. 

With the active assistance of 
France, Spain, and the Dutch 
Republic, the 13 colonies wrested 
their independence from a mother 


country hard pressed in India and 
the Mediterranean as well as in 
America. By the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, Sept. 3, 1783, Great 

Britain acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the 13 colonies ; 
Florida . and Minorca were re- 
stored to Spain : Tobago, St. 
Lucia, Goree, Senegal, and certain 
leading factories in India to 
France. The first British colonial 
empire was virtually shattered. 

Newfoundland was the one 
remaining colony settled by 
Britons. Canada was as yet a 
colony of Frenchmen living under 
the British flag, wdth a few British 
fishermen and traders in Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and 
the Hudson Bay territories. The 
British settl ements in the Berm udas 
and the West Indies ; Gibraltar ; 
settlements established on the 
Gambia and the Gold Coast by 
a company chartered in 1618 : and 
St. Helena also remained. 

The East India Company 

In 1600 a company of merchants 
obtained from Elizabeth I a 
charter authorising them to trade 
with the countries of the Far East. 
They set up their first factory, as 
these far eastern trading settle- 
ments were called, at Surat in 
1609. Other settlements follow^ed 
{see Indian Sub-Continent : His- 
tory). For a century before Eng- 
lish merchants set foot in India, 
the Portuguese had been carrying 
on a lucrative trade wdth that 
country and in the Spice Islands, 
the name then given to the East 
Indian archipelago. The Dutch 
ousted them from the East Indies, 
and succeeded in preventing the 
English merchants from establish- 
ing themselves in the islands. 

In 1689 the East India company 
made a deliberate bid for terri- 
torial position, in order to “ make 
us a nation in India,” and trans- 
formed its factors into governors. 
The Portuguese empire in India 
was decadent ; the Dutch had 
established a factory near Cal- 
cutta, but were more interested in 
their trade with the islands. 
Within India, the great Muslim 
empire of the Moguls was in pro- 
cess of disintegration, and the 
strongest forces were those of the 
nizam of Hyderabad, the sultan of 
Mysore, and the Hindu con- 
federacy of the Mahrattas. But 
the English company, before it 
could establish territorial rule, had 
to vanquish another great Euro- 
pean rival. 

Duiung 1604-66 the French had 
established five factories in India ; 
and in 1674 they secured a firm 


footing at Pondicherri. In the 
middle years of the 18th century 
Great Britain and Prance were 
plunged into a struggle in India 
as well as in North America. 
Thanks to Clive and Coote, the 
English company emerged trium- 
phant in 1763. The destruction 
of the French military establish- 
ments in India left the field open 
for a contest, little desired but 
inevitable, between the English 
company and the Indian rulers. 
Clive’s victory at Plassey had 
already established British supre- 
macy in Bengal. 

During 1772-85 WaiTen Hast- 
ings, in the face of obstruction 
and oblocj[uy, laid the foundations 
of British India. He purified the 
administration in Bengal ; defined 
the relations of the company with 
the Great Mogul ; and estafoshed 
some supremacy over the govern- 
ments of Madras and Bombay. 
Against the Mahrattas, the com- 
pany had to fight three wars : the 
first, 1778-82, under Hastings; 
the second, 1803, under the 
brothers Wellesley ; the third, 
1817—19, under the marquess of 
Hastings : the third broke the 
power of the Mahrattas. Even 
more menacing was the hostility 
of Haider Ali of Mysore, who 
carved out for himself an im- 
posing principality on the dis- 
solution of the Mogul empire. In 
close concert with the French, 
Haider Ali and his son Tippoo 
maintained an obstinate contest 
with the English company, and 
not until 1799 was it decided in 
the company’s favour. 

Successive English governors by 
a series of annexations made the 
company the lord paramount of 
the Indian sub-continent, and 
direct ruler of a large part'df the 
country. An extensive slice of 
Mahratta territory was annexed in 
1818 ; Assam, Arakan, and Ten- 
asserim in 1826 ; Sind in 1843 ; 
the Punjab and Satara in 1849 ; 
Lower Burma in 1852, Jhansi and 
Nagpur in 1853, Oudh in 1856. 
Among the causes of the Mutiny 
of 1857 was the rapidity of this 
territorial expansion. 

Result of the Mutiny 

The mutiny brought the rule of 
“ John Company ” to an end, and 
British India was transferred to 
the crown. Parliamentary inter- 
ference in Indian affairs had begim 
with Lord North’s Regulating Act 
of 1773 ; Pitt’s India Act of 1784 
subordinated the political o|:^ra- 
tioris of the company to a minis- 
terial board of control; in 185S 
tile authority of the company was 
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extinguished, and India became an 
apanage of the crown ; on Jan. 1, 
1877, Queen Victoria was pro- 
claimed empress of India at Delhi. 
But within India nationalist senti- 
ment was stirring, and the Indian 
National Congress held its first 
session in Bombay in 1885. Pre- 
dominantly Hindu in membership, 
the Congress, constitutional in its 
methods, pressed for an ever-in- 
creasing share for Indians in the 
government of India. Concessions 
were made, notably in 1892 and 
in the Morley-Minto reforms of 
1909 ; but they fell far short of 
the Congress demands for Indian 
self-government. In 1917 the 
secretary of state for India, Edwin 
Montagu, declared responsible self- 
government to be the goal of 
British rule in India. This, 
despite delays and much bitterness 
within India and without before 
the fulfilment of the aim, was of 
decisive importance in the history 
of British rule in India. 

Developments in Canada 

When the independence of the 
North American colonies was 
recognized in 1783 Canada had 
about 70,000 Europeans, nearly 
all French in blood, speech, and 
tradition, and Roman Catholic in 
creed. But Canada was under 
British rule, and after 1783 a 
large body of American loyalists 
migrated there ; Great Britain 
made generous grants to them of 
both land and money. Under one 
flag, one governor, one council, 
one code of laws, and one constitu- 
tional system, there were now 
living side by side two peoples 
differing in origin and, for the 
most part, in creed. 

Pitt's recognition of the difficul- 
ties led to the passing of the 
Constitutional (or Canada) Act of 
1791. This act divided Canada 
into two colonies : Lower Canada, 
the original French province of 
Quebec, and Upper Canada, the 
more recent English province of 
Ontario. In each colony land was 
set apart for the endowment of the 
dominant Church : each was to 
have its owm governor, assisted 
by a nominated executive council 
and a legislature of two houses — a 
council of nominees and an elected 
house of representatives. 

For a time both Canadas were 
well content, and showed this by 
loyal support of Great Britain in 
the American War of 1812. But 
the act of 1791 gave the local legis- 
latures no control over the execu- 
tive. This defect led to prolonged 
conflict between legislatures and 
executive and eventually, in 1837, 


to armed rebellion in Lower 
Canada. The rebellions were sup- 
pressed ; but in 1838 the home 
government decided to suspend 
the constitution and sent out Lord 
Durham as high commissioner. 

The Durham Report 

Durham's mi.ssion led to the 
publication in 1839 of a report 
which remains the most important 
document in the constitutional 
history of the British overseas 
empire. It recommended the union 
of the two Canadas, an increase in 
the number of the legislative 
council, a reform of municipal 
government, a civil list, and, above 
all, that the colonial executive 
should be made responsible to the 
colonial legislature. “ The gover- 
nor,” Durham insisted, “ should 
be instructed that he mvst carry on 
his government by heads of depart- 
ments in whom, the Jhnlled Legis- 
l atn re sha>J I re pose confi dence.^'' The 
italicised words constitute the 
charter of colonial self-government 
in the British empire. 

In 1840 the imperial parliament 
passed the Union Act, which pro- 
vided for the union of Upper and 
Lower Canada, a bi-cameral legis- 
lature (a nominated council and an 
elected house of representatives), 
and a civil list. Theie was, curi- 
ously enough, no mention of the 
responsibility of the executive ; 
but the British cabinet system was 
implicit in the new Canadian 
constitution, and in 1847 explicit 
instructions were sent to the 
governor, Lord Elgin, “ to act 
generally on the advice of the 
executive council and to receive as 
members of that body those per- 
sons who might be pointed out to 
be so by their possessing the con- 
fidence of the assembly.” Thus 
for the first time in a British colony 
was established the princi])lc of 
reRponsiblo government. 

Australasian Colonisation 

The foundation of British colo- 
nies in the Pacific may be ascribed 
indirectly to the loss of the 13 
American colonies. After the de- 
claration of independence the 
Carolinas refused to receive Eng- 
lish convicts any longer j Austra- 
lia, re-discovered by Captain Cook 
in 1770, appeared to offer an alter- 
native, and in 1788 the first ship- 
load of English convicts landed on 
the site of the city of Sydney ; such 
was the inauspicious beginning of 
the colony of New South Wales. 
Convicts were sent to Tasmania in 
1803. For 30 years the convicts 
had the Australian continent to 
themselves; but in 1819 New 


South Wales was thrown open to 
free immigrants, and so rapid was 
the growth of the free population 
that in 1853 an act of the British 
parliament j)ut an end to the 
transportation of convicts. 

Meanwhile the parent colony of 
New South Wales was throwing 
out offshoots of its own. Western 
Australia had its origin in a mili- 
tary i)ost established at King 
George’s Sound in 1826, and in the 
Swan River settlement of 1829 ; 
South Australia was constituted a 
separate colony in 1836, Victoria 
in 1851, Queensland in 1859. New 
Zealand was proclaimed British in 
1840. In 1842 a legislative council, 
partly nominated, partly elected, 
was established in New South 
Wales, and in 1850 an act was 
passed by the imperial parliament 
conferring upon the Australasian 
colonics general powers which en- 
abled them virtually to sefftle their 
own form of government. Under 
this act New Zealand, New kSouth 
Wales, Victoria, Tasmania, South 
Australia, and Queensland adopted 
responsible constitutions during 
1853-59 ; Western Australia fol- 
lowed suit in 1890. 

South Africa 

The Cape of Good Hope in 
South Africa, occupied on behalf of 
the king of England by a couple of 
prescient English captains in 1620, 
was declined by the East India 
company. Eagerly seized by the 
Dutch in 1650, it continued to be 
an appendage of the Dutch East 
India company, and to be used by 
their ships as a port of call and by 
their sail.ors as a vegetable garden 
until 1795. In that year, at the re- 
quest of the Dutch stadtholder, 
then a refugee in England, it was 
occupied by a British force lest it 
should share the fate of the Dutch 
Republic and pass under the con- 
trol of the French. Handed hack to 
the Batavian Republic ” by the 
treaty of Amiens, 1802, it was re- 
conquered in 1806, and, under the 
treaty of Paris, 1814, was pur- 
chased by its conquerors from the 
new kingdom of the Netherlands. 
It may thus be regarded as one of 
the fruits of the Napoleonic wars. 
(As a result of the same wars Great 
Britain also retaitied Mauritius and 
Ceylon ; Malta and Heligoland ; 
Trinidad, Bt. Lucia, Domcrara, ancl 
Essequibo.) 

At this time the white pojmlation 
of Capo Colony was predominantly 
Dutch ; there was also a con- 
siderable body of Hottentots and 
some 30,000 slaves. In 1819 
parliament voted £50,000 to assist 
systematic emigration to South 
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Africa, and a carefully selected 
body of 5,000 people, mainly 
Scots, were sent out and estab- 
lished themselves at Algoa Bay. 
From the first there was conflict 
between the more liberal Britons 
and the Dutch farmers with their 
rigid social outlook deriving from 
their Calvinist faith and their 
frontier experience. 

The Great Boer Trek 
The abolition of slavery in the 
British empire by an act of 1833 
aroused the bitterest hostility 
among the Dutch population, and 
some 10,000 of them determined 
to escape from a government that 
deprived them of their servants and 
failed to protect them from raiding 
Kaffirs, and to seek a fresh home 
in the hinterland of South Africa. 
During 1836-40 they trekked 
steadil}^ north-eastward and estab- 
lished. in virtual independence, 
the tw’O Boer communities of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State. 

A handful of British colonists 
had established themselves at 
Port Natal in 1824 ; for some 
years the Boers to the north 
seriously threatened their exist- 
ence, and in the early 1840s it 
seemed not unlikely that a third 
Boer state, between the Drakens- 
berg and the sea, would be estab- 
lished. But the British govern- 
ment, careless as to the fate of 
the hinterland, was jealous of 
Boer possession of the coast ; 
there was a brief struggle before, 
in 1843, Natal was formally 
proclaimed a British colony, and 
the Boers settled there submitted. 
In 1856 Natal was separated 
from Cape Colony, and in 1893 
attained responsible government. 

Long before that date, serious 
trouble had broken out in South 
Africa. In 1848 Sir Harry Smith, 
governor of Cape Colony, pro- 
claimed the whole territory^ be- 
tw'een the Orange and Vaal rivers 
as far east as the Drakensberg 
to be under the sovereignty of 
the queen. The Boers protested, 
and the British government, em- 
barrassed by a Kaffir rising, gave 
way, and in 1852 concluded the 
Sand River convention. The 
Boer farmers beyond the Vaal 
river were accorded the right to 
“ govern themselves without any 
interference on the part of the 
queen’s government.” Thus the 
Transvaal Republic became an 
independent state, subject only to 
the condition that no slavery was 
to be permitted. 

Two years later, a convention 
concluded in identical terms at 
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Bloemfontein registered the inde- 
pendence of the Orange Free 
State. But the position was not 
satisfactory, and Sir George Grey 
made an earnest attempt towards 
the close of the 1850s to bring 
about a federation of South 
Africa. He enlisted the support 
of the Orange Free State ; but the 
liome government, anxious only to 
circumscribe its colonial responsi- 
bilities, rejected the project. 

In 1869, on the petition of the 
Chief, British sovereignty was 
proclaimed over Griqualand West, 
a native territory to the west of 
the Orange Free State and rich 
in diamonds, and in 1871 it was 
annexed to the crowm. The 
acquisition of Griqualand West 
was the beginning of a new era 
of British expansion in Soutli 
Africa. 

Cape Colony was given respons- 
ible government in 1872, and 
during 1874-76 Lord Carnarvon, 
then colonial secretary, made 
persistent attempts to carry into 
effect Sir George Grey’s rejected 
scheme for a South African federa- 
tion. But the opportunity had 
been missed. In 1877 Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone (1817-93) an- 
nexed the Transvaal to the crown. 
That step, hastily effected without 
regard for constitutional power, 
may have saved the Boers of 
the Transvaal from invasion by 
the Zulus and other tribes which 
they were ill-equipped to repel ; 
but this did not reconcile them 
as a people to annexation. In 
1879, after a fierce struggle, 
Great Britain broke the power of 
the Zulus, and the Boers intensified 
their agitation for independence. 
It w'as conceded in 1881 after a 
war disastrous to British prestige. 

Elsewhere in South Africa Brit- 
ish sovereignty was extended over 
Bechuanaland, 1885 ; Zululand, 
1887. Administration of Mashona- 
land and Matabeleland was granted 
to the British South Africa 
company in 1889. 

Europaan Rivalry in Africa 

Meanwhile, the African contin- 
ent had become the subject of a 
European contest for territory. 
The rebellion of Ahmed Arabi, 
1881, in Egypt, was the first of a 
series of events which led to the 
establishment of a British protecto- 
rate over Egypt and the Sudan. 
Prance had gradually established 
an empire in Africa, some 
3,700,000 sq. m. in extent ; while 
Germany, without a foot of terri- 
tory in 1884, became a serious 
competitor to the longer established 
colonial powers with its acquisi- 


tion of Damaraland (South-West 
Africa), East Africa (Tanganyika), 
Togoland, and the Cameroons. 

The U.K. controlled an area 
slightly smaller than France did : 
but in its command of the four 
great rivers, the Nile, the Niger, 
the Zambezi, and the Congo, and 
in the possession of the temperate 
lands of the south, it enjoyed a 
position incomparably more advan- 
tageous strategically and commer- 
cially. At the turn of the century 
the British empire controlled 
territory without a break from 
Egypt in the north to the Cape 
in the south, as well as the out- 
lying possessions of Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, the Gold Coast and Ashanti, 
and Nigeria on the west coast, 
and of British Somaliland on the 
cast coast. 

Move towards Federation 
The attainment of responsible 
government in the greater British 
colonies marked the first step 
towards full self-government. But 
the process was not always easy 
nor progress uniform. The Union 
Act of 1840 did not solve the 
difficulties of Canada. It had 
united Upper Canada (Ontario) 
and Lower Canada (Quebec) be- 
tween which there was little in 
common ; it left separate New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island, and New Bruns- 
wick, between which there was 
much in common. Conditions 
in Canada pointed, therefore, 
from the first towards a federal 
rather than a unitary state, and 
still more markedly after the 
opening up of the greater terri- 
tories in the north-west and west. 
In 1864, a constitutional conven- 
tion mot at Charlottetown, and 
a scheme of federation was 
approved and subsequently em- 
bodied in the British North 
America Act of 1867. 

This made Canada a federal 
dominion under the British crown, 
with a nominated senate, an 
elected house of commons, a privy 
council, and a responsible cabinet. 
Certain powers were allotted to the 
provincial governments, but re- 
siduary powers remained with the 
federal government. Quebec, 
Ontario, New ’ Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia were the original units 
of the federation ; provision was 
made for the admission of other 
provinces, and Manitoba was ad- 
mitted in 1870, British Columbia 
in 1871, Prince Edward Island in 
1873, and in 1905 Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, carved out of the 
North-West Territory. The fed- 
eral government continued to be 
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responsible for the North-West 
Territories, comprising what re- 
mained of the old North-West 
Territory and Rupert’s Land and 
Yukon. Newfoundland became 
the 10th province in the confed- 
eration in 1949. 

Australia began to move to- 
wards federation as far back as 
1847, but it was 1900 before a 
scheme drafted in Australia was 
enacted by the imperial parlia- 
ment as the Australian Common- 
wealth Act, effective Jan. 1, 1901. 
The component states of the com- 
monwealth of Australia — New 
tSouth Wales, Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia, Western Australia, Queens- 
land, and Tasmania — occupy a 
position of much greater dignity 
and power than do the provinces 
of Canada. They have delegated 
certain functions to the common- 
wealth ; the residue of powers re- 
mains vested in them. In the 
federal senate they, like the 
American states, enjoy equal re- 
presentation. In Australia, as in 
the U.S.A., centripetal forces are 
at work, and the commonwealth 
has on the whole gained during the 
20th century at the expense of the 
states. But technically sovereignty 
still lies w'ith the states. 

The Union of South Africa 

In South Africa, as in Australia, 
economic and strategic considera- 
tions favoured unity, but political 
and cultural divisions pulled the 
other w'ay. The Jameson Raid, 
1896, and the South African War, 
1899-1902, were the sorry sequel 
to precipitate action on the one 
hand and stubborn obstinacy on 
the other. In 1902 the long-drawn- 
out and bitter contest ended in the 
decisive defeat of the Boers. The 
most sagacious of their leaders ac- 
cepted the verdict of the sword, 
and matters settled down so 
quickly that in 1907 it was found 
possible to confer self-government 
under the British crowm upon both 
the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony (which resumed the 
name Orange Free State). 

But colonial self-government, as 
in Canada and Australia, solved 
only partially the problems con- 
fronting South Africa. Unlike the 
dominions already established. 
South Africa had to face the diffi- 
culty that it had an African popu- 
lation outnumbering Afrikaners 
and British combined by four to 
one. Other considerations also 
pointed imperatively to a union of 
the four colonies, and in 1910 this 
was brought about. But the divi- 
sions between Boer and Briton, and 
indeed among the Boers them- 


selves, were not healed, and a large 
proportion of the Afrikaans-speak- 
ing population of the Union re- 
mained mistrustful of any close 
association with the empire and 
cherished as their ideal the re- 
establishment of a republic. After 
the First Great War the Union was 
given a League of Nations man- 
date for the administration of 
South-West Africa, which in 1048 
W'as incorporated in the Union. 

Colonial and Imperial Cooleiences 

In 1887 a colonial conference met 
in London to coincide with the cele- 
bration of Queen Victoria’s Jubi- 
lee. In 1894 a similar conference 
met at Ottawa, and in 1897 a third 
conference met, again in London, 
to coincide with the Diamond 
Jubilee celebrations. At these 
conferences most of the colonial 
representatives, while resolved to 
maintain their ties with Great 
Britain, showed their opposition to 
federation and to anv centralised 

t, 

imperial system such as was 
favoured by Joseph Chamberlain. 

At the meeting held in 1902 
there was support from the 
dominions for a policy of imperial 
preference which divided opinion 
in free-trade Great Britain. When 
the conference next met in 1907, 
two important stages in its evolu- 
tion were registered ; it assumed 
the designation “ imperial ” in- 
stead of “ colonial,” and decided 
to meet regularly at quadrennial 
intervals. The meeting of 1911 
was memorable, on the one hand 
for the rejection of federalism and 
imperial preference ; on the other 
for a remarkably full and frank 
exi>osition by Sir Edward Grey of 
the international situation. That 
exposition undoubtedly prepared 
the minds of overseas states- 
men for the events of 1914. 

The participation of the dom- 
inions in the First Great War pro- 
foundly modified their status alike 
in the British empire and in world 
politics. They passed at a single 
bound from the position of pro- 
tected dependents to that of 
participating nations ; and they 
claimed the rights pertaining to 
this position. Those rights were 
recognized by the inclusion from 
March, 1917, of dominion states- 
men, together with representatives 
of India, in the imperial war 
cabinet. There thus came into 
being, under the stress of war, an 
imperial council ; but it was not 
maintained in peace. Dominion 
statesmen preferred to rely upon 
the imperial conference, which was 
intermittent in session and pxircly 
advisory in function. 


With victory won the tide of 
imperial sentiment ebbed and 
dominion governments, notably 
those of Canada and South Africa, 
were resolved to assert their newly 
won equality of status in form as 
well as in fact. “ Too much of the 
old ideas clings to the new organ- 
ism,” complained General Smuts 
in 1917. Decentralisation was his 
watchword. He worked to ensure 
a re-definition of imperial relations 
in terms of equality, and he felt 
that the name British Common- 
wealth of Natioms should be adopt- 
ed to describe a syKstem of’ states 
which comprised not an empire but 
something hitherto unknown and 

therefore un-named in history. 

% 

The addition of the Irish Free 
State to the number of the self- 
governing dominions under the 
terms of the Anglo-Irish treaty of 
1921 reinforced those who desired 
decentralisation mid re-definition. 
The imperial conference of 1928 
took some important decisions in 
respect of procedure, but it was in 
1926 and in 1931 that the pattern 
of the new Cornmonw’ealth was set. 

Statute of Westminster 

The imperial conference of 1926 
was among the most notable of the 
whole series, for it established the 
principle for future mutual rela- 
tions between the U.K. and the 
dominions which was embodied in 
the Balfour formula: “They are 
autonomous communities within 
the British empire, equal in status, 
in no way subordinate one to an- 
other in any aspect of their domes- 
tic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to 
the crown, and fully associated as 
members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” The Statute 
of West minster, 1931, gave effect 
in law to this definition. 

The dominions W'ore equal in 
status with the U.K. but they 
were not equal in stature. Th(‘ 
Balfour report had rightly assumed 
that there would be for some time 
a continuing inequality in function. 
Both in foreign affairs and in de- 
fence the major responsibility and 
burden continued in fact to rest 
with the U.K. up to, and during, 
the Second Great War. This 
created some difficulty, especially 
since the dominions felt that their 
independent status should be 
assorted in the international field 
and above all at the League of 
Nations. Yet on the main essen- 
tials of policy there was a remark- 
able degree of unanimity as the 
threat of Nazi and fascist aggres- 
sion loomed larger. Thus at the 
imperial conference which met in 
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1937 international appeasement 
was accepted as the goal of 
Commonwealth policies, and at 
the Munich crisis a year later there 
was almost unanimous support 
for Neville Chamberlain. 

When the policy failed, the 
Commonwealth prepared for war 
and in Sept., 1939, the older 
dominions decided of their own 
free will to fight in resistance to 
Nazi aggression on the side of 
Great Britain and France. South 
Africa, after an historic debate and 
by the narrow majority of 13 votes 
in the house of assembly, decided 
on Sept. 6 to support General 
Smuts in his policy of war on the 
side of the Allies. Canada, follow- 
ing the independent decision of its 
government and parliament, de- 
clared war against Germany on 
Sept. 10. Eire (the Irish Free 
State), no longer in its own view 
since its new constitution of 1937 
a dominion but a state externalh' 
associated with the Common - 
w’ealth, decided to remain neutral. 

The events of 1939 demon- 
strated at once the full freedom of 
members of the Commonwealth to 
determine their owm course of 
action and their underlying unity 
of outlook. The years that fol- 
lowed demonstrated anew their 
capacity for resolute and united 
action in time of crisis, and the 
year (June, 1940-June, 1941) in 
which the Commonwealth stood 
alone remains one of the proudest 
memories of its peoples. 

Changes in the Commonwealth 

The participation of India in 
the war of 1939-45 was decided by 
the U.K. government because 
India, partly on account of in- 
ternal division, had not attained 
dominion status. In 1935 the 
Government of India Act con- 
ferred on India a federal consti- 
tution, in which for the first time 
the provinces of British India and 
the Indian states were to be asso- 
ciated in the central government, 
while the provinces were to enjoy 
autonomy. The constitution did 
not come into force, as the re- 
quisite number of states did not 
accede ; but elections in 1937 re- 
sulted in the formation of National 
Congress cabinets in eight of the 11 
provinces. The Congress ministries 
resigned from office after the out- 
break of war in 1939. 

In 1942 the British government 
sent Sir Stafford Cripps to India 
with an offer of a constitution to 
be drawn up by Indians them- 
selves at the end of the Second 
Great War. Both Congress and 
the Muslim League rejected the 


proposal. Yet India, in spite of 
opposition there to British rule, 
raised a volunteer army of more 
than two million — the largest 
volunteer force that had ever been 
formed. Post-war negotiations led 
to the creation in 1947 of two 
dominions, India and Pakistan; 
the next few years saw the absorp- 
tion into those dominions (except 
for Kashmir) of the princely states 
which had been left semi-inde- 
pendent under British rule. India, 
a republic from 1950, and Pakistan, 
a republic from 1956, remained 
within the Commonwealth at their 
own wish and with the full agree- 
ment of the other members, though 
owing no allegiance to the crown. 
Ceylon became a dominion in 1948. 

Burma, liberated from the 
Japanese and given the option of 
dominion status or complete inde- 
pendence, chose independence, 
British rule ending Jan. 4, 1948. 
Except for Singapore, which re- 
mained a crown colony, Malaj’-a 
w^as constituted a federation with 
internal self-government. 

Eire specifically broke the link 
with the crown in 1949, w'hen it 
declared itself a republic outside 
the Commonwealth; but legislation 
in both countries preserved their 
previous privileges to Irish citizens 
in the U.K. and British citizens in 
the Irish Republic. 

With these changes in the com- 
position of the Commonwealth 
there came some modification in its 
traditional outlook. Decentralisa- 
tion continued to be the guiding 
principle of Commonw'ealth rela- 
tions. The imperial conference 
lapsed after 1937; but consultation 
between Commonwealth govern- 
ments became not less but more 
frequent, and the machinery for 
its conduct more elaborate. 
MacKenzie King in 1944 spoke of 
the system as a “ continuing con- 
ference of cabinets.” Bnt for him, 
as for the newly self-governing 
Asian members after 1947, the 
important things were the explicit 
recognition of full equality in the 
system and its flexibility. 

Economic Problems 

Unity in foreign policy could no 
longer be assumed, while develop- 
ment of economically backward 
areas received greater attention 
(e.g. in the Colombo Plan). It had 
been thought that the Ottawa 
trade agreements of 1932, which 
brought a system of imperial pre- 
ference into being, might mean 
that as constitutional ties became 
fewer, economic ties would become 
more important. The sterling 
area system (of which Canada was 


not a member) and many financial 
and economic conferences after 
1945 suggested at the least that in 
such matters there was a wide area 
of common agreement and much 
common interest. Asian member- 
ship also focused attention on the 
future of the British colonial em- 
pire, because the Asian members 
were opposed to colonialism. 

The Colonial Empire 
The British colonial empire in 
1955 contained more than 60 units, 
controlled to a greater or lesser de- 
gree from Whitehall. British policy 
has consistently been the gradual 
development of self-governing in- 
stitutions in each unit with a view' 
to its assumption, alone or as part 
of a group, of responsible govern- 
ment within the British empire. 
In some of these territories, 
notably in the West Indies, there 
is a long established tradition of 
responsible government ; but else- 
vt-here and, especially in Africa, 
participation in government by the 
native population was the excep- 
tion. In general two clear stages 
are to be noted : first representa- 
tive institutions were established, 
and then the executive was made 
responsible to the legislature for 
some or all of the functions of 
government. In plural societies, 
conflict between peoples led to the 
introduction of communal repre- 
sentation, and it is where the 
population is homogeneous, as in 
West Africa, that the most marked 
advances towards self-government 
were made. In East Africa and in 
Malaya communal problems re- 
tarded such development. In 
central Africa and the West Indies 
federation was marked out as a step 
towards full self-government : the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land came into being in 195.3, and 
an act of the imperial parliament 
of 1956 provided for the eventual 
creation of the British Caribbean 
Federation. Side by side with con- 
stitutional experiments, which 
were not uniformly successful, in- 
creasing attention was devoted to 
economic and social problems in 
the colonial empire. Colonial 
Development and Welfare Acta, 
introduced in 1929 and 1940, were 
as indicative of the new outlook 
as the drafting of new constitutions. 
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British Council. Body estab- 
lished in 1934 and granted in 1940 
a royal charter by the terms of 
which its purposes are the promo- 
tion of a wider knowledge of tlie 
English language and the U.K. 
abroad, and the development of 
closer cultural relations between 
the D.K. and other countries. 
The councirs funds are derived 
from parliamentary grants and 
its governing body is its executive 
committee, composed of members 
drawn from the house of commons, 
industry, the universities, the arts 
and sciences, and other fields of 
British life. 

The council works in foreign 
and Commonwealth countries an<l 
in the colonies. Activities include 
the formation of new, and the 
encouragement of existing, British 
cultural centres, anglophil societies, 
and British schools abroad ; the en- 
couragement, in foreign countries, 
of English language teaching and 
British studies in universities, 
schools, and other institutions ; 
and the projection of knowledge 
of British life and thought, parti- 
cularly in the fields of literature, 
science, medicine, engineering, 
agriculture, social studies, music, 
drama, the fine arts, and architec- 
ture, through the medium of books 
and periodicals, films, exhibitions, 
lectures and advisory visits, study 
groups, etc. Scholarships anil 
bursaries for study in the U.K. 
of British institutions, methods, 
and achievements are granted to 
graduates and specialists. The 
council’s centres in the U.K. 
provide study programmes for 
professional visitors, holders of 
U.N. fellowships and Colombo 
Plan awards, and others from 
overseas, and welfare services for 
colonial and other overseas stu- 
dents. Its h.q. is at 65, Davies 
St., London, MCI. 

British Electricity Authority. 

Body formed in 1947 to administer 
the electrical industry in England, 
Wales, and south Scotland after 
nationalisation in 1 948. See under 
Electric Pow'er. 

British EmpirCi Order oe 
THE. British order instituted 
June 21, 1917. Consisting of two 
divisions, military and civil, the 
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Order ol the British 
Empire, First Class ; 
lop, badge ; below, 
the star 


order is confer- 
red for services 
rendered to the 
Commonwealth 
and Empire, 
u'hetherat home 
or abroad, and 
is given to 
women equally 
with men. There 
are five classes 
for men, these 
are knight grand 
cross (G.B.E.) ; 
knight comman- 
der (K.B.E.) ; 
c o m m a n d e r 
(C.B.E.); officer 
(O.B.E.); mem- 
ber (M.B.E.). 
In awards to 
women the two 
classes G.B.E. 


and K.B.E. are represented by 
that of dame commander (D.B.E.)"; 
the others are the same. These 
two premier classes confer the 
title Sir on men and Dame on 
women. The maximum number 
of members of the three highest 
grades is fixed as follows : G.B.E. 
(military), 10 ; G.B.E. (civil), 60 ; 
K.B.E. (military), 30 ; K.B.E. 
(civil), 180; Ci.B.E. (military), 
140; C.B.E. (civil), 720. As 
regards badges, the first, second, 
and third classes wear as a badge 
a silver-gilt cross, enamelled pearl- 
grey, in the centre of which, in a 
circle enamelled crimson, is a re- 
presentation of Britannia seated. 
The fourth class has a similar 
badge, smaller and not enamelled ; 
for the fifth the badge is of silver. 
Originally purple, the ribbon was 
later changed to pink edged with 
silver, the military division having 
a narrow vertical silver stripe in 
the centre. 

British Empire Exhibition. 

Held at Wembley, Middlesex, 
England, in 1924 and 1925. The 
site covered 216 acres not pre- 
viously built on. The exhibits 
were housed in 
pavilions devo- 
ted to industry, 
engineering, etc. 
and each do- 
minion and 
colony of the 
empire filled its 
own building 
with an indi- 
vidual display. 

There were also 
a large amuse- 
ment park and 
stadiums for a 
circus, military tattoo, F.A. Cu] 
final, etc. More than 17 millioi 
people had attended in 1924 



Britsh Empire 
medal 


nearly 10 million people in 1925. 
The Cup final was played at 
M''erabley each year thereafter. 

British Empire Medal. British 
iiiilitary and civil decoration 
awa-rflcd for meritorious service, 
it was instituted in 1939 to 
replace the medal of the Order 
of the British Empire. Both 
medals are of silver ; the ribbon, 
IJr ins. long, in the military 
division is pink with three vertical 
silver stripes, in the civil division 
pink with a silver stripe at either 
edge. See illus. In centre column. 

British European Airways. 
British govt. -owned commercial 
airways corporation formed Aug. 
1, 1946, to operate all British 
regular air services between the 
U.K. and the Continent. It 
replaced the European division of 
British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion. In 1947 B.E.A. took over 
all British domestic air lines, but 
from 1948 private cos. provided 
services in association with B.E.A. 

British Expeditionary Force 
(1914-18). Official title of the 
U.K. and Imperial armies on 
active service in Franco and 
Belgium 1914-18, commanded by 
Sir John French (later Earl of 
Ypres), then by Sir Douglas Haig 
(later Earl Haig). The original 
B.E.F., the advance details of 
which landed at Boulogne on 
Aug. 7, 1914, consisted of four 
infantry divisions and one cavalry 
division, totalling 95,600 men. 
Immediately preceding the intro- 
duction of conscription in 1916 the 
B.E.F. totalled 1,150,000 men, the 
largest volunteer army in Euro- 
pean history. 2,046,901 men 
served with the B.E.F. 

British Expeditionary Force 
(1939-40). The move of a British 
force to France in 1 939 began 
on ^:5ept. 10. The plans for the 
dispatch of this force differed from 
those of Aug., 1914, in that the 
danger of attack, by sea and air, 
made it necessary to use the 
western ports of France instead 
of the Channel ports ; the troops 
were landed at Cherbourg, their 
vehicles and stores at Nantes, St. 
Nazaire, and Brest. The vehicles 
moved by road, the troops by rail, 
to an assembly area round Le 
Mans and Laval. Lord Gold;, 
coinmander-in-chief, had his head- 
quarters at Le Mans. 

The 1st corps was due to start 
the forward move by Sept. 26 
in order to make room for the 
arrival of the 2nd corps. Most 
of the units had been hastily 
mobilised, and these long moves 
by road in a strange country 
were a great strain on the 
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staff and the troops. The diffi- 
culties were overcome in a splen- 
did spirit and were lightened by 
the hospitality of the French 
inhabitants which all ranks long 
recalled with gratitude. 

It was now decided that the 
force should take over a sector 
of the front and come under the 
orders of General Georges, who 
commanded the N. zone of the 
Western front. This sector was 
to extend from Maulde in the 8. 
to Halluin in the N. The 1st corps 
was to take over the S. half of this 
sector on Oct. 3 and the 2nd corps 
was to take the N. half by Oct. 12. 
The forward move of 250 miles 
from the assembly area was now 
due to start. Tanks, tracked 
vehicles, and the heavier kinds of 
artillery moved by train and the 
remainder of the force by road. 
The road move was taken in two 
stages and carried out with re- 
markably few breakdowns or 
accidents in spite of the fact that 
the units had received their 
transport and equipment only 
recently. The line was occupied 
.without any delay. The 1st corps, 
with Lt.-Gen. Dill in command, 
had the 2nd div. (Maj.-Gen. Loyd) 
on the right and the 1st div. (Maj.- 
Gen. Alexander) on the left. The 
2nd corps, with Lt.-Gen. Brooke 
in command, had only the 3rd div. 
(Maj.-Gen. Montgomery) in the 
line; and the French 51st div. 
under the command of Gen. Gort 
was on their left. The 4:th div. 
(Maj.-Gen. Johnson) was kept in 
G.H.Q. reserve. 

Waste of Mechanised Forces 

Those who had pressed so hard 
for the progress which had been 
made in modernising and mechan- 
ising the army were disappointed 
that this magnificent force of 
regular troops should have been 
■ given these line-holding duties. 
It had been hoped that the normal 
French divisions with horse-drawn 
transport would have been used 
for such purposes and the highly 
mobile British striking force would 
have been kept in reserve to be 
launched at some vital point when 
required. As will be seen, it was 
unfortunate that this step was 
not taken. 

The British Expeditionary h^orce 
now set to work to prepare a series 
of strong defensive positions on 
their front. There were three 
positions in the forward area, and 
a corps position in rear was sited 
across the Lille salient. Further 
in rear there was another position 
along the lines of the Haute 
Deule, Sensee, and La Bassee 
canals. Each position was to be 


protected by an anti-tank ditch 
9 ft. deep and 20 ft. wide, and the 
whole front was to be covered by 
machine-gun fire from concrete 
pill-boxes. The work w'ent on at 
full speed and all possible use was 
made of excavating machinery 
and concrete-mixing plant. 

While this work was in progress 
during the wdnter months, the 
commander-in-chief arranged for 
infantry brigades to move S. one 
at a time, and occupy a position 
on the Saar front under the com- 
mand of a French div. So many 
junior officers and men had never 
seen active service that this gave 
them an opportunity to become 
accustomed to battle conditions 
on an active part of the front 
before they might be faced with 
the more serious operations taking 
place in the north. 

Strength in January, 1940 

During Dec. the 5th div. was 
formed from three independent 
infantry brigades, and went in on 
the left of the line under the 2nd 
corps. The 4th div. had already 
moved into line on the left of 
the 3rd div. In Jan., 1940, the 
48th (Territorial) div. arrived 
from home and was allotted to the 
1st corps. By the end of Jan. the 
force therefore had two corps 
each of three divisions with the 
normal corps and army troops ; 
at that time its strength was 
222,000, this figure being exclusive 
of air force personnel. 

The air force component of the 
B.E.F. consisted of one bomber 
reconnaissance wing, one fighter 
group with eight wings, and two 
army cooperation wings, under 
Air Vice-Marshal Blount. Plans 
for strategical air reconnaissance 
were worked out with the Air 
Ministry and the French air 
forces. The greatest value was 
obtained from their photographic 
and reconnaissance work. On 
Jan. 15 Air Marshal Barratt took 
over command of the British air 
force in France, including the air 
component, which, however, was 
to remain under the operational 
control of the B.E.F. 

During this winter much work 
was carried out on the lines of 
communication and base areas. 
A large forward base was estab- 
lished at Havre and extensive plans 
were prepared for the accommoda- 
tion of depots, hospitals, and 
reinforcement camps. Oppor- 
tunity was also taken to carry out 
military training which effected a 
great improvement in the effi- 
ciency of the force. Many visitors 
went over, including the prime 
minister and seven field marshals. 


The King inspected the force dur- 
ing a visit of three days amid 
scenes of great enthusiasm. 

Plans had been made for the 
dispatch of the 3rd corps early in 
1940, and the B.E.F. was to be 
organized in two armies as soon as 
there were more than eleven 
divisions. The situation in 
Europe, however, and the possible 
threat to Norway resulted in a 
postponement of these moves. 
The 50th div. (Maj.-Gen. Martel) 
and the 51st div. (Maj.-Gen. For- 
tune) arrived at the end of Jan., 
but the dispatch of any further 
troops was postponed. One 
brigade of the 5th div. was sent 
home, and the division was kept in 
War Office reserve. 

At the end of March the 3rd 
corps under the command of Lt.- 
Gen. Sir Ronald Adam was finally 
sent out to France. The 50th div. 
was sent up to be in reserve to the 
2nd corps. The 3rd corps occupied 
a portion of the front on the left 
of the 2nd corps with the 51st div. 
and the 44th div. (Maj.-Gen. 
Osborne) in corps reserve. The 
42nd div. (Maj.-Gen. Holmes) of 
the 3rd corps was kept near 
Amiens in G.H.Q. reserve. On 
April 9 the Germans invaded Den- 
mark and Norway. 

At the end of March it had been 
decided to keep a complete divi- 
sion on the Saar front instead of a 
brigade. The 51st division was 
therefore sent, and relieved the 
French 7th div. on May 7. 

Shortage of Ammunition 

By this time a great amount of 
work had been done on the de- 
fences. Over 400 concrete pill- 
boxes and 40 miles of revetted 
anti-tank ditch had been con- 
structed. In the rear areas train- 
ing camps were prepared for an 
armoured division and other for- 
mations and artillery practice 
camps were installed. The equip- 
ment situation, however, was very 
serious. There was a shortage of 
almost every type of ammunition. 
The only armoured forces avail- 
able were one army tank brigade 
of two battalions. The armoured 
diffision at home was still only half- 
equipped and not in a fit state to 
go to the front. There was also a 
great shortage of labour for all 
purposes, and three second-line 
territorial divisions were sent to 
France for this purpose, but in the 
hope that they would also be able 
to continue slowly with their 
training. These divisions were the 
12th (Maj.-Gen. Petre), the 23rd 
(Maj.-Gen. Herbert), and the 46th 
(Maj.-Gen. Curtis) ; they arrived 
in France in April. 
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Ever since the first arrival hi 
France the commander-in-chief 
had of course been considering the 
part to be played by the B.E.F. 
in the event of the enemy advanc- 
ing into Belgium. Was the 
B.E.F. to stand on the frontier or 
to advance into Belgium i This 
was a matter of high policy as Bel- 
gium was a neutral country. 
Britain had little knowledge of her 
plans in the event of an attaclc by 
Germany. By Nov., 1939, the 
French high command had decided 
on three alternative plans, and the 
British G.-in-C. had agreed as to 
the part to be played in each plan 
by the B.E.F\ 

Three Plans of Action 

The first plan was to retain the 
defences which they had been con- 
structing along the frontier and to 
send forward mobile troops to the 
line of the Escaut (Sehcldo). This 
was dropped later in favour of the 
second plan, which was to ad- 
vance and hold the line of the 
Escaut and keep the defences 
along the frontier as a reserve 
position. The third plan was to 
advance some 60 miles and hold 
the line of the Dyle. The advan- 
tage of this line was that the Bel- 
gians had prepared some of the 
defences and the N. end was in- 
undated. It was a shorter lino to 
hold and excluded the enemy from 
a larger part of Belgium. 
Against this, it necessitated a 
forward move at a very critical 
period and the risk of being fore- 
stalled and perhaps caught in the 
open by superior enemy forces. 
Moreover tlaerc! would bo no 
natural strength in the French 
position on the British right. 
These plans were discussed by Gort 
with Georges in detail on ()et. 13 
and again on Nov. 16. It was 
decided that plans would be pre- 
pared for both these alternatives, 
the advance to the Escaut being 
known as Plan E and that to the 
Dyle as Plan D. Plan E was of 
course by far the easier to carry 
out. It involved sending forward 
mobile troops to the river Dendre 
to delay the enemy and prepare 
demolitions while the forces could 
easily advance on foot in one day 
and occupy the main positions. 
Plan D was eventually adopted, 
and the orders under this plan 
worked almost exactly to schedule 
in the actual operations. 

The Germans were successful in 
concealing all their preparations 
for the advance into Belgium and 
Holland. Tt was not until the 
night of May 9 that reports were 
received of exceptional activity on 
these frontiers. At 6.30 a.m. on 


May 10 British headcpiarbers re- 
ceived a message from Georges : 

“ Alerfccs 1, 2, and 3.” This was 
the code for instant readiness for 
the advance into Belgium, and at 
G.15 a.m. instructions were re- 
ceived to operate Plan D. 

The 12th Royal Lancers cro.sRed 
the frontier at 1 p.m. and this was 
zero houi'. The 1st and 2nd corps 
advanced in accordance with the 
})lans, though there was a slight 
delay as the ])reliminary moves of 
the transport had been delayed 
because of the short notice. The 
G.H.Q. command post was o])ened 
at Wahagnics, midway between 
Douai and Lille. The French 
armies on the right and left were 
reported to be advancing in accord- 
ance with the plan. British troops 
received the most cordial reception 
from the Belgian people. 

British Advance into Belgium 

There had been little interfer- 
ence by enemy air forces on May 
10. On the llth this mcreased, 
but was not sufficient to retard the 
advance. The French columns on 
either flank had decided to move 
only by night because of this 
danger. Gort had decided to take 
the I'isk of movement by day and 
niglit and he was justified by re- 
sults. The movement on the 
roads was highly organized with 
frequent control posts. Refugee 
traffic was diverted on to certain 
roads and caused little hindrance. 
On the afternoon of M[ay 11 the 
British forces occupied the line 
from Wavre to Louvain, both in- 
clnsivo, with the 1st corps on the 
right, under the command of Lt.- 
Gen. Barker. The 2nd corps (m the 
left had only the 3rd div. in the 
front line and held onlv a short 

M 

front, as the Belgians were found 
to l>o holding the Louvain bridge- 
head. The 6th div. was released 
from War Office reserve and avail- 
able for use in the B.E.F. The nows 
from the Belgian army with King 
Leopold in command was not re- 
assuring. Enemy forces were 
stated to be crossing the Albert 
canal in strength. 

Tt was now necessary to co- 
ordinate the various operations 
that were taking place in Belgium, 
and General Billotte was put in 
command (as the representative of 
Georges) of the B.E.F., the Belgian 
forces, and the Ist and 7th French 
armies which were on the right and 
left respectively of the B.E.F, 
G.H.Q. established an advanced 
headquarters at Renaix on May 
13. Owing to the activity of 
enemy tank forces on the right 
flank, the eommander-in-chief 
again pressed for the British 1st 


armoured division to be .sent out 
as soon as possible. The B..A.F. 
carried out successful attacks on 
the enemy forces .as they w^ere ad- 
van eiim a(‘ross rivers and canals, 
but squadrons were becoming very 
depleted in strength. Urgent re- 
quests were made for reinforce- 
ments and three scpiaclrons of 
fighters were sent out. Air Marshal 
Barratt arranged some air support 
for the Frencli when they were 
hard pressed. On May 15 the 
Dutch army surrendered. 

Onlv minor attatfics had so far 
b(ien carried out against the B.E.F. 
The bombing of the commnnica- 
tiona, how'ever, began to increase, 
and the flow of refugees was be- 
ginning to cause congestion. The 
force had ample strength to hold 
their position, as the 4th, 5th, and 
60th divs. wore up in corps or 
G.H.Q. reserve, but the general 
situation did not allow of a pro- 
longed defence of this line. The 
lat French army to tlie right was 
in (‘onsiderable difficulties and was 
losing ground. Further serious 
news came from the S., and the 
cnemv were across the IMeuso be- 
tween M(5zi6res and Sedan. At 
10 a.m. on May 16 Gort received 
orders for a withdrawal to tho 
Escaut line, and the operation was 
to begin that night, though this 
was later changed to tho night of 
May 17. Tho withdrawal was 
carried out without difficulty in 
two stages, and by tho night of the 
18th the B.E.F. was holding tho 
Escaxit line with six divisions dis- 
posed as follows : the 1st corps on 
the right with the 48th and 42nd 
divs., and with the 2nd div. in 
reserve ; tho 2nd eor])R on the left 
with tho Ist and 3i’d divs. in tho 
line and the 50th div. in reserve^. ; 
the 5th div. in G.H.Q. reserve. 

Defence oK Arras Prepared 

During this period the enrircling 
threat from the y. was becoming 
serious, and steps were taken to 
strengthen tho local defence of 
Arras, where G.H.Q. rear head- 
quarters was situated. All areas in 
rear also prepared for defence 
against sabotage or attacks from 
parachutists. General Petre took 
command of tho forces for tho pro- 
tection of the S. flank round Arras. 
These included portions of tho 
12th and 23rd divs. and tho force 
became known as Retreforce. The 
G.H.Q. command post moved back 
to Wahagnios on May 18. 

Tho air forces were now obliged 
to move back from their more 
advanced aerudromcH, and tluw 
operated from new airfi(‘ldH at 
Abbeville or in central I^h'aue(‘. 
On May 20 as a result of further 
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enemy advances the officer com- 
manding the air component moved 
his headquarters to England. 
After that date arrangements for 
air cooperation had to he made 
through the War Office with the 
Air Alinistry. 

The enemy had now penetrated 
as far as Amiens with his armoured 
and motorised forces. On May 19 
British communications were still 
working through Abbeville, but 
it was almost certain that the 
enemy would i)enetrate to the 
coast in the next few days. The 
only armoured division had landed 
in a half mobilised condition at 
Havre and was S. of the Seine. 
The chance of this division reach- 
ing the B.E.F. as a reinforcement 
was very small. There was there- 
fore a great danger of the British, 
French, and Belgian forces which 
were round or N. of Arras being 
entirely cut off. The C.-in-G. con- 
sidered three alternative plans 
for these forces which included 
the whole of the B.E.F. except the 
51st div. on the Saar front. 

Counter-Attacks Impracticable 

First of all a counter-attack 
directed S. from Arras combined 
with an attack N. from the Somme 
might have closed a corridor 
and rendered the position difficult 
for the enemy. It might then 
have been possible to stabilise the 
position along the frontier defences. 
Unfortunately all the information 
that was available pointed to the 
unlikelihood of the 9th French 
army S. of the Somme being able 
to concentrate sufficient force to 
carry out this counter-attack. 
Nor had the French and British 
forces in the N. any substantial 
resources for such operations. If 
only the highly trained and com- 
pletely motorised B.E.F. had been 
kept back in reserve and not 
used initially as line-holding 
troops, they could now have been, 
launched to cut across this enemy 
corridor, and they might well have 
restored the whole situation. 

The second alternative was to 
fall back along the whole front to 
the line of the Somme. This 
would have enabled the British 
to re-establish communications 
behind a firm front. It seemed 
unlikely, however, that such an 
operation could have been carried 
out successfully at this stage. 

The third alternative was for 
these forces to concentrate round 
the Channel ports, holding a 
perimeter defence line along the 
canals and rivers while the troops 
were withdrawn by sea. This 
last alternative would reduce the 
fr>rcea available for the defence of 
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France and a great quantity of 
equipment would have to be 
abandoned. 

The most serious threat to the 
B.E.F. lay of course on the iS. 
flank. A number of detached 
forces had been grouped together 
near Bouai under Maj.-Gen. 
Mason-MacFarlane to assist in the 
defence on this flank, the troops 
becoming known as Macforce. 
Round Arras Petreforce was es- 
tablished, but had very few 
troops, and Arras was a vital 
road junction and was becoming 
a bastion for the defence of the 
S. flank. On May 19 and 20 the 
50th div. was therefore sent S. 
to Vimy, just N. of Arras. One 
brigade was used to secure the 
crossings on the La Bassee canal, 
but the remainder of the division 
would be well placed either to 
defend this flank or to carry out 
a counter-attack. A little later 
it was decided to send in addition 
the 5th div. to Vimy, though it 
had only two infantry brigades. 
Maj.-Gen. Franklyn was to com- 
mand the whole force, which 
became known as Frankforce, 
The 1st army tank brigade was also 
sent to join this force. 

Weygand appointed C.-m-C. 

On May 20 General Sir Edmund 
Ironside, chief of the imperial 
general staff, arrived at G.H.Q, 
and brought instructions from the 
Cabinet. The B.E.F. was to 
move S. on Amiens, attacking all 
enemy forces that were met, and 
to take up position on the left of 
the French array. Similar in- 
formation was to be given to 
General Georges. Later in the day 
it was announced that General 
Weygand was to be commander- 
in-chief on the whole front. Gort 
discussed these instructions with 
Ironside, at his command post at 
Wahagnies, and gave it as his 
view that such plans were not 
practicable. They would involve 
disengaging seven divisions which 
were in close contact with the 
enemy and breaking through 
strong enemy armoured forces, 
while they would lay the troops 
open to attack in flank and rear. 
More important still was the fact 
that coLiimunications were cut and 
the B.E.F. would have to carry 
out these considerable operations 
without much likelihood of being 
able to replenish supplies of 
ammunition. The commander-in- 
chief, however, explained to the 
C.I.G.S. his plans for a counter- 
attack in the S. with the 5th and 
50th divs. The C.I.G.S. agreed 
with this action and went on to 
see Billotle. The British view was 


made quite clear, to the French 
that the forces under Billotte 
would be finally cut off unless an 
attack could be launched S. 
towards Cambrai combined with 
a similar attack from the forces 
which were S. of the Somme. 

The instructions given to Frank- 
lyn were that lie should secure the 
crossings over the river Scarpe, 
E. of Arras, so as to be able to 
advance S.E. in cooperation with 
the French. Martel, commanding 
the 50th div,, arrived at Vimy on 
May 19 and made a preliminary 
reconnaissance. He sent reinforce- 
ments to Pet re in Arras. On the 
20th Franklyn arrived and it was 
arranged that the leading brigade 
of the 50th div. would take over 
the defence of the Scarpe immedi- 
ately E. of Arras. The tw'o 
brigades of the 5th div. were to 
take over the line on the left of 
the 60th div. This action released 
the 1st French B.L.M. div., which 
was equipped with Somua tanks, 
to cooperate with the British 
attack on May 21. The 21st army 
tank brigade and most of the 
troops of both divisions arrived 
on the 20th or during the niglit 
20th -2 1st. The attack was to 
be carried out by the 50th div., 
one brigade of the 5th div., and 
the 1st army tank brigade, under 
the orders of Martel, and to be 
launched at 2 p.m. The advance 
was to he made in a S.E. direction 
round Arras with the 1st French 
B.L.M. on the right flank. The 
attack made good progress and 
over 20 enemy tanks were knocked 
out and 400 prisoners taken. 

Lack of French Support 

It was hoped that French forces 
on the left would also attack and 
that support would be received 
from an attack of the 9th French 
army across the Somme. Neither 
of these events happened. That 
evening the enemy carried out a 
heavy air bombardment on the 
leading troops and concentrated 
strong forces against them, includ- 
ing an armoured division com- 
manded by Gen. Rommel. With 
no support or reinforcements the 
British had to withdraw in face of 
far superior strength. During 
the next few days Frankforce and 
Petreforce were becoming hemmed 
in on all sides, and were ordered 
to withdraw N. and rejoin the 
B.E.F. on the night of May 23. 
Their action, however, had delayed 
the enemy for several days and ma- 
terially assisted the troops in their 
withdrawal to the Channel ports. 

Successive defence lines were 
now held which were usually 
along rivers or canals, and a new 


force known as Polforce under 
Curtis was operatiing on the 
La Bassee canal. Several propo- 
sals were made for new attempts to 
cut across the enemy corridor and 
close the gap, but the resources 
were not in e.xistence for such 
operations. The administrative 
situation was very difficult and 
supplies were now sent to the 
Channel ports. The enemy still 
continued to press forward qn all 
.sides. Boulogne was surrounded 
and the garrison was finally 
evacuated loy sea on May 23. 
Calais was nlso invested and 
finally fell on May 27 after a very 
gallant defence. A gap was now 
developing between the Belgian 
forces in the N. and the British 
left flank. To close this gap the 
50th div. was sent up to hold 
Ypres and the Comines canal 
with the 5th div. on the right. 

It wa.s now becoming fully 
realized that there was no hope of 
any action being taken by the 
French forces in the S. which 
would result in uniting their forces 
with those that had been isolated 
in the N. On May 26 the British 
government sent authority to Gort 
to operate towards the coast in 
conjunction with the French and 
Belgian forces. Plans were 
accordingly made to withdraw in 
stages to a perimeter defence 
round Dunkirk. Lt.-Gen. Adam 
was iiTstructed to prepare the plans 
for the defence of and evacuation 
from Bunkirk, Troops began to 
withdraw behind the perimeter on 
the front of all three corps on 
May 27. On May 28 information 
was received that the Belgians 
were capitulating at midnight. 
The campaign, now over, had 
ended disastrously for the Allies. 
(/iS'ce also Bunkirk Evacuation.) 

Q-iffard Le Q. Martel 

British Gazette, Thk. British 
government newspaper published 
during the general strike in May, 
1926. The govt, commandoored 
the offices of the Morning Post and 
issued therefrom an official news 
sheet. It began publication on 
May 5 with a circulation of 232,000, 
and the last issue, May 12, had a 
circulation of 2,209,000. (Sir) 
Winston Churchill was the editor. 

British Guiana. Sc.p Guiana, 
British. 

British Honduras. Bee Hon- 
duras, British. 

British India, Order op. Dec- 
oration, instituted April 17, 1837, 
and formerly conferred upon na- 
tive officers of the Indian army. 
Awarded for “ long, faithful, 
and honourable service,” it lapsed 
in 1948. Officers of the rank of 
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subadar and above were eligible 
for the first class of the order, 
which oarried 
the title of sir- 
dar bahadur. 

All native com- 
missioned ofifi- 
cers were eligible 
for the second 
class, which car- 
ried the title of 

bahadur. The British India, Star 

of the Order 

insignium or the 

order is a gold star of eight points, 
suspended by a crimson ribbon. 

British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. Ltd. British steamship 
company It originated in 1855, 

when the direc- 
East 

Jrifiia Co. adver- 

[, ly r ^ W' tised for steamers 
' i’ to carry the mails 

filial I Ilfci2^i between Calcutta 

■ 1 1 1 1 llli Burma. 

' William Mae- 

loSe iaS’ kinnon, a young 
Scot in business 
in Calcutta, obtained the contract 
and with two steamers began to 
trade as the Calcutta and Burma 
Steam Navigation Co. In 1862 the 
company took its present name. 

The company maintains a large 
fleet with sailings from the U.K. 
to E. Africa and India, also Indian 
coasting services and services be- 
tween India and Burma, Malaya, 
the Far East, Persian Gulf, 
Mauritius, E. and S. Africa, and 
Australia. The head offices are at 
122, l^adenhall St., London, E.C.3. 

British Indus^eS) Fedeea- 
TiON OF. Body formed in 1916 to 
encourage, promote, and protect 
British industries of all kinds. 
The F.B.I. speaks for industry on 
large issues of economic policy 
(though not on questions affecting 
rates of pay or conditions of 
labour) and renders advice and 
service to member firms on their 
own problems. Membership is re- 
stricted to manufacturers or pro- 
ducers, and individual firms or 
trade associations are eligible. The 
head office is at 21, Tothill Street, 
London, S.W.l. 

British Industries Fair. 

Annual trade fair of British manu- 
factures organized in London by 
British Industries Fair Ltd. The 
first fair was held in 1915 at the 
Agricultural Hall and continued 
annually (except during the Second 
Great War) at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the Imperial In- 
stitute, the London Docks, the 
Crystal Palace, the White City, 
Olympia, or Earls Court. The fair 
usually opened on the third Mon- 
day in May and lasted for eleven 


days. From 1920 an engineering 
and hardware section was organ- 
ized at Birmingham by the Bir- 
mingham chamber of commerce. 

From 1957 govt, support was 
withdrawn, and the fair was con- 
centrated at Birmingham. Its 
aim is to promote and extend U.K. 
trade. Exhibits are restricted to 
goods manufactured within the 
British Commonwealth. 

British Isles, The. Archipelago 
of islands lying to the W. of Europe 
from which it is separated by the 
North Sea, Strait of Dover, and 
English Channel. The archipelago 
consists of two large islands — 
Great Britain (England, Wales, 
and Scotland) and Ireland — and 
about 5,000 smaller islands. The 
principal of the smaller islands are 
the Orkney and Shetland groups 
to the N. and the Hebrides to the 
W. of Scotland, the Isle of Man in 
the Irish Sea, the Scilly Isles to the 
S.W., the Isle of Wight and the 
Channel Islands to the S. of Eng- 
land, and islands off the mainland 
of Ireland. Area 121,633 sq. m. 
Pop. (1951) 53,330,390. See Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, United 
Kingdom, etc. 


British Israel World Federa- 
tion. A Christian organization 
established to teach that the 
literal fulfilment of the promises 
and prophecies in the Bible 
concerning the restoration of 
Israel are realized in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and 
the U.S.A., whose national devel- 
opment and activities exactly 
coincide with and fulfil the 
Biblical prophecies concerning 
Israel in the latter days. It is a 
non-sectarian movement of mem- 
bers of various denominations of 
the Christian Church. 

The movement started as the 
result of a widespread interest 
aroused through the lectures and 
writing of John Wilson, especially 
his book, Our Israelitish Origin, 
1840. The federation was formed 
in 1919, as a continuation of the 
work begun by earlier societies, 
notably the Imperial British- 
Israel Association. It is non- 
Jewish. This is a feature which 
arises out of tho Biblical distinc- 
tion between the two houses of 
Israel and Judah, tho destinies of 
which are declared in tho Bible to 
be entirely different. The British- 
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Israel movement identifies the 
modem British and American 
nations with the tribes of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, to whom were 
given promises including that of 
development into a “nation and 
a company of nations,” destined 
to serve and bless mankind in the 
last days. The headquarters are 
at 6, Buckingham Gate, London. 

British Legion. A combina- 
tion of ex-Service organizations 
which sprang up after the First 
Great W ar, 

Formed July 1, 

1921, it admits 
all men and 
women who 
have served 
in the armed 
forces. Its aim 
is to safeguard 
their own and 
their depen- 
dants’ interests. 

It is non-party ; exerts its 
influence through ex-Service 
M.P.s on legislation, and cooper- 
ates in government training, 
rehabilitation, and employment 
schemes, setting an example at 
British Legion Village, Preston 
HaU, Kent, where tuberculous 
men are treated, employed, and 
housed with their families ; at 
the Cambrian handloom weaving 
factory ; and at the poppy 
factory, Richmond, where 300 
men, most of them limbless, are 
provided with all-the-year-round 
work, some of them having model 
flats overlooking the Thames. 

The Legion on Poppy Day 
collects nearly £1,000,000 yearly 
to carry on its benevolent work, 
which includes homes for the aged 
and infirm, rest homes for women, 
homes for children, convalescent 
homes, rent and food vouchers 
for those who are in need. The 
Legion has more than 5,000 
branches (67 overseas), more than 
3,000 women’s section branches, 
and more than 1,000 clubs. The 
head offices of the organization 
are at 48-4:9 Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.l. 

British Liberation Army. 

Title given to the British and 
Canadian forces engaged in the 
liberation of Europe on and after 
June 6, 1944. The army consisted 
of the 1st Canadian army and the 
British 2nd army, with Polish, 
Belgian, Dutch, and Czecho-Slo- 
valdan formations attached. On 
Aug. 24, 1945, it was announced 
that the title of British Liberation 
Army • would be replaced by that 
of British Army of the Rhine. 
See Allied Expeditionary Force ; 
D-day ; Europe, Liberation of. 
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British Linen Bank. Scottish 
banking company. Founded in 
1746 as the British Linen Company 
for the manufacture of linen, it 
soon extended its operations to 
banking, and by 1763 mercantile 
operations had virtually ceased. 
In Nov., 1919, it was affiliated 
with Barclays Bank, though re- 
taining its individuality. Its 
principal London office is in 
Tiireadneedle Street, E.C. ; the 
head office is 38, St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh. 

British Medical Association. 

Society founded in 1832 to protect 
the prestige and interests of the 
medical profession and to promote 
the medical and allied sciences. 
The organization is a federation of 
local units called divisions which 
each year elect representatives who 
form the governing body. The ex- 
ecutive is an elected council. The 
members, more than 67,000, in- 
clude men and women in all 
branches of medical practice in all 
parts of the British Commonwealth. 
At the annual representative 
meeting and the scientific annual 
meeting matters of current medico- 
social interest and advances in 
clinical medicine arc discussed. 

Activities include not only the 
improvement of the conditions of 
medical practice but also woi’k 
directly in the public interest, 
such as the publication of reports 
on nutrition, physical education, 
industrial health in factories, 
mental health, care of homeless 
children, medical education. Many 
years before the Second Great War 
the association made recommen- 
dations for a general medical 
service for the nation, and sub- 
sequently was concerned with the 
government’s proposals for a 
national health service. Its 
journal is the British Medical 
Journal. The headquarters are 
British Medical Association House, 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.l. 

British Medical Journal, The. 
Weekly organ of the British 
Medical Association. It publishes 
original articles and reports on 
all branches of medical science, 
and informed commentaries on 
various aspects of medicine. 

British Museum, The. One of 
the greatest public institutions in 
the world. Situated in Bloomsbury, 
London, it originated in the pur- 
chase for the nation of Sir Hans 
Sloane’s collections in 1763. These 
collections comprised 60,000 hooks 
and MSS., 23,000 coins and medals, 
about 20,000 natural history speci- 
mens, and a great variety of other 
items. Sloane left his collections 
for the use of the public on con- 


dition that Parliament paid his 
executors £20,000 for them. An 
Act of Parliament was passed ac- 
cepting the trust and arranging fOr 
the raising by lottery of a sum of 
£300,000, two-thirds of which was 
to be divided among prize-winners 
in the lottery, while the remain- 
ing third provided the necessary 
£20,000 for the Sloane collection, 
£10,000 for the Harleian MSS. and 
charters (collected by Harley, Lord 
Oxford), £30,000 for investment to 
provide salaries for officials and 
necessary expenses, and the re- 
mainder for a fitting place in which 
to house the museum. 

In 1754 Montagu House, in Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, was 
purchased for £10,000, and £15,000 
was spent on adapting it to its new 
purpose. The Cottonian collections 
of books and MSS. (made by Sir 
Robert Cotton, 1571-1631), which 
were already public property, and 
the royal collections made by suc- 
CGsaivo sovereigns from the time of 
Henry VII, were added to the 
others, and the whole was named 
the British Museum. 

It was first opened to the public 
on Jan. 15, 1759. For about fifty 
years admission was only granted 
to a small number of persons each 
day it was open, and tickets had to 
be applied for beforehand. It was 
not really accessible to the public 
until 1810. For using the books in 
the libraries, which form an im- 
portant part of the museum, tickets 
have always boon, and still are, 
necessary. To the Sloane and other 
collections which formed but the 
nucleus of the British Museum 
groat additions have been made by 
purchase, bequest, and gift. The 
more notable additions include Sir 
William Hamilton’s antiquities, 
£8,400, 1772 ; Townoley marbles, 
coins, etc., £28,200, 1805-14; Elgin 
marbles, £35,000, 1816 ; Burney 
library, £13,500, 1818 ; George III 
library, 1823. 

Between 1828-57 the old Mon- 
tagu House was demolished and the 
whole museum gradually rebuilt, 
under the architects Sir Robert and 
Sydney Smirke. In 1857 the cir- 
cular domed reading-room, 106 ft. 
high and 140 ft. in diameter, was 
completed. The dome is the third 
largest in the world, after those 
at Buxton and the Pantheon in 
Rome. Visitors, other than 
privileged readers, must apply 
for permission to view. 

The valuable natural history 
collections were removed to South 
Kensington 1880-83 {see Natural 
History Museum). Before the 
close of the century additional 
ground was purchased on the north 
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side of the museum and the ICing 
Edward VII galleries were opened 
in 1914. 

The library, containing several 
million printed volumes, ranged 
on fiftv miles of shelves, is the 
largest in the world. Its general 
catalogue, including the special 
sections dealing with music and 
maps, consists of upwards of 1,000 
large volumes, arranged at circular 
desks in the middle of the great 
reading-room. To this library 
(with some exceptions) must be 
sent a copy of the best edition of 
every book, pamphlet, newspaper, 
etc., published in the U.K. ; news- 
papers are stored at Hendon where 
a reading-room was opened in 1932. 

In the Second Great War, as in 
the First, many valuable objects 
were moved to safer places of 
storage. The British Museum 
received several direct hits by 
aerial bombs. In Sept., 1940, two 
bombs in different raids went 
through the same hole without 
explodmg, but in Nov. the glass 
roof of the new Parthenon gallery 
was destroyed, and in the great 
raid of May 10, 1941, ten galleries 
were wrecked, including the Greek 
vase room and Greek bronze room; 
and 150,000 volumes from the 
main book stack were lost. 

British North America Act, 
1867. Act of the imperial parlia- 
ment at Westminster which created 
the dominion of Canada {q.v.), and 
so set the pattern for the con- 
stitutional development of the 
British Commonwealth. 

British Overseas Airways 
Corporation. A British govt.- 
owned commercial air-line cor- 
poration. It was established in 
Nov., 1939, by the amalgamation 
of Imperial Aii*ways and British 
Airways, and came into operation 
on April 1, 1940, under the chair- 
manship of Sir John (later Lord) 
Reith. In 1946 two new corpora- 
tions were created : British Euro- 
pean Airways to operate services 
within the U.K. and between the 
U.K. and Europe ; and British 
South American Airways Cor- 
poration to operate services be- 
tween the United Kingdom and 
South America, B.O.A.C. re- 
maining responsible for the Com- 
monwealth and North Atlantic 
services. In 1949 British South 
American Airways Corporation 
was merged with B.O.A.C. The 
H.O, of B.O.A.C. is at London Air- 
port ; the London terminal is in 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.l. 

British Petroleum Company 
Limited, The. Large British in- 
dustrial undertaking which pro- 
duces, refines, transports, and 


distributes petroleum and its 
products. With its subsidiary and 
associated concerns it is one of 
the largest oil companies in the 
world. It was founded in 1909 
as the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
Limited to operate an oil conces- 
sion granted by the Persian govern- 
ment to W. K. D’Arcy, a British 
subject, in 1901. Oil in commer- 
cial quantities had been found at 
Maidan-i-Naftun (later re-named 
Masjid-i-Salaiman) in S.W. Pei'sia 
in 1908. A pipe-line was laid to 
the- island of Abadan (g.v.) where 
a refinery was built, and exports 
began in 1912. Other large new 
oilfields were later added, and 
Persian production increased until 
it reached 32,000,000 tons in 1950. 

The original concession was 
revised in 1933, and in 1935 
(because Persia adopted Iran as 
its official name in that year) the 
company’s name was changed to 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company Limi- 
ted, which it retained until Dec., 
1954, when the name British 
Petroleum Company Limited was 
adopted. In 1951 the Persian 
parliament passed legislation de- 
claring ^ the company’s interests 
in Persia to be nationalised. In 
Oct., 1954, a new agreement was 
concluded whereby the operation 
of the Persian oil industry was 
undertaken by an international 
consortium of eight leading oil 
companies, in which Anglo-Iranian 
had a 40 p.c. share. 

The company also had a half 
interest in the oil production of 
Kuwait and approximately a 
quarter interest in that of Iraq 
and Qatar, besides interests in 
various stages of development 
in other parts of the woi’ld. In 
addition, it was the only commer- 
cial producer of petroleum in the 
U.K., where it had refineries at 
the Isle of Grain, Kent ; Llan- 
darcy, Wales ; Grangemouth and 
Pumpherston, Scotland. It had 
refineries abroad, some its own, 
some owned jointly with other 
companies, at Dunkirk and Lavera, 
France ; Antwerp, Belgium ; Ham- 
burg, Germany ; Porto Marghera, 
Italy ; Haifa, Israel ; IMelbourne 
and Kwinana, Australia ; and 
Aden. Its marketing system, 
covering many countries of the 
world, was served by its shipping 
organization, the British Tanker 
Company Limited, w^hich owned 
more than 150 ship.s, one of the 
largest privately owned fleet.s of 
shipping in the world. 

British Pharmaceutical Cod- 
ex, Book, first published in 1907, 
containing information on all 
drugs and medicinal preparations 


in common use throughout the 
British Commonwealth, and on 
all the principal substances which 
were official in the pharmacopoeias 
of France, Germany, and the 
U.S.A. The B.P.C. is revised and 
re-issued ev^ery 5 years. 

British Pharmacopoeia. A 
book containing descriptions and 
standards for medicines, pre- 
parations, materials, and articles 
used in medicine, surgery, or 
midwifery as may be directed by 
the General Medical Council, 
which has the exclusive right to 
publish, print, and sell it. New 
editions and amendments are 
published from time to time. The 
British Pharmacopoeia came into 
existence under the Medical Act, 
1858. Before this act theie had 
been different pharmacopoeias in 
England, Scotland, ixnd Ireland. 

British Railways. Name 
adopted for the railways of the 
U.K. on their nationalisation, Jan. 
1, 1948. They are administered by 
the British Transport Commis- 
sion [q.v.) and are organized into 
six regions : Southern, Western, 
London Midland, Eastern, North 
Eastern, Scottish. After a period 
of experiment uniform colourings 
for locomotives (blue for main line, 
green or black) and coaches (crim- 
son lake, with cream panels added 
for main line, and green for multi- 
ple-unit electric coaches) were in- 
troduced ill 1949. The Transport 
Act, 1953, provided for re-organi- 
zation of the railways, and a 15-year 
plan for modernisation was started 
in Jan., 1955. Its estimated total 
cost was £1,240,000,000 ; one of its 
chief features was the replacement 
on certain lines of steam locomo- 
tives by electric and Diesel traction. 

British Road Services. Title 
of the road haulage services ac- 
quired and operated by the Road 
Haulage Executive on behalf of 
the British Transport Commission. 
By an act of 1947 the govt, took 
over the carriage by road of all 
goods necessitating journeys of 
more than 25 ni. from a dispatch 
point. The only exceptions were 
road services operated by manu- 
facturers transporting their own 
products. In 1952 British Road 
Services were operating 36,000 
vehicles on local and trunk routes. 
An act of 1954 abolished the Road 
Haulage Executive, and returned 
the bulk of road transport to pri- 
vate enterprise. The B.R.S. fleet 
was reduced to 7,750 vehicles, all 
operating trunk services. 

British South Africa Com- 
pany. Chartered company which 
administered Rhodesia 1889-1924. 
The charter, granted July 13, 1889, 
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at the instigation of Cecil Rhodes, 
empowered the company to de- 
velop the territorj' afterwards 
called Rhodesia in which Rhodes 
and his associates had already ob- 
tained concessions. The charter 
was granted for 25 years. The 
company’s powers were partly ad- 
ministrative, as its officers col- 
lected taxes ; but it was also a 
great trading concern. It let out 
land to settlers, encouraged mining 
enterprises, maintained ranches 
and experimental farms, con- 
structed railways, and carried on 
wars with the native Africans. The 
authorised capital was £9,000,000. 

In 1914 the charter w^as tacitly 
renewed for 10 years. The ques- 
tion of the ownership of the land 
was referred to the judicial com- 
mittee of the privy council, which 
in 1918 pronounced that the crown 
was the owner of the unalienated 
land but that the company could 
dispose of it in the ordinary way as 
long as it was responsible for the 
government. From Oct. 1, 1923, 
when Southern Rhodesia began its 
career as a self-governing colony of 
the empire, the company ceased to 
be responsible for the administra- 
tion of the territory, though it 
remained in control of Northern 
Rhodesia for another few months. 

British Standards Institu- 
tion. Organization in the U.K. for 
preparing and issuing standards of 
quality in manufacture and work- 
manship. It was formed in 1901 
when the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, the Iron and Steel 
Institute, and the Institution of 
Naval Architects formed a joint 
engineering standards committee. 
In 1929 the committee was granted 
a royal charter and assumed the 
title British Standards Institution. 
The institution’s standards, al- 
though their acceptance is volun- 
tary, are recognized by the govt, 
and industry as standards of 
national application other than 
those expressly dealt with by 
special acts of parliament. By the 
mid-20th century some 2,500 
British Standards had been issued ; 
they are periodically reviewed. 

Members of the B.S.I.’s 60 in- 
dustry standards committees are 
drawn from industry ; govt, de- 
partments ; and professional and 
scientific and technical bodies. 
They prepare standards authorised 
by the following divisional 
councils: building, chemical, en- 
gineering, and textile. Functioning 
parallel to the divisional councils 
is the council for codes of practice. 

British standards cover : terms 
and definitions ; quality ; methods 


of test ; methods of use (codes 
of practice); safety I'equirements ; 
dimensional requirements. The 
standards are designed to promote 
greater and more economical pro- 
duction ; improved quality and 
easier servicing of products ; ready 
availability of replacement parts ; 
accurate assessment of efficiency of 
apparatus and machinery ; unifica- 
tion of technical terms, symbols, 
and abbreviations ; public safety. 

The B.S.I.’s income derives 
principally from annual subscrip- 
tions from trade associations, tech- 
nical institutions, and firms, sales 
of its publications, and an annual 
government grant. It publishes a 
monthly information sheet and a 
yearbook, together with an annual 
report. The offices of the Institu- 
tion are at 2, Rark St,, London, W. 1 . 

There are similar standards or- 
ganizations in some 38 countries, 
and the International Standards 
Organization integrates their w'ork 
with a view to international 
unification of national standards. 

British Subject, A citizen of 
the United Kingdom and colonies 
or of one of the other units of the 
British Commonwealth. There is 
also a relatively small group of 
persons who are British subjects 
but are not citizens of the U.K. 
and colonies or of any other of 
the Commonwealth countries. 

The principle governing British 
nationality was revolutionised as 
the result of a Commonw'ealth con- 
ference in 1947. Previously there 
had been only one class of British 
subjects, a British subject having 
the same status wdiether he be- 
longed to the U.K. or one of the 
other countries of the Common- 
wealth. This was the rule laid 
down! in the British Nation ahty 
and Status of Aliens Act, 1914, and 
in legislation on similar lines in the 
other countries of the Common- 
wealth as part of a common code. 
The increasing freedom of the self- 
governing countries of the Com- 
monwealth had made it desirable 
that British subjects belonging to 
one of the overseas countries of the 
Commonwealth .should be asso- 
ciated in some particular way with 
that country instead of being 
merely British subjects generally. 
Accordingly a conference of Com- 
monwealth representatives held in 
1947 decided that each country of 
the Commonw'ealth should have its 
own citizenship governed by its 
own laws, but that everyone who 
was a citizen of any Common- 
wealth country should be through- 
out the Commonwealth a British 
subject or Commonwealth citizen. 
There were thus to be nine classes 


of British subjects : Citizens of 
(1) the U.K. and colonies, which 
included the Channel Islands, the 
Isle of Man, and such colonies as 
w'ere not included in any of the 
Commonwealth countries ; (2) 

Canada ; (3) Australia ; (4) New' 
Zealand ; (5) The Union of South 
Africa ; (6) India ; (7) Pakistan ; 
(8) Southern Rhodesia ; (9) Cey- 
lon. There W'as originally a tenth 
class (citizens of Newfoundland) 
until Canada and Newfoundland 
W'ere united in 1949. 

The 1948 Act. The British 
Nationality Act, 1948, passed by 
the U.K. parliament, W'liicli 
brought this new^ principle into 
force so far as concerned the U.K. 
and colonies, contained provisions 
relating to person wdio were British 
subjects on Dec. 31, 1948, i.e. im- 
mediately before the act came into 
force. In general these became 
citizens of the U.K. and colonies if 
they then had certain qualifica- 
tions indicating a connexion with 
the U.K. and colonies — e,ff. if they 
had been born or naturalised in the 
U.K. or the colonies. Whether a 
British subject became a citizen of 
one of the Commonwealth coun- 
tries with which he had a con- 
nexion depended on the law's of 
that country. Persons who on 
Dec. 31, 1948, w'ere British sub- 
jects, but not citizens of any over- 
seas Commonwealth country be- 
cause the country of which they 
W'ere potential citizens had not 
passed a citizenship law', became 
British subjects without citizen- 
ship until such a law w'as passed. 
After the passage of such laws, any 
Britivsh subject who did not become 
a citizen of an overseas Common - 
w’ealth country became a citizen of 
the U.K. and colonies. 

After the act came into force on 
Jan. 1, 1949, citizenship of the 
U.K. and colonies could arise by 
birth, by descent, by registration., 
by naturalisation, or by incorpora- 
tion of territory. All persons born 
within the U.K. and colonies after 
Dec. 31, 1948, are citizens by birth, 
whatever their parentage, save in a 
few exceptional cases (e.g. children 
of members of the diplomatic 
corps). 

A person born outside the U.K. 
and colonies after .Dec. 31, 1948, is 
a citizen of the U.K. and colonies 
by descent if his father was a 
citizen otherw'ise than by descent 
at the time of his birth. If his 
father was a citizen only by 
descent, then the person will not 
in general be a citizen unless, if he 
is born in a foreign country, his 
birth is registered at the U.K. 
consulate or if he is born in a 
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Commonwealth country he, for 
some reason, is not entitled to 
citizenship by birth of that Com- 
monwealth country by its laws. 
Thus, if citizens of the U.K. and 
colonies emigrate, their citizen- 
ship of the UTK.. and colonies per- 
sists for two generations through 
miiles, subject to registration, but 
persists in overseas Commonwealth 
countries for only one generation 
unless the second generation for 
any reason does not ac(][uiro citizen- 
ship of the Commonwealth coun- 
try. Citizenship of the U.IC. and 
colonies is thus more readily re- 
linquished in an overseas Com- 
monwealth country than it is in a 
foreign country where, when it is 
relinquished, the person will 
become an alien. 

A person of full age and capacity 
who is a citizen of any unit of the 
Commonwealth or of the Irish 
Republic is entitled to become a 
citizen of the U.K. and colonies 
by registration on application to 
the Home secretary if he has cer- 
tain qualifications, e.r/. has been 
ordinarily residing in the U.K. for 
12 months. 

The Home secretary has power 
to grant certificates of naturalisa- 
tion to aliens and British pro- 
tected persons who possess certain 
qualifications {see Naturalisation). 

When any territory becomes a 
part of the U.K. and colonies, 
e.g, by conquest, orders in council 
may be made specifying in what 
circumstances persons living in 
or connected with that territory 
may become citizens of the U.K. 
and colonies. 

Married Women. The act 
of 1948 made great changes in the 
nationality law relating to married 
women. Before that act if a 
woman who was a British subject 
married an alien, she ceased to 
he a British subject, and if a 
woman who was an alien married 
a British subject she became a 
British subject. In marriages 
after the act of 1948 came into 
force, a wmman who is a citizen 
of the U.K. and colonies retains 
her U.K. citizenship despite mar- 
riage to an alien ; and an alien 
\voman who marries a U.K. 
citizen does not automatically 
become a U.K. citizen although 
she may become one by registering. 

A woman who lost her British 
nationality by marrying an alien 
before 1949 is considered to have 
been a British subject on Deo. 31, 
1948. The result is that \yhen the 
act of 1948 came into force on 
dan. 1, 1949, such a woman in 
general became a citizen either of 
the U.K. and colonies or of one 


of the overseas Commonwealth 
countries, depending on the coun- 
try with which she had been 
connected — e.g. in which she had 
been born. A woman who had 
acquired British nationality by 
marriage before 1949 with a 
British subject became a British 
subject from Jan. 1, 1949, if her 
husband became a citizen of the 
U.K. and colonies, or would have 
become one had he been alive. 

Ireland. Under the Ireland 
Act, 1949, the Irish Republic 
ceased to he part of the British 
Commonwealth. Its citizens are 
not British subjects, but on the 
other hand they are not aliens 
and in the U.K. are for most pur- 
poses treated as British subjects. 
Certain persons born before Dec. 
6, 1922, in the territory covered 
by the Irish Republic became 
citizens of the U.K. and colonies 
on Jan. 1, 1949, if they satisfied 
certain requirements ; and a 
citizen of Eire (as southern Ireland 
was called during 1937-49) who 
was a British subject on Dec. 31, 
194S, became a citizen of the 
U.K. and colonies if he satisfied 
certain other requirements — e.g. he 
or his father was born within the 
U.K. and colonies. Any citizen 
of the Irish Republic can apply to 
be registered as a citizen of the 
U.K. and colonies if ho has cer- 
tain qualifications, e.g. if he has 
been ordinarily resident in the U.K. 
for 12 months. As he is not an 
alien, he cannot be naturalised. 

British Protected Persons. 
These are persons in a protected 
or trust territory in respect of 
which an order in council has been 
made declaring certain classes of 
the inhabitants to be British pro- 
tected persons. They are not 
British subjects nor are they aliens 
for the purposes of alien restric- 
tions ; but they are aliens to 
the extent that naturalisation as 
citizens of the U.K. and colonies 
is available to them. 

British Transport Com- 
mission. Body responsible in the 
U.K. for public land transport, 
and for port facilities. It w'as 
established under the Transport 
Act, 1947, and at first delegated 
the administration of the services 
which it directs to five executive 
bodies : the railway executive, 
London Transport executive, road 
haulage executive, docks and in- 
land waterways executive, and 
hotels executive. On Jan. 1, 
1948, all the nationalised forms of 
transport were vested in the com- 
mission. The Transport Acst, 1953, 
provided for the reconstitution of 
the commission. As an interim 


measure, under an order of the 
ministry of Transport, the func- 
tions of all the executives except 
London Transport were assumed 
by the commission from Oct. 1, 
1953. Its h.q. is at 222, Mary- 
lebone Road, London, N.W.l. 

British War Medal. Decora- 
tion granted to all ranks of the 
British Imperial, and Colonial 
military, naval, and air forces 
who served overseas between 
Aug. 5, 1914, and Nov. 11, 1918, 
and to naval personnel who 
served in N. Russia 1918-19. The 
medal is of silver. Ribbon : 
orange watered centre with stripes 
of white and black at each aide 
with royal blue borders. 

Britomartis (sweet maiden, or 
maiden rich in blessing). Cretan 
goddess, daughter of Zeus and 
Carme. She was the virgin 
patroness of the chase and fishing, 
and as such eventually became 
identified with Artemis. She was 
worshipped on the islands and 
coasts of the Mediterranean as far 
W. as Marseilles, and at Aegina 
under the name of Aphaea. Early 
myth makes her leap into the sea 
to escape the embraces of Minos, 
king of Crete ; she fell into some 
fishing nets, and was turned into a 
goddess by Artemis. Hcncc she 
shares W'ith Artemis the name of 
Dictynna (Gr. diktgon, net). From 
her disappearance in the sea like 
the setting moon Britomartis is 
sometimes regarded as a moon god- 
dess, another link with Artemis. 

Brittany (Fr. Bretagne). One 
of the provinces into which France 
was divided before the Revolution. 
Earlier still it was an independent 
duchy. In the N.W. of France, it is 
a peninsula bounded seawards by 
the English Channel and the 
Atlantic Ocean ; neighbouring 
provinces were Normandy, Maine, 
Anjou, and Poitou. 

The First Great War brought 
Brittany into closer touch with the 
outside world, and changed the 
outlook of its inhabitants. Un- 
questioning religious faith, form- 
erly widespread, ceased to be 
general. Ready-made clothes re- 
placed the beautiliil Breton cos- 
tume. Legends no longer played so 
large a part in the people’s lives, 
and although some young people 
continued to, use the Breton lan- 
guage, all learned to speak French, 
industry spread, changing dreamy 
peasants into workmen ; emigra- 
tion increased. But the religious 
festivals called “ pardons ” sur- 
vived, the people bringing out 1-heir 
Breton dress for the occasion. 

The chief town of Brittany is 
Rennes. The largest river is the 
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Brittany. Examples oi picturesque Breton costumes rarely worn except on 

special occasions 


Vilaine. The country is rugged; 
but much of it nevertheless is 
devoted to agriculture. 

As Armorica, Brittany formed 
part of the Roman empire. Its 
Celtic inhabitants refused to sub- 
mit to the Frankish kings, and 
kept themselves, in fact if not in 
name, independent. For two cen- 
turies from A.D. 460 Celts from 
Britain, hard pressed by Angles 
and Saxons, poured in and 
brought new life to the country 
that had been devastated by the 
Northmen. It was from this time 
that Armorica was called Brittany. 
About the year 1000 one of the 

hi 

local counts took the title of duke 
of Brittany, and soon Normandy 
and Brittany were at war. Henry 
II of England secured the duchy 
for his son Geoffrey, but when 
Geoffrey’s son Arthur was mur- 
dered by liis uncle John this con- 
nexion came to an end, and 
Brittany passed to another family. 
After 1341 the land was ravaged by 
a struggle between the rival houses 
of Blois and Montfort, each claim- 
ing to have inherited it. In 1364 
Montfort, who was supported by 
England, prevailed, and his suc- 
cessor grew in power. 

The virtual end of Brittany’s 
independence came shortly before 
1500. Duke Francis II joined a 
league against the king of Fi’ance. 
His duchy was invad^, his army 
decisively beaten at Fougeres in 
1488, and he himself forced to sign 
a humihating treaty. He died soon 
after, and his daughter and heiress 
Anne became the object of much 
attention on the part of the princes 
of Europe. Maximilian, the future 
emperor, w'as a suitor, and the 
tw'o were married by proxy. 


Charles VIII of France^ entered 
Brittany with an army and com- 
pelled the duchess to come to 
terms with him. Maximilian was 
repudiated and Anne became the 
wife of the king of Frances 

While Ann lived Brittany re- 
tained much of its independence, 
and in 1532 this was solemnly con- 
firmed by Francis I. Members of 
the royal family filled the office of 
duke, but when, in 1547, one of 
these royal dukes became king as 
Henry II the office was abolished, 
and &e duchy was united to the 
crown of France. The estates 
(parliament) of Brittany endured 
until the Revolution ; and Brit- 
tany was one of the most tranquil 
paxts of France during the 16th, 
17th, and 18th centuries. I’lie 
former province is divided into 
the departments of Loiro-In- 
ferieure, Ille-et- Vilaine, Morbihan, 
C6tes-du-Nord, and Finistdxe. 

Britten, (Edward) Benjamin? 
(h. 1913). British composer and 
pianist whose operas received 
world-wide 
recognition. 

Born at 
Lowestoft, 

Nov, 22, 1913, 
while still at 
school he 
studied piano- 
forte with 
Harold Sam- 
uel and com- 
position with l^niamn Britten, 

Frank Bridge, 

and won a scholarship to the 
R.C.M. The first work to bring 
him international notice was his 
V’ariations on a Theme by Frank 
Bridge, played at the Salzburg 
festival of 1937. During 1939-42 



he was in the U.S.A., where his 
Siiifouia da Requiem, 1940, was 
gdven in New York. The Serenade 
for tenor, horn, and strings was 
given at Wigmore Hall in 1943, 
with Peter Pears and Dennis 
Brain as soloists. The Spring 
Symphony (with solo voices and 
chorus) was performed at the 
Albert Hall in 1950. 

Britten’s compositions have a 
strongly individual style, econo- 
mical as to scoring and with a 
liveliness in mood that made them 
instantly popular. His operas, 
perhaps more favourable to the 
orchestra than to singers, include 
Peter Grimes, 1945 ; The Rape of 
Lucretia, 1946 ; Billy Budd, 
1951 ; Gloriana, 1953 (commis- 
sioned by Elizabeth II for her 
coronation) ; and The Turn of the 
Screw, 1954. In association with 
the English Opera Group, he foun- 
ded Aide burgh annual music festi- 
val. He was made C.H. in 1953. 

Brittleness. The tendency of 
a metal or of a metal article or 
structure to fracture. The brittle- 
ness of a metal is an indefinite 
property, and the term may refer 
to two different faults. (1) A 
material may bo regarded as 
brittle when it breaks easily under 
load with little previous deforma- 
tion. Here brittleness is the con- 
verse of ductility and should not 
be confused with lack of strength, 
for some materials, e.ff. glass 
fibres, have great strength though 
they are very brittle. 

(2) Brittleness may be lack of 
shock-strength, although some 
materials of low shock-strength 
have high ductility. In this sense, 
it is the converse of toughness. 

Brittle Stax or Serpent Stae. 
Marino animal resembling a star 
fish, but with long and slender 
arms wdiich are capable of rela- 
tively rapid movement and do not 
contain extensions of the body 
cavity. Brittle stars usually have 
five arras radiating from a central 
disk which forms the main body. 

Brittle stars are eohinoderms 
belonging to the order Ophivroidea. 
ff’hey derive their popular name 
from a habit of breaking off por- 
tions of theix’ arms when removed 
from the water or otherwise 
interfered with : the broken anns 
are made good by regeneration. ^ 
They are exclusively marine ani- 
mals, and are found in most regions 
of the world. Their favourite 
haunts are sandy or muddy sea- 
bods, but they also hide in the 
crevices of rocks and corals. The 
sexes arc, almost without excep- 
tion, 80 i)arate, and the embryos 
develop into frooly floating larvae 
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which help to bring about the 
wide geographical distribution of 
the different species. Their food 
consists in the main of small 
crustaceans and molluscs, ob- 
tained by capture with the arms or 
by shovelling mud into the mouth. 

" Britton, Colonel. Pseudonym- 
ous B.B.C. broadcaster to occupied 
Europe during the Second Great 
War. He gave instructions in the 
“V” campaign {q-v.) carried out 
by anti-Nazi workers and other 
civilians who w’ere outwardly co- 
operating with the German au- 
thorities but really hampering 
them by sabotage, boycotting, 
etc. It was later revealed that 
“ Colonel Britton ” was Douglas 
Ernest Ritchie (b. 1905) a B.B.C. 
journalist, head of B.B.C. pub- 
licity from 1950. 

Brive la GaiUarde (anc. 
Briva Curretia). Town of France 
in the dept, of Correze, on the 
river CoiTeze, 16 m. S.W. of TuUc. 
It has picturesque old houses and 
the 12th-century church of S. 
Martin. Centre of an area growing 
early vegetables, it makes foie gras, 
luxury preserves, wooden shoes, 
radio valves and sets, and motor 
car bodies. Slate and sandstone 
are quarried near by. Pop. (1954) 
36,088. 

Brixen. German form of 
Bressanone (q^v.), 

Bxixham. Urban dist., sea- 
side resort, and market town of 
Devon, England. Attractively 
situated on the slopes of a hill 
running down to the sea at the 
south end of Torbay, 31 m. S. of 
Exeter, it has a secure harbour 
protected by a breakwater 1,000 
yards long, the h.q. of a fishing 
fleet. There are ship-budding yards 
and an oil fuel station. Paints, 
ferrous and non-ferrous castings, 
and precision tools are made. 
There is a limestone quarry at 
Berry Head, a well-known land- 
mark and viewpoint with a coast- 
guard station and lighthouse, and 
forts built in the Napoleonic Wars. 
William of Omnge landed at 
Brixham in 1688 and there is a 
statue of him in the inner harbour. 
H, F. Lyte, author of the hymn 
Abide With Me, was rector here 
during 1823-44. 

A cavern, 600 ft. long, contain- 
ing bones of many extinct animals, 
was discovered accidentally in 
1858. Pop. (1951) 8,766. 

Brixlegg. Village of Austria, 
in the prov. of Tirol. Picturesquely 
situated on high ground near the 
river Inn, 20 m. by rly. N.E. of 
Innsbruck, it is a summer resort. 
Copper and lead are smelted in 
the vicinity. Pop. (1948) 1,862. 


Brixton. Residential and com- 
mercial district of S.W. London, 
3 m. S. of S. Paul’s, in the metro- 
politan borough of Lambeth. The 
high road from Kennington to 
Streatham runs through it and 
is here a popular shopping centre. 
At the bottom of Brixton Hill 
stand the municipal offices of the 
borough of Lambeth, and Brixton 
parish church. Brixton prison, 
the L.C.C. school of building, and 
the City of London almshouses 
built to celebrate the passing of 
the first Reform Act of 1832, lie 
within it. In Blenheim Gardens 
is a windmill tower. Early in the 
19th century Brixton Hill was the 
residence of many rich merchants. 
The district changed its character 
to include many theatrical lodgings 
and motor-car sale businesses. 
Brixton borough constituency in- 
cludes the dist. of Stockwell. 

Briza (Gr. hrizdn, to nod). 
Small genus of grasses of the 
family Gramineae, most of them 
native to temperate regions. They 
are characterised by their large 
oval spikelets and very slender 
stems. Owing to the lax structure 
of the panicle and the hair-like 
branches, the spikelets are in 
constant motion, 
which has earned 
for them the 
popular names of 
quaking grass 
and totter grass. 

B. maxima is imported from S. 
Europe for use -in floral decoration; 
B. media of British heaths and 
meadows is a favourite ornament. 

Bmo (Ger. Brunn ; Pol. Berno). 
City of Czecho-Slovakia, 115 rn. 
S.E. of Prague at the confluence 
of the Svitava and Svratka rivers, 
capital of the region of a same 
name, formerly the capital of 
Moravia. The old town is surround- 
ed by 19th-centiiry niamxfacturing 
and residential suburbs. The for- 
tress of Spilberk (Spielberg), domi- 
nating the city on the W., was in 
turn residence of the margraves of 
Moravia and an Austrian political 
prison. Silvio Pellico, Italian poet 
and patriot, was imprisoned here. 

Seat of an R.C. bishopric, Brno 
has a 15th-century cathedral. 
The Gothic church of S. James has 
good stained glass, and there are 
fine frescoes in the church of the 
Minorites, Other notable buildings 
are the 16th-century Rathaus and 
the Statthalterei or government 
building, once an Auguatinian 
convent. The Czech university 
here was founded in 1918, and 
there is also a technical college. 

A centre of the cloth industry, 
Brno manufactures wool, cotton. 


silk, textile machinery, motor cars, 
electrical goods, leather, beer, spi- 
rits, flour, sugar, gloves, hardware, 
and armaments, especially the Bren 
gun, which takes its name from 
the citv. There is an airport at 
Cernovice. Pop. (1947) 273,127. 

Brno became a city in 1243. It 
was unsuccessfully besieged by 
the Hussites in 1428 ; by King 
George of Bohemia in 1467 ; by 
the Swedes in 1645 ; by the 
Prussians in 1742. Napoleon made 
it his h.q. before Austerlitz, 1805. 
It was occupied by Hitler’s German 
troops on March 15, 1939, and 
during the Second Great War 
became a supply centre for Ger- 
man armies engaged on the Russian 
front. It was taken by the 
Russians on April 26, 1945. 

Brno region has an area of 
2,876 aq. m. ; pop. (1947) 934,437. 

Broach. Metalworker’s five- 
sided tool for enlarging a hole. 
Broaches are made of hardened 
steel and taper gradually from the 
shank to the point. They are made 
in tiny sizes for watch and clock 
pivot holes, and in a bigger range 
extending from in. diam. to J in. 
The shank is tapered for fitting to 
a wooden handle or foi* holding in 


an adjustable chuck. In use, a 
hole of approximately the correct 
diameter is drilled in the metal, 
aiul then a broach of suitable size 
is inserted and turned until the 
part to be fitted will entcT the hole. 
Broaching is also used to ensure 
that holes in two paired members 
are coincident ; the members are 
gripped in a vice in proper aline- 
inent, and the broach is passed 
through holes in both and rotated. 

Broach. District, sub-division, 
and city in the N. of Bombay state, 
India. The district, enlarged in 
1949 (area 2,911 sq. m.), is famous 
for its cotton, other crops being 
millet, wheat, and tobacco. Tim- 
ber is produced in the E. Broach 
city is one of the oldest seaports 
in western India. It stands on the 
Narbada river, about 200 m. N. 
of Bombay, and makes cotton and 
flour, exporting raw cotton, cereals, 
and some manufactured goods. 
It is a railway and trade centre. 
An English factory, was established 
here in 1616, a Dutch factory in 
1617. Pop. (1961) dist., 706,035 ; 
city, 62,729. 

Broad. River of the U.S.A. 
Rising in the Blue Ridge mts. 
n N. Carolina, it flows S. and 


Broach. Steel tool for enlarging a hole in metal 
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joins the Saluda at Columbia in 
S. Carolina to form the Congaree. 
It is 220 m. long (140 m. navigable). 

Broad Arrow. Mark placed 
on naval and militar}’ stores and 
other government property in the 
United Kingdom; also 
formerly on convicts’ 
clothing. Its use re- 
placed that of the 
rose and crown. An 
inverted pheon or 
broad arrow belongs 
to the arms of the 
Sidney family ; it is mark 
said that Henry Sid- 
ney, earl of Romney, master- 
general of the ordnance in the 17th 
century, used this mark to identify 
government property (slightly sim- 
plified from its heraldic shape), and 
from his day its use continued. 
By an act of 1875 all unauthorised 
persons in possession of goods 
marked wdth the broad arrow are 
liable to a fine. 

Broadbeni , Sib William Henby 
(1835-1907). A British physician. 
The son of a wooUen manufacturer, 
he was born at Lindley, York- 
shire, Jan. 23, 1835. After spend- 
ing two years in his father’s mill, 
he studied medicine in Manchester 
at Owens College and the school 
of medicine. M.R.C.S. in 1857, 
Broadbent was physician to Queen 
Victoria and to Edward VII. He 
was a leading authority on heart 
disease, and devoted much time 
to the treatment of tuberculosis. 
Created baronet 1893, he died 
July 10, 1907. Consult Life, M. E. 
Broadbent, 1909. 

Broadcasting. Transmission 
by radio of speech, music, or other 
sound signals — also of visual 
signals by means of telension — 
to all who care to tune a receiving 
set to the appropriate wave- 
length. (Television, a later de- 
velopment, is, except for British 
law, dealt with under its own head- 
ing.) Sound broadcasting origi- 
nated in the years immediately 
following the First Great War, 
through the enthusiasm of ama- 
teurs who made a hobby of 
“ listening in ” on home-buHt sets 
to the experimental wireless tele- 
phony signals of radio manufactur- 
ing firms ; and through the business 
acumen of those firms, which sought 
to encourage the spread of the 
hobby, and therefore the sale of 
their goods, by making the signals 
more entertaining. 

By 1921 many stations m the 
U.S.A. were transmitting regular 
entertainment to an increasing 
number of listeners, the revenue 
being obtained by the sale of 
** time ” to advertisers Anv 


advertiser or advertising agent 
was free to open a station, and 
there were soon far too many 
competing programmes for the 
limited wave-band available. Clear 
reception became impossible. Onlj^ 
gradually did the competing firms 
combine in their own interests, 
rationalising their transmissions 
so that both transmission and 
reception could he improved. 

Beginnings in the U.K. 

Development in the U.K. was 
slower, being impeded by the 
initial attitude of the Post Ofiice, 
in which all authority for wireless 
communication was vested. An 
experimental station of the Mar- 
coni co. at Writtle, near Chelms- 
ford, which had been transmitting 
as early as 1919, and from which 
Melba had been one of the first 
artists to broadcast, was closed 
down by order. Only after con- 
stant pressure, on the one hand 
from the amateur enthusiasts, 
represented by the Radio Society 
of Great Britain, and on the other 
hand from the radio manu- 
facturers, was the Post Office 
persuaded to relax its attitude. 
Then, because of the few wave- 
lengths available and in view of 
what had happened in the U.S.A., 
the government decided to grant 
a monopoly of broadcasting in 
the U.K. to a single company, 
to be capitahsed and launched 
bv the manufacturers. Revenue 
was to come only from the sale 
of government Hcences for the 
possession of receiving sets. The 
British Broadcasting co. began 
to broadcast regular programmes 
from London, Birmingham, and 
Manchester in Nov., 1922. In 
1927 the responsibility for all 
broadcasting in the U.K. was 
vested in the British Broadcasting 
Corporation and its mono- 

poly remained in force until the 
setting up in 1954 of the Inde- 
pendent Television Authority (g'.u. ), 
which was permitted to derive 
revenue from advertisers. 

Broadcasting developed with 
extraordinary rapidity into one of 
the world’s most highly organized 
industries, an incalculable socio- 
logical and political influence — 
and one which proved a formid- 
able weapon of total warfare. 

Its administration differs in every 
country {see below), but usually 
presents some form of compromise 
between two extremes as exem- 
plified by the U.S.A., where itis free 
of all state control and entirely 
commercial, and Germany undei 
the Nazis, where it was wholly 
tied to the state through the 


ministry of propaganda. Free 
competitive broadcasting is gener- 
ally called the American system ; 
administration involving a measure 
of state control is called the 
European system. The tendency 
under free competition is for 
broadcasting to be lively, enter- 
prising, popular, concerned pri- 
marily with giving the public 
what it wants ; under a measure 
of state control the tendency is 
towards restriction and stereo- 
typed formality. But this gen- 
eralisation need not be pressed 
too far. 

Content oe Broadcasts. In- 
formation, instruction, entertain- 
ment : almost everything that is 
broadcast falls into at least one 
of these categories, though it is 
not easy to establish any hard 
and fast boundary lines between 
them. Among broadcasts that 
are primarily informative are 
public announcements, weather 
'orecasts, time signals, news bulle- 
tins, and direct broadcasts of 
public events as they occur, 
instructional broadcasts comprise 
all those with an educational or 
didactic purpose. Only one stage 
removed from this is broadcast 
propaganda, commercial, political, 
or religious : the advertiser’s pat- 
ter, the electioneering speech, the 
charitable appeal. 

Broadcast Entertainment 

In entertainment music has the 
place of honour, accounting in 
one form or another for 50 p.c. 
of the world’s broadcast output. 
Programmes involving dramatic 
form of some kind have varied in 
popularity ash) quality and achieve- 
ment. Certain conventions were 
quickly evolved for the effective 
presentation of plays and othe:: 
dramatic material in terms of 
pure sound. This was so especial- 
y in the U.K., pre-Nazi Germany, 
and (later) the U.S.A. But 
drama was fated to be one of 
the fields in which television most 
quickly demonstrated its obvious 
superiority as a medium. 

Almost every broadcasting sys- 
tem sets aside regular periods for 
the entertainment of children. 
The broadcasting of religious 
services (as distinct from sermons) 
is in a category of its own. 

Broadcasts made directly from 
public performances in theatres, 
music halls, concert halls, etc., 
like broadcasts of public speeches, 
are addressed only incidentally 
to the radio listener, whom they 
put into the position of a licensed 
eavesdropper. Such broadcasts 
are comparatively unsatisfying 
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except for conveying a sense of 
sharing in an important occasion, 
though judicious commentary may 
help to sustain the listener’s 
sense of his own importance. 
The more usual practice, if an 
audience “ in the flesh ” is desir- 
able for effect, is for the broad- 
casting authority to admit such 
an audience to its own studio 
to fulfil a secondary role ; in the 
best programmes of this kind the 
visible audience become the eaves- 
droppers, the performance itself 
being directed primarily at the 
unseen audience. 

The use of gramophone records, 
invaluable in the earliest experi- 
mental days, has developed into 
the pre-recording of many pro- 
grammes, ensuring a wider choice 
of performers, a greater approxi- 
mation to perfection in perform- 
ance, and above all the opportunity 
of unlimited and exact repetition. 

The potentialities of broad- 
casting as a political instrument 
became increasingly clear during 
the 1930s. In a British house of 
commons debate of 1932 many 
speakers dealt with it only as a 
new means of electioneering. It 
was left to Nazi Germany to 
exploit its political power to the 
full. The Nazi propaganda mini- 
stry openly declared broadcasting 
to be a means of “ psychological 
infection,” declaring that “ even 
its cultural, entertainment, and 
current history broadcasts serve 
a higher political order.” Mass 
listening in Germany was en- 
couraged, and later enforced. 
Collective listening has also been 
developed in other countries under 
a totalitarian regime, notably in 
the U.S.S.R. 

Broadcasts to other Countries 

The U.S.S.R., whose own radio 
transmissions, like those of India, 
are necessarily multilingual, was 
also the first country to introduce 
broadcasts to other countries in 
their own tongues. Germany 
and Italy quickly followed. Ger- 
man broadcasts in English began 
in 1933. By the time the B.B.C. 
tentatively began its foreign lan- 
guage broadcasts in 1938, Italy 
was transmitting regularly in 18 
languages ; during the Second 
Great War the number broadcast 
regularly by the B.B.C. increased 
to between 40 and 50. 

Erom the outset of the Second 
Great War all belligerents showed 
themselves acutely aware of the 
importance of broadcasting as a 
means of stimulating confidence at 
home, undermining the morale of 
opponents, and persuading neutral 


states of the justice of their cause 
and the certainty of their victory. 
It was recognized as the readiest 
means of issuing public instruc- 
tions at moments of emergency, 
e.g. during invasion or under 
bombardment. In Great Britain 
the Home Guard sprang into 
existence overnight as the result 
of a broadcast by Anthony Eden, 
May 14, 1940. The forces of the 
Free French rallied in response to 
a broadcast by Gen. de. Gaulle, 
June 27, 1940. Churchiirs radio 
speeches during the same summer 
produced a direct tonic elfect on 
British people such as could have 
been achieved in no other way. 

War-time Broadcasting 

Attempts at jamming and inter- 
ference had been expected and 
to some extent anticipated ; but 
in the event they were relatively 
rare and usually half-hearted. 
Germany was content with impos- 
ing the death penalty for listening 
to broadcasts from other countries. 
Its own radio, being long geared 
to propaganda, was at first most 
skilfully directed against the 
morale of its opponents. German 
broadcasts to French soldiers 
during the winter of 1939-40 
undoubtedly contributed to the 
disruption which led to the defeat 
of France. 

In broadcasts to neutrals Ger- 
many lost ground by the over- 
statement of its case and too 
obvious distortion of the facts. 
By comparison British broadcast- 
ing was gradually able to achieve 
a world- wide reputation for honest 
statement which stood its cause, 
and later that of the Allies, in 
good stead. 

British broadcasting also fulfilled 
a peculiarly important war-time 
function in providing a means 
whereby the people of German- 
occupied Europe could maintain 
contact with their own exiled 
governments and with the Allied 
cause. The B.B.C.’s own broad- 
casts to occupied Europe were not 
only a constant stimulus to 
courage and hope, but after 1941 
became a direct incentive to 
resistance, a rallying- cry to all 
underground forces working against 
the Nazis. 

As long as the effective range 
of television transmission remains 
liniited, it is probable that the 
transmission ct sound broadcasts 
to other countries will retain, for 
better or worse, its political 
importance, though the number 
of those who listen to such broad- 
casts may weU decline. Otherwise 
it would seem that in the matter 


of imparting information, instruc- 
tion, and entertainment alike, the 
future, if not indeed the present, 
is with television — and the socio- 
logical results are even more 
incalculable. 

Bibliography. The Story of 
Broadcasting, A. R. Burrows, 1924 ; 
Broadcasting, H. Matheson, 1933 ; 
Broadcasting and a Changing 
Civilization, E. H. Robinson, 1935 ; 
La Radiodiffusion, Puissance Mon- 
diale, A. Huth, 1937 ; The Power 
Behind the Microphone, P. Eckers- 
loy, 1941 ; Radio Today, A. Huth, 
1942 ; Voices in the Darkness, 
T. Lean, 1943 ; Radio Networks and 
the Federal Govt. (U.S.A.), T. B. 
Robinson, 1943 ; Radio Heute und 
Morgen, A. Hath, 1944. 

British Law relating to 
Broadcasting. No one may, 
with a few exceptions, use a 
wireless telegraphy station or 
apparatus without a licence from 
the postmaster-general and fees 
may be charged with certain 
exceptions — e.g, for reception, to 
a blind person. It is an offence to 
use any wireless telegraphy appa- 
ratus to receive messages which 
the person using the set is not 
authorised to receive — e.g. secret 
police messages. 

With certain limitations the 
postmaster-general is compelled 
without fee to grant to a British 
subject an experimental licence 
for scientific research. 

To check interference, there are 
an advisory committee and an 
appeal tribunal. The postmaster- 
general consults the advisory 
committee as to regulations to 
check interference by apparatus 
likely to cause it. When the 
postmaster-general considers that 
apparatus does not comply with 
the requirements of the regula- 
tions, he notifies the person in 
possession of the apparatus or its 
manufacturer or importer, pro- 
hibiting the use or sale of the 
apparatus. An appeal lies to 
an appeal tribunal. The use of 
any apparatus with the deliberate 
object of interfering is an offence. 

By the Defamation Act, 1952, 
broadcasting of words (which 
includes pictures, visual images, 
gestures, and other methods of 
signifying meaning) by means of 
wireless telegraphy is treated as 
a publication in permanent form — 
i.e. as libel and not slander. 
This distinction is important, as 
frequently words which are action- 
able as libellous if in permanent 
form — e.g. wiitten — would not 
be actionable as slanderous if 
merely spoken. 

To use a radio or television in 
public, even if no charge is made — 
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e.g. in the public rooms of an hotel 
or in a public house bar — will, 
if there is broadcast any matter 
which is copyright matter, be 
an infringement of copyright if 
permission is not obtained from 
the owner of the copyright or his 
agent — e.g. the Performing Right 
Society and also possibly Phono- 
graphic Performance Ltd. when 
a gramophone record is broadcast. 

As the result of a report, 
published in 1952, of a copyright 
committee set up by the board 
of Trade, and owing to the immi- 
nence of commercial television, a 
bill was introduced into parliament 
in 1955, and enacted in 1956, 
which conferred a new right 
called the television exhibiting 
right on the British Broadcasting 
Corporation or the Independent 
Television Authority. This pro- 
hibited anyone from exhibiting 
without permission any television 
broadcast (including any accom- 
panying sounds), or any recording 
of it, in public. This new right 
was in addition to any copyiaght 
there might be in what was being 
televised, and indeed is of the 
greatest importance -where w'hat 
is being televised is in fact not 
protected by copyright— e.g'. a 
television broadcast of a sports 
meeting or a game. This new 
right made it possible for the 
B.B.C. or programme contractors 
through the I.T.A. to prevent other 
persons from showing in public 
any television broadcast of a 
spectacle made by arrangement 
with the promoters. 

It did not confer a similar 
right in respect of a broadcast of 
sounds only. 

Control in Other Countries. 
The B.B.C. is a public corporation 
established by royal charter ; it 
is not controlled by a government 
miaistrj\ But in many other 
countries there is direct minis- 
terial control of broadcasting. In 
Bulgaria the state radio is con- 
trolled by the council of ministers, 
in Czecho-Slovakia by the minis- 
try of culture, in Burma by the 
ministry of information. There is 
also direct government control of 
broadcasting in Ceylon and China. 

Australia uses two systems — 
the government-owned Australian 
Broadcasting Commission and the 
privately owned commercial sta- 
tions. In South Africa, broad- 
casting is run by a public cor- 
poration responsible to the South 
African parliament and operating 
both commercial and non-com- 
mercial programmes. In the 
U.S.A, all but a few radio stations 
are privately owned and produce 


commercially sponsored pro- 
grammes. In South America, 
w'hile some of the broadcasting 
stations are government run, most 
of them are privately owmed and 
carry advertisements. Japan also 
has a dual system of broadcasting 
with privately owned commercial 
stations, and, running in parallel, 
the Japanese Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, a chartered public service 
organization. The de^ee of gov- 
ernment control exercised over it 
has been the subject of public 
debate for some time. In the 
Federal German Republic broad- 
casting is conducted by seven 
regional corporate bodies free 
from state control. In the Nether- 
lands the state owns the trans- 
mitters and the broadcasting time 
is shared by an association of five 
religious, cultural, and political 
organizations. 

Broadcasting in the U.S.S.R. is 
directed by the ministry of educa- 
tion and the ministry of communi- 
cations. There are also more than 
a hundred regional radio com- 
mittees administering regional pro- 
grammes in 70 languages, India 
has a state-owmed radio directed 
by the ministry of information and 
broadcasting which provides its 
listening population at home with 
broadcasts in the 16 major ver- 
nacular languages. 

While in countries like the 
U.S.A. and Sweden there are very 
few homes without a radio set, 
in India, Morocco, Albania, Yugo- 
slavia, Jordan, Indonesia, Burma, 
and other Asian and African terri- 
tories less than 10 p.c. of homes 
have one. In some countries a 
high proportion of listeners do not 
have ordinary valve radio sets hut 
what is called “ w’ired broadcast- 
ing ” or “ rediffusion,” a form of 
set receiving via telephone lines 
a limited choice of radio pro- 
grammes. In the Communist 
countries of central and eastern 
Europe, and in China, the propor- 
tion of homes with this type of 
equipment is increasing ; they can 
receive only government- controlled 
programmes, nearly all nationally 
originated. In Switzerland and 
the Netherlands, where rediffusion 
is common, a choice of programmes 
originating from France, Belgium, 
Germany, Italy, and the B.B.C. is 
offered. The wired broadcasting 
service in Malta includes pro- 
grammes from the U.S.A., Canada, 
Italy, and the B.B.C. ; that in the 
West Indies programmes from 
the U.S.A., the Netherlands, Can- 
ada, and the B.B.C. 

In the 1950s many countries 
introduced a better technical sys- 


tem for national sound broadcast- 
ing, using transmitters that radi- 
ate on very high frequency 
(V.H.F.), i.e. on w^avelengths 
which are shorter than those used 
for ordinary short w^ave, long- 
range broadcasting. They offer 
much clearer reception though 
they serve smaller primary areas. 
Very high frequency transmitters 
are used extensively in the U.S.A., 
Germany, Great Britain, and 
Italy, and, on a smaller scale, in 
France, Canada, the Netherlands, 
the U.S.S.R., some of the Latin 
American republics, Switzerland, 
Morocco, Finland, Israel, and other 
territories. 

In the international sphere 
broadcasting is under the juris- 
diction of the International Tele- 
communication Union, which has 
a consultative committee to deal 
with matters concerning radio. 
The I.T.U. allocates radio fre- 
quencies to the different users in 
order to prevent interference 
between the radio stations of 
different countries, and keeps a 
register of these allocations, which 
are not constant but vary accord- 
ing to the time of day and the sea- 
son. Consult World Communica- 
tions, published by U.N.E.vS.C.O. ; 
World Radio Handbook for Lis- 
teners, Copenhagen ; Guide to 
Broadcasting Stations (Iliffe & 
Sons Ltd.). 

Broadcloth. Fine woollen 
cloth ; so called because it is 
w'oven very wide to allow for 
shrinkage. One type, woven from 
West of England woollen yarns 
in very wide widths, is shrunk 
during finishing by about 33 per 
cent. The term broadcloth is 
sometimes used for the fine cloth 
from wdiicli are made the suits 
worn by the clergy. 

Broadhalfpexmy Down. Lo- 
cality of Hampshire, England, 
near the village of Hambledon, 10 
m. N. of Portsmouth. Here c. 1750 
originated cricket in a recognizably 
modern form. The Hambledon 
club had its birth at the Bat 
and Ball inn on the down. See 
Hambledon ; Nyren. 

Broad Law (O.E. Jilaw, hill, 
mound). Mountain of Peebles- 
shire, Scotland. It is 12 m. S.W. 
of Peebles, and its alt, is 2,754 ft. 

Broadmoor. State institution 
in Berkshire, England, for persons 
who w'ould formerly have been 
classed as criminal lunatics. It is 
2 m. from Wellington College rail- 
W'ay station. Opened in 1863, 
it can accommodate 700 inmates. 

Broads, The. Low-ljfing dis- 
trict in the E. of England, mainly 
in Norfolk, but partly in Suffolk. 
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The Broads. Oulton Broad, on the Waveney, 2 miles !rom Lowestoft 


It consists of a number of shallow 
meres connected by dykes with 
the rivers Yare, Bure, Waveney, 
Thume, and Ant, and is navigable 
by small sailing boats and motor 
boats drawing up to 4 ft. The 
meres alternate with expansive 
reed marshes, the haunt of water- 
fowl. Among the principal broads 
are Wroxham, Salhousc, Horning, 
Barton, Oulton, Hoveton Great, 
Hoveton Little, Ranworth, Hick- 
ling, Filby, Rollesby, and Ormes- 
by. The district, a popular resort, 
covers 5,000 acres. Oonsidt The 
Broads, R. H. Mottram, 1952. 


it has a maximum breadth of 25 
m. and affords secure anchorage. 
There are extensive coal-beds in 
the neighbourhood. 

Broadstairs and St. Peter’s. 
Urb. dist. and seaside resort in the 
Isle of Thanet, Kent, England, 
2 m. N.E. of Ramsgate. It has a 
fishing-boat pier and bathing 
establishments, and exports filter- 
sand. It was immortalised by 
Dickens, who here made his sum- 
mer residence 1837-51 at Fort 
House, popularly but erroneously 
identified with Bleak House 


the sabre and claymore. The broad- 
sw'ord used in fencing is a modifi- 
cation of the 16th century thrust- 
ing rapier. See Fencing ; Sword. 

Broadway. Parish and village 
of Worcestershire, England. It is 
5 m. to the S.E. of Evesham by 
railway, and is situated in the 
Cotswold Hills at the foot of 
Broadway, or Fish, Hill. There are 
16th- and 17th-century stone 
houses, a building thought to have 
been the manor house of the 
abbots of Pershore, and a Tudor 
inn. Tudor Snowshill Manor, occu- 
pied by the National Trust in 1951, 
lies 3 m. 8. Pop. (1951) 2,564. 

Broadway. One of the prin- 
cipal streets of New York city. It 
runs northward the length of 
Manhattan I., diagonally across 
the “ grid,” becoming the con- 
tinuation of 11th avenue at 106th 
street. The total length is 18 m. 
Between 34th and 59th streets 
it intersects New York’s amuse- 
ment centre, where its many 
lights have earned it the name of 
“ the great white way.” By day 


Broadsheet or Broadside. 
The earliest form of popular 
orinted literature, generally a bal- 
ad or sensational narrative on a 
single sheet of paper. Though 
generally superseded by the chap- 
book in the 18th century, the broad- 
sheet continued to be issued for 
Last Dying Speeches of executed 
malefactors well into the 19th cen- 
tury. Up to the 20tli, popular 
songs were sold as broadsheets. 

Broadside. Discharge by a 
warship of every gun that will bear 
upon or within a few points of 
the beam. In tlie days of sailing 
ships, when guns were ranged 
round the sides, only one half of 
the guns could he fired. The term 
“ broadside ships ” was applied to 
some early British ironclads of 
similar design to distinguish them 
from those in which the guns were 
otherwise disposed. Modern battle- 
ships have all their heavy guns 
mounted on the centre-line, and 
thus can concentrate their entire 
main armament on either beam. 

The fighting power of warships 
was formerly compared on the 
basis of their broadside fire, i.e. 
the total weight of the projectiles 
fired in one round from each gun 
that bore on the beam discharged 
simultaneously. The salvo, the 
firing of alternate guns in turrets, 
is now in general use in preference 
to the broadside. See Battleship : 
Guns and Gunnery. 

Broad Sound. Inlet of Centra’ 
district, Queensland, Australia. 
Extending inland for about 55 m. 



• Broadstairs. Main bay ol this popular East Kent seaside resort 


The town was bombed in 1917, and 
on many occasions in the vSecond 
Great War. Pop. (1951) 16,082. 

Broadsword. 8 word with a 
broad blade, and one or both edges 
sharpened, primarily designed for 
inflicting heavy cutting blows. 
This type of weapon was the most 
common until about the 16th cen- 
tury, when the light Italian thrust- 
ing rapier began to displace it. 


Broadway is considerably less 
attractive. The street was named 
breede weg (broad way) by early 
Dutch settlers. 

Broadwood, John (1732-1812). 
Founder of a British firm of piano- 
forte makers. Born at Cockburna- 
path, Berwickshire, he came to 
London in 1761, and in 1770 
entered into partnership with 
Tschudi, a Swiss manufacturer of 


The broadsword was provided harpsichords. In 1783 he took out 
with a point for thrusting from the his first patent for a new con- 
1 3th century, hut was used mainly struction of the pianoforte. In 
for cutting until the later date. the same year he became sole 
It was a favourite weapon of the proprietor of the business, and in 
swashbucklers and bullies of the 1795 the firm of Broadwood and 
Elizabethan period, and the English Sons was established, 
became more and more expert in Brobdingnag. An imaginary 
its use as mail and similar defen- country described in Swift’s Gulli- 
sive armour died out, while it was ver’s Travels as peopled by a race 
and is the national 

weapon of the High- ^ ' 'rtTl 4 

land clans. Provided — — , .i...,. .d SU* .* 

■ 1 


with one sharp edge 

an.d a point, it is . >. w.^ . ..... 

represented today by 



Broadsword used by Oliver Cromwell. 1649 
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of men as tall as a church spire. 
Hence the term brobdingnagian has 
come to be applied to anything of 
gigantic size. See Gulliver’s Travels. 

Broca, Paul (1824-80). French 
anatomist and anthropologist. Bom 
at Sainte-Foy-la-Grande, June 28. 
1824, he became professor of sur- 
gical anatomy in Paris in 1849. 
Notwithstanding his researches on 
the brain — the seat of speech is 
called Broca’s convolution — he is 
best known as a pioneer of modem 
anthropology. Founder and life- 
secretary of the Anthropological 
Society of Paris, and founder in 
1872 of La Revue d’ Anthropologic, 
he discussed the physical characters 
of prehistoric man, and established 
modern craniometry. He died in 
Paris, July 9, 1880. 

Brocade (Span, brocadoy em- 
broidered). Term applied gener- 
ally to fabrics richly wrought with 
a raised pattern, usually of sUk 
and sometimes with gold and 
silver threads. In a true brocade 
the ornamentation is brocaded or 
broached on the ground fabric 
with floating threads, but stuffs 
with merely an appearance of such 
stitching are often called brocades. 
Brocade seems to have been first 
made by the Chinese, and to have 
found its way to Europe through 
the Saracens. In the 14th century 
Florence, Genoa, Venice, and other 
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Broccoli. Improved early purple sprout- 
ing broccoli. Above: Mammoth spring; 
white broccoli 


, * known), Suther- 

, land, Orkney, 

“ ■ ' ‘ Shetland, and the 

western isles, but 
a few examples 
exist farther south, 
the southernmost 
being near Stirling 
^ and Galashiels and 
in Berwickshire. 
Typical examples 
are Keiss, Caith- 
ness ; M 0 u s a , 

Shetland ; Dun 
Broch. One o! these prehistoric round towers in the Telve Inverness • 

Dun Durnagil, 

Italian towns, and, later, Lyons Sutherland ; Dun Carloway, Lewis, 
produced fine brocades. The art of The brochs date from about the 
making it was probably introduced beginning of the Christian era, or a 
into England by French refugees little earlier. Many continued in 
in 1685, and Spitalfiolds became use until the 5th and 6th centuries, 
famous for its brocade. They reflect a period of unrest and 

Broccoli. Biennial plant. Bras- coastal raiding, when local chiefs 
sica oleracea hotnjtis, of the family found it prudent to have castle- 
Cruciferae, widely cultivated as a like buildings in which they could 
vegetable. It grows to 2 ft. in take refuge. The brochs have a 
height. There are numerous superficial resemblance to the 
varieties, of tw^o main types : one stone towers, nuraghe^ of Sardinia, 
with a large cauliflower-like head, but the nuraghe were roofed and 
the other (sprouting broccoli) pro- belong to an earlier period, 
ducing numerous small white or Brock, Sm Isaac (1769-1812). 
purple flower-clusters each .sur- British soldier. Born in Guernsey, 
rounded by small leaves. The Oct. 6, 1769, he entered the army 
flower-buds of both types are cut and was sent to Canada in 1802. 
for use while they are still tightly In 1810 he was put in command 
compacted. of troops in Upper Canada, 

Seed is sown outdoors from early which he defended against the 
April to early May ; first, varieties ^^S^st he 

for autumn and winter use ; next, defeated General HuJl at Detroit, 
those for early spring ; last, those and was hnigh ed, but on Ckt.l3 he 
for May and June. The seedlings Queenston Heights 

are transplanted 4 ms. apart each c. 

way, and m June and July about Upper Canada/’ and BrockviUe, 
20 ins.^ apart in rows 2 it. apart. Ontario, is named after him. 

There is also a perennial broccoli Brock, Sir Osmond db Beauvoir 
with a sma.U cauliflower-like cen- (1869-19i7). British sailor. Son 
tral head and with up to nine of a naval officer, he entered the 
smaller heads branching out around navy in 1882. In 1904 he was 
it. For all types, a really firm root- made a captain, and in 1915 a 
run in good soil is essential. rear-admiral. Meanwhile he had 
There is no structural difference served as assistant director ol 
between broccoli and cauliflower ; naval mobilisation, and had ob- 
but broccoli is the hardier and is bained other experience of staff 
not quite such tender eating, work. In the First Great War, he 
Broch (Old Norse borg, strong- led the Princess Royal into action 
hold). A type of Early Iron Age at the Dogger Bank and Jutland, 
fort or tower found in the north of In Nov., 1916, he was made chief 
Scotland. It is a circular, tower- of staff to the C.-in-C. (Beatty) of 
like structure, 30 to 40 ft. in dia- the grand fleet, and in 1919-21 
meter, with massive dry-stone was a lord of the admiralty, 
walls 12 to 16 ft. thick, in which He was C.-in-C. Mediterranean, 
ire rooms or cells opening on to a 1922-25, and Portsmouth, 1926- 
central courtyard. The courtyard 29. He died Oct. 14. 1947. 

was roofless, and often had a Brook, Sni Thomas 0.847-1922). 
rerandah round it There was a g sculptor. Bom at Wor- 

ungle, narrow entrance with a the local 

guard-chamber. The broch usuaUy g^hool of art, and, coming to 
; -itood with an encircling rampart London in 1866, entered the R.A. 
- and ditch. The greatest number of schools. Later he became the 
brochs are to be found around the pupil, and assistant of J. H. Foley, 
coast in Caithness (where 145 are His works tncludc the bronze bust 
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Sir Thomas Brock at work on the huge 
figure of Victory which surmounts the 
Queen Victoria Memorial, London 


of Lord Leighton (1893) and the 
Leighton Monument in S. Paul’s 
Cathedral (1900) ; the marble bust 
of Queen Victoria (1901) and the 
statues of that queen at Hove and 
Birmingham (1901) ; the Moment 
of Peril (1880) and the Eve (1900), 
both in the Tate Gallery. He was 
responsible for the designs for the 
coinage of 1893 and for the Queen 
Victoria Memorial in the Mall. 
Elected R.A. in 1891, knighted in 
1911, he died Aug. 22, 1922. 

Brocken or Blooksberg (anc. 
Moris Bructerus). Mt. of central 
Germany, famous in legend. The 
highest point in the Harz Mts. 
(3,730 ft.), its bare summit is 
reached by a railway and by two 
carriage roads. In heathen times, 
and long after the introduction 
of Christianity, it was a place of 
worship where certain rites were 
celebrated on the eve of May 1. 
The “ spectre ” of the Brocken is 
an optical phenomenon, seen when 
the sun is on one side, mists are 
on the other, and the summit is 
free from clouds. In such circum- 
stances the shadows of the moun- 
tain and the objects thereon are 
thrown in enormous size on to the 
wall of fog. In German legend 
the mt. is associated with the 
witches’ festival of Walpurgis 
Night {q.v.). 

Brockenhurst. A village of 
Hampshire, England. It is on 
the rly., lying between South- 
ampton, to N.E., and Bourne- 


mouth, to S.W., about 14 ra. 
from each. Tow'ards the S. edge 
of the New Forest, it is a centre 
for walking parties and visitors to 
the forest. The only industries 
concern timber and the forest 
ponies. Pop. (1951) 2,387. 

Brockhnrst, Gerald Leslie 
(b. 1890). A British painter. 
Brockhurst was born in Birming- 
ham and studied art at R.A. 
schools in London, winning the 
studentship given by the K.A. 
council in 1913, as well as other 
awards. Later he became a mem- 
ber of the committee of British 
Artists’ Exhibitions, and in 1928 
he was a member of the jury of 
the international exhibition at 
Venice, becoming A. R.A. in the 
same year. In 1937 Brockhurst 
was elected a member of the Royal 
Academy and was also a member 
of the Royal Society of Portrait 
Painters. A fine draughtsman, he 
represented the academic and 
traditional style. He went to the 
U.S.A. in 1939. 

Brockram. Coarse limestone- 
bearing sedimentary breccia found 
in Cumberland and Westmorland. 
The word is a local synonym for 
breccia, both meaning broken. It 
consists of old screes and wash-out 
material of lower Permian age 
lying along the W. Pennine slope, 
especially in the vale of Eden 
between Appleby and Carlisle. 
The lower beds, about 1(X) ft. 
thick, mostly comprise Carboni- 
ferous limestone pebbles and 
fragments in a sandy matrix of 
reddish-brown colour. In higher 
horizons the contained rock- 
fragments were derived from beds 
of pre-Carboniferous age. 

Brock’s Benefit. Popular 
name for a display of fireworks 
made by Messrs. C. T. Brock and 
Co., held at the Crystal Palace 
(q.v.) at dusk on Thursdays in 
the late summer up to 1936. The 
performance lasted half an hour, 
followed a sot pattern of rockets, 
star-shells, and ground pieces, and 
closed with a green light. 


Brockton. City of Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A., in Plymouth co. It is 
20 m. S. of Boston, on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford rly. 
Famous as a shoe-making centre, 
it also makes shoemakers’ tools, 
wood and paper boxes, and food 
products, and has printing works. 
Settled in 1700, on land sold in 
1649 by the Indians to Miles 
Standish and John Alden for 
£7,105, and originally called 
Bridgewater, it was incorporated 
as North Bridgewater 1821, 
changed its name to Brockton in 
1874, and became a city 1881. 
Pop. (1950) 62,860. 

Brockville. Town of Ontario, 
Canada. Capital of Leeds co., it 
is on the St. Lawrence rri^cr, 138 
miles by rly. S.W. of Montreal. 
An important rly. junction, it is 
a port of call for the St. Lawrence 
steamers. It exports dairy products 
and manufactures agricultural im- 
plements, hardware, carriages, 
white lead, gloves, leather, chemi- 
cals, and machinery. It was 
named after Sir Isaac Brock (q.v.). 
Pop. (1951) 12,301. 

Brockway, Arc hibal d Fen n er 
(b. 1888). British politician and 
publicist. He was born at Calcutta 
and educated at Eltham College, 
and served several terms of 
imprisonment as a conscientious 
objector to military service, IQW-' 
18. Appointed general secretary 
of the Independent Labour party, 
ho was Labour M.P. for East 
Leyton, 1929-31, contesting Car- 
diff as an l.L.P. candidate in 
1942- He was editor of the Now 
Leader, 1926-29 and 1931-46, and 
political secretary of the I.L.P., 
1939-46. In 1947 ho joined the 
Labour party, becoming M.P. for 
Eton an€l Slough, 1950. Among 
his numerous pub. works are A 
New Way with Crime, 1929 ; In- 
side the Left, 1942 ; Death I’ays a 
Dividend (with F. Mullally), 1944. 

Brockwell Park. London plea- 
sure ground. It is in the borough 
of Lambeth between Herne Hill and 
Tulse Hill. Once the property of 



Brocken. On this high, bare summit oi the Harz Mts. are a hotel, meteoro- 
logical observatory, and observation tower 
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Broderers’ 
Company arms 


the Blades family, it was made 
over to the public in 1892. 

Brod. Fortified town and dis- 
trict of Croatia. Yugoslavia. The 
twin towns of Bosanski-Brod and 
Slavon ski -Brod are 145 in. W. of 
Belgrade and are situated on the 
banks of the river Sava, where the 
rly. crosses the river on the way to 
Serajevo in Bosnia. The inhabit- 
ants are a mixture of Serbs and 
eVoats. 

There is another Brod in Yugo- 
slavia, 34 miles S. S.W. of Skoplje 
(Uskub), 

Broderers’ Company. London 
City livery company. It was incor- 
porated in 1561, and its hall once 

stood in Gutter 
Lane, E.C., being 
known in the 
19th century as 
Embroiderers’ 
HaU. It now 
has no hall The 
office is at 7, New 
Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, W.C.2. 

Brodeur, Louis Philippe 
(1862-1924). Canadian politician. 
Bom at Beloeil, Quebec, Aug. 21, 
1862, he was educated at S. Hya- 
cinthe college and Laval univer- 
sity, and in 1891 entered the do- 
minion house of commons as a 
follower of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. In 
1896 he was made deputy speaker 
and in 1900 speaker. In 1904 he 
became minister of inland revenue 
in the Liberal cabinet, and in 1906 
he was transferred to the ministry 
of marine and fisheries. Respon- 
sible for the Naval Act of 1910 and 
the first head of Canada’s navy, 
he did much to protect Canadian 
fisheries and navigation on the St. 
Lawrence. In 1911 Brodeur left 
office with his party and was made 
a judge of the supreme court of 
Canada. He died Jan. 2, 1924. 

Brodick. Parish and village on 
the isle of Arran, Buteshire, Scot- 
land. A favourite resort on Brodick 
Bay, it has a fine beach and a 
landing-pier. Near by is Brodick 
Castle, 19th-eentury, on the site of 
an older castle. Pop. (1951) 1,424. 

Brodie, Sm Bbkjamtn Collins 
(1783-1862). British surgeon. The 
son of a Wiltshire clergyman, he 
studied at S. 

George’s Hosp., 

London. Hav- 
ing taken his 
degree, he was 
surgeon there 
from 1805 un- 
til his death, 

Oct, 21, 1862. 

B r o d i e a t- 

Sir Benjamin Brodie- 
IV, 1820, and British surgeon 


was surgeon to William IV, 
who made him a baronet in 1834, 
and to Queen Victoria. His col- 
lected works, including his Auto- 
biography, were edited by C. Haw- 
kins in 1865. His son. Sir Benjamin 
CoUins Brodic (1817-80 ), the second 
baronet, was professor of chemistry 
at Oxford during 1865-80 and 
made important investigations 
into carbon and graphite. 

Brodie, William (d. 1788). 
Scottish criminal. Born in Edin- 
burgh, the son of a cabinet-maker 
and town 
councillor, he 
succeeded to 
his father’s 
business, and 
was a deacon 
councillor of 
Edinburgh. A 



WiUiam Brodie, 
Scottish criminal 

From an old engravtno 



gambler from 
boyhood, he 
became the 
leader of three 
accomplished 

burglars, whose robberies in 1787 
were numerous and successful. The 
burglars remained undetected until 
March, 1788, when after a robbery 
at the excise office in Canongate, 
one of the trio turned king’s evi- 
dence. Brodie escaped to Am- 
sterdam, but was subsequently 
arrested and hanged in Edinburgh, 
Oct. 1, 1788. The play. Deacon 
Brodie (1879), by R. L. Stevenson 
and W. E. Henley, produced 1884 
at Prince’s Theatre, London, deals 
with him. Consult Trial of Deacon 
Brodie, ed. W. Roughead, 1906. 

Brodsky, Adolph (1851-1929). 
Russian musician. Bom at Tagan- 
rog, Russia, March 21, 1851, he 
studied at the Vienna Conserva- 
toire, and under Hellmesberger 
joined the court orchestra at 
Vienna. During 1870-80 he toured 
and conducted in Russia. He was 
chief professor at the Leipzig Con- 
servatoire 1883-91, conductor of 
the Damrosch Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York, 1891-94, and in 
1895 was appointed principal of the 
Royal Manchester College of Music 
in succession to Sir Charles Hall6. 
He died Jan. 22, 1929. 

Brody. Town of Ukraine S.S.R. 
40 m. N.W. of Tarnpool. It lies in 
the area ceded by Poland to Russia, 
1945. It trades in grain, wool, 
and farm implements. In the 
First Great War Brody was cap- 
tured on July 30, 1916, by the 
Russians under Sakharov, who 
took 40,000 prisoners ; but it was 
reoccupied by Austro-Hungarian 
troops, Feb. 13, 1918. Pop. 17,750. 

Brodzinski, Casimib (1791- 
1836). Polish poet. Born at Kro- 
towka, Galicia, March 8, 1791, he 


joined the French armj^ in 1809, 
fought in the Russian campaign of 
1812-13, and was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Leipzig. Professor at 
the university of Warsaw for some 
years before it was closed in 1831, 
he is chiefly memorable as the pre- 
cursor of the national poet, Mickie- 
wicz. His poem, Wieslaw, 1820, 
presents in idyllic fashion the 
peasant life of the country about 
Cracow. He died at Dresden, 
Oct. 10, 1835. 

Brogan, Denis William (b. 
1900). British political scientist 
and publicist. Born at Glasgow 
Aug. 11, 1900, he was educated at 
Glasgow University, Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Harvard. He 
was lecturer at University College, 
London, the London School of 
Economics, and Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and was appointed 
professor of political science in 
Cambridge, 1939. Regarded in 
both the U.K. and the U.S.A. as 
an authority on American affairs, 
he excelled in quiz programmes 
broadcast by the B.B.C. Brogan’s 
publications include The Develop- 
ment of Modern France, 1940 ; 
Politics and Law in the United 
States, 1941 ; the American 
Problem, 1944 ; Roosevelt and 
the New Deal, 1952; An Intro- 
duction to American Politics, 1955. 

Broggerite. A variety of 
pitchblende or uraninite, named 
after W. C. Brogger, found at 
Annerod, Norway. Broggerite 
contains about 80 p.c. uranium 
oxide, with thorium and lead. 

Broglie. French family of 
Piedmontese origin. The family 
came to Franco in 1043, its first 
representative, Francois Marie (d. 
1656), bearing the title of comte. 

His grandson, Fran<?ois Marie 
(1671-1745), created due do Brog- 
lie in 1742, fought in the war of 
the Spanish Succession, and in 
1724, when French ambassador in 
London, concluded an alliance 
between England, France, and 
Prussia. During the campaign in 
Italy in 1734 he distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Parma, and 
again in 1741, when besieged in 
Prague by the Archduke Charles. 
Later, having failed as a com- 
mander in Bavaria, he was exiled 
to his estates, dying May 22, 1745. 

His son and successor, Victor 
Fran9ois (1718-1804), served at 
the battles of Parma and Guastalla 
in 1734, at the taking of Prague in 
1742, and distinguished himself as 
a general in the Seven Years’ War. 
For a time in 1792 he commanded 
a royalist army against the Revo- 
lution, and after serving under 
the Russian government died at 
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Miinster. His brother, Charles 
Fran9ois, comte de Broglie (1719- 
81), served in the army and sub- 
sequently became the most effi- 
cient member of the private diplo- 
matic service of Louis XV. 

Victor Claude, prince de Broglie 
(1757-94), son of Victor Francois, 
was elected to the States-General 
in 1789, became a member of the 
Constituent Assembly, and served 
with the republican army on the 
Rhine. He was condemned to 
death by the revolutionary tri- 
bunal and guillotined in Paris 
June 27, 1794. His brother, 

Maurice Jean Madeleine (1706- 
1821), escaped to Berlin during 
the Revolution, became almoner 
to Napoleon in 1803, and in 1807 
was made bishop of Ghent. He 
was subsequently imprisoned by 
Napoleon, 1811, and on his 
return to Belgium, 1816, refusing 
to take the oath of allegiance to 
William I, a Protestant and the 
first king of the Netherlands, he 
was deported, and died in Paris. 
Pron. Bro-lyee. 

Broglie, Achille Chakles 
Leonce Victor, Due de (1785- 
1870). French statesman. Son of 

Victor Claude, 
prince de Brog- 
lie, he became 
a member of 
N a p o 1 e o n’s 
council of state 
in 1809. He 
married the 
essayist Alber- 
tine Ida Gus- 
tavine (1797- 
1838), daugh- 
ter of Mme. de Stael. During the 
reign of Louis Philippe he was for a 
short time minister of public wor- 
ship and education, and as foreign 
minister in 1832 brought about 
an alliance with England. Op- 
posed alike to the ambitions of 
Napoleon III and the socialism 
which brought about the revolu- 
tion of 1848, in 1851 Broglie turned 
from politics to literature. He died 
Jan. 25, 1870. 

His son and successor, Jacques 
Victor Albert (1821-1901), began 
his literary career as contributor 
to the Revue des Deux Mondes 
and Le Correspondant. His book, 
L’^lglise et I’Empire Romain au 
IVe siecle, 1856-66, won him entry 
to the Academy in 1862. In 187 i, 
a year after succeeding to his 
father’s title, he was elected to 
the National Assembly and be- 
came leader of the opposition to 
the Republicans. Made prime 
minister in 1873, he held office 
for a year, and was again prime 
minister in 1877. Distrusted by 
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Legitimists and Bonapartists alike, 
he soon retired from politics He 
died Jan. 19, 1901. 

Broglie, Louis, Prince de 
(b. 1892). French scientist. A 
member of the famous French 
family and a younger brother of 
the 6th due, he was born at 
Dieppe, Aug. 15, 1892. He studied 
in Paris and gained a reputation 
as a brilliant physicist. He 
developed the hypothesis of wave 
mechanics incorporated in the 
theories of Einstein, Planck, and 
Bohr, receiving the Nobel prize 
for physics in 1929. In 1928 he 
was appointed professor of theo- 
retical physics at the Institut 
Poincare of Paris university, and 
was made a member of the 
Academic des Sciences in 1935. 
De Broglie’s book on wave mech- 
anics w'as published in 1930 under 
the title of Introduction a r!fitude 
de la Mecanique Ondulatoire. 

Broglie, Maurice, Due de 
(b. 1875). French physicist. He 
was born in Paris April 27, 1875, 
and w'as a naval officer until his 
scientific interests caused him to 
leave the service. As a physicist 
he specialised in research work in 
connexion with X-rays and atomic 
physics. An honorary doctor of 
science of Oxford and of Leeds, de 
Broglie became a member of the 
Academic des tSciences in 1924 
and was elected to the French 
Academy in 1934. 

Brogue. Full-flavoiued dialect, 
particularly the intonation used by 
the Irish in speaking English ; also 
a trick, as in Robert Burns’s Ad- 
dress to the De’il : And played 

tin man a cursed brogue.” From 
Irish 6arrof/, a grip, a band (on the 
tongue), the word originally in- 
dicated an inability to pronounce 
exactly — hence a dialect. 

Brogue (Gaelic brog, shoe) is the 
name given to the primitive raw- 
hide shoe worn in parts of Ireland 
and tScotland, and hence to a 
modern type of strong leather shoe 
for country wear. 

Broke. Former British de- 
stroyer of the Dover Patrol. Her 
displacement was 1,850 tons, her 
engines of 27,000 h.p. developed 
the high speed of 31 knots, and 
she carried an armament of six 
4-in. and two machine-guns and 
four tubes for 21 -in. torpedoes. 
Under Capt. E. R. G. R. Evans, 
later Lord Mountevans {q,v.), the 
Arctic explorer, in company with 
the Swift, she fought an action 
with six German destroyers, April 
20, 1917 off the Belgian coast, in 
complete darkness. She sank one 
by ramming it, and a fierce hand- 
to-hand battle took place on the 


Broke’s decks. In 1920 she was 
purchased by the government of 
Chile. Consult Keeping the Seas, 
E. R. G. R. Evans, 1920. 

The name w^as given to another 
British destroj^er completed in 
1920, lost while forcing the boom 
at Algiers, Nov. 8, 1942. 

Brokej Sir Philip Bowes 
Verb (1776-1841). A British 
admiral. Born at Broke Hall, 
Suffolk, Sept. 9, 1776, and edu- 
cated at the Royal Naval Academy, 
Portsmouth, he joined the navy 
in 1792, In 1806 he was made 
captain of the Shannon, and on 
June 1, 1813, during the war with 
the U.S.A., he captured the 
Chesapeake off Boston. Badly 
wounded in the action, he was 
compelled to retire from active 
service and was made a baronet. 
He died Jan. 2, 1841. 

Broken Hill. City of New 
South Wales, Australia, 699 m. 
W. by N. of Sydney. It lies in a 
sheep-rearing area also containing 
tin, lead, zinc, and silver, and first 
explored by Capt. Sturt in 1844. 
Broken Hill became a city in 1888. 
Port Pirie in S. Australia handles 
most of its imports and exports, 
and smelts large quantities of 
lead concentrate from here ; its 
zinc concentrate is shipped to 
Risdon, near Hobart, Tasmania. 
Pop. (1954) 31,355. 

Broken ]^11. Town of Northern 
Rhodesia, an important mining 
centre, 90 m. N.N.E. of Lusaka. 
It has an airfield, a govt, hospital 
(opened 1952), and two schools. 
Lead, vanadium, and zinc are 
produced at the Broken Hill mine 
where was discovered the skull of 
Homo RhodasiensiSf 1921 ; hydro- 
electric power is available. Soap 
and motor bodies are made. 
European pop. (1951) 3,326. 

Broker. Word meaning an 
agent, but generally used in a more 
special sense for one who buys or 
sells on behalf of another. Ho must 
act according to the instructions 
given to him, and as a general rule 
his task is finished when he has 
made the contract between buyer 
and seller. Brokers are remuner- 
ated by commission, called broker- 
age ; usually this takes the form 
of a percentage on the price of the 
goods bought or sold. The differ- 
ence between a broker and a factor 
is that a broker does not take 
possession of the goods. Types of 
brokers are stockbrokers, wool 
brokers, produce brokers, bill 
brokers, and insurance brokers. 
The word is also applied to a 
dealer in second-hand furniture 
and to one who values goods when 
they are seized for debt. The pawn- 
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Bichard Brome, 


broker is a principal, not an agent. 
Broker meant originally one who 
broached or opened an article ; 
later a retailer or middleman, 

Bromberg. German name of 
the Polish town Bydgoszcz {q.v.). 

Brome. A genus of grasses, 
most of them annuals, of the 
family Gramineae. There are 
about 50 species, found chiefly in 
temperate regions. The British 
species are generally considered 
as weeds, and B. viiollis is listed as 
one of the five injurious weeds 
under the Seeds Act, 1920. 

Brome, Richard (d. 1652). 
English dramatist. He was the 

, servantandthe 

friend of Ben 
Jonson, and 
j; lived on Wend- 

^ lijlj I best work is in 

Bichard Brome, drama of The 
. tomitist Northern Lass, 

1632, and the 
comedies The Jovial Crew, The 
Court Beggar, and The Antipodes. 

Bromeliaceae. Extensive fam- 
ily of inonocotyledonous plants, 
native to S. America and the 
West Indies. Some are terrestrial 
plants, but most are epiphytes, 
growing on the surface of other 
plants or trees. They are very 
short-stemmed or steinless, the 
long, stiff, channelled leaves, 
usually with spiny edges, fitting 
closely together so that the plant 
forms a kind of funnel. The 
showy flowers consist of three 
outer and three inner segments, 
with six stamens. One genus, 
Ananas, includes the pineapple. 

Brometbol. Trihromoethyl 
alcohol, C^HjOBrg. Compound 
introduced in 1926 under the name 
of avertin for use as a general 
anaesthetic. It is used as a basal 
narcotic followed by a supple- 
mental anaesthetic. 

Bromfield, Louis (1896-1956). 
American author. He was born 
at Mansfield, 

Ohio, U.S.A., 

Dee. 27, 1896, 
and was educa- 
ted at Colum- 
bia and Cornell 
universities. 

His novel The 
Strange Case 
of Miss Annie 
Spragg, 1928, 
established his 
reputation as 

a writer of BromfleU, 

high dramatic American author 



power. His other novels included 
Twenty-four Hours, 1930; The 
Rains Came, 1938 ; Night in 
Bombay, 1940 ; Until the Day 
Break, 1942 ; Mrs. Parkington, 
1943; What Became of Anna 
Bolton. 1944; Pleasant Valley, 
1944. He also wrote many short 
stories. He died at Colombo, Ohio, 
March 19, 1956. 

Bromides (Gr. hrdjnos, stink). 
Salts of hydrohromic acid, and 
the name given to compounds of 
bromine {v.i.) with other elements, 
except oxygen, fluorine, and chlor- 
ine. Metals such as iron and zinc 
dissolve in hydrohromic acid with 
the formation of bromides. Alkali 
bromides are obtained directly 
from bromine and caustic alkali, 
or technically from iron bromide 
as a by-product of the preparation 
of bromine. Nearly all bromides 
are soluble in water. 

The bromides of sodium, potas- 
sium, and ammonium are used in 
medicine as a depressant of the 
higher centres of the brain, causing 
calmness and apathy. They have 
been used to reduce excitement, 
which prevents sleep, also to 
diminish the frequency of epileptic 
fi.ts, but have been superseded in 
this field by more effective drugs. 

Prolonged dosage with bromides 
produces a great cumulative 
effect, resulting in chronic poison- 
ing (hromiam) with symptoms of 
depression, stupidity, muscular 
weakness, gastric distress, and 
various forms of akin rash. The 
treatment of bromism is cessation 
of the drug and the increase of 
chloride intake into the body. 

Silver bromide (AgBr) is a salt 
sensitive to light, and is used in 
the manufacture of photographic 
films, plates, and papers. 

Bromide paper for printing 
photographs from negatives is 
coated mth an emulsion of silver 
bromide in gelatin. This coating 
is very similar to that on films 
and plates used for the making of 
negatives in the camera. Its sen- 
sitiveness to light is such that 
exposure of the paper through a 
negative for a few seconds to an 
electric lamp suffices to impress 
the picture. The impression is 
invisible and requires to be 
developed, either with amidol in 
admixture with sulphite of soda, 
or with metol and hydro quinone 
with sulphite and carbonate of 
soda. Development is done in 
orange light and occupies from \ 
min. to 2 mins., when the picture 
is ready for fixing in hypo solution. 

Chloro-bromide papers are coated 
with a mixture of silver chloride 
and silver bromide. They are 


slower than bromide papers, but 
yield tones from warm black to 
rich brown by direct development. 

Bromine. Chemical element, 
non -metallic, symbol Br, atomic 
number 35. It is a very dark red 
(almost black) liquid at ordinary 
temperatures, giving off dense 
choking fumes, and is one of the 
series of elements called halides, 
which contains also fluorine, chlor- 
ine, and iodine. Bromine is chem- 
ically very reactive, and rapidly 
attacks metals and organic ma- 
terials ; both the liquid and the 
vapour burn the skin. 

The element was first isolated 
in 1826 by Balard, from the salt 
residues at Montpellier. These 
residues, called bittern, are rich 
in magnesium bromide, MgBrg, 
and when treated with chlorine or 
heated wdth manganese dioxide 
and sulphuric acid release bromine. 
Most of the bromine of commerce 
comes from springs in Ohio and 
in Germany which are rich in 
magnesium bromide, or from the 
residues of the JStrassfurt potash 
deposits. Other sources are the 
brine of the Dead Sea and ordinary 
sea water. On account of their 
high solubility the bromides collect 
ill the mother liquors, from which 
they are released by treatment 
with chlorine, which displaces the 
bromine. The bromine is driven 
off by steam and collected by con- 
densation ; the last traces are 
recovered by passing the gases 
over moist iron filings, to form 
iron bromide. 

Bromine has an atomic weight 
of 79-92 ; density 3-110 gm. per 
cm^ at 0“ 0.; m.-p. 7-3° C. ; b.-p. 
58*80^ 0, The liquid is only very 
slightly soluble in water, but dis- 
solves readily in organic liquids 
such as honzone, chloroform, and 
carbon disulphide. It is mono- 
valent. With hydrogen, in the 
presence of hot platinum, it gives 
hydrogen bromide, HBr, a solu- 
tion of which in water is hydro- 
bromic acid. This is a strong acid 
which with metals, or with their 
oxides, hydroxides, or carbonates, 
gives salts culled bromides. 

Bromine is dissolved by cold 
sodium hydroxide, to give unstable 
sodium hypobromite, NaOBr, an 
oxidising and bleaching agent. 
The most important organic com- 
pound is ethylene dibromide, 
CaH^Brg, which is added to fuels 
for internal combustion engines : 
when load tetraethyl is used as 
an anti-knock, the lead tends to 
deposit in the cylinders ; with the 
addition of ethylene dibromide to 
the fuel the lead is removed as a 
volatile lead bromide. 
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Bromley. Borough and market 
to'WTi of Kent, England. It is 11 m. 
S.E. of London, of which it is a 
pleasant residential suburb, with 
many gardens and open spaces. 
The parish church of S. Peter & S. 
Paul, which contained the tombs 
of Francis Atterbnry, bishop of 
Rochester, and of Dr. Johnson’s 
wife, was demolished, except for 
the tower, by German bombs in 
1941 ; Princess (later Queen) 
Elizabeth in 1949 laid the founda- 
tion stone of a new church conse- 
crated in 1952. 

Bromley Palace, once a home of 
the bishops of Rochester, is occu- 
pied by a teachers’ training college. 
The chalybeate spring of 8. Blaise 
(now a trickle) attracted pilgrims. 
Bromley College, founded in 1666, 
is a residence for 40 widows of 
Church of England clergymen. 
Bromley forms a bor. constituency. 
Market day, Thurs, Pop. (195*1) 
64,179. H. G. Weils was a native. 

At Hayes Place, 2 m. S. (now 
demolished), Lord Chatham died 
and William Pitt the Younger was 
born. Included in the borough are 
the districts of Hayes and Koston, 
with their commons, Biekley, Sun- 
dridge Park, and Elmstead Woods. 
The Ravensbourne, rising on 
Keston Common, flows through it. 

Another Bromley is a district in 
the metropolitan borough of Pop- 
lar, London. With Bow, it formed 
until 1950 the Bow and Bromley 
div. of the pari. bor. of Poplar. 
George Lansbury was M.P. for 
Bow and Bromley 1910-12 and 
1922-40. 

Bromoform (CHBrg). Heavy 
liquid with an ethereal od6ur and 
a sweetish taste. It was discovered 
by Lowig in 1832, but its true 
composition was ascei*tained by 
Dumas. It is prepared by the 
action of bromine and caustic pot- 
ash on alcohol or acetone. In many 
of its characteristics it resembles 
chloroform. It was formerly used 
as an antispasmodic in whooping 
cough, and as a general anaesthetic. 

Bromoil. Process or method of 
making photographs. An ordinary 
print on bromide paper is bleached 
in a special tanning and bleaching 
bath. After further treatment, the 
picture is produced by “ inking 
up ” the surface with a special 
bromoil ink, using a bromoil brush. 
Various artistic effects can be ob- 
tained with this process, but a 
degree of skill is required. 

Broxnpton Hospital. London 
institution for the treatment of 
tuberculosis and diseases of the 
chest, including cardiac surgery, 
The first site of the hospital, in 
1841, was the Manor House, Chel- 


sea. The premises in Fulham Road 
were constructed during 1S44-79. 
A sanatorium and convalescent 
home near Frimley, Surrey, was 
opened in 1904 in connexion with 
the hospital ; occupying an ele- 
vated but well-sheltered position 
in the neighbourhood of pine 
woods, it is admirably situated for 
the treatment of patient.s suffering 
from che.st diseases. 

Bromptoxi Oratory. Roman 
Catholic churcli, Bronipton, Lon- 
don, S.W., opened in 1884 and 
completed in 1897. It is so named 
because it is served by priests of 
the Institute of Oratory of S. 
Philip Neri. The Institute, estab- 
lished by Cardinal Kewman in 
1849 at a building in the Strand, 
London, moved to Brompton in 
1854, F. W. Faber being the first 
superior there. The church is in 
the Italian Renaissance style, from 
designs by H. Gribhle. Within are 
statues of the apostles by Mazzotti 
from Siena, an altar from Brescia 
in the Lady chapel, one from Maas- 
tricht in the chapel of S. Wilfred, 
and a replica of Maderno’s figure 
of S. Cecilia. Facing Brompton 
Road is a statue of Cardinal 
Newman. 

Bromsebro. Village and castle 
of S.E. Sweden, 29 m. S. of Kal- 
mar. Here was signed in 1645 the 
treaty between Denmark and 
Sweden called the peace of Brom- 
sebro, by which Denmark ceded 
Halland, Gothland, and two pro- 
vinces of Norway to Sweden. 

Bromsgrove. Urban dist. and 
market town of Worcestershire, 
England, giving its name to a co. 
constituency. It is half-way be- 
tween Worcester and Birmingham, 
13 m. from each. It has a Gothic 
church, an ancient inn, and 
markets for the sale of cattle and 


farm produce. A horse fair is hold 
annually in June. Bromsgrove 
was formerly the centre of the 
nail-making industry. Nuts and 
bolts, dies and tools, brushes, and 
hshing tackle arc among the manu- 
factures, and it is the site of one 
of the largest forging plants in 
Europe. Brom.sgrove School, a 
Tudor foundation, has affiliations 
with Worcester College, Oxford ; 
A. E. and Laurence Housraan 
were pupils here. Market days, 
Tues. and Fri. Pop. (1951) 27,918. 

Bronchiectasis (Gr. b}x>richos, 
windpipe ; eJdasis, extension). A 
chronic inflammatory disease of the 
bronchi in which the bronchi are 
dilated (this dilation being the 
least important feature), with 
impaired bronchial drainage of 
tenacious purulent secretion. The 
disease usually starts in childhood 
as an acute respiratory infection, 
especially in poorly nourished 
children. It follows acute infec- 
tious diseases, of which whooping 
cough is the commonest. The con- 
dition may present itself in many 
ways : as a chronic cough W'ith 
thick yellow’-gveen sputum with 
unhealthy sickly taint or offensive 
and putrid; with repeated hae- 
morrhage from the lung ; as re- 
peated febrile illnesses. 

The physical signs vary very 
much, depending on the severity 
of the infection, the amount of 
lung tissue involved, and the 
degree of nasal sinus involvement. 

The disease is best prevented 
by proper feeding. Good nursing 
and maintenance of chest wall 
movements during acute illnesses 
are most important. When the 
disease is established postural 
drainage, breathing exercises, and 
treatment of nasal infection, when 
present, are necessary. Natural 
. and artificial sun- 
light and penicil- 
lin are helpful. 
Where other 
measures have 
failed, surgical 
treatment may 
bo indicated. 

Bronchitis. 
Acute or chronic 
inflammation of 
the bronchial 
mucous mem- 
brane. Acute 
bronchitis may 
occur at any age, 
but Is most com- 
mon in the very 
young and in the 
old. Damp, 
changeable 
weather increases 
liability to the 


i 



Brompton Oratory. Bomant Catholic tasilica in Brompton 
Hoad, London, associated with Cardinal Newman 
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disease. The disease is much more 
frequent in towns than in rural 
districts, particularly industrial 
towns where the air is laden with 
smoke. Mortality from bronchitis 
among infants under one year of 
age is sometimes two or three 
times as high in the large industrial 
towns of Lancashire as it is in the 
rural districts of the south of 
England. 

The symptoms usually begin as 
those of an ordinary cold, and 
are followed by a rise in tempera- 
ture, feeling of rawness or tightness 
in the chest, and severe cough, at 
first dry, and later accompanied 
by abundant expectoration. In 
healthy adults the symptoms gen- 
erally abate at the end of a week ; 
in infants there is serious risk of the 
condition extending to the lungs, 
and death occurring from broncho- 
pneumonia. Measles and whoop- 
ing cough much increase the 
UabiUty to bronchitis, and nearly 
aU the deaths from these diseases 
are due to the supervention of 
bronchitis or pneumonia. 

Chronic bronchitis may follow 
repeated attacks of acute bronchitis 
or may accompany heart disease, 
Bright’s disease, or gout The con- 
dition is most common among the 
old, and may recur regularly every 
year with the approach of winter. 
The general health is often good, 
and the disease is not serious until 
in the later stages it is accompanied 
by extensive changes in the lungs 
and heart. Elderly people are 
likely to escape attacks by passing 
the wintgr in sunny climates such 
as those of Egypt, the Riviera, and 
the S. coast of England. 

Brondeshury. Residential dis- 
trict of Greater London, wthin 
the bor. of Willesden, Middlesex. 
It is served bv suburban electric 
railways. 

Brongniaxt, Alexandee (1770 
-1847). French scientist. Bom in 
Paris, Feb. 5, 1770, he was professor 
of natural history at the College 
des Quatre Nations, 1797 ; director 
of the Sevres porcelain factory, 
1800, and professor of mineralogy 
at the Museum of Natural History 
at Paris, 1822. His chief writings 
are concerned with geology, the 
classification of reptiles, and the 
art of painting on glass. He died in 
Paris, Oct, 7, 1847. His son, Adolphe 
ThA^dore Brongniart (1801-76). 
was a well-known botanist. 

Bronkhorst Spruit. Agricul- 
tural centre of the Transvaal, S. 
Africa, 30 m. E. of Pretoria and 
4,680 ft. a.s.l. It was the scene of the 
opening event of the war of 1880- 
81 when, before war had been de 
dared, 270 British soldiers were am 
bushed by Boers ; only 20 escaped. 


Bronte. Town of Sicily, in the 
prov. of Catania. It stands on the 
W. slope of Mt. Etna, 34 m. by rly. 
N.W. of Catania ; alt. 2,600 ft. 
The neighbourhood is fertile and 
produces good wine. It was founded 
by Charles V, and, together with 
the monastic estate of Maniacium, 


The three sisters, Charlotte, 
Emily Jane, and Anne Bronte, 
were all born at Thornton, now 
part of Bradford, in the W. Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire. Their father, 
Patrick Bronte (1777-1861), a 
native of co. Down, Ireland, and 
a poor hand-loom weaver, became 
a teacher, and in 1802 entered S. 
John’s College, Cambridge. He 
took Holy Orders, and, after 
holding various curacies, was ap- 
pointed in 1820 to the incumbency 
of Haworth, which he retained 
until his death. Has wife was 
Maria Branwell (1783-1821), a 
Cornish woman of Penzance, and 
this Celtic strain partly accounts 
for the strange, passionate novels 
which the Bronte sisters wrote. 

Of the six children of the mar- 
riage, the eldest, Maria, and the 
second daughter, Elizabeth, died 
in 1825 at the age of eleven and 
ten respectively. All the remaining 
children — Charlotte, born April 21, 

1816, Patrick Branwell, June 26, 

1817, Emily Jane, July 30, 1818, 
and Anne, Jan. 17, 1820 — became 
writers of poetry and prose, though 
nothing the brother wrote was pub- 
lished during his lifetime. The 
mother died of cancer in 1821, 
leaving the six children to the care 
of her sister, Elizabeth Branwell 
(1785-1842), who took charge of 
the home in 1822 until her death 
in 1842. 

Earliest Literary Efforts 

In 1824 the two elder daugh- 
ters, Maria and Elizabeth, were 
sent to the Clergy Daughters’ 
School at Cowand Bridge, Kirkby 
Lonsdale, and in the following 
year Charlotte and Emily became 
pupils, but, owing to the epidemic 
of influenza in the spring, the two 
elder girls returned home and died. 
Charlotte and Emily then left the 
school. From 1825-31 the four 
surviving children were educated 
at home by their father, who en- 
couraged them to keep records of 
what they did. and to vie with 
each other in writing little imagi- 
native stories Many of these tiny 
MSS. are extant In 1831 Char- 


was granted by Ferdinand IV ol 
Naples as a dukedom to Nelson in 
1799. During the Second Great 
War, Bronte was occupied by the 
British 8th army, Aug. 8, 1943; 
its capture cut the main Axis de- 
fence line in Sicily and led to a Ger- 
man retreat. Pop. (1951) 20,857. 


lotte, then fifteen, was sent to 
Miss Wooler’s school at Roe Head, 
Mirfield. Although backward in 
some subjects, she was much in 
advance of the other pupils in 
drawing, literature, and history. 
At Roe Head she met Ellen Nussey 
(1817-97) and Mary Taylor (1817- 
93), the two friends who lent 
letters and supplied much of the 
material for Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of 
Charlotte Bronte. After eighteen 
months as pupil, Charlotte re- 
turned home to teach her sisters 
and brother, but by 1835 she was 
back at school as a teacher, taking 
Emily with her as pupil. Emily 
stayed only three months, and for 
a little while Anne took her place. 

The Sisters Support the Home 
III 183G Emily went as governess 
to a school at Southowram, near 
Halifa.x. Branwell, considered by 
his father and sisters the most 
gifted member of the family, failed 
to pass the entrance examina- 
tion of the Royal Academy in 
1835, although he and Charlotte 
had had lessons from William 
Robinson, a well-qualified artist 
in Leeds. In 1838 Charlotte left 
Roe Head, and in 1839 went as 
governess in the family of Mrs. 
John Sidgwick, at Stonegappe, 
Lothersdale. She stayed only 
three months, and, after being 
two years at home, took a situation 
as nursery governess at Mrs. John 
White’s, Rawdon. In the mean- 
time, Anne, the youngest sister, 
became governess to ]Mra. Ing- 
ham’s children at Mirfield, and 
later at the Rev. Edmund Robin- 
son’s, Little Ouseburn. Although 
teaching was distasteful to the 
Brontes, it was the only means of 
helping to support the home. Bran- 
well tried portrait painting, and set 
up a studio in Fountain Street, 
Bradford, in 1 838 ; but it proved 
unremunerative, and he had to turn 
to teaching. He held two appoint- 
ments, and then became a railway 
clerk, ultimately going as tutor in 
the same house as his youngest 
sister at Little Ouaeburn,from which 
post he was dismissed in 1845. 


THE BRONTES : A LITERARY FAMILY 

Mrs. Ellis H. Chadwick. Author ol In the Footsteps of the Bront$« 

Below is described the life-story of the three sisters, Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne, the first named the author of Jane Eyre ; the second, the 
author of Wuthering Heights, and all three poets. To the bio- 
graphical details is added a briej estimate of the value of the works of 
the three. See English Literature : Novel 
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The aim of the sisters was to 
establish a school, and in order to 
increase their qualifications, Char- 
lotte and Emily went to Brussels in 
1842 to learn German and French 
at the Heger Pensiomiat in the Rue 
dTsabelle. After nine months 
abroad they were summoned home 
on the death of their aunt. Emily 
decided not to return to Belgium, 
but Charlotte eaacrly availed her- 
self of the offer of Prof, and 
Madame Heger to return as Eng- 
lish mistress in January, 1843, 
remaining until New Year’s day, 
1844. Both Charlotte and Emily 
had made rapid progress in their 
studies while in Brussels, and they 
were greatly influenced by the 
kindness of Prof. Heger. 

Charlotte Bronte’s Novels 
In 1843, when Charlotte was in 
Brussels, she experienced the pas- 
sion of her life, which coloured her 
three novels, Jane Eyre, Shirley, 
and Villette, and many of her 
poems. Prof. Heger wms the hero 
of these novels. His wife lives in 
Villette as Madame Beck, the 
spying mistress of the Belgian 
school. Most of Charlotte Bronte’s 
characters have been easily iden- 
tified. Charlotte left Brussels very , 
reluctantly, and after her return 
in 1844 she wrote the now famous 
letters to Prof. Heger, published 
in The Times, July 29, 1913, which 
help to prove her devotion to her 
“ only master in literature.” 

By the autumn of 1845 all the 
sisters \vere at home, and, after an 
unsuccessful qit tempt to start a 
school at Haworth, they turned to 
their poems, which had been written 
secretly at different times. Char- 
lotte compiled a small book from 
the selected MSS., wdiich was pub- 
lished under the names of CuiTcr, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell. The book 
was published in 1846, but only two 
copies were sold. Nothing daunted, 
the sisters decided to try prose, 
and sent three separate novels the 
round of the publishers. Char- 
lotte’s was The Professor (pub- 
lished in 1857, after her death) ; 
Emily produced Wuthering 
Heights ; and Anne, Agnes Grey. 
The MSS. of Emily and Anne were 
accepted, but Charlotte’s was re- 
j ected. She then quickly wrote J ane 
Eyre, which was published before 
her sisters’ novels. Jane Eyre was 
the sensation of the literary world 
in 1847, and the author took her 
place immediately in the front rank 
of novelists. Charlotte’s second 
novel, Shirley, a weaker but pleas- 
anter work, was interrupted by the 
illness and death of her brother, 
Sept. 24, 1848, and on Dec. 19 
Emily died of consumption, as 
her brother had done ; within six 
months the youngest sister, Anne — 


who had published a second novel 
in 184S, The Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall — also fell a victim to the same 
disease, and died May 28, 1849, 
while staying at Scarborough, 
W'here she is buried. 

Charlotte rallied sufficiently to 
finish Shirley, which was pub- 
lished in Oct., 1849. During the 
next four years she paid several 
visits to London and met many 
distinguished authors, including 
Thackeray and Mrs. Gaskell. 
Villette, her last novel, did not ap- 
pear until 1853. Though not equal 
to Jane Eyre, it is a masterpiece, 
and enhanced her reputation. On 
June 29, 1854, Charlotte married 
her father’s curate, the Rev. A. B. 
Nicholls, of Banagher, Ireland. She 
died at Haworth, March 31, 1855, 
as the result of her confinement 
Charlotte Bronte’s fame as one 
of the greatest women novelists of 
the 19tli century is secure; Jane 
Eyre gave her an abiding place in 
literature. But Emily Bronte was 
the greatest genius of the family. 
Her poems show a sense of vision 
which those of her sisters lack, but 
her poetry has been long in gaining 
the appreciation it deserves, and 
Wuthering Heights is a greater 
novel than any of Charlotte’s, 
though all are conspicuous for in- 
tense passion — woman’s passion — 
the lyric note, and contempt for 
conventionalism. Anne Bronte 
merely reflects the glory from the 
brilliance of her sisters’ works ; 
neither her novels nor her poems 
show real genius. 

The Bronte Society and Museum 
Bran well Bronte, the ill-fated 
brother, became addicted to opium, 
a habit that hastened his death. 
His only claim to literature rests on 
the few poems published by A. C. 
Benson with those of his sisters. 
An oil-painting of a group of his 
three sisters which he painted in 
1835, now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, was discovered in Ireland 
in 1913 as the result of the publi- 
cation by Mrs. Ellis Chadwick of 
a photograph of the picture. 

The cult of the Brontes was 
fostered by the foundation of 

the Bronte Society in 1893 at 
Bradford. A Bronte museum with 
relics of the Bronte family, auto- 
graph letters and MSS., drawings 
and paintings, and early editions 
of the Bronte works, opened 1895 
at Haworth, was transferred 1928 
to the old parsonage, which had 
been bought for the society by Sir 
James Roberts, a native of 
Haworth. Charlotte and Branwell 
contribute the greater part of the 
letters and drawings. In addition 
there are numerous portraits of the 
Brontes and their friends, The 
largest public collection of books 


and magazine articles on the 
Brontes is to be found in the 
Gleave Bronte collection at Moss 
Side public library, Manchester. 

Bibliography. Life, Mrs. Gaskell, 

1 857 ; Cliarlotte Bronte, a mono- 
graph, T. Wemyss Roid, 1877 ; A 
Note on Charlotte Bronte, A. C. 
Swinburne, 1877 ; Emily Bronte, 
A. M. F. Robinson, 1883; The 
Bronte Family, with .special refer- 
ence to Patrick Branwell Bi-onte, A. 
Leyland, 1886 ; Tho Bronte Society 
Transactions, 1895, otc. ; The 
Brontes : Life and Letters, C. K. 
Shorter, 1908 ; Tho Throe Brontes, 
May Sinclair, 1912 ; Bronte Poems, 
cd. A. C. Benson, 1915 ; Emily 
Bronte, C. Simpson, 1929 ; Shakes- 
peare Head Bronte ; Life and Let- 
ters, 4 vols., ed. T. J. Wise and J. A. 
Symington, 1932 ; Charlotte Bronte, 
E. F. Bon.son, 1932 ; The Brontes : 
Their Lives Recorded by Their 
Contemporaries, od. E. M. Dclafield, 
1935; The Brontfe Letters, ed. M 
Spark, 1954, 

Brontometer (Gr. bronte, thun- 
der ; me Iron, measure). Instrument 
for recording llie phenomena of 
thunderstorms. It was invented by 
the British meteorologist George 
James Symons, and first con- 
structed in 1890. The records were 
made by pens on an endless roll of 
paper driven by clockwork, at the 
rate of 6 ft. per hour — some auto- 
matically, others by means of 
levers. It registered the duration 
of each peal of thunder, changes in 
atmospheric pressure, the velocity 
of the wind, etc. 

Brontosaxirus (Gr. thun- 
der ; sauros, lizard). Gigantic ex- 
tinct reptile. It belongs to one of 
tho orders of dinosaurs, the Sauris- 
chia, and is a typical member of 
tho suborder Sauropoda. It had a 
short, bulky body supported on 
massive, post-like legs, the hind- 
legs longer than the fore-legs. 
Most of its enormous length of up 
to 70 ft. consisted of neck and tail, 
and the head was relatively very 
small. It probably lived in swamps 
and fed on waterweed^s. Its re- 
mains have been found in Wyom- 
ing, U.hs.A., in rocks of Upper 
Jurassic age. 

Bronx, The. Borough of New 
York city, the only one on the 
mainland. It became a borough in 
1898, and was created a separate 
county in 1913. It has several 
large parks, mutably tho Bronx 
park, containing tho New York 
botanical garden, with library and 
museum including a herbarium 
with two million specimens, and 
the zoological gardens, famed for 
their bison and doer. The borough 
is conne‘-cted with Manhattan by 
several bridges across the Harlem 
river, and by tunnel. Its area is 
42 sq. m. Pop. (1950) 1,451,277. 
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COMPOSITION 

AND USES OF TYPICAL 

BRONZES 

Kanie 

Nominal Composition {per cent.) 

1 

Uses 

Copper 

Tin 

Other J\Ietals 

Alpha Bronzes 

95-5 

3 

Zinc 1-5 

Coinage 

94 

6 

Pho.sphorus 0-4 

Springs 

Cast Phovsphor Bronze 

1 90 

10 

Phosphorus 0-05-0-5 

Bearings and general engineering | 

purposes i 

1 

Admiralty Gunmetal 

88 

10 

Zinc 2 

General engineering application.s, 
particularly marine, statuary, 
ornamental gates, etc. 

1 Leaded Gunmetal 

1 

85 

5 

Zinc 5, Lead. 5 

Pressure -tight castings of all kinds 

1 

j Leaded Bronze 

1 

85- 70 

10-5 

Lead 5-25 

Bearings 

1 

[ BbII IMotfil 

1 

SO 

20 

— 

Bells 

1 

1 Speculum Metal 

70-60 

30-40 

— 

Mirrors and as a decorative electro- 
plated coasting 


Bronze (Lat. aes Brundinmn, 
Brindisi brass). Any alloy con- 
sisting mainly of copper with tin. 
Although more expensive and 
rarer than brasses, bronzes have 
a very wide range of uses from 
marine propellers to delicate works 
of art. Probably the oldest bronze 
in existence is a rod thought to 
have been cast c. 3700 b.g. which 
was found at Meyadim in Syria. 
This bronze rod contains 89-8 p.c. 
copper and 9*1 p.c. tin, a ratio 
close to that of current practice. 
The Trojans probably used bronzes 
with rather more copper ; the 
Greeks c. 900 b.c. seem to have 
preferred pure copper. Old instru- 
ments and weapons made of bronze 
have been found in Babylonia, 
Assyria, Egypt, Cyprus, Asia 
Minor, Crete, China, and India. 

The earliest bronzes have been 
found near rich tin 
deposits ; probably 
they were in the first 
place produced acci- 
dentally, but, once 
the mixture had been 
discovered, some con- 
trol of the constitu- 
ents must have soon 
been introduced to 
improve quality. The 
Greeks introduced 
lead to improve moulding, while 
some old Chinese bronzes contain 
appreciable amounts of antimony. 

Bronzes have a variety of 
industrial uses because of their 
good casting properties, resistance 
to corrosion, and suitability for 
fabrication and cold working. 
Industi'ial bronzes are of two main 
groups : wrought alloys used in 
wire and strip form for springs 
and gauzes, and the more complex 
alloys used for engineering castings. 



Alpha bronzes contain up to 
about 8 p.c. tin and can be 
brought to a spring hard temper 
by cold working. Phosphor 
bronze contains up to 4 p.c. 
phosphor, the phosphor having the 
effect of removing oxygen as 
phosphate and forming hard phos- 
phides, the presence of which 
improves the hardness and fluidity 
of the alloy. Bronzes containing 
higher proportions of tin can be 
cold worked after suitable heat 
treatment to eliminate the pres- 
ence of a tin-rich constituent 
which is hard and brittle. 

The most important of the 
bronzes used for castings are the 
gunmetals, a phosphor bronze 
containing 10 p.c. tin ; bell metal ; 
speculum metal ; and leade(i 
bronzes. Some typical composi- 
tions and applications are given 


lubrication may be poor. Alumin- 
ium bronze, which is an alloy of 
copper with up to 14 p.c. of aliim- 
inium, is not a true bronze and 
has its own entry in this Encyclo- 
pedia. 

Bronze Age. Archaeological 
term denoting a cultural phase in 
which w^eapons and tools were 
made of bronze, an alloy of copper 
and tin ; it was intermediate be- 
tw'cen the Stone Age and the Iron 
Age. In Egypt and in parts of 
Asia and Europe, the Bronze Age 
proper was prefaced by a stage 
called the Chalcolithic or Copper 
Age, characterised by the use of 
unalloyed copper. The first bronzes 
were no doubt produced by accid- 
ent through the unconseioxis use 
of stanniferous copper ores : but 
the obvious superior laardness of 
tin bronze soon led to deliberate 




attempts to combine 
the two ores in the 
proportion (10 per 
cent, tin) which gave 


the hardest and best 


results. In certain 


I' 


1 ^ 

I ( '(rvi d iJ 








in the accompany- 
ing table. Gun- 
metals contain 
small amounts of 
zinc and are so 
called because 
cannon were once 
east from them. 
Bearing bronzes 
usually contain 
lead to give them 
the plasticity 
desirable where 



Brontosaurus. Atove, skeleton of this prehistoric lizard 
contrasted with human skeleton ; below, reconstruction 
of the brontosaurus as it probably appeared in lile. 

See text, page 1480 

Courtesy o/ the American Museum of Natural History 
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areas antimony, arsenic, or lead 
was used as an alternative to tin. 

The earliest known tnie bronzes, 
dating to c. SOOO b.c., are from 
Mesopotamia, and were made by 
the Earl3^ D^mastic vSumenans and 
by their immediate predecessors of 
the Jamdat Nasr period. Tj'pes 
include axes, daggers, chisels, 
arrowheads, and articles for the 
toilet such as tweezers and pins. 
The smiths had already mastered 
the techniques of soldering, rivet- 
ing, and casting cire perdue. Later 
they used bronze to adorn their 
temples, the metal being cast or 
hammered into decorative shapes. 
Exploitation of metal ores was here 
one aspect onlj^ of civilization, the 
process by which men were for the 
first time learning, as the result of 
really efficient food production, to 
live in city communities supporting 
specialised craftsmen organized by 
a literate ruling class. 

Egypt was second only to Meso- 
potamia in the use and manufac- 
ture of copper implements in the 
pre-Dynastic period and in Early 
Dynastic times, but was slow in the 
manufacture of true bronze. Not 
until the XVIIIth Dynasty does 
it appear that tin bronze was in 
general use. Copper was mined in 
Sinai, where its discovery may 
have been the result of the search 
for turquoise for beads and 
malachite for eye-paint. 

Erom Mesopotamia the know- 
ledge of bronze spread eastward 
into Asia, where before the end of 
the third millennium it was in use 
at sites such as Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappa in the Indus valley. In 
China it was in use by the middle 
of the second millennium b.c. 

Introduction into Europe 

The knowledge of bronze-work- 
ing spread into Europe by way of 
two main routes, an inland route 
following the Danube and its tri- 
butaries, and a sea route following 
the Mediterranean coasts to the 
Atlantic and so on to Britain and 
Scandinavia. Centres of metal- 
lurgy arose wherever suitable metal 
ores were available, notably in the 
areas that became Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, Austria, Greece, Italy, 
Spain, and the British Isles. Den- 
mark, though entirely lacking 
metal of its own, was able to 
barter amber (a substance parti- 
cularly valued during the Bronze 
Age for beads and ornaments) for 
metal and so sustain a brilliant 
native school of bronze-smiths. 
Since tin is by far the rarer of the 
two eompo-ient metals, regions 
rich in tin, e.g. Bohemia, parts of 
Spain, Brittany, and Cornwall, 


became especialK’ prominent in 
the working of bronze. 

In Europe bronze was at first 
used in the manufacture of wea- 
pons such as daggers, rapiers, and 
spearheads, and axes — the last 
being perhaps the most essential 
in that a fundamental need of pre- 
historic man in temperate Europe 
was to conquer the deciduous 
forest which still covered much of 
the landscape. Not until the later 
phases of the Bronze i\.ge was the 
new' metal used in household ob- 
jects such as cauldrons and cups, 
or for workmen’s tools (sickles, 
hammers, gouges, chisels ) . Trinket s 
and objects of parade w'ere from 
the first made of bronze as an at- 
tractive substitute for gold or 
silver, and continued to be made in 
bronze after the introduction of 
iron tools and weapons. 

Mediterranean Bronze Age 

In Mediterranean Europe, 
Bronze Age towmships and walled 
cities such as Mycenae in Greece 
afford a detailed picture of the 
daily life of the period. Palaces, 
shrines, and houses were built in 
dressed stone ; interior walls 
might he faced with plaster de- 
corated with frescoes. The wealth 
of the community is indicated by 
store rooms for wine, oil, and 
treasure in precious metal. There 
must have been specialised masons, 
metal-workers, and potters. In 
Crete and Mycenaean Greece also, 
the necessity of keeping accounts 
led to the development of writing. 

This degree of civilization did 
not spread until late in the Iron 
Age to temperate Europe, where 
there is less evidence of settled 
community life during a great 
part of the Bronze Age than during 
Neolithic times. The Early and 
Middle Bronze Ages saw the deve- 
lopment of a pastoral economy, 
supplemented by hunting, at the 
expense of the cultivation of 
cereals in garden plots which had 
obtained in earlier times. House 
remains are very rare. Weapons 
and tools are therefore best known 
from burial mounds, in which it 
was the custom to inter grave- 
goods with the dead, or from 
hoards of bronzes deposited or lost 
by travelling merchants or smiths : 
an Early Bronze Age hoard from 
Bennewitz near Halle contained 
297 axes. 

In the West Mediterranean the 
rite of burial in communal mega- 
lithic tombs continued from the 
Neolithic period well into the 
Bronze Age; and it is probable 
that the builders of certain types 
of chamber tombs may be identi- 


fied with the earliest seekers after 
metallic ores in, for example, 
Spain and Ireland. It was in the 
Bronze Age also that the massive 
circles and trilithons of sueli 
sanctuaries as Avebiny and Stone- 
henge W'ere erected. 

Spread o£ the Plough 

In the Late Bronze Age the 
spread of the use of the light 
plough or nrairum into the lands 
north of the Alps brought about 
an agricultural revolution. The 
cultivation of fixed fields and the 
intensification of trade along tra- 
ditional routes, together with the 
influence of civilized communities 
to the south-east, led to a more 
settled way of life, if not neces- 
sarily a more peaceful one. The 
Late Bronze Age was probably a 
time of constant warfare among 
petty chieftains, betweeii whose 
standard of living and that of their 
dependants there was a great gulf. 
During most of the period much of 
Europe was affected by successive 
migrations of the Urn-*Pield people 
(characterised by their rite of 
cremation in funerary urns) who 
were moving in a general direction 
from east to west. 

Archaeology concerns itself with 
material culture, the development 
of which has no necessary con- 
nexion wdth the evolution of 
human typos and languages. But 
it is possible by the end of the Late 
Bronze Age to point out archaeo- 
logically separable groups which 
were the ancestors of nations 
knowm to history — the Mycenaean 
Greeks in the Aegean, proto-Latin 
tribes in Italy, the Celts in S.W. 
Germany, and the (Germans in 
Scandinavia and N. Germany. 

Already at the beginning of the 
Bronze Age the Sumerians and the 
Egyptians were literate, so that 
more or leas accurate dates for 
events in their histories may be 
deduced from a study of king lists, 
funerary monuments, and the like, 
from c. 3000 b.c. onwards. Where 
datable Sumerian or Egyptian 
artefacts occur in prehistoric con- 
texts elsewhere in the East Medi- 
terranean (as, for example, in 
(treece), they provide invaluable 
clues for dating the cultures of the 
leas civilized communities. The 
typological development of the 
bronzes themselves from simple to 
more complex forms provides a 
second, though less reliable, means 
of relative dating. By these 
methods approximate dates for the 
various phases of the European 
Bronze Age are ascertained, al- 
though chronological schemes put 
forward by one authority are 
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usually subject to correction by 
the next after the discovery of new 
evidence or the re- consideration 
of the old. Scientific methods 
of dating such as radio- carbon 
analysis, in which the margin of 
error inherent in the method is 
wide, do not assist the dating of 
the comparatively short Bronze 
Age to the same extent as they do 
that of the Stone Age. 

Bronze Age Periods 

The European Bronze Age is 
commonly divided into three 
periods, Early, Mddle, and Late. 
For the detailed study of pottery 
and metal types, it is sometimes 
sub-divided into six phases, A — F. 
Approximate dates are : 

Early Bronze Age 1750-1400 B.o. 

(Phase A) 

Middle Bronze Age 1400-1200 b.o. 

(Phases B, G) 

Late Bronze Age 1200-650 b.c. 

(Phases D, E, F) 

In large areas of the world, e.g, 
in Africa outside Egypt, in Aus- 
tralia, and in the New World, 
bronze never came into general 
use, and the Stone Age continued 
until the introduction of iron by 
Europeans in modern times. Con- 
sult Ancient Bronze Implements 
of Great Britain and Ireland, J. 
Evans, 1881 ; The Bronze Age, 
V. G. Childe, 1930; Prehistoric 
Communities of the British Isles, 
V. G. Childe, 1940 ; Prehistoric 
Foundations of Europe, 0. F. C. 
Hawkes, 1940 ; Dawn of Euro- 
pean Civilisation, V. G. Childe, 4th 
ed. 1947 ; Metallurgy in Anti- 
quity, R. J. Forbes, 1950 ; New 
Light on the Most Ancient East, 
V. G. Childe, 4th ed. 1952. 

Audrey rurneas 

Bronze Powder. The generic 
name for finely crushed copper 
alloy powders, used for pigments, 
lithographic printing, decorative 
work, intaglio and surface print- 
ing, etc. The industry is long- 
standing, but improvements in 
technique have reduced the manual 
labour used, so that the product 
is better graded. The manufactur(‘ 
is described in an Egyptian-Greek 
manuscript of a.d. 300, now at 
Leyden. 

yir H. Bessemer (^.r.) developed 
a process, operated for secrecy 
entirely by his relatives which 
enabled him to monopolise the 
industry for many years. Before 
the First Great War Germany was 
the chief producer ; plants are now 
in operation in Great Britain and 
the U.B.A. The raw' materials are 
chiefly copper and zinc. Composi- 
tions may vary from 95 p.c. copper, 


5 p.c. zinc, for the “ pale-golds ” to 
70 p.c. copper, 30 p.c. zinc, for 
the “ rich-golds.” The alloy is 
made into ribbons by pouring 
molten metal on to a fly-wheel 
or the interior of a cylinder. 
Sponge-like nuggets made by 
pouring the molten metal into a 
stream of water under high 
pressure are an alternative. The 
product is then broken up by 
stamps until the desired fiineness 
is obtained. The powder is 
polished for from 10 to 48 hrs. A 
little stearic acid may be added 
to give the so-called “ lac ” 
properties ; some sort of heat 
colouring treatment may follow. 
Antique finishes may be obtained 
by the action of acetic acid and 
heat. Finally, the powder is 
sieved through a series of meshes. 

Bronze Statuary. Form of 
art. It still enjoys great vogue, 
partly for its own sake and partly 
because it is exceptionally adapted 
to open-air exhibits. Of the two 
processes of casting — the cireperd ue 
and the sand-mould — the first, or 
waste -w'ax method, is preferred by 
most sculptors. It admits of "a 
much keener definition of the finer 
details of their work than the sand- 
mould method, w'hile the risk of 
damage is almost negligible. 

After the bust, statue, or other 
figure has been modelled in clay a 
mould of it is taken and filled with 
a core of plaster and pounded brick. 
This core is then coated with 
sculptor’s wax, w'hich exactly fits 
into the mould at every point, and 
has the thickness which the bronze 
skin is to have. The object having 
been protected from injury in the 
founding, it is next put into the 
furnace, and when the wax has 
melted, molten bronze is poured 
into the vacant space. In due 
course the article is withdrawn and 
allowed to cool. The core is then 
taken out and the sculptor goes 
over the bronze surface very 
minutely to remove any roughness 
or other imperfection due to the 
easting. After his treatment is 
completed the bust or statue will 
present as sharp and smooth a sur- 
face as that of the original model. 
The process is so called from the 
fact that the wax (oiVe) is lost 
{perdue) owing to the heat. Hollow 
casting is invariably adopted, since 
solid casting W'ould vastly increase 
not only the w’eight of the figure 
but also the amount of its cost. 
Bronze assumes a beautiful greenish 
tinge with age and is capable of 
resisting the encroachments of 
the English climate. 

Bronze- winged Pigeon. Name 
given to some six species of 


pigeons found in Australia and the 
East Indies. They have metallic 
bronze green spots or patches on 
the upper wing coverts. 

Bronzing. The art of metal 
colouring. Originally the term was 
restricted to the production of 
a permanent bronze colour on 
copper, but the field has broadened 
to embrace many processes and 
shades. Bronzing is not only 
ornamental but also protects 
against corrosion. Of mechanical 
and chemical methods, the latter 
are more widely used. The surface 
must be copper, brass, or silver, 
though steel, cast iron, and other 
metals may be bronzed by first 
coating them with one of these 
metals by electro-plating. 

For mechanical bronzing, real 
bronze metal, containing 90 p.c. 
copper, 8 p.c. tin, and 2 p.c. zinc, 
is often used. This may be applied 
in the form of a lacquer. The 
copper in the alloy forms a thin 
surface film of copper oxide, giving 
an antique appearance. Parts 
standing in relief may be brought 
into contrast by rubbing off the 
surface w'ith an abrasive. 

The colours produced by chemi- 
cal bronzing range from black to 
light blue and green. A series of 
shades from pale gold to crimson 
or purple is possible with a 
solution containing 12 oz. sodium 
thiosulphate, 8 oz. lead acetate, 
and 1 gall, of water. An apple- 
green patina may be produced by 
painting with this solution: sodium 
chloride, 20 oz. ; vinegar, 1 gall. ; 
ammonia, 16 fluid oz. ; ammonium 
chloride, 20 oz. The beautiful 
Florentine bronze is applied to 
copper by a solution containing 

oz, of barium sulphide to a gall, 
of water. A similar solution on 
silver gives all shades of crimson, 
purple, and brow'n. Silver is often 
oxidised w'ith a dilute solution of 
potas.siuni sulphide and ammo- 
nium carbonate, to give a black 
surface. Coloured bronzes are used 
in textile printing. 

Bronzino, 1l. ^eeAllori, Angelo. 

Brooch OK Fibula. Ornament 
that first came into use in the 
Bronze Age, probably in central 
Europe. It was developed from a 
simple safety-pin made of a 
single piece of wire, but more ela- 
borate forms were rapidly invented . 
The ordinary brooch consist .s 
essentially of the bow, spring, and 
catchplate, though the spring may 
be absent and replaced by a hinge, 
or the bow may be replaced by an 
ornamental disk. The pennanular 
brooch of the Roman Empire, 
which was adopted and elaborated 
by the Irish, consisted of a loose 
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Brooch. 1. Gold brooch, 7th cent. B.C. 2. Gold brooch, 6th cent. B.C. 
3. Silver, early 4th cent. B.C. 4. Inlaid brooch, Roman Empire. 5. Silver 
and ^t, 2nd cent. A.D. 6. Fibnla, 3rd cent. A.D. 7. Enamelled Anglo- 
Saxon. 8. Scottish viking brooch. 9. Early Irish. 10. English, 14th cent. 

11. Early 20th cent, gold and diamonds 


pin fastened to a ring in which 
there was generally an opening. 

Brook, Clive (b. 1887). British 
actor. A Londoner, born June 1, 
1887, he was educated privately 
and made his stage debut in 1919. 
In 1920 he appeared at the 8t. 
Martin’s Theatre, London, and be- 
gan his film 
career, which 
took him to 
the U.S.A. 
during 1924- 
193 4. For 
more than 20 
years he was 
a popular ro- 
mantic actor, 
specialising in 
parts which 
called for 
Films in which 
he appeared included This Freedom, 
Interference, Shanghai Express, 
Cavalcade, Return to Yesterday, 
On Approval. Brook returned to 
the London stage in 1944, appear- 
ing e.g. in The Years Between, 
1945, Aldous Huxley’s The Gio- 
conda Smile, 1948, and a revival of 
Wilde’s A Woman of No Import- 
ance, 1953. 


Brooke, Fulke Geeville, 
1st Baeon (1554-1628). English 
courtier and poet, well described in 

the epitaph 
he wrote for 
himself as 
servant to 
Queen Eliza- 
beth, coun- 
cillor to King 
James, and 
friend to Sir 
Philip Sid- 
ney.” Born at 
Beauchamp 
Court, War- 
w i c Ic s h i r e , 
and educated at Shrewsbury 
School (which he entered on the 
same day as Sidney) and Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, he went to court 
with Sidney in 1577, and at once 
became a favourite. His attempts 
to share in various campaigns and 
hazardous enterprises were frus- 
trated by the queen, and he at 
length settled to a civil career. He 
was M.P. for Warwickshire 1592- 

1620, treasurer of the navy 1598, 
chancellor of the exchequer 1614- 

1621. He was Imighted 1603, and 
made a peer 1621. Stabbed by an 


old servant, resentful at learning 
that he had been omitted from his 
master’s will, Lord Brooke died 
Sept. 30, 1628. His most famous 
work is his biography of Sir Philip 
Sidney, but his poems and plays 
have always been of interest to 
scholars. One of his aphorisms is : 

‘‘ Man is the only creature with the 
power of laughter ; is he not also 
the only one that deserves to be 
laughed at V ” His complete works 
were edited for private circulation 
in 1870, by A. B. Grosart. 

His cousin Robert, 2nd baron 
(1608-43), was a leader of the Par- 
liamentary party against Charles I. 
He was killed while attacking Lich- 
field cathedral, March 2, 1643. 

Brooke, Sie James (1803-68). 
British soldier and administrator 
who became the first white rajah of 
Sarawak. Born in Benares, April 
29, 1803, the son of an Englishman 
in the service of the East India co., 
he was educated at Norwich gram- 
mar school. Obtaining a commis- 
sion in the army of the East India 
co. in 1819, he took part in the first 
Burmese war in 1826, was badly 
wounded, and sent home. He re- 
turned to India in 1830, but was 
obliged to leave the company’s ser- 
vice, and returned to England via 
the Straits Settlements. It was 
possibly on this voyage that he 
first conceived the idea of carrying 
British ccmimerco and civilization 
to the Malay archipelago. Brooke 
made a voyage to China in 1834. 
On the death of his father the 
following year, he inherited 
£30,000 and, having purchased a 
yacht, ho sailed for Borneo in 1838. 
He arrived Aug. 15, 1839, on the 
north-west coast, in an area infested 
with pirates but nominally ruled by 
the Sultan of Brunei. He was 
courteously received by the sultan, 
wliom ho assisted to quell the rebel- 
lious tribes of the interior. In 
gratittide the Sultan conferred 
upon him in 1841 the title of rajah 
and governor of Sarawak, which 
at that time was only some 7,000 
sq. m. in extent. 

Brooke reformed the govern- 
ment and laws, put down the head- 
hunting of the Dyaks, and extir- 
paticd piracy in the neighbouring 
seas. He revisited England in 
1847, was received by Queen Vic- 
toria at Windsor, and created 
K.G.B, In the same year he bought 
the island of Labuan for the British 
government and was made its first 
governor in 1846 and consul- 
general in Borneo. In 1851 a com- 
mission of investigation cleared 
him of charges of cxuelty and ille- 
gality brought against him in the 
house of commons. 



Clive Brook, 
British actor 

faultless behaviour. 



Fulke Greville, 
Lord Brooke 
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In 1857 he crushed at Kuching, 
the capital of Sarawak, a rebellion 
among a group of Chinese descent. 
His health failing, Brooke trans- 
ferred the administration of the 
province to his nephew Charles and 
settled at Burrator, Devon, where 
he died, June 11, 1868. He be- 
queathed his sovereignty of Sara- 
wak to his nephew, and, if male 
issue failed him, all the rights, 
privileges, and powers belonging 
thereto were devised to Queen 
Victoria. 

Sir James Brooke’s nephew, 
Charles Anthony Johnson Brooke 
(1829-1917), son of Sir James’s 
sister Emma by her marriage with 
the B-ev. Francis Johnson, served 
10 years in the navy before joining 
his uncle in Sarawak in 1852. On 
his uncle’s death in 1868 he suc- 
ceeded as rajah and adopted the 
name of Brooke. During his rule 
the territory of Sarawak was in- 
creased to 47,000 sq. m. and in 
1888 became a British protec- 
torate, though still retaining in- 
ternal independence. Brooke was 
knighted in 1888. He was suc- 
ceeded as rajah by his son, ( lliarles 
Vyner Brooke (b. 1874), knighted 
1927, who abdicated in 1946. 

Brooke, Rupert Chawner 
(1888-1915). English poet. Born 
at Rugby, Aug. 3, 1888, where his 

father was a 
house master, 
he was edu- 
cated at that 
school, and at 
King’s College, 
Cambridge. In 
1911 his first 
volume of 
poems was 

Eupert Brooke. published, and 

English poet I9I3 

out on a journey through America 
to the Pacific, passing some time in 
Fiji and describing his travels in 
letters to the ’Westminster Gazette. 
On the outbreak of the First Great 
War he received a commission in 
the Royal Naval div. and wont to 
Antwerp, thence to the Mediterra- 
nean. He fell sick after a slight 
sunstroke at Lemnos, and died in 
hospital at Scyros, April 23, 1915. 

Several volumes of his poems 
and other writings, which reveal 
an intense joy in living and alert- 
ness to physical delight, were pub- 
lished after his death. Grant- 
chester, The Great Lover, and the 
1914 Sonnets have retained enor- 
mous popularity. Brooke’s per- 
sonality as the poet who was also 
an athlete, the dreamer who also 
found adventure in travel and war, 
perhaps won him as many readers 
as did the quality of his verse. A 




Stopford Brooke, 
British author 


portrait memorial was unveiled in 
Rugby school chapel in 1919. 

Brooke, Stopford Augustus 
(1832-1916). British man of let- 
ters. Born at Lettorkennv. Done- 
gal, Nov. 14. 

1832, he went 
from school 
at Kidder- 
minster and 
Kingstown to 
Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

In 1857 he was 
ordained to a 
curacy in Lon- 
don. He went 
to Berlin as chaplain to the Prin- 
cess Royal, and was subsequently 
minister of S. James’s Chapel, 
York St., London, and between 
1876-94 at Bedford Chapel, New 
Oxford St. This was a proprietary 
chapel, and he remained there 
when, in 1880, he left the Church of 
England and became a Unitarian. 

Brooke’s English Literature, 
1880, widely influenced popular 
taste. His other volumes include 
the Life and Letters of F. W. 
Robertson, 1865 ; a study of 
Tennyson, 1894 ; and The Poetry 
of Robert Browning, 1902. His 
primer on Milton, 1879 ; History 
of Early English Literature to the 
Accession of Alfred, 1892 ; and 
English Literature to the Norman 
Conquest, 1898, all bear witness to 
his learning. He wrote much on 
theology. He died March 18, 1916. 

Brookeborough, Sir BAsru 
Stanlake Brooke, Viscount (b. 
1888). British politician, prime 
minister of Northern Ireland. Born 
June 9, 1888, he was educated at 
Winchester and Sandhurst. He 
succeeded his father as 5th baronet 
in 1907. M.P. for Lisnaskea in the 
parliament of Northern Ireland 
from 1929, he became minister of 
agriculture 1933, of commerce 
1941, and prime minister in 1943. 
On receiving a peerage, 1952, he 
took the title Viscount Brooke- 
borough, of Colcbrook, N. Ireland. 

Brooke- 
Popham, Sir 
Henry Robert 
Moore (1878- 
1953). British air 
officer, knighted 
in 1927. Born 
Sept. 18, 1878, at 
Mendlesham, 

Suffolk, educated 
at Haileybury 
and Sandhurstjie 
qualified as pilot 
in 1911 and com- 
manded a wing in 
France early in 
the First Great 


War. Promoted air commodore, 
he was commandant of the staff 
college, Cranwell, 1921-26 ; of the 
Imperial Defence College, 1931-33; 
a.-o.-c.-in-c., Middle East, 1935- 
36. He retired from the R.A.F. 
1937, but rejoined on the outbreak 
of the Second Great War in 1939, 
becoming c.-in-c. Far East in 1941. 
He relinquished his command in 
1942, and died Oct. 26, 1953. 

Brook Farm. Name of a farm 
at West Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., the home of a Socialist 
community founded in 1841. The 
idea originated with members of a 
Boston coterie known as the Tran- 
scendental Club, to which George 
Ripley, W. E. Channing, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and Margaret Fuller belonged. In- 
augurated on joint stock lines by 
George Ripley, as the Brook Farm 
Association of Agriculture and 
Education, the members included 
Hawthorne, Channing, G. W. 
Curtis, and C. A, Dana. In three 
years the membership reached 
seventy. In 1844 the concern was 
reconstituted on Fourieristio lines 
as the Brook Farm Phalanx, but 
this was dissolved in 1847. Consult 
The Blithedale Romance, N. Haw- 
thorne, 1852 ; Brook Farm, J. T. 
Coclnian, 1894. 

Brookite. A titanium- bearing 
mineral, titanium dioxide (TiOg), 
crystallising in the orthorhomlDic 
system. It is trimorphous with 
rutile and octahedrite (anatase). 
It occurs in crystals, is of brownish 
colour, and has atomic structure 
similar to that of columbite. 
Generally it is of secondary origin 
derived from other titanium-bear- 
ing minerals occurring in some 
igneous and metamorphic rocks. 

Brooklands. Formerly one of 
the world’s most famous motor- 
racing tracks. It is near Wey- 
bridge, Surrey, England, 20 m. 
S.W. of London, and has a rail- 
way station. Opened in 1907, 
it had greater and smaller 
circuits of 3^ and 2 m. respoo- 

T ii 
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Brooklands. Bridge Bend at the former motor-racing 
track near Weyhridge, Surrey 
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Brooklyn. Plan of the older part of this boroagh of New York City, bnilt on Long 
Island and connected with Manhattan by tnnnels and bridges 


tively, the track width being 100 
ft- and thus suitable for the largest 
and fastest cars. Brooklands was 
the scene of many world speed 
records ; its own highest speed of 
151‘97 m.p.h. was achieved by 
John Cobb. Enclosing an airfield 
used for manufacture, testing, etc., 
from the earliest days of flying, 
it was sold in 1946 to Vickers- 
Annstrong for £330,000. 

BrookHne, A town of Massa- 
chusetts, on the Charles River 
and the Boston and Albanv rail- 
road. It is completely surrounded 
by Boston, which six times un- 
successfully attempted to absorb 
it. A pleasant residential com- 
munity, Brookline is the home of 
many of Boston’s leading business 
and professional men. Pop, (1950) 
57,589- 

Brookl3ni. The first in popu- 
lation and the second in area of 
the five boroughs which form New 
York City. Brooklyn consists of 
88*8 sq. m. on the S.W. end of 
Long Island, conterminous with 
Queens County. Connecting it with 
Manhattan Island are three bridges 
across East River, including the 
Triborough bridge, completed 
1936, and a number of tunnels, in- 
cluding three underground systems. 


Brooklyn has its own airport, Floyd 
Bennett Field, which before the 
Second Great War was used prin- 
cipally for military aviation. Al- 
though it is known as the borough 
of churches ” and as a residential 
section for New York workers, 
Brooklyn is an important com- 
mercial, industrial, and shipping 
centre, with 108 ni. of coast line, 
comprising part of New York 


harbour. Besides being an im- 
portant centre for the import of 
raw materials in New York’s 
foreign commerce, the borough is 
a manufacturing centre, with ship- 
yards, aircraft factories, machine 
shops, and furniture and clothing 
and shoe factories. The handsome 
terraced residential section, Brook- 
lyn Heights, affords a magnificent 
view of New York harbour. 
Brooklyn College is one of the four 
units of New York City’s free 
system of higher education. Other 
educational institutions include 
St. John’s university. Long Island 
university, and the Brooldyn law 
school. Brooklyn has its own 
public library, museum and child- 
ren’s museum, botanical garden, 
and zoo. Prospect Park consists 
of 526 well-kept acres. Greenwood 
Cemetery (478 acres) is celebrated 
for its many monuments. Other 
notable features of the borough 
are the Brooklyn academy of 
music, the Williamsburg and Red 
Hook low-cost housing projects, 
Coney Island (the Blackpool 
of New York), and the New 
York navy yard. Originally 
a Dutch settlement, named after 
the town of Breukelen in the 
Netherlands, Brooklyn became a 
city in 1 834, and was merged with 
New York City in 1898. Pop. 
(1950) 2,738,175. 

Brooklyn Bridge. Suspension 
bridge connecting Brooklyn and 
Manhattan, New York. Opened in 
1883, it was at the time of its 
erection the longest span bridge in 
the world. The main suspension 
span measures 1,595 ft. between 
towers, the side anchor-spans 
930 ft. each, and the approach 
viaducts 2,534 ft., making a total 
length of 5,989 ft. The cost was 
over £3.100,000. Bridge. 



Brooklyn, New York City. Borough Hall, lormer City Hall, which houses 
the Borough President’s offices. Behind it is a modern commercial block 
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Brooklyn Bridge. Suspension bridge across East River, 
connecting Brooklyn with Manhattan, which is seen in 

the background 

Brooks, Chables William Shir- 
ley (1 SI 6-74). British author and 
journalist. Born in London, April 
29, 1816, son 
of an architect, 
and 'educated 
for the law, he 
took to jour- 
nalism, was 

parliamentary J ||ji 

reporter for " ' ^ 

The Morning 
Chronicle, and 
wrote leaders 
for The Illua- 



Shirley Brooks, 
British author 


alternative to the 
mixed company 
and publicity of 
the coffee houses. 
He was the first 
“ master ” of the 
club. He was suc- 
ceeded in about 
1774 by Brooks, 
forwhomHolland 
built a house in 
St. James’ Street. 
When this was 

opened in 1778, 
the club took the 
name of Brooks’s. 
In its earlier 
years, the club 

was noted for its 
fashionable gam- 
bling, and was a Whig stronghold. 
It retains strong associations with 
the name of Charles James Fox, 
and the Fox Club meets there. 

Brookwood. District m the 
parish of Woking, Surrey. The 
London necropolis is here, with a 
crematorium erected in 1880. 

Some 10,000 British and Allied 

dead of the Second Great War are 
buried here. There is also a mental 
hospital. Brookwood, 28 m. S.W. 
of London, has two stations, one 
called Necropolis. 

Broom {Oytisus scoparius). A 


trated London News. In 1861 he shrub of the family Leguminosac. 
joined the Punch staff, inaugurated A native of Europe, N. Asia, the 
and wrote for twenty years the 
Essence of Parhament, and suc- 
ceeded Mark Lemon as editor from 
1870 until his death Feb. 23, 1874. 

A facile writer of verse, he was also 
the author of several novels and 
plays. Consult A Great Punch 
Editor, G. S. Layard, 1907. 

Brooks, Phillips (1835-93). 

American preacher and divine. 

Bom at Boston, Massachusetts, 

Dec. 13, 1836, 
he W8ia educat- 
ed at Harvard. 

He was rector 
of churches in 
P h iladelphia 
from 1859 to 
1862 and at 
Boston from 
1869 to 1891. 




Broom (Cytisus scoparius), a heath 
and moorland shrub 


Canaries, and the Azores, it attains 
a height of about 6 ft., and grows 
on heathlands. The branches are 
In 1891 he was green and furrowed. The leaves are 

elected bishop divided into three small leaflets 

He died at covered with short silky hairs. The 

1893. Brooks flower is of the pea type, but bright 

enjoyed great popularity as a yellow ; the petals and the sexual 
preacher of the liberal school of organs are so arranged that bees get 
theology and as author of The dusted with the pollen and so are 

Influence of Jesus, 1879. He also made use of in cross-fertilisation. 


Pnuups Brooks, 
American divine 

of Massachusetts. 
Boston, Jan. 23, 


wrote the carol 0 Little Town of 
Bethlehem. 

Brooks’s. London social club. 
It was formed in Pall Mall in 1764 
by Ahnack (William McCall), a 
w inc merchant, to provide an 


The seeds are produced in a 
black two-valved pod, and have 
an oil-body or elaiosome attached 
which is much appreciated by ants. 
These carry off the seeds to their 
runs, where the food body is bitten 


off and eaten, and the uninjured 
part germinates far from the place 
where it was produced. 

Broom corn is a name for Indian 
millet {Sorghum vulgar e). Its 
branches, after the grain has been 
threshed out, are used instead of 
bristles for the manufacture of 
carpet brooms, clothes brushes, 
and similar articles. 

Broome. Township on Roebuck 
Bay, Western Australia. On the 
N. coast of the state, in Dampier 
Land, it is the h.q. of a pearling 
fleet employing perhaps 1,000 
divers, most of them Asians. 
Broome is in regular commimi ca- 
tion with Singapore and with 
other ports of Western Australia. 

It is the main town of a large 
pastoral area, and exports many 
head of cattle. It was the second 
town of Australia to he subjected 
to aerial attack by the Japanese 
(the first being Darwin). Pop. 
(1954) 1,114- 

Broome, Sib Frederick Na- 
pier (1842-96). British admini- 
strator. Born in Canada, Nov, 18, 
1842, the son of a clergyman, he 
was educated at Whitchurch gram- 
mar school, Shropshire. Between 
1857-69 he was a sheep farmer in 
New Zealand, and wrote both 
verse and prose, on his return to 
England joining the staff of The 
Times. In 1876 he was made colo- 
nial secretary of Natal and in 
1877 was transferred to Mauritius. 
From 1882 to 1890 he was governor 
of Western Australia. In 1890 he 
became governor of Barbados and 
in 1891 of Trinidad. Knighted 
1884, he died Nov. 26, 1896, 
Broome Park. Estate in Kent, 
once the home of Earl Kitchener. 
It is nearly midway between 
Canterbury and Dover. The hand- 
.some mansion, built about 1620, 
is sometimes identified with the 
Tappington Everard of Barham’s 
Ingoldsby Legends, The estate 
was purchased by Kitchenerinl911. 

Broomrape [Orobanche), Ex- 
tensive genus of leafless root para- 
sites of the family Orobanchaceae. 
It is a native of , 
various temp- 
erate and trop- 
ical regions, but 
chiefly of 
Europe and E. 

Asia. Except 
just before the 
flowering time 
the plants are 
entirely sub- 
terranean, the 
rootstock being attached to the 
roots of clovers, furze, broom, 
hardheads, ivy, etc., from which 
they draw all their nourishment. 



Broomrape 
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The flowering stem is a stout, 
fleshy growth, usually brown in 
colour, sparingly clad vvdth thin 
scales, and ending in a crowded 
spike of two-hpped flowers. 

Broschi, Carlo, Name of the 
Italian singer better knovsTi as 
Farinclli {q-v.). 

Brose (old Fr. brouez, broth). 
Scottish dish of oatmeal on which ^ 
boiling milk, water, or meat liquor 
is poured and stirred immediately. 
The various kinds of brose are 
named according to the ingredient 
added, such as water- brose, etc. 
Pease-brose is made with pease- 
meal and served with milk. 

Broseley. Parish and town of 
Shropshire, England. It stands on 
the Severn, 14 m. S.E. of Shrews- 
bury, on the rly., and is in the 
borough of Wenlock. The parish 
church, rebuilt in 1845, is in the 
Perpendicular style. Broseley, 
once noted for its clay “ church- 
warden ” tobacco pipes, makes 
tiles and bricks, and has coalmines. 
It was an important centre of 
iron smelting in the ISth century. 
Pop. (1951) 3,457. 

Brosna. River of the Irish Re- 


imprisonmeiit for a first offence, 
increased to £250 or six months’ 
imprisonment for later offences. 
Bordel (old Fr., small shelter) was 
confused with brothel and came to 
have the same meaning in Middle 
English. On account of the misuse 
made of bathing establishments, 
bagnio and stew were used as syno- 
nyms for brothel in the 17th cent. 

Brotherhood. Primitive insti- 
tution setting up a fraternal rela- 
tionship between two men not 
brothers by birth or marriage. In 
some forms of blood-brotherhood 
the compact is scaled by an ex- 
change of blood through trans- 
fusion or suction. The blood-rite 
may be performed with the Iflood of 
a sacrificial animal, or symbolised 
by an exchange of wcapoiis, food 
(meal-communion), dress, or even 
names. The blood-covenant mav 
be made between man and woman 
or between two women. It may 
extend to animals, disembodu'd 
spirits, or supernatural beings. In 
some tribes — e.p. Australian aiid 
Southern Bantu — boys initiated 
together are deemed to become 
blood relatives. The institution 


vice. The official organ is the 
Outlook, published monthly. Its 
work in other countries is carried 
on through the World Brotherhood 
Federation. It is non-scctarian and 
non-political. The headquarters 
are at Premier House, 150, South- 
ampton Row, W.C.l. 

In the U.S.A. bi’othcrhood is 
sometimes part of the name of a 
trade union, e.g. the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 

Brother Jonathan. Popular 
nickname for a citizen, or for the 
corporate citizenship, oftheU.vS.A., 
corresponding somewhat to the 
British John Bull. Its origin is 
doubtful ; ])ossibly it is derived 
from Jonathan Trumbull, governor 
of Connecticut during the War of 
Independence. When asked some 
difficult question, George Washing- 
ton had a habit of saying, “ We 
must consult Brother Jonathan.” 

Brothers of the Common Life. 
Religious community founded at 
Deventer, in the Netlierlaiids, by 
Gerrit de Groote (Gerrit the Great, 
Germanised as Gerliard Groot, 
Batin isod as Gerardus Magnus) 
(134()~84). Ho was assisted and 


public flowing 30 m. S.W. through 
Westmeath and Offaly to the Shan- 
non 2^ m. above Banagher. The 
Little Brosna, after a N.W. course 
of 10 m., enters the Shannon 3 m. 
below Banagher ; it passes through 
a beautiful district. 

Brosses, Charles de( 1709-77). 
French scholar and author. Born 
at Dijon, Feb. 17, 1709, he be- 
came a lawyer. As such he was 
for some years president of the 
parlement of Burgundy that sat 
at Dijon, but his time was mainly 
devoted to literary work. He wTote 
for the Encyclopedie and was ac- 
quainted with most of the great 
Frenchmen of his day. In 175^0 he 
published a work upon Hercu- 
laneum, and when in Italy he 
wrote his Letters on that country, 
perhaps his most notable work ; 
these were first published in 1799 
and appeared again in the 19th 
century. Brosses wrote on the 
formation of languages, and also a 
history of the voyages to the 
southern (Australian) lands. He 
died May 17, 1777. Consult Life 
and Works, H. Mamet, 1874. 

Broth. Kind of soup. It is 
made from the liquor in which 
meat, especially mutton or chicken, 
has been boiled. 

Brothel (A.S. breotha% to go 
to ruin). Place to which men and 
women resort for illicit intercourse. 
The keeper of a brothel is liable to 
a fine of £100 or three months’ 


was long a living force among the 
Slavs. 

Brotherhood. Association of 
men for religious or social objects. 
Such societies have been common 
in the Roman Catliolic Church 
since the Middle Ages, and in cer- 
tain cases, e.g. the third orders of S. 
Francis and S. Dominic, arc under 
the direction of the Franciscan and 
Dominican friars. They arose to 
meet the needs of men who could 
not join a religious community, but 
wished to observe some simple rxilo 
of life and to unite in definite work 
of charity. Brotherhoods for 
teacliing, for tending and nursing 
the sick, and for burying the dead 
are typical examples. Other con- 
fraternities are for prayer alone. 
In the late Middle Ages a number 
of brotherhoods, viz. Beghards 
and Beguines, Apostolic Brothers, 
Flagellants, and others, formed 
without authority, became sects 
and w'ere condemned for heresy. 

In the Church of England the 
brotherhood takes the form cither 
of a religious order, as at Cowley, 
Oxford, or of a guild for prayer. 

In Nonconformist churches it is 
associated with the Brotherhood 
Movement Inc., a development of 
the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon 
meetings. It consists of societies 
which are linked together into 
federations, and these combine to 
form the movement. With it is 
associated the Sisterhood move- 
ment. Both engage in social ser- 


succceded by his friend Florens 
(or Florentius) Radewijns (1350- 
1400) who in 1386 founded the 
monastery at Winde.sheim, hence- 
forth the centre of the community. 
The brotherhood was originally a 
group of young men who, without 
taking vow.s, aimed at the cultiva- 
tion of the inner life. They 
neither asked nor accepted alms, 
but worked for their bread, chiefly 
by transcTibing the scriptures and 
other religious works. Later they 
opened .schools, and by the end 
of the 15th century these were to 
bo found all over Germany and 
the Netherlands. More than half 
the schools had been closed during 
the troubled 16th century ; the 
remainder struggled on until they 
too di.sappeared in the period of 
the French Revolution and the 
disturbances following it. Thomas 
Kempfs, Erasmus, and Adrian VI 
were notable men trained by the 
brotherhood. 

Brough, Liokel (1835-1909). 
British comedian. Born at Ponty- 
pool, Monmouthshire, the son of a 

brewer, he was 
educated a t 
Manchester 
grammar 
school, and 
first appeared 
on the stage at 
the Lyceum 
in 1854. He 

Lionel Biough, 

British actor on the business 
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Side of The Daily Telegraph and 
The Morning Star, and did not 
definitely become an actor until 
1864 (Prince of Wales’s, Liver- 
pool). He played in comic opera, 
Shakespeare, or monologue ; but 
was seen to best advantage in parts 
such as Tony Lumpkin, Bob Acres, 
or Sir Toby Belch. He died at 
South Lambeth, Nov. 8, 1909. 

Brougli, Mary (1863-1934). 
English actress. Born April 16, 
1863, the daughter of Lionel 
Brough, she first appeared on the 
London stage at the Haymarket 
Theatre in She Stoops to Conquer, 
ISgl — the occasion of Mrs. 
Langtry’s stage debut. She was 


Brougham and Vaus, Henry 
Peter Brougham, 1st Baron 
(1778-1868). British lawyer. 
Born in Edin- 
burgh Sept. 19, 

1778, he went 
to the high 
school and uni- 
versity there, 
and became an 
advocate in 
1800. He was 
one of the 
founders of Lord Brougham, 

The Edinburgh 

Review, 1802, and in 1805 settled 
in London, associated himself polit- 
tically with the Whigs, and in 1808 



associated with the long succession was called to the bar. He had al- 
of farces by Ben Travers at the ready been on a mission to Lisbon, 
Aldwych Theatre {q-v.), appearing and ho wrote, in the Whigs’ inter- 
in broad comedy parts of tlie land- cst, political pamphlets for the 
lady or genial aunt types. She also election of 1809. He added much 
played in film versions of these to his growing reputation by con- 
farces. She died Sept. 30, 1934. ducting a case at the bar of the 
Brough, Robert (1872-1905). house of commons. 

Scottish painter. Born at Inver- In 1810 Brougham was M.P. for 
gordon, after an apprenticeship to Camclford. In 1812, hoAvever, ho 
lithography in Aberdeen, be was defeated at Liverpool, and it 
studied in the life school of the was 1816 before he was returned 
Scottish Academy at Edinburgh for Winchelsca. By thou Queen 
and under Benjamin Constant in Caroline had asked his advice, and 
Paris. In 1897 he settled at Chel- in 1820 be was made her attorney- 
sea, where he rapidly achieved general. He conducted her de- 
success. He was elected an asso- fence against George IV’s action 
ciate of the Scottish Academy, for divorce, thereby making him- 
1904. He was mortally injured in a self ot. her "victory flio i^lol o 
railwav accident near Shefiield, people, though he was refused silk 
Jan. 20, 1905, and died next day. by the King. During the next ten 
Brougham. Covered carriage years ho was a Whig leader. In- 



fer four persons with box-scat 
for driver and footman, and drawn 
by one or two horses or propelled 
by motor. It was named after Lord 


terested in popular education, he 
was principal founder of LTniver- 
sity College, London, 1828. In 
the same year, in the house of 


Brougham 


family 


Brougham, the designer of the first commons, he made a great speech, 
vehicle of the kind. A brougham lasting six hours, on legal reform, 
seating only two persons is called a On the formation of the Whig 
coupe or doctor’s brougham. ministry ot 1830. Brougham be- 

Brougham. Parish and village came lord chancellor, taking the 
of Westmorland, England. The title of Baron Brougham and 
Roman Brovacum, it is 2 m. S.E. Vaux. He at once started on the 
of Penrith, and contains the ruins law reforms which he had long 
of an old Norman castle, formerly advocated, and besides speeding 
the seat of the Brougham family, up the methods of the court of 
Brougham Hall, 1 m. S., is some- chancery, established the judicial 
times called the Windsor of the committee of the privy council 
North. The Brougham family and the central criminal court. 

Type of hors^^ covered 

designed by Lord Brougham early in the 19 th century began to lau in 


North. The 
sold it in 1934. 


1 866, and he died at Cannes, 
May 7, 1868. 

Brougham's versatility, his total 
incapacity to work in harness with 
colleagues, and his restless vanity 
and rashness of speech marred his 
political career. As a speaker he 
was always effective. His dis- 
covery of Cannes, where he was 
buried, made that place a popular 
health resort. Consult Life and 
Times, autobiography, 1871 ; Life, 
C. T. Garratt, 1935. 

Broughton. Parish of Lan- 
casliii’e, England. It lies wholly 
within the borough of Salford 
(q.v.), and contains a Norman 
church, a town hall, and Broughton 
Old Hall, at one time the seat of 
the Stanleys and the Chccthams. 
There arc a fine park and golf 
links. In Lancashire also is 
Broughton-in-Furness, 2^ m. S.W. 
of Coniston by railway. 

Broughton, John Cam Hob- 
house, Baron (1786-1869). Brit- 
ish politician. Born June 27, 1786, 
he was edu- 
cated at West- 
minster and 
Trinity Col- 
1 c g c , Cam- 
bridge. After 
travelling on 
the Cont inent 
with Byron, 
he was Radi- 
cal M.P. for Baron Broughton, 

Westminatei;, 

1820-33, for Nottingham, 1835-46, 
and for Harwich, 1848-51. In 1819 
he was imprisoned for breach of 
privilege for publishing a political 
pamphlet. 

A steady supporter of Liberal re- 
forms, he was appointed secretary 
at war in 1832, chief secretary for 
Ireland in 1833, and was twice 
president of the board of control. 
In 1851 he was raised to the peer- 
age. He is said to have invented 
the phrase “His Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition.” The friend and" executor 
of Byron, he wrote, in addition to 
his own travel books and various 
political works, Historical Illustra- 
tions of the Fourth Canto of 
Childo Harold, 1818. The peerage 
became extinct on his death, 
June 3, 1869. Consult his Recollec- 
tions of a Long Life, ed. Lady 
Dorchester, 1909-11. 

Broughton, Rhoba (1840- 
1920). British novelist. Born near 
Denbigh, Nov. 29, 1840, the daugh- 
ter of a clergyman, she achieved 
success with her first novel, Not 
Wisely but Too Well, 1867. This 
was followed by a long series, in- 
cluding Cometh Up as a Flower, 
1867 ; Red as arRoso is She, 1870 ; 
Nancy, 1873 ; Dear Faustina, 
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1897 , Tlie Devil and the Deep 
Sea, 1910 ; Between Two Stools. 
1912. She died June 5, 1920. 

Broughty Ferry. Former police 
burgh of Angus co., Scotland 
Incorporated 1914 with Dundee. 

Brouwer, Adriaen (1605-38). 
Netherlands painter classed by 
some as of the Dutch, by others as 
of the Flemish, school. Himself an 
addict of the strong, possibly 
“ doped ” tobacco used by the 
poor of his day, he excelled in pic- 
tures of low life in taverns and 
tobacco dens. Born at Oudenarde. 
he was a pupil of Frans Hals at 
Haarlem from 1625 until he settled 
in Antwerp in 1632. There he was 
imprisoned by the Spaniards for a 
time, but was released through the 
influence of Rubens, who is said to 
have possessed 17 of his pictures. 
He died of plague at Antw'erp. 
Brouwer’s influence is noticeable 
in the work of both Teniers tlie 
younger and Adriaen Van Ostade. 
Brouwer is represented at galleries 
in London, Paris, Amsterdam 
Munich, and elsewhere. 

Brown, Alfred Ernest (b. 
1881). British politician, knowm 
as Ernest Brown. Born at Tor- 
quay Aug. 27, 1881, and educated 
there, he contested several con- 
stituencies unsuccessfully as a 
Liberal candidate until elected 
M.P. for Rugby in 1923. He 
represented Leith from 1927 until 
the general election of 1945, 
joining the Liberal National party 
in 1931. Secretary to the mines 
dept., 1932-35, Brown averted 
a coalminers’ strike in 1934, and 
entered Baldwin’s cabinet in 1935. 
He held cabinet rank 10 years, as 
minister of Labour, 1935-40 ; 
secretary of state for Scotland, 

1940- 41 ; minister of Health, 

1941- 43 ; chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster, 1943—45 ; minister 
of Aircraft Production May- July; 
1945. He was then created a 
Companion of Honour. 

Brown, Sm Arnesby (1866- 
1955). British painter. John 
Alfred Arnesby Brown was born 
at Nottingham and educated at 
Nottingham high school. He 
studied art with Andrew M’Cailum, 
and at the Herkomer School, 

Bushey. He 
exhibited 
at the Royal 
Academy from 
1890, mostly 
studies of the 
quiet beauty 
of the English 
countryside 
and of char- 

Sir Amesby Brown, aoteristio Eng- 
British painter hsh sky effects : 


and in 1907 his landscapes gained 
him the 1st gold medal at the 
International Exhibition in Vienna. 
Browm was elected R.A. in 1915, 
knighted 1938. Hediedathishome 
near Norwich, Nov. 16, 1955. 

Brown, Sir Arthur Whitten 
(ISS6-194S). British airman. He 
was born in Glasgow and adopted 
engineering as a profession. He 
became interested in flying and 
served in the R.F.C. and R.A.E. 
during the First Great War. 
With Sir John Alcock {q.c.) he 
made the first flight across the 
Atlantic in June, 1919 (it lasted 
just over 16 hours), thus winning 
the Daily Mail prize of £10,000 
offered for this feat, and was 
created K.B.E. in the same 
year. At the outbreak of the 
Second Great War he rejoined the 
R.A.F., but was compelled to 
resign in 1943 owing to ill-health. 
He died Oct. 3. 1948. 

Brown, Charles Brock den 
(1771-1810). American author. 
Born of Quaker stock at Philadcl- 

MMa II phlU, JaU. 17, 



Ctoilu B. God^iin'e ’ 

American author • ^ial tpaching, 

ho devoted 
himself to literature. The first pro- 
fessional American man of letters, 
he wrote the novels Wieland, or 
the Transformation, a story of 
ventriloquism, 1798 ; Arthur Mer- 
vyn, a tale of the yellow fever 
epidemic in Philadelphia, 1798- 
1800 ; and Edgar Huntley, th(> 
adventures of a somnambulist, 
1801. His other works include 
Ormond, 1799, and Clara Howard, 
1801. Brown also founded The 
Monthly Magazine and American 
Review, and The Literary Maga- 
zine and American Register. He 

died Feb. 22. 1810. 

Brown, Douglas Clicton. 

This former Speaker of the British 
house of commons is noticed as 
Ruffside, Viscount. 

Brown, Ernest William 
(1866-1938). British mathe- 
matician and astronomer. Born 
at Hull, Nov. 29, 1866, he was 
educated at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Appointed instructor in 
mathematics at Haverford College, 
U.S.A., 1891, and professor, 1893, 
he became professor of mathe- 
matics at Yale university 1907. 
In his Tables of the Motions of 


the Moon, 1919, he showed that 
there are variations in the move- 
ment of the moon which are due 
not to gravity but to changes in 
the rate of rotation of the earth. 
From 1923 his tables were used in 
tlie Nautical Almanack for the 
calculation of the moon’s position 
Brown retired in 1932 and died at 
New Haven, Count., July 22, 1938 
Brown, Ford Madox (1821-93). 
British painter. Born at Calais, of 
British parents. April 16, 1821, 

ho received his 
early training 
in art at 
Bruges, Ghent, 
and Antwerp, 
exhibiting first 
at Ghent and 
in London at 
(he R.A. in 
1841. After 
Pord Madox Brown studying in 
Bnhsb pnmter Paris;i843-44. 
he went to Romo, and in 1846 
painted in London the picture of 
Shakespeare now in the Man- 
chester art gallery. Two years 
later Brown was asked by D. G. 
Rossetti to become his teacher. 
This request brought him the 
friendship of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
with some of whom, though he 
never joined the brotherhood, he 
remained on intimate terms until 
his death. He was a contributor 
to their short-lived journal, The 
Germ ; and the characteristic fea- 
tures of all his work, notably the 
hdelity to literal tran.seription and 
care for minute detail, resemble 
those of the Pre-Raphaelites. The 
.symbolical picture entitled Work, 
which introduces into its crowded 
canvas portraits of Ruskin and 
Carlyle now in the Manchester art 
gallery, was begun in 1852 and 
finished in 1868. 

In 1855 Madox Brown’s finest 
painting, The Last of England, was 
completed. In this picture, now 
in the Birmingham art gallery, 
the artist portrayed himself and 
his second wdfe. Christ Washing 
Peter’s BYet, produced in 1851 
and several times repainted, was 
bought by the subscriptions ol 
artists for the National Gallery, 
and now hangs in the Tate Gallery, 
London. A quarrel with the Royal 
Aca.demy kept Brown from exhibit- 
ing at Burlington House after 
1855. He is represented at the 
Luxembourg by Don Juan Found 
by Haidee. 

To the old Working Men’s 
College in London, from its 
foundation in 1854, Brown gave 
his time and work freely, desiring 
to develop an understanding of 
art in England, and during 1861- 
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74 he was actively associated with 
William Morris. He died in 
London, Oct. 6, 1893. 

Brown, Frederick Richard 
(b. 1910). England ciicket all- 
rounder. Born at Lima, Peru. 
Brovm played for Cambridge Uni- 
versity and for Surrey 1930-31. 
and toured Australia in 1932-33, 
but took no part in test niatelies. 
In 1949 he accepted the Northants 
captaincy after receiving special 
M.C.C. registration, and captained 
England v. West Indies at the 
Oval in 1950 and the M.C.C. in 
Australia and New Zealand 1950- 
51. He was chairman of the test 
selection committee in 1953, and 
retired at the end of that season. He 
managed the team in S. Africa, 1956 
-57. Brown was also a hockey blue 
and played Rugby for Old Leysians 

Brown, George (1818-80). Ca- 
nadian politician. Born a,t Edin- 
burgh. Nov. 29, 1818, he went to 
New York, 1838, and thence t-o 
Toronto, 1843, where in 1844 he 
started The Globe as an organ of 
liberalism. He entered the legis- 
lature of Canada in 1851 , and soon 
became the leader of the radicals 
and a spokesman of the anti- 
clericals of Upper Canada. To 
bring about the federation of 
Canada, Brown, in 1864-65, joined 
Sir John IMacdonald in a coali- 
tion ministry, but resigned before 
the first Dominion parliament met 
in 1867. In 1873 he was made a 
senator, and on May 9, 1880, he 
died of w'onnds inflicted by a 
former employee. 

Brown, George Douglas (1869 
-1902). Scottish novelist. Born 
at Ochiltree, Ayrshire, he was edu- 
cated at Glasgow university and 
at Balliol College, Oxford. In 
1895 he came to London, where 
he wrote for the press and was 
reader for a publisher. The House 
With the Green Shutters, a 
sombre story of Scottish life and 
character, published in 1901 under 
the name of George Douglas, won 
immediate recognition. He died 
suddenly at Muswell Hill, London. 
Aug. 28, 1902. 

Brown, Gerard Baldwin 
(1849-1932). English scholar. 
Born in London, Oct. 31, 1849, he 
was educated at Uppingham and 
Oriel College, Oxford. He studied 
painting in London, and from 
1880 to 1930 held the post of 
professor of fine art at Edinburgh 
university, and became famous 
as an authority on the history ot 
art. The Arts in Early England, 
1903-30, became the standard 
work on Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, and 
other early art forms. His other 
works include The Art of the 



Ford Madox Brown’s Samous picture, Christ Washing Peter’s Feet ; a notable 
example of the pre-Raphaelite style of painting 
Tate Gallery, London 


Cave-dweller, 1930, and mono- 
graphs on Hogarth, Rembrandt, 
and the Glasgow School of 
Painters. He died in Edinburgh. 
July 12, 1932. 

Brown, Henry Kirke (1814- 
86). American sculptor. Born 
Feb. 24, 1814, at Leyden, Massa- 
chusetts, he studied painting 
under Charles Harding in Boston, 
and anatomy in Cincinnati, where 
he produced his first sculptures. 
From 1842 to 1846 he was in 
Italy, after which he settled in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. His most suc- 
cessful works wore the equestrian 
statue of George Washington and 
the bronze statue of Lincoln, both 
in Union Square, New York : 
and the statue of General Greene 
at Washington. Brown was one 
of the first Americans to cast his 
own bronzes. He died at New- 
burgh, N-Y., July 7, 1886. 

Brown, Ivor John Carnegie 
(b. 1891). British writer and 
broadcaster, in particular of 
dramatic criticism. Born at 
Penang, April 25, 1891, he was 
educated at Cheltenham College and 
Balliol College, Oxford ; he en- 
tered the civil service but resigned 
to take up literary work. His place 
in the front rank of dramatic 
criticism was gained by work for 
the Manchester Guardian, 1919-35, 
and the Observer, 1929-54. During 
1940-42 director of drama for 
the council for encouragement of 
music and the arts, he was editor 
of the Observer 1942-48. His 
published works include among 


(1862-1939). 
Bom Dec. 
educated at 


novels The Years of Plenty, 1915, 
and Marine Parade, 1932 ; among 
political waitings. The Meaning of 
Democracy, 1919 ; among essays 
Masques and Phases, 1926, The 
Heart of England, 1935 ; and a 
sequence illustrative of lightly - 
worn learning and sensitivity to 
the exact uses of language, which 
began with A Word in Your Ear, 
1942. Shakespeare, a masterly 
critical study, appeared in 1949. 
He published an autobiography, 
The Way of My World, in 
1954. 

Brown, James 
Scottish politician 
16, 1862, he was 
A n n b a n k 
public school, 
and when stil 
a young man 
evinced a 
great interest 
in miners’ wel- 
fare. At 32 he 
was president 
of the Ayr- 
shire Miners’ 

Union, later 
becoming sec- 
retary of the National Union of 
Scottish Mineworkers. Entering 
parliament in 1918 as Labour mem- 
ber for S. Ayrshire, he represented 
that division until 1931 and from 
1935 until his death. In 1924 he was 
appointed lord high commissioner 
to the general assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, filling the same 
office in 1930 and 1931. Brown 
died at Ayr, March 24, 1939. 



James Brown, 
Scottish labour leader 
and politician 
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Brown, Sir Joitn (1810-96). 
British steel manufacturer. Born 
in Sheffield, Dec. 6 1816, the son 

of a slater, he 
was appren- 
ticed to a firm 
of cutlers but 
soon set up m 
business for 
himself. His 
famerestsupon 
his i m pro ve- 
ments in ar- 
mour - plating 
for warships 
instead of hammering, 
armouring the British 
warships followed, and the enor- 
mous Atlas Works at Sheffield 
were built for the manufacture 
not only of armour-plates but 
also of steel rails and other rail- 
way material Twice mayor of 
Sheffield, Brown was knighted in 



Sir John Brown, 
British manolactuiei 


by 

Orders 


lolling 


for 


1867, and died Dec 27, 1896. 

Brown, John (1735-1 788). Scot- 
tish physiciatL Bom at Buncle, 
Berwickshire, of humble parent- 
age, he was 
for some time 
a pupil teacher 
at Duns. Hav- 
ing decided on 
a m edical 
career, he 
studied at 
Ed in burg h, 
earning a 
living by tak- 
ing pupils. 

He gradu- 
ated in medicine at St. Andrews, 
1779, and devoted his time to expos- 
ing the errors of the existing medical 
systems. In 1780 he set forth his 
own views in Elementa Medieinae, 
a book which was translated into 
several languages. 

Brown condemned blood-letting 
and the lowering of a patient’s vi- 
tality, declaring rather for strength- 
ening the system, and in general 
anticipated the doctrines which 
have become medical common 
places. These views caused him 
considerable unpopularity and 
financial loss, and he was at one 
time in prison for debt In 1786 
he settled in London, where he 
translated his Elementa Medieinae, 
wrote and lectured, and where he 
died Oct 17, 1788. Brown’s doc- 
trine, known as the Brunonian, 
attracted great attention abroad. 
It provoked long controversy, es- 
pecially in Germany. 

Brownj John (1800-1859). An 
American abolitionist. Born in 
Connecticut, May 9, 1800, he led a 
wandering life until middle age, 
when he became an ardent sup- 
porter of the movement for the 
abolition of slavery. In 1855 he 
joined his sons in Kansas, and led 





the free-state party in a series of 
desperate border fights. His stand 
at Ossawatomie in 1856 brouglit 
him support from many abolition- 
ists in the northern states. 

On (.)ct. 16, 1 859, with 2 1 follovyer.s 
including three of his sons, he seized 
the national arsenal at Harper’s 

Ferry, hoping 
to encourage a 
general ri.sing 
of the slaves. 
But no re- 
sponse came, 
and troops 
under Robert 
F], Lee re- 
covered the 

John Brown, arsenal. Brown 
American abobtionist ^ 

perate resistance, and did not sur- 
render until he had been seriously 
wounded and two of his sons killed. 
He was tried, found guilty of 
treason, and hanged at Charles- 
town, Dec. 2, 1859. He was 
generally regarded by the aboli- 
tionists as a martyr to their cause, 
and in the North a popular song 
immortalised his name : 






John Blow n’8 body lies a-moiilUoring in the 
But his soul goes marcbiug on. fgriLvo. 

See Life and Letters, ed. F. B. San- 
bom, 1885; Life,0. G. Villard, 1910. 

Brown, John (1810-82). Scot- 
tish writer and physician. Born at 
Biggar, Lanarkshire, Sept. 22, 
1810, the son 
of a minister 
and Bib lical 
scholar, he was 
educated at 
the high school 
and university 
of Edinburgh. 

Having quali- 
fied as a doc- 
tor, 1833, he 
practised in 
the city until a short lime before 
his death, May 11, 1882. 

Brown was the author of Eab and 
his Friends, 1859, and of three 
volumes of Horae Subsecivao — 
Leisure Hours — humorous essays, 
with something of the charm of 
Lamb, on a variety of subjects, 
many medical, and others on art, 
poetry, and scenery. Among his 
friends were Lords Cook burn and 
Jeffrey, Thackeray and Ruskin. 

See Dr. J. B. 
and his sisters, 
B. T. MacLaron, 
6th ed. 1901; 
Biog and Criti- 
c i s m, J. T. 
Brown, 19 03; 
Letters, ed. 
Brown and For- 
rest, 1907. 

John Brown, 'RT'A-mn Toma 

Queen 

Downct/ tish servant to 



Queen Victoria. A Highlander, he 
entered the royal service in 1849, 
and was for many years confidant 
and friend ot the queen. He died 
.March 27. 1883. Victoria dedi- 
cated to his memory More Leaves 
from the Joui’tial of a Life in the 
Highlands, 18(52-82, and erected a 
statue to him at Balmoral. 

Brown, Lancelot (1715-83). 
British landscape gardener, known 
as Capability Brown. Born in 
Northumberland, he became a 
gardener at Stowe House, Buck- 
ingham, where ho showed re- 
tiiarkablo ability in plannimi gar- 
dens to give the full efiects of the 
natural scenery To employ' Brown 
becaTUu a fashion among the rich, 
and he was respousiblo for gardens 
at many of the greatest houses in 
England, including Blenheim and 
Kew ; he also developed abilities 
as an architect of country houses, 
Croome Court being one of his 
buildings. He amassed wealth, 
and died Feb, 6, 1783. He received 
his nickname from his habit of 
saying a site had “ capabilities.” 

Brown, Robert (1773-1858). 
Scottish botanist. Born at Mont- 
rose, Dec, 21. 1773, he was edu- 
cated at Aberdeen and Edinburgh 
for the medical profession. For five 
years (1795-1800) he was a surgeon 
in the army, which he left to join 
Flinders in his expedition to New 
Holland (1801-05). He was soon re- 
cognized as the leading systematic 
botanist in Britain. He declined the 
chairs of botany at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, but on the death of Banks 
and the transfer of the Banksian 
herbaria to the British Museum he 
accepted the position of keeper of 
the botanical department there 
in 1827. He w'as president of the 
Linnean Society, 1849-1853, and 
died Juno 10, 1858. See Brownian 
Movements. 

Brown, Thomas Edward (1830- 
97). British poet who wrote many 
of his poems in Manx dialect. Bom 
at Douglas, Isle of Man, on May 5, 
1830, the 6th of 10 children, and 
educated at King William’s Col- 
lege, and Christ Church, Oxford, 
ho became a follow of Oriel, 1854, 
and was ordained 1855, returning 
to the Isle of Man as vice-principal 
of King William’s College. In 1861 
he became headmaster of the Crypt 
school at Gloucester, and during 
1804-92 was an assistant master 
at Clifton College. On his retire- 
ment he went back to the Isle. He 
died while on a visit to Clifton, 
Oct. 30, 1897. 

T. E. Brown’s longer works are 
narrative poems characterised^ by 
imagination and sincere feeling. 
Of his shorter poems, the one that 
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begins “ A garden is a lovesomc 
thing, God wot” is probably the 
best known, and has earned him an 
undue share of denigration as the 
begetter of what has been called 

god-wottery.” His earliest piece 
Betsy Lee, 1873, was included in 
Fo’c’sle Yarns, 1881 . His collected 
poems, edited by W. E. Henley, 
were published in 1900,in whichyear 
also tw'o vols. of letters appeared. 

Brown, William (1777-1857), 
Irish- American sailor, knowm as 
Almirante Brown. Born in Ireland, 
he emigrated to S. America when 
a boy. He served on a merchant- 
man, and then, after some years as 
a pressed sailor in the British 
navy, became captain of a trading 
ship. In 1814 he took a command 
in the Argentine navy and showed 
his skill against the Spaniards. 
In 1825, on the outbreak of war 
with Brazil, he returned to the 
navy and defeated the Brazilians 
in several engagements. During 
the war of 1842-45 he blockaded 
Monte Video and fought against 
Garibaldi. He died May 3, 1857. 

Brown, William John (b. 
1894). British politician. Edu- 
cated at a Margate elementary 
school and Sir Roger Manwood's 
grammar school, Sandwich, he 
entered the civil service as a boy 
clerk. From 1919 to 1942 he 


r 


was the general secretary of the 
Ci\dl Service Clerical Association. 

Returned to parlia- 
ment as La bon I 
member for W. 
Wolverhampton, he 
held the seat until 
1931. In 1042, having 
re-entered parliament 
as independent mem- 
ber for Rugby at a 
by-election, he was 
made parliainentarj 
gen. sec. of the 
C. S. 0. A ., resigning 
1948 ; he lost his seai 
1950. Publicatioiu 
include : The Givi 
Service Compendium 
Three Months ir 
Russia; I Meet 
America ; So Far 
autobiography. 

Brown Bess. 
Familiar name for the 
flint-lock musket used 
by the British army 
during the Waterloo 
period. The weight of 
the musket with bay- 
onet was 11 lb. 4 oz., 
calibre of barrel *753 
in., and of bullet, *68 
in.The bullets weighed 
14^ to the lb. and were 
large enough to break 



Brown Bess 
a flint-lock 
musket 


T 


a horse’s leg. Three flints were 
allowed for every 60 rounds fired. 
The bayonet length was 17 ins. 

Brown Coal. Brown lignite 
of dull lustre, occurring in seams 
up to more than 30 ft. in thickness. 
It is of Mesozoic (Jurassic and 
Cretaceous) and Tertiary ages. All 
types occur between macro-frag- 
mental, dominantly wood 3 % and 
largely micro -fragmental fuels. 
The lignites and brown coals, 
intermediate in rank (degree of 
metamorphism or alteration from 
the original peat) between peats 
and per- bituminous coals, burn 
with a smoky flame, have low 
calorific value, and ai’c non -coking. 
They contain a high percentage of 
water, and slack badly on exposure 
to weather. They are important 
locally as a fuel in the absence of 
better qutility coals, particularly 
in Germany and mid-west N. 
America. 

Browne, Charles Farrar 
( 1 834-67 ). An American humorist, 
better known under his pseudo- 
nym, Artemus Ward (fy.u.). 

Browne, George, Count von 
(1698-1792). Irish soldier of fortune. 
Born in Limerick, June 15, 1698, 
he served the elector palatine for 
five years, and joined the Russian 
army in 1730. He fought in the wars 
with Turkey and Sweden, in the 
Seven Years’ War, and against the 
Danes. In 1763 he was made gov- 
ernor of Livonia. He died Fek 18, 
1792. His nephew, Maximilian 
Ulysses, Count von Browne (1705- 
57), w-as one of Maria Theresa’s 
most distinguished generals. 

Browne , Ha blot Knig ht ( 1 S 1 5- 
82). British artist, chiefly remem- 
bered as Phiz, the illustrator of the 

works of Dick- 
ens. Born at 
Kenning ton, 
London, June 
15, 1815, he 

studied at the 
►St. Marti n’s 
Lane academy. 
His connexion 
with Dickens 
began in 1836, 
_ when he was 

J chosen to suc- 

ceed iSeymoiu 
as illustrator of The Pickwick 

Papers. David Copperfield, Martin 
Chuzzlewit, Nicholas Nickleby, 

Dombey and Son, Bleak House, 
Little Dorrit, and A Tale of Two 
Cities were all illustrated by him. 
After 1860 ho illustrated some of 
the novels of Lever and Harrison 
Ainsworth. Partially paralysed in 
1867, he continued his work until 
his death at Brighton, July 8,1882. 
Consult Life, D. C. Thomson, 1884. 
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His son Gordon Frederick (1853- 
1932) was also well known as a 
magazine and book illustrator. 

Browne, Maurice (b. 1881). 
British actor-manager and drama- 
tist. Born at Reading, Feb. 12, 
1881, he was educated at Win- 
chester and Petcrhousc, Cambridge. 
He was co-foundt^, with Harold 
Monro, of the Samurai Pre.ss 
1906-8, from which the Poetry 
Bookshop originated ; and in 
1912 ho became director of the 
Little Theatre, Chicago, the parent 
of Uttlc theatres in the U.S.A. 
As manager of the Savoy Theatre, 
London, he produced Journey’s 
End in 1929. He wrote several 
plays, including The King of the 
Jews, and Wings over Europe 
(with Robert Nichols). 

Browne , Robert (c. 1550-1633 ). 
Puritan divine, founder of the 
Brownists. Born at Tolethorpe, 
Rutland, of good family, and 
educated at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, he was for a time a 
schoolmaster and an open-air 
preacher in London. In 1578, 
having then been ordained, Browne 
left the Church of England. He 
maintained that each congregation 
must be free and self-governing, 
and that episcopal authority and 
ordination by bishops or presbyters 
were contrary to Christ’s gospel. 

For eight years Browne continued 
his crusade, renioviug with his 
followers to Holland for two years, 
1581-83, and preaching unsuccess- 
fully in Scotland in 1584. In 1586, 
after being formally excommuni- 
cated by the bishop of Peter- 
borough, he gave up his separatism, 
and in 1591 was made rector of 
Achurch, Northamptonshire. When 
over 80 ho was sent to prison for 
assaulting the parish constable on 
demand of a rate, and he died in 
Northampton gaol. See Brownists. 

Browne, Sir Thomas (1605-82). 
English physician and author. 
Born in Cheapside, London, Oct. 
19, 1605, son 
of a prosper- 
ous mercer, he 
was educated 
at Winchester 
and Broadgates 
Hall(Pemhroke 
College), Ox- 
ford. After 
studying medi- 
cine at Ox- 
ford, Montpel- 
lier, Padua, 
and Leyden, he 
settled as a physician at Norwich. 
He was knighted by Charles It 
in 1671, and dying Oct. 10, 1682, 
was buried in the church of 
S. Peter Mancroft, whence his 
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skull was removed to the hospital 
museum at Oxford in 1S40. 

A royalist and a scholar, he W’as 
toleraiit and broad-minded but 
he preferred the astronomy of 
Ptolemy to that of Copernicus, 
and, with other learned men of 
his time, he believed in witchcraft, 
astrology, and alcheni}". As a 
writer he inaugurated the grand 
style in English prose, but is often 
obscure through his habit of seek- 
ing to express a thought in a single 
word, in quest of w^hich he chose 
Latin or Latinised English. His 
writings are valuable as illustrating 
the history of English prose, for 
their influence on such writers as 
Coleridge, De Quincey, and Lamb, 
and as expressing the character of 
their author. 

Religio Medici, or the religion 
of a physician, an attempt to re- 
concile faith and reason, appeared 
in 11 editions between 1643-Sl. 
Pseudodoxia Epidemica, 1646, dis- 
cusses a variety of legends and 
beliefs. Hydrotaphia, 1658, a dis- 
sertation on funeral customs, w^as 
inspired by the discovery of sepul- 
chral urns in Norfolk, and closes 
with a passage of unsurpassable 
eloquence. The Garden of Cyrus, 
published with the Hydrotaphia, 
is a study of the quincunx, or 
arrangement of five things in a 
square. The posthumous Letter 
to a Priend appeared in 1690 ; 
Christian Morals, in 1716, being 
later edited by Johnson. Consult 
Works, ed. C. Sayle, 1904-7; 
ed. G. Keynes, 1932 ; Life, 
E. Gosse, 1905. 

Browne, Thomas Arthur(1870- 
1910). British painter and black- 
and-white comic artist. He was 
born on Dec. 8, 1870, at Notting- 
ham and educated at S, Mary’s 
national school in that city. He 
worked in the local lace market 
at the age of 11, served as appren- 
tice to a lithographic firm 1884-91, 
left Nottingham for London 1895, 
exhibited at the R.A. for the first 
time in 1897. In that year he 
founded at Nottingham the colour- 
printing firm of Tom Browne & 
Co., was elected to the R.B.A. in 
1898 and the R.I. in 1901. He 
excelled in humorous line work, 
and was one of the leading comic 
artists of his time. As versatile 
as he was popular, he created the 
famous tramp characters Weary 
Willie and Tired Tim. He died 
March 16, 1910. 

Browne, William (1591-1643). 
English poet. Born at Tavistock, 
and educated at Exeter College, 
Oxford, his great work, Britannia’s 
Pastorals, is in three books, the 
third of which w^as not published 


until 1852, by the Percy Society. 
The famous lines, Underneath this 
Sable Hearse, have been attributed 
to him and to Ben Joiison. Con- 
suit Works, ed. W. C. Hazlitt, 1868; 
Poems, ed. G. Goodwin, 1894. 

Brown House {Bremves Hnus), 
Headquarters in Munich of the 
National Socialist party from 1931. 
It was built allegedly to a plan 
designed by Hitler but show'ed 
Speer’s rectangular pseudo- 
Renaissance style, most pro- 
nounced in the later-ercctcd pre- 
tentious Fiihrer-Haus. The Brown 
House, so called because of its 
colour chosen in association with 
the brown shirt of the party, con- 
tained the supreme S.S. and S.A. 
headquarters, assembly rooms, and 
secret archives. It was severely 
damaged in Allied air raids. 

Brownian Movements. Name 
for certain wobbling movements 
of very small particles of matter, 
or of minute organisms, first 
observed by Robert Brown, the 
botanist. In 1827, 
while examining finely 
divided particles of 
matter suspended in 
turbid liquids, he 
noticed and described 
a peculiar and per- 
petual movement 
among them. The 
explanation of the 
Brownian movement 
depends on the mole- 
cular theory of matter. 

The liquid in which 
the tiny particles are 
floating consists, ac- 
cording to this theory, of a vast 
number of molecules in a state of 
perpetual and violent motion, 
which may bo compared with 
that of a swarm of gnats. The 
actual molecules ore far too small 
to be seen even through the most 
powerful microscope, and their ex- 
istence is inferred from theoretical 
considerations. The particles of 
suspended matter, which we can sec 
in motion through the microscope, 
are of enormous size compared 
■with the molecules. But the 
molecules perpetually beating on 
these particles, and often with con- 
siderable velocities, produce in 
them a continual though com- 
paratively slow motion, and this is 
the Brownian movement — the vis- 
ible result of molecular bombard- 
ment. The existence of a Brownian 
motion sets a limit to the sensiti- 
\ity attainable wdth suspended 
systems such as those of galvano- 
meters. Bee Molecules. 

Brownie. Fairy of Scottish 
tradition. Mostly of a helpful kind, 
if placated by a bowl of milk 


set aside for them, brownies would 
perform various kinds of domestic 
work while the household slept. 
This fairy is described as taking the 
form of a tall man. 

Brownie. Name given to 
youngest grade of the Girl Guides. 
They are girls between the ages of 
eight and eleven. Bee Girl Guides. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett 
(1806-61). British })oet. Elizabeth 
Barrett Moulton-Barrett was bom 
at Coxhoe Hall, near Durham,March 
6, 1806 ; her girlhood was passed at 
Hope End, Herefordshire. There 
she “ had fits of Pope and B^Ton 
and Coleridge, and road Greek as 
hard as some of your Oxonians in 
the Bodleian, and gathered visions 
from Plato and the dramatists.” 
Her precocity was shovm by the 
composition of an epic in four 
books on the battle of Marathon 
in her fourteenth year; her scholar- 
ship by a translation of Prome- 
theus Bouufl, 1833. At fifteen, 
a fall from a pony left her an 
invalid for many years. 
The publication of 
Poems, 1844, was an 
(Went of importance 
in Victorian literature. 
Among the poems were 
A Drama of Exile and 
the often quoted Cry 
of the Chihlrcn. 

Her romantic mar- 
riage with Robert 
Ih'owning, Hept. 12, 
1846, gave her a new 
lease of life and 
brought her happiness, 
marred only by the 
fact that her father never forgave 
her. Her ISonm^t.a from the Portu- 
guese, inspired by Robert Brown- 
ing’s eourtshi]), but show'u to him 
first and published after their mar- 
riage, W('re entirely original and con- 
stitutes her m(]8t notable work. They 
wc'fo privately printed in 1847, but 
did not appear under their author’s 
name until 1850. There followed 
Casa Guidi Windows, 1851 ; a metri- 
cal romance, Aurora Leigh, 1857 ; 
and Last Poems, 1862. 8hc collabor- 
ated witli B'. H. Horne and others 
in modernising Chaucer, 1841. She 
died at Florence, June 29, 1861, and 
was buried in the English ceme- 
tery there, her tomb b(fing designed 
by Fr(‘dcrick Leighton. 

BUiUogmphy. Life, J. H. Ingram, 
1 888 ; Letters to R. L. Horne, ed. 
8. R. T. Maver, 1877 ; Letters, ed. 
F. G. Kenyon, 1897 ; Letters of 
R. B. and E. B. B., repr. 1899; 

K. B. B., a portrait, I. 0. Clarke, 
1 929 ; L(itters to her Sister, ed. 

L. Huxley, 1929 ; Life, D. Hewlett, 
1953 ; E.B. to Miss Mitford, ed. B. 
Miller, 1954 ; E.B. to Mr. Boyd, ed. 
B. D. McCarthy, 1956. 
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Oscar Browning. 
British author 

Russell 


Browning, Oscae (1837-1023). 
British writer. Born in London, 
Jan. 17, 1837, he was educated at 

Eton and 
King’s College. 
Cambridge. He 
was a master 
at Eton 1860- 
75, and then, 
returning to 
Cam bridge, de- 
voted himself 
to college and 
un i V e rsi ty 
work. He was 
university lec- 
turer in history and principal of the 
University Day Training College, 
1891-1909. He died Oct. 6, 1923. 

Brownmg s many books include 
Lives of George Eliot, 1890 ; Dante, 
1891 ; and Goethe, 1892. He also 
wrote Introduction to the History 
of Educational Theories, 1881 : 
History of England. 1 890 : Wars of 
the 19th Century, 1899 ; History 
of the Modem World, 1816-1910 
1912 ; History ol Medieval Italy, 
1914 ; General History of Italy. 
1915. As a Liberal he unsuccess- 
jtully contested Norwood, 1886 ; 
E. Worcestershire, 1892 ; and W. 
Derby, 1895. Consult his Memories 
of Sixty Years, 1910. 

Browniiig, Robert (1812-89;. 
British poet. He was bom at 
Camberwell, May 7, 1812, both his 
father and grandfather being clerks 
in the Bank of England. His father, 
also Robert Browning (1781-1866), 
married a lady ^om Dundee 
named Wiedemann, and in addition 
to the poet they had a daughter, 
Sarianna, who lived until 1903. 
Robert was sent to a school at 
Peckham, but his education was 
mainly received in his father’s 
librai’y and at the hands ol a 
private tutor. Like Milton he 
loved music, and like Milton he 
early determined to make poetry 
the occupation of his h'fe. Hence 
forth his aim was '' to see life in 
its best sense, and cultivate the 
powers ot his mind.’* 

With this object Brownmg 
visited Russia in 1834 and Italy in 
1838 The latter journey was the 
beginning of a long and intimate 
connexion with Italy which pro- 
foundly influenced his work But 
already his poetic career was begun 
Pauline. 1833, was succeeded by 
Paracelsus, 1835 j in 1837 Straf 
ford was produced by Macready 
at Covent Garden. A series of 
dramatic works followed. The 
beautiful Pippa Passes, 1841, a 
collection of dramatic scenes rathei 
than a drama, opened the series 
entitled Bells and Pomegranates. 
It was followed by King Victor 
and King Charles, 1842; by The 
Return of the Druses and A Blot 


in the Scutcheon. 1843. each ot 
which is said to have been written 
m five days ; and by Colombe’s 
Birthday 1844. the moat charm- 
ing. as A Blot in the 'Scutcheon is 
the most intense, of Browning’s 
dramas. Colombe’s Birthday was 
the last play which Browning 
wrote for the stage. Luria and A 
Soul’s Tragedy, which closed the 
series of Bells and Pomegranates in 
1846, were designed and written as 
plays of the study. Browning’s ex- 
perience of the stage was not fortu- 
nate. for A Blot in the ’Scutcheon 





Par trail by (i, A Watts, R.A.. 


several ot his greatest poem.s, was 
profound ; Dante Rossetti declared 
that Browning’s knowledge of early 
Italian art was “ encyclopaedically 
beyond that of Raskin himself ” 
After his wife’s death Browning 
made liis home in London, and grad- 
ually assumed a position of promin- 
ence in literary circles. Although 
tame came late, he was at last re- 
cognized as the rival of Tennyson 
himself among the poets of the Vic- 
torian era, while some held him to 
be the greater of the two 
The twenty-two years which 
followed his marriage may be 
called Browning's central period ; 
and it was his greatest. With 
much that was excellent m the 
work he did before 1846 there was 
mingled not a little that was more 
or less experimental : and after 
'rhe Ring and the Book the arti.st 
was often lost in the philosopher. 
Never was Browning so uniformly 
great as m the year’s wliich saw 
the publication of Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day. 1850; Men and 
Women. 1855: Dramatis Personae, 
1864, and The Ring and the Book, 
1868-69 After the last named, 
the greatest of bis works, Browning 
had still twenty years to live, and 
he worked to the end. By a striking 
coincidence Asolando was pub- 
lished on the day on which he died, 
and the well-known Epilogue, 
which breathes his very spirit, was 
his last utterance to the world. 


led to a misunderstanding with one 
friend, and Colombe’s Birthday 
estranged him from another 

Besides the dramas Browning 
had found time during those years 
for the obscure Sordello, 1840, 
as well as for a number of dramatic 
lyrics and dramatic romances. He 
had also made the acquaintance ol 
the poet Elizabeth Barrett, whom 
he married on Wept. 1 2, 1846. They 
settled at Elorence. and their homo 
was the Casa Guidi until the death 


ol Mrs. Browning 
Browning’s long 
connexion with 
Italy He lived for 
a time m London, 
where he went a 
good deal into so- 
ciety, and did not 
return to Italy un- 
til 1878. His last 
days were spent at 
his son’s home in 
Venice, and there 
he died, Dec 12, 
1889. He was 
buried in the 
Poets’ Corner, 
Westminster Ab- 
bey,. on the last 
day of the year. 
His knowledge oi 
Italy, attested by 


in 1861 broke 


All through the numerous vol- 
umes during those last twenty 
years there were utterances worthy 
of Browning at his best. But the 
general level is distinctly lower 
than that of the preceding period. 
Pacchiarotto, 1876; l3ramatio 
Idylls, 1879-80. Jocoseria, 1883; 
Ferishtah’s Fancies, 1884; and 
Parleyings with Certain People, 
1887, are by no means equal to the 
kindred volumes of earlier years 
In spite of their charm, few 
would place the two volumes based 



Browning. Palazzo Rezzonieo, the house on the Grand 
Canal, Vemoe, where Robert Browning died* Deo. 12. 1889 
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upon the Greek dramatists, Ba- 
laustion’s Adventure, 1871, and 
Aj’istophanes’ Apology, 1875, quite 
in the first rank of Browning’s 
writings ; and the majority would 
admit that Prince Hohenstieh 
Schwangau, 1871, and Red Cotton 
Night-Cap Country, 1873, are 
marred by a kind of perversity ; 
that The Inn Album, 1875, in spite 
of its power, is repellent, and that 
Fifine at the Fair, 1872. is alto- 
gether too metaphysical. This is 
perhaps also a defect of La Saisiaz 
1878 ; but this poem, in addition 
to its inherent beauty, has, like 
Asolando, the peculiar interest 
that it expresses, not dramatically 
but directly, Browning’s thoughts 
on the fundamental problems of 
life. While, therefore, the closing 
period is artistically inferior to 
the central period, it is near the 
end that we find the best evidence 
of what the poet in his maturity 
really thought. 

Bibliography. The Browning Cy 
clopedia, E. Berdoe, 1892 ; The 
Poetry of Browming, Stopford 
Brooke, 1902 ; Browning, Back- 
ground and Conflict, F. R. G. Duck- 
worth, 1931 ; Letters, ed. T. J. Wise, 
1933 ; Lives, G. K. Chesterton, 
1903 ; Gritfin and Mincliin, new ed., 
1938; J. M. Cohen, 1954-. 

Browning Gun. An automatic 
gun named after J. M. Browning 
(1854-1926), U.S. inventor, used 
as an infantry weapon or A. A. 
weapon for engaging dive-bombers 
and low-flying aircraft. It is also a 
standard defensive weapon fitted 
in the gun turrets of British 
bombers. The gun weighs 21 lb. 
14 oz. and its length with flash 
eliminator is 3 ft. 84 ins. It is 
recoil operated, assisted by the 
gases generated by the explosion 
of the cartridges, and fires 'SOO-in. 
or *303-in. smaU-arms ammu- 
nition at the rate of 1,150 rounds 
per minute. The Browning’s five 
grooves have right-hand rifling 
and a twist of 1 in 10 : it is cooled 
by the air flow over the barrel, 
muzzle attachment, and flash 
eliminator. For anti-aircraft pur- 
poses it is mounted singly^ or in 
twin or quadruple. A later version 
of the gun fires 0‘5-in. ammunition. 

Browning Settlement. Lon- 
don institution for the social and 
intellectual betterment of the poor. 
Founded in 1895, in York Street, 
Walworth, S.E., by members of 
the Congregational chapel in which 
Robert Browning was baptized, it 
aims specially at the union of 
la bom with undenominational 
Christianity. Special attention is 
given to housing and similar prob- 
lems, and to education both by 
study and by travel. 



Cora Brown-Potter, 
actress 

halite Charles 


Browuists. Name adopted by 
the followers of Robert Browne 
(q.v.) in 1581. The first separa- 
tists from the Church of England, 
the Browuists decided that in 
making each congregation an in- 
dependent self-governing religious 
unit they were following the model 
laid down in the New Testament. 
At the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury the Browuists were Indepen- 
dents, and openly antagonistic to 
the Presbyterians at the Common- 
wealth. Later they adopted for 
their denomination the name of 
Congi’egationalism {g-v.). 

Brown-Potter, Cora Urqu- 
hart( 1859- 1936). Anglo-American 
actress. The daughter of David 

Urquhart, she 
was born in 
New Orleans, 
May 15, 1859. 
She made her 
first profession- 
al appearance 
on the .stage at 
Brighton i n 
March, 1887 
playing Faus- 
tine de Brc'ssier 
in Civil War. 
and a few days later appeared for 
the first time in London. Later in 
the year she returned to the U.S. A. 
and played with Kyrle Bellew, 
appearing as Juliet, Kate Hard- 
eastle, Rosalind, and in other 
leading parts. She toured through 
India, Australia, and China, and 
in 1892, was again playing in 
London, this time as Hero. In 
1898 she played Charlotte Corday, 
after which she was associated 
with Beerbohm Tree at Her 
Majesty’s and at the Haymarket. 
In 1904, just after she had been 
divorced from her husband, a New 
Yorker. Mrs. Brown-Potter took 
over the management of the 
Savoy. Later she went on the 
music-hall stage, and, after a 
period of touring, returned to 
America. In 1912 she appeared 
again in London in Buddha at the 
Court Theatre ; and she retired 
after a benefit matinee at Guern- 
sey in 1919. She died on the 
Riviera Feb. 12. 1936. 

Brownsea or Branksea. 
Island in the entrance to Poole 
Harbour, Dorset, England. A 
small fortress was built here by 
Elizabeth I and strengthened by 
Charles L Under the ownership 
of Colonel Wauch, potter's clay 
was worked, a pier built, and the 
church of S. Mary founded for 
labourers. The castle was damaged 
by fire in 1896, On the island in 
1907 was held the first camp of the 
Boy Scouts (q.v.). 


Brown - S^quard, Charles 
finouARD (1817-94) French- 
American physician and physio- 
logist. He wa.M born in Mauritius. 
April 8. 1817, of an American father 
and French mother. He quab’fied 
in medicine in Paris and from 
1859 to 1863 was physician to the 
Hospital for the Paralysed and 
Epileptic in London. In 1863 he 
was appointed professor at Har- 
vard university. Returning to 
France in 1869, he was elected in 
1878 to the chair of medicine at 
the College do France. He died in 
Paris, April 1, 1894. He investi- 
gated the conditions and functions 
of the constituents of the blood 
animal heat, the spinal cord, the 
brain and nervous system, and 
sympathetic nerves and ganglia. 

Brown’s Furnace. Roasting 
furnace with a fixed hearth on 
which the ore is raked by means of 
rabbles or rakes operated mechan- 
ically. It is extensively employed 
in America, and is now generally 
built in a .straight line. The 
rabbles, after pa.ssing through the 
furnace, are carried on rails ovei 
the top of the arch or under thi 
bed to cool, arid then pass oner 
more through the furnace. A 
each side of the hearth is a narrov 
chamber separated from it by fire- 
tiles projecting downwards from 
the roof and upwards from the 
hcai’th, having a narrow horizontal 
slot between them. The rabble 
arms carrying the rakes are sup- 
ported at the ends ol small car- 
riages, the latter being drawn by 
an endless steel rope and being 
run in one chamber on a rail 
and in the other on a flat track. 
The furnace ranges from 60 to 180 
ft. in length, ami i.s 10 ft. wide. 

Brownshirts. Popular name 
for the Sturm Abtoihmg (S.A.). 
or Storm Troopers, a 8emi-militar^\ 
body inside t,he Nazi movemem 
in Germany. Hitler : National 
Socialism. 

Brownsville. A city and port 
of entry of Texas, U.S. A. The seat 
of Cameron co., it stands on the 
Rio Grande, opposite Matamoros, 
Mexico, and is well served by rly. 
It is imporl.ant as a junction of 
communications by land, sea, and 
air between the U.8.A. and N-E. 
Mexico; as the marketing and pro- 
cessing eenf.re for the produce of 
the Rio Grande valley ; and as the 
terminus of the Gulf Intraooastal 
Waterway, completed 1949, The 
last cngagcmient of the American 
Civil ’^ar took place near by, 
May 13, 1865. Pop. (1950) 36,066. 

Brown Willy. Highest sumniii 
of Cornwall, England, about 10 m. 
N.E. of Bodmin. Its alt. is 1,375 ft. 
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Broxburn. Quoad sacra parish 
and town of W. Lothian, Scotland. 
It is 11 m. W. of Edinburgh, on 
the railway, and is noted for its 
shale-oil works. 

Broz, Josip. Original name of 
the Croatian partisan leader who in 
1943 became famous as Tito {q.v.). 

Bruay-en- Artois. Town of 
France, in the dept, of Pas-de- 
Calais, 6 m. S.W. of Bethune. 
It is a centre of the chief coal- 
mines of Pas-de-Calais. Pop. 
(1954) 31,923. 

Bruay-sur-l’Escaut, in the dept, 
of Nord, lies near the Belgian 
frontier. It has coal mines, iron 
foundries, and glass factories. 
Pop. (1954) 10,493. 

Bruce, Charles Granville 
(1866-1939). British soldier and 
explorer. Son of the 1st Lord 
Aberdare, he served in the First 
Great War in Egypt and at the 
Dardanelles, being afterwards 
G.O.C. the N. Waziristan Force. 
He retired in 1920. He explored 
the Himalayas, and was chief of 
the Mount Everest Expeditions 
of 1922 and 1924. He published 
The Assault of Mount Everest, 
1923 ; Himalayan Wanderer, 1934 
He died July 12, 1939. 

Bruce, Edward (d. 1318). King 
of Ireland. The younger brother 
of Robert I of Scotland (The 
Bruce), he fought for Robert in 
Scotland, routing the English in 
Galloway, and capturing Dundee 
in 1313. He led the right wing at 
Bannockburn in 1314, and was 
crowned king of Ireland at Carrick- 
fergus in 1315. He was slain fight- 
ing the Enghsh near Dundalk. 

Bruce, James (1730-94). Scot- 
tish explorer. Born at Kinnaird, 
Stirlingshire, he was educated at 



Harrow. He 
was consul at 
Algiers, 1763- 
65, after which 
he visited 
the historic 
ruins in North- 
ern Africa. In 
1770 he went 
1 0 Abyssinia 
for about two 
years. He then 
went on his 
best known 
journey, in which he reached the 
source of the Blue Nile, being the 
second European to visit it. Re- 
turning to England, he wrote an 
accoimt in five volumes in 1790. 
He died from a fall, April 27, 1794. 
Consult Life, F. Head, 1844. 

Bruce, Robert (1274-1329), 
King of Scotland, known as 
Robert 1. He was grandson ol 
the Robert Bruce who with John 


James Bruce, 
Scottish explorer 
From an engraving 
by Freeman 


Baliol and other candidates 
claimed the throne of Scotland in 
1290, and the son of another 
Robert Bruce who married Mar- 
jorie, the daughter and heiress of 
the earl of Garrick. Through her 
the Bruces obtained the earldom 
of Garrick, the future king being 
known as earl of Garrick until his 
coronation in 1306. His father 
appears to have handed over this 
earldom to him in 1292, being 
himself called lord of Annandale. 

The Bruces were a Norman 
family who were granted estates 
in Scotland. The claimant Bruce 
died in 1295 ; his son Robert, 
who took no part in the revolts 
against England, in 1304 ; the 
third Robert was the Scottish 
national hero. The date of his birth 
is usually given as July 11, 1274. 

Robert appears to have fought 
with equal readiness on either side 
until in 1306 he decided to throw 
in his lot with the cause of 
Scottish independence. He pro- 
posed some kind of compact with 
his cousin John Comyu, but at a 
conference in the church at 
Dumfries the two quarrelled, and 
Bruce stabbed Comyn. Bruce, 
knowing that there could now be 
no par(lon for him, flung down 
the challenge to King Edward 
and procured his own coronation 
as king of Scotland by the patriot 
party in March, 1306. He was 
defeated by the English and the 
Comyn faction at Methven, and 
passed the winter in hiding on the 
Irish coast, but early in 1307 ho 
descended upon his earldom of 
Garrick with a band of supporters 
and drove out the English. 
Edward I marched against him 
with a groat army, but died before 
he could enter Scotland. Edward 
11 abandoned the expedition, and 
left the English officers in the N. 
to maintain their hold on Scotland. 

Year after year Robert and the 
patriot nobles and knights, sup- 
ported by the common folk, waged 
war upon the English, capturing 
and dismantling one stronghold 
after another. In 1314 Stirling 
was the only fortress remaining in 
English hands. At last Edward II 
led a large army into Scotland ; 
but Robert Bruce, with a force 
one-third of his opponent’s num- 
bers. inflicted upon the English 
(June 24) an overwhelming de- 
feat. Bannockburn decisively 
liberated Scotland from all fear 
of the re-establishment of the 
English supremacy. War con- 
tinued during the next thirteen 
years, but it was waged on the 
English side of the Tweed, and in 
1328 King Robert’s title and the 


independence of Scotland were 
recognized in the treaty of North- 
ampton. 

The great king died of leprosy 
June 7, 1329, at Cardross. His 
daughter Marjory married Walter 
the Steward, whose son Robert II 
was the first king of the Stewart 
dynasty. His own immediate suc- 
cessor was his young son David II. 
He had several other children, 

some being illegitimate. Bruce 
was buried at Dunfermline, but 
his heart was laid in Melrose 

Abbey, the attempt of Sir James 
Douglas to carry it to Jerusalem 
having been thwarted by his 
death when fighting the Moors 
in Spain. See Bannockburn, Bat- 
tle of Edward I ; comult also 
Lives, A. M. Mackenzie, 1934 ; 
E. Linklater. 1934 : E. Big- 

land, 1937 

Bruce or Melbourne, Stan- 
ley Melbourne Bruce, Viscount 
(b. 1883). Australian politician. 

Born April 15, 
1883, he at- 
tended Mel- 
bourne gram- 
mar school and 
Trinity Hall, 
G a m b r i d g e , 
rowing in the 
Boat Race, 
1904. Service 
in the First 
Great War 
preceded h i s 
election to 
the Australian parliament in 1918. 
Prime minister 1923-29, he repre- 
sented Australia at the imperial 
conferences in London, 1923, 1926, 
1937, and at Ottawa, 1932; and at 
the world economic conference, 
1933. He was high commissioner m 
London from 1933 to 1945, and in 
1942 also became Australian minis- 
ter to the Netherlands government. 
He was appointed chairman of the 
International Emergency Food 
Council in 1946, and in 1947 of the 
finance corporation for industry 
(U.K.). On the opening of Can- 
berra in 1927 he was made C.H., 
and in 1947 a viscount. 

Bruce, William Spbies (1867- 
1921). Scottish explorer and 
scientist. Born at Edinburgh, Aug. 
1, 1867, he went to the university. 
Ho accompanied the Scottish Ant- 
arctic expedition, 1892-93, and the 
Jaokson-Harmsworth Arctic ex- 
pedition, 1896-97. In 1908 he led 
the Scottish Antarctic expedition, 
discovering 150 m. of coast line in 
Antarctica. He published the 
scientific results of his voyages. 
Between his journeys he was lec- 
turer on geography at the Hcriot- 
Watt College, Edinburgh. Ho was 



Viscount Bruce, 
Australian politician 
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director of the Scottish Oceano- and manganese oxides impart blue 
graphical Laboratory, and died or brown tints. The crystals are 
Oct. 28, 1921. * rhombohedral. It is a secondary 

Brucea. Genus of evergreen mineral, and large deposits may be 
shrubs, members of the family formed in metamorphosed limc- 
Simaruhaceae. Natives of Asia and stones and dolomites. Brucite is 
Africa, some of them possess bitter used, especially in Canada, for the 
properties akin to those of the allied production of metalhc magnesium 
quassia. They have leaves divided and magnesia, 
into opposite leaflets and small Bruckner, Anton (1824—90). 
purplish flowers in spikes or sprays. Austrian composer. Born at Ans- 
Bruch, Max (1838-1920). Ger- felden, Upper Austria, Sept. 4, 
man composer. He was born of 1824, he began as a music teacher. 
Jewish parents at Cologne, Jan. 6, He was appointed organist to Linz 
1838. The first production of his cathedral, and while studying at 
opera Lorelei was at Mannheim in Vienna vTotenine symphonies (the 
1863, after which he wrote choral last being unfinished), a magnifi- 
works, including the Frithjof cent Mass in F minor, and a Te 
Scenen for male voices and orcheS' Deum in C major. There is a 
tra. By these Bruch expected to strong religious feeling throughout 
be remembered, but modem audi- all his compositions, 
ences know better the violin con- Brueghel. Surname of a family 
certo in G minor, with its lyrical of painters of the Low Countries, 
slow movement, the Romance for Pieter (1525-1569), called Pieter 
violin and orchestra, and the Kol Brueghel the Elder, was born in 
Nidrei variations for cello. He held the village of Brueghel (mod. 


many posts as musical director, in- 
cludhrg that of Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Society, 1880-83. He 
died Oct. 2, 1920. 


Breugel), near Breda in N. Bra- 
bant, the son of poor parents of 
peasant stock. Except for a short 
sojourn in Italy in 1551, he spent 


Bruchsal. Towm of Baden, his life in Antwerp and Brussels, to 
Germany. On the Saalbach, 14 m. which he removed on his marriage 
by rly. N.E. of Karlsruhe, it is an in 1563, and where he died. Influ- 
important rly. junction, with enced by Hieronymus Bosch in his 
manufactures of paper, soap, and youth, he painted village feasts and 
candles. It has a trade in wine, rustic gatherings (hence the nick- 
Pop. (est.) 20,000. name Peasant ” Brueghel) with 

Brucine. Alkaloid which occurs humour and brilliance, using lively 
with strychnine in the seeds of tones placed side by side without 
Strychnos nux vomica and Ignatia transition, and bright colours on a 
amara or S. Ignatius’ beans. Pel- background of snow. His palette 
letier and Caventou discovered has a richness of tone unknown till 
brucine in 1819, the year after then, and his later paintings show 
they had isolated strychnine. Nux a naturalistic manner. Many of his 
vomica seeds contain 
about 1*25 p.c. of bmcine, 

S. Ignatius’ beans about 
0*5 p.c. Chemically brucine 
is dimethoxy-strychnine. 

It is prepared from the 
mother-liquors obtained 
in the manufacture of 
strychnine, from which it 
is separated by means of 
oxalic acid or acetone. 

Brucine resembles strych- 
nine, hut is more soluble 
in water and less poison- 
ous. The most character- 
istic chemical test for 
brucine is the red colour 
it gives with nitric acid; 
this, after warming, is 
burned violet by the ad- 
dition of stannous chloride. 

See Strychnine. 

Brucite. Mineral com- 
posed of hydrated mag- 
nesium oxide, and named 
after the New York min- 
eralogist, A. Bruce. It is Brueghel. The Adoration of the Kings, by 

white, but subordinate iron -National aalleru, London 



pictures, ostensibly of biblical sub- 
jecls, e.g. The Massacre of the In- 
nocents, in fact represent the per- 
secution of his countrymen by the 
Spaniards. Of his pictures iii this 
vein R. H. Wilenski wrote, “ No 
ghastlier indictment of an epoch 
has ever licen set down by the hand 
of man.” There are pictures by 
Pieter the Elder in most European 
galleries. {Considt Lives. V. Barker, 
i028; G. (duck, 1937; Details 
from P. B.’s Paintings, ed. G. 
Gluck, 1936.) 

Brueghors elder son, Pieter the 
Younger (1564-1637), called 

Hell ” Brueghel from his predi- 
lection for painting scenes of the 
nether regions, is inferior as a 
painter to his father. He worked 
most of his life at Antwerp. Christ 
Bearing the Gross, 1606, is a good 
example of his art. 

Jan Brueghel (1568-1625), 
younger son of Pieter the Elder, 
and known as Fluwclen ” (Vel- 
vet) Brueghel, was born in Brussels, 
and died in Antwerp. A friend of 
Rubens, who several times painted 
the flgures in his landscapes, Jan 
had a poetic imagination. His 
colour is onamcl-like, with velvety 
shades and deep bluish distances. 
Many of his works are small panels, 
the earlier studies of fiowers and 
fruit, the later landscapes, in 
which he excelled. His son, Jan the 
Younger (1601-75), worked chielly 
at Ant werp. His landscapes have 
frequent, ly been mistaken for his 
father’s, but his pictures lack the 
outstanding qualities displayed by 
the elder Jan. He is represented at 

Munich and Dresden. 

Bruges (Flem. Brugge, bridge), 

City of Belgium, ea])ital of the 
prov. of West Flanders. It was 
famous in t,ho Middle Ages as the 
Venice of the North, and is still 
the most interesting city in Bel- 
gium to the artist and antiquary. 
It was named by Baldwin T5ras 
de Fer, count of Flanders, about 
A.D. 860, and hia son and successor 
built the first castle, and sur- 
rounded a small part of the present 
town with a wall. The church of 
Sauveur, and that of Notre 
Dame, then S. Boniface, dating re- 
spectively from the 7th and 8th 
centuries, lay to the W. of this 
castle and walled city. About the 
middle of the 10th century the 
cloth trade had become the staple 
industry of the place, and Bald- 
win III established regular mar- 
kets and fairs. The Halles, with 
their famous belfry, represent the 
markets, while the fairs were held 
on the Grand Place. 

The cloth trade brought pros- 
perity to Flanders generally, and 



I. Th& H6tel de Ville (Town HaU) and chapel of the 5 Academy ^^Fxne^ASs. 
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Bruges. Pl^ oi the Belgian city, which wm once the ohiei commercial centre ol 
W. Europe. Ocean-going vessels can reach it by canal from Zeebrugge and Ostend 


notably to Bruges ; the popula- 
tion multiplied, reaching a total of 
100,000, and the artisans formed 
themselves into 56 guilds or fra- 
ternities. The various charters 
that constituted the freedom of 
Bruges and its dependent townlets, 
grouped together under the name 
of the Franc of Bruges, were con- 
ceded by the counts of Flanders 
in the 11th and 12th centuries 
Bruge*s was, however, something 
more than an industrial centre; 
having access to the North Sea by 
the Z^vyn, it was a port trading 
directly with England and the Medi- 
terranean countries. It was also 
the financial metropolis of Western 
Europe, where the old cumbrous 
trade of barter was first super- 
seded by the modem cash and 
credit system. This was the period 
when it was visited by Dante, who 
has immortalised the activity and 
prosperity of Flanders. 

Bruges attained the height of 
its splendour under the house of 
Burgundy. In 1430 Pluhp the 
Good, to celebrate his marriage 
with Isabel of Portugal, founded 
the Order of the Golden Fleece. 
The chapters of the order were 
held in the cathedral, and the 


stalls of the choir are still deco- 
rated with the armorial bearings 
of the 29 knights who took part 
in the chapter of 1478. But by 
that date the decline of Bruges had 
already become marked ; the Zwyn 
was sand-blocked, and the trade 
centre of the Netherlands shifted 
to the city of Antwerp. 

Though her prosperity had de- 
parted, time and adversity could not 
deprive her of her ancient charm. 
Within her narrow compass were 
some of the most stately, original, 
and unsurpassable buildings in 
the world, containing some of the 
treasures of Europe. Among those 
may bo named the cathedral of S. 
Sauvour, distinct from the first 
cathedral of S. Donat of the Cru- 
sades ; the church of Notre Dame, 
famous for the tombs of Charles 
the Bold and his daughter Mary ; 
the churches of S. Gilles, of the kSo- 
pulchre, S. Anno, and the Madeleine 
and the chapel of the Holy Blood. 
The hospital of S. Jean," for the 
aged and infirm, dating from the 
12th century, is celebrated for its 
artistic contents, which in(dude the 
famous shrine of S. Ursula, the 
panels being among tho master- 
pieces of Hans Memling. Close to 


it is the Bdguinage, founded by 
Joan of Constantinople in the 12th 
century. Among secular buildings 
tho Halles, tho Town Hall, the 
Gruuthiui.se, tho House of tlie Franc 
tho 8. Sebastian guildhouse, the 
White Bear giiildhousc, and the 
weighing house are remarkable. 

Since tho formation of the 
modern kingdom of Belgium, 
Bruges has taken on a fresh lease 
of prosperity. It has many indus- 
trios, and the ship-canal to Zee- 
brugge made it once more a sea- 
port. During the First Great War 
it was captured by the Germans 
Oct. 14, 1914, and remained in 
their possession until reoccupied 
by Belgian infantry Oct. 18, 1918 ; 
its U-boat base was frequently 
bombed by Allied airmen. German 
troops occupied it May 29, 1940, 
the day after Bedgium’s surrender 
in the Second Croat War. On 
Sept. 12, 1944, troops of the 1st 
O-anadian army liberated an al- 
most undamaged town. The Town 
Hal. was damaged by fire Oct., 
1946. The pop. duel mod between 
the wars and in 1 947 was 52,748. 

Brugg oit Bkock. Walled town 
of 8witzerlancl, in (sauton Aargau. 
It is on tho Aar, (sommanding the 
bridge near tho coulluencc of the 
Reuss and Limmat, 36 m. by liy. 
E. of Basel. A pioturesque place, 
witli conical towers, it stands 
pai’lly on the site of Vindoiiissa 
(Windiseli), the chief Roman 
stnticm in Helvetia. Ntmr by is the 
ruined castle of Hapsburg, the 
cradle of the Austrian imperial 
family, members of which arc buried 
in the neighbouring monastery of 
KdnigHfelcion, now a mental hospi- 
tal. Brugg has (diemical, silk, and 
other indukTies. Pop. (1941)4,778. 

Brugsch, H KIN RICH Karl 
(I827'd)4). German Egyptologist. 
Born in Berlin, Feb. 18, 1827, he 
published a treat iso on demotic 
writing at 2 1 , and went t.o Egypt in 
1853. He helped Mariette to exca- 
vate Memphis, was appointed con- 
sul in Gairo in 1864, and director of 
its school of Egyptology in 1870. 
In 1881 ho became Brugsch Pasha. 
Ho went on mis.sions to Persia in 
1863 and 1895. Among his publi- 
cations are a hieroglyphic-demotic 
dictionary, 1867--82 ; and a his- 
tory of Egypt under the Pharaohs. 
1877. He died Sept. 9, 1894. 

Bruise. Injury due to rupture 
of a blood-vessel beneath the skin 
causing blooding into the tissues. 
When tho blooding is situated 
deeply in tho tissues it^ may be 
some days before tho bruise comes 
out. A blow on tho upper part of the 
arm may bo followed by a bniise 
on tho elbow, tho blood having 
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traveUed down beneath the tissues 
before reaching the surface. A 
blow on the skin immediately over 
a bone such as the shin is apt to 
cause more extensive bruising than 
one on a soft part such as the 
abdomen, where the underlying 
structures act as a cushion and 
prevent the blood-vessels from 
rupturing. Haemorrhage produc- 
ing all the appearance of a bruise 
may result from certain diseases, 
or from a violent fit of coughing. 

Women bruise easily during and 
after the change of life. The with- 
drawal of the ovarian secretion 
from the blood-stream alters the 
calcium chemistry of the body, 
and, indirectly, the character of 
the capillary walls, allowing easier 
escape of blood. A shortage of 
vitamin C increases the perme- 
ability of the vessel walls and loads 
to easy bruising. 

Healthy blood-vessels should 
take a pressure of 80° of mercury 
on the sphygmomanometer with- 
out bruising — a fact that is used 
as a test of normality. The change 
of colour in a bruise as it fades is 
due to chemical change in the 
haemoglobin of the extr-avasated 
blood. 

Brumaire (Tr., month of fog). 
Second month in the year in the 
French Bevolutionary calendar. 
It began in some years on Oct. 22, 
in others on Oct. 23. On 18 Bru- 
maire, 8 (Nov. 9, 1799), Napoleon 
abolished the Directory. See 
under Calendar. 

Brummell, George Bryak 
(1778-1840). A British dandy, 
known as Beau Brummell. Born 
in London, June 7, 1778, the son of 

Lord North’s 
private secret- 
ary, he went to 
Eton in 1790 
and aftei: a 
few months at 
Oriel College, 
Oxford, ob- 
tained in 1794 
a commission 
in the 10th 
Hussjirs* In 
1798 he left the army, and in 1799 
came into an inheritance of £30,000, 
and set up as a man of fashion. 
Backed by the Prince Regent, 
his own unerring taste in dress, 
and his superb self-possession, he 
quickly became recognized as a 
social dictator. Having quarrelled 
with his patron and run through 
his fortune, he fled to France in 
1816 to escape his creditors. 
During 1830-32 he was British 
consul at Caen, and in 1835, after 
being imprisoned for debt, he was 
pensioned by his friends. In 1837 


he was admitted to Bon Sauveur 
asylum, Caen, where he died, 
March 30, 1840. Consult Life, V. 
Woolfe. 1930. 

Brunanburh. Site of Kinu 
Athelstan’s famous victory. 937, 
over a powerful alliance of Scots, 
Danes from Dublin, Norwegians 
from Cumbria, and Britons of 
Strathclyde. The name is variously 
spelled and there is doubt about 
the locality ; it may be in Dura- 
friesahirc, near the Roman camp 
called Birrens ; or in Yorkshire, be- 
tween Sheffield afid Rotherham ; 
other less likely localities have been 
suggested. The metrical story of 
the battle in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle tells that it was fought 
from dawn to sunset, and that five 
of the allied kings and seven of 
their earls fell. 

Brunei. A British protected 
state in N.W. Borneo, East Indies. 
Lying between the British colonies 
of Sarawak and North Borneo, it 
has a coastline on the South China 
Sea running some 100 m. from 
Kuala Belait (10 m. W. of Seria) in 
the W. to Brunei Bay in the E. ; 
area 2,226 sq. m. Plat along the 
seaboard and rising to low hills in- 
land, it is thicldy wooded with 
over 900 sq. m. scheduled as forest 
reserves : there arc numerous 
small rivers of which the chief is 
the Limbang. The climate is trop- 
ical, Avith very heavy rainfall Oct.- 
Jan. Rubber is cultivated and ex- 
ported ; rice, sago, and coconuts are 
grown for local consumption and 
there are considerable fisheries ; 
silverware is made. Oil W'as dis- 
covered at Seria, 1929, where the 
field extends 10 m. along the coast 
and m. inland, with offshore 
wells drilled from piers ; under- 
Avater drilling from platforms 1 m. 
out to sea began 1954. Production 
rose from 700,000 tons in 1938 to 
5,000,000 tons in 1954. From 
Seria, the oil is piped 35 m. to the 
Lutong refinery, Sarawak. Cross- 
country roads are few and internal 
transport is mainly by river launch. 

Apart from trading associations 
with China and Java, the early 
history of Brunei is not known, but 
at the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury it was visited by Portuguese, 
Spanish, and British navigators 
{see under Borneo). In 1847 the 
sultan entered into treaty relations 
with Great Britain, and the state 
was taken under British protection 
1888. Brunei Avas occupied by the 
Japanese 1941-45; it suffered 
severe damage, including destruc- 
tion of the oil installations. Au- 
thority in the state is vested in the 
sultan-in-council : the state council 
(12 membei's) includes a British 
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resident acting as adviser, to 
whom four district officers are 
responsible. The SaraAA'ak-N. 
Borneo-Brunei conference, a stand- 
ing body set up in 1953, promotes 
cooperation betAveen these ten'i- 
torics. Brunei Malays and Dyaks 
are the principal native peoples ; 
there arc many Chinese immi- 
grants. Pop. (1952 est.) 49,620. 

The capital, also called Brunei, 
is the chief town ; it lies 9 m. from 
the mouth of the r. Brunei, and 
comprises groups of Malay houses 
erected on piles on mud flats in 
the river and (since 1910) a town- 
ship built on the land, partly re- 
claimed ; here are wharves accom- 
modating vessels of up to 1,700 
tons, govt, and public buildings, 
hospital (opened 1951), schools, 
and shops, with piped Avatcr and 
electricity. Steamers connect with 
Singapore (759 m.) and a weekly 
launch service with Labuan (N. 
Borneo). The town, badly dam- 
aged by bombing in 1944, has an 
airfield. Pop. (1947) 10,620. 

Brunei, Tsambard Kingdom 
(1806-59). British engineer. Born 
at Portsmouth, April 9, 1806, the 

ill Marc Isambard 
Brunei {v.i.), 
he was edu- 
cated at Brigh- 
ton and Paris. 
In 1823 he 
began his car- 
eer as assistant 
to his father in 
the construc- 
tion of the 
ThamesTunnel. Appointed in 1833 
engineer of the G. W.R., ho adopted 
the 7 ft. gauge. Ho designed 
Clifton suspension bridge (not 

completed in his lifetime). 

As a marine architect he de- 
signed in 1845 the Great Britain, 
the first ocean-goiiigscrew-steamer, 
and the Great Eastern (g'.'y.), 1853- 
1858. Among the docks he con- 
structed were those at Monkwear- 
mouth, Bristol, Plymouth, and 
Briton Ferry (S. Wales) ; he also 
designed Milford Haven pier. He 
died Sept. 15, 1859. A bronze 
statue of him stands on the Vic- 
toria Embankment, London, at its 
W. junction with Temple Place. 

Brunei, Sir Marc Isambard 
(1769-1849). French-horn engin- 
eer who worked chiefly in England. 
He was born at Hacqueville, near 
Gisors, April 25, 1769, and entered 
the French navy ; but his royalist 
sympathies compelled him to leave 
France and he went to New York, 
1793. At first a surveyor and later 
an architect, he was appointed 
engineer of New York city, where 
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lie devoted his attention to the 
improvement of the city’s de- 
fences. In 1799 he visited England, 
and shortly afterwards put before 
the British Admiralty a contriv- 
ance for making ships’ blocks. The 
machinery was installed at Ports- 
mouth in 1803. His greatest 
work was the building of the 
Rotherhithe Tunnel opened 1843, 
on which he started work 1825. 
The strain brought on paralysis, 
and he died Dec. 12. 1849 

Brunei’s inventions included im- 
provements in printing, in the 
making of boots and shoes, and a 
knitting machine. He was respon- 
sible for the construction of float- 
ing landing piers and other im- 
provements at the Liverpool 
docks. He was knighted 1S41. 

Brunelleschi, Filippo (1377- 
1446). Italian architect. He was 
the pioneer of the revival of the 
Classic style of architecture. Born 
at Florence, he first practised as a 
goldsmith, and then as a sculptor. 
Deciding to become an architect, 
he studied at Florence and in 
Rome, and, returning to Florence 
in 1417, was commissioned to roof 
the unfinished cathedral with a 
dome. The work was begun in 
1420 and completed in 1461. The 
dome, resting on its vast octagon, 
is’one of the greatest achievements 
of its kind. {See Florence illus.) 



Bmnelleachi. Capella dei Pazzi, 
Florence, begun 1420, an example 
oi this Italian architect’s work 


He was employed on many other 
churches in Florence, e.y. those of 
S. Lorenzo and Spirito Santo, on 
the Capella dei Pazzi, and on the 
Pitti palace. He died at Florence, 
April 16, 1446, and is buried in the 
cathedral. 

Bruuetiere, Ferdhtani) (1849- 
1906). French literary critic. 
Bom at Toulon, July 19, 1849, he 
began to write in 1875 for the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, of which 
he became editor in 189.3. A few 
years earlier he had been ap- 
pointed professor at the Nicole 
Normale. Collections of his 
critical essays and lectures, especi- 


allv after he became a Roman 
Catholic in 1896, were marked by 
a definite conviction that art must 
be subordinated to morality, and 
that the theory of art for art’s sake 
and the teacliing of the naturalistic 
school of WTiters, represented by 
Zola, were false. 

His many works include Etudes 
Critiques sur 1’ Hist o ire de la Li- 
terature Fran9aise, 1880-1907 (in 
eight series) ; L’Evolution des 
Genres dans I’Histoire do la Lit- 
terature, 1890 ; Essais sur la Li- 
terature Contemporaine, 1892-95 ; 
and Manuel de I’Histoirc de la Li- 
terature Framj’aise, 1898. He died 
Dec. 9, 1906. 

Bruneval. Small fishing village 
12 m. N. of Le Havre, Normandy, 
and site of a German radioloca- 
tion centre in the Second Groat 
War. On the night of Feb. 27-28, 
1942, Bruneval was the scene of 
a successful 2-hour operation by 
British forces. Parachute troops 
were dropped from bombers, while 
units of the 'Royal Fusiliers and 
the South Wales Borderers, 
covered by light naval craft, 
landed on the beach. The radio- 
location station was destroyed and 
prisoners were taken. No British 
men, ships, or aircraft were lost. 
Gen. de Gaulle laid a stone to 
commemorate the raid, 1947. 

Brunliild or Brunhilda. Most 
famous of the Valkyries or w’arrior 
maidens of Norse mythology. 
Placed by her father Odin (Wotan) 
on a fire-girt rock, she lay in spell- 
bound sleep until the hero, Sigurd, 
rode through the flames and woke 
her. Faithless to his plighted troth, 
Sigurd afterwards helped Gunnar, 
the king’s son of Rhineland, to win 
Brunhild by a cunning ruse and 
claimed as reward the hand of 
Gudrun, Gunnar’s sister. When 
Brunhild learnt, through Gudrun’s 
jealous tongue, of Sigurd’s deed, 
she plotted his death, and, her ven- 
geance accomplished, threw herself 
on his funeral pyre. So runs the 
Volsung Saga. 

In the Song of the Nibelungs 
Siegfried, the hero, dons the Tarn- 
kappe, which makes him invisible, 
and wins Brunhild for Gunther of 
Burgundy by conquering her in 
many trials of strength. Siegfried’s 
wife, Kriemhild, betrays the trick, 
a quarrel ensues between the tv/o 
women, and Brunhild brings about 
his death. 

In Wagner’s cycle of four music 
dramas of the Ring of the Nibel- 
ungs, Brunhild, daughter of Wotan 
and Erda, is the heroine of The 
Valkyrie (Die Walkfire), the second 
opera. She protects Siegmund 
against Hunding in defiance of 
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Wotan, and Wotan leaves her 
asleep on a bed of moss surrounded 
by a wall of lire. At the end 
of Siegfried, the third opera, Sieg- 
fried, son of Siegmund, boldly faces 
the flames and wins Brunhild. In 
the last opera, the Twilight of the 
Gods (Die Gutterdammerung), 
Brunhild, losing Siegfried by a 
potion which makes him faithless, 
finally dies with his dead body on 
the funeral pyre. {See Valkyrie.) 

An historical Brunhild was the 
Visigothic princess who married 
Sigebert, King of Austrasia, and 
was killed in (513. 

Bruni or Brttny. Island of 
Tasmania, Australia, lying off the 
S.E. coast, between Storm Bay and 
D’Entrecasteaux C^liannel. Nearly 
divided in two at its centre, it is 32 
ni. long, from 1 to 11 ni. broad; 
ai’ca 150 sq . m. A heavily-timbered 
ridge of mountains, rising to 2,000 
ft. at Mt. Bruni, extends N. along 
the E. part of S. Bruni. The pas- 
toral north produces fine sheep and 
wool, the south Fruit ; sawmilling 
and fishing are carried on. 

Briining, Heinrioh (b. 1885). 
Last constitutional chancellor of 
the first German republic. Born at 
Munster, Nov. 

2(5, 1885, son 
of a merchant, 
ho studied 
philosophy 
and languages 
in Germany, 

France, a n d 
Great Britain ; 
conimandc'd a 
machine - gun 
company on 
the western front in the First 
Great War ; aftt^rwards cooperated 
with th(^ Berlin ''' apostle ” Carl 
Sonneuscheiu, a Roman Catholic 
priest organizing charity ; and was 
in 1921 appointed g(‘neral secretary 
of the Christian Trade Unions’ 
Association. In the Reichstag 
from 1924 as a deputy of the 
centre, he became chancellor, 1930. 
Briining’s cabinet had to contend 
with financial crisis, mounting 
unemployment, and the threat of 
op(m revolt from extremo left and 
right. It gained respect abroad, 
however. Reputed to have monar- 
chist inclinations, Bruning yet 
tried constitutional methods and 
held an election, which brought 
the Nazis up from 12 scats to 107, 
and the Communists from 54 to 77. 

Backed by the Reichswehr and 
the industrialists, tolerated by the 
Socialists, Briming tried to com- 
promise with Hitler in an anti- 
democratic bloc. He managed in 
1932 to proscribe Hitler’s uni- 
formed forces. But weakened con- 
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fidencc in the Weimar regiaio and 
intrigues by von Schleicher com- 
bined to check Briining from 
settling the reparations problem. 
Hindenburg withdrew su]>port, 
and Briining resigned May 31, 
1932. Forced to flee when Hitler 
assumed power, he went abroad 
and was subsequently appointed a 
professor at Harvard Ihiiversity, 
where he remained until in 1953 he 
accepted a chair of contemporary 
history at Cologne. 

BrUnn. German form of the 
name of the Czecho-Wlovak town of 
Brno {q.v.). 

Bruxmen (Ger., well). Village 
and summer resort of Switzerland. 
It is on Lake Lucerne, 4 m. by rly. 
S. of Schwyz, on the St. Gotthard 
line. Here, after the battle of 
Morgarten, the deputies of Uri, 
Schwyz, and Unterwalden re- 
newed, Dec. 9, 1315, the league of 
1291, from which developed the 
Swiss confederation. 

Brunner. Town of Grey co., 
South Island, New Zealand. It is 
on the river Grey, S m. E. of Grey- 
mouth, on the route to the Otira 
Gorge. It is a coalmining centre. 
Pop. (1951) 1,113. 

Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
(1842-1919). British businessman 
and politician. Born Feb. 8, 1842, 
the son of a Swiss pastor who 
settled in Liverpool, ho entered 
business life at the ago of 15. 
After about ten years with a firm 
of alkali manufacturers at Widnes, 
he and Ludwig Mond established 
alkali works at Northwich in 1873 
which developed into one of the 
largest works in the world making 
chemicals {see Imperial Chemical 
Industries). 

In 1885 Brunner entered parlia- 
ment as M.P. for the Northwich 
division of Cheshire, which he 
represented almost continuously 
until 1910. A pronounced Radical, 
and a strong opponent of expendi- 
ture on armaments, he was inter- 
ested in education and was a bene- 
factor of Liverpool University. He 
died July 1, 1919. 

Bruno (c. 1030-1 101). Saint and 
founder of the Carthusian order. 
Born at Cologne, he was canon 
and master of the episcopal school 
at Reims, 1057-75. Chancellor of 
the church of Reims 1075-80, he 
later went to Chartreuse, near 
Grenoble, and there, with half-a- 
dozen companions, founded the 
first monastery of the Carthusian 
order. Steadily declining all pre- 
ferment offered him by the pope, 
he established a second monastery 
in Calabria, where he died on 
Oct. 6, 1101. Though he was 
never formally canonised, Ms cult 


was authorised ; his festival is 
kept on Get. (i. He is the popular 
saint of Calabria. 

Bruno {c. 925-965). German 
pvincje-bishop and saint who was 
equally conspicuous for his justice 
as a ruler and his encouragement of 
learning. He was the youngest 
son of the German king Henry 

I, the Fowler, and brother of the 
emperor Otto 1, the Great. He 
becamo chancellor in 940 and 
archbishop of Cologne in 953. 
Steadily faithful to Otto, for whom 
he governed Lorraine, Bruno was a 
great force for conciliation in the 
troublous times in which he lived. 
He died at Reims, Oct. 11, 965. 
His feast is observed in the diocese 
of Cologne on Oct. 11. 

Bruuo, Giordano (1548-1600). 
Italian philosopher. Born at Nola, 
in Naples, he entered the Domini- 
can order and was ordained, 1572. 
On ceasing to believe in Chris- 
tianity he fled from Naples, 1576, 
and for many years led a wander- 
ing life. Ho was in England 1583- 
85, and was e.xcomraunicated by 
the Lutherans in Germany xu 1587. 
Having returned to Italy, he was 
imprisoned at Rome for six years 
by the Inquisition, and was burnt 
at tho stake Feb. 17, 1600. Denial 
of the divinity of Christ was one of 
the main charges against him. 
Bruno’s view of the world was a re- 
vival of that of the Stoics — a nat- 
uralistic pantheism. Consult Lives, 

J. L. McIntyre, 1903 ; W. Boulting, 
1916; Ethics and the History of 
Philosophy, C. D. Broad, 1951, 

Brunsbiittel. Seaport of W. 
Germany, in Schleswig-Holstein. 
Lying on tho N. bank of the Elbe 
estuary, 15 m. E. of CVxhaven, it 
is the western terminus of the Kiel 
canal. With Brunsbuttelkoog, on 
the S. of the waterway, it had an 
est. pop. of 10,000 in 1955. The 
chief industries of the two ports 
are the manufacture of machinery, 
shoes, and textiles ; and there are 
fish canneries. 

Brunswick. City of Victoria, 
Australia. It is 4J m. N. of Mel- 
bourne, of which it is a suburb. 
Potteries, iron-foundries, and saw- 
mills provide the chief industries, 
and there are brickyards. 

Brunswick. Ci^ and port of 
entry of Georgia, U.S.A. The co. 
seat of Glynn co., 65 m. S.S.W. of 
Savannah, it stands on St. Simon’s 
Sound, an inlet of the Atlantic, and 
is served by the Southern and 
other rlys. It has a national quar- 
antine station, shipyards, creosot- 
ing works, and shellfish canneries, 
and manufactures naval stores, 
wood pulp and plywood, clothing, 
and paint. The offshore islands are 


holiday resorts. They include 
Jckyll Island, made a state park in 
1947. Brunswick, founded 1771- 
72, received a city charter in 1856. 
Pop. (1950) 17,9k. 

Brunswick (German Braun- 
schweig). District of the Land of 
Lower Saxony, W. Germany, area 
1,197 sq. m., pop. (1952 est.) 
857,000. It is the larger part of the 
historic duchy of Brunswick (1,425 
sq. m.) and is a fertile area, noted 
for asparagus ; industrial products 
include potassium, lignite, iron, 
lead, silver, and copper ore, and 
there are tobacco and textile 
factories. 

The duchy of Brunswick origin- 
ated when the extensive lands of 
Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, 
were broken up in 1181 ; it was 
part of the district Henry was 
allowed to keep, and in 1235 his 
grandson Otto was recognized as 
duke of Brunswick, In 1634 the 
family died out, and the duchy was 
divided between the two dukes 
of Liineburg, also descendants 
of Henry the Lion. The duke of 
Liineburg-Celle called his part of 
Brunswick Hanover, and among 
his descendants wore the Hanover- 
ian kings of England, sometimes 
called the house of Brunswick. 
The part of the original Brunswick 
to retain the name passed in 1634 
to tho other duke of Ltlneburg ; he 
and his descendants called them- 
selves dukes of Brunswick- Wolfen- 
biittel, later simply of Brunswick. 

In tho 18th century the fortunes 
of Brunswick were closely bound 
up with those of Prussia. Napoleon 
included it in tho kingdom of West- 
phalia, but it was recovered by 
Frederick William, who was later 
killed at Quatr© Bras. Charles 11 
was driven from the duchy by a 
revolution in 1830, and in 1831 was 
deposed. The duchy joined the 
German Confederation in 1815, the 
North German Confederation in 
1866, the German Empire in 1871. 

In 1866 Brunswick’s future be- 
came an international question. 
The victory of Prussia over Austria 
had resulted in the seizure of Han- 
over, as an ally of Austria, by 
Prussia. Duke William of Bruns- 
wick was old and childless, and 
George V, king of Hanover, was 
his heir. Prussia was unwilling 
that he should succeed, and ar- 
rangements were made for a re- 
gency. William died in 1884, when 
George’s son Ernest, duke of Cum- 
berland, claimed the duchy. His 
claim was disallowed by the Ger- 
man Bundesrat, and Brunswick 
passed under the rule of a regent, a 
prince of Prussia. This lasted till 
1913,whGn Ernest Augustus (1887- 
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1953), son of the duke of Cumber- 
land, having married the daughter 
of the emperor William II, was 
allowed to become the ruling duke 
of Brunswick. The country be- 
came a republic in 1918 and had 
alternate Socialist and Liberal 
governments until the Nazis came 
to power in 1933. 

Ernest Augustus’s onlv son 
George, prince of Hanover, claimed 
British nationality in 1954 in vir- 
tue of an act of 1705 making all 
Protestant descendants of Sophia 
(q^v.), electress of Hanover, British 
by birth ; the case went through 
the British courts to the house of 
lords, which recognized his claim 
in 1956. (No such claim could be 
made by a descendant born after 
the British Nationality Act of 
1948 came into force.) 

Brunswick. City of W. Ger- 
many, in the Land of Lower 
Saxony on the river Oker, 
32 m. by rly. S.E. of Hanover. 
The old town, abounding in gabled 
houses -^vith carved wooden fronts, 
is surrounded by parks cover- 
ing the fortifications dismantled in 
1800. The 12th century cathedral 
contains tombs of the founder, 
Henry the Lion, and his wife. The 
churches of S. Andrew, S. Martin, 
and S. Catherine dated from the 
same period; other buildings were 
the ducal palace, the 14th cent- 
ury town hall, and the 13th century 
cloth merchants’ hall. The ducal 
museum had a fine collection of 
pictures, enamels, gems, and 
antique curiosities. Besides being 
a centre of the publishing trade, 
the city manufactured pianos, 
chemicals, preserves, textiles, mo- 
tor cars, and machinery. In the 
13th century Brunswick was one 
of the most important cities of the 
Hanseatic League ; not till 1671 
was it the ducal capital. Luring 
the Second Great War the XJ.S~ 
9th army entered it on April 11, 
1945. Pop. (1954) 238,425. 

Brunswick, Charles William 
Ferdinand, Luke of (1735-1806) 
German ruler and soldier, who 
married Augusta, eldest sister of 
George III, and was the father of 
Queen Caroline, consort of George 
iV. Bom at Wolfenbiittel, Oct. 9, 
1735, he served with distinction in 
the iSeven Years’ War, and in 1780 
succeeded his father, Luke Charles 
r. In 1792 he commanded the 
united forces of Austria and 
Prussia against the French at 
Valmy. He again took command of 
the Prussian army in 1806, and 
suffered a severe defeat at Auer- 
stadt, Oct. 14, 1806. He died Nov. 
10 from wounds received in the 
bg^tfle. ft was in consec^uence of 


Its heavy losses at Auerstadt 
that the Brunswick regiment wore 
mourning dress and was called 
the Black Brunswickers. Napoleon 
annexed the duchy and added it to 
the kingdom of Westphalia. 

His son, Frederick William (1771 
-1815), a bitter opponent of 
Napoleon, came to England in 1801). 
In 1813 he returned to Brunswick 
and raised a fresh army. Ho was 
killed at Quatre Bras, June 16, IS 1 5. 

Brunswick Black. Varnish for 
fire-grates and metal work. It 
consists of turpentine, pitch or 
asphalt, and linseed oil. 

Brunswick Square. London 
square, N. of Guilford Street, WhC. 
It was built early in the 17th cen- 
tury on ground belonging to the 
Foundling Hospital, which stood 
on the E. side. Notable residents 
have included John Leech, B. W. 
Procter, and Anne Manning, author 
of Mary Powell. 

Brunton, Sir Thomas Lauder 
(1844-1916). British physician. 
Born March 14, 1844, he graduated 
at Edinburgh in 1866. After 
studying in Vienna <and elscwdiere, 
he returned to England and as a 
consulting physician soon made 
a reputation. He was made a 
fellow and then vice-president of 
the Royal Society and was long 
consulting physician to S. Barthol- 
omew’s Hospital. In 1908 he was 
made a baronet. He wrote 
Pharmacology and Thorapoutics, 
1880 ; The Bible and Science, 1881; 
Therapeutics of the Circulation, 
1908. He died Sept. 16, 1916. 

Brush (old Fr. hroce, brush- 
wood, mod. Fr. hrosae). Instru- 
ment for sweeping up dirt or for 
applying paint or used for toilet 
purposes. The most ancient type 
consisted of a hunch of twigs ; the 
most modern is a plastic -back hair 
brush the bristles of which can be 
taken out to be washed and can be 
replaced with a refill. Brushes arc 
made of various materials. There 
are three main methods of brush- 
making : machine filling ; hand 
drawing; pan setting. Materials 
used include natural fibres, e.g, 
Mexican (aloe), palm, and fibre mix- 
tures ; or processed fibres. Other 
materials used are horsehair, 
hogsbristle, nylon in various thick- 
nesses, whalebone, goat, badger, 
and sable hair. Brushes of steel 
wire are used for cleaning metal, 
and of soft spun glass for working 
in acids. Brush stocks of various 
shapes and sizes are made from 
ebony, satinwood, common beech, 
birch, sycamore, etc. Plastics are 
used for toilet brushes, and ivory, 
tortoiseshell, and silver to cover 
wood stock. Tlie smajl brushes 


used by artists and known as 
pencils are usually made of sable, 
the dearest and best ichneumon 
and kolinsky. The long elastic 
hair of the badger is used for 
gilding and graining brushes, also 
for shaving brushes. 

Simple brushes consist of a single 
tuft bound together with string or 
wire. An artist’s pencil is a tuft 
delicately arranged to a point with 
the straight end tied and either 
inserted into a quill which, ex- 
panded in hot water and con- 
tracted on^ drying, holds the hair 
firmly, or fixed into a metal holder 
fastened into a wooden handle. A 
painter’s sash brush, round, is 
arranged similarly, the ends being 
dipped into a patent cement and 
fi.xed into a two-pronged wooden 
handle by twine coated with glue. 
The modern painter uses a flat 
brush with the bristles fixed in a 
metal ferrule. Wire or a metal ring 
fastens large simple brushes. 

Types of brushes arc divided into 
set, drawn, and machine-filled. A 
set tuft is cut at the end, and a 
drawn tuft folded so that both 
ends of the bristles are used. An 
ordinary household brush is an 
example of the former and a hair 
brush of the latter. 

The stock of the household brush 
is drilled with holes and small 
bundles of bristles are prepared by 
the ends being dipped into melted 
brush-maker’s pitch, bound with 
string, and dipped again. The tuft 
is then pushed into one of the holes 
and the pitch on drying fastens it 
securely. Repetition of the process 
fills the stock with bristles. For 
drawn brushes, such as those used 
for the hair, the stock is thin and 
perforated with holes, the tufts 
being doubled and drawn into 
place by looping with thin brass 
wire at the back, the wire being 
continuous for the whole brush. 

Machinery is used on an increas- 
ing scale for the manufacture of 
all kinds of household, toilet, 
and tooth brushes. A bundle of 
material is vertically placed in a 
container and a small quantity is 
picked by an arm semi-rotating 
with a cam. The knot of material 
is pushed through the filling nozzle 
where a piece of iron wire or 
nickel silver wire is cut off and 
looped round the knot and then 
directed through the nozzle chan- 
nel by a plunger, which drives it 
into a board drilled with holes. 
This process is repeated through- 
out the brush. 

Brush. Term used in electrical 
engineering. It is a device fitted 
to magnetos and similar electrical 
maphines for collecting the current 
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from the rotating armature or 
commutator of the machine and 
delivering it to the stationary 
wires which lead it to where it is 
rec[uired. The brush is usually of 
carbon of a special quality. 

Brush, Charles Francis 
(1849-1929). American inventor. 
Bom at Euclid, Ohio, March 17, 
1849, he took a degree in engineer- 
ing at Michigan university. In 
1870 he entered business in Cleve- 
land as a chemical expert, but he 
had already turned his attention to 
the problems of electric lighting, 
and about 1878 he invented the 
Brush electric arc lamp, and then 
the storage battery for electricity. 
He founded at Cleveland the Brush 
Electric Co. and the Linde Air 
ProductsCo. He died June 15, 1929. 

Brush Turkey {Oatheturus 
lathami). Large bird of the 
mound-builder group, found in 
AustraUa and the East Indies. The 
bird resembles a smallish turkey, 
and deposits its eggs in mounds 
of decaying vegetable matter. 

Brusilov, Alexei Alexeie- 
viCH (1853-1926). Russian com- 
mander in the First Great War. 
Born Aug. 19, 1853, of a noble 
family, he saw service in the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, 
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Alexei Brusilov, 
Russian soldier 


and in 1^6 was appointed to the 
command 'of the 2nd Cavalry 
division of the Guard. Later he 
was military 
assistant to 
General Ska- 
Ion, governor- 
gen oral of 
Warsaw. 

When the 
First Great 
War began he 
was C.-in-C. of 
the Russian 
8th army. 

Brusilov played a distinguished 
part in the conquest of Galicia 
under General Ivanov in 1914. 
He followed Ivanov in 1916 as 
commandcr-in-chicf of the Rus- 
sian armies between the Pripet and 
the Prut, and during the summer 
conquered a considerable area in E. 
Galicia and the whole of the Buko- 
wina. In June, 1917, he replaced 
General Alexeiev as commander- 
in-chiof of the Russian army, but 
within three months was super- 
seded by Kornilov. He accepted 
the Bolshevik regime after the 
“ October revolution ” of 1918, but 
saw no active service under it. 
He retired in 1924 and died 
Moscow, March 17, 1926. 
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BRUSSELS : THE CITY AND ITS BUILDINGS 


This article describes the history and architectural landmarks of the 
Belgian capital, with a note on its occupation by the Germans in the 
First and Second Great Wars. See also Belgium; and the articles 
on Antwerp, Bruges, and other Belgian cities 



Brussels city arms 


Brussels (Flcin. Bnissol ; French 
Bruxelles) is the old capital of 
Brabant and of the duchy of Bur- 
gundy, and since 
1831 of the mod- 
I ern kingdom of 
Belgium. S i t u- 
ated on the river 
Senne, a tribu- 
tary oi the 
Scheldt, its name 
is derived from 
the word broek- 
sele — a dwelling on the brook. 
The first dwelling was the 7 th 
century monastery of S. Gery, 
erected on an islet in the stream 
at a point where there was a ford. 
Hereabouts in 980 the duke of 
Lower Lorraine built a castle which 
became the nucleus of the modern 
city. 

Shortly afterwards Count Lam- 
bert of Louvain built the first wall, 
with a circumference of 2^ m., a 
proof that the population W8ta 
already considerable. It was not 
until 1235 that the city received its 
first charter of enfranchisement — 
releasing it from the feudal law. 
By this charter the citizens were 


authorised to appoint seven sheriffs 
and thirteen jurors among them- 
selves. The number seven played 
a significant part in the early life 
of the city. It had seven gates, 
seven aristocratic families (the 
lignagea), seven sheriffs, etc. The 
modern capital comprises the city 
and 18 suburbs, each possessing its 
own corporation. The population 
was 965,000 in 1950 — 50,000 more 
than in 1939 ; in 1952 it was 
968,139. 

If Bruges and Ghent were earlier 
than Brussels in obtaining civic 
liberty, neither acquired a con- 
stitution in so large a sense as did 
Brussels in its second charter of 
1312. Distinguished from all 
others by the name of Gotten berg, 
this has been deservedly called 
“ the foundation of all Belgian 
liberties.” The result was the 
attraction of more settlers into the 
city, and in the middle of the 14th 
century a new waU of a wider 
extent had to be constructed. The 
present Porte de Hal on the boule- 
vards is part of this wall, which 
existed, more or less intact, until 
after Waterloo. The population 


of Brussels was estimated in 1380 
to be about 50,000, divided into 
52 crafts or mHkrs, the principal 
being the armourers, brewers, and 
weavers, from which were formed 
the Kine Nations. 

Brussels was the favourite city 
of the emperor Charles V, who 
greatly embellished it. Ho con- 
verted the old residence of the 
dukes of Brabant and Burgundy 
into a magnificent palace. A Gothic 
chapel, built under his personal 
supervision, was the object of 
general admiration. The tapes- 
tries were the finest ever produced 
from the looms of Bruges and Brus- 
sels. In the audience hall of this 
building Charles’s abdication was 
staged ; here also Margaret of 
Parma received the famous peti- 
tion of the nobles. In the fol- 
lowing century Albert and Isabella 
added to the priceless contents of 
the palace a splendid collection of 
Rubens masterpieces. The whole 
of this historic palace was destroyed 
by fire in 1731. 

In the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury Brussels was a favourite place 
of residence with high -placed 
exiles. The great Conde, the 
English Charles II, and his brother 
James took shelter there. A 
French visitor of that day has left 
a pretty word-picture on record 
concluding with the observation 
that “if he had only found an 
apple tree in the park he would 
have felt sure that he was in 
the Garden of Eden.” The park 
referred to was that part of the 
ianious forest ot 8oignies which 
came to be known na the Bois de 
la Cambre, or simply the Bois. 

19th Century Improvements 

Great changes were made in the 
19th century. When the old wall 
was demolished the Quartier Leo- 
pold — the aristocratic quarter — 
was formed ; a little later the Senne 
was bricked over and the boule- 
vards of the lower town were laid 
out under the direction of Burgo- 
masters Anspach and De Brouck- 
^re ; the modern avenues of 
Louise and Tervueren were due to 
Leopold II. But the old tree- 
bordered boulevard of the upper 
town remains virtually unchanged 
since it was laid out by Charles of 
Lorraine in the ISth century. The 
residential part of the city stands 
on what was known as S. Michael’s 
Mount, about 300 ft. above the 
business centre of the citv, but the 
old narrow and tortuous streets 
giving communication between 
them have gradually disappeared. 

Brussels possesses but few 
memorials of its early days. The 
principal of these is the collegiate 
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Brussels. Map o! the central part o£ the capital of Belgium, showing the main 

boulevards and principal buildings 


church — not cathedral, although 
often so called — of S. Gudule, 
which is one of the most imposing 
building? in Europe. Of the original 
church of the 11th century nothing 
remains, and the oldest parts are 
attributed to the 13th century. 
The bulk of the building, which is 
a specimen of pure Gothic, dates 
from the 15th century, and the 
massive towers and Gothic chapel 
of the sacrament were added early 
in the 16th century. A feature of 
the church is its magnificent old 
glass windows, some dating from 
the 15th century. It also contains 
a fine baroque pulpit by Ver- 
bruggen, representing the Fall. 

Of stiU greater interest is the 
Town Hall on the famous Grand 
Place. This building is almost 
entirely of the 15th century, 
having been completed in the 
reign of Pliilip the Good, and it 
has come down well-nigh intact, 
despite the injury done in its 
vicinity by Gen. Villeroi’s bom- 
bardment in 1695. The most un- 
usual feature is the lofty spire, 
370 ft. above the pavement, slightly 
to one side of the building, and 
surmounted by a gilded figure of 
S. Michael, the original patron 
saint of Brussels. The town hall 
contains fine tapestries, an interest- 
ing collection of archives, and 
some good modem pictures. 


The Grand Place itself has many 
historical associations. It has 
witnessed battles and tournaments, 
popular festivities lilce the Omme- 
ganck, and tragedies such as the 
execution of Egmont and Horn. 

Other old buildings are the 
church of the Sablon — strictly 
Notre Dame des Victoires — and 
the Palais d’ Aren berg, which 
contains part of Egmont ’s home. 

The grand Law Courts was the 
architectural masterpiece of the 
19th century in Belgium, and 
ensured the fame of its architect, 
Poelaert. The picture gallery, the 
enlarged royal palace, the ex- 
change, the museum of the 
Cinquantenaire, and the Congo 
Museum at Tervueren are among 
the chief modern constructions. 

Brussels, as a centre of art, ia 
little inferior to Antwerp. The 
collection of Flemish masters in 
the new gallery is rich and varied. 
There are fine examples of Van 
Eyck, Memling, and Quentin Mat- 
sys, as well as of Rubens, Jordaens, 
and Van Dyck. The churches, how- 
ever, are less richly endowed with 
pictures than are those of Antwerp. 
Among the numerous theatres 
must be named the Monnaie, 
which, besides being one of the 
leading opera houses in Europe, 
is associaied in the Belgian mind 
with the opening scenes of their 


Revolution in 1830. So also is the 
park — with the House of Parlia- 
ment at one end and the I'oyal 
palace at the other — for here was 
fought the four days’ battle in 
Sept,, 1830, -which led to the with- 
drawal of the Dutch garrison. 

Brussels has many industries 
which give it a prominent position 
in the industrial world. It is 
famous everywhere for its lace 
manufactures ; carpets, curtains, 
tiipestry, and furniture employ a 
large section of the population. 
Glove-making is carried on on a 
large scale, and as the seat of gov- 
ci-nment, as well as the favourite 
place of residence among wealthy 
Belgians, it flourishes on the luxury 
of the times. Ships of considerable 
tonnage are enabled to reach it by 
the deepened canal from Vilvorde 
and Antwerp, and it has been 
equipped on the scale of a seaport. 

In the First Great War the 
Germans entered Brussels on 
Axig. 20, 1914, and remained until 
Nov., 1918, when King Albert 
made his formal re-entry. The 
city suffered privations and was 
fined £8,000,000, the burgomaster, 
Adolphe Max, being imprisoned 
by the Genna-ns because the 
money was not forthcoming. 

On May 17, 1940, the city was 
again taken by the Germans, and 
subjected to a fine of 5,000,000 
francs and the imprisonment of 
the burgomaster, van de Meule- 
broock, next year. The trial to 
which it was subjected during 
the 4J' years of occupation, ?.e. 
mrtil its finrd liberation by British 
Guards, Sopt. 3, 1944, was far 
more severe than the one it had 
undergone during the earlier war. 
This time it was found impossible 
to send food relief through the 
blockade, and from 1941 the 
people of Brussels, even more 
than those of other big towns, 
were reduced to a state verging 
on starvation. The situation was 
relieved only by the use of the 
black mai'kot, which soon became 
an abuse after the liberation. To 
physical want and widespread 
diseases must be added the moral 
anxieties caused by ruthless op- 
pression, involving wholesale de- 
portations and a number of 
executions, which increased as 
the resistance movement developed 
during the last years of the war. 
Except for the burning of part 
of the Palace of Justice, the 
Germans did not damage the town 
during their retreat, but they left 
a train of misery from which 
Brussels only began to recover 
after the final liberation of Belgian 
territory in Jan., 1945. 
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Brussels. A British steamer. 
Owned by the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company, she used to ply be- 
tween Har^hch and the Hook of 
Holland. Whilst under command 
of Captain Charles Fryatt 
on June 23, 1916, the Brussels was 
captured, about 50 m. from the 
Dutch coast, her crew being made 
prisoner. The steamer was later 
sunk in Zeebrugge harbour by the 
Germans, salved in 1919, and 
handed back to the U.K. in 1920. 

Brussels, Treaty of. For this 
pact of 1948 see Western Union. 

Brussels Conferences. As- 
semblies at Brussels of representa- 
tives of various Powers to discuss 
international affairs. The most 
important of these was that of 
July 27, 1874. It was called at 
the suggestion of the tsar of 
Russia, and attended by represen- 
tatives of all the chief countries of 
Europe, its object being to settle 
improved conditions for modern 
warfare. Common agreement was 
reached on the definitions of com- 
batants, non-combatants, and 
spies, on the treatment of prison- 
ers, of the sick and wounded, etc. 

The following conferences have 
also been held : in 1876 to discuss 
the exploitation of Central Africa ; 
in 1899-1900 to discuss the African 
slave trade ; in 1937, under the 
Nine-Pow'cr Treaty of 1922, to 
deal with the Japanese invasion of 
China. Japan refused to attend 
the last in spite of her treaty 


brnssels sprouts, and if well fed in 
this manner the plants will be 
from 2 ft. to 3 ft. high in the 
autumn, and may be cut from Oct. 
onwards. While the sprouts are 
still maturing, the cabbage shoots 
should be broken down, but, when 
the sprouts have passed their best, 
the plants may be left to develop 
the succulent, though much neg- 
lected, brusscls tops. Brussels 
sprouts gain little from artificial 
manures and fertilisers. 

Brut OR Brutus. Great-grand- 
son of Aeneas. According to a 
British legend, Brut was banished 
from Italy and found his way to 
Britain, where he built New Troy 
or London, and gave his name to 
the island. See Aeneas. 

Bruton. Town of Somerset, 
England. It is 11 m. S.S.W. of 
Frome, with which it is connected 



Bruton. Fine 15th cent, church 
in this Somersetshire town 


by rly. It has a Perp. church, 
a pack-horse bridge, and alms- 


amlCollfttinus LMiMJanioiftotm, 
, . . Roman consul 

became pie 

first consul.s of 

Rome in 509 B.c. When his two 


sons were detected in conspiracy 
to restore the Tartpiins, Brutus had 
them put to death in his presence. 
During an attempt of the Tarquins 
to regain possession of Rome with 
the aid of the Etruscans, Brutus 
and Anins Tarquinius slow each 
other in single combat. 


Brutus, Marcus Junius (85-42 
B.C.). Roman soldier and politi- 
cian, one of the murderers of JuHils 


Caesar. Trained by his uncle the 
younger Cato according to aristo- 
cratic principles, he joined Pompey 
in the Civil Mhir, although Pompey 
had killed his father. After the 


battle of l.^harsalus, 48, Brutus was 
pardoned by Caesar, who made 
him governor of Cisalpine Gaul, 
with promise of further prefer- 
ment. In spite of those marks of 
favour, Brutus, still a republican 
at heart, was easily persuaded by 
OassiuH to join the conspiracy 
against Caesar. It is said that 
when Brutus stabbed him, the 


obligations ; and Italy opposed 

intervention in the China-Japan 
conflict. See International Law. 

Brussels Sprouts. Vegetable 
of the large family Cniciferae, 
and the genus Brasaica. It differs 

!S r , from other spe- 

; cies of the 

r genus in pro- 

' d u c i n g the 

small, well- 
known heads 
up the stem of 
I the plants, for 

a season rang- 
fl ing from Oct. 

lli until March. 

* Even after the 

^ sprouts have 

“ been cut, the 

Brussels sprouts tops serve as 

an edible vegetable. The con- 
nexion of this vegetable with 
Belgium is remote, as the best 
authorities agree that it is a 
native of Britain. Seed should 
be sown in March, and, to obtain 
the best results, pricked out into 
boxes when about 3 ins. high, 
before being planted out in June. 

Rich loam, well manured, is the 
best ground in which to plant 


Brussels sprouts 


houses dating from 1638. It was 
the birthplace of Sir William 
Berkeley, governor of Virginia. 
The record rainfall in 24 hours in 
Great Britain, 9*56 in., was 
measured at Bruton, June 28-29, 
1917. Pop. (1951) 1,614. 

Bruttii. Latin name (incor- 
rectly Bruttiura) of the S.W. pro- 
montory of Italy, corresponding to 
Calabria (g.i;.). Its inhabitants, also 
called' Bruttii, were subdued by 
Rome in the 3rd century b.o. 

Brutus, Decimus Junius (84-43 
B.C.). One of Caesar’s murderers. 
During the Civil War ho fought on 
the side of Caesar, but afterwards 
joined the conspiracy against him. 
After Caesar’s death he quarrelled 
with Mark Antony, and while at- 
tempting to join Marcus Brutus in 
Macedonia, he was betrayed by a 
friend and put to death by An- 
tony’s followers. 

Brutus, Lucius Junius. First 
consul of ancient Rome. A nephew 
of the tyrant Tarquinius Superbus, 
he escaped death at his uncle’s 
hands by feigning madness ; 
hence his surname Brutus (dul- 
lard). Indignant at the shameful 
treatment of Lucretia iq-v,), 


dying Caesar turned to him with 
the words Bt tu. Brute (you too, 
Brutus). Brutus and Cassius led 
the army which opposed Antony 
and Ootaviau at Philippi in 42, 
and on the defeat of his troops 
Brutus committed suicide. For 
iShakespeare’a treatment of the 
characiter of Brutus see under 
dulius Caesar. 

Briix. German name of Most 
iq.v.), a town of Czecho-Slovakia. 
it lies in the Sudotonland, the 
German-speaking part of the 
country seized by Germany in 1 938. 

Bryan, William Jennings 
(1860-1925). An American politi- 
cian and lawyer, remembered 
as prosecutor in the “ Monkey 
Trial.” Born at Salem, Illinois, 
March 19, 1860, he graduated 

at Illinois Col- 
lege and be- 
came a barris- 
ter in 1883. 
For a few years 
he practised at 
Jacksonville, 
and Lincoln 
Neb. In 1891 

T T> he was returned 

Wilham J. Bryan, TTr,n«P 

American politician to the House 
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of Representatives as a Democrat, 
having made a reputation by his 
speeches in the campaign of 1888. 
During the next four years he 
ardently supported the cause of 
bimetallism. In 1896 his party 
selected him as candidate for the 
presidency ; the convention at 
Chicago was addressed by Bryan 
in the memorable oration which 
contained the phrase about cruci- 
fying mankind upon a cross of 
gold. He was, how^ever, beaten 
bj McKinley, as he was also in 
1900. He denounced the acquisi- 
tion of the Philippine Islands and 
again stood for the free coinage 
of silver. In 1900, too, ho 
founded and edited a weekly paper, 
The Commoner. 

Bryan was again an unsucccss- 
fal candidate in 1908, his oppo- 
nent being W. H. Taft. Yet his 
powers as an orator kept him as 
leader of the party, in spite of 
the opposition of the Democrats 
of the East, who supported the 
gold standard. In the convention 
of 1912 he was largely responsible 
for J^he nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson, under -whom, after the 
election, Bryan took office as 
secretary of state. He resigned 
1915, disagreeing with Wilson’s 
firm attitude towards Germany 
after the sinking of the Lusitania. 
He was a foremost advocate of 
international arbitration, and dur- 
ing his term of office he negotiated 
thirty arbitration treaties. 

A convinced fundamentalist, 
Bryan was prosecuting atiorney 
in the notorious “ Monkey Trial ” 
iq.v.) at Dayton, Tennessee, in 
July, 1925, where he made im- 
passioned orations in support of 
the Bible’s literal truth. He won 
the case, but survived the verdict 
only five days, dying July 26. 

Bryan’s numerous published 
works include The First Battle, 
1896 ; The Commoner Condensed, 
1902; TheOld World and its Ways, 
1907 ; Heart to Heart Appeals. 
1917. 

Bryansk. See Briansk, 

Bryanston Square. London 
square, in Marylebone, W. Begun 
c. 1810, it was named after Lord 
Portman’s seat near Blandford, 
Dorset, now a public school. 
Among its residents have been Sir 
R. Strachan, Henry Colburn the 
publisher, Joseph Hume the his- 
torian, Sir John Millais, and 
W. W. Ouless, R.A. 

Bryant, Str Arthur Wynne 
Morgan (b. 1899), British his- 
torian. Born Feb. 18, 1899, edu- 
cated at Harrow and Queen’s Col* 
■ lege, Oxford, he was lecturer in 
history at Oxford 1925-36, and 


educational adviser, Bonar Law 
College, Ashridge, 1929-39, of 
which institution he was a gover- 
nor 1938-40. He was knighted in 
1954. His vivid sense of the past 
and comprehensive manner of pre- 
senting characters and events 
gained him a large and apprecia- 
tive public. He made his reputa- 
tion with biographies of Charles 11, 
1931, and Pepys, 1933 (the latter 
continued 1933-38). Other his- 
torical studies include Unfinished 
Victory, and English Saga, 1940 ; 
The Years of Endurance, 1942 ; 
Years of Victory, 1944. Makers of 
the Realm, the first vol. of a large- 
scale history of England, appeared 
in 1953. Bryant succeeded G. K. 
Chesterton, 1936, as writer of 
“ Our Note Book ” in Illustrated 
London News. 

Bryant , William Cullen ( 1794- 
1878). American poet and jourua* 
list. Born of New England stock, 

, I n , I the son of a 

' I doctor, at 
' Cuminington, 

' i08l' I ' Massachusetts, 

I , Nov. 3, 1794, 

I he was edu- 
K ' j cated at Wil- 
l||i ^ I liam’s College 

I ili^ called to 
!l IIHI the bar, 1815. 

Wiffiam C. Bryant, In 1825 he 

Amerioaa poat 

York, becoming assistant editor of 
The Evening Post in 1826 and 
editor in chief in 1828. a post 
which he held until his death, 
June 12, 1878. 

His earliest work was The Em- 
bargo, a satire in the manner of 
Pope ; it W’as published in 1808, and 
his mortuary poem, Thanatopsis, 
in The North American Review, 
in 1817. Of his other poems. 
Lines to a Waterfowl, a finished 
study in the manner of Words- 
worth, The Death of the Flowers, 
and The Battlefield, which con- 
tains the famous “Truth crushed 
to earth shall rise again,” all retain 
a certain popularity. Consult 
Life, John Bigelow, 1890. 

Bryce, James Bryce, Viscount 
(1838-1922). British statesman 
and historian. Born at Belfast, 
May 10, 1838, ^ 
he was educa- 
ted at Glasgow' 
and Trinity 
College, Ox- 
ford, and be- 
came fellow of 
Oriel. After 
spending some 
time at Heidel- 
berg, he was yf ^ ^ 

called to the ^ 

bar in 1867, 





<lJL 


and "vvas regius professor of civil 
law at Oxford, 1870-93. 

In 1880 Bryce entered Parlia- 
ment as Liberal M.P. for the Tow’er 
Hamlets, and from 1885 to 1907 
was M.P. for S. Aberdeen. He w'as 
made under-secretary for foreign 
afiaii's in 1886, and in 1892 entered 
the cabinet as chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster. He was 
president of the Board of Trade 
1894-95. When the Liberals re- 
turned to power in Dec., 1905, he 
took the position of Irish secretary, 
resigning in 1907 to become Brit- 
ish ambassador at Washington, 
whence he retired in 1913. 

Bryce was president of the Brit- 
ish Academy and of the Alpine 
Club, and a member of The Hague 
Tribunal. In 1907 he received the 
Order of Merit and his viscounty 
w'as conferred in 1914. He was 
appointed chairman, Dec., 1914, of 
the committee w'liich investigated 
the outrages by German troops in 
Belgium. He died on Jan. 22, 1922. 
His writings include three stan- 
dard works : The Holy Roman Em- 
pire, 1864 : The American Com- 
monwealth, ISSS ; Modern Demo- 
cracies, 1921. Consult Life, 
H. A. L. Fisher, 1927. 

Bryher. One of the inhabited 
Scilly Islands, off Cornwall, Eng- 
land. Lying W. of Tresco, it is 
the most exposed to the Atlantic 
of the principal islands, and at Hell 
Bay and Shipman Head fine 
effects of w'ave and rock are seen. 

Brynmawr. Urban dist. and 
market town of Brecknockshire, 
Wales. It stands on a small tribu- 
tary of the river Usk, 8 m. VV. by S. 
of Abergavenny by rly., with a line 
from Pontypool. Mining and steel- 
works in the neighbourhood give 
the chief employment, and gowns, 
footw'ear, and electrical equipment 
are made. Market day, Sat. Pop. 
(1951)6,521. 

Bryony. Common name of two 
unrelated perennial climbing herbs 
distinguished as white bryony and 
black bryony, r 

White bryony ^ A, _ ■ 

{Bryonia dio- 
ica), a native ' 
of Europe, N. 

Africa, and W. j . ’ ^ 

Asia, is a re pre- Bvyony. Black 

sentativeof the Bryony, Tamus 

family Cucur- communis 

bitaceae, which includes the cucum- 
ber and vegetable marrow. Like 
these plants, it climbs by means 
of tendrils. Its leaves are lobed, 
much like those of the grape- 
vine, and the flowers are greenish- 
white, the male and female flowers 
being distinct. The fruit is a 
spherical berry about ^ in. in 
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diameter, at first green, but red 
when ripe. The rootstock is fleshy, 
tuberous, white, and of large size, 
and has purgative properties. 

Black bryony {Tamus commit - 
nis), sometimes called Our Lady’s 
seal, a native of Europe and the 
Mediterranean region, represents 
the family Dioscoreaceae, which in- 
eludes the tropical yams. Its un- 
derground rootstock is egg-shaped, 
fleshy, and black. Its long stems 
climb by twining around shrubs. 
The leaves are large and heart- 
shaped ; the greenish flowers are 
small and inconspicuous, the sexes 
separate. The berries are oblong, 
^ in. in diameter, first green, then 
orange, red when ripe. The name 
is derived from Gr. bryein^ to teem. 



Bryophyta. 

or feather moss 


referring to its luxuriant growth. 

Bryophyta (Gr. bryon, mossy 
seaw^eed ; phyton, plant). Botani- 
cal group, including liverworts and 

mosses. It ex- 
dibits well- 
marked fea- 
tures \v h i c h 
distinguish it 
from the algae 
and fungi. In 
most Bryo- 
phyta the 
plant-hod y 
shows in the 
differentiation 
of its tissues 
a greater division of physiological 
labour, though several algae in this 
respect are as far advanced as 
many members of the Bryophyta. 

In most algae and fungi the pro- 
duction of sexual or asexual repro- 
ductive cells depends upon ex- 
ternal conditions, whereas in the 
Bryophyta the life-history consists 
of two regularly alternating phases. 
A moss-plant, for example, bears 
male and female organs among its 
leaves, and the fertilised ovum, in- 
stead of developing into a new 
moss-plant, produces a very differ- 
ent structure known as the sporo- 
gonium, usually consisting of a 
slender stalk hearing a terminal 
capsule containing spores. The 
sporogonium is not an independent 
organism, but draws its nourish- 
ment from the green moss-plant. 
A moss spore on germination gives 
rise to a new moss-plant, com- 
pleting the cycle. There is a regu- 
lar alternation of generations, the 
sexual (moss-plant) followed by 
the asexual (sporogonium). See 
Liverworts ; Mosses. 

Brythons. Later branch of the 
Celtic -speaking peoples, who car- 
ried to Britain the Brythonic or 
P-Geltic speech. This developed 
into the Welsh, the Breton, and the 
recently extinct Cornish dialects, 


This Welsh word, introduced by 
Rhj’s in 1S82, displaces the earlier 
C^unric, which is liable to confusion 
with the Cdmbri of N.W. Europe 
and the Cimmerians of E. Europe. 
The Brythons brought the Iron- 
age culture into Britain about 400 
B.C., and were of mixed Alpine and 
Nordic stock, tall, heavily built, 
many of them red-haired. 

Bryum. Genus of mosses be- 
longing to the family Bryaceae and 
the division Acrocarpi. Their spores 



Bryum. Genus of mosses bearing 
spore cases at the end of a shoot 


are borne at the summit of a shoot, 
and they are sometimes called 
thread mosses. The leaves are of 
simple structure and have an ele- 
mentary midrib. The shape of the 
sporogonium is more or less oval, at 
first covered by a thin cap, casil}^ 
detached by the wind, beneath 
w’hich is the operculum or lid, de- 
tached when the fine, dust-like 
spores are ripe, revealing the peri- 
stome. This consists of a series of 
teeth, wdiieh are hygroscopic and 
close down or spread out according 
to the moisture in the air — for the 
protection or release of the spores. 

Brzesc-nad-Bugiem. Polish 
name of the White Russian town 
Brest {q.m}, formerly called Brost- 
Litovsk. 

Br^ezany. Town of the 
Ukraine S.S.R. Situated on the 
Zlota Lipa river, it lies 50 m. S.E. 
of Lvov, with which and with 
Tarnopol it is connected by rly. 
It is the centre of an agricultural 
district and manufactures leather. 
It has an old castle. An import- 
ant strategic centre, it and the 
hilly and forested district round 
it were the scene during the First 
Great War of heavy fighting, 
especially in Sept., 1916, and 
July, 1917. At tlaat time in 
Austria-Hungary, Brzezany passed 
to the newly created Poland after 
the First Great War until 1939, 
when the area in which it is was 
occupied by Russia and incor- 
porated in the Ukraine (q.v.). It 
was in German hands 1941'44. 

Buaze-Fibre Plant {Secun- 
daca pallida). Trailing shrub of the 
family Polygalaccac. A native of 
Africa, it has smooth, pale-green, 


oblong leaves, and flow'ers of dingy 
purple, resembling those of the 
common milkwort of Europe. The 
long twigs yield valuable fibres, 
like those of flax, from which 
cords and fishing nets are made. 

Bubastis. Ancient city near 
Zagazig, Lower Egypt, the Pibe- 
seth of Ezek. 30. Occupied in the 
Pyramid age, it became a roj^al 
residence under Shishak I, whence 
the XXI 1 dynasty is called Bu- 
bastite. The temple, extended by 
Oaorkon II, was uncovered by 
Navi lie in a mound called Tell 
Basta, 1887-89, It was sacred to 
the cat-headed goddess Bast, and 
its cat cemetery covered many 
acres. See Egypt ; History. 

Bubo (Gr. b'liboti. groin). Swell- 
ing of a gland in the inguinal region 
or groin. The term is now virtually 
limited to swellings in this region 
caused by venereal disease or 
plague. See Plague. 

Bubonic Plague. Acute infec- 
tious disease caused by the bacillm 
pedis. The epidemic in the 14th 
century known as the Black Death 
was bubonic plague. The iian],e is 
derived from the fact that in one 
form of the disease the lymphatic 
glands become exilargcd and in- 
flamed, sometimes forming buboes. 
See Black Dc'ath. 

Bucaramanga. Town of Co- 
lombia, capital of the dept, of San- 
tander. It stands on the Lobrija 
river, 3,248 ft. above the sea, on 
the main road from Bogota to 
Maracaibo, and is connected by 
rly. with Puerto Santos. Well 
built, with wide streets and fine 
public buildings, it is a great 
eofi'eo mart and the centre of a 
district rich in gold, silver, copper, 
and iron. Pop. (1951) 112,252. 

Buccaneers. Name applied 
chiefly to the maritime adven- 
turers, British and French, who 
established themselves in the West 
Indies and waged war upon Spain 
and Spanish commerce throughout 
the 17th century. It is apxflicd also 
to their predecessors in the 16th 
century and sometimes to the 
pirates of the early part of the 18th 
century. The name is taken from 
the Caribbean boucaoni, adopted 
in French as houcan, a place or 
frame for smoke-drying flesh, in 
which the buccaneers carried on a 
largo trade. Even when Spain 
was nominally at peace with other 
European powers, it was common 
doctrine that there was “ no peace 
beyond the line ” — not the equa- 
tor, but the line drawn from N. to 
S. by Pope Alexander VI in 1492, 
whoii ho allotted all geographical 
discoveries on the W. of it to Spain • 
and on tho E. of it to Portugal. 
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French, English, and Dutch re- 
fused to recognize the jurisdiction 
of the Spaniards and claimed the 
right of reprisal for all attempts to 
curtail their liberty. The home 
governments declined to restrain 
them, and for all practical pur- 
poses a perpetual state of war was 
carried on by the adventurers, who 
formed associations and acted in 
concert, trading at the sword’s 
point, but seeking plunder much 
more than trade. In 1630 the Buc- 
caneers seized and fortified the 
island of Tortuga, which they made 
their headquarters. Periodically 
the Spaniards succeeded in expel- 
ling them, only to bo driven out 
again themselves ; but after the 
official conquest and occuiration of 
Jamaica by Cromwell in 1655, that 
island provided them with a more 
secure base for their operations. 

Of the British captains the most 
famous was Sir Henry Morgan, a 
Welshman, who in 16(i() succeeded 
the Englishman, Edward Mans- 
field, as admiral of the Buccaneers, 
While their operations were exclu- 
sively directed against the Spani- 
ards it is possible to defend them, 
bnt by the end of the 17th century 
they had degenerated into mere 
pirates. Tho wars between William 


III and Louis 
XIV broke up 
what had hith- 
erto been an 
organized as- 
sociation of 
French and 
English, and 
after 1701 the 
name buoca- 
neer became 
merely a syn- 
o n y m for 
pirate. 

Buccina or 
Bucina. Musi- 
cal instrument 
ofthoBiomans. 
Used by sailors 
Buccina. Examples in its earliest 

of ,the_ Roman forms, it was 

musical instrament 

a shell, but the buccina of the 
Roman army was of brass, and 
either C-shaped or straight. 

Buccinator (Lat., trumpeter). 
Name of the muscle attached to 
the upper and lower jaws and the 
angle of the lips. It takes part in 
closing the mouth, keeps food from 
collecting between the teeth and 
the cheeks in the act of chewing, 
and is employed when a person 
whistles or blows a wind instru- 
ment — hence its name. 




Buccleuch., Duicb of. Scottish 
title borne by the family of Scott 
since 1663. The present holder re- 


presents three dukedoms, Buc- 
clcuch, Queensborry, and ^lontagu. 
as is shown by the family surname 
of Moutagu-Douglas-Scott. A 
powerful border family, the Scotts 
received extensive lands from 
James II of Scotland in the Ifith 
century, and one of them figures 
in The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Walter Scott was created an 
earl in 1619, and after his death 
his granddaughter Anne, failing 
male heirs, became countess of 
Bucckiuch. In 1663 she married 
the duke of Monmouth, who was 
then made duke of Buccleuch. 
After Monmouth’s death the 
duchess retained her titles, which 
passed on her own death to her 
grandson, Francis, the 2nd duke. 
He was restored to the honours his 
grandfather had forfeited, includ- 
ing the English title of carl of 
Doncaster, Henry, the 3rd d\ikc 
(1746-1812), inherited in 1810 the 
title and estates of the duke of 
Queensberry, and his wife received 
from her father the property of the 
dukes of Montagu. The 6th duke 
(vS.) was a Conservative politi- 
cian. The 8th duke (h. 1894) suc- 
ceeded his father in 1935. In 
addition to his dukedom his titles 
are oiro of marquess, four of earl, 
one of viscount, and four of baron. 
His sister, Lady Alice, married 
in 1935 the duke of Gloucester, 
third son of George V. 

The duke owns valuable estates 
in the S. of Scotland. His chief 
residences are Dalkeith Ralaco. 
near Edinburgh, and Drumlanrig 
Castle, the old seat of the dukes of 
Queensberry, in Dumfriesshire. The 
duke’s eldest son bears the 
courtesy title of earl of Dalkeith. 
Buccleuch itself is in Selkirkshire. 
Proti. Buc-koo, 

Buccleuch, William. Henry 
Walter Montagu - Douglas- 
ScoTT, 6 th Duke of (1831-1914). 
British politician. Born Sept. 
9, 1831, he was a son of the 5th 
duke, whom he succeeded in 1884. 
Educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, he was, as earl 
of Dalkeith, Conservative M.P. 
for Midlothian 1853-68 and 1874- 
80, when he was defeated by Glad- 
stone after the famous Midlothian 
campaign. He died at Montagu 
House, London, Nov. 5, 1914. 

Bucentaur (Hal. buzim d'oro^ 
ship of gold). Name of the galley 
in which the doges of Venice went 
out to perform the ceremony of 
wedding the sea. The ceremony, 
inaugurated to mark the con- 
quest of Dalmatia, took place an- 
nually on Ascension Day from 
about 1000 to 1789. It consisted 
of a procession, of boats, a religious 


service, and the dropping by the 
doge of a consecrated ring into the 
Adriatic. There are some remains 
of the last Bucentaur (1729) in the 
arsenal at Venice. 

Bucephalus (Greek boii^, ox ; 
kephale, head). Alexander the 
Great’s warhorse. It died 326 b.c., 
on the banks of the Hydaspes, the 
modern Jhclum, in the Punjab, 
where the king built the city of 
Bucophala in honour of his favour- 
ite. Tradition says that Alexander 
when a boy broke in the horse, a 
necessary preliminary, according 
to the oracle, to securing the tlirouss 
of Macedon. 

Bucer, Martin (1491-1551). 
A German Protestant. Born at 
Schlettstadt, Alsace, Nov. 11, 
1491, he became a Dominican 
ifiar, but in 1521 obtained a papal 
dispensation allowing him to leave 
the order. He was already under 
the inlluence of Luther, and in 
1522, though still a priest, married 
an ex-nun. Excommunicated by 
the bishop of Spires for preaching 
against Rome, he settled at Stras- 
bourg in 1523, and during the next 
18 years unsuccessfully endeav- 
oured to reconcile the various 
doctrines of the Protestants. On 
the invitation of Cranmer, he went 
to England, was made regins pro- 
fessor of divinity at Cambridge, 
and assisted in the revision of the 
first Edwardian book of common 
prayer. He died Feb. 28, 1551, 
and was buried in Great S. 
Mary’s Church, Cambridge, his 
body being exhumed and publicl}' 
burnt in 1657. Consult Martin 
Bucer and the English Reforma- 
tion, C. Hopf, 1946. 

Buch, Walther (b- 1883). Ger- 
man judge. Born at Bruchsal. 
Baden, Oct. 24, 1883, he was at 
one time a major in the army. He 
became chief party judge of the 
Nazi organization and created the 
Uachla, a committee for adjusting 
disputes which became a kind of 
secret court for disciplining party 
members. Buch must be ranked 
as one of the mainstays of the 
Nazi regime. He was a deputy of 
the puppet Reichstag and held a 
rank in the S.8. equivalent to that 
of general in the German army. 

Buchan. District of N.E. Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland. It is situated 
between the Ythan and Deveron 
rivers and embraces the towns 
from Peterhead to Fraserburgh. 
The coastline, 40 m. long, is pre- 
cipitous, and at the famous Bullers 
(“ boilers”) of Buchan, 6 m, S. of 
Peterhead, is a deep cavern amid 
rocks, where the sea rushes 
through an arch and “ boils ” dur- 
ing storms. A haunt of smugglers, 
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Buchan has been 
dealt with by 
Scott and John- 
son, and by J. B. 

Pratt in his His- 
tory of Buchan, 

1858. 

Buchan Ness, or 
Boddam Point, is 
the most easterly 
point of the Scot- 
tish mainland in 
N.E. Aberdeen- 
shire. It is 3 m. 

S. of Peterhead, 
and has a light- 
house with a hashing light, visible Buchan, John (1875-1940)- 
for 18 m. Pron. Buckan. British author and administrator, 

Buchan, Earl OF. Scottish title who became famous as_a novelist 
held by the Comyns, the Stewmrts, under this 



Buchan Ness. The lighthouse on this, the 
easterly, poiut of the Scottish mainland 

Valentine 


most 


and, since 1617, by the Erskines. 
With Mar it formed one of the 
oldest of the Scottish earldoms, but 
the two were separated before 
1300. At this time the Coinvns 
held the earldom, but about 1380 


name before 1935, 
when he was created 1st Baron 
T wecdsinuir ( q.v. ) . 

Buchan, William (1729-1805). 
Scottish physician. Born at 
Ancrum, in Roxburghshire, he 
became a general practitioner in 
King Robert II gave it to his son Edinburgh, and later in London. 
Alexander Stewart, called the Wolf He was the author of Domestic 
ofBadenoch. Alexander’s nephew Medicine, or The Eamily Doctor, 
and successor, John Stewart, was the first work of its kind published 
killed at Verneuil while fighting for in Great Britain, first issued in 
France against England (1424). 1769 and having extensive sales. 

In 1469 another Stewart, Sir He died in London, Eeb. 28, 1805. 
James, was made earl, and this Buchanan, Dugald (1716-68). 
creation exists today. The Stew- Scottish Gaelic poet. From 1755 a 
arts held it until 1601. when on schoolmaster and preacher in the 
the death of the 5th earl it passed Higldands, he died July 2, 1768. 
to his daughter Mary, wife of His Spiritual Songs, 1767, Gaelic 
James Erskine, son of the earl of poetx*y of sombre religious type, 


Mar. These were confirmed as earl 
and countess in 1617, and their de- 
scendants hold the title. The carl’s 
eldest son is called Lord Cardross, 
a title dating from 1606 and inher- 
ited by the 9th earl of Buchan. 

Buchan, Charles Murray (b. 
1891). British footballer. Born 
at Plumstead, London, Buchan 
assisted the Arsenal football club 
while still a pupil at Woolwich 
Polytechnic secondary school. He 
joined the Arsenal from Sunder- 
land 1925, and retired 1928, be- 
coming a sports journalist. He 
played in four internationals and 
was one of the greatest inside 
forwards of football. 

Buchan, Elspeth (1738-91). 
Founder of the Scottish sect of 


have been frequently translated 
into English. An obelisk at Kin- 
loch Rannoch commemorates liiin. 

Buchanan, George (1506-82). 
Scottish scholar and historian. 
Born at Killearn, Stirlingshire, the 

son of a small 

f!lfi!l! I iiHHHlII I farmer, he be- 
gan his studies 



George Buchanan, 
Scottish scholar 

Vainting by F. Pourbtis 

tutor to the son 


in Paris at the 
age of 14. In 
1522 he re- 
turned to Scot- 
land, gradu- 
ated at St. An- 
drews in 1525, 
and went again 
to Paris, but 
on becoming 
of the earl of 

Buchanites. Daughter of an inn- Cassilis, accompanied his pupil 
keeper in Banffshire, Scotland, she back to Scotland in 1537. About 
moved to Glasgow and declared she this time, having incurred the 
was the woman clothed with the enmity of Cardinal Beaton by his 
sun mentioned in Rev. 12. Ex- Latin satires on the friars, Som- 
pelled from Irvme, 1784, she with nium (Dream) and Franciscanus, 
some 40 follow'ers called Buchan- he was imprisoned in the castle of 
ites settled at New Cample, near St. Andrews, but escaped to Franco, 
Thornhill, where they lived a com- 1539. He held professorships at 
munal hfe, and aw'aited a speedy Bordeaux and Paris, and later at 
millennium. The sect did not long Coimbra, where he fell under the 
survive her death. Consult The displeasure of the Inquisition, and 
Buchanites, J. Train, 1846. was for a time confined in a mon- 


astery. After his release he visited 
England, but for about seven 
years, from 1553, was in France. 

Returning to Scotland for the 
last time, Buchanan was made 
classical tutor to Queen Mary in 
1 562, and principal of St. Andrews 
in 1560. He now openly identified 
liimaelf with Protestantism and, 
appointed moderator of the gen- 
eral assembly in 1567, was conspicu- 
ously hostile to Mary. In 1570 he 
was appointed tutor to the young 
king James VI, then four years old, 
and until 1578 also held the office 
of lord privy seal. He died at 
Edinburgh, Sept. 28, 1582. 

In his declining years he wrote 
in Latin his most important works, 
De Jure Regni Apud Scotos. 1579, 
a treatise on the limitations of 
monarchical power ; and Rerum 
Scoticarum Historia, 1582, a his- 
tory of Scotland, which, though un- 
critical and partisan, is valuable as 
an authority for Buchanan’s own 
period. As a scholar, Buchanan en- 
joyed a European reputation. He 
wrote in Latin with singular fac- 
ility, while his native poetic feeling 
finds forceful expression in his 
Latin translations of the Psalms. 

Buchanan, Sir George Wil- 
liam (1854-1924). British diplo- 
matist. Born at Copenhagen, Nov. 
25, 1854, he was educated at 
Wellington College, and entered the 
diplomatic service in 1875. After 
holding posts at Rome, Tokyo, 
Vienna, and Berne, he was charge 
d’affaires at Darmstadt, 1893- 
1900, and in 1898 he was agent to 
the Venezuela arbitration tribunal. 
Having served at Rome, Berlin, 
Sofia, and The Hague, he was 
British ambassador to Russia from 
1910 to 1918 and died Dee. 20, 1924. 

Buchanan, Jack (b. 1891). 
British actor, manager, and pro- 
duec'r. Born at Helensburgh, near 
Glasgow, April 2, 1891, and edu- 
cated at dlasgow Academy, he 
first appeared on the professional 
stage at the Apollo Theatre, Lon- 
don, in The Grass Widows, 1912. 
Ho toured in Tonight’s the Night, 
1915-17. In 1922 he went into 
management on his own account 
with the musical comedy, Battling 
Butler. An engaging personality 
and clever dancing led him to be- 
come one of tho most popular 
musical comedy actors in both 
London and New York. His per- 
formance as Lord Billing in a re- 
vival of The Last of Mrs. Cheyney, 
1 944, marked his first appearance in 
“ legitimate ” drama. He also star- 
red in musical and comedy films. 

Buchauau, James (1791-1868). 
President of the U.8.A. Born 
near Mercersburg, in Pennsylvania 
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on April 23, 
1791, he was 
educated there 
and at Dickin- 
son College. He 
served in the 
Pennsylva Ilia 
legislature, 
lS15-](); he 
also rapidly 




achieved great success as a lawyer. 
He was a representative in con- 
gress 1820-31. President Jackson 
sent him as minister to Russia 
1832-33 ; and in 1835 he entered 
the senate as a Democrat, serving 
there until he became President 
Polk’s secretary of state in 1 845. In 
that post he gained credit for the 
settlement of the Oregon dispute 
with Great Britain and had some 
share in the settlement of the 
Mexican War. 

While U.S. minister in London. 
1853-56, Buchanan, with the U.S. 
ministers to France and S])ain, 
issued the “■ Ostend manifesto^’ 
following a meeting they held at 
Ostend, calling for the annexation 
by the U.S.A. of Cuba, a move 
Buchanan had already advocated 
when secretary of state, and which 
endeared him to the southern 
states. Elected president-to-be in 
Nov., 1856, he jirovcd himsell 
totally inadequate to deal with the 
critical years of his period of office 
when bitterness over slavery was 
mounting. Even after Lincoln’s 
election in 1860 brought matters to 
a head, Buchanan still did nothing: 
the presidency, in fact, was prob- 
ably at its lowest point during hie 
term of office. After Lincoln’s in- 
auguration, March 4, 1861, Bu- 
chanan went into retirement. In 
1866 he published his apologia, Mr. 
Buchanan’s Administration on the 
Eve of the Rebellion. He died at 
Wheatland, Pennsylvania, June 1, 
1868. His works appeared in 12 
vols., 1908-11 ; he has a large 
monument in Washington. 

Buchanan, Robert Williams 
(1841-1901). British poet, novel- 
ist, and playwright. Born at Cavers- 
wall, Stafford- 
shire, Aug. 18, 

1841, and edu- 
cated at Glas- 
gow univer- 
sity, he camo 
to London with 
David Gray 
iq.v.) in 1860, 
and obtained 
employment on -5 . , 

The A t h e - 
naeum. All the 



Year Round, and other periodi- 
cals. With his London Poems, 
1866, his reputation was estab- 
lished as a writer of narrative 
poetry. Between 1866-76 he was 
engaged in a controversy with 

D. G. Rossetti and Swinburne, 
whom he attacked as leaders of 
The Fleshly School of Poetry. 
It resulted in a successful libel 
action against Swinburne, 1876, 
and an apology to Rossetti, 1882. 

In 1876 ho published his first 
novel, The Shadow of the Sword, 
and in the next ]4 years some 20 
works of fiction, including God and 
the Man, 1881. He also success- 
fully dramatised several novels for 
the stage, including Fielding’s 
Tom Jones and Joseph Andrews ^ 
renamed respectively Sophia and 
Joseph’s Sweetheart (Vaudeville, 
1886 and 1888). He died at Streat- 
ham from a paralytic stroke, 
June 10, 1901. Consult Life, 

Harriott Jay, 1903. 

Buchan Spells. Periods of the 
calendar during which the mean 
temperature over several years is 
slightly lower or higher than that 
of day.s before and after. There 
are six cold periods, Feb. 7-10, 
April 11-14, May 9-14, June 29- 
July 4, Aug. 6-12, Nov. 6-12 ; and 
three warm periods, July 12-15, 
Aug. 12-15, Dec. 3-9. They are 
named after Alexander Buchan 
(1829-1907), secretary of the 
Scottish meteorological society. 
Much misconception of their mean- 
ing has arisen. Buchan’s observa- 
tions were concerned with a small 
area of Scotland, not meant to 
apply to the British Isles gener- 
ally ; nor did ho suggest that a 
cold or warm spell might be 
expected on the dates given in any 
particular year, but that over a 
long time there would be an irregu- 
larity of a fraction of a degree 
compared with the seasonal nor- 
mal. It happens that some 
periods arc also known to tradi- 
tion or confirmed by statistics in 
Europe. Consult Buchan’s Days, 

E. L. Hawke, 1937. 

Bucharest. Variant spelling of 

the name of the Rumanian capital, 
Bukarest 

Buchenwaid. Concentration 
camp established by the Nazis 
near Weimar, Thuringia. When, 
on April 12, 1945, the 6th ar- 
moured div. of the U.S. 3rd army 
overran it, it held some 21,000 
prisoners, confined without any 
kind of trial, including German 
and other Jews, Germans, Poles, 
Czechs, Frenchmen, Hungarians, 
and Russians, all on the verge of 
death from starvation. An Allied 
report stated that 51 ,572 prisoners 


had died or been done to death in 
Buchenwaid, or been sent thence to 
extermination camps. Operations 
and scientific experiments were 
carried out on prisoners without 
anaesthetics and other barbarities 
were perpetrated. 

Hermann Pfister, commandant 
of the camp. Use Koch, widow of a 
former commandant (executed as 
a war criminal), and 21 others were 
tried by a U.S. military court at 
Dachau in Aug., 1947, for the 
murder and ill-usage of Allied 
internees ; Koch wa-s condemned 
to life imprisonment (later re- 
duced to four years) ; the others, 
condemned to death, were hanged. 
On her release in 1949 Koch was 
arrested bv the Germans to be 
tried for maltreatment of German 
internees. The camp was con- 
tinued in use by the Russians 
until 1950. 

Bucher, Lotiiar (1817-92). 
German politician. Born at New 
Stettin, Oct. 25, 1817, the son 
of a schoolmaster, he attended 
the university of Berlin, and 
became a lawyer- In 1848 he was 
elected to the National Assembly 
in Berlin. At that time a demo- 
cratic leader, he was sentenced to 
imprisonment for planning a 
collective refusal of taxpaying, but 
escaped to England, where he re- 
mained for ten years as a news- 
paper correspondent. In 1860 he 
returned to Germany, and in 1864, 
having broken with bis former 
allies, entered the public service of 
Prussia. From 1866 he was sec- 
retary to Bismarck, whose confid- 
ence he enjoyed until his death, 
Oct. 12, 1892. Bucher wrote on 
economic subjects, and attacked 
the British policy of free trade. 

Buchez, Philippe Joseph Ben- 
jamin (1796-1865). French philo- 
sophical writer and politician. 
Born in the Ardennes, March 31, 
1796, he qualified in Paris as a 
physician in 1825. At that time a 
member of various secret societies, 
he took part in conspiracies against 
the Bourbons, and, being arrested, 
narrowly escaped with his life. In 
1848 he was president of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, when it was in- 
vaded by rioters, but subsequently 
took no active part in politics. 
He died Aug. 12, 1865. 

He founded a neo-Catholic 
system of philosophy, the basis of 
which, as set forth in his paper 
L’Europeen, was protective asso- 
ciation as a means of the emanci- 
pation of the working classes. 
He held that man is intended, 
both morally and politically, for pro- 
gress ; moral progress consists in 
the exercise of Christian morality . 


BUCHIS 

Buchis. Sacred bull of Her- 
monthis in ancient Egypt. The 
burial-place of these bulls was 
excavated at Arraant (Hernion- 
this) 9 m. S. of Luxor, in 1931-32. 
Consult The Bucheum, R. Mond 
and 0. H. Myers, 1934. 

Buchman, Frxnk Natm 

Daniel (b. 1878). American 

evangelist and author. Buchman 
was born at Pennsburg, Pa., 
June 4, 1878, and was educated 
for the ministry in his own 
country and at Westminster Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 1902 he be 
came minister of a Lutheran 
church at Overbrook, Pa., and 
was in charge of Christian w^ork at 
the state college, 1909-15. Later 
Buchman was associated with the 
Y.M.C.A. and travelled widely on 
lecture tours. After he visited 
Oxford in 1921 as the founder of 
a body which took the name of 
the Oxford C4roup, his evangelistic 
activities spread to many countries. 
In 1938 he inaugurated in London 
his Moral Rearmament campaign 
for a world- wide spiritual revival to 
prevent war. 

Biichner, Eduard (1860- 
1917). German chemist. He was 
born in Munich, May 20, 1860, 
and W'as educated at Munich and 
Erlangen universities. He was 
appointed professor of chemistry 
at Kiel, Tubingen, and Berlin 
successively, and w^as awarded the 
Nobel prize for chemistry in 1907. 
Buchner devoted himself to re- 
searches in connexion with fer- 
mentation and enzyme action. 
He died Aug. 24, 1917, of wounds 
received while serving in the 
German army. 

Buchner, Ludwig (1824-99). 
German philosopher. Born at 
Darmstadt, March 29, 1824, he 
qualified as a physician and be- 
came a lecturer at Tubingen. A 
materialist, he regarded natural 
philosophy as the foundation of all 
philosophy. Only one thing exists, 
which is at the same time force 
and matter ; neither force nor 
matter has a separate existence. 
God is nature herself, and man a 
product of nature. Life and 
thought are only special forms of 
the general movement of nature. 
The human soul is merely the 
brain itself, therefore perishable. 
His chief work, Force and Matter, 
1855, aroused such feeling that he 
was obliged to resign bis lecture- 
.ship. He died May 2, 1899. 

Buchoii) Jean Alexandre 
(1791-1849). French historian. 
Bom at Meneton-Salon, May 21, 
1791, he took some part in politics, 
but spent much of his early man- 
hood in travel and study. His 
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fame rests upon the various collec- 
tions of historical documents 
which he made, the most copious 
being his Collection of the national 
chronicles of France of the 13th 
and 14th centuries, published in 
47 vols., 1824-29. He died Aug. 
29, 1849. 

Buchu {Barosma). Genus of 
heath-like evergreen shrubs, of the 
family Rutaceae. Natives of 8. 

Africa, they 
have flat, 
^ leathery, op- 
; posite or alter- 
1 nate 1 e av e s , 

I more or less 
||j^ ’ with 

j glands from 
! which a luic- 
1 like odour is 
given off. The 

! red, or purplish 
' flowers arise 

singly from the 
i 1 , ' axils of the 

Buchu. Ever- 

green S. African al species-— 
shrub B. hetulina, 

B. crenidata, and B. serratifolia— 
are used as a stimulant and tonic 
in chronic disease of the bladder 
and in dy.spepsia, the dried leaves 
being used to prepare an infusion 
or a tincture. 

Buck. Word derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon and meaning the 
male of the deer. It is used also for 
the male of certain other animals, 
e.g. rabbits and hares. The usual 
feminine is doe. The word is used 
by analogy for a young man of 
fashion. Bee Deer. 

Buck, Pearl Sydenstricker 
(b. 1892). American novelist. She 
was born at Hillsboro, W. Virginia, 
Juno 26, 1892, and educated at 
Randolph-Macon college and Cor- 
nell university. As the daughter of 
missionaries in China, she spent 
most of her childhood in that 

speaking 
Chinese before 
she had maat- 
" ered English. 

HB She taught at 

I i Nanking uni- 

• ' imSiUI* 1 versity from 

• . 1921 to 1931 

Her novels of 

' ' China 

Pearl Buck, noted for their 

American novelist understanding 



Pearl Buck, 
American novelist 


and sympathetic treatment of the 
peasants ; and in 1938 she was 
aw'arded the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture, Her first published novel, 
East Wind-West Wind, 1929, was 
followed by The Good Earth, 1931, 
which provided the story of the 


bucket shop 

film of this name. Later works 
included House of Earth, 1935 ; 
Portrait of a Marriage, 1946. She 
published an autobiography, My 
iSoveral Worlds, in 1955. 

Buck, Sir Percy Carter 
(1871-1947). British musician. 
Born at West Ham, March 25, 
1871, he went to Merchant Tay- 
lors’ and the Royal College of 
Music. He was successively organ- 
ist of Worcester College, Oxford, 
Wells Cathedral, Bristol Cathe- 
dral ; and in 1901 was appointed 
director of music at Harrow school, 
where he remained until 1927 and 
contributed a great deal to English 
musical education. He was pro- 
fessor of music at Dublin univer- 
sity 1910-20, and at London 
university from 1 925. Knighted in 
1936, he died Oct. 3, 1947. 

Biickeburg. Town of Germany, 
in North Rhine- Westphalia. It 
stands on the river Aue, and the 
Cologne-Borlin rly., 30 m. S.W. of 
Hanover. It has a palace, a castle, 
a 17th century and other churches, 
and a largo park. It dates from 
the second half of the 14th 
century, and was at one time a 
fortified town. Pop. 5,632. 

Buckeridge, John (c. 1562- 
1631). English prelate. Born at 
Draycot Corno, Wilts, he went to 
Merchant Taylors’ and S. John’s 
College, Oxford. At Oxford he 
was tutor to Laud, and to it he 
returned in 1605, when ho was 
made pi'csidcnt of S. John’s 
College ; meanwhile he was a 
rector of S. Giles, Cripplegate, and 
had won fame as a controversialist. 
In 1611 ho became bishop of 
Rochester, and in 1628 bishop of 
Ely. The bishop, who belonged, 
like Laud, to the high church 
party, died May 23, 1031. 

Bucket. Name for a vessel for 
holding or drawing water. The 
compartments on a water wheel 
are called buckets, and buckets are 
largely used also in dredging and 
excavating. Bucketing is also a 
term for rowing in an irregular 
fashion. Bee Dredging. 

Bucket Shop. Term used for 
the office of a broker not a member 
of a stock exchange, and therefore 
not subject to its rules and penal- 
ties, who deals in stocks and shares 
: of a speculative and often of a 
i swindling nature. The expression 
’ is said to bo derived from the lift, 

; called a bucket, in which specu- 
! lators were taken up to a small 
5 gambling exchange in Chicago. 

■ The Prevention of Fraud (Invest- 
, ments) Act of 1939, requiring ah 
j dealers in securities to be licensed, 
, greatly reduced the activities of 
3 swindling bucket shops* 
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Buckfastleigli. Urban district 
of Devonshire, England. It is 7 m. 

N.W. of Totnes, on the rly. 
Blankets and serges are manu- 
factured, and there are tanneries 
and decayed tin and copper mines. 
Pitchblende has been found on the 
Kingswood estate, formerly the 
property of Lord Macclesfield. The 
ruined Cistercian abbey was partly 
restored 1882-1937 by French 
Benedictines ; worship was re- 
sumed 1922 and the church was 
consecrated 1932 ; near by is a 
Tudor mansion, The Grange, with 
fine tithe-barn. Pop. (1951) 2,592, 

Buckhaven and Methil. Town 
and police burgh of Fife, Scotland, 
on the N. shore of the Firth of 
Forth, 7 m. N.E. of Kirkcaldy. 
Its former harbour and pier fell 
into disuse and were destroyed by 
gales. It had a brisk fishing indus- 
try for several hundred years. 
Coalmines near provide the chief 
occupation. Methil has docks for 
coal exporting. Pop. (1951) 20,152. 

Buckhound. ]3ritish breed of 
hound. Much used in the Middle 
Ages for buck hunting, it has be- 
come virtually extinct. 

Bnckie. Police burgh and fish- 
ing town of Banffshire, Scotland. 
It stands on Buckie burn, which 
divides it into Easter and Nether 
Buckie, 14 m. to the N. of Keith. 
It has the most commodious har- 
bour on the S. of Moray Firth, 
and is the headquarters of fisheries 
between Banff and Findhorn, with 
the largest pop. of inshore fisher- 
men in Scotland. Quays (about a 
mile) were built 1880-1932. Buckie 
has sail, rope, and net industries, 
saw'mills, and a distillery. Pop. 
(1951) 7,703. 

Buckingham. Borough and 
market town of Buckinghamshire, 
England. Situated on the Ouse, 

which encloses it 
on three sides, 61 
m. to the N.W. 
of London, it is 
served by the 
railway. It manu- 
factures flour, 
condensed milk, 
malt, carpets, 
paint, and var- 
nish, and has 
several light engineering works. 
Its grammar school was founded in 
1548 by Edward VI. Buckingham, 
fortified by Edward the Elder in 
918, and once a prominent agri- 
cultural and wool trading centre, 
gives its name to a co. constituency. 
Near by is Stowe, opened as a pub- 
lic school in 1923. Market day, 
Tuesday. Pop. (1951) 3,942. 
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Buckmgham, Duke of. English 
title borne by the families of Staf- 
ford, Villiers, Sheffield, and Gren- 
ville, with intervals, from 1444 to 
1889- In medieval times there were 
earls of Buckingham, the first pro- 
bably existing in the time of 
William II. In 1377 Thomas, duke 
of Gloucester, was made earl of 
Buckingham and the title de- 
scended to his grandson, Humphrey 
Stafford, created a duke in 1444. 
This title became extinct when 
Edward, the 3rd duke, was exe- 
cuted in 1521. 

In 1617 the earldom was revived 
by James I for his friend George 
Villiers, who in 1623 became a 
duke. This title became extinct 
when the 2nd duke died in 1687. 
The dukedom was revived in favour 
of John Sheffield, marquess of Nor- 



Buckhound, an almost extinct breed 
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man by, and he and his son held the 
title of duke of Buckingham and 
Normanby from 1703-36, when it 
again became extinct. In 1784 
George Grenville, Earl Temple, was 
made marquess of Buckingham, 
and in 1822 his son Richard, the 
2nd marquess, who had married 
the only child of the last duke of 
Chandoa, was created duke of 
Buckingham and Chandoa. 

Of the Grenville family there were 
three dukes. The third, Richard 
Grenville (1823-89), was a Con- 
servative politician, being colonial 
secretary in 1866-68. He died 
without sons in 1889, when the 
dukedom and mar- 
quessate became ex- 
tinct. The earldom i ' 
of Temple passed to . 
his nephew, William 
Stephen Gore-Lang- i ; 
ton, and his vis- fv 
county of Cobham ’ 
to the 5th Lord Lyt- ! 
telton as the eldest 
male descendant of 
Christian Grenville, 
a younger sister of 
Sir Richard Temple, 
created Viscount 
Cobham in 1718. 

The duke's daughter W 
received only the 
Scottish barony of 


fCinlosa. This peer was duke of 
the town of Buckingham, whereas 
John Sheffield had been duke of 
the county. The duke’s seat of 
Stowe, containing a valuable library, 
near Buckingham, came to the 
Grenvilles from Sir Richard Temple. 

Buckingham, Humphrey Staf- 
ford, 1st Duke of (1402-1460). 
English nobleman. The eldest son 
of Edmund, 5th earl of Stafford, he 
became earl in 1403, and served 
Henry V in France. Being a grand- 
son of Thomas, duke of Gloucester, 
he received various high appoint- 
ments, including that of captain 
of Calais. In 1444 he was made 
duke, and helped to bring about 
the fall of Humphrey, duke of 
Glovicester, receiving some of his 
estates. When the Wars of the 
Roses began he ranged himself on 
the side of Henry VI, and was killed 
in the battle at Northampton. 
July 10, 1460, 

Bucl^gham, Henry Staf- 
ford, 2nd Duke of (c. 1453-1483). 
English nobleman Son of Hum- 
phrey Stafford - j 

(d. U66), eld- 'f'- 1 

est son of the 
1st duke of 
Bucking ham, 
he succeeded 
to his grand- 
father’s titles 
and estates in 
1460. His 
mother was Heniy Stafford, 2nd 
Margaret o* Buckingham 

Beaufort, a 

descendant of John, of Gaunt, 
Although a Lancastrian, he was 

recognized by Edward IV as duke, 
and allowed to marry Edward’s 
sister-in-law, Catherine Woodville. 
To Richard III he rendered great 
services, urging the Londoners to 
make him their king. He went 
over to the side of Henry Tudor, 
and raised the standard of revolt 
in Wales. He was taken and exe- 
cuted, Nov. 2, 1483. His son Ed- 
ward (1478-1521), the 3rd duke, 
received his attainted father’s 
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honours in 1485, and for a time en- 
joyed high favour with Henry VIH. 
He subsequently incurred the royal 
displeasure, and was executed on 
Tower Hill, May 17, 1521. 

Bucldn&rham, George Villiees, 
1st Duke oe (1592-1628 ). English 
courtier. A son of Sir George 

Villiers, he 

was born at 

Broolv .by, Lei- 
c es tershire. 
Aug. 28, 1592! 
Brought to 
the notice of 
James I in 

1614, his good 
looks at once 
George Villiers, 1st raised him to 
Duke of Buckingham ^he position of 

Painting by Jansen faVOUrite. He 

was made companion of Charles, 
prince of Wales, who was eight years 
his junior, and became devotedly 
attached to him ; to the king the 
favourite was known as Steenie, 
while the prince of Wales was Baby 
Charles. Villiers was made earl of 
Buckingham in 1617, and duke in 
1623. From 1618 onwards he 
aspired to be the real ruler of the 
country, and exercised complete 
control over James and Charles. 

Appointed lord high admiral in 
1619, heaccompanied Prince Charles 
to Spain, 1623, and achieved mo- 
mentary popularity by advocating 
war with Spain. He brought about 
the mismanaged expedition to re- 
gain the Palatinate for the king’s 
son-in-law, the Elector Fiederick, 
and the futile naval expedition to 
Cadiz (1625), and was only saved 
from impeachment by the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament in 1626. In 1627 
he led the expedition to the isle of 
Re, which failed to relieve Rochelle. 
In 1628 he was fiercely attacked by 
Parliament, but retained the com- 
plete confidence of the king. While 
preparing to lead another expedi- 
tion to Rochelle, he was assassinated 
at Portsmouth, Aiig. 23, 1628, by a 
half-crazed officer named Felton. 
He was buried in Westminster 
xAbbey. Consult The Romance of 
George Villiers, P. Gibbs, 1930. 

Bucldngliain) George Vili ibes, 
2nd Dure of (1628-87). English 
courtier and politician Born Jan, 
30, 1628. he 

was the second 
son of the 1st 
duke, whom he 
succeeded in 
1628. Brought 
up with 
Charles Ps 
children, h e 
was educated 
at Trinity 

College, Cam- George Villiers, 2nd 
bridge, and Duke of Buckingham 
served on the Aiur whiu 



royalist side in the Civil War. In 
1651 his estates were sequestrated, 
but in 1657 he married the 
daughter of the parliamentary 
general Fairfax, to whom most 
of hi^i estates had been assigned 
under the Commonwealth. 

After Clarendon’s fall, which w'as 
largely due to him. he was the most 
influential of the king’s advisers. In 
1668 he was a chief member of the 
Cabal ministry, but after attacking 
Arlington in 1673 he lost favour. 
Ten years of intrigue followed, in- 
cluding alliance with the Whig dis- 
senters, and support of Titus Gatos’s 
popish plot. Buckingham died on 
April 16, 1687, at Kirby Moorside, 
Yorkshire, and was buried in Honrv 
VTI’s chapel, Westminster Abbey. 

Satirised asZimriin Dryden’s Ab- 
salom and Achitophcl, ho was a wit, 
a writer of venses, the author of a 
play called The Rehearsal, 1671, 
and a dabbler in chemistry. In a 
dissolute age his scandals were con- 
spicuous, and his conduct in the 
case of the countess of Shrewsbury, 
whose husband he had killed in a 
duel, provoked the censure of the 
House of Lords in 1 674. See Life, 
Lady Burghclere, 1903. 

Buckingham and Chandos, 
Richard Grenville, 2nd Duke of 
( 1 797-1 861 ). British politician a nd 

author. Only 
child of the Ist 
duke, whom 
he succeeded 
in 1839, ho was 
born Fob 11, 
1797, and edu- 
cated at Eton 
and Oriel 
College, O.x- 
ford. Known 
as Earl J’cm])le 
from 1813-22, 
and as mar- 
quess of Chandos 1822-39, he was 
Conservative M.P. for Buckingham- 
shire 1818-39, and lord privy seal 
1841-42. He introduced into the 
Reform Bill of 1832 the so-called 
Chandos clause, extending the fran- 
chise in counties to £50. In 1847 
he left the country to escape his 
creditors, but afterwards returned 
and died in London, July 29, 1861. 
His Memoirs of the Courts and 
Cabinets of George III, 1863-55 ; of 
the Court of England from 1811 to 
1820, 1856; of George IV, 1859, 
and of William IV and Queen Vic- 
toria, 1861, supply valuable politi- 
cal information. 

Buckingham and Normanby, 

John Sheffield, 1st Duke of 
(1648-1721). English politician. 
Born April 7, 1648, he was the son 
of the 2nd carl of Mulgrave, whom 
he succeeded in 1658. After serv- 
ing in the navy and the army, he 
was made a privy councillor and 
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lord chamberlain by James II 
1685, and created marquess of Nor- 
rnanby by William Til in 1694. In 
1702 ho was appointed lord privv 
seal by Anne, and created duke of 
Buckingham and Normanby, and 
in 1710-11 was lord president of 
the council. He wrote poems, 
essays, and plays, and was a patron 
of Dryden and Pope. His Account 
of the Revolution and his essays 
On Poetry and On Satire are 
noteworthy. On the accession of 
George T he was deprived of all 
his o dices. He died in London, 
Feb. 24, 1721, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Buckingham, Jam ics Shji (1786 
-18o5) British journalist and 
traveller. He was born at Flush- 


■ I A. 4 






wont to sea as 
a hoy, and was 
captured by 
the French. 

In 1818 he 
founded The 
Calcutta Jour- 
nal, as com- 
pensation for 
t h e suppres- 
sion of which 
in 1823 he in 
after years was given a pension. In 
the inlicrvals of extended travel he 



James Buckingham, 
British iournalist 


was M.P. for Shedield, 1832-1837. 
He started Tim Oriental Herald, 
1824; The Athenaeum, 1828; and 
other poriodicahs. Of his four 
volumes of autobiography two 
were published in 1855. He died 
in London, June 30 1855. 


Buckingham Palace. Royal 
rosidenco in London. Built in 
1703 by a Dutch architect for 
John Sheffield, duke of Bucking- 
ham. it vyas acquired by George 111 
in 17()2 for £28,000. Reconstructed 
1825-36 in the Palladian style, 
from designs of Nash, it had a new 
wing added, 1846-47, by James 
Blore. In 1856 the ballroom was 
added, measuring 111 ft. by 60 ft. 

Jn 1913 a new front was built 
from designs by Sir Aston Webb. 
It is of a straightforward Renais- 
sance dc.sign in l^ortlancl stone. A 
cornice is carried round the Wd- 
ing, and a baliistiuded balcony 
projects from the first floor. 


The principal state apartments 
are the throne room, the drawing 
room, and the picture gallery. 
The picture gallery, 1 80 ft. long and 
20 ft. wide, contains many works of 
the English, Dutch, Flemish, and 
French schools, Reynolds, Wilkie, 
L^ly, Rembrandt, Rubens, Claude 
Gellee, and Watteau being worthily 
represented. Part of the collection 
was got together by George IV ; 
it was enriched by the gallery of 
Sir Francis Baring. 
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Buckingham Palace, London. Air view showing general design, witn the wing 
added in 1846 on the left, facing Buckingham Palace Road, the Queen Victoria 
Memorial in front of the main facade, and Constitution Hill on the right 


The palace faces the W. end of 
the Mall, the Victoria memorial 
(unveiled in 1913) immediately in 
front of it. British monarcha from 
Victoria onwards have made it 
their London headquarters and it 
has been the scene of many 
demonstrations of popular loyalty 
to the crown. Edward VII was born 
here (1841) and died here (1910). 

Buckingham Palace was bombed 
nine times during the Second 
Great War^ the first occasion being 
Sept. 9, 1940. A time bomb 
shattered the swimming pool and 
caused damage to the Queen’s 
suite and the Chinese Chippendale 
room, in addition to burying 
historical and family documents. 

Buckinghamshire or Bucks. 
Inland county of England. Bound- 
ed N. by Northamptonshire, E. by 
Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, and 
Middlesex, S. by the river Thames, 
and W. by Oxfordshire, its great- 
est length is 53 m., greatest breadth 
27 m., and its area 749 sq. m. 
Next to the Thames, with its tribu- 
taries the Colne and Thame, the 
Ouse is the largest river. 

Mainly undulating, the surface 
is relieved by the Chiltern Hills, 
which enter at the S.W. part of the 
county and take a N.E. direction 
through woods and valleys, cul- 
minating in Haddenham Hill (857 
ft.). Most of the soil is under cul- 
tivation, wheat and oats being the 
principal crops, while the Vale of 
Aylesbury is noted for its dairy 
produce, ducks, and fine breed of 
sheep. Beech and oak trees are 
plentiful, the wood of the former 
being utilised in making brush- 
stocks, chairs, etc. ; straw -plait- 
ing and the manufacture of thread- 
lace, shoes, and paper also provide 
considerable employment. Chalk, 
limestone, and fireclay are the 
chief minerals quarried. 

The county is served by rail- 
ways, including the Metropolitan 


line, and the Grand Union Canal. 
The county has foxir county con- 
stituencies, and one borough con- 
stituency (Etoxx and Slough). The 


district of Chilteru Hundreds is 
within the county ; Aylesbury is 
the county towm ; others are High 
Wycombe or Chipping Wycombe, 
Slough, Buckingham (the former 
county towm), and Chesham. Eton 
College lies near the S. border. 
There are remains of British and 
Roman occupation. At Hampden 
is Hampden House, the residence 
of John Hampden, who was buried 
inthechurch. Pop. (1951) 386,164. 

Literary Associations. At 
Horton, near the Middlesex border, 
Milton lived as a young man and 
wrote Comus, L’Allegro, and other 
lyric poems (memorial window in 
the church) ; at Chalfont St. 
Giles, where he finished Paradise 
Lost, his cottage remains, and has 
many contemporary contents. 
At Jordans William Penn is 
buried. Beaconsfield was the 
home of Edmund Waller, bom at 


English Miles 



Buckinghamshire. Map o£ this county in the South Midlands oi England 
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Coleshill, near Amersham, of 
Edmund Burke, and of G. K. 
Chesterton, all of whom died 
there ; it gave his title to Benja- 
min Disraeli, who lived and is 
buried at Hughenden near Wy- 
combe. At Bradenham Disraeli 
lived when a young man, and there 
his father Isaac Disraeli is buried. 

At Stoke Poges, the scene of 
Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard and the place of the poet’s 
burial, Coke wrote his Institutes. 
At Marlow Shelley wrote The Re- 
volt of Islam. A house in the mar- 
ket square of Olney was for ten 
years the home of William Cowper. 
Thomas Scott, the Biblical com- 
mentator, was rector of Aston 
Sanford ; and Sir William Herschel 
carried on his astronomical in- 
vestigations at Slough. 

Buckinghamshire, Eael of. 
English title held by the family of 
Mercer-Henderson. John Hobart, 
head of an old Norfolk family, 
cr. baronet 1611, was the ancestor 
of another John Hobart, made a 
baron in 1728 and earl of Bucking- 
hamshire in 1746. When the 2nd 
earl died in 1793 the Norfolk es- 
tates, including Anne Boleyn’s 
residence, Blickling HaU, passed to 
his daughter, who married the mar- 
quess of Lothian ; but the title 
continued with the Hobarts. The 
fourth earl, Robert (1760-1816), 
secretary for war and the colonies, 
1801-04, gave his name to Hobart, 
Tasmania. The 5th earl succeeded 
in 1824 to the Buckinghamshire 
estates of the Hampdens and 
added that name to his. The 
names Mercer-Henderson were 
added to Hobart-Hampden in 1903, 
and these last two were dropped 
in 1938. John, 8th earl (b. 1906), 
succeeded his father in 1930. 

Buckland, Henry Seymour 
Beery, 1st Babon (1877-1928). 
British financier. Eldest son of 
John Mathias Berry, of Merthyr 
Tydfil, he began his working l&e 
as a pupil teacher, and later 
entered real estate business. He 
became associated with the large 
commercial enterprises of D. A. 
Thomsis (later Lord Rhondda). 
Lord Buckland became chairman 
of Guest, Keen, and Nettlefolds, 
and was director of other com- 
panies. Eldest brother of Lord 
Camrose {q.v.) and Lord Kemsley 
(g.r?.),he was created a peer, 1926. 
He met his death while riding. 
May 23, 1928, and as he left no son 
the title became extinct. 

Buckland, Francis Trevelyan 
(1826-80). British naturalist. Born 
Dec. 17, 1826, he was a surgeon. 
Appointed in 1867 an inspector of 
fisheries, he did valuable work 



the decline of 
the salmon and 
other fisheries. 
For many 


in discovering which shoe strings were replaced by 
and remedying shoe buckles, but only the buckles 
the causes of found favour. They remained 

popular and became very elaborate. 

A very thriving buckle industry 
sprang up in Birmingham, but at 
the French Revolution a general 
years he acted reaction against buckles set in, the 
as honorary republican Jean Marie Roland 
pathologist to being the first person to appear at 
the London the bk'ench court with shoo strings. 
Zoological Buckle, George Earle (1854- 
Gardens. He also established the 1935). British journalist. Born 
museum of economic pisciculture Juno 10, 1854, at Twerton Vicar- 

at South Kensington. Ho died ago, Bath, the eldest son of 

Dec. 19, 1880. Canon Buckle, he was educated at 

Buckland Abbey. House near Winchester and New College, 

Tavistock and 11 m. N. of Ply- Oxford. Ho was made fellow of 

mouth, Devon, founded as a All Souls and was called to the 


Francis Buckland 
British naturalist 


owner, he was 
educated 
privately. A 


Cistercian monastery in 1278 by 
Amicia, widow of Baldwin de 
Redvers, earl of Devon. At the 
Dissolution it was given by 
Henry VIII to Sir Richard Gron- 
ville. His grandson, the Sit 
Richard immortalised by his last 
fight in the Revenge, sold the 
property to Sir Francis Drake, in 
whose family it remained for many 
years. Acquired by the National 
Trust in 1948, the house was- 
opened in 1951 as a Drake 
naval, and west country museum 

Buckle (Lat. huccula, part of a remarkable 
helmet covering the mouth and linguist, by 
cheeks). Metal fastening or clasp. 1850 ho could 
Buckles were largely used in the 
Middle Ages as a fastening for 
sword belts, girdles, etc., and were 
often richly jewelled and other- 
wise ornamented. 

Shoe buckles came into existence 
early ; they appear on a monu- 
mental brass of 1376 at Lynn. The 
16th century chronicler HoHnshed 
inveighs against the wearing of 
silver shoe buckles by priests. In 
1666 Charles II endeavoured to in- 
troduce a so-called Persian dress, in 


bar. In 1 SSO Buckle j oined the staff 
of The Times, became editor in 
Dec., 1884, and retired in Aug., 
1912. He wrote vols. iii-vi, pub. 
1914-20, of the official Life of 
Disraeli, begun by W. F. Mony- 
penny. Ho died March 13, 1935. 

Buckle, Henry Thomas (1821- 
62), British historian. Born at 
Leo, in Kent, Nov. 24, 1821, the 
son of a ship- 


I 


speak seven 
languages fliud 
read in nine- 
tee n. His 
studies bore 
fruit in 1857, 
when the first 
Introduction to 




Buckle. Ornate shoe buckles o! the eighteenth centurv. 
The lower example is ornamented with paste 


Henry T. Buckle, 
British historian 

volume of the 
the History of 
Civilization in England appeared, 
followed by a second volume in 
1861. Physically exhausted by 
incessant hard work, he travelled 
jn the East in search of health, 

but died at Damas- 
cus, May 29, 1862. 
Buckle was one of 
the great chess 
players of his time. 

His History of 
Civilization, only a 
fragment, brought 
Buckle great fame 
in his lifetime, and 
despite the ad- 
vance of historical 
method it remains 
illuminating. Con- 
mli Life, A. H. 
H u 1 h, 1 8 8 0; 
Buckle and His 
Critics, J. M. 
Robertson, 1895. 

Buckler. Term 
for a shield, especi- 
ally one that is 
used for parrying 
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blows. The word is derived from 
Tr. boiiclier, in allusion to the 
boude, or boss, in the centre. The 
term is also used of the covers 
fitted to the hawse-holes of a ship 
to keep out water ; of a movable 
cask-head which presses down the 
contents of the cask ; and of the 
protective covering or shields of 
some animals. See Shield. 

Bucklersbury. Narrow street 
in the E.C. district of London, 
between Cheapside and Walbrook. 
Its name is derived from the 
Bokerels family, one of whom be- 
came mayor In the l^^th century. 
During the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth I, Bucklersbury was occupied 
by a number of fashionable apothe- 
caries and grocers, and at Cornet’s 
Tower, once used as a money 
exchange by Edward III, the 
Grocers’ Company met before the 
erection of the first Grocers’ Hall. 
The street is mentioned in Shake- 
speare’s Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Its S.E. extremity was destroyed 
by enemy action. May 10, 1941. 

Buckler’s Hard. Village of 
Hampshire, England, on the Beau- 
lieu river, New Forest. In the 
days of the wooden navy, it was a 
centre for building warships. Oak 
was felled in the ISlew Forest and 
turned into ships at Buckler’s 
Hard, where the slips still remain. 

Buckley, Arabella Burtoh 
(1840-1929). British writer on 
natural history. Born at Brighton, 
Oct, 24, 1840, she was secretary to 
Sir Charles Lycll 1864-75. She was 
the wife of Dr. Thomas Fisher, 
She lectured on natural science 
1876-83. Her books, chiefly on 
popular science for the young, 
include Eyes and No Eyes, 1901. 
She died Feb. 9, 1929. 

Buckmaster. The first high- 
powered training aircraft in the 
world. It was produced by the 
Bristol Aeroplane Co. of Great 
Britain in 1945 after the Second 
Great War. An aU-mctal midwing 
monoplane, it had two radial 
engines each developing over 
2,500 h.p. and driving four-bladed 
feathering airscrews. The maxi- 
mum speed was 352 m.p.h. Weight 
was 33,700 lb. ; length, 46| ft. ; 
height, 17|- ft, 

Buckmaster, Stai^ley Owen 
Buckmaster, 1st Viscount (1861- 
1934). British lawyer and poli- 
tician. Bom Jan. 9, 1861, he was 
educated at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. He was called to the bar at 
the Inner Temple in 1884, and 
became a K.C. in 1902. He was 
Liberal M.P. for Cambridge 1906- 
10, and for Keighley 1911-15, In 
1913 he was knighted on becoming 
solicitor-general and in 1915 ho 


was appointed lord chancellor. He 
resigned the chancellorship on the 
fall of the Asquith ministry in 
Dec., 1916. He was an advocate of 
divorce law reform. Created a 
viscount in 1933, he died Dec. 5, 
1934, and was succeeded by his 
son (b. 1890). 

Buckner, Simon Bolivar (1823- 
1914). American soldier. Born in 
Kentucky, April 1, 1823, he saw 
service in the Mexican War, and 
on the outbreak of the Civil War 
joined the Confederate army. 
Attaining the rank of lieut.- 
general, he took a prominent part 
in the battles of Murfreesboro and 
Chickamauga. He was governor of 
Kentucky 1887-91, and in 1896 
candidate for the U.S. vice- 
presidency. He died Jan. 8, 1914. 

BuckuiU, Sir Alfred Towns- 
end (b. 1880). British judge. He 
was educated at Charterhouse and 

Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, 
and was called 
to the bar in 
1 903. He 
served in the 
First Great 
War as a staff 
officer in 
France, Egypt, 
and Ireland. 
Becoming a 
bencher of the Inner Temple in 
1928, Bucknill took silk in 1931 
and in 1935 he was knighted, and 
appointed a judge of the high court 
in the probate, divorce, and 
admiralty division. In 1945 he 
was made a lord justice of appeal, 
retiring 1951. 

Buckram. Loosely woven cot- 
ton or linen fabric stiffened with 
size, used for stiflening clothes, 
for bonnet shapes, and in book- 
binding. In the 15th century the 
name buckram was given to a fine 
costly stuff used for clothing and 
for church vestments and furni- 
ture. The name was sometimes 
used for a quilt or any quilted 
material. The word is variously 
derived from Bokhara, from Bul- 
garia, from Arabic abu qiravi 
(cloth with inwoven figures), and 
from Italian bucherare (to pierce 
full of holes). 

Buckrose, J. E. fd. 1931). 
British author. She was bom at 
Hull, and educated there and at 
Dresden, and married Kobert 
Falconer Jameson. In a rapid 
succession of novels, short stories, 
and sketches, she admirably de- 
lineated the simple rastic and 
urban folks of her native York- 
shire. Her works include Down 
Our Street, 1911 ; Aesop Dancing,* 
1930. She died Aug. 9, 1931. 


Buckskiii. Soft yellowish or 
greyish leather made from the 
skins of bucks, sheep, or other 
animals, used for gloves and other 
articles of clothing. The term is 
also applied to a strong twilled 
woollen cloth, of which buckskin 
breeches arc generally made. 

Buckstone , John B al d wtn 
(1802-79). British actor and dra- 
matist. Bom at Hoxton, London, 
Sept. 14, 1802, he made his first 
appearance on the London stage 
at the Surrey, Jan. 30, 1823, as 
Ramsay in The Fortunes of Nigel. 
In 1827 he joined D. Terry’s 
company at the Adelphi. Between 
1833-39 he performed in several 
farces of his own at the Hay- 
market during the summer, re- 
turning each winter to play low 
comedy at the Adelphi. In 1840 
he visited the U.S. A., returning in 
1 842 to the Haymarket, of which 
he was manager 1853-76. He 
died Oct. 31, 1879. His best 
known dramas are Victorine, Green 
Bushes, and The Flowers of the 
Forest ; his farces include Good 
For Nothing. His favourite char- 
acters were Tony Lumpkin, Bob 
Acres, Sir Benjamin Backbite, 
MawAvorm, and Scrub. 

Buckthorn {liharnnus eatliar- 
tinis). Shrub of the family Rham- 

of Europe, N. 
Africa, and 
Siberia. It is 
much branched, 
the branches 
often ending in 
a sharp point ; 
the leaves are 
oval, with 
sharply toothed 
edges ; and the 
flowers small, 
yellow - green, 
in clusters from the axils of the 
leaves. The fruits, though com- 
monly known as berries, are 
drupes, i.e, akin in stmeture to 
plum and cherry, the contained 
seeds being separately enclosed in 
a stone. They are about J in. 
across, black when ripe, and possess 
purgative qualities. 

Another species, the alder buck- 
thorn {E. Jranejula), inhabiting the 
same countries, differs in that the 
branches are unarmed with spines, 
the leaves are broader, wn'thout 
teeth, and with the veins parallel. 
In their unripe state the fruits 
yield a green dye. 

Buckwheat {Fagopyrum escu- 
entum). Crop-plant belonging to 
the dock and knotgrass family 
(Polygonaceae). The heart-shaped 
leaves, red stems, and small 
crowded pinkish-white flowers give 
the plant an attractive appear- 



Sir Alfred Bucknill, 
British judge 


naceae, a native 



Buckthorn, Rham- 
uus catharticus 
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Buckwheat, crop- 
plant of the dock 
family 


ance. “Buck,” a corruption of 
German Buche (beech), refers to 
the fruits, which resemble minia- 
ture beech- 
nuts. The seed 
is drilled in 
the middle of 
'May or the 
beginning 
of June. In 
Great Britain 
this crop is 
grown for 
green manur- 
ing, sheep- 
feed, and food for pheasants. The 
fruits are good food for horses, and, 
when cracked, for milch cows, pigs, 
and poultry. In other countries 
buckwheat is used for maldng 
porridge and cakes. 

Bucolic (Gr. houholikos, per- 
taining to herdsmen). Term applied 
to pastoral poetry. The idylls of 
Theocritus and the eclogues of 
Virgil are classical examples. In 
England the term was often used 
for the artificial country-life poetry 
of the 18th century. 

Buczacz. Town of Ukraine 
S.S.R. On the Strypa, 47 m. by 
rly. N.E. of Stanislavov, in an 
agricultural district, it had a 
fine town hall, and manufactured 
vinegar and potash. The Poles 
and Turks signed a treaty here 
Oet. 18, 1672. The Bussians took 
the town from the Austrians 
June 8, 1916. Then in Austria- 
Hungary, in Poland after the 
First Great War, Buczacz is in 
the area occupied by Russia in 
1939, and incorporated in the 
Ukraine (g'.t?.). It was in German 
possession from 1941 to 1944. 

Bud (Fr. houton, button, bud). 
Strictly speaking, a condensed 
shoot wnth its leaves, in embryo, 
packed closely together. It is 
covered as a rule hy tightly wrap- 


ping scales to prevent excessive formed in miniature, and pro- 
transpiration, the effects of rapid tected by bracts or special develop' 
temperature changes, and the ments of the sepals. ^ 

admission of fungus spores and Budafok, Town of Hungary, 
bacteria. Often, as in the horse- It is situated 15 m. by rly. S.W* 



Budapest Map of the capital of Hungary. 

were incorporated into one city in 1872 


The towns of Buda and Pest 





Buds of various trees. 1. Dormant buds of beech, 
lime, hazel, and hawthorn. 2. Winter buds of horse- 
chestnut. 3. Bursting horse-chestnut buds. 4. Buds 

of walnut tree 


chestnut and poplars, the bud- 
scales arc coated with a gummy 
varnish which softens in the spring 
sunshine and allows the bud to 
expand. Buds are produced in the 
axils between leaf-stalk and stem 
or branch, where until the fall of 
the leaf they are protected by the 
base of the leaf-stalk. In the plane 
tree the biu. is entirely hidden in a 
hollow of the leaf-stalk. Sometimes 
there are no enveloping scales, but 
the outer leaves or leaf-stalks arcs 
modified to serve the same end ; 
in the wayfaring tree the buds are 
naked, but the fiat 
outer leaves are 
covered with 
cottony hairs. 

When buds 
expand into 
shoots in spring, 
the scales are 
thrown off, leav- 
ing scars. If in 
autumn those 
scars arc looked 
for and their dis- 
tance from the tip 
of the sho<3t 
measured, the 
season’s growth of 
that shoot can bo 
accurately ascer- 
tained. Similarly, 
flower- buds have 
all the parts 


of Budapest, of which it is virtu- 
ally a suburb. It is a centre of the 
wine trade. Poj). (est.) 20,000. 


Budapest. 

giuy. On the 



■d, 


Budapest city 
arms 


(•apital of Hun- 
Danube, 132 m. 
S.E. of Vienna 
(163 m. hy rly.) 
it consists of two 
parts, originally 
Ht'parato towms : 
Buda, on the W. 
bank, built over 
a series of small 
bills and rising 
sharply from the 
iu a, flat plain on the 
the tw'o incorporated 





river, Pest 
K. hank ; 
to form the city of Budapest in 
1872. Until the Second Great 
War Buda remained the seat of 
government ; the more important 
government ministries and foreign 
embassica wei'o located there. 
Post dcvolopcd as the commercial, 
industrial, and intellectual centre 
of Hungary . All the seven bridges 
ov(n' the Danube wore destroyed 
in the Hecoiid Great War; sLx 
were replaced, and two others 
built. 

The inner town of Pest is out- 
liiic<l by a ring of boulevards on 
the site of the old town wall ; 
beyond thorn is a semi-circle of 
outer boulevards, far beyond 
which the town has advanced. 
Within these concentric rings lie 
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the main streets, the commereial 
districts, the museums, and the 
theatres. A series of quays stretches 
U m. beside the river, lined 
by cafes and hotels with several 
imposing buildings which include 
the Hungarian houses of parlia- 
ment, built in 18S3. Two fine 
streets, the Ulloi Ut and Andrassy 
Ut. lead to Varosliget, the beautiful 
public park of Budapest. On the 
southern outskirts is a ceinet(u-y 
containing the tombs of Kossuth, 
Deak, and other national heroes. 

Some 60 p.c. of all Hungarian 
industrial plants are concentrated 
in Budapest ; they include steel 
and engineering factoi’ics, textile 
mills, chemical plants, food-proces- 
sing factories and flour mills, 
breweries, distilleries, wine presses, 
and factories making glass, tobacco, 
china, motor cars, and leather. 

Budapest is an impoilant spa, 
with mineral springs and baths, 
and a free public health scheme. 
The town is divided into 22 admini- 
strative units, each with its health 
centre. Strategically, Budapest is 
the key of the middle Danube, 
and is" the converging point of 
many railway and river routes. 
Pop. (1949) 1,781,085. 

Buda was a Roman colony, the 
ancient Aquincum, the capital of 


Lower Paunonia. In tlie 9th cen- 
tury the Magyai’s entered the 
Danube plain, and the kingdom 
of Hungary grew up round the 
city, which was destroyed by the 
Mongols in 1241 , but rebuilt by 
Bela IV c. 1250. From then until 
the Turkish conquest in 1526 it 
was the residence of the Hungarian 
kings. After sustaining six sieges, 
it was captured from the Turks 
in 1086. It was stormed by the 
Hungarians, who set up a. revolu- 
tionary diet in Pest, in 1 849, during 
the 1848-49 revolution. Up to 
the 18th century Pest was of little 
importance, but near it, on the 
Riku plain, the national assemblies 
of the Hungarians were held. In 
1867 Pest was made the capital 
of Hungary. 

Budapest was very badly dam- 
aged ill the fSecoiul Ureat War. 
After repeated bombing during 
1944 by the Allied air forces, it 
was encircled by the Russians by 
Dec. 26, 1944, and hghting was go- 
ing on ill the suburbs. The ( lermaiis 
turned every liouseblock into a 
fortress, and savage hand-to-hand 
fighting took plaice, the Germans 
eventually retreating to the heights 
of Buda where they held out until 
Feb. 13, 1945, by which time 80 
l).c. of Buda, iiu-ludiiig the royal 


})alace, the castle, the old church, 

and most of the embassies and 

government offices, lay in ruins, 

and 50 p.c. of Pest had been 

destroved. Extensive reconstruc- 
% 

tioii took place after the war. 
Budapest was again the scene of 
violent fighting in 1956 when 
Russian troops and tanks entered 
the city after a Hungarian rising 
against the Communist regime. 

Budaun or Budaon . Town and 
district of India. In the Rohil- 
khand division of Uttar Union, 
the town is 38 m. S.W. of Bareilly. 
Founded traditionally by Budh, 
an Ahir prince, c. 905, it was an 
important centre of Mughal ad- 
ministration, and was a centre of 
disturbance in the Mutiny of 1857. 
Pop. (1951) 53,521. 

Tlie district is a level, fertile 
tract wattM'ed by the Ganges and its 
affiuents, area 1,996 sq. m. Main 
crops are wheat, millet, barle 3 % 
mustard, cotton, and sugar. Pop. 
(1951) 1,251,152. 

Buddha. The name by which 
Gautama (c. 563 - c. 483 b.c.), 
founder of Bxiddhism {q-v.) was 
known after his death. The word 
has, on his own authorit 3 q a much 
wider meaning. He claimed merely 
to be one of a series of Buddhas, 
past and yet to come. 



Budapest ; pre-war and post-war. 1, View across the Danube oS the royal palace, built in. the 18th century. 2. Elizabeth 
bridge, which consisted ol one mighty span, a masterpiece oJ engineering. 3. Remains of Elizabeth bridge, which was 
destroyed by the retreating Germans in 1946. 4. Ruined suspension bridge, with the damaged palace in the background 
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Buddh Gaya. Village of Bihar, disappointment. Seven years after 
India, 40 m. S.W. of Bihar. The he had set about the quest, while 
traditional resting-place of Gau- sitting in meditation under a sacred 
tama, founder of Buddhism, it tree, afterwards known as the Bo 

contains the peepul tree (Bo or (knowledge) tree, the vision of the 

wisdom tree) beneath which he true way came to him. 
attained enlightenment, and the This was his hour of illuminationt 
remains of a temple built by King and from that time forth he be- 

Asoka in the 3rd century B.c. came the Buddha, the wise or the 

Buddhism. Philosophical sys- enlightened one. He saw now for 

tern enabling man to live in a the first time the evil, the cause of 
changing world which developed all suffering, and also the means by 
into a great world faith. It was which it was to be overcome. At 
founded by Gautama Buddha? also first he resolved to be a Buddha 
called dakyaniiini, the vise one of himself, enjoying alone the blcssed- 
the Sakya clan : Siddhartha, the ness which came to him after he 
successful one ; and fathagata, one had. reached the goal 
who lius reached tli 0 truth. He was aspii'ations. But the god Brahtna 

born about 563 B.C., and died some visited liim and laid it upon his 

mind that he was 

■ . ! to be a Buddha to 

^ : 0 tilers, preaching 

f , the deliverance 

^ ^ which had come t^^ 

forms :’^BuddMsm 
' proper, that ^ of 

] L a m a i s m, the 
Folsm, from Fo, 

Buddhism, The great bronze Buddha at Kamakura, Chinese form 

Japan. It is 49 ft. 7 ins. high, the face is 8 ft. 5 ins,, the ^ Buddha the 

lengtn of the nose 3 ft. 9 ins. The eyes are of pure gold ^ 

Buddhismof 

eighty years later. His father was Cliina j and the Buddhism ^ of 
chief of a Rajput clan which oocu- Japan, a mixture of true Buddhism 
pied territory corresponding -to and of the native Shintoism. 

Oudh and the adjoining district of Each of these principal divisions 
S. Nepal, not far from the southern of Buddhism has its own bible. 
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Buddhism, The great bronze Buddha at Kamakura, 
Japan. It is 49 ft. 7 ins. high, the face is 8 ft. 5 ins., the 
lengen of the nose 3 ft. 9 ins. The eyes are of pure gold 


slopes of the Himalayas. When 
about 28 he married, and a year 
later his son, Rahula, was born. 

Almost immediately after the 
birth of his son Gautama left his 


The bible or canon of southern 
Buddhism, i.e. of Burma and Cey- 
lon, was written in Pali (a dialect 
of Sanskrit, probably Gautama’s 
mother tongue) and is the oldest 


family, and thenceforward lived a and most genuine of the Buddhist 
wandering life, seeking the satis- scriptures. The Pali bible is called 
faction of his deep soul cravings Tipitaka (in Sanskrit Tripitaka), 
in all directions and from all the meaning the three baskets. The 
religious teachers he could meet. Pali canon, which forma a part of 
He tried hypnotism, but the know- the other and larger canons, is 
ledge and the peace of mind that about the same size as the Chris- 
he longed for did not come to him tian Bible ; but if the very numer- 
He then turned to self-mortifica- ous repetitions are included, it is 
tion, and with five others fasted about three times its size. The 
almost to death. This also ended in “ three baskets ” are the following : 


BUDDHISM 

the Vinaya-Pitaka, or basket of 
discipline, containing rules for 
moral conduct and religious usage ; 
the Sutta-Pitaka, or basket of 
doctrine, which, in five treatises 
called Nikayas, deals with ques- 
tions of doctrine, the Triratna, or 
so-called Buddhist Trinity, the 
Buddha, the Doctrine, and the 
Samga or Church ; the Abhidham- 
ma-Pitaka, or basket of meta- 
physics, which treats of ethical and 
philosophical questions. To these 
must be added many commentaries. 

The bible of Lamaism, in Tibet, 
is probably at least 50 or 60 times 
as large as the Christian canon, 
and there are innumerable com- 
mentaries on it. The canon of 
Foism gives a large place to magic 
and other superstitions. The bible 
of Japanese Buddhism preaches a 
religion which is almost as much 
Shintoism as Buddhism. 

Buddhist Philosophy 
Buddhism has no theology pro- 
per, for it ignores the existence of 
gods and has no place for sacrifice, 
prayer, worship, or for a priest- 
hood, which these require. Its 
philosophy is the impersonal pan- 
theism of the Upanishads, and to 
the same source it owes its doc- 
trines of rebirth (iransraigrarion of 
souls), Nirvana, etc., though it 
modified thorn to suit its own 
presuppositions. On the whole, 
however, it is correct to say with 
A. Weber that Buddhism is a 
protest against Brahmanism, es- 
pecially as the latter is set forth in 
the Brahraanas, not in the Upani- 
shads. Buddha and his earliest 
followers rejected the following 
Brahmanic principles : the au- 
thority of the Vedas and the codes 
based on them ; the theology, ritual, 
and priesthood of the Brahmanas; 
and the doctrine of caste, which 
was not entirely, however, rejected 
by Buddha. Moreover, Buddhism 
lays the greatest stress upon cor- 
rectness of life, i.e. upon the moral 
as distinct from the ritual element 
in religion. 

In tdio Four Noble Truths form- 
ing part of Buddha’s first sermon 
at Benares, we have the genuine 
Buddhistic creed in a nutshell 
They are as follow : That suffer- 

- ing is universal, no man being free 
( from it from birth to death. That 

j the cause of this suffering is desire, 
; or longing, this leading to rebirth 
I and the continuance of desire and 
, misery That deliverance from 
) suffering is to be obtained throu^ 

I the suppression of desire, the ab- 
3 sence of passion of every kind ; 
* through that quiet mental state 

- which is satisfied and has no thirst 
3 for what it has not. That this 
3 result is to be obtained by pursu- 
: ing the holy eight-fold path, 
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BUDDHIST ANTIQUITIES: THE KING OF BENARES HONOURS THE GOLDEN GEESE 

To face page 1523 








This beautiful Chinese ceramic statue of a Lohan, a follower or apostle of Buddha, dates fr^o treasures of the 

It is a6\ inches high and was found at I-chou, in Hopei (formerly Chihli) province. It is one of 

British Museum 

BUDDHIST ANTIQUITIES; FIGURE OF A LOHAN 
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namely, right belief, right aspira- 
tion, right speech, right conduct, 
right means of subsistence, right 
aim and effort, right memory, 
right meditation. The goal which 
Buddhism sets before a man as the 
suTYhtnv.M hounTfi is called Nirvatia, 
of which there are two stages : 
first, that impassive satisfied state 
which may be attained in this 
world ; secondly, the more per- 
fect Nirvana which comes only 
after physical death. 

Buddha formed a monastic order 
which in certain externals has a 
likeness to the Franciscan friars. 
Entrance into- the Samga, as it 
was called, was carefully safe- 
guarded .and the conditions of 
membership were very rigid. The 
members w'ere called Bhikshus or 
beggars, since they had to beg for 
their living. Each one had to carry 
with him a bowl, to dress in a 
yellow robe, and to go bareheaded. 



Buddhist Antiquities. Maya and her son 
Buddha, depicted by an Indian artist 


In later times an order of nuns, 
Bhikshunis or begging women, 
was established. 

The ethical standard in Buddh- 
ism was a very lofty one It 
assumed the absolute equality of 
all men and the duty of showing 
respect and even kindness to every 
living being. The following five 
rules of conduct are binding upon 
all Buddhists, whether or dot they 
belong to the Samga : No living 
being is to be killed. No one is to 
take what has not been given him. 
Adultery is strictly forbidden. No 
man is to utter an untruth. All 
intoxicating drinks are to be 
avoided. Members of the Samga 
must also keep the five following 
regulations : No food to be eaten 
after midday ; no one to be present 
at dancing, singing, musical, or 
dramatic performances ; wreaths, 
scents, ointments, and personal 
ornaments not to be used ; high 
or broad beds not to be lain on j 
and no one to be the owner of gold 
or of silver. 


The older and 
more original 
Buddhism is 
called Hinayana, 
or the narrow 
way The Bud- 
dhism of Tibet. 

China, and Japan 
is designated Ma- 
hayana, or the 

broad way. Those 'Lj t ^ ' 

who avoid both ^ ' 

extremes are said 
to follow the Mad- 
yamayana, or the 
middle way. The 
number of Bud- 
dhists in the 
world is about 
100,000,000. Like 
Christianity and 
Islam, Buddh- 
ism is a mi s- 
sionary religion. 

Bibliography. 

Buddhism in eon- 



Buddhist Antiquities. The Sanchi Tope at Bhilsa, India; 
a memorial structure two thousand years old 


uexion with Brahmanism and Hin- 
duism and in contrast with Christ- 
ianity, M. Monier-Williams, 1880 ; 
Buddhist Philosophy, A. B. Keith, 
1023 ; Gautama Buddha, I. Singh. 
1037 ; Some Sayings of Buddha, 
P]ngliah translation F. L. Woodward, 
1030 ; Tho Buddhist Way of Life, 
F'. H. Smith, 1951. 

Buddilist Antiquities. Material 
remains of Buddhism in past ages. 
Reputed relics of Gautama Bud- 
dha are widely dispersed and as- 
sociated with much legendary 
detail. These include the eight 
sacred hairs at Rangoon and the 
alms-bowl at Kandahar. The 
canine tooth, daluda, conveyed to 
Ceylon in a.d. 310, and destroyed 
at Goa in 1560, is represented by 
an ivory substitute at Kandy. 
Well-attested fragments of Gau- 
tama’s bones were found near 
Peshawar in 1909, in a stupa 
relic-casket deposited, about a.p. 
100 by Kanishka. Among still 
older reliquaries of the Buddha or 
his followers are a ruby-studded 


gold casket from Bimaran, 1st cen- 
tury B.C., now at South Kensington, 
and a steatite vase of the 4th 
century b.c., or earlier, with the 
oldest Icnown Indian jewelry and 
inscription, found in 1897 at Pip- 
rawa, close to Buddha’s birthplace. 

The conversion of Asoka, about 
250 B.c. inaugurated eight cen- 
turies of Buddhist predominance 
in India. His foreign missionaries 
established the faith in Ceylon and 
his propaganda ultimately carried 
it to other lands. Fourteen ethical 
rock-edicts were incised by him 
on rocks at Gimar in Kathiawar 
and other remote places * nearer 
home he engraved seven pillar- 
edicts on monolithic pillars, one 
of which is now at Allahabad. 
Gandharan influence stereotyped 
the canonical Buddha-imaga and 
through it the forms of the Bod- 
hisattvas and other Buddhist 
nianifestation.s. Colossal examples 
of those images are rock-cut, as at 
Bamian in Afghanistan, 173 ft. 
high : plastered brick on rock, as 



Buddha and bis pupils. Statue group o£ stone figures in the Siamese pagoda 

of Vat Suthat in Bangkok, Siam 
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at Pegu in Burma, recumbent, 
181 ft. long : sculptured stone, as 
at Ivwangchokji in Korea : cast 
bronze, as at Nara in Japan ; 
gilded metal, as at Urga in Mon- 
golia ; and gilded wood, as at 
Kyoto in Japan. 

In Chinese Turkistan, where Le 
Coq in 190J found Buddhist inter- 
ments in monastic garb, Stein’s 
expedition (1906-8) collected 500 
paintings, 50 fresco panels, and 
many other works. His painted 
silk banners, 9th-10th century, now 
in the British Museum, are of great 
importance, comparable with the 
kakemono at Kyoto, 48 ft. long, 
depicting the Buddha’s death. A 
coUeetion of objects stored at Nara 
since the 8th century fully illus- 
trates early Japanese Buddhism. 
The 9th century hill-temple at 
Borobudur, in Java, has 1,600 
Buddhist scenes in stone. 

From various localities the 
ritual accessories of Buddhism are 
represented by bells, drums, pray- 
ing wheels, and the like. As the 
building of a stupa earns merit, 
votive models abound on many 
sacred sites, such as the monolithic 
dagoba, 4 ft. high, at Anuradha- 
pura in Ceylon. 

Bibliographif. Buddhist Axt in 
India, A. Grunwedel, Eng. trans. 
A. C. Gibson, ed. J. Burgess, 1901 ; 
Concise History of Buddhist Art 
in Siam, R. Le May, 1938 ; Evolu- 
tion of Buddhist Architecture in 
Japan, A. C. Soper, 1942. 

Budding. Gardening term for 
the propagation of a scion or off- 
spring of a choice flower or fruit 
upon a sturdy stock. Apples, 
pears, and roses are the most fre- 
quent subjects of the operation. 
In the first case the stocks .selected 
are u.sually those of the wild erab- 
apple, the pear, or the quince, 
while roses are invaiiably budded 
upon the wild briar or dog-rose of 
the hedgerows, the French para- 
dise, or the Manetti stock. 

Generally speaking, July is the 
best month for budding fruit 
trees, and August for roses, when 
both scion and stock are in full 
growth. The practice of budding 
early in May has fallen into disuse, 
as buds treated at this period 
begin to shoot before they have 
become sufficiently permanently 
attached to the stock. 

Take a sharp budding-knife, and 
cut out a bud from the skin, 
starting from above with a hori- 
zontal cue, and curving the blade 
of the knife slightly inwards to the 
stem, just behind the junction of 
the bud, and then outwards again. 
This will bring away the bud at- 
tached to a piece of bark of a semi- 
elliptical shape, known as the 
shield. The stock should be pre- 
pared for its reception by making 


two cuts in tlic bark with the bud- 
ding-knife, one horizontal and one 
vortical, in the shape of the letter 
T, and large enough to enable 
the scion to be fitted into the 
wound. The bark of the scion 
should be gently turned back with 
the budding- knife and the bud 
inserted and pressed into position. 
The bark should then be turned 
back again, and the whole result 
of the operation bound securely 
with some soft material, .such as 
wool, worsted, raffia, or bast. In 
the autumn the stem of the stock 
which bcar.s the bud may be cut 
back to a point just above it. 
See Grafting. 

Buddie. Mechanical appliance 
used for concentrating metalli- 
ferous sands, or ores that have 
been crushed. The appliance is 
used for the separation of valuable 
constituents from worthless earthy 
matter residing in such sands or 
ores. The term huddle, an old 
Cornish miner’s expression, was 
originally applied to a contrivance 
consi.sting of a long open- top 
wooden box, slightly inclined in 
the direction of its length, on the 
bottom of which the sands w'crc 
washed and separated by a .stream 
of water allow'cd to flow through 
the box. The inclination of the box 
was regulated according to the char- 
acter of the sands to be treated. 

There are two general classes of 
buddies, and a considerable num- 
ber of modifications of each. The 
two classes may bo distinguished 
as the convex and concave, accord- 
ing to the form of the bod of the 
machine, or as outward flow and 
inward flow, according to the way 
the sands on the bed move. 

The essential features of the 
former are shown in Fig, 1, which 
i.s the older type, and of the 
latter in Fig. 2. In the former the 
bed, a, of the machine rises to 
the centre, where it takes the fonn 
of a sharp cone, b. A vertical shaft, 
d, rotated by suitable gearing, has 
a number of radial arms, c, c% at- 
tached to it. From these arms 
depend distributors, e, 6', which 
may be in the form of brushes or 
simple pieces of stout fabric at- 
tached to metal or wooden beams. 
The clearance of these distributors 
in regard to the bed of the machine 
and the pressure with which they 
rest on the accumulating ore and 
spread it, are determined by the 
balance weights beneath c. The 
sands are fed into the centre of the 
machine through the launder, g, 
and fall round’ the cone on the 
bed. where they are spread by the 
rotation of the distributors until 
a predetermined depth of sands 
has been reached. 


1 he effect is that the heaviest 
and richest sands remain near the 
cenire of the machine, while the 
I)oorcst .sands and the mere earthv 
matter collect at the outsidJ 
When the bed is lillccl, the machine 
is stop])ed and a rough dhi.sion is 
made into three zones. Of these 
the outer zone is dug out and usu- 
ally tlirown away as worth le.ss; the 
intornu'diate zone will probably be 
put aside to receive' a further bud^ 
dling the central zone, eontaininf^ 
tiio rie.hest portions of the oi-^ 
will be ]>assed on to the ne.xt .sta^e 
of treatment. Provision is made 
for removing tlie surplus water 
as it accauuulates, and for a supply 
of fresh water to assist in the 
washing or separation of the ore. 





Buddie. Fig. 1 gives a diagram ol 
the convex huddle, and Fig. 2 of the 
concave huddle 


In Fig. 2 the bed rises to the rini. 
The sands enter at the margin of 
the bed, and are distributed by the 
rotating launders, /, /', which 
receive them from a central feeding 
pan into w’hic'.h they are conveyed 
by the fixed launder, g. The 
s])rcading arms are at e, e\ and 
may be in various forms. Both the 
rotating launders and the spreading 
arms receive motion from the ver- 
tical shaft, d; c is a diaphragm or 
plunger, the position of which in 
the well, 6, admits of regulation. ' 
It fits the well sufficiently to 
prevent any premature escape of 
sands, but allows surplus water to 
escape. The grading of the sands 
on the bed is opposite to that in 
the machine shown in Fig. 1 ; the 
rich sands remain towards the out- 
side of the bed, the worthless collect 
at the centre. When the operation 
is finished, the rich and the inter- 
mediate zone are dug out, and 
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usually disposed of as already 
described. The central or worthless 
zone is washed away by streams 
of water directed upon it from the 
spouts /i, the diaphragm c being 
raised to permit a free discharge. 

In both classes of machines the 
rotating arms make only a few 
revolutions per minute, while the 
rate of rotation and the time given 
to the operation are varied accord- 
ing to the fineness or other char- 
acteristics of the sands. These 
machines are often of very large 
size, the bed being from 18 ft. to 
30 ft. in diameter. See Copper ; 
Gold ; Tin. 

Bude OR Bitdkiiaven. Resort 
and small seaport on the N. coast 
of Cornwall, England. It is 18 m. 
N.N.W. of Launceston, and is on 
the rly. Situated amid beautiful 
scenery at the mouth of the river 
Bude, it carries on a little fishing. 
The Bude Canal, built 1810~2C to 
carry sea-sand for fertiliser, was 
closed 1898 except for one short 
stretch. Pop. (1951) 3,360. 

Bude, Guillaume (1467-1540). 
French scholar called by Erasmus 
“ the prodigy of France.” He left 
money for the publication of im- 
proved texts of classical works, and 
the scholarly Bude editions, by 
French or foreign authors, con- 
tinue to be published. Bude was 
born in Paris of a rich and noble 
family, and until he was 23 lived a 
life of pleasure. He then took to 
study, attracted by the beauty of 
'the Greek language and civiliza- 
tion, and began writing. His prin- 
cipal book was De Asse et Partibus 
Ejus, 1514, a study of ancient coins 
and measures. He also published 
Commentarii linguae Graecac, 
1529, and other massive works. 
Francis I appointed Bude head of 
his library (the nucleus of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale), and he 
took advantage of the king’s favour 
to found the Collegium trilingue, 
afterwards the College de France. 
He died in Paris Aug. 13, 1540. 

Budejovice A Czeoho-Slovak 
town. See Ceske Budejovice, 

Budenny, Simeon Mikhaile- 
viTCH (b. 1876). Russian soldier. 
The son of a Cossack farmer in 
the Don basin, he entered the 
tsarist army as a cavalry trooper 
in 1903, After the revolution 
of 1917 he was elected president 
of the divisional Soviet of the 
Caucasian troops, but did not 
join the Communist party until 
1919. As cavalry general, he 
defeated Denikin’s White Army 
in N. Caucasus in 1920, and 
organized and assumed command 
of the Soviet cavalry. In 1932 
Budenny, although he had had 


no f o I’ m a 1 
schooling, 
graduated 
with honours 
from the Mos- 
cow military 
a c a d e m . 
Marshal of 
the Soviet 
XT n i o n in 
1935, in 1937 
he wa.s made 
C. -in-C. of 
the Moscow 
district, his 
main work there being the re- 
organization of the Red Guard. 

Marshal Budenny played a 
prominent part in Russia’s defeat 
of the Finns in 1940, and was 
appointed deputy people's com- 
.missar for defence. Upon the 
outbreak of w’ar with Germany 
he was appointed C.-in-C. of the 
Russian armies defending Kiev 
and the Ukraine. As part of 
Marshal Stalin’s “ scorched earth ” 
policy, Budenny breached the 
Dnieper dam in Aug., 1941. Dur- 
ing the German thrust to Kharkov 
in Oct., 1941, Timoshenko took 
over command from him. He 
became a member of the presi- 
dium of the supreme soviet 1946. 

Budge, SrR Ernest Alfred 
Thompson Wallis (1857-1934). 
British Egyptologist and Semitic 
scholar, first keeper of the Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian antiquities in the 
British Museum. Born July 27, 
1857, ho proved himself a brilliant 
student of Semitic languages while 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge. He 
became assistant in the depart- 
ment of oriental antiquities at the 
British Museum in 1883, and in 
1894 was appointed keeper of the 
re-named department of Egyprikm 
and Assyrian antiquities, retiring 
1924. He worked on excavations 
in Egypt and the Sudan during 
1 897- i 905. His works include a 
standard text of The Book of the 
Dead, 1898, and an Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic dictionary, 1920. Knighted 
1920, he died Nov. 23, 1934. ^ 
Budg^, John Donald (b. 1916). 
American lawn tennis player.’ 
Born at Oakland, California, he 
was a schoolboy champion, and 
in 1937 and 1938, ranked by the 
U.S.A. its number 1 amateur 
player, he held the championships 
of America, Britain, France, and 
Australia in the space of twelve 
months, as well as helping his 
country to take the Davis Cup 
from Britain, Turning profession- 
al, he was victorious in a series 
of matches against H. E. Vines and 
Perry and was soon recognized as 
professional champion. In the 


•Second Great War he served in the 
U.S. army. 

Budgerigar. Native name for 
the Australian long-tailed parra- 
keet {AlelopsiUacus undulatuh), 
bred in the U.K. as a pet and for 
showing. One of the best known 
inea..sures up to 8 inches from beak 
to tail tip, and i.s mainly green 
find blue, with primrose forehead. 
Budgerigars should not be confused 
with love birds. 

Budget. Annual statement of 
a nation’s finances made in 
Parliament by the chancellor of 
the exchequer. The word comes 
from the French homjeHe, a 
leather bag (Lat. huj(/a), hence a 
dispatch-box, usually of leather, 
from wliieh the mmister, when 
making his speech, produces his 
papers. The word was first used in 
England about 1760, and has 
been adopted in many other 
parliaments. 

The budget is an annual state- 
ment. In Great Britain the finan- 
cial year ends on March 31. and 
the budget is presented in April 
or May, although supplementary 
budgets may be required at other 
times, ejj. 1931, 1939, 1945, in 
autumn. A budget con.sists of 
(1) a statement of the actual 
revenue and expenditure of the 
jremr just past, and (2) an 
estimate of that for the year to 
come. The latter is partly con- 
jecture, and in increasing or 
reducing taxation to make rev- 
enue and expenditure aj)proach a 
balance, the chancellor is said to 
“ budget ” for the year. In the 
U.K. the budget is always intro- 
duced in the representative house. 
Resolutions are passed giving 
effect to the proposals. They 
require confirmation by Act of 
Parliament except that as a 
matter of convenience a resolution 
varying or confirming an existing 
tax is given, for a period of four 
months, the effect of an Act of 
Parliament. 

Budleigh Salterton. Seaside 
village of S. Devon, England. It 
stands 34 m, E.N.E. of Exmouth, 
and has a rly. station. It has 
a 1 3th century church and old 
bridges ; also bathing and golfing 
facilities. The river Otter hero 
flows into the English Channel. 
From the cliffs, 250 ft. high, it is 
possible to see Portland. The 
red pebbly beach is the scene of 
Millais’s picture The Boyhood of 
Raleigh, that great seaman having 
been born at Hayes Barton, near 
by. Pop. (1951) 3,953. 

Budrum or Budrun. Seaport 
of Asiatic Turkey. It is on the N. 
coast of the Gulf of Cos, 96 m. 



Marshal Budenny, 
Russian soldier 
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S. of Izmir. It has a small but 
good harbour, a c-astlc. and the 
ruins of the ancient city of 
Halicarnassus, the birthplace of 
Herodotus, the Greek historian. 

Budweis. German nanm. for 
the Czecho-tSlovak town of Ceske 
Budejovice {qA\). 

Budyenny or Budyonny. See 
Budenny. 

Buenaventura. Pacific seaport 
of Colombia, with good harbour 
installations and airport, in Valle 
dept. It stands on the island of 
Cascajal in Buenaventura Bay, 
and is the outlet for the fertile 
valley of the river Cauca (coffee, 
sugar cane, cattle) and for the 
Choco mining region (silver, gold, 
platinum). It is a rly. terminus 
and is connected by road with 
Bogota (440 m.). The port was swept 
by a disastrous fire in 1931, but was 
rebuilt. Pop. (1951) 54,973. 

Buena Vista, Battle of. 

Fought Peb. 22-23, 1847, between 

American and Mexican troops. An 

American force about 5,000 strong, 

under Zachary Taylor, had seized 

and strongly fortified a position on 

the San Juan, a tributary of the 

Rio Grande. Thev were attacked 

*/ 

by a Mexican force of some 20,000 
men, whom they compelled to 
retreat on the evening of the 23rd. 
Whittier’s poem, The Angels of 

Buena Vista, refers to this battle. 

Buen Ayre (Span., good air or 

wind), OR Bonaire. Island of the 
Netherlands Antilles. It lies off 
the coast of Venezuela, 30 m. E. of 
Cura 9 ao, is about 30 m. long by 
4 m. broad, and has an area of 
127 sq. in. It produces timber, 
salt, donkeys, goats, and cochineal. 
Pop. 5,100. 

Buenos Aires (Span., good 
air or w'inds). Largest and most 
populous prov. of Argentina. 

Bounded N. by 
the Parana and 
Rio de la Plata, 
and E. and S. 
by the Atlantic, 
it covers an area 
of 118,467 sq. 
m. Except in 
the S., where it 
is traversed by 
two chains of 
mts., it is chief- 
ly a level plain 

haiado, Negro, 
and Colorado rivers and many 
small lakes. Of its 900-m. coast- 
line, about 150 m. are on the 
Rio de la Plata ; there are few 
good ports, the best being Bahia 
Blanca and La Plata (Ensenada). 

The chief industries are sheep 
and cattle rearing and the cultiva- 



tion of cereals, vines, sugar cane, 
alfalfa, and tobacco, and other 
products are phosphates, wool, 
hides, beef, tallow, horses, asses, 
and mules. There are large coal 
deposits. The province is well 
served by rJys. La Plata (r/.r.) is 
the capital. Pop., excluding 
Buenos Aires city, 4,408,373. 

Buenos Aires. Federal capital 
of the Argentine republic, situated 
on the S. bank of the Rio do la 
Plata, 150 m. from the Atlantic, 
where the river, although 30 m. 
wide, is comparatively shallow. 
The city lies on a low plain 
sloping gradually towards the N., 
with an average height above sea 
level of only about 20 ft. The 
boundaries of the city cover an 
area of about 80 sq. in., coinciding 
with those of the federal district, 
as laid out on Oct. 31, 1867. 

In 1778, when Buenos Aires 
was opened as a port, the pop. was 
only 24,203. Even in 1855 there 
were but 90,000 inhabitants. In 
1909 Buenos Airca passed the 
million, and the census of 1914 
gave 1,500,000 people. The pop., 
including that of suburban towma 
and cities, was estimated in 1955 to 
be about 3,400,000, making Buenos 
Aires the largest city S. of the 
equator, and, after Paris, the 
largest Latin city in the woild. 

Rectangular Street Plan 

Buenos Aires is well planned 
from the central point of the 
Plaza de Mayo, out of which the 
Avenida de Mayo extends W. as 
far as the Capitol building. The 
main artery, which continues to 
the W. and S.W., is the Avenida 
Rivadavia, As the city extended 
in this direction the various sub- 
divisions \vcre built along the 
Avenida Rivadavia, their right- 
angle streets conforming to the 
orientation of the central thorough- 
fare. The extensions of the city 
to the N.E. were attached simi- 
larly to the main avenue which 
leads through San Isidro and San 
Feniando to Tigre. In the centre 
traffic congestion led to modifica- 
tions of the original strictly rect- 
angular plan, and from the Plaza 
de Mayo diagonal avenues were 
cut both N.W. and S.W. The N. 
diagonal, the Avenida Saenz l^cna, 
is the axis of commercial life. 
Government offices are grouped at 
either end of the Avenida de Mayo; 
while through the heart of the city 
runs the broad Avenue 9 July. 
The smart shops and large de- 
partment stores spread along the 
Calle Florida, and the industrial 
region is located along the valley 
of the Riachuelo and in the 
suburb of Avallaneda. 


Excellently managed under- 
ground rlys., which link the W. 
pait of the city to the centre, 
reduce street traffic. 

The govt, house on the E. of 
the Plaza Mayo and called, 
because of its pink colour, La 
Casa Rosada, is the official resi- 
dence of the president and the 
headquarters of govt, depts. It 
is iK)tablc for its magnificent 
furnishing, statuary, and libraries. 
The Cabildo on the W. side of the 
Plaza was finished in 1711, and 
was the govt, centre in the days 
of the Spanish viceroys. In 1940 
the oi’iginal furniture was replaced 
in the building and it was made a 
national monument. The congress 
hall at the W. end of the Avenida 
de Mayo is a vast edifice in Greco- 
Roman style of architecture and 
contains the chambers of the 
senate and of the deputies. The 
law courts, facing Calle Talca- 
huano, are four large central 
buildings in Grecian architecture. 
The Mint in Calle Defensa was 
op(med in 1881. The Bolsa de 
Comercio housc.s the stock ex- 
change, the foreign exchange, and 
the general produce market. The 
Bank of the Nation occupies an 
entire square in front of the Plaza 
do Mayo, but the Central Bank on 
Calle Rcconquiata holds the gold 
reserve and controls the issue of 
paper currency. In the general 
post office on Avenida Alcm and 
Sarmiento foreign newspapers are 
tjn display. 

Imports and Exports 

Buenos Aires is the centre of the 
country’s railroad systems and air 
sorvicK's, with direct trains to Boli- 
via., Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 

Buenos Airt's, sole outlet for the 
pampa, was opened as a port in 
1 778 ; the first passenger mole was 
built in 1885. In 1887 modem 
docks were begun and subsequent- 
ly four largo new docks were added 
at a cost of over £5,000,000, capa- 
ble of handling 5,000,000 tons of 
shipping annually. There are air- 
ports at Moron, General Pacheco, 
and Ezoiza. More than 80 p.c. of 
the country’s imports pass through 
the port and 60 p.c. of its exports, 
Buenos Aires ranks second only to 
New York among the cities of 
America in the value of foreign 
trade, the exports of frozen meats, 
grain, wool, and livestock being 
in excess of the imports. The 
city has extensive meat packing 
establishments, and the central 
produce market is one of the 
largest buildings of its kind in 
the world, 

Palermo Park, the great open- 
air resort of Buenos Aires, cover- 
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I. Kavanagh Building, sp-storey block of flats. 2. The 

Capitol, from Plaza del Cpngreso. 3. 
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Buenos Aires. Plan of the capital of the Argentine Eepublic. The city is 
famous for its fine avenues and boulevards 


ing about 840 acres, is well laid out 
w'ith zoological gardens, aquarium, 
motor track, boating lakes, sports 
grounds, and aerodrome. The race- 
course seats 30,000 people, and 
there is a large racecourse at San 
Isidro and one at the neighbour- 
ing seaside town of La Plata. 
Adjoining Palermo Park the show 
grounds of the Argentine Rural 
Society are the scene of the great 
May and Sept, exhil^itions of 
livestock, agi'icultural produce, 
etc., the most important show of 
its kind in the world. The Parque 
Lezama is the most beautiful with 
its ancient trees, shady paths, 
rose gardens, and terraces. The 
municipal botanical gardens con- 
tain specimens of trees and plants 
from every province of Argentina. 
The open-air baths on the river 
front have an open-air theatre, 
gardens, and public music. 

Tennis, football, hockey, and 
basketball clubs are favoured by 
all nationalities, cricket is played 
by the British, and baseball by the 


Americans. Polo is popular and 
there arc more than a dozen golf 
clubs. The Hurlingham (Huh 
compares with any athletic club 
in Europe or the U.S.A. 

The national library has 

200.000 volumes and 10,000 manu- 
scripts, and there arc a rmmicipal 
museum, a colonial and historical 
museum, and a natural science 
Museum. 

Buenos Aires is the seat of a 
Roman Catholic archbishop. In 
addition to the great cathedral, 
built in 1752 and modelled after 
the style of the Madeleine in Paris, 
there are many other churches, 
including S. John’s pro-cathedral, 
opened by the Anglican church in 
1831, eight Scottish Presbyterian 
churches, and the principal Ameri- 
can church, Methodist-Episcopal, 
The university, with faculties of 
law, medicine, science, etc., has 

22.000 students. La Prensa (ex- 
propriated by Peron in 1051) was 
the world’s most influential Span- 
ish-language newspaper. Expensive 


liotc'ls, such as the Plaza and the 
Alvear Palace, vie with the most 
'sumptuous in Europe or America. 
Eirst-class restaurants include Har- 
rods fa branch of the London store). 
Typic^al Argemtino restaurants in- 
clude La Cabana, Un Rincon de 
JMtmdoza, and La Estancia. The 
h'ading theatre is the Colon, 
seating 3,750. Cinema theatres', 
mostly of American or European 
origin, are very numerous. 

The British Society, with 
hrancdiea at Mendoza and Rosario, 
has 2,000 members of British 
nationality or descent and main- 
tains an employment bureau, 
d’he lounge, library, and writing 
rooms arc open to members, to 
whom legal advice about pass- 
ports and registration is given. 
J’ho education of children of 
British parents has special atten- 
tion. The Bank of London & 
South America has a head office 
ill Buenos Aires and numerous 
branches. The Royal Bank of 
(Auada has a head office and two 
branches in Argmitiiia. 

The (‘xecutivo power is vested 
in the mayor, who is appointed 
by the president and assisted 
by a municipal council. Justice 
is administered by a justice for 
each of 20 districts. 

History of the City 

The city of Buenos Aires was 
founded Feb. 2, 1536 (N.8.), by 
Pedro do Mendoza, who called it 
Puerto de Santa Maria de los 
Buenos Aires. The site was for 
a time abandoned and then 
reoeeiipicd. In 1018 it was made 
the capital of the province of 
Hio de la Plata, then under the 
governor of Paraguay, who in 
turn was subordinate to the 
viceroy of Peru. It was attacked 
by the French in 1058 and by the 
liutch in 1009. In 1770 it was 
made the capital of the new vice- 
royalty of Rio do la Plata. During 
the Napoleonic wars a British 
force occupied the city by a 
surprise attack, but was driven 
out and forced to surrender. A 
second attack in 1807 was repulsed. 
In 1810 the Argentine republic 
throw off the {Spanish yoke, and 
the viceroy fled to Montevideo. 
In 1820 Buenos Aires was chosen 
as the capital of the United Pro- 
vinces of the Rio de la Plata. On 
May 4, 1853, it was declared the 
capital of the Argentine republic, 
since when its progress has been 
without parallel in Latin America. 

Nearly 30 p.c. of the inhabitants 
of Argentina live the life of cosmo- 
politans in Buenos Aires, and 
among the educated classes h rench 
influence is so strong that many 
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have no interest in Spanish litera- 
ture. Yet the Spanish spoken in 
Arcrentina is singularly virile with 
its*^ own distinctively dominant 
tone, different from that of Mexi- 
Chile, or quick-talking Cuba. 

1530- 
to 

various 
Argen- 


Honiagc 


Argon • 


Consult Buenos Aires, 

1936, N. B. Moreno 
Buenos Aires — 193(5, 

authors ; Introduction to 
tiiia, A. W. Weddell, 1939 ; 
tina, J. W. White, 1942. 

Buff, Chaklotte (1753-1828). 
The heroine of Goethe’s Sorrows of 
Werther. She attracted the poet’s 
notice in 1772, when he -was 
studying law' in Wetzlar. Lotto 
w'as the daughter of the Amtmaiin 
who looked after lands belonging 
to the Teutonic Order, and was 
engaged to Kostner, the Gotha 
secretary of legation. To avoid 
complications Goethe took refuge 
in flight. Consult Lotte in Wei- 
mar, T. Mann. Irans. H. T. L. 
Porter, 1940. 

Buffalo {Bnbahis), Large ani- 
mal of the ox family, found chielly 
in Africa and India. 

No examples are 
found in the Western 
hemisphere, though 
the name is errone- 
ously applied to the 
N. American bison 
( Bison american us ) . 

Buffaloes are dis- 
tinguished by their 
horns, w'hich are 
Battened at the 
base, triangular in 
section, set low on 
the, skull, and have 
their bases close together. 

The African buffalo {B. cajjar), of 
which there arc several races vary- 
ing mainly in si/.e, is sturdy and 
heavy, with short neck, large ears, 
and a thin coat of hlacLish or red- 
dish hair. It is found in swampy 
districts, feeds at night or early in 
the morning, and seems untameable. 

The Indian buffalo is a heavier 
animal, with sti*aight head and 
usually long horns. Its cars arc 
comparatively small, and the colour 
of the hair is black. It sometimes 
stands as high as 6 ft. at the 
shoulders. Found wild in the 
jungles of the plains, always in 
herds, it does great damage to 
crops. Domesticated breeds are 
found in all parts of India. 

Buffalo. Single-seat mono- 
plane fighter aircraft, built before 
the Second Great War by the 
Brewster Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion of Long Island City, U.S.x\. 
Known originally as the F2A-1 
t^’pe, it was named Buffalo when 
a small number were adopted by 
the Fleet Air Arm of the Royal 


Navy in 1940. It was subse- 
quently given the same designa- 
tion by the U,S. navy. The 
Buffalo w^as fitted with an air- 
cooled radial engine and w^as 
armed with tw^o fixed forward- 
firing machine-guns adapted to 
fire through the propeller arc. 
A machine w’hich w'as obsolete in 
1940 judged by British standards, 
it W'as replaced by much faster 
and better armed fighter types 
evolved in the U.S.A. 

Buffalo. Second city of New 
York, U.S.A., the co. seat of Erie 
county. It is at the E. extremity 
of La.ke Eric, and at the head of 
the Niagara river, 423 m. by rly. 
N.W. from New York. Because 
of superb natural advantages — 
notably its position on Lake Erie, 
wiiich makes it one of the chief 
outlets for the argicultural pro- 
duce of the Mid-W., and its 
proximity to New York — Buffalo 
is one of the countiy's leading 
industrial and commercial centres 
and one of the w'orld’s great ports. 



Buffalo. Left. Indian water-buffalo ; this breed can be domesticated. 
Right. African buffalo, a smaller animal which is untameable 

Oambier Bolton, F.Z.S., and F. W. Bond 


The U.S., state, and city govern- 
ments have cooperated to exploit 
these advantages, building inland 
waterways and dredging the lake 
harbour.' The water pow'er from 
Niagara Falls provided another 
incentive to commercial pre- 
eminence. Buffalo is served by 14 
It has its own airport 


and a marine air terminal. Tw'o 
bridges connect it with Canada. 

Buffalo, which claims to he the 
W'orld’s foremost grain distribut- 
ing centre, receives, processes, and 
distributes 250,000,000 bushels a 
year. The first grain elevator 
was erected in 1843. Other lead- 
ing products received, stored, and 
distributed are flour, livestock, 
iron, steel, coal, and lumber. 
There are foundries and machiiK‘ 
shops, motor vehicle, aircraft, 
railroad equipment, farm imple- 
ment, electrical machinery, radio, 
radiator, and boiler factories, 
blast furnaces and glass plants, 
shipyards, flour and lumber mills, 
slaughtering and meat-packing 
plants, and the W'orld’s largest 
parachute factory. Only New’ 
York surpasses Buffalo in volume 
and variety of products. 

Prominent buildings are the 
new' 32-storey city hall, the 
federal building, Buffalo univer- 
sity, Canisius (Jesuit) College, the 
cathedrals of S. Joseph and S. Paul, 
and a number of 
commercial office 
blocks, including the 
Ellicott Square 
building, one of the 
largest of its kind in 
the w'orld. The 10 
parks cover 2,300 
acres, the finest being 
Delaware Park, 239 
acres, with a lake. 
The water power of 
Niagara Falls gener- 
ates electricity for 
lighting and other 
purposes, and the w'atcr supply 
(municipal) is obtained from Luke 
Erie. Pop. (1950) 580,132. 

Buffalo was organized as a town 
in 1804, and named Now Amster- 
dam. It received its present name 
in ISIO. when it was incorporated 
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Buffalo, New York State. View of the business quarter looking towards 
harbour ; the broad highway on the left is Main Street 
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destroved by British and Indians, springs are corapreasod, their 
whTbernt the town. Owing to resistance increasing with the ex- 

its undoubted advantages as a ‘«^;“^^„f;„XVand wagons 


tradmg centre, tnerowu .as have elliptical heads to prevent 
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became a city in 1832, and 21 s 
years later the neighbonring vil- c 
lage of Black Rock was absorbed, fc 
Buffalo was the seat of the Pan- i; 
American Exposition in 1901. It c 
was the home of two presidents, \ 
Fillmore and Cleveland, and the ] 
scene of McKinley^ s assassination, t 

Sept. 6, 1901. *' « 

Buffalo. Massif of the Austra- f 
lian Alps, Victoria, on which is the 1 
Mt. Buffalo National Park, 25,000 i 
acres. The highest peaks are the ] 
Horn, 5,645 ft., and the Hump, < 

5,221 ft. ^ ■ 

Buffalo Bin. Nickname oi 
William Frederick Cody {q.v.). 

Buffer (Old Eng. fniffen, to 
strike). Object interposed be- 
tween two bodies to sustain the 
shock of their contact. To be 
effective a buffer must be either of 
an elastic nature or fitted with a 
shock-absorbing device. The most 
familiar types of buffer are those 
employed on railway rolling-stock 
and at terminal stations. The 
latter consist of hydraulic cylin- 
ders rigidly secured to masonry 
foundations at the end of a track. 
In each cylinder is a ram, project- 
ing several feet and fitted with a 
buffer head. Water admitted to 
the cylinder presses the ram 
outwards to its full extent. The 
impact of a train forces the ram 
into the cylinder, driving the 
water back through passages in the 
latter, the resistance of the water 
producing a cushioning effect. 
The passages decrease in size from 
front to rear of cylinder, thus in- 
creasing the resistance. 

Buffers on rolling-stock are fitted 
with springs to absorb the frequent 
shocks encountered. A typical de- 
sign of Spencer Monlton’s is one 
in which the main springs, con- 
sisting of alternate rubber blocks 
and metal plates, are contained 
in a frame rigidly secured at the 
back of the buffer beam. As the 
buffer spindle is forced back the 


suburban traffic, particularly on 
clectritied lines, arc generally 
built without side buffers on the 
inner coaches. One end of the 
coach has a central spring-buffer 
working in a cylinder which 
presses against a central plate on 
the buffer frame of the adjacent 
coach. Automatic buffer couplings 
are also mounted centrally. The 
buffer on one end of the coach 
is fitted with a drawbar which 
passes through a large-laced buffer 
on the second coach and is auto- 
matically locked by a pin which is 
tripped by the drawbar as it enters 
the receiving buffer. See Railw'ays. 

Buffer State. Term applied bo 
a small nation state geographically 
separating two greater and poten- 
tially rival states, thereby being of 
political importance to the latter 
in making more difficult any im- 
mediate hostilities between them. 
Belgium, Poland, Persia, Tibet, 
and Afghanistan are, or have been, 
examples of buffer states. 

Buffou, Georoes Louis Le- 
OLBRC, Comte n e ( 1707-88 ). French 
naturahst and philosopher. Born 

at Mont bard, 


I" 06te d'Or, 
Burgundy, 

' Sept. '7, 1707, 
he read law at 
the Jesuit Col- 
lege at Dijon, 

i and then do- 

i' voted himself 

to science. He 

Comte de Bj^on, vvroto treatises 
Freach naturalist . . 

on agriculture 

and physics, and on the death, in 

1739, of Dufay, director of the 

King’s Garden and Museum, 

Buffou was appointed by Louis XV 

to succeed him. In association 

with Daubenton and others ho 

spent the rest of his life in the 

production of his great work on 

Natural History, of which 36 

volumes were published between 

1749-89. One of those, fipoques 
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do la Nature (1778), contained 
Buffon’s striking anticipation of 
the law of evolution — that an un- 
broken succeysion of life -forms 
could be traced through the animal 
kingdom. Ballon’s earlier studies 
were in the direction of mathe- 
matics, and during a visit to 
England he translated Newton’s 
treatise on Fluxions into French. 

He was also interested in agri- 
culture. BulTori, who was the 
author of the well-known aphorism, 

Le style est Vhommcvieme (the style 
is the man himself), on his ad- 
mission to the French Academy 
delivered his famous Discourse on 
Style. He died in Paris, April 16, 
178S. The Natural History was 
continued by Lacepedo and others; 
in 1942 an edn. was published with 
aquatint illus. by Pablo Picasso. 

Buffoon (Itai. bujfone). Term 
for a professional jester or fool, 
later aiipliial to a clown or mounte- 
bank, and nowadays to one who 
mak(‘tt Irimsclf gratuitously ridicu- 
lous. The Italian bufjone is con- 
nected with bufjare, to puff or blow; 
c/. the common comic gesture of 
puffing out and slapping the 
chocks. See Clown. 

Buffs, The. Familiar name of 
the East Kent llc'gimcnt, the old 
3rd Foot. A'eeEast Kent Regiment. 

Bug. Popular name applied to 
insects comprising the sub-order 
lictcroptcra of the natural order 
Hemipt<‘ra. They have four wings, 
the upper pair differing from the 
lower in the basal half, being of a 
thicker, more horny texture. 
There is no complete metamor- 
, phoais, the form being much the 
same in all stages, except that the 
adult has wings. The mouth 
1 parts are so modiHed as to con- 
1 stituto a beak, consisting of a 
, protecting sheath and a fine tube 
, composed of four stylets which 
, pierce the skin of animals or plants. 

, A pumping chamber in the head 
t draws up blood or sap from the 
- victim. A characteristic of al- 
L, moat the entire sub-order is a dis- 
I- gusbing protective odour cmanat- 
If ing from stink-glands, situated on 
e the back of immature insects, but 
‘S on the underside of the adult. 

“0 Most of the plant-feeding species 

n do damage to the vegetation they 
le attack. The mosquito-blight 
;i, (Belopeltis) is a pest in Indian tea- 
V gardens, impairing the quality of 
m the loaf. The chinch-bug {Blmus 
10 lewopterus) is destructive to com- 
ic crops in the U.S. A., and the cotton- 
in stainers (Dysclercus) spoil cotton* 
16 bolls in many lands, 
m The bed-bug {Cmex kcmlarius), 

ea a wingless alien of uncertain origin 
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Bugs. 1. Giant water bug of South America (reduced). 2. Ranatra linearis, a 
British water bug (reduced). 3. Naucoris cimicioides. a water bug. 4. Water skater. 
5. Big-legged bug. 6. Shield bug. 7. Velia curreus, water bug 


(probably W. Asian), is a cos- way between Lvov and Tarnopol, 
mopolitan pest in dirty homes and and flows N., forming the Russo- 
old houses where there are number- Polish frontier for some loO 
less crevices for daylight hirling. When it reaches Brest it turns W. 
It has never been proved to convey join the Vistula 21 m. below 
the germs of any disease, but is Warsaw. About 440 m. long, it is 
troublesome owing to the irrita- navigable for half its course. An 
tion caused by its feeding habits, affluent and canal connect it with 
The tropical bed-bug {Cimex Dniester. 

hemiptera) is common in India; Severe fighting took place along 
(7. boueti is the tropical bed-bug ibs banks between Russian and 
of Africa and S. America. There Austro-German forces in 191o. 
are other kinds which live on bats. During the Second Great War, 

Many bugs are aquatic, and when Germany and Russia divided 
every fresh- water pond contains Poland in 1930, that stretch oi 
numerous species, of which the the Bug which later lay along 
boatman or boat-fly {g.v.) {Noton- the Ruaso-Polish frontier formed 
ecta glauca), the water-scorpion part of the demarcation line. 
{Nepa cine>rea), and the water-gnats There was heavy fighting along its 
or skaters and Velia) course in 1941 and 1944. 

are well-known examples. A trop- Buga. Town of Colombia, in 
ical species {Letkoeerua grandia) is Valle dept. On the^ Cauca, at a 
4 ins. long, and attacks small frogs height of 3,^0 R., it is some o5 
and fishes. The sea-skaters {Halo- ui. by rly. E. of Bu^aventura. 
hatea) are found at the surface of It trades in sugar, coff^, cattle, 

the Atlantic and Pacific. See (®st.) 

Insect. Buganda. Prov. of Uganda, 

Bug OR South Bug. River of bordering Victoria Nyanza. It is 
Ukraine vS.S.P^. The Greek Hy- divided into three administrative 
panis, and known as the Black Sea districts, Mengo, Masaka, and 
Bug, it rises in Volhynia, flows Mubende. Principal towns are 
S.E. for some 450 m., and forms the commercial centre, Kampala, 
near Nikolaiev an estuary 30 m. on the Kenya-Uganda rly., and 
long, opening into Dnieper Bay. Entebbe, seat of govt. There is 
It is navigable for about 55 m. In communication by lake steamer 
1941 and 1944 there was severe with Kenya and^ Tanganyika, 
fighting on its banks. See Russo- Cotton, coffee, maize, castor oil 
German Campaigns, pp. 7183, seed, ground nuts, and plantains 
7188. are cultivated, and cattle are 

Bug OR West Bug. River of reared. Pop. (1953 est.) 1,500,000. 
Russia and Poland. Sometimes The kingdom of Bugan da, whose 
called the Polish Bug, it rises mid- people are the Baganda, was 


already an organized community 
under its kabaka (ruler) Mutesa, 
when the first European explorers 
Speke and Grant reached the 
capital, near the present Kampala, 
1862. Control of the territory by 
the British East Africa co. was 
proclaimed, 1890 ; it w'as taken 
over by the British govt., 1894. 
The status of Buganda was laid 
down by the Uganda agreement, 
1900, subject to which the heredi- 
tary kabaka exercised direct rule 
over his people through his mini- 
sters and the great lukiko (an 
assembly with 60 elected members 
out of a total 89). Kabaka Mutesa 
II, exiled in 1^53 for failing to 
conform fuUy with the terms of 
the 1900 agreement, was restored 
in 1955. 

Bugbane. {Cimicifuga elata). 
Perennial herb of the family Ranun- 
culaceae. A native of E- Europe, 
Siberia, and N. America, it has 
leaves divided into three leaflets, 
and the small whitish flowers are 
conspicuous only hy their associa- 
tion in terminal clusters. 

Bugis. People of early Malayan 
stock in Celebes, Indonesia. Al- 
lied in blood, in culture, and in 
speech to the Macsissars, whoso 
Mahomedanism, tinged with Hindu 
influence, they share, they are ex- 
cellent weavers and dagger (kris) 
makers. By their skilful seaman- 
ship and aptitude for barter they 
control the coasting trade of their 
group of islands. 

Bugle. A brass instrument of 
treble pitch used for military 
signals. Its open notes give the 
chord of B flat, thus : 










written in Key C, one tone higher. 
Side holes, covered by keys, were 
added in 1810 to give the inter- 
mediate notes, but this form, 
known as the key-bugle or Kent- 
bugle, has been superseded by the 
more useful cornet-k-piston in 
military and other bands. The word 
is derived from buculua, young 
bullock, the instrument being 
originally of ox-horn. 

Bugle Lily {Watsonia). Genus of 
bulbous perennials, members of the 

family Irid- 
aceae. Natives 
of S. Africa, they 
have long, stiff, 
sword - shaped 
leaves, and 
flag-like flowers 
’ in a taU spike, 
scarlet, pink. 

Bugle my. showing rose, or purple 
flag-like flowars colour. 
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Bugloss. Popular name 
(through Fr. buglossc from Gr. 
hmiglossos, ox-tongued) for certain 

plants with 
rough, bristly 
leayes, which 
are considered 
thus to resem- 
ble the tongues 
of oxen. The 
plant particu- 
larly known as 
b ii g 1 o s s is 
Lycopsis arven- 
sh, an annual 
or b iennial 
herb, native to 
Great Britain 
and S. Europe, 
which is a weed 
of cultivated ground and sandy 
heath. It is a bristly plant from 
12 ins. to 18 ins. high. The leaves 
are lance-shaped or oblong, and 
the clustered flowers are bright 
blue. The name is applied also to 
Echium vulgare {see Viper’s Bug- 
loss). Both plants belong to the 
familv Boraginaceae. 

Bugojno. Town and di.striet of 
Bosnia, Yugoslavia. A hilly coun- 
try, traversed by the river Vrbas, 
the district is served by branch 
rlys. to the line from Serajevo to 
Brod on the ISava. Bugojno, the 
chief town, on the river Vrbas, is 
a rly. terminus. Pop. (1954) dis- 
trict, 58,796. 

Buguruslan. A town of the 
R.S.F.8.B. in Chkalov region, on 


The wwd building is from Old 
English hyldan, to build, itself 
from hold, a dwelling ; hence, 
originally, to construct a dwelling; 
then, gradually, to construct any 
t;v’ 7 >e of building. The meaning of 
this flimiliar word is generally un- 
derstood, but it needs to be differ- 
entiated from architecture on the 
one hand, and from civil or struc- 
tural engineering on the other. 
Whereas all architecture is build- 
ing, all building is not qualified to 
rank as architecture. Structures 
may be either building or engineer- 
ing, or a combination of the two. 
All habitable, and most roofed, 
structures erected for human use, 
e.g. churches, factories, schools, 
town-halls, are regarded as build- 
ings, and so are some other struc- 
tures, e.g, triumphal arches ; but 
bridges and aqueducts, which are 
certainly structures, are classified 
as civil engineering. The designing 


the river Kinel, at its confluence 
with the Tarkhanka, 106 m. by rly. 
N.E. of Kuibishev. It is the centre 
of a farming district and has trade 
in leather, wax, and cattle, ll also 
has flourmills. Pop. 12,000. 

Buhl. Town of W. Germany, in 
Baden. It stands near the cele- 
brated valley of the Buhl, where 
are the beautiful falls of Gerthel- 
bach, 26 in. S.W. of Karlsruhe. 
Pop. (est.) 5,000. 

Buhl OR Boulle. a style of 
furniture decoration introduced 
by Andre Charles Boulle, a famous 
cabinet-maker who flourished in 
Paris under Louis XIV. Its chief 
characteristic is the application of 
tortoiseshell veneering on ^ire- 
pared wood. The surface is inlaid 
with delicate tracery in metal (gilt- 
bronze or silver), or inlays of thin 
metal are adorned with tortoise- 
shell tracery. Real Buhl iiirnituro 
was solid, curved lines usually pre- 
dominating ; heavy mountings in 
chiselled ormolu were often added. 

Builder, T HE. Published in 
London, this is the leading and 
oldest Britivsh weekly newspaper 
devoted to the architectural pro- 
fession and building industry. Its 
contributions, written by special- 
ists, cover all branches of the in- 
dustry, at home and abroad. It 
was founded Dee. ,31, 1842, by 
Joseph .4. Hansom {q-v.), arfhiteet 
and inventor of the hansom cab. 
Its offices are at 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C.2. 


of large contemporary huildings 
with a structural framew'ork of steel 
or reinforced concrete entails sound 
knowledge ofstructural engineering 
(/.e. applied mathematics), hut they 
are commonly defined as buildings. 
The respective functions of builder 
and architect have varied greatly 
through the ages, and are briefly 
indicated in this article (hut see also 
Architect). 

The earliest forms of dwelling 
can barely be called houses, being 
primitive huts of various types. 
They were erected at widely differ- 
ent periods according to the stage 
of civilization attained in each r(‘- 
gion, some regions {e.g. Mesopo- 
tamia and Egypt) being thousands 
of years ahead of others {e.g. most 
of Europe and America). Up to 
the 20thi century, cave-dwellings 
were still inhabited in several high- 
ly civilized countries of Western 
Europe {e.g. Northern Prance), but 


neither eavc-dwellinas nor cara- 
vans can he called buildings. 

Th(‘ most rudimentary type of 
huf. square or circular on plan, con- 
sist'd of interlaced branches or 
wattles, with vertieal sides stiffened 
with timber posts, and often with 
a. central jjost to siq^port the slop, 
ing thatched roof. Sometimes this 
Form of hut was partially sunk be- 
low ground -level. Another type 
had walls of rmid ; and, in the 
tlirce grc'at riverine civilizations of 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, and the In- 
dus valley, this type of walling was 
superseded by mud bricks baked in 
tlu' sun. Such luits still form the 
normal housing for a large propor- 
tion of the jieasants in the Ni'e 
vall(‘y, and have flat roofs of palm- 
branelu's or trunks, covered with a 
layer of mud. A third type of hut, 
found in Britain and many other 
countries, had walls formed of 
rough, undressed stones, the joints 
betw'cen them filled with moss or 
nuid. it might be rectangular, cir- 
cular, or oval (ui plan. None of 
these va,rious types of dwelling in- 
volv('d the UH(^ of much skill or of 
proj)er tools, so they hardly merit 
the name of buildings. 

0n:?m3 ol Building 

At dilTerent dates — more than 
5,000 yc'ars ago in the riverine civil- 
izalions of the East, 2,000 to 2,500 
years ago in Western Europe — the 
skilled cral’t or industry of building 
began ; but its surviving products 
consist mainly of royal, religious, or 
sopiilehral structures because the 
dwellings of humble people w'cre 
fa^shioned of such flimsy materials 
that most of them have perished. 

A great <h'a.l is known about 
building methods in Ancient Egypt, 
wlier(‘ the prii\c‘ii)al buildings were 
pyramids and t('mples of stone, 
oi'ten of granite, and were richly 
earv(‘(l and ])ainte(l {see Architec- 
ture), names have been pre- 
served of some of their architects, 
who werc^ employed either by the 
kings or l)y the hierarchy of 
I)riests. Labour was conscripted fin 
a vast seaku aaid wuis often brutally 
treated, crow’ds of men being driven 
hv the lash f)f an overseer, as may 
be seen depicted in contcmjiorary 
cuTvings and paintings. Yet Sir 
Flinflers Petrie, a great authority, 
discounts po]nilar ideas on this 
subject, arguing that the cruelty 
involved has been much exagger- 
ated, and that the labourers would 
have been unemployed and starv- 
ing otherwise. He also notes that 
113,433 prisoners of war were 
employed by one king on temple- 
building. Enormous blocks of 
limestone for the pyramids, and 



Bugloss, Lycopais 
arvensis 


BUILDING: ITS PLACE IN CIVILIZATION 

M. S. Briggs, F.R.I.B.A. 

Here is given the story from the earliest times of many activities in 
building. See also Architecture ; Bricks and Brickmaking ; Con- 
crete; Floor; House; Paving; Plumbing; Roof; Tiles, etc. 
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huo-e granite obelisks, were trans- 
ported clown the Nile by barges 
from the quarries for use a 
thousand miles away. The mech- 
anical problems entailed in these 
operations, as at Stonehenge in 
ancient Britain, have long been 
studied by a^ch^8ologists. 

Egyptian masonry reached a 
high^ standard of finish, with 
smooth surfaces and very close 
joints. Bronze tools were used, 
emery being inserted in saw-blades. 
Limestone was easily obtained 
from hills close to the Nile, but 
granite had to be split from its bed 
by means of rows of woodem 
wedges that w^ere wutted and then 
allow'ed to swell after being fixed in 
position. A mixture of lime and 
plaster of Paris was used as mortar 
for masonry, but burnt bricks 
were often set in bitumen (as in 
Mesopotamia). Good building tim- 
ber was unobtainable locally, date- 
palms being the only trees avail- 
able. The blocks of stone were se- 
cured with pins or dow'cls of bronze 
or sycamore wood. 

Many of these methods were also 
used in Mesopotamia, where brick 
—burnt or unburnt — was th(‘ 
staple building material. Glazed 
and coloured terra-cotta wais often 
used for facing the more important 
temples and palaces. This craft 
was eventually ado})ted by the 
Arabs after they conquered Meso- 
potamia in the 7th century a.d., 
and became a characteristic 
feature of Muslim architecture 
throughout the Muslim empire 
stretching from India to Morocco 
and Spain (see Alhambra). 

Early Greek Methoia 

In Greek buildings of the earliest 
or Mycenaean period, polygonal 
or “ Cyclopean ” masonry was 
often used ; but in the Golden 
Age of Greek architecture (5th 
century b.c.), stone was often 
replaced by marble for the temples 
and other important buildings. 
The masonry of that period has 
never been surpassed for accuracy 
and delicacy of workmanship. 
Pentelican marble, from a quarry 
near Athens, was the favourite 
material for monumental buildings 
in that city. The blocks of stone 
or marble were secured with 
dowels of cypress wood or with 
iron or bronze fastenings. In- 
genious mechanical devices were 
used to lift the huge stones. One 
amazing fact recently discovered 
is that iron girders were used as 
cantilevers or beams in the Propy- 
laea at Athens, the Parthenon, 
and other buildings of the 5th 
centui'y b.c. Timber was avail- 


able for the carpentry of roofs, 
and burnt clay tiles for covering 
them, but marble tiles were 
occasionally used. 

These elaborate and highly 
linished stone buildings, with 
their marble columns and bases, 
had developed over a period of 
centuries from timber proto- 
types with wooden posts and 
beams. Arches were seldom used, 
though the Greeks understood 
the principle of the arch. All 
through this period, most dwelling- 
houses in Greece, outside the 
])riacipal towns, were mere huts, 
and few have survived. The names 
of many Greek architects have 
been recorded ; but not much is 
known of the organization of the 
building industry. 

The Manual of Vitruvius 

Of Roman building methods 
and organization, on the other 
hand, a great deal is known, thanks 
partly to a manual of architecture 
and building construction written 
by Vitruvius Pollio some time 
between 27 b.c. and a.t>. 14. He 
was an architect in the public 
service under the emperor Augus- 
tus, that ruler of wdiom it was said 
that he “ found Rome a city of 
brick and left it a city of marble ” ; 
and, indeed, although Rome was 
reputedly founded in 753 b.c., 
it was not, in fact, until the time 
of Vitruvius that it began to be 
rebuilt on the grand scale. He 
describes the respective duties of 
architects, engineers, and sur- 
veyors ; Roman building by-laws 
and municipal building-inspectors ; 
the water-sui)ply system and its 
administration ; he mentions com- 
petitive tenders from contractors, 
specilications, building contracts, 
and penalties. Above all, he 
describes in great detail all the 
materials then in use, and the 
processes of construction, from 
seasoning bricks and timber to 
driving piles and curing damp walls. 

Although many features of 
Roman building, more especially 
the use of columns and beams 
(trabeated construction), were de- 
rived from the Greeks, together 
with elaborate rules for design, 
the Romans introduced arches 
and vaults as their main structural 
elements, and for these favoured 
burnt brick and concrete. Their 
concrete was a novelty, and en- 
abled them to build their mar- 
vellous domes, aqueducts, basili- 
cas, and other great structures. 
Its excellence was due in the main 
to the fine volcanic powder called 
pozzolana, which proved to be 
an admirable material for mixing 


with slaked lime to form mortar 
or concrete. Mud bricks W'ere 
generally used up to the time of 
Augustus : thereafter kiln-burnt 
bricks became popular. Brick 
arches were much used in com- 
bination with concrete, as in the 
Pantheon. 

Roman bricks were larger and 
thinner than those of today, but 
in important buildings were norm- 
ally covered with stucco or marble. 
Many examples of Roman pro- 
vincial brickwork can be seen in 
England : e.g. at Verulamium 
near St. Albans, at Colchester, and 
ill the Roman AVall of London, 
where the bricks are laid in 
double courses at intervals, the 
remainder of the wall being of 
concrete filled in betw'een facings 
of rubble stone. 

There are also many examples 
of Roman dressed masonry in the 
former provinces, including Eng- 
land, the finest being the huge 
aqueducts near Nimes in France 
(the Pont du Gard) and at 
Kegovia in Spain ; triumphal 
arches as far afield as Timgad in 
Africa and Palmyra in Syria : 
theatres at Arles and Nimes in 
France ; and, of course, a much 
greater number of buildings in 
Italy itself. 

Timber was used as shuttering 
for concrete ; for roof trusses 
(sometimes cased in bronze) ; for 
lintels over doors and windows of 
small houses as well as for doors 
themselves ; but timber did not 
play a prominent part in the 
larger buildings. Hardly any 
examples of Roman carpentry 
have survived, but it is clear from 
Vitruvius’s book that some types 
of joint still in use were used by 
the Romans, as they were indeed 
by the Greeks and Egyptians. 

Roman Comiort 

In their multi-storeyed flats 
in Rome itself, as in their country 
“ villas ” in Britain and other 
provinces, there were many com- 
forts. Apparatus for central - 
heating and for hot baths can still 
he seen in many villas in England 
as well as fine mosaic floors. 
There was a magnificent system of 
water-supply in Rome, fed by 
arched stone aqueducts from 
springs as much as 60 miles away, 
and distributed through the city 
by an elaborate arrangement of 
lead pipes with bronze stop-cocks. 
Glass was in general use for win- 
dows in the time of Vitruvius, 
usually thick and sometimes in 
fairly large sheets. 

After the fall of Rome in the 
5th century a.d., there was an 
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abrupt break in this advanced 
civilization. For a century or two 
it survived in the eastern pro- 
vinces, where the new capital 
Constantinople (Istanbul) con- 
tinued to maintain the tradition, 
including a splendid system of 
water-supply, until it fell to the 
Turks in 1453 ; but the bulk of 
the Roman Empire lapsed into 
barbarism during the centuries 
that are Imowm as the Dark Ages. 
In Western Europe, including 
Britain, very little building was 
done between c. a.d. 450 and c. 
A.D. 1000, when the Middle Ages 
begin — a? period that lasted till 
the beginning of the Renaissance 
which, so far as architecture is 
concerned, began in Italy early 
in the 1 5th centm-y , and in England 
and France about a century later. 

medieval Building 

Medieval building, i.e. from c. 
1000 up to the Renaissance, may 
be conveniently treated here as a 
whole. (For its successive phases, 
see Architecture.) Throughout 
this period, the predominant 
power in building operations was 
the Church {i.e. in Western Europe 
the Roman Catholic Church) up to 
the time of the Protestant Reform- 
ation in the 16th century. Many 
fine castles were erected, and a few 
stone houses for richer people, hut 
most folk lived in flimsy cottages 
or huts not much better than the 
primitive dwellings of earlier times. 
The majority of the chief building 
enterpri ses were therefo re initiated, 
tinanced, and controlled by power- 
ful bishops or by the abbots and 
priors of the innumerable monas- 
teries. 

Lay-architects designed these 
buildings, which were built by 
lay-craftsmen who came to be 
organized in craft-guilds, many of 
which survive in London as the 
City Livery Companies. Although 
the enormous quantity and the 
high quality of their work remains 
a marvel, and forms an impressive 
testimonial to the enthusiastic 
piety of the age, the actual con- 
ditions of work were far from 
idyllic. Workmen were fined for 
being late or drunk, for idling, for 
bad language, for losing their tools, 
for boycotting or obstructing 
“ foreigners ” from another town 
acting as “ blacklegs,” for quar- 
relling with men of other crafts 
over questions of demarcation of 
duties. Hours of work were in- 
ordinately long — from sunrise to 
sunset, with intervals for meals ; 
but there were a gi'eat number of 
saints’ days or holy days when 
little or no work was done. In 


frosty or wet weather, building was 
impossible and the workmen were 
stood off. 

The designer, who was usually 
styled the master or master-mason, 
prepared his plans in advance on 
parchment, using drawing-instru- 
ments and ink. Details ot mould- 
ing, tracery, etc., were drawm on 
large boards in the tracing-house or 
lodge attached to the building in 
course of construction (hence the 
origin of the lodge in freemasonry). 
Sometimes the architect was at 
work on several buildings simul- 
taneously, travelling from one to 
another. With him were associated 
various officials concerned with 
administration and finance. Geof- 
frey Chaucer was a clerk-of-works 
in the royal service ; and William 
of Wykeham, before he became a 
great and rich ecclesiastic, served 
in a similar capacitv at Windsor 
Castle during 1356-61. 

The master-builder or general 
contractor did not exist, each of 
the various crafts or “ trades ” 
working under its own master. 
According to circumstances, each 
master estimated for {a) labour and 
plant only, materials being pro- 
vided by the building owners or 
(6) labour and transport ; or (c) 
labour, transport, and materials. 
Sometimes the mason-contractor 
was also a quarry-owner. Labour 
was often conscripted for royal 
building operations. The numl)or 
of men employed was sometimes 
enormous : e.(/. 1,630 men at 

Beaumaris Castle, Anglesey. 

Methods of Transport 

Transport was a serious factor in 
medieval building operations, and 
might amount to as much as throe 
times the cost of the materials 
carried. This was chiefly due to 
the lack of roads, so that, unless 
water-transport was available, all 
materials had to be borrie on pack- 
horses — a practice which created 
great difficulties where large 
quantities of stone had to be 
brought long distances. In Lon- 
don and East Anglia, hardly any 
good building stone is obtainable 
locally, 80 moat of the stone re- 
quired was floated from distant 
quarries by sea or river. By 
this means the stone for Eton 
College was brought from York- 
shire and much of the stone for 
Westminster Abbey came from 
Caen in Normandy. 

After a long break of nearly 
a thousand years following the 
Roman evacuation of Britain, the 
crafts of brick -making and brick- 
laying were revived. Tiles were 
in use from the 13th century on- 


wards, while lead was a favourite 
material for roofing churches and 
castles all through the Middle 
Ages ; but thatch and shingles 
provided the normal covering for 
dwelling-houses. The use of glass 
in church-windows had become 
general by the middle of the 12th 
century, but was still rare in 
castles and almost unknown in 
lesser dwell ing-houses. Even in 
the cha]iter-house at Westminster, 
oiled canvas was used. Sanitation 
in ordinary houses was non- 
existent, but castles were fur- 
nished with garderobes (latrines), 
and in the monasteries the latrines 
{7ieeessaria) were flushed by run- 
ning water. 

Although the Renaissance 
caused a great upheaval in archi- 
tecture in Italy in the 15th century, 
and in England and France about 
a century later, it did not materi- 
ally affect the medieval organ- 
ization of the building industry or 
its methods, Ihit a much higher 
standard of comfort came to be 
expected. Wood -panelled walls, 
plastered ceilings, and glazed 
windows all led to rapid develop- 
ments in the building crafts. 

London Building By-laws 
Towards the end of the 17th 
century, in the time of Wren, 
substantial changes took place. 
One was the publication of more 
stringent building by-laws for the 
City of Loudon, following the 
Great Fire of 166(i. Another was 
the appearance of the speculative 
builder, i.e. a person who builds 
houses or shops at his own expense, 
as a spc^culation, in the hope of 
selling them at a, profit to other 
people, Sometimes a speculator 
will buy large plots, and then 
dispose of them, sub-divided into 
small plots, to smaller builders. 
The most notable pioneer in this 
field was a medical man, Dr. 
Nicholas Barhon, M.R. (d. 1698) ; 
and many of his houses still survive. 
It might be thought that Sir 
Christopher Wren, who suddenly 
turned from science to architec- 
ture at 30 years of age, would have * 
brought about a fundamental 
change in building methods by 
introducing scientific theory into 
crafts which worked on traditional 
lines, but things seem to have 
proceeded much as before.^ 

Country builders often dispensed 
with architects by making use of 
convenient little books of designs 
{e.g. A ??ure Guide for Builders, 
1729, and The Builder’s Jewel, 
1757, both produced by Batty 
Langley, a landscape-gardener 
turned architect, “ for the use of 
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workmeii ”) ; but no grofit change 
occurred in methods until the 
boom in canal construction which 
began c. 1760 and the development 
of structural cast-iron which closely 
followed it. The cheap trans- 
port provided by canals led . 
to a general use of many 
materials, t,g. Welsh slates, . r 

hitherto prohibitively ex- 
pensive because of the coat j 

of carriage. The introdiic- ^ 

tion of cast-iron as a struc- 
tural material profoundly 
affected the whole building i 

industry, which even two 1 

centuries later has hardly ad- 
justed its ancient traditional 1 1 
methods to the revolution- 
ary change thus created. 

During the half-century 
before Queen Victoria’s ac- 
cession in 1837, the civil Cl 

engineer, the • mechanical _ 

engineer, and the quantity- 
surveyor all made thcn'r ap- be 




isa. 

^ i6 > 


Buildim?. Section o£ the 20th-century architect- 
designed brick -built detached house illustrated 
below. The ground-floor room on left is the kitchen 


of Carpenters and Joiners in 1800 
forming a landmark. Various 
other craft unions followed, to 
take the place of the medieval 
craft-guilds ; but their amalgama- 
tion, resulting in great in- 
dustrial and political power, 
did not take place until the 
, , *20fch century. 


Ifineteenth-Century Changes 
During Queen Victoria’s 
long reign, the principal 
chaaiges that occurred in 
building practice in Eng- 
land, as in Continental 
Europe and theU.S.A., were 
due mainly to the increas- 
ing use of iron (and later 
of steel) in construction ; 
and to the increasing use 
of machinery for manufac- 
turing building materials ; 
but there were also organ- 
izational changes due to the 
development of trade unions 



and to the corresponding 
development of employers’ organ- 
izations. Many of the largest 
building firms originated as very 
small concerns, founded by men 
who had started humbly as work- 
ing craftsmen but had been gifted 
with business acumen enabling 
them to undertake contracts of 
gradually increasing magnitude, 
until their firms became large 
limited liability companies. The 
old close personal touch between 
master and men with a very 
similar background inevitably dis- 
appeared with the advent of 
financiers whoso primary obliga- 
tion W'as to their shareholders. 

The advent of building com- 
panies with capital to develop 
powered equipment for handling 
materials led to the introduction 


Builnnj. The house ia course of construction, showing 
roof timbers; right, approaching completion, after the 
cement rend rin? ha"* been TT^inted 
Architect, hj. H. Qamly, A.It.I.B.A. 

pearance in organized professional lapsed since 
groups ; and the invention of rail- Boman times. In 
ways produced the engineering 1836theBJ.B.A. 
contractor, who undertook con- published a prize 
tracts on a large scale. One result essay by George 
was that the separate building Godwin on The 
crafts or “trades” tended to be Nature and Pro- 
merged under a single employer — perties of Con- 
the general contractor or master crete, and con- 
builder, though there are still crete soon came 
some districts where the crafts to be used as 
work separately. foundation ma- 

About 1811, Portland cement terial under walls 



was invented by a Leeds stone- 
mason, Joseph Aspdin, who patent- 
ed it in 1824. Apart from its 
excellence as a component of 
mortar, it was soon found to be 


and piers. It was many years 
later that its structural possibili- 
ties were fully realized. 

The bfgi linings of trade union- 
ism in the building industry may 


of larger and heavier components, 
so that large structures could be 
built more quickly and at less cost. 

Cast-iron girders had been in 
use for many years before 1833, 


an excellent matrix for concrete, also be placed in this period, the when a floor of cast-iron joists 
the use of which had almost formation of the Friendly Society and concrete was produced ; and 
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stand inside tlio building, and 
earrying fire])roof girders and thin 
GoncT(‘to Honrs. 

For nearly all industrial, com- 
Tnci’eial, and public buildings, to 
some extent also for houses, 
pitched {i.c. sloping) roofs began to 
be replaced by flat roofs of rein- 
Foreeil canicretc covered with as- 
phalt or some other waterproof 
inatei’iab In the great housing 
boom that followed the First Great 
War so much rural land round the 
larger towns was occupied by huge 
municipal estates of smalf semi- 
detached houses that in later years, 
esi)ecially after the .Second Great 
War, a movement for increasing 
the density of ]>opulation by eon- 


Building. Steel frame of the “ Northolt ” concrete clad house, 
ready for the precast panel cladding ; only a small amount 
of mortar is used for the cladding, the remainder of the 

constru-f on heinsr ■’rv 
Photo, Ministry o1 WorJea 

in 1850 the rolled-iron- joist was Unquestionably, 
introduced into England from the introduction 
Belgium. In the following year of reinforced coii- 
the enormous iron and glass struc- erete into building 
ture later called the Crystal Palace construction at 
was built for the Great Exhibition the beginning of 
in Hyde Park, and afterwards the 20th century 
re-erected at Sydenham. was a major 

event. The first 
Steel-and-Concrete important struc- 

Frora that date onwards, the tures in this new 
process continued. Soon the material were 
greater part ofthe internal structure bridges erected 
of factories and other commercial in Continental 
buildings came to be constructed Europe in 1890, 
of iron, and later of steel, though and for a time 
most of the external walls and the initiative in 



Building. The completed concrete clad structure, neat and 
practical in character : it can bo erected in eight days 
Photo, Minlstru of Works 


party-w^alls continued to be of 
brick or stone. During the 1880s 
the first multi-storey buildings 
(** sky.scrapers ”) with an iron 
framework were erected in Chicago, 
U.S.A. (It was some 20 years 
before the city of New York, to 
whose limited building land the 
skyscraper proved so jjeculiarly 
suitable, took to this style of con- 
struction and made it its own.) 
Later, it was found necessary 
to encase girders and stanchions 
with concrete to obviate the risk 


design was held by France. 
Various systems, devi.sed iind 
patented by French engineer’s 
{p..g. Coi >;net, Consid.’re, and especi- 
ally Hcnnebique) were exported to 
England and were operated by ap- 
proved building contractor.s work- 
ing under licence. Entirely new 
formula.s were wmrkod out so that 
calculations of strength could bo 
made by English engineers and 
architects. 

Twentieth-Century Practice 


centrating it in Hats or terraces 
('ame info b(‘ing. But Great Britain 
has always been slow to follow' the 
Continental habit of living in flats, 
the (losing for a patch of private 
garden persisting among many 
p(a)ple. 

Synthetic Materials 
Ae.iito shortage of labour and 
materials during and after the 
First Groat War stimulated the in- 
vention of many new synthetic 
materials as substitutes for brick, 


of collapse in case of fire. 

The increased use of machinery 
led to the mechanical duplication 
of many ornamental features that 
had hitherto been laboriously 
carved by hand. Sanitation, 
water-supply, heating, and venti- 
lation w’ere greatly improved 
during the Victorian era, and in 
the larger towns electric light 
had begun to supersede gas before 
the end of the 19th century. 
Municipal housing had hardly 
got into its stride : and, except 
for town-halls and schools, nearly 
all building was carried out by 
commercial or private enterprise. 


The introduction of steel fram- 
ing, and then of rcinforcicd con- 
crete, entailed drastic modification 
of building by-laws, wliitdi had 
hitherto been based on the assump- 
tion that solid walls would carry 
all the weight of a building ; but 
the necessary changes took place 
very slowly. In the second half of 
the 20th century it is permissible in 
the U.K. to dispense entirely with 
load-bearing walls, and to substi- 
tute for them a thin sheet of glasn 
or any other material capable of 
excluding rain and cold, the whole 
w'eight of the structure being borne 
by slender columns and piers, often 


stone, tiles, and timber ; also for 
plaster as a covering for walls and 
ceilings, bceauso normal plasteiing 
entails the use of much w’ater 
which has to bo allowed to dry out 
before the later coats can be ap- 
plied and, before distempering can 
be done, thus involving a great de- 
lay in building operations. Work 
on building sito.s was further re- 
duced by manufacturing in ad- 
vance ( })refabrieatin””) all [loas- 
iblc compouentsof buildings, which 
then needed only to be assembled. 

To do this, by mass-production 
methods, it became necessary to 
formulate a range of standard 
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building laws un- 
lil a separate 
ministry of Huus- ^ 
ing and Local 
(lovernment was T 
set up in 1951. 
Local authorities 
may, and if re- 
quired by the 
minister of Hous- 
ing and Local 
C{ o V e r n m e n t 
shall, make by- 


Bmlding. Top, completed frame of a brick and steel 
clad house, with chimney stacks ready to be carried up 
to the roof level. Below, finished house 
Photos, Ministry of Works 


types u ide enough to give an archi- 
tect an extensive choice in making 
his designs. Doors, windows, and 
other joinery were also standard, 
ised, and were imported in large 
quantitios from Scandinavia and 
elsewhere. 

After the Second Great War, tlu^ 
standardised and prefabricated 
plurnbing-unit became po[)u)ar for 
housing-schemes. It comprised a 
heating apparatus, sanitary fit- 
tings, a cooking unit, and all nec<‘s- 
sary pipes and connexions. Powc'r- 
driven tools wore introduced, c.r/. 
for planing floors and spraying 
paint. 

The cumulative elToct on the 
building industry of all tlicsc iimo- 
vatious was tremendous. Tin* 
number of skilled craftsmen on any 
given site was rcdncerl, whereas 
the number of men required for as- 
sembling prefabi'ieatcd components 
or for semi-skilled work in rein- 
forced concrete, etc., wars increased. 
The greater part of any large build- 
ing was either prefabricated or wais 
undertaken by specialist sub-con- 
tractors, so that the master-build- 
er’s task became chiefly a matter (»f 
correlating their various activities 
and undertaking the limited resi- 
due of work left for his own em- 
ployees. Everything became les-; 
traditional and more scientific, ap- 
proaching more nearly to engineer- 
ing. Consvll A Short History of the 
Building Crafts, M. S. Briggs, 
1935; Building To-day, H. S. 
Briggs, rev. ed.,' 1048 ; Building in 
England down to 1540, L. E. Sal/,- 
man,^ 1952 ; The Building Encyclo- 
paedia, Waverlcy Book Co./ new 
ed., 1953. 

Biiilding Laws. In English 
law, the term applied to the code 
of laws governing the erection, 
alteration, and demolition of 
buildings. The ministry of Health 
w^as the central body responsible 
for the administration of the 


laws for regulating the construc- 
tion of buildings and the materials 


to he used ; the 
space round 
buildings ; light- 
ing and ventila- 
tion ; the dimen- 
sions of rooms 
intended for 
human habita- 
tion ; height of 
buildings and 
chimneys ; sani- 
tary convenien- 
ces ; drainage ; 
tanks for water 
supply ; stoves 
and fittings, so far 
as by-laws are re- 
quired for health 
and prevention of 
fire. The by-laws 


usually require plans to be depo- 
sited with the local authority for 
approval and provide 
for the inspection of 
the w^ork by an inspec- 
tor of the local 
authority after it has 
been completed. 

For any building 
work that amounts to 
development within 
the meaning of the 
Towm and Country 
Planning Acts, per- 
mission must be ob- 
tained, and the require- 
ments of these acts 
complied with, unless 
the development comes within one 
of the many exceptions created by 
order of the minister. Application 
for permission is made to the local 
planning authority, which is the 
relevant local county, county 
borough, or borough council. 

In most districts buildings must 
conform with the building line ; 
i.e., no building may be erected 
so as to project beyond the front 
main wall of the building on either 
side. Thus the Hampstead gar- 
den suburb could not be erected 
without a special Act of Parlia- 
ment, because the picturesque 
irregularity of its building lines, 
which is one of its special features, 
w'as not permissible under any set 
of local by-laws. 



Bunding. ^ Top, isometric plan of the Nuttall house, 
snowing light steel framework, party wall, and steel 
panels. Below, completed unit of the house ; dotted 
lines indicate the other half of the residence which will 

he added later 
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Btiilding Society. A society 
having for its object the raising of 
a fund by subscriptions from its 
members to make advances on 
mortgages to enable members to 
build or purchase houses. Subject 
to legal safeguards, the fund may 
be augmented by receipt of de- 
posits from the public. In the 
U.K. such societies are governed 
by the Building Societies Acts from 
1874 onwards. Nearly all existing 
societies are incorporated, and 
every new association must frame 
a complete set of rules for its man- 
agement, and obtain from the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies a 
certificate of incorporation. An- 
nual returns must be made to the 
registrar, who maintains super- 
vision over all societies, and en- 
sures efficient annual audit of their 
accounts. 

The liability of investing mem- 
bers who hold shares in respect of 
which no advance has been made 
is restricted to the amount paid or 
in arrear. Borrowing members, to 
whom advances have been made, 
are liable for the amount payable 
under the mortgage or under the 
rules. Building societies may be 
either “ permanent ” or “ termina- 
ting ” (for a limited period of exist- 
enceV. In both kinds the principle 
is the same. The society receives 
money from the members, by issue 
of shares. It may also receive 
deposits at interest from members 
and others. The capital thus ac- 
quired is lent to individual mem- 
bers who wish to buy real property, 
the society holding as security a 
mortgage on the property. 

Bepayment of Loans 

Repayment by a borrowing 
member is usually effected by 
fixed weekly or monthly amounts, 
calculated to pay off both principal 
and interest over a specified term 
of years. When the debt is repaid, 
the mortgage is vacated, and the 
borrower then receives the deeds 
of the property. 

The society may take into ac- 
count in making the advance cer- 
tain forms of additional security — 
e.g. a charge on a life policy ; a 
guarantee by a local authority ; a 
charge given by the member on 
money deposited with the society 
or on trustee investments ; a guar- 
antee given under a continuing 
arrangement. A continuing ar- 
rangement arises when an arrange- 
ment is made between the society 
and another person — usually the 
company developing a building 
estate — under which, it being con- 
templated that several advances 
will be made by the society to 


different persons wlio buy houses 
on the estate, guarantees are given 
by the company to the society for 
any money advanced beyond what 
would normally be advanced on 
the security of the houses alone. 
Wherever the society takes addi- 
tional security from anyone other 
than the member, the society 
must, before the contract for the 
advance is made, notify the mem- 
ber of the amount tlie society 
would have advanced on the 
security of the house and land 
alone. 

Without this information as to 
the additional security the pur- 
chaser of the house would think 
that the advance was being made 
to him on the security of the house 
or land alone and might for that 
reason form an erroneous view as 
to its value, if the notice is not 
given, no sums are recoverable in 
respect or the advance or the 
security. 

Whore a socictv makes an ad- 
vance to defray the jmrchase price 
of a house or land, it w^arrants that 
the price is reasonable unless it 
notifies the member in writing that 
no such warranty is implied. 

Origin and Development 

Originating in the latter half of 
the 18th century as a working- 
class movement for the provision 
of houses by mutual aid, building 
societies gradually increased in 
popularity, and shared in the 
general development of coopera- 
tive institutions in the 19th cen- 
tury. The introduction of the 
“permanent” type r. 1S46 ])ro- 
vided a useful non-fluctuating 
investment for peoj)lc of moflest 
means, and though confidence was 
shaken by the failure of the 
Liberator society in 1892, the 
Building Societies Act of 1804 
rendered a repetition of such a 
disaster almost impossible by 
imposing much stricter govern- 
ment supervision. The period 
following the First Great War 
witnessed an enormous expansion 
in the actuities of building 
societies. 

Building Societies Act, 1939. 
To regulate new methods and pro- 
tect purchasers of houses on mort- 
gage the Building Societies Act of 

1939, which came into effect in 

1940, was passed. This had three 
main objects : 

1. Regulation of the system of 
taking additional security. Build- 
ing societies do not usually lend 
more than | or f of the purchase 
price of the house if the only 
security for the loan is the house 
itself. Many borrowers find it diffi- 


cult to raise the remaining i| or f in 
cash, and accordingly a system tias 
grown up whereby the society can 
make a higher advance (not exceed- 
ing the value of the property), 
where some security additional to 
the house, such as a deposit by a 
third party, is made available. 

Kor Hotne years, many building 
socicti(vs had been working in close 
coc)])eration with companies devel- 
o])ing building estates, so that fre- 
((ucntly the advances to most of 
rile purchasers on one building 
estate would be made by one build- 
ing Hoeiety. Tins made possible the 
form of additional seimrity called a 
“ <‘ontinuing arrangement.” Under 
this, guarante(‘H for the amount 
advanecd to tlu' borrower in excess 
of what would normally be lent on 
the security of the house alone 
were given by directors of the 
building estate ('omjiany ; and 
these guarantc(‘s were fortified by 
the creation of a. fund — the build- 
ers’ pool” — into which the build- 
ing estate company ])ai<l, until the 
fund reaelual a ecu’tain sum, an 
agreed amount, in respect of the 
houses built by it which were 
bought by purchasers with the 
assistam-e of a mortgage from the 
building society. This fund was 
always available to meet any 
deficiency should any of the 
borrowers default. 

Additional Securities 

This system of additionalsecurity 
miglit enable people to borrow up 
to 95 p.e. of the purchase price, 
but the act prohibited the taking 
of any additional security except 
when the advance was to a mem- 
ber of the building society. 

The specified additional securi- 
ties included (1) a charge on a life 
asHuraneo policy up to the sur- 
remUm value ; (2) a guarantee by 
an insurance company or by a 
local authority ; (3) a guarantee 
under a continuing arrangement 
which was sitpported by deposits 
of money. 

2. Period of Repayment. Ex- 
cept where there was a continuing 
arrangoment, there was no restric- 
tion on the period of repayment. 
When there was such an arrange- 
ment, the period could not exceed 
20 years unless the advance was 
made under a “ special ” continu- 
ing arrangement. The period of 
repayment could be extended to 
avoid hardship to the borrower at 
any time a year or more after the 
advance was made. 

3. Protection of Prospective 
Borrowers. Before 1939 bor- 
rowers were not usually told of 
the additional security taken by 
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the society, as it was thought 
they would become less willing to 
pay if they knew someone else 
was also liable. They sometimes 
assumed, not urmaturally, that 
the total advance made to them 
was made on the security of the 
house they were buying ; and 
further assumed that if the build- 
ing society was prepared to 
advance 95 p.c. of the purchase 
price on the security of the house, 
the house must be worth what 
was being paid for it. By the 
1939 Act, whenever a society 
makes an advance on additional 
security, the society must inform 
the member before he signs the 
contract how' much it would lend 
on the house alone and what 
additional security it is taking 
from other persons. If the 
borrower is not informed, none of 
the money advanced can be 
recovered by the society or by 
any other person without leave 
of the court. Likewise when a 
person is about to buy land, he 
must be notified if anyone having 
a financial interest in the sale of 
the land has an arrangement with 
the building society under which 
additional security is to be pro- 
vided. If he is not notified ho 
may rescind the contract. 

A building society, by advancing 
money to a member to defray the 
purchase price of a house, is 
deemed to warrant that the price 
is reasonable unless it notifies 
him in writing that no such 
warranty is to b^e implied. 

Penalties for Misrepresentation 

It is a criminal ofience (penalty 
fine of £100 or 3 months’ imprison- 
ment or both) for anyone having 
a financial interest in the sale of 
any land or in the erection of a 
building on it to represent, with- 
out having reasonable grounds for 
believing the representation to be 
true, that the making of an 
advance by a building society on 
the security of the land implies 
that the land is a sufficient 
security for the advance. When 
a borrower defaults and the 
building society sells the land 
under its mortgage, it must take 
reasonable care to ensure that the 
best price reasonably possible is 
obtained. 

It is illegal for anyone having 
a financial interest in the sale of 
any land to receive . any com- 
mission from a building society 
for introducing the mortgage 
business to it. Both the person 
paying the commission and the 
person receiving it are liable to a 
fine of £500 or 3 months’ imprison- 
ment or both. 


Building Stones. The suit- 
ability of a stone for building de- 
pends mainly on its strength and 
its power to resist the destructive 
action of rain, frost, and certain 
atmospheric gases. Limestones, 
sandstones, and granites are the 
chief natural building stones. 

Suitable limestones for building 
are quarried in many parts of the 
British Isles. Portland stone from 
Dorset is very largely used, espe- 
cially in London. Ancaster stone 
from Lincolnshire, Bath stone 
from Wiltshire and Somersetshire, 
and Hopton Wood stone from 
Derbyshire are also extensively 
employed. Crystalline limestones 
which take a polish are called 
marbles, and are used mainly for 
interior and decorative work. The 
Italian and Connemara marbles 
are familiar examples. Limestones 
are affected by carbon dioxide and 
sulphur in the atmosphere, but 
they weather slowly and evenly. 

The strongest sandstones are 
those in which the constituent 
grains are cemented together by 
silica. Others weather badly. 
Much good sandstone comes from 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

Granites are composed of various 
miixerals intercrystallised. Their 
colour, variety, and ability to 
take a polish enable them to bo 
used dccoratively as well as for 
heavy outdoor work. Artificial 
stones are largely used in place 
of the natural material. The 
cheapest, used where appearance 
is not an important quality, are 
in effect blocks of concrete, with 
or without a facmg of finer tex- 
ture on the sides that are visible 
in the building. Eeconstructed 
stone uses as the aggregate 
crushed stone of a suitable variety, 
which is cemented together by 
Portland cement. Small blocks 
are cast solid, but larger ones 
may be hollow. Steel reinforce- 
ment may be incorporated. Aber- 
deenshire, Kirkcudbrightshire, and 
Cornwall are the chief British 
sources of granite, and much has 
been imported from Norway. 

Artificial stones, made by ce- 
menting together powdered rock 
fragments, are of fine even tex- 
ture and of great strength. See 
Building ; Masonry. 

Builth Wells. Urban district, 
spa, and market town of Breck- 
nockshire, Wales. Near the con- 
fluence of the Irfon with the Wye, 
16 m. N, of Brecon, it has thiree 
railway stations, one lying li m. 
to the N., in Radnorshire, and 
the other two at Builth Road, 
which is If m. to the N.W. The 
medicinal springs, saline, chaly- 


beate, and sulphurous, are no 
longer used. It holds fairs for 
ponies and sheep. Of its historic 
castle, twice destroyed, only the 
earthworks remains. Market day, 
Mon. Pop. (1951) 1,708. 

Built-up Area. In the U.K. 

an area on the road in w'hich there 
is in force a speed limit of 30 m.p.h. 
for motor vehicles. A road is in 
a built-up area if there are street 
lamps not more than 200 yds. 
apart, unless the minister of 
Transport directs to the contrary. 
Any other road may be declared 
to be in a built-up area. Horns 
may not be sounded in a built-up 
area from 11.30 p.m. to 7 a.m. 
except by police and similar 
vehicles. 

Buissou, Feb.dina.kd (1841- 
1932). French educationist. Born 
in Paris, he became director of 
state primary education 1870 and 
professor of education at the 
Sorbonne, 1896. He sat in the 
chamber of deputies 1902-14 
and 1919-28. An early advocate 
of the League of Nations, he 
received the Nobel peace prize, 
1927. He died Feb. 16, 1932, 

Buitenzorg. Town of Java, 
Indonesia, situated 35 m. by rly. 
S. of Batavia (Jakarta). A hiil- 
station, 875 ft. high, it has a palace 
once the summer residence of the 
governor-general of the Nether- 
lands Indies, Its botanical garden 
is famous. Tea is grown on the 
hillsides round the town ; the soil 
is volcanic. Pop. (est.) 70,000. 

Bukarest (Rum. Bucure|ti, the 
city of enjoyment). Capital of 
Rumania. Backed* by a low line 
of hills to the W. and S.W., 
Bukarest is situated in a marshy 
plain on the river Dombovi^a, a 
tributary of the Danube which 
lies some 30 ni. to the south. 
Bukarest became a region under 
the administrative re-organiza- 
tions of 1950 and 1952. It is 
surrounded by a ring of fortifica- 
tions constructed in 1885 by the 
Belgian engineer H, A. Brialmont 
(1821-1903). Among imposing 
buildings dating from before the 
First Great War are the former 
royal palace, the national theatre, 
the university (founded 1864) and 
many other educational institu- 
tions and libraries, as well as more 
than 120 churches. After the 
Second Great War a new theatre 
for opera and ballet, an immense 
new cinema, and a large exhibition 
hall were built on the Floreasca 
marshes ; Bukarest University was 
extended ; and a sports stadium, 
with seating for 80,000, was con- 
structed. New housing areas were 
developed in Ferentari district, 
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Buiarest, capital of Rumania. Plan of the city 

and flats replaced the old slums Rumania^ >Sorbia, Groeco, and 
of Steaua. Until 194S, Biikarcst Montenegro on the other. This 
was the seat of a Roman Catholic treaty, which ended the He(!ond 
archbishopric; it forms one of the Balkan War, was based to a Iarg(‘. 
three military regions of Rumania, extent on tlie treaty ot London, 

Industrial establishments in- May 30, 1913. 
elude electro-technical and engin- Bulgariaeeded to Rumania 2,9(50 
eering works, heavy steelworks and sq. in. of the S. Uobruja. Serbia 
aluminium factories, motor car received 1,795 sq. m. of the vilayet 
factories, an oil refinery, a large of Salonicia, 3,473 sq. m. of tlu' 
printing works, tanneries, and . 
food processing factories. Cennmt, 
glass, bricks, tiles, and pottery are 
made. Pop. (1948) 1,041,807*^. 

The first reference to Bukareat 
is in a manuscript of 1459. 

Originally the seat of the princes 
of Wallachia, it became the capital 
city when Wallachia and Moldavia 
were united as Rumania in 1861. 

From that period it grew rapidly 
in wealth and prosperity, speedily 
taking on a western aspect. The 
Central Powers captured Buka rest 
in 1916 during the First Great 
War, and held it until the armistice 
in Nov., 1918. During the Second 
Great War, after Rumania joined 
the Axis powers in 1941, Bukarest 
was many times bombed, first by 
the R.A.F., later by the Mediterra- 
nean Allied Air* Force ; after 
Rumania accepted the Allied 
armistice terms, Aug. 24, 1944, it 
was attacked by the Luftwaffe. 

There was fighting in and around 
the capital until the Germans were 
driven out by the Russians, who 
entered Bukarest Aug. 31, 1944. 

Bukarest, Treaty of. F’eace 
made August 10, 1913, between 
Bulgaria on the one hand and 



Monaslir vilayet, and 9,973 sq. ru. 
of tlu' IvoHHovo \'ilayct. Greece 
\vaH giv('n Im'riiory in the Salonica 
and r)a,nina vilayets, its total area, 
ineluding t.hat of (a'rlain islands 
in the Aegean which she had occu- 
pied, being 1(5,919 sq. m. Monte- 
iicgTo r(‘C(dved parts of the vilayets 
of Scutari and Kossovo, the total 
ar('a acuiuired being 2,129 sq. m. 
Bulgaria obtained part of Thrace 
fi om Turkey, who, however, kept 
all 9'hrace (‘ast of the Marilzaand 
aseetion of laiidto protect Adrian- 
opl(‘, as was settled by a treaty 
b('t\v('eu her and Bulgaria on Sept. 
18, 1913. Albania had become 
ind(‘p('ndent, by a ckadsion of the 
London eonhuvnee, in Dec., 1912, 
in which Turkey acqiiic.S(!ed. Sep. 
Balkan Whu’s ; Bulgaria; Rumania; 
Serbia ; Turkey. 

Bukarest, Treaty of. Treaty 
forc(‘d by G('nnany and her allies 
upon Rnmxnia, May 7, 1918. By 
tlu‘ defection of its Russian sup- 
f)ortH, Kamnuua in the First Great 
War vas forced to join in the 
t.:'uc!(‘ with the Ocnt.al Powers 
Ironglit. ahont ('arly in Dec., 1917. 
In Fel)., 1918, Germany gave 
Rumania four days to decide on 
p(‘aet' or a reiunval of the war. 
()n March 5 a (k'daralioii was 
signed at> Bufla between Rumania 
on the ()iu‘ hand and Germany, 
Austria,, Bulgaria, and Turkey on 
t,lit‘ otlaw, which was tlic basis of 
th(^ treaty of May 7, g{‘nerally 
kiK)WU as Lie peace of Bukarest. 

liumania ceded to 
Bulga,ria the* territory in 
Idle Dobruja acipiired 
under tlui treaty of 
Bukaresi,, 1913, and to 
fdio Central Powers the 
r(*st of the Dobruja as 
far as the Danube. By 
I supplemcmtary treaties 
Rumania undertook to 
iiidemnify the Germans, 
and to transfer with 
littki return her valu- 


Bukarest, Calea Viotoriei, principal street ol the Rumanian capital ; 
the right are the Law Courts. Upper picture, view o3f the Palace 
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able oilfields to Germany. These 
agreements were annulled by the 
peace treaties of 1910 between the 
Allies and the Central Powers. 

Bukhara or Bokitaka. City of 
Uzbek S.S.K., capital of a region 
of the same name. On a brancdi of 
the r. Zerafshan, Bukhara eity is 
one of the chief commercial towns 
and the principal Islamic centre 
of central Asia, with n\nnerons 
mosques and fine bazaars. It has 
Muslim schools and colleges of 
theology, law, and medicine, and 
has long been famous as a seat of 
learm’ng. It makes cotton, silk, 
and leather goods, hosiery, karakul 
fur, and cutlery. Pop. (est.) 
60,000. About 9 m. 8.E. is Kagan 
(formerly called New Bukhara), on 
the Transcaspian rly. Bukhara 
region, area 49,600 sq. m., pop. 
(est.) 465.000, grows cotton. 

Bukhara city w'as the capital of 
the former independent emirate of 
Bukhara, brought under Russian 
suzerainty in 1873. It kept its emir 
until 1920 when be was deposed by 
the Soviet government ; in 1924 
it was included in Uzbek S.S.R. 

Bukharin, Nikolai Ivanovich 
(1888-1938). Russian politician. 
Educated in Moscow, Bukharin 
joined the Communist party in 
1904 and was exiled to Siberia by 
the government in 1910. Ho 
escaped and joined Lenin in Aus- 
tria, where they published Pravda 
{g.v.)> During the’ First Great 
War he worked with revolutionary 
parties in the U.S.A., Scandinavia, 
and Switzerland. In Russia, after 
the October Revolution of 1917, he 
became a member of the higher 
economic council and editor of 
Pravda. President of the Com- 
munist International, 1926, he was 
removed in 1928 as a suspected fol- 
lower of Trotsky. Despite Buk- 
harin’s opposition to the liquida- 
tion of the Kulaks, he was read- 
mitted to the party, and in 1934 
became editor of izvestia. In 1937 
he was put on trial by the central 
committee, and. although refusing 
to admit anti-Soviet activities, was 
found guilty of betraying the 
Communist cause and executed 
March 15. 1938. 

Bukkum-wood. Timber of the 
sappan tree {Caesalpinia sappan), 
of the family Leguminosae. The 
tree is native to tropical Asia, and 
grows to a height of 40 ft. It has 
prickly branches, with leaves 
divided into 10 or 12 pairs of oval 
leaflets, and clustered sprays of 
yellow flowers. The dull-red wood 
is used as a dyestuff. An orange 
dye is obtained from the roots. 

Bukkur. Fortified island of W. 
Pflki«!tan. It lies in a bend of the 


river Indus, between Sukkur and 
Rohri. An oval, limestone rock, 
800 yds. long by 300 yds. wide, and 
25 ft. high, it has always been an 
important strong point and is 
almost covered by an ancient fort- 
ress. It supports the Lansdowne 
rly. bridge and telegraph line. 

Ceded to the British in 1839, it 
was used as the principal British 
arsenal during the Af^ghan and 
Sind campaigns. 

Bukoba. Port of Tanganyika. 
East Africa. Situated on the W. 
shore of Victoria. Nyanza, 23 m. S. 
of the Uganda border, it is in Lake 
prov. and is h.q. of Bukoba dis- 
trict. It has lake steamer and 
air communication with Mwanza, 
Kisumu (Kenya), and Entebbe 
(Uganda). The r. Kagera flows 
across the district in the N., and 
the main road from Masaka 
(Uganda) traverses it from N. to 
S. ; a proposed highway would 
link Bukoba with Abercorn (N. 
Rhodesia). Coffee is grown by 
African farmers ; tin and wolfram 
arc worked ; hides and skins ex- 
ported. Pop. (1948) dist., 301,665. 

Bukowina or Bukovina. Re- 
gion of S.E. Europe. Mainly 
mountainous, it lies towards the E. 
end of the Carpathians, and is 
bounded roughly by the Dniester 
on the N., the Bialy Czeremosz on 
the W,, and the Moldava on the S. ; 
area, some 4,000 sq. m. The 
people, perhaps a million, include 
Ruthenes, Rumanians, Poles, Ger- 
mans. Cernauti was formerly the 
capital . The country yields wheat, 
maize, rye, oats, barley, flax, and 
hemp. Manganese and salt occur. 

Under the Turks the Bukowina 
was part of Moldavia. Occupied 
by Russia in 1769 and by Austria 
in 1774, it was ceded to Austria by 
Turkey in 1777. In 1849 it was 
given a separate administration 
and became quasi-autonomous. 
Before the collapse of the Austro- 
Hungarian dual monarchy in 1918 
it formed a duchy, bounded by 
Galicia to the N. and Hungary to 
the R.W. The Bukowina was the 
scene of violent fighting Ipetween 
Austrians and Russians in the 
summer of 1915; the Russians were 
driven out in July- Aug., 1917. 

The Bukowina w’as joined to 
Rumania on Nov. 28, i918, this 
change being confirmed in the 
treaties of St. Germain and 
Trianon ; and in that kingdom it 
became part of the department of 
Suceava. On June 26. 1940, Russia 
delivered an ultimatum to Ru- 
mania demanding the cession of 
N. Bukowina with Bessarabia ; 
this was accepted, and N. Buko- 
wina became part of Ukraine 


S.S.R. Its cession \vas confirmed 
in the peace treaty of 1947. 

The part of Bukowina left to 
Rumania became the region of 
Suceava, a triangle of territory in 
the region of Iasi (Jassy). 

Bukuru. Town of Nigeria, Brit- 
ish West Africa. It is in the tin- 
mining area of the Plateau prov. in 
the Northern region, and lies 10 in. 
S. of Jos. It has rly. communication 
with Port Harcourt via Kafanchan. 

Bulair. Tovui in the N.E. part 
of the Gallipoli peninsula, Turkey- 
in-Europe. Taken by Suleiman 
Pasha about 1356, it was the scene 
of fighting in the first Balkan War, 
and of the armistice arranged on 
April 19, 1913. During the Da-r- 
danellcs operations in 1915 the 
Bulair lines were bombarded by 
French warships. 

Bulandshahr. District and 
town of India. The district lies in 
the Meerut div. of Uttar Union, 
just S. of Delhi, between the rivers 
Jumna and Ganges ; area 1,889 sq. 
m. The Ganges Canal traverses 
the district from N. to S., and the 
Hindan is the chief river. The dis- 
trict was invaded by Mahmud of 
Ghazim in 1018, and converted to 
Islam soon after. An alluvial plain, 
well cultivated and irrigated, it 
produces indigo, cereals, cotton, 
etc. Pop. (195T) 1,499,884. 

The town of Bulandshahr (high 
town), formerly called Baran, is 
40 m. S.E. of Delhi. A city of great 
antiquity, it is the site of Buddhist 
remains dating from the 7th-5th 
centuries b.c. The town flourished 
for some time in the 11th century 
A.D., but declined under the Mus- 
lims. It revived under British rule, 
when it was made the district h.q. 
It is a local trade centre for agricul- 
tural produce. Pop. (1951) 37,496. 

Bulawayo (formerly Gubulu- 
wayo). City of Southern Rhodesia. 
In the S.W. of the country, it is the 
chief commercial and industrial 
centre and, at an alt. of 4,450 ft., 
has a cool, dry climate. It is the 
h.q. of the Rhodesian rly. system 
and here the line from Cape Town, 
1,355 m. to the S.W., branches 
N.W. to Livingstone (N. Rhodesia), 
285 m., and on N. to Elisaheihville 
(Belgian Congo), 944 m. ; N.E. to 
Salisbury, 292 m., and on E. to 
Beira (Mozambique), 673 m. 
There is air communication within 
the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, and with Johannes- 
burg, Nairobi, Beira, and London. 

Among Bulawayo’s many indus- 
tries are heavy and electrical 
engineering, steel and cutlery 
making, brewing, sugar refining, 
printing, and the manufacture of 
clothing and textiles. There are 
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also brick works and cement sia. Standing at U U.Uy« J„P L Li BULAWAYO 
factories, and a cold storage the junction of nnnn||rn . — 

plant ; and the city is the centre Main St. and Sel- U 1 

of an extensive goldmining, cattle- borne Avenue is a U U U U J J [-J J V 

ranching, and maize-growing re- monument com- □ □ 1 T 

gion. The industrial area is in memorating 257 n.n^7n>-ft5U4^rVn>-n^ ^ ^ 

the south-west, the residential area victims of the 

to the north. Matabele rising of [-]rTfn.r|YlTh>n^ 

Bulawayo has been built on a 1896 ; and at the —I 

rectangular plan, the thorough- junction of Main fi 

fares running N- to S* being called St. and 8th Avenue ^ 

stents or roids, those from E. to is John Tweed’s mjfl 

W. avenues. Separating the busi- bronze statue of ■n:E5aBmq>Q:D: m. , 

ness section from the suburban Cecil Rhodes. ^ 

district on the E. are the muni- Bulawayo has /m.nj 

cipal park and botanical gardens, primary, second- § 

through which flows the Mat- ary, public, and ’’[] j Q □?' u iZ D D 

sheumhlope river. Among public convent schools, — sj x p x ^ ^ 

buildings are the city haU, erected and a govt, tech- ^ ^ b W b i| I 

in 1940 on the site of the old nical college. There U ^ 

market house, the high court, and is a comprehensive I ^ 

the public library ; the national municipal health 

museum, opened 1910, contains service with a large general hospital market is th( 
collections relating to the natural and six others. Water is piped from Africa, 
history, geology, pre-history, and the Khami dam (11 m.) and the Two miles 
ethnography of Southern Rhode- N’cema dam (33 m.). Bulawayo’s is Goverinnon 
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BulawAyo. The building housing the l^gh Cbnrt 


market is the biggest in Central 
Africa. 

Two miles from the city centre 
is Government House, erected on 
the site of Lobongula’s royal kraal, 
which was burned down in 1893, 
and approached through an 
avenue of trees more than IJ m. 
long. The Khami ruins, an aban- 
doned settlement probably of late 
medieval date, lie 13 m. W. The 
original Bulawayo was the princi- 
pal kraal of Lobengula, last king 
of the Matabele ; the name means 
the place of the killing. The 
present town, founded in 1893, 
was raised to the status of a city 
in 1043. It is administered by 
a miiyor and city council (12 
memberH). Pop. (1951) 82,430, of 
whom 27,550 were Europeans. 

Bulb. Fleshy, underground, 
poronnating organ of many mono- 
cotylcdonous plants. A bulb is 
really an enlarged bud, the scales 
of which are attached to a tiny 
stem and are swollen with food 
reserves. Bulbs are of two main 
types : imbricated, where the 
fleshy scales overlap one another, 
as in the bulb of a lily, and tuni- 
cated, where each scale encircles 
the stem and the younger scales 
within it, as in the onion. The 
term bulb is sometimes loosely 
used to describe the corm of such 
plants as the crocus and the 
rhizome of an iris, but these are 
stern structures and . not buds. 
Among the popular spring flower- 
ing bulbs are daffodil (Narcissus), 
hyacinth, lily, snowdrop, arid 
tulip. They should be planted in 
the autumn, the bulb being covered 
with soil to a depth about equal to 
its own height (-sec illus. opposite). 

Bulbs are propagated both sex- 
ually by seed and asexually by the 
formation of small bulbs attached 
to the main bulb» > 
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panied by Nikita Krushchev, first 
secretary of the central committee 
of the Soviet Communist party, 
Bulganin made a number of visits 

abroad, his 
chief journeys 
being to Bel- 


Bulbuli A bird belonging to Bulford. Parish and village of became chairnian of the council of 
the family Pycnonotidae, of which Wiltshire, England. It is on the ministers {i.e. prime minister) in 

various species are found in the river Avon, 2 m. N.N.E. of Ames- 1955. During 1955-56, accom- 

near, middle, bury. There is a large military panied by Nikita Krushchev, first 

and far East, camp here. Pop. (1951) 5,123. secretary of the central committee 

^ and in Africa. Bulganin, Nikolai Albxan- of the Soviet Communist party. 

Generally they dbovich (b. 1895). Russian poli- Bulganin made a number of visits 
’^rW, arc dull in col- tician. Born at Nijni Novgorod abroad, his 

I oiiring, though dune 11, 1895, son of a book- JStu '' chief journe vs 

lil^ some have a keeper, and educated at the tech- being to Bel- 

brilliant plum- nical .school there, he joined the grade, where 

age, for instance Communist party in 1917 ; worked re-entered 

\ the fairy blue- in the Cheka 1918-22 ; was diroc- into relations 

Bulbul. Bird of bird [Irena tor of Moscow electrical works with President 

*^mdkEast pweWrt) of Java. 1927-30; chairman of the eouii- Tito ; Geneva, 

The bulbul of cil of people’s commissars and | !^ || , for a confer- 

the Pemian poets is probably head of the state hank 1938-41, yJl | I ence with 

Luscinia hafizi, a nightingale. and a member of the military * ' ’ » P r e s i d e n t 

Buldana. District and town of council 1941-44. Ho became a RmSan tolftie/an Eisenhower. 
Bombay, India. The district, area member of the politburo 1946, and Sir Anthony 

3,660 sq. m., is hilly, with fertile in 1947 he was made a marshal Eden (British prime minister), and 
valleys producing cotton, sugar, of the Soviet Union. Minister of Edgar Eaure (Ereneh prime mitiis- 
and vegetables. Teak forests are defence in the government set up ter) ; India ; the United King- 
found on the hills. The town of after Stalin’s death in 1953, he dom ; and Egypt. 


Bulbul. Bird of 
the Near and 
Bliddle East 


jMfcL chief journeys 

being to Bel- 

p M ly ] i _. grade, where 

he re-entered 
into relations 
President 

Hill || Tito ; Geneva, 

I! !? || . for a confer- 

M I I cnee with 

1 • T> T * President 
Nikolai Bulganin, p : ,, n nwp r 

Russian politician ?, 

Sir Anthony 

Eden (British prime minister), and 


i!"!» 


Nikolai Bulganin, 
Russian politician 


Buldana is on the Penganga river, 
32 m. N.E. of Assaye, on the N. 
edge of a high plateau, at an alt. 
of 2,190 ft. ; it weaves cotton, 
and mills oilseeds. Pop, (1951) 
dist., 870,168. 

Bulfiji, Sir Ed ward Stanis- 
laus (1862-1939). British sol- 
dier. The son of an Irish land- 


BULGARIA: THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 

7' his outline of the geography and history of Bulgaria traces its 
development from ^7. Roman province to a tsardom and then to a 
Communist republic. See also the articles on the Balkan Peninsida; 
Sofia and other towns ; the Danube river ; and Bulgarian personalities 
e.g. King Ferdinand^ King Boris, Georgi Dimitrov 


dier. The son of an Irish land- Bulgaria is a republic of the The other great mountain range 
owner, he was born Nov. 6, 1862, Balkan peninsula. It is bounded of Bulgaria, the Rhodope Mts., 
and educated at Stonyhurst and N. by Rumania, with the river of which the highest peak is 
Trinity College, Dublin. In 1884 Danube for the most part as the Moussala, 9,631 ft., is connected 
he entered the Yorkshire rogt. natural frontier ; E. by the Black with the Balkan Mts. through the 
(the Green Howards), of which Sea ; S. by Turkey-in- Europe and Malka Planina near Sofia, but it 
he was colonel from 1914 until his Greece ; W. by Yugoslavia. It has is an entirely separate range, part 
death. He served in Burma during an area of 42,796 sq. m. Pop. of the great Alpine fold, and 
1892-93, and in the South African (1946) 7,022,206. gradually decreases S.E. and E. 

IVar 1899-1902. After holding a Bulgaria, like the rest of the along the southern frontier. Be- 
military post in Cape Colony for Balkans, is a mountainous country, tween the two ranges lies the 
four years, he commanded an Mountains and hilly regions com- fertile Rumelian plain, the main 
infantry brigade at home. Bulfin prise 60 p.c. of its land surface, and agricultural region of the country, 
went to France in Aug., 1914, and the most striking natural feature The most important river to 
in 1915 ho led the 28th division of the country is the great chain of Bulgaria is the Danube, the inter- 
during its desperate stand at the Balkan Mts., dividing it into national waterway on its northern 
Ypres in the spring. In 1917 he north and south Bulgaria. Called frontier, which carries most of Bul- 
was transferred, at the head of an by the Bulgarians the Stara Pla- garia’s river commerce ; Rustchuk 
army corps, to Palestine, where he nina (anc. Haemus), the Balkan (Ruse) is the main river port, 
served under Allenby until the range crosses the country from Swift mountain tributaries of the 
end of the campaign. He was to E. The eastern section gradu- Danube — the Lorn, Ogust, Vid, 
knighted in 1918, promoted lieut- ally decreases in height, falling Osem, Yantra, Eastern Lorn, and 
enant-general 1919. Commander- away into the Black Sea at Cape Isker — descend from the Balkan 
in-chief in Eg3rpt, 1919, he became Emin^, and is broken by a number Mts. and ’water northern Bulgaria, 
a full general 1925 and retired of passes, the f8hipka, the Baba The Rumelian plain is watepd by 
1926. He died Aug. 29, 1939. Konak, and the Isker valley being the Maritsa and its tributaries the 

the most important. Tunja and the Aida ; the Maritsa 
/ , ^ The Balkan Mts. are a and the Struma flow to the Aegean 

A I’ B m tion o! daffodil bulb, continuation ot the feea. 

,i L M C. Transverse section Carpathian range to Bulgaria was once famous for its 

MA /Ml onion. See text the N.W., and lie south forests, but the old oak forests dis- 

JIII ' Tand parallel t.o the appeared under the Turks. The 

/ Danube at a distance dwarf oak and the beech remain 

( \ ' /WfllljllIM of some 60 m., descend- plentiful in the existing 8,000,000 

lv\'' '}U vivv!v\f w often in sharp acres of forest land. 

\X\ j escarpments, on their Bears and wolves are still to be 

^ southern sid.e, ajad found in the remoter parts of the 

>k \ \ /Ir sloping nitore gently country, as well as jackals, wild 
r fertile river cat, red and roe deer, and chamois. 

rjilW\y'\ c plains on the N. There is wild game of all kinds, and 


Bulb. A. Daffodil bulb. 

B. Longitudinal sec- 
tion o£ daffodil bulb. 

C. Transverse section 
o' onion. See text 

opposite 
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mackerel and turbot 
are prolific in the 
Black Sea, where 
there is a consider- 
able amount of fish- 
ing although the Bul- 
garians are not a 
maritime people. 

The climate in gen- 
eral, like that of most 
other parts of the 
peninsula, is marked 
by extreme cold in 
winter and hot sum- 
mers. North of the 
Balkan Mts. the win- 
ters are hitter ; in the 
more protected Ru- 
melian plain spring 
is earlier, summer is 
exceedingly hot, and 
autumn is warm and 
clear. 

The capital of Bul- 
garia is Sofia, near 
the r. Isker (pop., 
est., 437,000). Other 
important to\TOs are 
Plovdiv, 127,000; 
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Varna (Stalin), 77,000 ; Rustchuk fruits are cultivated, cotton, sugar. Development of h>du-clectri 
(Ruse). 54,000. To.tos of lesser and tobacco are important oom- power also slartod, notably at 
imnortance are Stara Zagora, merdal crops. The valley.s are tiwo .stations on the i. C haia near 
E Kolarovgrad (Shumen). famous for their gardens, and tl,.! Plovdi v. One Ihormo-clc.drie sta- 
Dobrich (Tolbukhin), and Jambol. production ot otto (or attar) ot turn is m opoiation at i fm, 
Sofia city is a separate administra- roses is a Bulgarian monopoly as another completion ,)..l . at D m - 
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tive unit ; the rest of the country far as Europe is ;n^ 

is divided 
named after 

Burgas, Blagi.<jv.^vgi.c*.vi., — , 

Pleven, Plovdiv, Ruse, Varna munist government came to power plain. 



(Stalin), Stara Zagora, Khaskovo 
and Kolarovgrad. 

Origins o£ the People 
The Bulgarian people, dcs- 


I / tf. I I k/V.t f 

Bulgaria and (.liurgiu in Rumania 
was o})CMied in 1054, 

Air Korvicos link Solia through 
Jiukarest with Moscow', and 
ffirough Budapesii wdth l^raguc ; 
intonial scrvicos connect the 


in 1947 nationalisation ot the land New railway lines consiiuctod 
was introduced. By 1955 liotweeu after the war Inelude a line linking 
60 and 65 per cent, of the total Sofia with the Black »Sea port of 

acreage of arable land had been Burgas the Ko/mitza tunnel, 

xue jDiu-Hiitiu ucuuit., vx.o- nationalised, and it was estimated largi^st in the Balkan peninsula, 

cended fron^the Slavs who occu- that about 52 per coni, of pcasiinb torins ])art o( this route. A nmv 

pied the country during the 3rd- households lived by eoUeelive 

6th centuries a.d., intermixed farming. Mechanised state farms Danube between Rustchuk 
with Tartar blood from the Turan- were also set up, and the Biilgarian 
ian tribes which conquered them part of Dohruja W'as being do- 
in the 7th century, are an industii- veloped as a single colleetivo 
ous and tenacious people, long- farm, 
lived, more taciturn and less gay 

than their neighbours in the pen- Development of Industry •n'"ni \VriUr l^nrcm^ and 

insula. The overwhelming ma- Industry began to bo developed capital with I lovdiv, Bui ^afa, an 

jority belong to the autonomous after 1946, wdth a consequent shift Varna. 

Bulgarian Orthodox Church. It is of population from country to 

estimated that there are about town. Among new industrica'wev^ °'"!lt!”n™a„ized bv 

100,000 Muslims; there are also electrical engineering, slupbiuld- s,h,,,lp 

Jewish, Armenian, Gypsy, and ing, manufacture of cellulose and variims slalo cnteipiisx.s, ^ , 

Turkish minorities. The independ- heavy chemicals, food processing fruit, tobacco, 
ent Bulgarian patriarchate, which and other light industries, fn 1948 gram, otto 

was abolished in 1393, was re- the state took over ownership of hmshed woods ; j , 

established in 1953. all industrial enterprises ; commu- are machinery ^ ^ 

Agriculture and Industry, iiications, electrical underlakings, electrical, and agricuUmi i eqmp- 
Until the end of the Second Great mines, banking, and foreign trade ment, ml, and_ chemicals, x 

War Bulgaria W'as essentially an also were nationalised. bulk of ^Y'ntnmimist 

agrarian country of small peasant Bulgaria possesses e.xtensive Russia and the othei Lo^^^^^^ 

holdings worked on a primitive mines of somewhat inferior coal, countries of 

system of agriculture. Wheat and Aluminium and salt arc worked, Con.sittution. 

maize are the principal agricul- iron and copper ores are mined; stitution of Dec. 4, 19^ .,;,iDr.t^ /i 
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tiiral products ; the vine and other petroleum deposits exist. 
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Bulgaria. Shepherd tending his flock on the hills of S. Bulgaria 



Bulgaria. The Rila monastery, founded in the 10th century 



Buigana : types of its people. L A giri irom Plevna. 2. Bridal couple 
arrayed in ceremonial dress. 3. A country lad 


has a single- chamber parliament, 
the grand national assembly, with 
one deputy to every 30.000 citi- 
zens, who are entitled to vote fi*om 
the age of IS. Deputies are 
elected for four years. The 
presidium consists of one chair- 
man, two vice-chairmen, a secre- 
tary, and 1.5 members ; it is 
responsible to the assembly, which 
lias the power to change its 
composition at any time. The 12 
provinces are sub-divided into 95 
rural districts, and there are seven 
municipalities. 

Elementary education is com- 
pulsory, and illiteracy, prevalent 
in the country before 1945, has 
been much reduced. The 20 
institutions for higher education 
functioning in 1955 included the 
rebuilt and expanded Sofia Uni- 
versity ; they catered for some 
135,000 students. 

History. The region now called 
Bulgaria was roughly contiguous 
with ancient Thrace and, with the 
rest of the Balkan peninsula, was 
conquered by the Romans in the 
1st century B.c. and became, as 
the Roman province of Moeaia 
Inferior, part of the Roman 
Empire, later of the Byzantine 
Empire. During the 3rd”6th 
centuries a.d. Slav tribes raided 
and then settled in Moesia In- 
ferior, and gradually absorbed or 
drove out its earlier inhabitants. 
In the 7th century they in turn 
were conquered by the Bulgars, a 
Turanian tribe originally hailing 
from Asia, who set up a Bulgar 
state. In the course of the next 
two centuries the Bulgars were 
absorbed by the Slav inhabitants, 
and the people remain essentially 
Slav in their language and their 
tradition to this day. 

Periods oi Expansion 

The two great periods of Bulgar 
history were those of the first 
kingdom, 640-1018 ; Asparuch. 
Knim, and Simeon greatly ex- 
tended the boundaries of their 
kingdom in constant wars with the 
Serbs and the Byzantine Empire. 
A period under Byzantine control 
was followed by a second period 
of independence, 1186-1396, under 
the Asen brothers and their 
successors,- though the struggle 
with Byzantium and the Serbs 
continued. 

In 1396 Bulgaria tell to the 
advancing Turks, and until 18.78 
formed part of the Turkish Em- 
pire. The Bulgarians continued 
to be a purely pastoral and agri- 
cultural people under their over- 
lords ; and they provided the 
Turkish army w*ith its best recruits. 
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Bulgaria. Gathering flowers for otto of roses. 
garia is by far the most important producer in Europe 


I ensuing years garians by the Serbian and Allied 

‘ railways, roads, forces. By the Treaty of Neuilly, 

telegraphic com- 1919, Bulgaria ceded territory to 
munications, in- Yugoslavia and Greece; and the 
dustry, and mod- Dobruja, which she had gained in 
crn buildings 1918, was restored to Rumania, 
began to make For the next fev^ years the 
their appearance, country was controlled by Alex- 
Ferdinand took andcr Siambolisky (1878-1923), 
over the reins of leader of the democratic Peasant 
power, and in party. Twice Bulgaria had tried 
1908, after the and failed to take by force 
Young Turk revo- Macedonia, claimed as its own by 
lution in Turkey, both Bulgaria and Serbia. By his 
proclaimed Biil- fjacillc; overtures to the Serbs, 
garia independent Stambolisky incurred the enmity 
and took the title of the powerful Bulgar-Mace- 
of tsar. When the donian irredentist organization, 
first Balkan which at one time was in virtual 
League was form- control of Macedonia ; his demo- 
I od in 1912, Bui- cratic policy alienated the army 
aaria joined and the upper classes; and on 
Bulgaria. Gathering flowers for otto of roses. Greece, S er b i a , Juno 14, 1923, he was assassinated. 

garia is by far the most important producer in E p Montenegro His death was followed by the 

th., rn„r,e of centuries many against the Turks, and sucoessfully September rising of the peasants 
LUarir^fdoneTtl^^^^ helped to expel them from all and their left-w.ng supporters ; 

doSd to adopt the religion of but a strip of coastal territory and the civil war vvlnch followed 
fheir conquerors? these IvLlims in the BaUrans. But the victors did notend untdthe establ^h- 
“ ! P,vm»U<i then fell out over the disposi- mont in IDSf) of a diolatorship, 

'^*Ab in the rest of the Balkans, tion of the territorial spoils, and with Boris ly its head. 

demand for national Bulgaria attacked her former Under Boris s leadership, the 
an incieasing allies. The result of the 2nd country moved slowly but surely 

dnrine^hTlOth century In 1876 Balkan War was a decisive defeat into the Nazi orbit. In March, 
&v 4s W for Bulgaria, and the country had 1941, Bulgaria adhered to he 

inffs iifBosnia and in the coarse of to accept the terms of the 1913 Axis pac^t ; in April, alter the 
the Ruio Turkish war which Treaty of Bukarest {(/.?;.). (AV.e German invasion of Greece, Bui- 

de^elS^d some 12,000 Bulgarian aUo Balkan Wars umhr Balkan garian troops occiipied Yugoslav 
aeyeiopea some » xxrhiVh Peninsula ) Macedonia and Greek western 

villagers were ^Hirace ; and in Dee., 1941, 

led Glads one Bulgarian The First Great War .Bulgaria declared^ war on the 

atrocities^”^ The Russians es- On the outbreak of the First U.K. and the U.iS.A. It never 
^used the cause of the BuU Great War in 1914 Ferdinand declared war on Russia: the 
Brians though forced by the attempted to retrieve his losses by traditional sentiment for Russia 
Great Powers to withdraw their throwing in his lot with the Ger- was too strong. But German 
oriffinal plans for a greater Bui- mans ; and when Allied victory troops moved into Bulgaria, and 
alrla • an4t the Befhn Congress was imminent in Aug., 1918, ho used the country and its ports as 
of 1878 a trumped Bulgaria, still fled the country, later abdicating awarba.se; they were increasingly 
foSlV^dL tS suzer- in favour of hisYu, Boris. Sept, harried by partisan forces which 

July ” IS, 1895, "was mysteriously ' 'B^igana. an Eastm^ round dance' In tL little^ rillwe 0 
murdered. Pragaleytzi, near Sofia 
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Bulgaria. 


Dancing an Eastet round dance in the little 
Dragalevtzii near Sofia 
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sprang np in Bulgaria as in the 
other Balkan countries ; it is > 
estimated that 10,000 died in 
battle, and that more than 20,000 
were imprisoned by the Germans 
and killed without trial. 

On Aug. 28, 1943, Boris died 
suddenly on his return from a 
visit to Hitler. Ho was succeeded 
by his six-year-old son, Simeon II. 
A year later, with the Russians 
rapidly approaching the frontier, 
the Bulgarian government asked 
the Germans to leave the country, 
and attempted to maintain neu- 
trality. On Sept. 5 Russia 
declared war on Bulgaria, and th<' 
government immediately asked 
for an armistice. The Russians 
crossed the frontier on Sept, 8, 
and on the same day Bulgaria 
declared war on Germany. 

Bulgaria Becomes a Republic 

A new government, composed oi 
a coalition of Communists, Social 
Democrats, and Agrarians, took 
over control, and on Oct. 28 
signed in Moscow an armistice with 
the Allies. In accordance with its 
terms, Bulgarian troops were 
withdrawn from Yugoslavia and 
Greece. A referendum hold in 
1946 ended the monarchy, and 
Bulgaria was proclaimed a repub- 
lic. A peace treaty was signed 
in Faria on Feb. 10, 1947, otfective 
Sept. 16. and a separate treaty 
with Rumania signed at the same 
time confirmed the cession to 
Bulgaria of the southern Dobruja, 
made by Rumania under Nazi 
pressure in 1940. 

Georgi Dimitrov (1882-1949). 
hero of the Reichstag trial, 1931 
returned to Bulgaria from Mos- 
cow and in 1946 took over the 
leadership of his country, which 
adopted in 1947 a now Com- 
munist constitution on the Russian 
model. It was one of the original 
members of the Cominform (r/.??.), 
set up in Get., 1947. 

Bulkhead. Term used in en- 
gineering, In marine engineering 
bulkheads are the longitudinal and 
transverse partitions dividing the 
internal space of a ship into water- 
tight compartments, with a view 
to minimising the danger of sink- 
ing if the shell is breached. On 
men-of-war the bulkheads are 
fitted with watertight doors, to 
provide communication between 
the various compartments. The 
bulkheads nearest the stern and 
bows are called collision bulk- 
heads. On British warships 
and many liners the main bulk- 
heads can be closed by means of 
controls from the bridge, the 
watertight doors being provided 


with small picket doors to enable 
persons trapped in the bulkhead 
space to escape. On warships the 
bulkheads are so arranged that the 
ship virtually has a double huh. 
44ic terra bullihead is also applied 
to the transverse divisions in large 
aircraft. Sea walls are called 
bulkheads, as are the vertical 
partitions employed in tunnelling. 

Bulk Modulus. The resistance 
to compression offered by any 
material when a uniform pressure 
p is applied to the whole surface 
of a solid of original volume 
and final volume Fg- 
modulus, alternatively called the 
modulus of volume elasticity, is 
then defined as 

vji 

"Vi-V, 

Bull. Male animal of the Bo- 
vidae family, kept for breeding and 
fattening- Roughly speaking, a 



Bull. Tarrmgton Punch,” a fine 
specimen o! the Hereford breed 


bull for a pedigree milk herd must 
be descenc.ed from a long line in 
which the cows have yielded much 
milk for many generations, since 
a bull passevs on this feminine 
quality to its daughters from 
its mother. A bull intended as 
a sire of beef cattle should be well 
developed in back, loin, and thighs, 
the skin soft and not too thick, the 
hair fine. The word is applied 
to the males of other large mam- 
mals such as the elephant and 
whale. 

Bull (Lat. hulla, bubble, boss). 
Term used in the Middle Ages for 
the capsule of a seal, then for the 
seal itself, and so for the document 
to which the seal was attached. 
In this last sense it was applied 
to documents containing the 
public pronouncements of em- 
perors, kings, and popes, the more 
important of these sometimes 
being sealed with a seal of gold 
{see Golden BuU). 

The term is now confined to 
papal bulls. A papal bull is_ a 
letter of the pope written 'in 
solemn form, in. Latin, on parch- 
ment and sealed with a leaden 
seal. It dijBfers from a brief (g^.u.), 
which is less solemn in form. A 
bull is designated by the first 


words of its introduction. Among 
famous examples may be men- 
tioned In Cena Doviini^ promul- 
gated by Durban V in 1362 against 
heretics ; Vnitjenitus^ by Clement 
XI, 1713, against the Jansenists ; 
Sollicitndo Omnium, by Pius VII, 
1814, re-establishing the Jesuit 
order ; Ineffabilis, 1854, proclaim- 
ing the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, and Pastor Aeternus, 
1870, defining the infallibility of 
the pope, both by Pius IX. 

B'^1. In Stock Exchange lan- 
guage, a speculator who buys stock 
or shares for a rise, in the hope 
that before the time for payment 
comes he wiU have sold them at 
a profit. The opposite of a bull in 
this sense is a bear, one who sells 
for a fall, i.e. drives down the 
price of stock in order to buy it at 
a price lower than that at which 
he has contracted to sell. The 
idea is, apparently, that the bull 
tosses his victim upwards, while 
the bear tramples on him. 

Bull. Result of a particular 
kind of verbal blunder, generally 
of a misuse of words or images in 
which a ridiculous contradiction in 
terms is comprised In a seemingly 
clear statement. Sydney Smith 
defined a bull as an apparent con- 
gruity, and real incongruity, of 
ideas, suddenly discovered ; S. T. 
Coleridge defined it as “a mental 
juxtaposition of incongruous ideas 
with the sensation, but without 
the sense, of connexion.” A 
propensity for bulls has long 
been attributed to Iiishmen ,* in- 
deed the word is said to be derived 
from the name of an Irish general. 
A well-known instance is that of 
the Irish gardener who said that 
an hour’s rain would do more 
good now in five minutes than a 
week of it would do at any other 
time. 

BuU, George (1634-1710). An 
English theologian. Born at Wells, 
he was educated at Exeter College, 

Oxford. Or- 
dained in 1655, 
he held the 
living of S. 
George’s near 
Bristol, using 
the then for- 
bidden Prayer 
Book services, 
which he knew 
by heart. In 
1662 Clarendon 
of Suddington, 



George Bull, 
English theologian 


made him vicar 
Gloucestershire. In 1685 Bull pub- 
lished his Defensio Fidei Nicenae. 
To Bossuet’s polite inquiry why 
the author was not a Rom.an 
Catholic, Bull replied with a lively 
treatise on The Corruptions of the 
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Church of Rome, 1705-7, w^hich 
achieved a \’tider popularity than 
his earlier works. In 1705 Bull 
was made bishop of S. David’s. 
He died Feb. 17, 1710. 

BuU, John (1563-1628). Eng- 
lish composer. Appointed organist 
in the Chapel Royal in 1591, he 
was the first lecturer on music at 
Gresham College. In 1617 he 
became organist at Antwerp 
Cathedral. He was regarded as 
the composer of the National 
Anthem, and although this has 
been disputed, it seems to be 
admitted that one of his com- 
positions contains the earliest 
form of the air. ConsiUtDv. John 
Bull, L. Henry, 1937. 

Bull, Ole Bornemann (ISIO- 
80). Norwegian violinist. Born 
in Bergen, Feb. 5, IS 10, Bull was 
almost entirely self-taught. In 
1831 he went to Paris, where he 
met Paganini and Chopin and em- 
barked upon his career as a vio- 
linist. He made his first public 
appearance in 1833, and for several 
years toured through Europe. In 
1843 he w'ent to the U.S.A., where 
he won immense popularity by his 
brilliant technique. He died 
Aug. 17, 1880, near Bergen, where 
he had built a national theatre. 

Bull and Bush, The. Famous 
inn at Hampstead, London, N.W. 
Known as Ye Olde Bull and 
Bush Hotel, and dating from the 
early part of the 18th century, it 
was rebuilt in 1923. The inn was 
said to have been the home of 
Hogarth. Addison, Gainsborough, 
Reyuolds, Romney, Wilham Hone, 
and Charles Lamb are among 
those who once forgathered here. 
It was a meeting-place of the old 
Hampstead Dining Club, 1784- 
1859, and of a skittle club, of 
wdiich Sir J. D. Linton and other 
artists were members. Situated 
at a corner of Hampstead Heath, 
it is a favourite summer-time 
resort, and achieved new renown 
after 1903-04 through the popular 
chorus song, Down at the Old 
Bull and Bush. See Hampstead. 

Bullard, Sir Reader William 
(b. 1885). British diplomatist. 
He was born Dec. 5, 1885, and 
held his first official post as acting 
vice-consul at Beirut in 1910, 
After a career in the diplomatic 
service in the Middle East, Greece, 
and Russia, during W’hich he was 
knighted 1936, he was appointed 
in 1939 British minister (later 
ambassador) to Persia. It thus 
fell to him in 1941 to deliver to 
Reza Khan the British demand 
for the suppression of Axis 
activities in Persia. He resigned 
from the embassy 1946. 


Bull Baiting and Bull Run- 
ning. Two barbarous forms of 
sport. In the first a bull was 
tied to a stake by a rope about 
4 yds. long, and baited by a niastiff 
or dogs specially trained for tlic 
purpose. In the second a bull, 
after being excited by the blowing 
of pepper into its eyes and nostrils, 
was turned loose in a town and 
hunted through the sti-cets by the 
inhabitants. This was supposed to 
improve the quality of the beef. 
Many laws and customs were in- 
troduced in regal’d to these sports, 
which in England continued inter- 
mittently until 1835, when they 
became illegal. 

Bulldog. One of the oldest of 
distinctively British dogs. Down 
to the ISth century it was mainly 
used for hull baiting, whence its 
name. The iinderhaiig of the 
lower jaw enabled it to eling to the 
bull’s muzzle with a lock bite 
exceedingly difficult to loos(‘. 
Surly and unsociable, it possessed, 
however, indomitable courage. 

The modern breed, although d(‘- 
scended from the fighting bulldog, 
differs as much in appearance as 
in disposition from its ancestors. 
Selection for shortness of nose and 
for docility has made it extremely 
difficult to rear, and deprived it 
of all its fighting qualities. It is 
a gentle and good-natured animal 
and quite useless as a watchdog. 

Its head is extremely wide and 
square, with a very dec]) imhmta- 
tion between the eyes, which are 
set widely apart. The fac’c is 
short and the lower jaw projec4.H 
so far forward and upward that the 
lower teeth usually project over 
the upper jaw. 

Breeders have developed the 
chest of the bulldog to such a sizt' 
and width that both breathing and 
heart action tend to ho inter- 
fered with, and the bulldog is 
notoriously short-lived ; nor can 
it stand heat. Parturition is often 
difficult owing to the very largo 
head and shoulders of the puppies. 
The bent forelegs, set far apart, 
are an indication of great strength. 



Bulldog. A champion specimen of 
this ancient British breed 


bu llen 

Average weight of dogs is 55 lb. 
of bitches 50 lb. 

Bulldog Drummond. Novel 
by Sapper (Lt.-Cbl. Cyril McNeile 
1888-1937), published 1920. Its 
hero, Hugh Drummond, was an 
ex-army officer of great resource 
and tenacity, with a taste for 
adventure and amateur detective 
work. The story was dramatised 
and ran for 439 performances at 
Wyndham’s Theatre from March 
29, 1921, Gerald du Manner play- 
ing the lead. Ronald Colman took 
the part in the film version of 
1930, Novel and film had several 
sequels. 

BuUdozer. A power-operated 
machine for levelling ground. The 
machine consists of a petrol- or 
l)kvsel-(lri von engine moving on 
tracks and having mounted on the 
front a steel shield for pushing 
earth and boulders aside. The 
shield can be adjusted to any 
angle to the axis of the tractor 
aiul (‘an be raised or lowered by 
th(‘ (lriv(‘r. During the Second 
Great. War bulldozer's were used 
on a large scale on all fronts for 
clearing rubbl(‘ and thrnolisliing 
road blocks. Bulld<.>zcrs used in 
thc^ latter stages of the war were 
protcri'.ed ami armed like tanks, 
and wt‘re employed in the front 
lin(‘ to clear a way for the advanc- 
ing armour and infantry. They 
w(‘r(‘ file first vehicles ashore on 
the Normandy beaches, June, 1944, 
where thc'y w(‘re used to clear tank 
obstades. The largest weighed 
22 tons and were driven by engines 
(lev(‘l oping 400 horse power. See 
Armoured Vkdiieles ; Tank. 

Bullen, Arthur Henry (1857- 
1920). British editot and pub- 
lisher. Born in London, son of 
Dr. George Bullen (1816-94), 
keeper of pi'inted books at the 
l^ritish Museum, he was educated 
at Worcester College, Oxford. 
His (‘ditorial work was largely 
concerned with the Elizabethan 
dramatists. He was the first to 
collect and edit the works of John 
Day, 1881. This book was fol- 
lowed ,(1882-84) by a collection 
of Old English Plays — by Marlowe, 
Middleton, Marston, Peele, Beau- 
mont and FL‘tcher. Lyrics from 
the Bong Books of the Elizabethan 
Age, many of which he discovered 
in the music books at Christ 
Church, Oxford, came out in 
1886-87, and his editio princeps of 
Thomas Campion was issued in 
1889. In 1904, at Stratford-on- 
Avon, he established the Shake- 
speare Head Press, whence was 
issued in 1904-07 the ten- volume 
Stratford edition of Shakespeare. 
Bullen died l^cb. 29, 1920. 
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Bullen, Frank Thomas (1857- 
1915). British author. Born at 
Paddington, April 5, 1857, from 

the age of twelve 
to twenty- five 
ho soj'ved on 
board ship, on 
w h a 1 0 - R h i p a 
principally, 
and obtained 
a e.ci'tifieate as 
c h i e f in a t e . 



Prank Bnllen, 
British author 


From 
he was 
in the 
ological 


1885-99 
a elerU 
Meteor- 
Offiee. 


In 1898 appeared his first and best 
book, The Cruise of the Caehakit, 
containing his experienees as^ fi 
whaler. Many other books fol- 
lowed, including Idylls of the Sea, 

1899, The Log of a Sea Waif, 1899. 
The Men of the Merchant Service, 

1900, With Christ at Sea, 1900. 
He died at Madeira, March 1, 1915. 

BuUer. River and county of 
South Island, New Zealand. The 
river, rising in an Alpine tarn, is 
fed by the heavy rains of the South- 
ern Alps and reaches the s(ni at 
Westport after a course of 105 m. 
The stream is swift and has many 
rapids ; its valley provides a 
through route from Nelson to West- 
port, and the coach road is a won- 
derful feat of engineering. Near 
the mouth are the Westport col- 
lieries. The county is rainy a,nd 
mountainous and borders the 
Tasman Sea. Pop. (1951) 10,501. 

BuUer, Charles (1S0()-48). 
British politician. Born at Cal- 
cutta, Juno 8, 1806, he graduated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
was called to the bar in 1831. He 
was M-P. for West Looo, Cornwall, 
1830-31, and for Liskeard from 
1832 until his death, Nov. 29, 1 <S48. 
In. 1838 he accompanied Lord Dur- 
ham to Canada, and assisted in 
preparing Durham’s famous report 
on British North America. Buller 
was made judgo-advocate-gencu’al 
in 1846 and chief poor law com- 
missioner in 1847. 

BuUer, Sir Redvers Henry 
(1839-1908). British soldier. Born 
at Downes, De- 
von, on Dec. 7, 

1839, and edu- 
cated at Eton, 
he entered the 
army as an en- 
sign in the 
King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps in 
1858. He saw 
service in the 
Chinese War of SirJEtedvers Buller, 
1^0; the Red British soldiei 

River Expedition, 1870 ; the 
Ashanti War, 1873 ; the war with 



the Kaffirs and the Zulus, 1878-79 ; 
the Egyptian War, 1882 ; and the 
Sudan Campaign, 1884-85. In the 
Zulu War he won the V.C. From 
1887-97 he was at the War Office, 
and in 1898 was given the com- 
mand of the 1st Army Corps at 
Aldershot 

On the outbreak of the Boer 
War in 1899 Buller proceeded to 
South Africa in command of an 
army of 70,000 men. After severe 
reverses at Colenso and Spion Kop, 
lie succeeded in relieving Lady- 
smith, which he had previously 
advised Sir George White to 
surrender. Superseded by Lord 
Roberts, he returned to England 
in Nov., 1900, and resumed his 
Aldershot command. A year later, 
in consequence of an indiscreet 
speech dealing with his leadership 
in South Africa, he was relieved of 
command. He spent the remainder 
of his life in rctircmeiit, and dictl 
June 2, 1998. Consult Tjives, W. 
Jorrold, 1900 ; L. Butler. 1009. 

Bullet (Fr. boulette, little ball). 
Term employed to define the 
projectiles thrown by all types 
of fire-arms used by infantry or 
cavalry, and the missiles employed 
in shrapnel shell, case-shot, and 
some grenades. For the latter 
purposes bullets are still of spherical 
shape, but for direct employment 
as projectiles from fire-arms they 
arc cylindro-conical. The calibre 
of a gun was formerly expressed 
by the weight of the bullet it 
fired, but is now designated by 
the diameter of the bore in decimals 
of an inch, or millimetres. 

Spherical bullets were intro- 
duced early in the history of fire- 
arms, and survived until the 
barrels of muskets were rifled, 
when the difficulty of forcing a 
tightly-fitting bullet from the 
muzzle to the breech, in loading, 
rendered some modification im- 
perative, if the rapid rate of fire 
essential for military use was to 
be attained. The earliest dejiar- 
ture from purely spherical shafie 
was the provision of a belt round 
the bullet, the spherical portion 
of the latter being an easy fit in 
the bore, and little effort being 
necessary to force the belt through 
the grooves of the rifling. 

After 1800, while the rifle was 
gradually being adopted for mili- 
tary use, many expedients were 
tried in the way of using bullets 
smaller than the bore, which were 
expanded into the rifling by ham- 
mering on to a projection after 
being dropped to the breech end 
of the rifle. In 1835 Greener intro 
duced an oval bullet, which was 
expanded by the propellant gas 
driving a hard metal wedge into 
the base. The British military 


authorities considered it too com- 
plicated, but subsequently adopted 
the Minie bullet, based on the same 
principle. In 1841 a French officer, 
Delvigne, introduced a cylindro- 
conical bullet with a hollow base 
expanded by the propellant gas, 
the shape enabling a bullet of equal 
weight and smaller diameter to be 
used in the weapon. 

The introduction of the needle 
gnn led in time to the universal 
adoption of breechloading, and 
the elimination of the necessity 
for expanding the bullet. The 
adoption of cartridges containing 
the bullet and charge in a brass 
case made it desirable to reduce 
the weight of the ammunition, 
and in order to lighten the rifle 
there was a tendency to reduce the 
bore. This led to an increase in 
the length of the bullet in order 
to maintain some of the weight. 
The greater the length in relation 
to the diameter, the more rapid 
must be the rotation in order to 
keep the bullet nose on in flight, 
and consequently rifling with a 
more rapid twist became necessary. 

After a certain stage even hard 
lead would not withstand the 
strain, and this led to the intro- 
duction of the nickel-cased bullet 
by a Swiss officer, Major Rubin. 
The higher velocities imparted 
by smokeless powder permitted 
a reduction of bullet weight with 
the same striking effect, and the 
lead core has been partially re- 
placed by aluminium or paper. 
The hard nickel case prevents a 
high velocity bullet breaking up 
on striking animal tissue, such an 
effect being prohibited in civilized 
warfare by the Hague Convention. 
For use against animals or in 
savage warfare, where none but 
an explosive bullet has the re- 
quired stopping power, the point 
of the nickel case is perforated or 
slit, such ammunition being known 
as Dum-Dum. 

The British rifle bullet used in 
the Second Great War weighed 
174 grs. and had a diameter m 
•303 in. It was gradually re- 
placed by the -300 bullet weighing 
1 70 grs. The use of bullets with o. 
sharp point instead of a rounded 
nose, introduced by the Germans 
in 1905, was quickly followed by 
France and the other Powers. 
The effect was a much lessened 
wind resistance, giving a flatter 
trajectory and increased range. It is 
also more suitable for machine guns. 

Both the First and Second Great 
Wars led to the introduction of 
new bullets and improvements in 
existing types ; particularly tracer, 
incendiary, and armour-piercing 
bullets. Tracer bullets have the 
lead core replaced by a phosphorus 
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composition which discharges 
sparks through their base, so 
marking out the course of flight 
in the dark and allowing a quick 
correction of aim. Incendiary 
bullets to ignite petrol or gas con- 
tainers were developed for use 
against aircraft and barrage bal- 
loons. The lead core i.s replaced by 
an incendiary agent, e.g. magne- 
sium powder or a composition of 
antimony powder, shellac, and 
sulphur. The armour-piercing 
bullet has a hardened, steel- 
pointed core embedded in a softer 
metal to take the rifling. A -303 
armour-piercing incendiary bullet 
could penetrate |-in. steel from 
600 yards. 

BiiUett, Gerald William (b. 
1893). British author. Born in 
London, Dec. 30, 1893, and educa- 
ted at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
he made his reputation as a writer 
with The Street of the Eye, 1923. 
As a critic he became known by 
Modern English Fiction, 1926, and 
The Story of English Literature, 
1935. Novels include The History 
of Egg Pandervil, 1928, and its 
sequels ; I’ll Tell You Everything 
(with J. B. Priestley), 1933 ; The 
Jury, 1935 ; A Man of Forty, 1940 ; 
The Trouble at Number Seven, 
1952 ; Windows on a Vanished 
Time, 1955. He also wrote poems 
and short stories. 

Bull-fighting. National sport 
of Spain, Mexico, and Spanish S. 
America. Practised in ancient 
Greece and Rome, it was probably 
brought to Spain by the Moors. 
Originally, the men fought from 
horseback, .with lances ; and in 
Spain it was the sport only of 
the aristocracy up to the 17tli 
century, when professional bull- 
fighters began to be recruited from 
the poorer classes. The sword 
came into use instead of the lance, 
and the matadores (killers) fought 
on foot when professionalism 
came in. 

In Spain bull-fighting takes place 
in a huge circus called plaza de toros 
(square of bulls). A procession of 
all the actors, with assistants gor- 
geously apparelled, and the gaily 
harnessed horses or mules destined 
to drag off the bodies of the slain, 
parades the sand- covered arena. 
It is headed by civic officials, one 
of whom ceremoniously demands 
the key of the bull-stables from 
the president of the corrida 
(course). A trumpet sounds, the 
arena is cleared, a door is ojoened, 
and a bull emerges, dazzled by the 
sunlight after the darkness of its 
pen. The fight is in the form of a 
four-act drama (there were three 
acts only until 1927); 


In the first act, men on foot 
“ run ” the bull, waving red capes 
to incite him to charge and leap. 
During these manoeuvres the 
•matador observes the animal’s re- 
actions, speed, and tricks of 
behaviour. In the second act the 
mounted pikemen {picador ot^) prod 
the bull with lances. At this stage 
the horses used to be horribly 
gored, but the law now insists 
that they shall be padded. (Also, 
the fact that the mounted men now 
come on in the second instead of 
the first act protects i.he hoi’ses 
from the bull’s first blind charges.) 

The third act consists in furtluM' 
tiring and irritating the bull by 
planting darts {bandnlUas) in his 
shoulders. This is dom* by Ihu}- 
derilhroH^ men who, facing the 
(‘barging beast, darl. the })arbs at 
him and slip nimbly aside. I’hose 
barbs are (‘barged with cracker’s 
w’hen the bull pi'oves sluggish or 
cowardly. When the four darts 
have been implanted, the arena is 
cleared again and the fourth and 
last act begins. This time but- one 
man, the e.^pada (swordsman) or 
matador attacks tlie bull. With li is 
7nulpta (a small red capo on a stick) 
he plays the bull and brings it into 
position, so that a skilful swor'd- 
thrust pierces shoulder and heart 
and the animal falls dead at the 
matadores feet ; but sometimes the 
reverse may happen : as when at 
Talavera in 1920 Joselito Clomoz, 
the most popular bull-fighter in 
Spain in his time, was killed by the 
fifth bull of the day. Severely 
wounded bulls are dispatched with 


daggers by chuJo^. Plaudits greet 
the sueecssful cleath-stroke and 
hisses the unsuccessful, while 
favours and presents are showered 
on the hero of the day. The car- 
easscs ^ are dragged off, and the 
arena is fresh sanded or watered ; 
ti’umpots peal, and the four acts 
are repeated, usually until six to 
eight bulls have been killed. 

Bull-fights in Spanish South 
America, are similar to those in 
Spain. In Portugal the horns of 
f he }>ull ai‘e cut, short and padded ; 
ih(‘. bull is not kilh’d, and the liglit 
is distinguished by a display of 
horsemanship, fn the (’■amargue 
district of France a form of bull- 
lighting or bull-baiting is practised 
in which the bulls ani n(3t killed. 

Spanish sovereigns and Spanish 
prelate’s havci friend to suppress 
buIl-Hghting, but the love of it is 
(leep-sejxied in the Spaniards. 
Siuicessfnl •matadorv.^ are popular 
heroes and eai-n huge sums, and 
bull-tights form part of state cere- 
monial. d’he breeding of bulls 
for the ring is a special industry, 
and flourishes ehicfly in Andalusia. 
The bulls are lighter than British 
brecMls, fiercer and much more 
ac'tive. There are over 240 bull- 
rings in Spain, the handsomest 
being those of Madrid and Seville, 
d’ho costumes and accoutrements 
worn are historical in design, pic- 
turesque, rich, oven gaudy. 

The actions in playing the bull 
and the passes of the picadores and 
matador PS have special names, and 
the tradif,ions of the sport are 
punctiliously observed. 



Bull-fightifiig. A picador, or mounted pikeman, prods the bull with his lancse in 
the second act of the drama at a hulFring at Santander 
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Bullfinch. European 
song-bird 


Bullfinch 

Q (Pyrrhulapurr- 

knlanc.m). hj\i' 
ropcan s o n ^ 
bird, blacjlv and 
grey in colour, 
with a criinRon 
breawt in the 
male. It is 
c o m m on in 
many parts of 
(Jreal. Britain, 
and used to be a favourite in cap- 
tivity. The. piping biillHucb " 
was the ordinary species trained 
to imitate notes played on a 
whistle. The bird is about bj ins. 
long. Its main diet is the seeds of 
weeds — it is very partial to the 
berries of privet ; in the spring it 
eats buds. 

Bullhead {Coitus (johio). Small 
fish found in rivers and lakes of 
northern and central Europe. It 
is also called the miller’s thumb, 
from its broad, flattened head. 
Usually it is only 3 to 5 ins. long. 
It feeds on small aquatic animals 
on .which it pounces from the 
shelter of stones on the bottom of 
stream or lake. The female lays 
its eggs in a hollow scooped out 
from under a stone, and the male 
guards the eggs until they hatch 



Bullhead. Small fish of north and 
central European rivers and lakes 


and the fry swim away. Certain 
marine species {Coitus bnbalis and 
G. scorpius) are numerous in rock 
pools. 

Bulli. Town of Now South 
Wales, Australia, 59 m. by rly. S. 
of Sydney. It is a coal and coke 
centre. Soil from the Btdli area 
is used for making cricket pitches. 
Near by is Weber’s Lookout, a 
thriving tourist resort, on the 
picturesque Bulli Pass. Pop. 
(1947) 2,478. 

Bullinger) Heinkioh (1504-75). 
Swiss Protestant theologian. Born 
at Bremgarten, July 18, 1504, he 
studied at Cologne, accepted the 
Reformed doctrines, and became 
a pastor. He married an ex-nun 
in 1529, and in 1531, when 
Zwingli was killed in battle, suc- 
ceeded him as chief pastor at 
Zurich. He assisted in the pre- 
paration of the first Helvetic 
Confession, 1536, and was chiefly 
responsible for the second, 1666. 
He had considerable influence on 


reforming clergy in England, with 
many of whom he corresponded. 
His Rcformationsgcschichte (his- 
tory of Iho Reformation) was first 
])rinted 1838-40. Ho died at 
Zuri(‘h, Sept. 17, 1575. 

BuUmastiff. T)og which de- 
veloped from crossing the bulldog 
with the old English mastiff, in 
the first place to provide a good 
guard dog. Bui Imastiffs gradually 
increased in popularity, and were 
first recognized as a distimd. breed 
by the Kennel Club in 1 925. (Size, 
solidity, and strength are the 
characteristics of the breed, in 



BuUmastiff. A champion of the breed 


which dogs should measure 25-27 
ins, at the shoulder, and weigh 
110-130 lb., with corresponding 
ligures of 24-26 ins. and 90-110 lb. 
for bitches. Heads are large and 
square, and bodies powerful but 
not clumsy. The short dense coat 
may ho any shade of fawn or 
brindle. In character the hull- 
mastiff is alert, active, faithful, 
and reliahle, very affectionate 
wdth those it knows, and an 
excellent guard. 

BiiU-Roarer. Thin slat of wood, 
producing a very formidable noise 
when swumg rapidly w’ith a string. 
In Australia, covered with mystic 
emhlems, it is used by the abori- 
gines to warn women and children 
away from initiation ceremonies. 
There, as also in New CJninea, 
America, and W. Africa, it is used 
as a charm to produce wind and 
rain. In Sumatra and among the 
Bushmen it aids in driving cattle, 
a use t.raceahle in central Europe 
and Great Britain. Used not only 
in the Greek mysteries (where it 
was called rhombos) but also by 
Palaeolithic man, this ancient 
device is now in many lands a 
child’s toy. 

Bull Run. Small stream in 
Virginia, U.S.A., noted because 
around it two battles were fought 
during the American Civil War 
{g.v.), 

BuU Terrier. Strongly built, 
muscular, and active dog of 
medium size, possessing an oval 
shaped head wdth no “ stop,” the 



BuU Terrier. A champion specimen 


80 -calk'd doM ufaee, erect ears, and 
a strong muzzle. The back is 
short and strong, the chest broad. 
The colour is either white in 
Nvhich a trace of pigment on the 
head is not objected to, or coloured 
in which brindle should pre- 
dominate. The coat is short and 
smooth. 

The breed w^as made in England 
very early in the 19th century, 
from a cross of bulldog (then very 
different in appearance from the 
bulldog of today) with various 
terrier breeds. The result was 
later crossed with the old white 
English terrier (now extinct) to 
improve the appearance. In its 
early days the bull terrier, or hull 
and terrier as it was then called, 
was used in the rat pit, and in the 
brutal sport of dog fighting, on 
account of its indomitable courage. 

The bull terrier combines great 
toughness and courage with re- 
markable fidelity and a great 
capacity for affection. Like other 
powerful breeds, it needs firm but 
xind handling and discipline ; it 
is an ideal family dog. 

The miniature bull terrier should 
be an exact replica of its larger 
brother ; weight and size should 
not exceed 20 lb. and 14 ins. 
respectively, compared with 45 lb. 
and 20 to 21 ins. for the full size 
bull terrier. 

Bnll Trout. Name which was 
at one time supposed to differen- 
tiate a definite race of sea trout, 
but which seems in fact to have 
been applied merely to particu- 
larly large specimens of at least 
three different fish found in the 
British Isles : the grey trout (or 
round tail), the brown trout, and 
in some districts the salmon as 
well. The term is no longer much 
used. 

Billow, Berk HARD Heikrioh 
Martik Karl, Frikoe von (1849- 
1929). German statesman. Born 
at Klein-Flottbeck, Holstein, May 
3, 1849, and educated at the uni- 
versities of Lausanne, Leipzig, and 
Berlin, he volunteered for service 
in the army during the Franco- 
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Prince von Biilow, 
German statesman 


Prussian War, 1870-71. He joined 
the diplomatic service in 1873, 
served as junior secretary in the 
embassies at 
St. Petersburg 
and in 1877 at 
Vienna. He 
was also one 
of the officials 
of the Con- 
gress of Berlin 
in 1878. 

Biilow was 
first secret aiy 
at Paris, 1878- 
84, at St. Petersburg, 1884-88, 
minister at Bukarest, 1888-03, and 
snnbassador at Rome, 1893—07. 
Prom 1897 he was foreign secretary 
until in 1000 ajipointcd chancellor 
and president of l^russia in succes- 
sion to Prince Hohcnloho. Ho 
was made a prince of the Oennan 
Empire in 1905, and retired from 
the chancellorship in 1900. In 
1914 he was sent to Rome as 
ambassador, but failed in his 
efforts to prevent the entry of 
Italy into the First Great iVar. 
His Imperial Germany, Eng. trans. 
1914, rev. ed. 1916, is a defence of 
the policy of Germany, and con- 
tains his theories of autocratic rule. 
Living in Rome, he produced a 
huge autobiography, 1925-30. He 
died Oct. 28, 1929. 


Billow, PiUEDRicH Wilhelm, 
Baron VON (1755-1816}. Prussian 
soldier. He took a prominent part 
in the War of Liberation against 
the French, whom he defeated at 
Grossbeeren and Dennewitz in 
1813. He was conspicuous also at 
Leipzig in 1813, and his forces 
were the first section of Blucher’s 
army to join Wellington at Water- 
loo, in 1815. He died at Konigs- 
berg, Feb. 25, 1816. 

Biilow, Hans Guido von 
(1830-94). German pianist and 
conductor. Bom at Dresden, Jan. 
8, 1830, he read la^v at Leipzig, but 
turned his attention to music and 
studied under Wagner at Zurich 
and under Liszt at Weimar. In 
1853 he began a series of concert 
tours which made him famous as 
a pianist throughout Europe and 
N. America. He was teacher of 
music at Berlin 1855-64, con- 
ductor of the royal opera in Munich 
1864-69, and director of music 
to the duke of Meiningen 1880-85. 
From 1886 until his death at Cairo, 
Feb. 12, 1894, he was director of 
music at Hamburg. He edited Die 
Keue Zeitschrift fiir Muslim, was 
one of the first musicians to ac- 
claim Wagner’s genius, and was 
an authority on Beethoven, His 
fii'st wife w'as Cosima Liszt, who 
left him for Wagner ; his second 


wife was Marie Schanzer, the them heated in high -temperature 

furnaces until they combine to 
form calcium carbide. Treating 
the carbide with w'ater yields 
acetylene gas ; the acetylene pro- 
duces a thin liquid w'hich, mixed 
with hydi'oehloric acid, becomes 
clear, and upon exposure to the 
atmosphere turns into a yellow 
plastic with properties closely 
rescunbling those of raw' rubber. 
Biiiui was developed in Germany 
as a substitute for plantation 
rubber in 1935. It docs not 
dot,eriora,t(! from age or oxidation, 
is highly resistant to heat and oil ; 
and is eonsiflerably lighter than 
r(*aJ rubber. Buna’s disadvantage!- 
are its exceedingly high cost ; the 
laet that it (uin bo vulcanised 
only with great difficulty; and its 
lack of resist, anee to friction. 
/Vec Rubber : Hynthetic Rubber. 

Bunbury. Seaport and mun. 
town of W. Australia. Picturesquch’ 
placed on Koornbaimb Bay, 112 m, 
l>y rly. S. of Ikadh. it is a popular 
.sum nun* resort, and exports coal, 
tin, timbc'f, and agricultural pro- 
duct!. Fish tind birds, notably black 
swan, abound, i^op. (1954) 9,888. 

Bunbury, Sir Henry Edward 
(1778-1860). British soldier. Born 
April 4, 1778, son of the carica- 
turist, Htuiry William Bunbury, 
sea and fand. It expoifs timber, and edueaietl at Westminster, he 
grain, and vegetable oil, makes out (‘red tlu! army in 1795, was chief 
cloth, Lsilk, and pottery, and has of the statt at the battle of Maida, 
light cngineei'ing w'orks. Poi). 

(1951) 25,440. 

Bumble. Character in Dickens's 
novel, Oliver Twist. A pompous 
parish beadle, he is deprivt'd of bis 
position, and forced to take refuge 
with his W'ife in the workhouse in 
which they had tyrannised ovt‘r 
others. The w'ord bumbledom has 
become a synonym for inept 
parochial government. AVe Beadle. 

Bumble Bee. Large bee of the 
genus Bomlms. Bee Humble Bee. 

Bumboat. Broad, fiat boat used 
for selling small wares to ships 
lying in roadsteads or harbours. 

Bumping Race. Boat race in 
which the boats are rowed one 
behind the other, the aim of each 
being to touch or bump the one 
just in front. See Eights Week ; 

Lent Races ; May Week ; Torpids. 

Bima. Name formed from 
first syllables of 6Rtadiene and 
natrium (sodium) and given to a 
kind of synthetic rubber originally 
made from these substances. 

Sodium is no longer used, but the 
name is retained for artificial 
rubbers of the type, generally 
with the addition of some symbol 
indicating the exact composition. 

Buna is now made from lime- 
stone and coal pulverised and 


Galabna, in 1806, and durmg 
1809-16 under-soeretary of state 
for war. Knighted in 1815, he was 
appointed to convey to Napoleon 
the nt‘WH of his banishment to 
St. llt'lena. Whig M.F. for Derby, 
1830 '31, in his latter years he 
\vrol(! on historical subjects, and 
bi'caint* a pioneer of the volun- 
teer movt'ment. Ho died April 
13, 1860. His uncle, Sir Thomas 
(Jharles Bunbury, whom he suc- 
ceeded as 7th baronet in 1820, 
w'on the first Derby in 1780 with 
his chestnut colt Diornod. 

Bunbury, Henry William 
( 1750-1811 ). British earicatui'ist. 
The son of 8ir William Bunbury 

of MildenhaU, 
Suffolk, he wan 
educated a t 
W e a t m i n ster 
and S. Catha- 
rine’s Hall, 
Cambridge, 
and became 
equerry to the 
duke of York. 
His humorous 
drawings soon 
attracted pop- 
ular attention, especially the Hints 
to Bad Horsemen. He died at 

Mqv 1811 . 



Henry W. Bunbury, 
British artist 

Vaintlng &jy Lawrence 


actre.ss. (.'onfudt Lcitters, ed. St'ott 
Goddard, 3931. 

Bulrush {Schocnoj)lf‘ctu.s 

Perennial sedge of the family 
Cvperaceae. Of 
world-wide distri- 
bution, it is a tall 
marsh or water 
plant, witli ci’Gcp- 
ing rhizome aiul 
lea Hess or almost 
leafiess stems up 
to 8 ft. long and 
nearly 1 in. thick. 

The leaves cover 
the base of tlu' 
stern. In still water* 
they are short and 
keeled at the back ; 
in streams ranch 
longer and sti'ap- 
likc. At the summit of the stt'rri 
is a pair of leafy bracts fr'om whic.b 
a number of branches arise, oatdi 
ending in cluster's of ivd-br'own 
dowers. The spongy sterns are. used 
to make chair-s(‘ats, mats, anti 
baskets. Tlie reed-matte is s()int‘- 
times (tailed a bulrush. 

Bulbar. Tow'u of Bombay, 
India, in the Surat district. It is a 
port on the estuary of the Auranga , 
1 15 m. by rly. N. of Bombay, and 
is suitably placed for trade by both 
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Bunche, Ralph Johnson (b. 

iQ04^. American political scientist ^ 
and administrator. Born at. i 

Detroit, Aug. 7, | Mr|ij ni' IM v 

1904, the son y | 
of a Negro 
barber, and [ ^ 

educated at 
the university f 

of California O 

and Harvard, j|{7 . , 

Bunche was ! i 

assistant in 1 ! ^ 

the political R. J. Bunche, Ameri- 
science dept, can administrator 

of tire univ. of Calif. 1925-27, 

becoming instructor in the same 
subject at Howard univ., Wash- 
ington, D.O., 1028, where he was 
made professor in 19JS after 
travel in French West Africa and 
a period of study during 1080-37 
at the London School of Economics. 
In the Second Clreat Wai% he 
entered the office of strategic 
services, 1941, being head of the 
Africa section 1943-44, when ho 
went to the dept, of State. 

He was appointed director of the 
U.N. division of trusteeship in 
1940, his service there being 
interrupted 1948-49 when he 
served first under the U.N. 
Palestine mediator Count Beriia- 
dotte, then, after Bernadotto’s 
assassination, Sept. 17, 1948,^ as 
acting mediator in Palestine. 
Under his skilful handling, armis- 
tices were concluded between 
Israel and her Arab neighbours. 
For this work, Bunche was in 1950 
awarded the Nobel peace prize. 
In the same year ho became pro- 
fessor of government at Harvard. 

Buncrana. Urb. dist., market 
town and resort of co. Donegal, 
Irish republic. It is on Lough 
Sw’illy, 11 m. by rly. N.W. of Lon- 
donderry. It \ias a fine bathing 
beach, golf links, and remains of an 
ancient castle. Salmon and se^a fish- 
eries are important industries, ami 
trade is carried on in linen and farm 
produce. Pop. (1951) 3,045. 

Bund. German word, meaning 
a federation or union of states. 
The first bund of importance w'as 
the federation of the German 
states established in 1815. It in- 
cluded both Austria and l^russia, 
and -lasted until the war between 
these two Powers in 1860. After 
this the states of N. Germany, 
under the headship of Prussia, 
formed a new bund, the North 
German Confederation, but this 
functioned only until 1870. The 
German-Amorican Bund was a 
movement of Nazi sympathisers 
In the U.S.A., some of whom 
were arrested in 1940. See Ger- 
mans Abroad, 
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Bundaberg. River port and 
mnn. tow'u of (.'ook eo., Queensland, 
Australia. Situated 10 m. from the 
mouth of the Burnett river, 217 m. 
b}^ rly. N. of Brisbane, it is the 
cent-re of an important sugar- 
growing dist., and exports sugar, 
treacle, and timber. Other indus- 
tries arc briekmaking, brewing, 
ancl distilling. Pop. (1954) 19,980. 

Bundelkhand. Region of cen- 
tral fuel ill, an administrative divi- 
sion of Madhya Union, comprising 
4 flisti'icits, A.rca 8,859 m. 
Lying between the Jumna and the 
Ciiambal rivers, it i.s a fertile region 
of low bills and ](*vel plains ; it has 
iiun, cc)pp(n‘, and diamond mines. 
Pop. (1951) 1,270,322. 

The former Bundelkhand 
Agency, which absorbed the Ba- 
gliolkhand Agency in 1931, was 
divided, 1948-50, bctw'oen Uttar 
Union and Vindhya Union (itsc'lf 
absorbed in Madhya Union 1956). 
Tlu^ Buiidelas, the former rulers, 
began to aocpxiro pow'cr in the 14th 
c.entury, but camo into conflict 
with the Moghuls and eventually 
accepted service under them. In 
1729 they ojilisted Mahratta aid in 
rejecting Moghul rule. In 1802 
the territory was ceded to the 
British, but the area was a source 
of disafrcction until 1886 w'heii 
British Bundelkhand, area 11,600 
s((. m., was established. It coni- 
[irised more than 30 states ; the 
ii.q. was at Nowgong. 

Btindi. District and town ancl 
former state of India. The state, 
area 2,205 sq. m., was incorporated 
1948 in Rajasthan. It lay N.W. of 
the Charabal river. 

The Buiuli range, a double line 
of hills, runs S.W.-N.E. across 
the district, forming an almost 
impenetrable barrier pierced by 
four passes. District area 2,139 
I sq. m. Pop. (1951) 280,518. 

^ The town is picturesquely situ- 
ated in a striking gorge, suiTOund- 
‘ cd by forts. Immediately to tlie E. 

‘ is a great cliff, alt. 1,426 ft., with a 
small mosqno at the summit. 

' Pop. (1951) 22,697. 

1 BxiiLgalow (Hind, hangalah, be- 
L longing to Bengal). Originally 
. the name for the one-storeyed, ver- 
, andahed house in use by European 
L residents in India. In Great 
’ Britain the word means, strictly, 

, a dwelling-house planned entirely 
, on the ground floor ; but by an 
L extension of its meaning such a 
3 dwelling-house which also has 
) additional rooms in the roof space 
t is called a bungalow, or sometimes 
3 a semi-bungalow. As a permanent 
1 dwelling a bungalow is hardly less 
expensive to construct than a two- 
storey house of equivalent accom- 
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modation and having the same 
amenities, since the larger area 
covered, and certain increased 
expenses in connexion with the 
roof structure, generally outweigh 
such savings as the omission of a 
staircase and the lesser height 
of the walls. 

On the .score of convenience and 
general efficiency, the absence of 
a stairca.se has its advantages, but 
here again there arc .such con- 
siderations as the comparative 
lack of privacy and the “ airless - 
ness” of ground-floor bedrooms 
which may offset other advan- 
tages. Broadly speaking, a satis- 
factory bungalow demands much 
skill in its planning, plus a 
spaciousness of site, if it is to 
be free from some of the objections 
commonly made to this type of 
dwelling. Owing to the creation 
of many thousands of lightly con- 
structed box-like buildings of one 
storey — huddled together in too- 
close proximity, or dotted about 
in planless confusion — during the 
years 1920-30, the bungalow got 
a bad name; but it has its place 
in both permanent and semi- 
permanent schemes, and when 
designed by a qualified man to 
suit the site even the temporary 
dwellings may well satisfy both 
aesthetic and utilitarian needs. 
See House. 

Bungay. Urban district and 
market town of Suffolk, England. 
On the Wavenoy, 7 m. W. of 
Beccles, it is served bv rly- The 
town is neat and well built. Holy 
Trinity Church, Norman in style, 
has a round tower and contains 
numerous ancient rejics. The 
grammar school was founded 
late in the 16th century, and the 
market place contains an ancient 
octagonal cross. There was a 
considerable transit trade by 
means of the Waveney, but this 
has lapsed. The river, here 
spanned by two bridges, com- 
municates with Norwich, Beccles, 
Yarmouth, and Lowestoft. The 
town was largely reduced by fire 
in 1688, but traces remain of the 
ancient castle of the Bigods, earls 
of Norfolk. The land was granted 
by William I in 1075 to Roger 
Bigod, who came over from Nor- 
mandy in 1066. Bungay has large 
printing works and flour mills, 
and an annual race meeting. Mar- 
ketday.Thurs. Pop. (1951) 3,531, 

BiinliUl Fields. PubUo garden 
and old cemetery in the Finsbury 
district of London. The earUevSt 
mention of Bunhill occurs in lool, 

; Xn the field was let by the City 

, Corporation to a man named 
TindaL who made a cemetery of 

R3 
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it ; but it seems to have been iden- 
tical with Bone Hill, where male- 
factors were buried in the reign of 
Elizabeth I. 

Bimia, Ivan Alexeyevich 
(1870-1953). Russian poet. Born 
at Voronezh, Oct. 22, 1870, he 
was educated at the gymnasium 
at Elets, and at 19 became a local 
government clerk, working in turn 
at Kharkov, Orel, and Poltava. 
He published a first volume of 
verse at 21, and became known for 
his translations of B;^Ton, Tenny- 
son, and Longfellow, winning the 
Pushkin prize with a translation of 
Hiawatha. He travelled in the 
Balkans, the Levant, Egypt, N. 
Africa, and Ceylon, and spent the 
wdnters of 1911-14 in Capri with 
Gorky. Ho published several 
novels, some of which appeared in 
Eng. trans., e.g. the first part of 
the autobiographical life of Arse- 
niev, trans. as The Well of Days, 
1933. An English translation of 
his reminiscences, Memories and 
Portraits, appeared in 1951. He 
received the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture in 1933. From 1919 he lived 
in Paris, where he died Nov. 7, 1 953. 

Bonion (Ital. bicgnonc, projec- 
tion). Swelling over the head of 
the first metatarsal bone of 
the great toe. It is generally 
caused by wearing too short a 
shoe with too high a heel. An 
inflamed bunion causes acute 
pain, and may become the seat 
of suppuration. Treatment is to 
remove all pressure from the 
area, and to apply hot fomenta- 
tions, with iodised ointment. It is 
useless to place pads of cotton- 
wool between the toes, as the 
powerful muscles of the great toe 
ignore them. In severe cases sur- 
gical removal of part of the joint 
is completely successful 

Bunker. Receptacle for con- 
taining materials such as coal and 
ore. The spaces below deck for 
the storage of coal-fired steam- 
ships are called bunkers. Bunkers 
may be of almost any shape and 
size, and are usually constructed 
of timber, steel, or reinforced 
concrete. A hopper bunker is 
one which at its lower extremity 
is fitted with doors winch may be 
opened to discharge contents into 
wagons etc. 

The following is a brief descrip- 
tion of a steel suspension hopper 
bunker 200 ft. long, designed to 
contain 10,000 tons of coal. The 
supports consist of two rows of 
steel stanchions supporting plate 
girders, from which the bunker 
plating depends. In cross section 
the latter approximates to a 
parabolic curve, so that when the 


bunker is full all the bunker plating 
is in tension, and hangs from the 
top girders. The ends consist of 
vertical plating stiffened by hori- 
zontal girders. Coal is deposited 
by means of grabs or buckets 
travelling on an overhead trans- 
porter. Along the bottom, midway 
between the tAVO rows of stan- 
chions, hopper doors arc provided 
at intervals of 10 ft., under which 
two railway tracks arc laid. A lino 
of wagons is shunted in position 
under the hoppers, the doors arc 
op-ened, and coal is discharged until 
the wagons are full. In some 
bunkers autoiiiatic weighing scales 
arc provided for checking the 
material delivered. 

Bunker. Dec]? narrow trench 
with a cover of earth supported 
on branches or planks and nsed by 
troo])s in action as individual pro- 
tection against bombing and shell- 
fire. A more elaborate type of 
bunker was built of reinforced 
concrete to serve as an air-raiid 
shelter. During the Russian attack 
on Berlin in 1045, Hitler Hheltcr(‘d 
in a concrete bunker in the grounds 
of the chancellcxy. 

Bunker Hill, Battle of. First 
big battle in the American War 
of Independence, fought June 17, 
1775. Bunker Kill and Breed’s 
Hill arc in Charlestown (now i)art 
of Boston), commanding Boston 
proper, Avliich the English leader, 
General Gage, desired to secure'. 
iSincc th(^ encounter at Lexington 
(q.r.) in April, Gage had remaincid 
in Charlestown awaiting rcinforc^e- 
ments from England. On the 
night of Juno 16 a paiffy of 
American militia about 1,200 
strong forestalled bis intentif)n of 
moving against Boston by seizing 
Breed’s Hill, which ihey mistook 
for the higher elevation of the twm. 

This hill the Americans hastily 
fortified, and behind their works 
they were able to ignore the lire 
from the British warships in the 
harbour. General Gage thereupon 
ordered a body of infantry, about 
2,000 strong, to advance up the 
hill, in order to drive away the foe. 
They had almost reached the 
American position when thc'ir 
ranks were thinned by a steady 
fire. They re-formed, hoAvever, but 
a second assault was ccpially un- 
availing. A third attack was then 
arranged, and this, being more 
skilfully conducted, ended in the 
defeat of the Americans, who, their 
ammunition exhausted, were forced 
to retreat, which they did in good 
order. The English lost 226 killed 
and 828 wounded and missing. 
The losses of the colonists were 
about 450 Jailed and wounded. 


The battle was actually 
fought on Breed’s Hill, but is 
always called Bunker Hill. See 
American Independence, War of. 

Bunkum on Buncombe. Ameri- 
can term introduced into British 
politics to denote disingenuous 
oratory or action dictated solely 
by a desire for popularity ; hence, 
specious trickery, or humbug gen- 
erally. It originated in the debate 
which resulted in the Missouri 
Compromise, when b’elix Walker, 
whoKc^ (listriet included Buncombe 
eouiffy, N. (Jarolina, insisted on 
malring a long and irrelevant 
H])eceh on the plea that the electors 
of his district would he clisap- 
poiuted if Im did not “ make a 
speech for Buncombe.” 

Bunn, Alfred (1796-1860). 
British theatrical manager. Known 
as “ the poet Btum,” although his 
name was a by-word for insolence, 
ignorance, and vulgarity, ho was 
manager of Drury Lane during 
1833-48. Ho was continuously 
quarrelling with his actors, and 
Macready assaulted Ifim in his 
own room. Ho produced the 
principal operas of Balfe, the lib- 
retti of which he himself translated. 
In The Stug(^ Before and Behind 
the Curtain, 1840, ho describes his 
exporic'ue.es, but the best account 
is in W. C. Macrcady’s Diaries, 
('d. W. Toynbee, 1912. Bunn died 
at iioulogne, Dec. 20, 1860. 

Bunny, John (1863-191 5). U.8. 
film actor. After some years in 
t^omii! opera and on the music hall 
stage ho became famous as one of 
the earliest stars of the screen. His 
enormous girth and infectious 
geniality were the mainstay of 
many early lilrn comedies, usually 
farces of suburban misadventure, 
in many of which ho was partnered 
by Flora Finch, a comic actress as 
thin and angular in figure as 
Bunny was fat. Ho also appeared 
with some artistic success as Pick- 
wick in some early short, films 
baaed on extracts from Dickens’s 
book. Ho died April 26, 1915. 

Bunsen, Christian KarlJosias, 
Baron von (1701-1860). German 
dii)lomatiHt and scholar. Bom at 
Korbach in Waldeck, Aug. 25, 1791, 
ho studied at the universities of 
Marburg, Ghttingcn, Munich, and 
Ooponhagen. Ho was Bocrotary to 
tho Prussian embassy at Rome, 
1818-24, and ambassador at Rome 
1 824-38. After two years at Berne 
he became Prussian ambassador to 
Groat Britain, and resided in Lon- 
don 1841-54, being created^ a 
baron on his rotiremont. He died 
at Bonn, Nov. 28, 1860. 

Ho failed to persuade Frederick 
William of Prussia to displace the 
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emperor of Austria as head of the 
German confederation, and urged 
the king to join France and Britain 
against Russia in the Crimean 
War. On Prussia remaining neutral 
in 1854, Bunsen’s resignation was 
accepted. His writings include 
Hippolytus and His Age, Eng. 
trans. 1852 ; Outlines of the Philo- 
sophy of Universal History, Eng. 
trans. 1854 ; and a number of 
books on Evangelical religion. 

Of his five sons three held 
official appointments in Germany, 
while Henry (1818“55) became a 
Church of England clergyman, 
and Ernest (1819-1003) wrote on 
comparative religion. A grand- 
son, Maurice de Bunsen (1852- 
1932), who was ambassador at 
Madrid during 1906-13, and at 
Vienna during 1913-14, was 
knighted 1905, and made a baronet 
on retiring, 1919. 

Bunsen, Robket Wilhklm 
Eberhar d (1811-99). German 
chemist. Born at Gottingen, 

March 31, 1811, 
and educated at 
Gottingen Uni- 
versity, ho sue,- 
ceeded Wohler 
in 1836 as pro- 
fessor of chem- 

I Polytechnic 

I BlHMdli School, Casscl. 

In 1852 ho took 
the professor- 
ship of chemis- 
try at Heidelberg, remaining there 
until his death, Aug. 16, 1899. 

His investigation of the prop(*r- 
ties of the cacodyl series of arsenic 
compounds nearly cost him his 
life. He discovered caesium and 
rubidium, and devised a method of 
separating yttrium and erbium. 
With ICirchhoff he discovered the 
method of spectrum analysis. His 
name is also connected with the 
Bunsen cell and Bunsen burner. 

Bunseii Burner. Burner for 
coal gas, invented by R. W. Bun- 
sen. Atmospheric air is admitted 
by apertures at the base of the 
burner tube, the gas being intro- 
duced by a smaller tube concentric 
with the outer one. The incoming 
gas entrains air which mixes with 
the gas, and the mixture burns at 
the top of the largo tube with a 
very hot, non-lurainous flame, A 
regulating sleeve fitting loosely 
on the outer tube enables the air- 
holes to be closed more or less, to 
regulate the amount of air which 
enters. The bunsen burner is used 
as a convenient source of heat in 
chemical laboratories, workshops, 
and the like. The principle was 



Robert W. Bunsen, 
German chemist 


applied to the incandescent gas 
mantle-burner for lighting, and is 
nil integral feature of gas boiling 
burners, cooking appliances, etc, " 

Bunsen Cell. Two-fluid prim- 
ary coll consisting of a carbon rod 
in a porous pot which is surrounded 
by a cylinder of zinc, the whole 
contained in a jar. The porous pot 
contains strong nitric acid and the 
outer jar dilute sulphuric acid. The 
Bunsen cell, invented by R. W. 
Bunsen, gives an e.m.f. of nearly 2 
volts ; it is no longer much used. 

Bunt OR Stinking Smut {TUletia 
Fungoid pest of wheat, 
spread by microscopic spores, 
ilusting the seed corn with organo- 
mercury dressings is a preventive. 

Bunter, Billy. Fictitious 
characitor in a series of popular 
stories for boys written by Frank 
Richards ” (Charles Hamilton, 
f). 1875) and published weekly in 
the Magnet library during 1908- 
1039), later in occasional separate 
publications. Bunter, grossly fat, 
spectaoled, greedy, and mean, is 
the perpetual butt of the other boys 
at Greyfriars school, a figure of 
derisive fun, remembered with 
affection by countless readers long 
since grown to manhood. 

Bunter Beds. Red sandstones 
and pebble beds of from 1,000 ft. fo 
3,000 ft. in thickness. They fomi 
the lower portion of the Triassic 
rooks of Great Britain, and occupy 
considerable areas in Devon, 
Lancashire, ^ and the Midlands, 
being one of the chief water-bear- 
ing deposits from which many 
lai'ge Midland towns obtain their 
supply of water. In Devon the 
Bunter beds contain the Budleigh 
ftalterton pebble bed ; in the Mid- 
lands they consist of a mottled 
sandstone layer above and below 
a central pebble bed. 

Buxitiug {Emberiza). The name 
given to a number of small birds 
allied to the finches. Among them 
arc the reed bunting, yellow-ham- 
mer, and ortolan. The Lapland 
bunting and snow bunting belong 
to other genera, 

Bunii]^. Light durable woollen 
fabric used for making flags ; also a 
flag or flags, especially ships’ flags. 
In the British navy the regulation 
width of bunting is 9 in. The word 
may come from High German bunt, 
variegated, or from an old word 
bunt, to sift, the terms bunt and 
bunting being used locally in Great 
Britain by flour millers for the 
process of boulting or sifting meal, 
and the cloth used for sifting. 

Bunting, Jabez (1779-1858). 
One of the founders of Methodisrii. 
Bom at Manchester, May 13, 1779, 


bunyan 

he became a Methodist preacher 
when nineteen years old. It was 
largely due to him that, after the 
death of 'W esley, Methodism estab- 
lished itself as a separate body in 
England. He was president of the 
conference in 1820, 1828, 1836, 
and 1844, secretary of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society for 
twenty years, and president of the 
college for training ministers. He 
died in London, June 16, 1858. 
Consult Life, T. P. Bunting, 1859. 

Bunting, Sir Percy William 
(1836-1911). British social re- 
former. Grandson of Dr. Jabez 
Bunting, he was born at Ratcliffe, 
near Manchester, Feb. 1, 1836,' 
educated at Owens College, Man- 
chester, and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, and was called to the 
bar in 1862. He edited The 
Methodist Times, 1902-7 ; The 
Contemporary Review, 1882-1911; 
and helped to found the National 
Vigilance Association, Leys School, 
Cambridge, West London Mission, 
and National Free Church Council. 
He was knighted in 1908 and died 
on July 22, 1911. 

Buntingford. Town of Hert- 
fordahme, England. It stands on 
the Rib, 17 m. N. of Hertford, on 
the railway. Malting and the 
manufacture of leather are carried 
on. Pop. (1951) 1,452. 

Buuyan, John (1628-88). Eng- ' 
lish author and preacher. Bom at 
Elstow, Bedfordshire, where his 
family had 
long resided, 
he was bap- 
tized Nov. 3o; 

1628. He at- 
tended the 
parish school, 
worked at his 
father’s trade 
as a tinker, 
and took part 
in the Civil 
War, 1644-45, 

serving probably in the Parliament' 
ary army. In 1648 he married. 
His wife’s dowry consisted of two 
books, The Plain Man’s Pathway 
to Heaven, and The Practice of 
Piety, tbfe reading of which con- 
tributed to his conversion a few 
years later. He not only cured 
himself of profane language — ap- 
parently Ills worst failing — but 
with puritan fervour abandoned 
dancing and bell-ringing, to which 
he had been addicted* 

Joining a nonconformist denom- 
ination in Bedford, 1653, he be- 
came a recognized preacher, 1667, 
and was convicted in 1660 under 
the law that forbade unauthorised 
preachingi As he steadily refused 
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to renounce the right to preach he 
spent the next twelve years in Bed- 
ford county gaol. Bor the first five 
years he was allowed considerable 
liberty. The remaining years were 
mainly spent in reading, \^'ritmg, 
and making tagged thread laces, 
by the sale of which he helped to 
support his second wife and child- 
ren. In gaol he closely studied the 
Bible and Foxe’s Book of Mart^ws, 
and wrote Grace Abountling to the 
Chief of Sinners, 166(1, and other 
works. He was released under the 
Declaration of Indulgence in 
1672, when he became pastor of a 
new meeting-house in Bedford. 

Bunyan underwent a second im- 
prisonment probably in 1677, and 
it was during this "that he began 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, The rest 
of his life was devoted to preach- 
ing, writing (his books number 
about sixty), and religious contro- 
versy. Returning from Reading, 
whither he had gone to plead the 
cause of a son with an angry father, 
he caught a chill while riding 
through a storm, and died Aug. 31, 
1688, in the house of a friend at 
Snow Hill, London. He was buried 
in Bnnhill Fields. A statue and 
other memorials of him are at Bed- 
ford, and in 1912 a Bunyan win- 
dow was dedicated to his~ memory 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Of Ids literary works The Pil- 
grim’s Progress is immeasurably 
the greatest. It is an English 
classic, written in admirably clear 
prose, and a model for all who 
would have a command of the 
language. Part 1 appeared in 
1678; II, 1684. Within ten years 
1(X),000 copies of the work had 
been distributed ; its subsequent 
circulation has probably been 
second only to that of the Bible, 
Of his numerous other works, 
three are outstanding : The Holy 
War, 1682, an allegory of the 
struggle between sin and religion ; 
The Life and Death of Mr. Badman, 
1680; and the autobiographical 
Grace Abounding, 1666. 

Bibliography. Life and Times, 
John Brown, 1930 ; J.B., Mech- 

anick Preacher, W. Y. Tindall, 
1935; J.B., Maker of Myths, J. 
Lindsay, 1937 ; Bunyan Calling : 
A Voice from the 17th Century, 
M, P. Willcocks, 1943. 

Bimzlau (Pol. Boleslawice). 
Town of Silesia, placed under 
Polish administration in 1945. 
On the Bober, 27 m. by rly. W. of 
Liegnitz (Legnica), it lies in a 
district where copper, quartzite, 
fire-clay, and marble are worked, 
and manufactures cement. The 
town was devastated in the Second 
Great War, its pop. declining from 
22,455 (1939) to 3,145 (1946). 



Buoy. Floating object moored 
to a sea, river, or harbour bed as 
an aid to navigation. Buoys 
vurc used lo mark channels or 
fairways and to indicate tlu* 
position of something bcmeaih tlu^ 
surface of the water such as a 
shoal, reef, wreck, or a fixed 
anchorage. Although primitive' 
types, often merely lloaiing blocks 
of wood, were used from tlu' 
earliest times as an aid to naviga- 
tion, the first serious etfort to 
mark a river was not made until 
1538, when buoys were anehored 
in the Thames as warnings to 
pilots. By the end of the century 
most harbour and river authorities 
in England had adopteal some sys- 
tem of buoying, and many coastal 
dangers to sliipping had been 
marked by buovs. Tliese authori- 
tics, however, employed types 
and colours individual to them- 


on the port sirlo arc flat-topped 
and known as can buovs. They 
are, painted in eithor^ed and 
wliiii' or black and white chequer 
or, occasionally, in vi'rtical stripes' 
Dangi'i-s and obstructions in mid- 
channel a, re marked by spherical 
l)uo}'s painted with rings and 
stripes, and carrying a pole with a 
mark on lop ; a diamond if the 



selves, and there was no uniformity 
in buoying until 1883, when a con- 
ference of nautical authorities in 
Great Britain decided to adopt 
a uniform system. Ultimately 
Trinity House was by Act 

of l^arliament made res])oiisihlo 
for the upkec‘p and administration 
of all navigational buoys in 
England and Wales and given 
Certain statutory jurisdiction re- 
garding buoys in Scotland, Ireland, 
the Channel Islands, and Gibraltar. 

The channel or fairway into a 
port or river is generally marked 
by a double lino of buoys. 'Those 
on the starboard on entering an' 
V OT^i c al in shape, though 
the sides may bo cither straight 
or rounded, and oi’e painted one 
colour, either red or black. Those 



Buoy. Painting a cone buoy Sor use 
in the Bristol Channel 




Buoy. Three shapes. 1. Cone, foi 
starboard side oS a channel. 2. Can, 
lor port side. 3. Spherical, indica- 
ting danger in mid-channel 


obstruction is in the outer channel, 
a triangle if in th(' inner channel. 

Thi' ])ositiou of a wreck is 
indicat(‘(i by a green buoy with the 
word Wri'c.k ]jaiuted on it. The 
sanies colour is used for buoys 
marking the end of telegraph 
cables, the word Telegraph being 
paint(‘d on them. Buoys employed 
l)y the Admiralty for marking the 
limits of min(‘li(‘l(ls are painted 
in ^ green and white horizontal 
stripea. Boom-defence buoys are 
Hpht'rieal in shape, weigh 5 cwt., 
and arc ])ainted black. 

Various types of buoys are used 
to mark reefs and shoals off the 
coast or in river estuaries and 
harbour entrance's. Many of these 
are fittc'd with lights, bells, or 
whistles to give warning at night 
or in fog. A bell-buoy' is in the 
shape of a half-sphere and about 
8 ft. in diameter. The bell is fixed 
in an iron or steel framewmk and 
Hiii'uek by clappers. The Courtenay 
whistling buoy consists of a steel 
cone surmounted by a large deep- 
i'Oned whistle. A tube projects 
into the sea to a depth of 30 ft., 
where the water is not much 
affectc'd by surface undulation ; 
the column of water in the tube acts 
like a piston and compresses the 
air which passes through valves 
into a smaller pipe where it 
impinges on the edge of the 
whistle. Buoys lighted by com- 
pressed gas were first used on the 
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Clyde in 1880. The lamp is made 
to" flash or oecnll by means of a 
valve worked by the flow of 
gas. 

A recent development is the 
radio beacon buoy for direction 
finding. This is fitted with a short- 
wave radio transmitter which 
automatically broadcasts aped lie 
signals on predetermined wave- 
lengths. {See Direction Finding.) 
Navigational buoys are usually 
held in position by a mooring 
chain attached to a flat iron 
sinker \ occasionally by mushroom 
anchors. There arc over 1,000 
navigational buoys round the 
coast of Great Britain. In war- 
time they come under the control 
of the Admiralty, though Trinity 
House is responsible for upkeep. 

Mooring buoys, attaclu'd to 
heavy sinkers, are provided for 
ships awaiting berths or loading 
and discharging from lighters. 
They are usually spherical in 
shape and surmounted by ^ an 
iron ring, to which the ship’s 
mooring cable is made fast. 
Anchor buoys are much smalku’ 
and filled with cjork. They are 
attached to an anchor htdore it 
is released from a ship, and warn 
other sMps from casting anchor 
in such a spot that cables nr’ght 
become cntangl 'd. 

A Dan buov is used bv dc'ep-sea 
fishermen to mark the ])osition of 
trawls which may break adrift. 
Small disk buoys of cork are 
employed by lobster fishermen to 
indicate the position of their pots. 
A nun buoy is placed to mark a 
spot where underwater work is 
in progress, such as surveying or 
marine engineering, with div(‘rH 
at work. Mark buoys arc carried 
by cable-repair shi^JS and put 
down as soon as the vessel reaches 
the position of a fault in the cable. 
Yellow buoys show the alighting 
areas at fljdng boat stations. 
Early in the Second Great War 
the R.A.F. moored rescue buoys 
at many points round the British 
coast over which air combats took 
place with fair regularity. The 
rescue buoy was boat-shaped and 
30 ft. in length ; it had a water- 
tight cabin containing a primus 
stove, food, drinks, first-aid outfit, 
dry clothing, and signalling appa- 
ratus. Air-Sea Rescue and illus. 
See also Lifebuoy ; Navigation. 

Buoyancy. Power of a body to 
float on the surface of a liqirid. 
The weight of the whole body 
must be less than the weight of 
the volume of liquid it can 
displace when fully immersed. 
The difference of the weights is 
called the reserve of buoyancy. 


Buran. Strong north-east wind Burbage, Rich.-ved (1567-1619,). 
which blows over the stepx)es of English actor. The son of James 
Russia and C'eiitral Asia. It Burbage, be made his first appear- 
occurs most frequently in winter, ance at his 
when it is very cold and raises a Shoreditch, as 
c-loud of fine dry snow. A very n boy. He 
violent buran is called a poorga. joined the earl 
Burao. Township of British Leicester’s 
Sornalilaml, East Africa. Situated company of 
1)0 m. S.S.E. of Berbera, with wliicli players, later 
it is connecited by trunk road, it is known as the 
the junction of the main routes to earl of Derby’s 
the E. and S.E. of the protectorate, company, then 
A tra.ding and wattu'ing centre, it the lord 
serves a lai'ge area to whie.h the chamberlain’s 
nomadic tiibes return with their company. He 
Kto(*lc during the dry winter season : created all the 
water is obtained from wells and greater parts 
gravity- fed from a tower. Burao, written by 
the administrative h.q. of the dist., contemporary 
has a hospital and boarding school, mention 

and a landing-ground for aircraft, with Shakespeare refers to Christ- 
Pop. (1955 est.") 10,000. 1^94, when he and two other 

Burbage, James (d. 1597). members of his company, William 

English actor. Ho came of a Hert- Kempe and William Shakespeare, 
fordshire family, and was a joiner were summoned to act in two inter- 
before he went on the stage. His ludes before Queen Elizabeth I at, 
name first occurs as an actor in a Greenwich Palace on Dec. 27 and 
patent to the earl of Leicester’s 28. He excelled as a tragedian, his 
players dated Mav 7, 1574. In greatest Shakespearian characters 
1577, having obtained a 21 years’ being Hamlet, Othello, Richard III, 
lease of houses and land between '^nd Lear. He also took leading 
Finsbury Fields and Shoreditch, he parts in the dramas of Kyd, Mars- 
built on part of this site the first ton, Webster, and Ben Jonson. 
Englishtheatrc,calledTheThcatrc. He died March 13, 1619 (N.S.). 
In 1596 he secured a large house Burbage also had some reputation 
in Blackfriars and converted this as a painter, 
into the Blackfriars Theatre. A Burbank, Luther (1849-1926). 
Year a fter his death the fabric of American market gardener and ex- 
tho Shoreditch theatre was re- perimenter in plant breeding by hy- 
moved to Baukside, Southwark, bridisation and selection who XHO- 
and re-erected as the Globe. duced the loganberry, the seedless 


father’s theatre, 



Richard Burbage, 
English actor 

SeJj-portratt in Dulwich 
Gallery 

dramatists. The 
of his association 



Buoy. X. Bell buoy. 2. Whistling buoy. 3. Buoy indicating the position 
o! a wreck. 4. Light buoy which flashes its warning signal. 5. Watch 
buoy moored near a lightship. 6. “Nun” buoy indicating that under-water 

work is in progress 


orange, the stoneless plum, and 
the giant, white, and thornless 
blackberries. Born March 7, 1849, 
at Lancaster, Mass., the son of a 
farmer, he carried out during 1875- 
93 many thousands of experiments 
at his nursery at Santa Rosa, 
California. Of the innumerable 
new plants he produced he selected 
for development only those which 
seemed best to him. Besides the 
fruits mentioned, he produced the 
Shasta daisy, a thornless cactus 
suitable for cattle food, and a much 
improved potato suited to Massa- 
chusetts conditions. He died 
April 11, 1926. Consult Life, H. S. 
Williams, 1915. 

The town of Burbank in Cali- 
fornia (pop., 1950, 78,577) is 
named after him. 

Btirbidge, Sm Richard (1847- 
1917). British business man. 
Born in Wiltshire in March, 1847, 
he served an apprenticeship in the 
grocery trade in London, and in 
1866 started business on his own 
account. He became general 
manager of William Whiteleys in 
1882 and in 1890 managing 
director of Harrods stores. He 
sat on government committees 
during the First Great War, and 
was chairman of the committee 
on the Royal Aircraft factory. 
Created a baronet in 1916, he 
died in London, May 31, 1917. 

His son, Richard Woodman 
Burbidge (1872-1945), was asso- 
ciated with Harrods from 1893. 
During the First Great War he 
was a member of the ministry of 
Munitions’ staff investigation com- 
mittee, and also helped to provide 
relief for Rumanian refugees. He 
succeeded his father as second 
bt. and became chairman of Har- 
rods in 1921. Hedied Junes, 1945. 

Burbot {Lota Iota). Fresh-water 
fish belonging to the cod family. 
It is often called the eelpout {q.v.). 

Brarchiello (c. 1404-48). Italian 
satirical poet. Bom at Florence, 
where his barber’s shop became a 
meeting -place for artists and men 
of letters of the city, he composed 
numerous burlesque sonnets alia 
coda (with a “ tail ” or tag of 
three lines added to the regular 14), 
written in 15th century Florentine 
slang. After living in poVorty at 
Siena, he died at Rome. His real 
name was Domenico di Giovanni, 
Biirckel, Josef (1895-1945). 
German administrator. He be- 
came known as commissar for the 
Saar plebiscite which in 1935 re- 
turned that province to Germany, 
His ruthless methods while 
Gauleiter (governor) there under 
Hitler recommended him for the 
task of making Austria a Nazi 


state after 1938. He organized 
the suppression of Socialists and 
the massacre of Jews. Replaced 
by von Schirach in 1940, he was 
transferred to Lorraine as Gauleiter 
on the fall of France and gained 
an ugl3^ reputation for deporting 
workers and finding hostages. 
He died Sept. 29, 1945. 

Burckbardt, Jakob (1818-97). 
Swiss art historian. His monu- 
menta] work Die Kultur der 
Renaissance in Italien (Renais- 
sance civilization in Italy), pub- 
lished in 1860, had a profound 
influence on historical method. 
Born at Basel, May 25, 1818, he 
was professor of history at Basel 
1849 -93 (with a break of two years 
at Zurich). His lectures on the 
philosophy of history (published 
posthumously in 1905) greatly 
influenced Nietzsche. Der Cicerone, 
a critical guide to Italian art, 
appeared in 1855. He died Aug. 8, 
1897. His collected works were pub. 
in 14 vols., 1929-34. A new ed. of 
The Civilization of the Renaissance 
in Italy was published in English. 
1944 ; and in 1949 appeared an 
English translation of his Die 
Kultur Zeit Constantins der Gros- 
sen (civilization of the time of 
Constantine the Great). 

Burckbardt, John Lewis 
(1784-1817). Swiss traveller, the 
first European to enter Mecca. 
Born at Lausanne, he was educated 
at Leipzig and Gottingen. He 
came to England in 1806, studied 
Arabic in London and Cambridge, 
gained the support of Sir Joseph 
Banks and others, and in 1809 
set out on African exploration. 
Di.sgui8ed as an Indian trader, he 
lived at Aleppo for more than two 
years, in 1812 crossed into Egypt, 
explored the Nile valley to the 
frontiers of Dongola, and reached 
Suakin in 1814. Passing as a 
Muslim, he made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and visited Medina. He 
died at Cairo, Oct. 15, 1817, and 
was buried in the Mahomedan 
cemetery under his adopted name 
of Ibrahim ibn Abdallah, He 
left his collection of 800 oriental 
MSS. to Cambridge University 
library. His accounts of his travels 
were published posthumously. 

Burdekin. River of N.E. 
Queensland, Australia. Rising in 
Seaview range, it flows past 
Charters Towers and Ravenswood, 
and empties into Upstart Bay. 
It is 440m. long. Heavy floodsin its 
upperreaches cause untold damage; 
but its fertile delta area is important 
to the prosperity of N. Queensland. 
Works for irrigation, hydro-electric 
power, and flood mitigation were 
undertaken in the 1950s. 



Burdett, Sir Francis (1770- 
1844). British politician. Born 
Jan. 25, 1770, he was educated at 
Westminster 
and Oxford. In ' 

1793 he married 
Sophia, daught- 
er of the banker, 

Thomas Coutts. 

In 1796 he was 
. elected M.P.for 
Boroughbridge 

and ill 1 707 __ 

succeeded his Sir Francis Burdett, 
grandfather as British politician ’ 
5th b a r O n 0 t • bv Lawrence 

For the next 40 years he was a 
courageous advocate of parlia- 
montaiy reform, prison reform, 
and freedom of speech. Elected 
M.P. for Middlesex, 1802, after 
heavy litigation he was declared 
unseated in 1806. During 1807- 
37 he was Radical M.P. for West- 
mi luster, and during that period 
was twice imprisoned on political 
charges. He sat as Conservative 
M.P. for N. Wilts from 1837 until 
bis death, Jan. 23, 1844. The 
Baroness Burdott-Coutts {vJ.) was 
bis youngest daughter. CotisuUUfe 
and Times, M, W. Patterson, 1931. 

Bxirdett, 8ir Henry Charles 
(1847-1920). British publicist and 
statistician. Born March 18, 1847, 
after serving as superintendent 
of hospitals at Birmingham and 
Greenwich, he was in 1880-98 
secretary of the share and loan de- 
partment of the vStock Exchange. 
In that connexion he edited 
th(i various volumes known as 
Burdett’s Oflkual Intelligence of 
British, Ameri(uxn, and Foreign 
Securities, hut ho is hotter known 
for his hospital work. Ho founded 
and long calited The Hospital, had 
much to do with the inception of 
various hospital funds, and edited 
the works of referenoo known, as 
Burdett’s .Hospitals and Charities 
and Bnrdott’fl Hospitals and 
Asylums of tho World. Knighted 
in 1807, he died April 29, 1920. 

Burdett- Coutts , Angela Geor- 
gina Biirdett-Cohtts, Baroness 
(1814-1906). British philanthropist. 

She was bom 
April 21, 1814, 
youngest 
daughter of 
Sir Francis 
Burdett, son- 
in-law of 
Thomas 
Coutts, the 
banker. In 
Baroness Burdett- 1837 she in- 

cally the whole 
of the enormous fortune made by 
her grandfather the banker, under 
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the will oi the duchess of St. 
Albans (the popular actress, Har- 
riot Mellon), Thomas Coutts's 
second wife. . Created a peeress 
in 1871, in 1872 she was the first 
woman to receive the freedom of 
the city of London. In 1881 she 
married William Lehman Ashmead- 
Bartlett (1851-1921), who took the 
name of Burdett-Coutta. She died 
Dec. 30, 1906, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

She was a generous patron of the 
arts, and her interest in social, edu- 
cational, and religious objects was 
lifelong She built churches and 
schools, endowed and founded 
colonial bishoprics, supported mis- 
sions, hospitals, homes, and other 
causes, spent vast sums on im- 
proving conditions in E. London, 
and aroused public attention to 
the need for more humane treat- 
ment of animals. In many of her 
enterprises she was advised and 
often privately assisted by Charles 
Dickens, who was a close friend. 
Consult Life, C. B. Patterson, 1953 ; 
Dickens’s Letters to Angela Bur- 
dett-Coutts, 1841-65, ed. E. John- 
ston, 1953. 

Burdock. Coarse biennial herb 
{Arctium lappa) of the family 
Compositae. It is a native of 
Europe and N. 
and W. Asia. 

The lower 
leaves are 1 ft. 
across, heart- 
shaped, and 
densely coated 
with white 
cotton-like 
hairs on the 
underside. The 
stem is about Burdock or. common 
4 ft., with bienmal herb 

lance-shaped leaves, and termi- 
nates in branches which bear 
spherical thistlc-like flower-heads 
closely invested with innumerable 
slender, stifi bracts ending in 
hooked points. The seeds are 
Ragged off by their hooks catching 
in the fur of animals or the 
clothes of man, and are in this 
way disseminated widely. The 
young shoots were formerly cooked 
and eaten for rheumatism. Bur- 
dock is cultivated in Japan as a 
vegetable under the name of 
gobo, and also used medicinally. 



Burdon-Sanderson, Sir John 
Scott (1828-1905). British physi- 
ologist. Bom at Jesmond, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Dec. 21, 1828, he 
graduated M.D. at Edinburgh, and 
afterwards studied under Claude 
Bernard in Paris. In 1853 he 
was appointed registrar and lec- 
timer to S. Mary’s Hospital, Pad- 
dington, and in 1856 rpiedical o^^ce?: 


to the parish. Made inspector 
under the privy council, ho in- 
augurated the experimental study 
of contagious and infectious dis- 
eases, cattle plague, tuberculosis, 
and corebro-spinal meningitis, and 
in 1869 proved conclusively the 
relationship of particular microbes 
to specific diseases. 

In 1870 he resigned his appoint- 
ments for scientific research, and 
for 12 years held professorships 
of physiology at London univer- 
sity. In 1882 he became the first 
Waynflete professor of physiology, 
and between 1895-1903 was regius 
professor of medicine at Oxford. 
He insisted tliat experimental 
research was necessary in patho- 
logy. Croonian lecturer to the 
Royal Society, 1867, 1877, 1899, 
president of the British Associa- 
tion, 1893, he was created a 
baronet in 1899 and died at Oxford, 
Nov. 23, 1905. Consult Memoir, 
G. Burdon-Sanderson, 1911. 

Burdur. Town, of Turkey-in- 
Asia, capital of a vilayet of the 
same name. The towm lies a few 
miles from the salt lake, Burdur 
Gol, and 67 m. N.N.W. of Antalya. 
It has linen factories and tanner- 
ies. Pop. (1950) vilayet, 136,359 ; 
town, 14,901. 

Bur d wan. See Bard wan. 

Bure. River of Norfolk, Eng- 
land. Rising near Hindolvcston, it 
flows S.E. and joins the Yaro at 
Yarmouth. It is 60 m. long, and 
is navigable to Aylsham. 

Bureau (Old Er. hiireU baize). 
Form of writing desk, formerly 
also called a secretary, introduced 
in the reign of Louis XIV. Bur- 
eaux are compound pieces of fur- 
niture, the base being a chest of 
drawers, the middle portion pro- 
vi<led with a slanting ledge, hinged 
at base, and opening out to form a 
writing desk, revealing a nest of 
small drawers or niches. Above 
this a piece is sometimes added, 
consisting of bookcase or nest of 
large pigeonholes, enclosed by 



Bureau or secretary of marquetry 
work. French style of Louis XY 


glazed or panelled doors. An 18th 
century example of red lacquer 
with gold and silver embellish- 
ments is in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, S. Kensington. 

Bv an association of ideas bureau 

%i 

came to mean an office or depart- 
ment, c.g. a bureau de change, and 
in the United Kingdom of late 
years there have sprung up labour, 
information, and other bureaux. 

Bureaucracy (Fr. bureau, writ- 
ing desk ; Gr. kratein, to rule). 
Political term meaning government 
by officials. The word and the 
cognate term bureaucrat, have 
acquired a somewhat derogatory 
significance as implying govern- 
ment by officials w'ho have an 
excessive regard for the import- 
ance of their departmental func- 
tions, to the prejudice of both state 
and individual. See Administra- 
tive Law. 

Bureau of Current Affairs. 

Name adopted by the former Army 
Bureau of Current Affairs {q.v,) 
when administration 
by the Carnegie 


over 


CCM 

0- 

1 — 

2 — 
a— 

4 — 

5- 

6 - 
7 — 
8 -, 
9 — 

lo- 
ll — 
12 — 
13- 
1 +- 

15- 

16- 
17 — 
18- 

1,3 — 
20 — 


in 1946, 
was taken 
Trust. 

Burette (French, cruet- bottle). 
Cylindrical glass tube, of varying 
diameter, upon which is engraved 
a scale in cubic centi- 
metres and sub- divisions 
indicating the fluid con- 
tents of the instrument. 

The top of the burette 
is preferably finished off 
like a small funnel, and 
the lower end is consider- 
ably narrowed and fitted 
with either a glass tap or 
a short length of rubber 
tubing upon which presses 
a brass pinch-cock. The 
zero of the graduations 
on the burette is at the 
upper end, so that when 
liquid is allowed to escape 
from the tap or pinch- 
cock, the amount can be 
read off on the scale. 

The burette is used in 
the volumetric system of 
analysis. The liquid in 
the burette is made to 
contain a definite amount 
of a reagent in each cubic 
centimetre, so that if this 
is an acid, such as sul- 
phuric acid, and the liquid 
to be tested is an alkali, 
it is an easy matter to 
calculate the amount of 
alkali present hy noting 
the quantity of acid 
exactly to neutralise the solution. 

Biixford, Town of Oxford- 
shire, England. It is on the 
Windrush, 17 m, W. of Oxford. 
It has beautiful old houses and 


40 — 
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Burford. Looking down the main street o£ this small 
picturesque town in Oxfordshire 


such as the Roval 
Thames, have 
the crown in 
tlieir hnrgec. *SVc 

B ii r g e r, 

G O T T F R I ED 
August (1747- 
4 ) . G e r in a n 
[)Oe't. Born Dec. 
3 1, 1747, at 

Molmerswende, 
near Halbiuvs Lad t, 
the son of a 
Lutheran minis- 
ter, he was eclu- 


inns and a fine church of S. John cated at Halle and at Gottingen. 


the Baptist (Norman, E.E., and 
Perp.). The grammar school is 
16 th century. Speaker Lent hall 
died at Burford Priory in 1662. 
Pop. (1951) 855. Consult' Burfoi'd, 
Past and Present, M. S. Gretton, 
rev. ed., 1945. 


A student of Shakespeare and a 
member of the Giittingen Hain or 
poets’ union, he edited the organ 
of that movement, Her Musen- 
almanach, from 1778 until his 
death at Gottingen, June 8, 1794. 
In Der Musenalmanach, in 1773, 


Burg. Town of E. Germany, in his Lenore appeared, a ballad 
the Magdeburg district. It is on translated by Seott into English 
the river Ihle, 15 m. by rly. N.E and by the eldcT Dumas into 
of Magdeburg. Prom the 12th French. 


century it has been noted for 
clothmaking, an industry fostered 
in the 17th century by Walloon 
and other refugees. It manu- 
factures also boots and shoes, 
gloves, starch, and bricks, and 
trades in agricultural produce. 
Pop. (e.st.) 24,000. 

Burgage Tenant. An ancle ni 
form of land holding in Engli.sli 
boroughs. The return made to 
the lord was a money payment, 
not, as with most other tenures, 
the rendering of services. It was 
a freehold tenure. 


Burger,W ILHAM Soil alk ( 1852- 
1918). Boer politician and soldier. 
Born at Lydenburg, E. 4’ransvaul, 
he entered po- 
litical life as a 1^*; ' 
member of the i 

Transvaal ex- jMsfe ^ ll>.! ' 

eeutive. He " A .T',''' 

was a leader in ^ 

the Bouth Afri- 
can War of 
1899 - 1902 , 
taking part in 
the siege of W.Schalk Burger. 

1 • i. r Boer politician 

Ladvsmith, 





W. Schalk Burger. 
Boer politician 


Burgas or Bourgas. Port oi and was for some time in command 
Bulgaria, capital of a province of of the forces surrounding the town, 
the same name. On the Gulf of At the head of his commando he 


Burgas, a fiord -like arm of the 
Black Sea, it lies about 55 m. S.W. 
of Varna (Stalin), and is the ter- 
minus of a rly. connecting it with 
Sofia on the W. and Edirne on the 
S.W. It has a commodious har- 
bour with an anchorage in the 
roadstead of from 4 to 6 fathoms. 
It exports grain, wool, butter, and 
agricultural products, and imports 
raw materials and machinery. 
Local manufactures include sugar, 
soap, and textiles ; and there are 
engineering plants, and salt works 
based on the saline deposits on the 
shore of the region. Pop. (1946) 
43,684. 

^ Burgee. Small flag ending in 
either a point or a swallow-tail. 
Each yachting club has its own 
burgee. The club flag is pointed, 
but the burgees of the commodore 
and the vice-commodore are swal- 
low, tailed. Only the Royal Yacht 
Squadron may fly the white ensign, 
but some of the other royal clubs. 


fought at Spion Kop and Paarde- 
plaats. When Krugei' lied to 
Europe, Burger became acting 
president. He was one of the Boer 
delegates at the Verecniging Con- 
ference in 1902, wTien he urged the 
acceptance of the British terms. 
He represented the Transvaal in the 
Senate until his death in Dec.. 1918. 

Burgers, Thomas FRANgoia 
(1834-81 ). President of the Trans- 
vaal. Born in Cape Colony, and 
trained in theology at Utrecht, he 
was a minister of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church for eight years at 
Hanover, Cape Colony. Elected 
president of the Transvaal in 1872, 
he failed in his plan for a railway 
from Delagoa Bay to the interior 
in 1875, and was unsuccessful in 
his war against Sikukuni, a native 
chief, in 1876. Owing to the dis- 
orderly and insolvent condition of 
the country he agreed to the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal to Great 
Britain by Sir Thoophilus ShepstoRc 


in 1877. He was pensioned bv the 
Ihitish gov(‘rnment, retiring to 
Hanovt'r, and died Dec. 9, 1881 
Bpges, William (1827-81). 
British architect, a prominent 
figure in the “Gothic Revival,” 
best remembered for his restora- 
tion.s and adaptations in the 
medieval style. He was born in 
London D(v. 2, 1827. 8. Finbar’s 
cathedral, Cork, 1863-70, is his 
principal building; others of note 
were the caThedral at Brisbane, 
Queensland, 1850; the speech 
room at Ha,iTow school, 1877 ; 
and his own curious house in 
Melbury Road, Kensington, where 
ho lived an eccentric life on 
medieval lines and where he died 
Apj'il 20, 1881. Ho was also a 
wator-colouri.st of distinction. 

Burgess, Thomas William 
( 1 872-1950). British swimmer and 
the sc.cond man to swim the 
English Channel. Born at Rother- 
ham, Yorles, Juno 15, 1872, he 
settled in Paris wdion a young man 
and established a succjossful motor- 
car tire business there. A keen 
swimmer, Burgess made 15 at- 
tempts to swim tile English Chan- 
nel before suciceeding. Entering 
the wa.ter at 1 1.15 a. in. on Sept, 5, 
1911, iu‘ar Dover, he touched 
bottom E. of (lape Grisnez at 9.50 
iK'xt morning. The di.stance was 
39.J m., imu-eascHl to nearly 60 m. 
beeanso he drifted with varying 
currents. Burgi^ss, who married a 
Frenchwoman, remained in Paris 
until his death in July, 1950. 

Burgess Hill. Urban dist. of 
Sussex, England. It is 9 m N. of 
Brighton, on the oloctrio rly. 
The church of 8. John, built in 
1863, is in the Early English style. 
0hi(4‘ industries aro brick, pottery, 
and tile making ; an annual sheep 
fair is held. Fop. (1951) 8,524. 

Burgh. Scottish equivalent of 
the Lnglish word borough. Royal 
burghs (70 in 1707) received their 
chartiu’s from a king ; burghs of 
regality and burglia of barony were 
dependent on some lord, bishop, or 
baron, although the king had 
certain rights of jurisdiction or 
regalities. The royal burghs had 
gn^ater independence, but today 
the throe classes are usually 
grouped together, as the difference 
disappeared with the abolition of 
hereditary jurisdictions in 1747. 

Two newcu’ classea arose after 
1832 ; parliamentary burghs, those 
which then obtained the right ot 
sending a member to parliament, 
or of uniting with others to do so ; 
and police burghs, places that have 
grown in importance since the 
passing of the Police Act of 1850. 
They obtained the right to elect 
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a council to look after the drainage, 
lighting, etc., of their towii,^ in- 
cluding all that is meant in Scot- 
land by the word police. Since 
the 12th century commissioners 
from the older burghs have held a 
yearly convention in Edinburgh, 
ind since 1879 parliamentary 
burghs have also been represented. 

The burghs of Scotland were re- 
formed in 1833, their present 
method of government being then 
introduced, but a few alterations 
were made by later acts. This 
method includes the election of a 
corporation to manage the burgh’s 
affairs, consisting of councillors 
who are elected by the ratcpayeis 
and of bailies elected by the coun- 
cillors. Burghs are large ” (poi>. 
20,000 or over) or “ small.” 

Burgh, Hubert de (d. 1243). 
Chief justiciar of England. _Ho was 
chamberlain to King John in 1201, 
and after gallant service in Nor- 
mandy was on the king’s side at 
Runnymede, and was made one 
of the conservators of Magna 
Carta. In the same year, 1215, 
he was appointed justiciar. He 
is said to have been for some time 
custodian of Arthur of Brittany. 
In 1217 Hubert gained the first 
notable English victory at sea, 
destroying the bulk of a French 
fleet off Dover. Except for the 
regent, William Marshall, carl ol 
Pembroke, Hubert was the fore- 
most man in England during the 
minority of Henry HI, and for 
some years after it ended. In 
1227 he was created earl of Kent. 
Later he was involved in strife 
with many of the nobles and w'as 
outlawed by Henry III, 1232, but 
reconciled to him, 1234. Hubert 
died May 12, 1243, and was buried 
in the Blackfriars religious house 
which he had richly endowed. 

Burghers. In general the term 
burgher was once synonymous 
with burgess. But, in particular, 
burghers was the name given to 
members of the Associate or 
Burgher Synod in Scotland in the 
18th century. Members of this 
synod of Scottish Presbyterians, 
though they had seceded from the 
main body on the question of 
patronage, still took the burgess 
oath to maintain the religion 
authorised by the laws of the realm. 
To this oath the anti -burghers 
objected on the ground that, hav- 
ing seceded from the established 
kirk, they could not consistently 
regard it as “ the true religion ” 
mentioned in the oath. The anti- 
burghers formed themselves into 
the general associate synod. Both 
syiiods, after being further divided, 
drew together again, increased in 


membership, and became in 1847 state, and in 1551 was knighted, 
the United Presbyterian Church. During Mary’s reign he conformed 
Burghersdorp. Towm of the to Catholicism, and accompanied 
Cape of Good Hope province, S. the mission that brought Cardinal 
Africa. It is close to Stormberg Pole to England as papal legate. 
Spruit, 4,650 ft. high, 39 m, by rly. In 1553 he had signed the docu- 


ment which nominated Lady Jane 
Grey as Edward Vi’s successor, 
but he claimed to have done so 
only as a witness. In 1558 he 
remained out of parliament, and 
was in communication with the 
Princess Elizabeth, •w^hose 


con- 


S.W. of Aliwal North, and near 
the rly. junction for Bethulie. It 
is an important market towm. 

Pop. (1951) 6,159. 

Burghers of Calais, The. A 
group of heroic bronze statuary by 
Auguste Rodin commissioned by 
the people of Calais in 1886, and fidence he gained, 
erected in front of the town hall in On her accession Elizabeth 
1895. It represents the six leading made him her secretary of state, 
townsmen who yielded the keys to and until his death he remained 
Edward III of England after his her most trusted adviser. He 
siege of 1340-47. Angered by a shared her conviction that while 
stout eleven months’ resistance, Philip II of Spain could not afford 
Edward commanded them to to force war upon England, war 
appear clad only in their shirts. W’as inevitable, and that the longer 
Froissart tells how they came it was deferred the better would 
expecting death, and how Queen be EnglaiuTs chance of a decisive 
Philippa knelt to her husband and victory. England’s security lay 
persuaded him to spare them, in national prosperity, assured by 
Rodin was asked to provide one sound and popular administration 
figure only, that of the leader at home, by restoration of financial 
Eustachc de St. Pierre, but equilibrium, by maintaining in 
Froissart’s story so inspired him Scotland the ascendancy of the 
that he insisted on producing the Protestant party, which would 
complete group for the fee agreed always look to England for sup- 
upon for the statue of Euatache. port, and by assisting the Pro- 
The six statues are separate, testants of the Netherlands and 
and diHi)ute arose betw^een sculp- France, who were antagonistic to 
tor and townspeople as to their Spain. 

pedestal and grouping. In 1915 In England, from 1570, he 
replicas of the set were unveiled worked for the extermination of 
in the Victoria Tower Gardens, Roman Catholicism. After the 
London, on a plinth 15 ft. high, defeat of the Armada the policy of 
as specified by Rodin himself; ElizabethancIBurghleyw'asdirec- 
this group was in 1956 moved to a ted to humbling rather than 
plinth 3 ft. 3 ins. high in a different crushing the Spanish power, which 
part of the same garden. The they wished to retain as a counter- 
sculptor’s first intention had been poise to France. At the same time 
to place the Calais statues in they encouraged raids on Spanish 
single file almost at ground level, commerce. Cecil never dominated 
Burghley or Burleigh, Wil- Elizabeth, who went her own way, 
LIAM Cecil, Ist Baron (1520-98). secure of his loyalty, always con- 


English statesman, the principal 

minister of 
Elizabeth I. 
Born at 
Bourne, Lin- 


fident that her ovm dexterity 
would be supported by his solid 
sagacity. 

Created Baron Burghley in 1571, 
and K.G. in 1572, he was lord high 
colnshire. Sept, treasurer from 1572 until his death, 
13, 1520, the Aug. 4, 1598. He was buried in 
son of Richard Westminster Abbey. He devoted 
Cecil of Burgh- much time and money to beautify- 
ley,Northamp- ing Burghley House ; Theobalds, 
tonshire, at one in Hertfordshire, which his son 
time sheriff of exchanged for Hatfield ; and Cecil 
Rutland, Wil- House, in the Strand. His eldest 
liam Cecil w^as son, Thomas, was created Earl of 
educated at Stamford and Gran- Exeter in 1605, and the barony 
tham schools, and St. John’s was merged in this title. Another 
College, Cambridge. son, Robert, succeeded his father 

In 1548 he entered public life as as the queen’s chief adviser, and 
secretary to the Protector Somer- became Earl of Salisbury, 
set, and on his master’s fall was Burghley, David George 
imprisoned for two months in the Bbownlow Cecil, Lord (b, 1905). 
Tower of London. A year later he For this British athlete, see 
returned to office as secretary of Exeter, 6th marquess of. 



William Cecil, 

Ist Baron Burghley 
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Burghs, Convention OF. Meet- dwelling-house, actually to break 
ing held every April in Edinburgh some part of the house, e.g. to 
of representatives from the royal, break a window pane ; but also to 
parliamentary, and police burghs lift the latch of a shut door ; to 
of Scotland to discuss matters push still farther open a window 
affecting their common interests, partly open ; to be let into a house 
It dates from the 12th century, by a confederate who opens a door 
and is believed to have been first or window for the purpose. It is 
summoned by David I (reigned not lawful to kill a burglar’, except 
1124-53). At first it consisted of in self-defence ; but it is lawful to 
commissioners or deputies from protect one’s family or propci’ty 
the four principal towns of Scot- by force, using only sindr Ibi’co as is 
land — Edinburgh, Stirling, Ber- necessary, 
wick, and Roxburgh ; 
the number W'as later 
increased until in 1707 
it represented 70 burghs. 

The treaty of Union 
specifically reserved to 
the burghs all their 
rights. See also under 
Burgh. 

Burgin, Geokge 
BroW'N (1856-1944). 

British writer. Born at 
Croydon, Jan. 15, 1856, 
he went to Canada as a 
young man, sendng an 
apprenticeship in jour- 
nalism in Montreal. 

After having spent some 
time in Asia Minor with 
Baker Pasha (Valentine 
Baker — q.v.), he settled 
in London and devoted 
himself to writing. His 
first book, His Lordship 
and Others, appeared in 
1894, and 40 years later 
he had written over 100. 

His later works, mostly 
autobiographical, 
include Memoirs of a 

Clubman, 1921 ■; Many Memories, Burgomaster (Dutch burac.. 
1^0.’ More Memories, meester). Title of the chief niauis- 

19^. He died June 20, 1944. trate of a Dutch, German, or Bel- 

^*'0 offloo iioarly 

HANS (1473-1551). German artist corresponds to that of mayor iii 
best known for his engravings England and provost in Scotland, 

Am influence of with the difference that the Cer- 

Albracht mrer, under whom he man burgomaster is a paid oflicial. 
studied. Born at Augsburg, he Burgomaster of Stilemonde, 
ranks high among European illus- The. Tragedy by the Belgian 
trative artists, part icMarly in the playwright Maurice Maeterlinck. 

^ triumphs Written in 1918, it portrays a small 

mili^ T Belgian town at the start of the 

mihan I. His prints, chiefly exe- First Great War. The action oon- 
cuted on wood, were designed with cerns the an'est of the buigo- 

T. ru 1 »]J3ter as a hostage by a Genmxn 
Ut officer long affianced to the burgo- 

brea^ng and entering into a dwell- master’s daughter. 

Burgon, John William (1813- 
6a m., G.M.T., withmtenttocom- 1888). British divine. Born at 
mit a felony therein ; or breaking Smyrna (Izmir), Aug. 21, 1813 ho 
out of a dwellmg-house during was educated at Worcester Ool- 
those hours after havmg commit- lege, Oxford, became fellow^ of 
ed a felony therem or after having Oriel, and in 1863 vicar of S 

felonvth^eh^ to commit a Mary’s, Oxford. In 1875 he was 

telony therein. The maximum pun- appointed dean of Chichester 

islment IS inipnsonment for life, where he died Aug, 4, 1888 Bur- 

Breaking is an elastic term. It gon published fives of Twelve 
IS not only breakhag in (or out of) a Good Men, 1888. 



Burgos. Facade of the cathedral, which took 300 
years to build. The towers were completed in 1458 


Biwgos. Province of N. Spain 
Mainly mountainous, it is traversed 
by the Cantabrian Mts. and water 
vd by the Ebro and Douro ri^Js 
ami their afiluents. Its climate is 
severe a]id its soil poor, except in 
the Ebro valley. Gold, silver 
copper, lead, coal, salt, sulphate of 
soda, and china-clay occur. Merino 
sheep and goats arc reared. Area 
5,535 s(j. m. Pop. (1952) 400,002 
Burgos. City of Spain, capital 
ol the prov. ol the sajiie name, and 
ancient capital of Castile. On the 
nv(‘r ArlanzOn, 130 m. N. of 
Madrid (230 m. by the Irun-Paris 
yly*)’ it i‘^ situated on a bleak hill, 
2, / 85 ft. high, and has a long, cold 
winter and scorching summer. It 
iH a communications centre, with 
(loiir and paper mills, distiUeries, 
a, ml a vari(4y of manufactures in- 
cluding woollen and leather goods 
fertilisers, and chocolate ; it 
tra,<l('s in agricniltural produce 

Pop. (1952) 74,345. 

A ^ city of grciat historical and 
architectural interest, it is the 
Heat of an archbishopric ; the 
magnificent Gothic cathedral, be- 
gun ill 1221 and completed in the 
16th century, has many richly 
sculptured medieval tombs and 
other treasures. The Cid Cam- 
peador, Spain’s national hero, who 
belonged to Burgos, is buried here, 
lu Hnd jiround tho city arc luauy 
other incdicval churches, monas- 
terioH, and mansions. The sculp- 
tured Arco do .Santa Maria was 
built in honour of Charles V. The 
castle, now ruined, was the scene 
of th(^ marriage of Edward I of 
England and Eleanor of Castile. 

Burgos was traditionally found- 
ed in 884, and wm cajatal of the 
united kingdoms of Leon and 
Castile until superseded by Toledo 
in 1087.^ It was sacked by the 
hronoh in 1808, and four times 
unsuccessfully besieged by Wel- 
lington before ho took it in 18 li 
B^goyne, John (1722-92). 
British soldier, dramatist, and 
politician, nicknamed “Gentleman 

Johnny.” Bkirn 
Fob, 24, 1722, 
at Sutton Park, 
Bedfordshire, 
and educated 
at Westmin- 
ster, he entered 
the army in 
1740. During 
1758-62 he 
saw service at 
Cherbourg, at 
St, Malo, and in Portugal. From 
1768 he was M.P. for Preston, and 
in 1775 his play. The Maid of the 
Oaks, W'as produced by Garrick at 
Drury Lane. 



John Burgoyne, 
British soldier 
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Sir John Burgoyne, 
British soldier 


In 1777 he was sent to Canada 
^th instructions to join forces 
with Howe in the state of New 
York. His army was badly equipped 
and much under sti*onf5th) and 
though he took Ticonderoga he 
was compelled to surrender with 
aU his force to General Gatos at 
Saratoga. On his return to England 
be defended himself in Parliament 
and in a number of pamphlets, 
went over to the Wliigi^, and on," 
gaged in dramatic writing. His 
comedy, The Heiress, 178b, achieved 
success. He died Juno 1792, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
F.M. Sii’ John Burgoyne (v.i.) was 
his illegitimate son. 

Burgoyne, 8m John Fox (1782- 
1871). British military engineer 
who advised Lord Baglan during 
■' ■ ^ Crimean 

War. An illo- 
gitimato son of 
General John 
Burgoyne 
ho was 
born July 24, 
1782, and en- 
tered the Royal 
E n g i T\ 0 0 r s , 
1708. He ser- 
ved in tlio Pen- 
insular War, 
1808-13, and in 1814 in the W'ar 
with America, 1812-14. Inspector- 
general of fortifications, 1845--68, 
he played a conspicuous part in 
the Crimea, and was much criticised 
for the strategy of the approach 
to Sevastopol. He was made a 
baronet in 1856, constable of the 
Tower of London in 1863, and a 
field marshal in 1868. Ho died in 
London, Oct. 7, 1871. 

BuTCTave. Title of an impor- 
tant official in Germany during the 
Middle Ages and later. It means 
count of the borough or town 
(Burggraf) as opposed to land- 
grave {Landgraf)^ count of the 
country or land. Burgraves were 
originally the protectors of the 
towns. For centuries members 
of the Hohenzollern family were 
burgraves of Nuremberg. 

Burgundians. T’rehch faction 
which came into existence about 
1396, its opponents being the 
Orleanista or Armagnacs. The 
struggle between the two parties — 
iihe Burgundians, led by Duke 
Philip the Bold and from 1404-19 
by John the Fearless, and their 
rivals who followed the house of 
Orleans— was for supremacy in 
France, and only ended in 1436, 
when Philip the Good of Burgundy 
signed the treaty of Arras with 
Charles VII of France. From 1420 
the Burgundians had supported 
the English cause against tixe 
French. Stt France : History. 


Burgundy. Name applied at 
different times to different districts, 
kingdoms, duchies, and counties in 
the E. and S.E. of France and the 
adjacent parts of Switzerland. 
Roughly speaking, all the Bur- 
gundies, ten in number, were in the 
neighbourhood of the valleys of the 
Rhone and the SaOno, and around 
the cities of Dijon, Besanc^on, 
Genova, Lyons, Arles, and Vienne. 

The name comes from the Bur- 
gundians, a Teutonic tribe living 
at one time between the Odor and 
the Vistula. Moving W., they 
settled round Worms ; then, mi- 
grating S., they founded about 400 
a kingdom which extended along 
the valleys of the Rh6no and the 
Sa6ne from Dijon to the sea. This 
was the first Burgundy ; it lasted 
until 634, when it was destroyed 
by the Franks. The second Bur- 
gundy, smaller and dependent on 
the Franks, was in the same region, 
and only endured for about 60 years. 

Burgundy was part of the wide 
lands ruled by Charlemagne, and 
when these were divided it was 
partitioned between the emperor 
Lothair and Charles the Bald in 843. 
About 880, when throughout the 
dying empire of Charlemagne inde- 
dopendont princes were springing 
up, a certain Boso founded a king- 
dom which was called the kiimdom 
of Burgundy or Provence, It in- 
cluded Provence, part of Savoy, and 
the land between the Sa6no and the 
Jura mis. About ten years later 
another Burgundy was founded to 
the N. of the former, and as the two 
wore separated by the Jura they are 
sometimes called Cisjurane and 
Transjurane Burgundy. 

The Kingdom ol Arles 
In 937 these two Burgundies 
were tinited under one ruler. In 
1032 its king died childless, leaving 
it to the German king, Conrad 11. 
The French objected to this and 
the count of Champagne appeared 
as a rival, but Conrad was strong 
enough to conquer the greater part 
of it. Thus this Burgundy became 
part of Germany, and its crown 
was one of the four worn by the 
medieval emperors, four of whom 
were crowned kings of Burgundy. 
The kingdom is often called, from 
the name of its capital, the kingdom 
of Arles. In the 16th and 16th 
centuries a considerable part of 
this Burgundy became part of 
France, who sBcured more of it 
when Savoy was annexed ifi 1861. 
Part is now included in Switzerland. 

There were no more Burgtmdihn 
kingdoms, but the name was per- 
petuated by duchies ahd counties 
under the overlordship of the kings 
of France and Germany. The 
first of these was composed df 
lands now part of Switiierlaiid, but 


it had passed away before 1400. 
More notable is the free county of 
Burgundy, Franche Comte, at first 
that part of the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy or Arles between the SaOne 
and the Jura, but later much larger. 

It dates from the 9th century and 
its capital was Besan§on. From 
1384 to 1477 it was ruled by the 
dukes of Burgundy and formed 
part of the Empire. Louis XIV 
seized it, and in 1679 it was for- 
mally ceded to France. It now 
forms the departments of Jura, 
Doubs, and Haute-Sa6ne. Before 
the 14th century there was a land- 
graviate of Burgundy and later a 
circle of Burgundy, one of the 
circles into which Germany was 
divided by Charles V. This in- 
cluded not only Franche Comtd, 
but also the Netherlands. 

Charles the Bold 

Of all the Burgundies the most 
important was the great duchy 
ruled in the 15th century by Philip 
the Good and Charles the Bold. 
This originated in 1032, when that 
part of the kingdom of Burgundy 
which remained part of France 
was made into a duchy and given 
by Henry II to his brother Robert. 
It lay around Dijon, being the 
northern part of the old kingdom. 
Robert’s successors ruled it as 
vassals of the French kings until 
the extinction of the family in 
1361. In 1363 King John II gave 
the vacant duchy to his younger 
son, Philip, called the Bold, and 
twenty years later this duke se- 
cured Franche Comtd and Flan- 
ders. He became as strong as the 
king of France, to whom both he 
and' his son, John the Fearless, were 
very troublesome. In John’s time 
France was distracted by the civil 
war between the Burgundians 
and the Orleanista or Armagnacs, 
and in 1420 Philip the Good made 
an alliance with England. 

Under these dukes Burgundy 
continued to expand, and in 1435 
Philip was i awarded with more 
lands for deserting England. Un- 
der him Burgundy was prosperous, 
and he is the founder of the famous 
Order of the Golden Fleece, really a 
Burgundian institution. The next 
duke was his son, Charles the Bold, 
the rival of Louis XI of France. 
His unsuccessful design was to 
make Burgundy into a kingdom. 

Charles left an only daughter, 
Mary, arid there was much trouble 
abodt the disposal of his great 
inheritance. Asserting his claim 
aA overlord, Louis XI took posses- 
sion of Burgundy; as a reply, 
Mary married Maximilian, the 
future emperor, who prepared to 
defend his wife’s rights. In 1482 
Mary died and Louis obtained 
the Duchy of Burgundy, but 
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FrancheComtewenttoMaximilian. Burial Laws Ammdmeut Act, No buil.hng may be erected on a 
Tims Burgundy’s independent 1S80, provided that, on proper disused bunal ground except for 
Senee came to an end i hence- notice, a burial may take place tlic purpo.so ot enlarging a church 
foS it was merely part of on consecrated ground without or other p ace of worship unless 
BrlTe bein^first a province, and the C. of E. or indeed any service, the grouml has been sold under 
the RevXtion divided into The executors of a deceased person the antbonty ot pari, ament, 
departments For a Ions time it responsible for disposing ot Burial Customs. Usages and 

departments. i i o his body. Every inhabitant of a rites associated with the disposal of 

parish or anyone who dies tbert'in the dead. The primal custom was 
IS entitled to bo buried in the doubtless some form of deposition 
parish burial ground. upon air. , . 

Persons who, in the words ol The body may he laid m the 


had its own assembly of estates 
which met at Dijon, where also a 
<parUm.€nt sat. The name, hut 
nothing eLse, was revived in 1082, 
when Louis XIV made his grand- 
son duke of Burgundy 


the Book of Common Prayer, have jungle, l(‘af-c‘overcd or earth- 


inav. wi. „ .r ill 1 Ml j 

Oeueric name of died “■ unbaptized or excomimmi- covered, extmided upon a lull-top 


body may bo swung hammock- 
wise hetwecu two poles, as in 
Nyasa. Exi)osure may he dictated 
by the geographic conditions, as 


mtion for sufferers from anaemia. Until siueiue^^ ^ 

TteregL of Cote d’Or produces buried in the highway impaled m Oc-utral Australia and among the 
the St the general incUnation with a stake. The Act of 1880 l akotivs and Yakuts ; tins is some- 
of these hills befng S.W—tho best enabled them to lie in consecrated tnne.s reserved for honorifio use m 
asnect for maturing the grapes, ground. In early times burials m the Aiidainaus and Assam. The 
Sudfes rrfeither white or led, took place within the chiircli liodv mav be swung hammock- 
but the red predominate. AU are itself and even today imrsons ot 
characterised by rich flavour, fair importance may bo 

alcoholic strength (from 19 to 22 church, e.g'. Wcstmiiister Abbey. ^ o' * r 4.1 j: 

o e rvood keem-nv powers, and fine The increasing pop. in the Iflth among the Hanioycds on the frozp 
hououet Chief among white bur- century made new burial grounds tundra, or designed to secure desie- 
Bun&eMrursault,Ghahli3,and necessLy and Acts enabled then, cation before interment, as among 
Crachet: The chief red burgun- to be obtained by gift or purchase, tho Gilyak. Exposure to wild 
dies are • Beaune, Chambertin, Companies wore also formed to animals upon th(i steppes, as 
Clos-deVougeot. Nuits, Pommard, provide cemeteries ; ti.ey wore a.nong thcMinoient heyth.ans wm 
R ichehourg, Eomanee, Saiitenay, carried on for profit, no person adopted by /oioastoi, and is 
and Volnay. The chief export having a right to_ bo buried there retained in tlie 1 arseo towers of 

centre for burgundies is Beaune, merely as tho inhabitant of a 
Burgundy Mixture. Liquid parish. These ccinetcrics wen^ 
for the destruction of fungus, some- provided with a statutory code by 
times called soda Bordeaux mix- the Cemeteries Clauses Act, 1847. 
tore. Of French origin, it is a solu- _ Burial Acts _ _ 

tion of copper sulphate and sodium The Burial Acts, beginning IBo^, _ .• i i 

carbonate and should be applied introduced a new system under hbation bowl. , j.- -x 

carbonate, ana ^ ^ Oave-burial is of high antiquity. 


silence {ihikhnim). After the dead 
have been unfleshed by birds, the 
bones are swept half-yearly into 
the central pits. In Tibet the 
skull of a body oaten by vultures 
is valued for use as a precious 


The. siniultancous use of caves for 
habitation and sepulture gave way 
to the consetu’ation of separate 
roek-shcliiTH for iniierment. Caves 
inhabited by an earlier race were 
utilised in Britain and elsewhere 
for Ncolitine and Bronze Age 
burials. 

Earth -burial occurs in every 
phase of tniHurc. Many of the early 
modes of inhumation (see Barrow ; 
Mtone Momuueuta) still survive. 


to the under surface of . - . 

Burhanpur. Town of India, in vestry, would provide and mam- 
the Nimar dist. of the Madhya tain a burial ground. The fuiu'.- 
Union. It is on the Tapti river, tions of a burial board are now 
185 in. W. of Nagpur. An import- frequently carried out by some 
ant town under the Moguls, it was local authority. The foes must be 
captured by Wellesley in 1803, and approved by the minister of 
became British in 1860. It has the Health. In a burial ground^ pro- 
ruins of a 16th-century palace vided in this way, and in a 
built by Akbar and a 17th-century cemetery, part of the land may 
mosque built by Aurungzebe. A be consecrated and part un- 
cotton centre, it also makes shel- consecrated. Under the Now 

lao and mills oilseeds. Its once- Parishes Measure, 1943, tho Ecele- , • j w 

famous handicrafts {e.g. making siastical Commissioners may also The body may be 
gold and silver wire and brocade) acquire land for burial. a H})ear, as among tho BusUinen ; 

persist on a small scale. Pop. A body may not be buried a calabash of milk, as among ^ 
(est.) 55,000. before a registrar’s certificate has Masai ; a cake, as in parts ot inaia , 

Burial. Method of disposing of been obtained when the death is cooking pots and as m 

the body of a person who has died, registered. If tho registrar Burma; a dog, as m Ureen an , 
In Great Britain there is no legal refuses to register death, a bead-currency and , 

objection to other methods — e.g. coroner’s order is required before among^ the Congo cmet^ 
cremation — so long as the require- burial can take place. Burials favourite wives, as m kqi. _ 
ments of the law are observed, must be registered in books kept ting posture beneath a cairn is wi - 
Burial need not be in consecrated for the purpose. During the sprc‘a(l, as, for instance,^ wi 
ground and, with some exceptions, Second Great War special regula- Somali and Masai ; the cairn may 
may be on private ground. tions were made I’clating to the surrounded by a ^ 

Until 1880 burial in consecrated burial of persons who had been posts, as among tho -^^ri^ga. 
ground could take place only with lulled in an air raid or had other- may bo covcrcil except e » 
the burial service of the Church wise died in consequence of war as among tho Kavmonao, 
of EnMand ; a great hardship to operations. Burial grounds may hand, as among tho A yssi 
nonconformists. Accordhigly, the be closed by Order in Council. Saho. Tho oofcn may be a turt 
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shell, as with the Seri ; a hollow tree, 
as with Obongo ; a buffalo hide, as 
with Bechnana; or a canoe, as in 
Brazil. A viking was often placed 
in his ship and a barrow heaped 
upon it, as at Gokstad, or the 
ship, as in the Balder myth, was 
set afire and drifted out to sea. 

Embalming, best known in 

Egypt, was also practised by the 
Guanches as w'ell as in Burma and 
Melanesia, and in ancient Peru. 
Smoke-preservation, as in Austra- 
lia ; painting with red, as with 
Niamniam ; desiccation by fire, as 
in China ; or partial roasting, as in 
the Upper Congo, are doubtless also 
intended to preserve the body after 
death. An opposite order of ideas 
led to the custom of cremation. 

Burial Society. Term having 
no precise legal meaning, but used 
popularly to indicate an associa- 
tion of persons the members of 
which periodically pay money into 
a fund to provide death benefits. 
Many of these societies began with 
the object of paying the funeral 
expenses of members or of certain 
relatives of members. When the 
death grant provisions (which in- 
cluded funeral expenses) of the 
National Insurance Act, 1946, 
came into effect it was thought un- 
necessary that burial societies 
should also insure for funeral ex- 
penses, and accordingly by the 
Industrial Insurance and Friendly 
Societies Act, 1948, such insurance 
by a burial society which was a 
registered friendly society was 
made illegal as from July 5, 1949. 

Buriat-Mong^ol. Autonomous 
republic of the R.S.F.S.E. It lies 
E. and S. of Bake Baikal, touching 
Tuva, Irkutsk, and Chita regions 
on the W,, N., and E., the Mongo- 
lian People’s Republic on the S. 
Area 135,700 sq. m., about three- 
quarters of which is covered by 
coniferous forests. The capital is 
Ulan-Ude. The Soviet system was 
adopted in 1920, and education 


made rapid progress ; there i 
some 20 technical colleges a 
higher institutions. Cattle-bre< 
ing is the chief occupation of i 
people, who number appre 
600,000. Some 50 p.c. of the : 
habitants are Buriats, formei 
nornadio but settled under t 
Soviet regime ; most of the n 
^ing Russians and Tungus. Go 
iron, tungsten, molybdenum, a: 
petroleum are among its mine: 
products. 

Bimdan, Jean (c. 1300-51 
trench scholastic philosopher, j 
was bom at B^thune (Artois), ai 
wcame i-ector of the university 
Paris in 1347. A nominalist a] 
disciple of William of Occam, 


declared it was impossible to decide 
■whether the will, in like conditions, 
can decide for or against any action. 
He is said to have adduced the fable 
of the ass, which, placed midway 
between two similar bundles of hay, 
is unable to move, being equally 
attracted by both. Buridan, in hie 
text-book of logic, gave rules for 
rapidly finding the middle term of 
a syllogism which might enable 
even the dullard to appear wise : 
hence its name pons asinoruw 
(asses’ bridge). 

Burin (Fr.). Cutting tool for 
the engraving of metal in line. It 
consists of an obliquely ground 
steel blade mounted in a &indlo 
See Engraving. 

Burin. Town and port of entry 
of Ne-wfoundland. Situated on the 
E. coast of Burin peninsula, it has 
a good harbour and is a fishing 
centre. The peninsula extends for 
about 75 m. between Placentia Bay 
and Fortune Bay. Pop. ,3,500. 

BurkejEDMUND (1729-97). Brit- 
ish statesman and writer. Born in 
Dublin Jan. 12, 1720, of a Protest- 
ant father and Roman Catholic 
mother, he graduated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1748. In 1750 
he began to keep terms at the 
Middle Temple, but was never 
called to the bar. In 17.56 he mar- 
ried Jane Nugent, a Catholic, who 
turned Protestant on marriage. 
The same year he e.stablished his 
literary reputation by his Vindi- 
cation of Natural Society, a clever 
imitation of Bolingbroke ; and his 
Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime 
and Beautiful. 

Contributions to Dodsley’s An- 
nual Register from 1759, secre- 
tarial services to “ single -speech ” 
Hamilton in Ireland until 17(i3, 
and convivial evenings with Gar- 
rick, Reynolds, and Johnson at 
the Turk’s Head, gave him an 
active interest in public affairs. 
In 1765, being then private secre- 
tary to the premier, Lord Rocking- 
ham, Burke entered Parliament for 
the pocket borough of Wondovor. 
He became one of the foremost op- 
ponents in debate, and in print of 
George Ill’s attempt to restore 
personal governlnent ; and in op- 
position he supported the Wilkes 
agitation, and denounced the use 
of soldiery against the mob and 
government interference in the 
Middlesex election of 1769. Al- 
though the political struggle turned 
largely upon personal rivalries! 
Burke perceived the great con- 
stitutional issues involved, and in 
1770, in his Thoughts on the Causes 
of the Present Discontents, he 
clearly contrasted the new system, 
based upon royal autocracy and 
court intrigue, with the old system, 


which placed government author- 
ity m a cabinet responsible to a 
free parliament. 

His next intorcst was the protest 
of the colonists in America against 
the attempts of the home govern- 



From a vorLrttil by Sir J. Rfynolit 


ment to tax them. Brushing aside 
claims of legal validity, Burke 
denied the expediency of the 
govornmont policy. In 1771 the 
province of Now York appointed 
him agent at £500 a year. In 1774 
he rcHiuestcd the repeal of the tea 
duty in a speech published that 
year as the Speech of Edmund 
Burke, Esquire, on American Taxa- 
tion. Every one of tlie punitive 
measures tal^on by the Government 
against the Boston rioters elicited 
strong protests from Mm. In 1775 
he proposed 13 resolutions for re- 
coneiliation with America, but, 
finding his advocacy ineffectual, 
in common with his party he ceased 
to attend the American debates. 
The protests of his constituents 
against his Amorioan policy drew 
from him his Letter to the Sheriffs 
of Bristol (published 1777). IDs 
position was weakened in 1779 by 
his pica for the relief of Irish and 
Scottish Catholics, and, declining 
to contest Bristol in 1780, he ac- 
cepted a seat for Malton. 

Rockingham returned to power 
in 1782, and Burke was made 
paymaster-general without oabinet 
rank. He })asaed his bill for the 
economical reform of Parliament,, 
and then, on Rockingham’s deaths 
resigned only to return as pay^ 
master in Portland’s ministry,, 
really the notorious coalition 
ministry of Fox and North. In it 
he busied himseH upson Indiani 
affairs, served on the select com- 
mittee, and drafted the 9th andt 
nth ropoirts upon the affairs ol 
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Bengal. He was also responsible its 
for the drafting of Fox s India Bill, in 
upon which the administration m 
was turned out by the king. He oe 
was elected lord rector of Glasgow fo 
university in 1783-84, and in I/So tl 
began the great attack which in oi 
1787 resulted in the impeachmeiit w 
of Warren Hastings. P- 

The last period of Burke s career Oi 
in opposition is the least pleasant, si 
He was inconsistent in his attacks o 
upon Pitt’s Irish policy, the Re- ti 
gency Bill, the India Bill, and a 
Fox’s Bill for the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts. Then the U 
French Revolution of 1789 threw n 
him into an attitude of complete p 
reaction. Opening his attack upon n 
it in his Reflections on the Revolu- a 
tion in France (Nov. 1, 1790), t 
which ran through as many as 11 e 
editions in the first year, he fol- 
lowed it in 1791 by his Letter to a 
Member of the National i^ssembly, j; 
An Appeal from the New to the - 
Old Whigs, and Thoughts on ^ 
French Affairs. His attitude ^ 
brought him world-wide fame and j 
popularity, the king’s favour, and ■ 
in 1793 pensions of £1,200 per 
annum and £2,500 per annum. It 
also lost him his friendship with 
his two old allies, Fox and Sheri- 
dan. It broke his party when he 
sat on the ministerial side in 1792, 
whither he was followed by the 
bulk of Portland’s partisans. But 
his career was already run. He 
retired from parliament in 1794. 
His last work was his^ Letters on 
the Prospect of a Regicide Peace, 
1796. He died on July 9, 1797, 
and was buried in the parish church 
of Beaconsfield. 

Burke as Whig Leader 
Although a failure as a speaker, 
and influential chiefly as a writer, 
Burke was the brain and inspira- 
tion of the Rockingham Whigs. 
He maintained the Walpolian 
traditions of religious toleration, 
public liberty, financial reform, 
and an indulgent colonial policy. 
A practical politician, ho taught 
that true statesmanship must often 
prefer expediency to principle. For 
him the Revolution of 1688 was of 
divine origin, and he has given the 
most lucid exposition of its work- 
ing principles, its checks and bal- 
ances, that secured individual and 
communal freedom. Accepting the 
evolution of political practice up 
to his own day — placemen, pen- 
sioners, and rotten boroughs — he 
fiercely opposed all suggestions of 
parliamentary redistribution. 

Burke saw society as a natur- 
ally evolved state of stable etjuili- 
brium, an organic growth, not a 
human invention, which corrected 


itself, but was disordered by human r 
interference. For the moment the n 
inspiration of anti-reform, he be- a 
came the apostle of Conservatism 
for all time. Hence his attack upon r 
the French Revolution as an act I 
of wanton destruction ; hence his e 
willingness to purchase its sup- 1 
pres.sion at the price of European ii 
bankruptcy and decimation. He f 
steadied English opinion, and was 'J 
one of the chief influences in de- ( 
termining English foreign policy 
against revolutionary ideas. He i 
will bo best remembered, however, ( 
for his stately and sonorous prose, , 
revealing therein the scope and ' 
power of the English language, and 
making him, as Lord Morlcy has 
said, “ one of the great masters of 
the high and difficult art of 

elaborate composition.” 

Arthur Jones 

Bihliography. Life, J. Prior, 51h 
0(1. (Bohn), 1854 ; Life and Tirae.s, 

T. MacKnight, 1858-60; Life (m 
Eng. Mon of Letters), J. Morley, 2nd 
ed. 1888; Edmund Burke, G. A. 
Chadwick, 1902; Political Philo- 
sophy of Burke, J. MacCunn, 1913 ; 
Lives, R. H. Murray, 1931 ; P. 
Magnus, 1939. 

Burke, Sm J*ohn Bernard 
(1814-92). A British genealogist. 
Born in London, Jan. 5, 1814, son 
of the compiler of the Peerage and 
Baronetage, he was educated at 
Caen, and called to the bar in 
1839. In 1854 he was knighted. 
In 1866 he was sent to Paris to 
report upon the French record 
L system. He annually re-edited his 
. father’s Peerage from 1847 until 
, his death, at Dublin, Dec. 12, 1892. 

1 His own works include The Roll of 
Battle Abbey, 1848 ; The Ro- 
manee of the Aristocracy, 1855 ; 

■, Vicissitudes of Families, in three 
•’ scries, 1859-63 ; and The Book of 
,- Precedence, 1881. 

}. Burke, Marie (b. 1894).^ Bnt- 
n ish actress and singer. Marie Holt 
L, was born in London, Oct. 18, 1894, 

. , , and trained 
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remarkable tenor led him to study, 
under CoUi at Milan, 1913-17. He 
appeared at Covent Garden with 
Melba in La Bohmne in 1919, and 
made successful tours in the LT.S.A. 
Later he turned to musical com- 
edy in London. Their daughter 
Patricia (b. 1917) achieved fame 
in revue, musical comedy, and 
pantomime, played the lead in 
The Lisbon Story, and was at the 
Old Vic, 1947. 

Burke, Robert O’Hara ( 1820- 
61). British explorer. Born at Bt. 
derails, co. Gahvay, and educated 

in Belgium, he 
served in the 


f 




in Italy for 
an operatic 
j career. She 
I ■ scored a suc- 
lyi cess in Afgar 
T at the London 
■ Pavilion in 
jj| 1919, and 
visited the 
Harie Burke, British U.S.A., S. Af- 
actress and singer Hca, and Aus- 
tralia. After Katja the Dancer 
came her moat memorable per- 
formance in Show Boat at Drury 
Lane, 1928. Her fin© contralto 
was heard also in The Student 
Prince and "W altzes from Vienna. 

She married Thomas Burke (h. 
1890), a Lancashire miner whose 


Marie Burke, British 
actress and singer 


Australiai "ami 

British explorer appointe^l 

police inspector in Victoria. In 
1860 an exploring expedition w'as 
sent from hlelbourne to cross Aus- 
tralia from S. to N., and Burke, was 
placed in command of this. He 
arrived at Cooper’s Creek on Nov. 

11, and Avith three companions. 
Wills, King, and Gray, pushed on 
to the Gulf of Carpentaria, reach- 
ing the tidal waters of Flinders 
river on Feb. 9, 1861. They were 
thus the first white men to cross 
Austfalia from S. to N. Minus 
Gray, who died on the way, they 
arrived hack at Cooper’s Creek on 

April 21. tic. 

Burke then tried to reach the d. 

Australian stations, but was forced 
by want of water to return to 
Cooper’s Creek. He died of starva- 
tion, June 28, 1861, WiUs sumv- 
ing him only a few days. King 
was befriended by aborigines and 
rescued by a relief force whicli 
arrived in Sept. The bodies c>i 
Burke and Wills were recovered, 
taken to Melbourne, and given a 
public funeral, Jan. 21, 1862. 

Burke, Thomas (1887-1^5). 
British author. Born in the East 
End of London, he was early or- 
phaned and brought up by an 
uncle in Poplar and at a country 
^ orphanage. After working as office 
i boy and free-lance writer, he was 
^ employed by a Uterary agent. 

. Limehouse Nights in 1916 made 
: his name, and he developed into 
- one of the most knowledgeable, 
r intimate, and charming writers on 
) London. His fiction, poems, and 
t hooks on the country and inns 
were attractive equally for style 
). and matter. The film Broken 
e Blossoms was based on Burke s 
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story The Chink and the Child. 
He died Sept. 22, 1945. 

Burke and Hare. Murderers 
and bodv snatchers. William Burke 
(1792-1S29) and William Hare (c. 
1790-c. 1860) inveigled people into 
Hare’s lodging house in Edin- 
burgh and killed them, then sold 
their bodies to Dr. Robert Knox 
for surgical dissection. Within 
twelve months from Nov., 1827, 
they murdered at least 15 persons 
for this purpose. Hare turned 
king’s evidence, and Burke was 
hanged Jan. 28, 1829. Hare is 
believed to have died, a blind 
beggar, in London, about 30 years 
later. Their victims were made 
drunk and then suffocated ; hence 
arose the use of the verb to burke, 
meaning quietly to suppress any- 
thing. Their activities led to the 
passing of the Anatomy Act, 1832 
(see under Anatomy). 

Burke’s Peerage and 
Baronetage. British publication 
the full title of which is Burke’s 
'Genealogical and Heraldic History 
of the Peerage, Baronetage and 
Knightage, Privy Council and 
Order of Precedence. John Burke 
(1787-1848), who came of a family 
of Irish gentry, moved to London 
and wrote and published many 
books on genealogy and heral- 
dry. In 1826 he produced the first 
edition of his Peerage, explaining 
in a preface that he had under- 
taken its production because no 
work of reference then existed 
containing authoritative family 
histories of the peers and baronets 
of the United Kingdom. In later 
life he was assisted by his son 
John Bernard Burke (g'.u.). Issued 
at irregular intervals until 1847, 
the publication then became an 
annual until 1939 ; thereafter the 
first completely revised edition, 
which was also the first to appear 
after the Second Great War, was 
published in 1949. Purther edi- 
tions appeared at intervals. 

Burleigh, Bennet (c. 1840- 
1914). British war correspondent. 
Born at Glasgow, he fought on the 
Confederate side in the American 
Civil War, being twice sentenced 
to be shot by the Federals. Making 
his reputation as war correspondent 
for the Central News during the 
bombardment of Alexandria, .he 
represented The Daily ‘Telegraph 
in some twenty -five campaigns, 
1882-1913, when he retired. He 
was in Egypt, the Sudan, Ashanti, 
Madagascar, S. Africa, Manchuria, 
Tripoli, and the Balkans. He pub- 
lished The Empire of the East, 
1905. He died June 17, 1914. 

Burlescombe, Parish and 
tillage . of .Devon, England. .It .is 


8 m. E.N.E. of Tiverton, on the 
railway. It has remains of an 
Augustinian priory founded during 
the reign of Henry II. Limestone 
is worked in the district. Pop. 637. 

Burlesque (Ital. bu?’ksco, ab- 
surd). In dramatic and other 
literature, a ludicrously exagger- 
ated perversion of a serious or 
pretentious original ; more for the 
purpose of getting fun out of it 
than of satirising it. It is allied 
to parody, but is concerned more 
with the matter than the manner 
of its original. Dramatic burlesque 
is described by A. W. Ward in 
his History of English Dramatic 
Literature as “ the ironic species 
ot which Aristophanes w'as the 
unequalled master, and in which 
the characters stand in laughable 
contrast to the action that they 
carry on, or even to the diction 
they use.” 

In general literature some of tho 
most notable examples of hurlcsquo 
are Chaucer’s Rime of 8ir Thopas, 
ridiculing in gentle fashion the 
lesser rhymers of his day ; Don 
Quixote, ridiculing romances of 
chivalry; and Butler’s Hudibras, 
ridicviling the Puritans. In the 
drama, striking examples of bur- 
lesque are Beaumont and Idetcher’s 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
Buckingham’s The Itchcarsal, 
1672, Gay’s Beggar’s Opera, and 
Sheridan’s The Critic. In the latter 
half of the 19th century burlesque 
enjoyed great popularity in the 
theatre, the most successful ex- 
ponents being Sir F. C. Burnand 
and Sir W. vS. Gilbert. Burlesque 
in the U.S.A. {^pron. hurlikew) 
is roughly the eqiiivalen'c ot the 
English music-hall entertainment. 

Burlinghame) Anson (1820- 
70). American diplomatist. Born 
in New York state, Nov. 14, 1820, 
he was educated at Michigati and 
at Harvard. He practised as a 
lawyer at Boston, and in 1852 was 
elected to the senate of Massachu- 
setts, and in 1854 to Congress. 
Seven years later he was sent as 
minister to China, remaining there 
until 1867. The Chinese govern- 
ment having made him their en- 
voy, in 1868 he arranged the treaty 
between China and the U.S.A. 
sometimes called by his name, and 
later arranged other treaties be- 
tween China and several European 
Powers. He.died at St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad), Feb. 23, 1870. 

Burlington. Ciiyof Iowa,U.^.A., 
the CO. seat of Des Moines co. 
It is on the Mississippi, 207 m. by 
rly. S.W. of Chicago. Known 
as the Garden City, it is the scat 
of Burlington College and has a 
free library, a court house, an opera 


house, and a fine park of 82 acres 
It has large rly. repair shops! 
loundnes, and boiler and machhe 
works, and manufactures soap 
Hour, furniture, desks, pearl but- 
tons, confectionery, and engines 
Founded in 1834, Burlington was 
incorporated in 1837, and became 
a city in 1838. Pop. (1950) 30,613. 

Burlington. Largest city of 
Vermont, U.S.A., the co. seat of 
Chittenden co. It is on Lake 
Champlain, 40 m. W.N.W. of 
Montpelier, and is served by rlys. 
and canal. It is the scat of 4e 
university of Vermont and state 
agricultural college, and has a 
R.C. cathedral, and two libraries. 
A port of entry, with a secure 
harbour, Burlington has a trade in 
timber, stone, and marble, and 
cotton, woollen, and planing mills. 
The town became a city in 1805 
Pop. (1950) 33,155. 

Burlington, Earl of. British 
title borne by the duke of Devon- 
shire. It was given in 1831 to 
George Augustus Cavendish, a 
younger son of the 4th duke of 
Devonshire; he inherited the 
great wealth of his uncle, Lord 
Frederick Cavendish (1729-1803), 
the field-marshal, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson William, 
who in 1858 became duke of 
Devonshire. An eldest son of the 
maniucss of Hartington {q.v.) is 
called earl of Burlington. An 
earlier creation, 1064, in favour of 
Richard Boyle, 2nd earl of Cork, 
became extinct 1753. 

Burlington Arcade. Covered 
thoronghfaro in the W. of London, 
leading from Piccadilly to Burling- 
ton Gardens. Built in 1819 as a 
bazaar by the earl of Burlington, 
tlum Lord George Cavendish, it is 
upwards of 200 yds. in length and 
has shops on each side and a gate 
at (‘aeh end. It suffered damage, 
(‘spi'eially the N. end, from German 
bombers in 1940. Immediately E. 
of the Arcade is Burlington House. 

Burlington House. Public build- 
ing in Piccadilly, London. It con- 
sists of two parts. Old and New. 



Uurlington Hou^e^ Loudon, where the 
Royal Academy exhibitions are hdd 


Old P>nrlington Houses was built' by 
an (‘arl of Burlington eai’ly in the 
.17th century, apd w,as pur(?ba§e!d 
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by the government for £140, ()(>(> 
in 1854. Since 18(j() it Iniw been 
lent to the Royal Acadeiny of Arts 
[q.v.). New Burlington House, to 
the S., built by the govcu'nnicnt 
in the grounds of the original 
house, houses the Royal Society; 
the British Association ; the Society 
of Antiquaries, and other learned 
bodies. Behind Burlington l:lou.s(‘ 
in Burlington Gardens is the head- 
quarters of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, erected in 1809, and long 
the home of London University. 

Burma, Union of. An inde- 
pendent republic of Asia, situated 
between lat. 28° N. ancl 10° N., 
and long. 92° E. and 101° E. On 
land it adjoins India (N.W.), 
China, Laos, and Siam (E.). The 
Bay of Bengal lies to the W. The 
maximum length of the country is 
about 1,200 m., and its greatest 
width, just S. of Mandalay, 575 m, 
Area approx. 202,000 s([. m. ; 
pop. (1954 est.) 19,242,000. 

The union comprises the terri- 
tory formerly administered by the 
British government through the 
governor of Burma ; the formoT* 
Karenni states of Kautarawaddy 
Bawlake and ICyehogyi (e.ombiUed 
in the Karen state) ; the former 
federated Shan states and \\hi states 
(combined in the Shan state) ; the 
Myitkyina and Bhamo districts 
(combined in the Kachin state). 

Burma is divided by a river and 
mountain system, the mountains 
being an extension of the great 
Himalayan complex to the N., here 
running southwards after making 
a right-angle bond. The country 
falls into three main divisions, 
with a distinct N.--S. trend. The 
central basin, formed by the 
valleys of the Chindwin (bOO m.), 
Irawadi (1,250 m.), and kSittang 
(350 m.), fans out in the soutli 
into the delta region around 
Rangoon. To the N. and W. of 
this is a groat mountain arc, the 
Arakan Yoma with the associated 
ranges of the Chin and Kachin 
Hills forming an effective barrier 
between Burma and India. The 
Shan Plateau occupies all the 
eastern part of Burma, and extends 
S. as the Tenaaserim range, with 
the river Salween (1,750 rn.) 
running S. through the middle in 
a large valley before emerging at 
Moulmein in the Gulf of Mai ta ban. 

The narrow coastal strips of 
Arakan in the N. and Tonasserim 
in the S. extend along the west 
of the mountain ranges. Off the 
Tenasaerim coast lies the Mergui 
Archipelago, famed as a pearling 
ground. The largest island is 
King Island, lying opposite the 
, mainland town of Mergui. 


In the western hills a number of 
peiiks exceed 10,000 ft., the highest 
i)eiiig Mt. Victoria., 10,400 ft., 
a,nd Saramati, 12,550 ft. N. of 
Rangoon is the Pegu Yoma, and 
farther N. still, between the 
Irawadi and the Sittang, is Mt. 
Popa, 4,980 ft-, an extinct volcano 
with which many legends are 
associated. The Shan Plateau, 
mueli dissected, has an average 
altitude of 8,000 ft. ; but Mt. 
Loilong reaches 8,840 ft. In the 
Tenasserim range the highest peak 
is Mt. Myemnoletkhat, 7,100 R. 

Along the coast lie mangrove 
Hwa.mps and tidal forests. In 
wetter Tenasserim there are ever- 
green tropical forests on the lower 
levels, with oaks, chestnuts, and 
rhododendrons at higher eleva- 
tions. The Irawadi valley of 
Lower Burma has a mixed forest 
vegetation, with bamboos and 


climbing plants common. A coarse 
gra.ssland is found near the river, 
with oecasionalstretehcsof swampy 
jungle. The higher areas of the 
Pegu Yoma arc covered by a 
deciduous forest bare of leaves in 
summer. In the drier north there 
is scrubby desert. Typical tarai 
jungle covers the western part of 
the Shan Hills, merging into ever- 
green forest at higher levels, while 
the rolling plateau surface has a 
temperate vegetation. 

Big game abounds in most parts 
of Burma ; elephants are found 
in the N. and in some parts of the 
S. ; tigers are general except in 
the dry zones ; leopards are even 
more common. Rhinoceros occur 
in some sv'ampy places, and bison, 
many varieties of monkey, croco- 
diles, cobras, pythons, and other 
snakes, turtles, and smaller tropi- 
cal animals abound. There is a 
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great variety of birds, including 
pelicans, vultures, and horn bills. 

The climate is dominated by 
the monsoon, but generally speak- 
ing Burma may be divided into a 
dry zone (Upper Burma) and a 
wet (Lower Burma). The ragged 
northern hills, with an average 
rainfall of 80 ins., stand apart 
from this division. The dry zone, 
annual average 24r40 ins., is 
neither excessively hot nor un- 
healthy. Precipitation in the wet 
zone varies between 180 ins. on 
the coast and about 62 ins. in- 
land, though the wettest parts 
may have as much as 250 ins. 
annually. Rangoon, the capital, 
which stands a little inland from 
the S.-facing coast, has an average 
of 97 ins. The wet season runs 
from mid-May to mid-Sept. The 
cool season, from jSTov. to Feb., 
is the pleasantest part of the year ; 
from mid-Feh. temperatures rise 
steadily until the arrival of the 
rains in May. Summer tempera- 
tures rarely rise above 94° F., 
except wdiere rainfall is light, when 
they may exceed 120° F. The 
lowest winter temperatures are 
about 50° F. in the northern hills, 
and 60° F. in the S. 

Communications and Economy. 
There is no rail link between 
Burma and its northern neigh- 
bours, India and China, but to the 
S. the Bumia-Siani railway 
joins Moulmein with Bangkok. 
The military Ledo Road developed 
during the Second Great War to 
link Assam and Burma was 
abandoned in Nov., 1945. The 
“ Burma Road,” from Lashio, 
Burma, to Chungking, China, 
eonipSeted 1938, continued in use. 

Importance of Rivers 

The rivers are the traditional 
means of transport and provide 
thousands of miles of safe water- 
way. The main artery is the 
Irawadi, navigable as far as 
Bhamo, giving a total navigable 
length, with its tributaries and 
affluents, of 1,700 ra. The Sal- 
ween, Sittang, and Ataram are also 
navigable over long stretches, and 
the Chindwin extends the river 
traffic far into the north. The 
first railway dates from 1869 ; 
before the Japanese invasion in 
1941-45 there were 2,250in. of 
track, much of which was des- 
troyed, but after the war it was 
gradually replaced and improved. 
There is an internal airway net- 
work linking all the large towns 
in the country, as well as providing 
services to neighbouring countries, 

Burma has never been a manu- 
facturing country, and, apart from 


rice milling and oil refining, its 
industries are very small, (')ne 
of the traditional riee-e.x]iorting 
countries of the East, it has an 
annual production of 6 to 8 million 
tons, of w'hich about half is avail- 
able for export ; the main buyers 
are India, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
the other S.E. Asian eountricH, 
and Japan, though small quanti- 
ties go to Europe. Other crops 
are sesame, tobacco, and ground 
nuts ; rubber and cotton are 
grown, and a good deal of these 
crops is exported. 

Mineral Production 

Burmese petroleum, which is 
commonly thought to bo a major 
resource, in fact represents only 
4 p.c. of the \vorlcrs total produc- 
tion. It provides a consistent and 
profitable income, nevertheless. 
The main concentration is at 
Yenangyaung in central Burma. 
Altogether there are about 5,000 
w^ells, producing some million 
gallons daily. Other important 
minerals include wolfram (Burma, 
with 10 p.o. of the world’s BU]q)ly, 
is a major producer), lead, tin, 
silver, and tungsten. A little gold 
is found, and Burma is worhl- 
renowned for rubies, sapphires, 
and jade, which for centuries has 
found a market in China. Har(i- 
woods form the hulk of Burma’s 
timber resources ; in the produc- 
tion of teak Burma leads the work!. 
Many of the best stands of timber 
are in extremely inaeeessible in- 
land hill districts, but the logs 
are floatetl down the many watei'- 
ways to the (mastal ports. Ek^ 
phants are still extensively used 
for local timber transport. 

Burma’s position as one of the 
creditor nations of S.E. Asia is 
due to a world demand for her 
basic resources combined with a 
fortunate internal conditioti : free- 
dom from famine, an even popula- 
tion distribution, her self-contain- 
ed natural regions. 

Peoplis. Although the begin- 
nings of Burmese history are little 
known, early settlement of the 
country appears to have come 
always from the N. and N.E., 
from China and Tibet, although 
Indian settlements along tho 
coast have existed for many 
centuries. The Mon peoples, also 
called Takings, who settled in tho 
Irawadi delta, were migrants 
from China. The Karens, who 
probably came from the Gobi 
Desert area, spread over the 
whole of Burma from about tho 
2nd century a.d. Two early 
invasions of Shans, one in the 1st 
century b.o. into the Shwoli 


valley and another in the 7th 
eontiiry a.d. extending along the 
Irawuli aixtl, into .Siam, both came 
fioni China, The Buriiiaus proper 
migrated from Tibet, hut their 
origins can only he guessed at 
They seem to have entered the 
pkiin of Burma in the period 9th- 
11th centuries A.n., settling in the 
Kyaukse district and then "spread- 
ing out in many directions. One 
of the latest incursions was that 
of the Kaohins, who entered Burma 
from Tibet in the 17th century 
and settled in the northern hills. 

The people are Tibeto-Burman, 
then, for the most part, Mongoloid 
in ty}3e, sturdy and brown -skinned, 
ranging from a pale gold to the 
much darker brown of the juncrle 
peoples. They are one of the most 
independent of peoples, and are 
often called the “ Irish of Asia.” 
Cheerful, intelligent, and individu- 
alist, they are fond of colour and 
gay dross. Both men and women 
wear an ankle-length skirt, the 
lou(/?/i, which is tied round the 
waist ami tuc'kod into a fold— at 
the front by the men and at the 
side by the women. The men wear 
a, loose white jacket, and coloured 
hanclku’chiefs on their heads. 
The women wear no headdress, 
but (U)il their long shiny black 
hair into buns or, on ceremonial 
occasions, into largo topknots ; 
their iDper garment is a ^in 
white b ouse or jacket. Burmese 
women are fully emancipated, and 
ai’e known for their graciousness, 
modesty, and neatness. 

^’he })eo{do of the hill tribes are 
lc\ss advaiKKKl, and in the northern 
hills head-hunting is still practised. 
Of tho more advanced tribes, the 
Karens ocioupy the Pegu Yoma 
and part of the delta area. The 
Shans inhabit tho Shan Plateau, 
tho Kaohins live in the N., and the 
(Jhins in the Chin Hills of the N.W. 

Religions of Burma 

Tho (‘.hief redigion is Buddhism, 
and the Buddhist influence has 
pervaded the whole of Burmese 
life, especially iit the sphere ef 
education, whore the monastic 
schools have played a large part 
in keeping alight the torch of 
learning for hundreds of years. 
The Burmese pagoda, one of the 
most distinctive features of the 
country, is bell-shaped, and is* 
found almost everywhere. Hindu'- 
ism and Islam are fairly strongly 
represented ; most of the hillr 
trihes are animists. Christianity 
has a small but active following. 

The principal language is i^r- 
mese, belonging to the Tibeto- 
Burrnan group, and spoken by 
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Burma. Types and costumes. 1. A man Xrom Rangoon. ^ 2. Padaung women 
with neckrings : they often wear 22 ol these rings, weighing 40 or 60 lb. 
3. A Handaday lady. 4. Burmese family party. 5. Dancing gkl 


over 15 millions. Talaing, the 
older language of the S., is dying 
out rapidly. Arakanese, Thai, 
Karen, and Kaclun are other 
indigenous lan^ages ; and yet 
other very localised languages and 
dialects are spoken. A variety of 
European and Indian languages is 
heard. English, long the language 
of administration, is still used as a 
medium in higher education, and 
is the second language of Burma. 

History, The early history 
of Burma is obscure, and few 
records of any kind exist from 
before the Pagan period in the 
11th century a.d. The country 
is referred to in the 2n.d century 
A.D. by Ptolemy, and by early 
Chinese historians, but the first 
local records occur at Old Prome, 
being inscriptions made during the 
Pyu dynasty (ended 832 A.D.). 
The country was a series of small 
disconnected kingdoms until the 
Pagan period (1044-1287) when 
its unification was begun in the 
reign of the founder of the dynasty, 
Anawrahta (reigned 1044-1077). 
He brought under his rule most of 
Arakan, Lower Burma, and part of 
the Shan states, and had as his 
capital the now ruined I’agan, 
120 m. S. of Mandalay. During 
his reign, also, the effects of 
Buddhism became important, and 
he was much influenced by the 
monk Shin Arahan, and attempted 
the complete reform of his realm. 

Developing Civilization 

Anawrahta’ s moat significant 
military enterprise was the con- 
quest of Thaton, the Mon king- 
dom of vS. Burma, in 1057. Prom 
the Thaton palace he cariiod away 
to Pagan the sacred Pali scrip- 
tures, the Tripitaka and other 
valuable books (as tradition has it, 
on 32 white elephants). The 
acquisition of a whole body of 
thought and learning had the 
greatest effect upon the Pagan 
court, and with the extension 
of contacts with the outside world, 
and in particular the religious 
centres of Ceylon, Burmese civiliza- 
tion developed greatly. Over 5,000 
temples and pagodas remain from 
the Pagan period, and indeed the 
expense of building partly con- 
tributed to the crumbling of Pagan 
power before the double onslaught 
of the Tartars and the Shans. 
In 1287 Kublai Khan’s grandson 
Ye-su Timur occupied Pagan. 

There was then no notable 
Burmese ruling house until the 
beginning of the 17th century 
when the Toungoo kings in the 
S. increased in power. With Pegu 
as their capital they subjugated the 


Burmese country of Ava. It was 
during this period that the first 
European contacts with Burma 
were made. In 1619 the Portu- 
guese made a treaty at Pegu and 
established two factories near the 
present Rangoon and Moulmein. 
The Dutch visited Cape Negrais 
towards the end of the 17th cen- 
tury j soon after, the Hon. East 
India Company began to establish 
factories and agencies, including 
one at Ava, by then the political 
centre of the Toungoo kingdom. 

In the mid- 18th century the 
Talaings in the S- rebelled, burned 
Ava, and established another 
Pegu kingdom. But in 1752 
the celebrated Burmese king 
Alaungpaya began to resist the 
Talaings and other invaders, and 
again aimed at consolidating 
Burma. In 1755 he founded 
Rangoon as a token of the defeat 


of the Talaings : the name 
means “ the fi.nish of the war.” 
This was a period of extreme 
hazard for Europeans, and 'both 
French and British traders were 
massacred and factories burned 
in the 17^^, not to be restored 
until 1762. 

In 1782, after considerable war>v 
ring and intrigue, the capitall 
was moved from Ava to Amara-. 
pura. In 1784, under Kingv 
Bodawpaya, Arakan was conr. 
qnered, bringing the Burmese intO) 
direct contact with the British in 
India. British missions to Amara- 
pura proved unsuccessful andl 
were withdrawn in 1798. Bur^- 
mese invasions of British territory 
in India provoked the 1st Burmese 
War, 1824-26, a campaign whose 
conduct has been severely criti- 
cised ; it was concluded when the 
Burmese accepted the British terms; 
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in the treaty of Ava, 1826. The 
treaty arranged for the cession of 
Tenasserim, xA.rakan, and other 
territories, the abandonment of 
Burmese claims on Assam and 
elsewhere, the appointment of 
political agents, etc. 

The peace that ensued was un- 
easy ; in 1839 the British resident 
was withdrawn, and in 1851, after 
considerable friction, matters came 
to a head when Burmese inter- 
ference w'ith the masters of two 
British merchant vessels provoked 
the 2nd Burmese War, 1852. 
This resulted in the annexation of 
Pegu province, including Ran- 
goon. The British provinces in 
Burma (Arakan, Pegu, Martaban, 
Tenasserim) were in 1862 amal- 
gamated to form the province of 
British Burma, wdth the adminis- 
trative h.q. at Rangoon. Burma 
w^as thus divided into two parts, 
Upper and Low^er. 

In 1857 the Burmese capital had 
been moved to Mandalay, w'hich 
remained the capital of Upper 
(Burmese) Burma. The reign of 
Mindon Min, 1853-78, W’as fairly 
tranquil, though relations between 
Rangoon and Mandalay w'ere far 
from easy. Thibaw% Mindon Min’s 
suecessor, proved a violent king, 
and in 1879 the British resident 
at Mandalay was again with- 
drawn. Unwilling to be held to 
treaties signed by his predecessors, 
and persisting in a threatening 
attitude, Thibaw began to court 
French support ; but it w^as only 
after persistent attempts at arbi- 
tration that in 1885 a British force 
under General Prendergast was 
dispatched up the Irawadi ; it 
compelled Thibaw to submit after 
an almost bloodless action. Thi- 
baw’s surrender was followed by 
his exile to India, where he died, 
1916, the last of the kings of 
Burma. In 1886 Upper Burma w^as 
proclaimed British territory, and 
the unification of the country 
under a stable rule was interrupted 
only by small-scale revolts. 

Growth of National Feeling 

The following years saw the 
development of Burma’s adminis- 
trative machinery. In 1923 Burma 
became a governor’s province, and 
the re-awakening of a Burmese 
national spirit became evident. 
In 1935, as part of the constitu- 
tional reforms of India, the 
Government of Burma Act estab- 
lished Burma as a separate political 
unit, with its own constitution, 
effective from April, 1937. The 
serious interruption of the w^ar of 
1941-45 delayed the further poli- 
tical development of the country; 


but on Dec. 10, 1947, the treaty of 
Burmese Independence wuis passed 
b}’' the British parliament, and on 
Jan. 4, 1948, Burma became a 
sovereign independent state. The 
choice of complete independence 
rather than dominion status re- 
flects the Burmese faith in their 
long history as an independent 
nation. The negotiations betw’een 
the United Kingdom and Burma 
were carried on against a back- 
ground of internal unrest, and a 
shadow was cast upon tlie pro- 
ceedings by the assassinatinn, on 
July 10, 1947, of the Burmese 
leader Aung San and several of 
his cabinet. The treaty was com- 
pleted under the leadership oF 
Thakiii Nu (later U Nu), wlio 
faithfully followed the policy of 
his predecessor. The new' constitu- 
tion secured the government in a 
bi-cameral legislature. O’he cham- 
ber of nationalities, with 125 
members, is the “ upper house ” ; 
the popular house is the chamber 
of deputies, with 250 members 
elected by popular vote, deputies 
normally holding office for a term 
of 4 years. 

The domestic troubles which 
faced the new government came 
mainly from communist groups and 
from the Karens, wiio demanded 
for themselves an autonomous 
state, and rose in open rebellion 
in Aug., 1948. The Karens cap- 
tured and held many important 
towuis, including Mandalay, ProTuo, 
and Bassein, but w’cre gradually 
subdued and, although continuing 
troublesome, w'ere otlercd their 
owm state with autonomy in all 
but defence, finance, foreign policty, 
and industry. Karen state was 
inaugurated on Juno 1, li)54, 

following legislation passed nearly 
three years earlier. 

D. Matthews 
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Burma Campaign, 1941-45. 
The Burma campaign of 1941-45 
falls into three parts : ( 1 ) the 

retreat ; (2) the period of holding 
and preparation ; (3) the ad- 

vance. An almost separate, but 
parallel, story is that of the build- 
ing of a supply road to China— 
the Ledo Road. 

The Retreat. The tale opens 
on Dec. 15, 1941, a W'oek after 
Pearl Harbor. The Japanese, 
mobilised and ready, sprang at 


Burma along the route opened to 
them by the defection of French 
Indo-China to Vichy and the sur- 
render of Siam. Burma w'as vital 
to the Japanese, as its possession 
would isolate China from her 
Western allies, and force the 
Bi-itish into a hurried defence of 
India in the border jungles of 
Assam. 

Opposing the Japanese were 
General Hutton’s slender forces— 
mainly the 1st Burma corps, to 
wdiose (iommaad Lt.-Gen. Slim 
had been rushed from the Middle 
East. But the Japanese were too 
strong on tlie gi'ound and hi the 
air for the defenders ; and the fate 
of Burma was sealed wdien Rangoon 
was evacuated on March 7, 1942, 
for Rangoon had lieen the only 
supply base of Lt.-Gen. Alexander 
first aqjpointed to succeed Hutton 
— there were then no roads into 
Burma from India and air supply 
had hardly been heard of. There 
was no help but to withdraw until 
the supply line from India was 
imchod. 

With the British were Chinese 
forceps under Lt.-Gen. Stilwell, U.S. 
chief of stair to Ohiang Kai-shek. 
8Um, in the centre, moved N. 
tow'ards Mandalay, the Irawadi, 
and the Chindwin. Parallel with 
him, Gtihvcll also came N. along 
the Sittang valley. With the 
armed forces went 100,000 refu- 
gees, many of whom died on the 
way from privation. 

fi’hcro was no bridge across the 
Chindwin in those days, and the 
piled-up tanks, Bofors, and field 
guns which 3| years later still 
littcnal the E. bank of the Chind- 
win told tlu'ir own story of the last 
fieixa) enga^gtmumt of li)42. 

T’hc .lapaneH(‘ had thrust up the 
Chindwin to cut off the retreating 
forces, Evcu’ything likely to be of 
value to them was destroyed ; 
them tlui Biitish crossesd the Chind- 
win by night in native boats and 
marched the 200 m. into India, 
evacuating Burma on May 15 to 
take up positions along India’s 
jungle frontier. Why the Japanese 
did not immediately invade India 
is puzzling ; but in the lull which 
followed General Wavell, then 
c.-in-c. India, and Stilwell trained 
and re-grouped their forces. 

Holding and Preparation. 
The monsoon (May-Oct.) pre- 
vented movement by either side 
until the end of 1942. By then 
Wavell had prepared a limited 
offensive along Burma’s west 
coastal strip called Arakan, with 
Akyab as the goal. This strip 
is isolated from central Burma by 
a high mountain and jungle chain. 
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which runs raralld to 
the coast 15-«0 ru- 
inland. The port oi 
Akystb would 
valuable prize should 
our armies come back 
later into Burma 
through the mountain 
passes, furthermore a 
victory wus needed to 
give the men confid- 
ence. Above all, how- 
ever, the coastal stiip 
approach to India— 
the easy invasion route 
for the enemy— must 
be sealed. 

In the fine weather 
at the end ot 1942, 
therefore, Wavell 
struck in Arakan. Jlhe 
main British-Iudian 
force advanced well at 
first, and made pro- 
gress down the Mayu 
peninsula, aided by 
support from the sea. 
Eventually, however, 
it was halted by 
stronger Japanese 
forces and compelled 
to retire. 

Meanwhile the 1943 
monsoon began, and 
took a heavy toll of 
the troops. The Japan- 
ese counter-attacked, 
made outflanking 
movements, and made 
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Burma Campaign. Retreat of 
his troops. They crossed the Chindwin south or 
Kalewa, and by May 16, 1942, were back m ludia 

ItU courtesii of '' The sphere ” 


movements, auu luciuc • • i* nf 

the whole Allied forces withdraw to it brought out that principle ot 
prevent isolation. The British at- air supply which was to leslmpe 
tack had failed for lack of training the wlwle strategy, 
and, in some respects, for lack of By May iO. 
equipment. 

Wingate’s Chindits 

This defeat did not heighten, 
the morale of the Allied lorccH — 
but what did cheer them was a 


Baiuo monsoon that caught AVavell 
Arakan, Wingate’s, survivors 


m 


were back ; while farther K. 
Stihvell, with his now reinforced 
Ohineao, had begun in Dec., 1942, 


but wnat aia cnoer rnom wuh h u^a;c.rrc.A 

demonstration in central Burma to drive his way back to besieged 

of the fact that the, Japanese China, by budding across ernhle 

could be beaten in these Burmese jungle the , .. . 

jungles. There, Brig. 0. 0. India into N.E. Burma to link 

Wingate was leading his first with the old Burma-China road 
Chiudit expedition deep into near Bhamo. 

Burma— destroying, figliting, and Into this ?®®X,ff,i 9 t ' 1943 
obstructing beliind -the enemy preparation m , '.'f ’ 

lines. It is said that the confusion stepped Lord p'-'“2!nipl'^of*the 
which this small expedition of supreme Allied ° H 

3,000 men created in Burma new South-East Asia 

prevented the enemy from launch- His arrival nVtlfirs were 

ing a big offensive in 1943. front. Mountbatteii s orders w^e 

Wingate proved that the British as clear as Alexander a had b^n 
could fight in the jungle; and in Egypt, and come from the 
morale was raised abundantly, same terse P^-. «take 

His casualties were high (33 p.o.) ; land route to Chma > ' retake 

but his thousand-mile trek caught Burma ; 3, to prepare to ret 

the imagination of the world and Singapore. _„_i, — -,itb 

set a new spirit abroad in the Far Stilwell ° aided 

East. Mora important still, the his Ledo Eoad . “fj: 

1943 Wingate “ footslogging ” by an .!l“?^^T„nanese 

expedition paved the way for the tion <ir°PP®^ „n 

vitol airborne one of 1944 ; and Burma was to be retaken by a 


Japiinese forces in central Burma. 
Singapore was to be tackled in the 
same way. 

But first must come all the 
equipment — already promised; the 
landing craft, the combat and 
trans^jort aircraft and gliders; 
the reinforcements at sea and on 
land. It was now that Mount- 
batten had his big — and to a. 
lesser man, crippling — disappoint- 
ment. The amphibious equipment 
was not sent, as it was needed 
for Italy. He would have to 
wage a predominantly land war 
throughout a campaign which was 
best suited to combined operations. 

At the beginning of 1944 
Mountbatten had the following 
forces under command : the new 
14th Army (Slim), consisting of 
the 4th, 15th, and 33rd Indian 
corps ; Stilwell’s Chinese forces ; 
Eastern Air Command, consisting 
of R.A.F. squadrons and the 
former 10th U.S.A.A.E. ; the 
East Indies Fleet (Adm. Sir A. 
Fow'er). There were also some 
special units, notably Wingate’s 
Chindit division, some marines, 
and Wingate’s air force, an 
American expedition under Col. 
Cochran. 

Mountbatten decided to go 
ahead with items one and two of 
his orders, and his plan for the 
recapture of Burma had to be the 
“ impossible ” one, through the 
jungle, over the moimtains, and 
down the rivers to Rangoon, 
nearly 1,000 m. away, without 
a land line of communication. It 
might, however, be done in fine 
weather and by living on air 
supply for the whole advance. 

The Japanese Strike Again 
Meanwhile the Japanese— scent- 
ing danger — struck hard in two 
places : first the _ Arakan, and 
later over the Chindwin to the 
central Burma front. The second 
was the attack they should have 
made a year earlier. The first 
was a sudden reaction to a 
second British push designed to 
retake Akyab. This port was now 
vital to the whole Burma scheme, 
as, on an air-supply basis, the 
lack of roads from it into central 
Burma no longer mattered. What 
did matter was that it had good 
airfields alongside the port, and, 
from supply dumps built up there, 
the main body of the 14th army 
could be nurtured by air nearly 
to Rangoon itself. 

The orginal British offensive 
was made by Lt.-Gen. Christison’s 
15th corps, and he planned a 
three-pronged drive on Akyab ; 
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the 5th Indian division going 
down the coastal strip, the 7th 
Indian division on the E. side of 
the Mayn hills, and the 81st W. 
African division down the Kaladan 
valley to guard the jungle flank. 
This advance made good initial 
progress and the 15th corps was 
on the verge of capturing the only 
E.-W. road in Arakan, which runs 
from Maungdaw to Buthidaung. 

The Japanese reacted violently. 
They sent a force filtering through 
the jungle between the 7th Indian 
and the 81st (W.A.) divisions and 
surrounded the 7th in the Mayn 
valley. They mounted artillery 
on top of the Mayu hills and even 
brought under fire the 5th divi- 
sion’s coastal road up to Chitta- 
gong. They expected that the en- 
circled 7th and the threatened 5th 
would immediately withdraw and 
would be decimated by enfilading 
fire. Neither of the Allied divisions 
moved, but went into an all-round 
defence and relied upon the new 
weapon of air supply to keep them 
going. For twenty days the battle 
raged, supplied entirely by air. 
For the first time, too, the British 
had air supremacy and the enemy 
air force hardly made an appear- 
ance. 

Fourteenth Army’s First Victory 

Meanwhile the 26th Indian 
division and the British 36th 
division were sent down from the 
N. to raise the siege, and the 
enemy were caught between the 
hammer and the anvil. Eventually 
they were forced to retire, leaving 
7,000 dead on the field. 

This big defensive victory was 
the first defeat inflicted on the Jap- 
anese by the 14th army and raised 
the morale of the forces in SEAC to 
an enormous extent. Immediately 
after the battle the 15th corps 
pushed on towards Akyab, but 
unfortunately could not exploit 
its victoi'y to the full because the 
5th and 7th divisions shortly after- 
wards had to be flown from Arakan 
to play their part in the vital battle 
of Imphal. 

As the Arakan battle died 
away in the hiUs, the main enemy 
assault was launched on the central 
front. To realize the full import- 
ance of this great Japanese gamble, 
it must be remembered that, just 
as it began, Stilwell was making 
progress on his Ledo Road drive 
in the N.E. If he succeeded, the 
isolation of China Would be broken 
and a strategic reshaping would 
follow. Furthernlore, Wingate 
had jdst flown in his second Ohin- 
dit expedition, landing between 
Myitkyina and Mogaung, and had 
three brigades operating to assist 


Stilwell by cutting the Japanese 
line of communication to their 
northern troops. The stakes on 
both sides 'were big when, on 
March 17, 1944, the Japanese 
launched 100,000 troops over the 
Chindwin to invade India by 
way of Tiddim, Kohiraa, and 
Imphal. 

They had two immediate tacti- 
cal objectives : one, to surround 
and annihilate the 4th corps on 
the Imphal plain ; two, to cut the 
Bengal-Assam rly. at Dimapur. 
If both these objectives were 
secured the Japanese w'ere con- 
vinced that the road to India 
would be open and China cut 
off. 

General Slim had foreseen such 
a Japanese attack, and decided to 
withdraw his forces into the 
Imphal plain, thus shortening his 
own communications and lengthen- 
ing those of the Japanese. Every- 
thing depended on Imphal’s hold- 
ing out. To reinforce this front, 
Mountbatten flew two infantry 
divisions (the 5th and 7th Indian) 
from Arakan — the first time that 
whole infantry divisions had been 
moved by air. The tide of Japan- 
ese invasion swept up to tho 
Imphal plain and against the 
bastion of Kohima to the N. Tho 
enemy used three divisions in this 
attack, which carried them over 
the Indian border to within 20 m. 
of the vital Bengal-Assam rly. 
British forces in mountain -ringed 
Imphal were now cut off. Kohima 
was a possible weak spot iu the 
Allied defence plan, for there a 



Burma Campaign. Hap showing 
Japanese invasion of India in the 
spring of 1944. Shaded arrows 
indicate direction of enemy’s 
thrusts j* black arrows, movements 
Of British forces in same area 


mixed garrison of 3,500 men faced 
the onslaught of the Japanese Slst 
division. For fourteen days it 
held out, supplied by parachute, 
in one of the bloodiest battles of 
the whole war. It was relieved on 
April 24, although the Japan^e 
were not cleared from it until 
May 14. 

Imphal, although completely 
surrounded, fought "^on for thr^ 
months until on June 22 men of 
the 4th corps, forcing their way N. 
from Imphal, met men of the 33r<i 
advancing from Kohima. 

The British defensive success 
in March- June, 1944, laid the 
whole foundation of the Burma 
victory. The battles had be^ 
furious. Kohima was an Arnhem 
which lasted twice as long, but 
which was won. As the starving 
Japanese reeled back disorganized 
into the jungle, Mountbatten and 
Slim took stock of the position. 

Success on the N.E. Battle Front 

In tho N.E., Stilwell had cap- 
tured Mogaung, He was to take 
Myitkyina on Aug. 4, and reach 
Bhamo in Nov. ; he had linked up 
with the Chindits (now, after the 
death of Wingate, under Maj.-Gen. 
Lontaigno). Japanese resistance 
was weaker, and Chiang Kai-shek 
had dispatched forces from his side 
to help complete the India-China 
link-up. Item one of the under- 
taking was making good progress. 
In tho centre the Japanese were 
disorganized and starving. In 
Arakan the first fine weather (Nov.) 
would see the 15th corps on the 
move, this time with Akyab an 
assured prize ripe for the taking. 
In the air, Eastern Air Command 
had complete monopoly and valu- 
ablo air supply lessons had been 
learned. On the debit side, the 
monsoon had started ; the country 
ahead was frightening ; Rangoon 
was still nearly 1,000 m. away. 

There were hectic and vital 
conferences, but the final de- 
cision suited the mood of the front. 
It was to chase tho enemy through 
the monsoon, on to the Chindwin. 
It was a great opportunity. The 
enemy was short of everything, 
it seemed, except ammunition. 
Tho East Africans took again the 
road through the dreaded Kabaw 
valley, while tho veterans of the 
5th Indian division pursued the 
enemy across the jungle tracks of 
the Chin Hills and down the rdad 
' through Tiddim. This village the 
Japanese had quit, to stand 
and fight farther down the road. 
With the 6th division came 
tanks. They were winched up the 
steep slopes, and on the level 
were carried by lorries whose 
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drivers accomplished miracles in 
negotiating the bends and turns 
of ° the precipitous road. The 
tanks had their part to play at 
the feature called the Chocolate 
Staircase, where the Japanese 
tried hard to make a stand ; also at 
Kennedy Peak, a 9,000-ft. moun- 
tain with many strongpointa, 
where the tanks were taken up 
the slopes to blast the enemy out 
of their holes at point-blank range. 

On Nov. 14 an Askari of the 1 1th 
East African division met a Sepoy 
of the 5th Indian division on the 
track that runs along the bank of 
the Myittha river from Kalcmyo 
to the Chindwin at Kalewa, 
Kalemyo falling on Nov. 16. 

On this track the Japanese were 
expected to stand firm, for there 
are defiles in which a liandful of 
men could hold up an army. But 
for some reason the enemy failed. 
The East Africans reached Kalewa 
and established a solid bridgehead 
on the E. bank of the Chindwin. 
The second great obstacle on the 
march back was overcome. 

Holding the Chindwin Bridgehead 

From the Bast Africans, the 
British 2nd division tO(;k over the 
rdle of holding the Chindwin 
bridgehead. Already the en- 
gineers had laid across the great 
river a pontoon-mounted Bailey 
bridge, 365 yards long {see Chind- 
win). Traffic was pouring across 
it night and day. 

For the first time for months 
the Japanese air force responded 
to the challenge : five aircraft 
came over to put out of action 
this vital link in communicatiO’Wi.s, 
but scored not a single hit on the 
bridge. The bridgehead was ex- 
panded, and the 2nd division, 
under Maj.-Gen. Nicholson, began 
to take the long road to Mandalay. 

Jan., 1945, was the time of 
great moment. The British were 
across the Chindwin. The mon- 
soon was over and its horrors of 
mud and jungle defeated. Ahead 
was the mercifully clear and open 
plain of central Burma with its 
rivers and roads stretching S. to 
Rangoon. There were three clear 
nronths of fine weather, and the 
aircraft for the world’s biggest 
effort of air supply were standing 
ready. In Arakan, the 15th corps 
had moved surely on to vital 
Akyab, and was heading for 
Ramree Island, from whose port- 
side airfields Dakota planes could 
bring water and supplies to the 
14th army all the way to Rangoon. 

There was one danger ; if the 
army failed to reach Rangoon by 
early May, there would follow a 
disaster, for in the rains the air 
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Burma Campaign. While the Japan- 
ese were attempting to invade mdia 
from W. Burma, Stilwell’s forces 
(black arrows) from N.E. and air- 
borne Ohindits (shaded arrows) 
from centre were closing in on 
Mogaung ; Ohindit landing strips 
named in italics 


supply line would not be available. 
Land communications 2,000 m. 
long to Calcutta could never hope 
to supply Slim’s forces in the rains. 
Once launched. Slim’s forces were 
embarked on a fixed coxrrse of 
“ Rangoon Before the Mofisoon ” 
— 700 m. in 3 months. Failure in 
this might set the SEAC war back 
by two years. It was decided, 
however, that the opportunity 
was too big to be lost. 

From the N.E., too, came the 
cheering news that Stilwell had 
driven his own road back and was 
through to China. The great oil 
pipe line was not far behind the 
troops, and the siege of China was 
raised. After three years of de- 
pendance upon airborne supplies 
over the rugged hump of the 
Himalayas, the D.S. 14th A-A.F., 
stationed in China, now had a 
land link again with the Allies. 
Amid these happy omens the 4th 
and the 33rd corps went in to the 
great attack in Jan., 1945. 

Three divisions (2nd British and 
19th and 20th Indian) poured out 
on to the N. Burma plain and 
enveloped Mandalay, This in- 
volved major crossings of the 
Irawadi by each of the divisions, 


at places where the river was 
three to four times as wide as the 
Rhine. The crossings were made, 
as Slim later said, “ on a shoe- 
string and a bit of bamboo,” but 
they were made, and all bridge- 
heads held against furious opposi- 
tion. Gradually the Japanese 
were forced back, and day and 
night they were pounded from 
the air. Meanwhile from the 
Arakan ports poured the loaded 
Dakotas, landing in central Burma 
on rough-hewn dirt strips, un- 
loading, and turning hack again 
for more. At the peak of air 
supply (March, 1945) these R.A.F., 
R.C.A.F., and U.S.A.A.F. Dakotas 
were flying 100,000 tons of men 
and equipment a month to the 
battle areas. Something like 200 
rough airstrips were bmlt, used, 
and abandoned in the campaign. 

Under the powerful air umbrella 
of Eastern Air Command, Slim 
took Mandalay on March 20, and 
thus completed the necessary 
clearance of N. Burma before 
starting on the dramatic dash 
south. Five weeks to go — and 
450 miles to Rangoon. The 
J apanese drew up the remnants 
of their three armies below Man- 
dalay to bar the road. Slim then 
delivered his decisive blow of the 
campaign. Three divisions of the 
4th corps (5th, 7th and 17th 
Indian) secretly crossed the Ira- 
wadi at Fagan and Fakokku, and 
the 17th made an 80-mile armoured 
dash across desert country to 
Meiktila, the key Japanese com- 
munication centre behind their 
lines. Meiktila fell Feb. 28, after 
a week of fierce battles, and the 
main Japanese forces thus had 
Slim’s army both to N. and to S. 
They were crushed together, and 
thousands were killed. 

Final Bask to Rangoon 

This was the vital battle. In 
the first week of April, the 5th 
and 17th divisions set out from 
Meiktila on the final dash to Ran- 
goon. By using motorised brigades 
to the full, they made astounding 
progress. Toungoo, half-way 
mark, was reached by April 26. 
By April 30 the British w^ere at 
Pegu, 47 m. N. of Rangoon. It 
was here that the monsoon rains 
began. Mountbatten had fore- 
seen that the rains might catch 
the offensive in its final stages 
and had an amphibious and air- 
borne invasion ready. This was 
launched by the 15th corps on 
May 2, and Rangoon fell with 
virtually no opposition. Its garri- 
son had moved N. to defend Pegu. 

The fall of Rangoon was virtu- 
ally the end of the Burma cam- 
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paign for, during the dash down 
from Meiktila, the 33rd corps had 
cleared the oilfields around Ye- 
nangyaung, and had turned S. 
down the Irawadi through Prome 
towards Rangoon, helped by the 
Burma national army. About 
50,000 Japanese remained in 
isolated pockets or in the Shan 
Hills. Many attempted to with- 
draw through the Allied lines, and 
there was furious fighting, par- 
ticularly on the Sittang bend and 
on the Toungoo-Mawchi road. In 
one of these engagements 11,000 
Japanese were killed for an Allied 
loss of 73, When the Japanese 
surrendered, the SEAC total of 
their counted dead had reached 
120,000 ; 42 p,c, of the total 

Japanese army killed in the whole 
Far East war. At the time of the 
surrender in Aug., 8EAC was about 
to launch a great sea and air 
inrasion of Malaya and Singapore. 

Thus ended one of the most 
amazing campaigns of the war. 
An advance of nearly 700 m. in 
three months was effected — all on 
a basis of air supply. On the 
ground the 14th army, aided by 
marines and by the little ships of 
the R.N. and the Royal Indian 
Navy, had overcome “ impossible ” 
obstacles of terrain, jungle, and 
swamp. Great imagination, as well 
as fortitude and skill, had helped 
in that campaign. Consult Report 
on Operations in y.E. Asia, 
1943-45, Earl Mountbatten, 1951 ; 
Defeat into Victory, Sir William 
Slim, 1956. 

. Burma Frontier Force. Mili- 
tary force set up in Burma in 
1937 when the government of 
India ceased to be responsible for 
Burma’s military administration. 
Being Buddhists, the majority of 
Burmese do not take kindly to 
soldiering ; consequently, the new 
force had to enlist its native per- 
sonnel from amongst the Kachins, 
Karens, _ and Chins— hardy hill 
tribes with a long military tradi- 
tion. There already existed in 
Burma for frontier patrol a small 
but competent body of police 
called the Burma Frontier Force, 
which was recruited from such 
native Burmese whose religion 
permitted them to bear arms. 
Officers of both forces were 
seconded from the British and 
Indian armies. In 1939 Burmese 
defence forces were amalgamated 
and brought under the Far 
Eastern high command. 

Burmann, Peter (1668-1741). 
Dutch classical scholar. He was 
bom at Utrecht and educated at 
Leyden and Utrecht universities, 
at both of which he held professor- 


distinguished 


ships. His chief works 
are editions of the 
Latin classics, con- 
taining the notes of 
various commentators 
loosely put together', 
which, although full 
of useful information, 
are of little value as 
critical editions. Ho 
also wrote on Roman 
taxes and revenues, 
and published a col- 
lection of the letters 
of 

scholars. 

Burma Road. The 

military road from 
Lashio, Burma, to 
Kunming ( Yaunanfu ), 

China. Construction 
of a road from Burma 
to China was sug- 
gested in 1860 and provisional 
routes were surveyed by Cul. T. P>. 
Sladen in 1868, A, K. Margery in 
1874, and by Maj. H. Davies in 
1895 and 1900. The eastern section 
of the road, from Hsiakwan (Tali) 
to Kunming, already existed in a 
primitive form at the outbi-eak of 
the China- Japan conflict in 1937, 
but with the rapid loss of her ports, 
it became obvious to China that 
she would have to draw her main 
war supplies overland from Intlo- 
China and Burma. 

Early in 1938 the Chinese 
government began construction 
of the road to Burma, and tlic 
726 miles of highway, including 
the widening and resurfacing of 
the Hsiakwan-Kunming section, 



Burma Road. Map showing its whole extent irom 
Lashio in Burma to Chungkine: 

/)•// vnurtvsu (if " The Times' ” 
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completed by Dec., 1938, 
rraversing the mountainous pro- 
vince of Vuiinan, the Burma Road 
is an outstanding engineering 
achievement. It was built entirely 
without modern road-making ma- 
chinery, and all the levelling of 
the road-bed and cutting of the 
rocks was done by hand, over 
1,000,000 men, w'oraen, and child- 
ren being mnployed on the work. 
The average height of the road is 
4,000 ft. above sea level, but in 
places it climbs to 9,000 ft. There 
are 288 bridges, the longest two 
lieing those across the Mekong and 
Salween rivers, and 1,959 culverts 
liO carry away moxxntain waters. 
Tlie average width of tho road is 
12 ft., but tho steep gradients and 



Burma Road. Photograph taken trotn a 
hanking aeroplane, showing transport on a 
mountain section of the road 


numerous hairpin bends 
restrict traffic to an average 
of 12 m.p.h., the journey 
by motor lorry from Lashio 
to Kunming occupying 
seven days. From Kunming 
the road continues to 
Chungking, about 1,600 
miles in all. 

Hankow fell in Oct., 1938, 
leaving no link between 
China and tho West until 
completion of the road in 
Dee. A daily average of 
100 lorries used tho road, 
taking petrol, munitions^ 
cotton yarn, etc,, to China, 
and returning with tin, silk, 
hides, and tungsten. On 
July 18, 1940, the Burma 
section was closed at tho 
request of tho Japanese gov- 
ernment. Great Britain was 
then expecting a German 
invasion and could not risk 
offending the Japanese. The 
road was opened three 
months later, and fleets of 
lorries and hundreds of 
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TinokanimalR left Lashio for China, design of the medal is similar to 
Tleunite constant bombing by that of the other campaign stans 
Jananesc aircraft operating from f)F the Second Groat War. See 
bases in Indo-China, tranic was Campaign Stars, 
seldom interrupted. In April, Burmese Wars. Ihree wars 
iq4-'> Lashiowas captured by the waged by the British m Burma 
Knanese and the Burma Road The first began in 1824: and lasted 
ceased to’ provide a link with Fret* for nearly two years. In Sept., 
rhina until the Japanese were 1823, the Burmans had attacked 
driven from Burma in 1945. See the British at Shapura, and early 
I edo Road. following Jan. they invaded 

" Burma-’siam Railway. Cliord Cachar, then under British protec- 
iine from Bampony, 54 m. AV. of tion. War was declared March 5, 
Banekok, to Tana'Bcsar, 30 m. S. 1824, and a force under Sir Archi- 
of Moulmein, a distance of 282 m., bald Campbell captured Rangoon 
connecting the Siam and Burma in May, but fighting contmued 
rlv. systems. The route had been until March, 1825. Negotiations 
surveyed by British engineers in ensued, but war continued until 
1910 and two years later work after the fall of King Pagan in 
started from both ends, but had Feb., 1826, the Burmans renoiinc- 
to bo cibtindonccl 1 )CC{\p 1 isg the in^ ftU cUxinis on Asstim, CGcling the 

country was so unhealthy. Folhiw- provinces of Arakau, Mergui, 

^ Tavoy, and Yo, 

and paying an 
indemnity. 

The second 
war, in 1852, 
was much short- 
er. On April 12 
British troops 
under General 
Goodwin cap- 
tured Rangoon, 
on June 3 Pegu, 
and Prome in 
Oct. In Jan., 
1853, peace was 
made, and Low- 
er Burma was 
annexed by the 
British. 

The third war broke out in 
consequence of the aggressive at- 
titude of the Burmans, under their 
king Thoebaw or Thibaw, whose 
capita] was at Mandalay. A Britj.sh 
force of 9,000 men, 2,800 followers, 
and 67 guns, under General Pren- 
dergast, was organized in Oct., 
1885, and taken up the Irawadi in 
steamers. Before the end of Nov. 
Mandalay was captured and King 
Theebaw made prisoner. Part of 
the force advanced to Bhamo, and 
occupied it on Dec. 26, thus fore- 
stalling the Chinose, who had de- 
signed to seize it. On Jan. 1, 1886, 
Upper Burma was annexed. 

Large numbers of the Burmans 
who had been fighting the British 
maintained a guerrilla warfare for 
years. This dacoity was finally 
suppressed by Roberts. 

Burn.. Anglo-Saxon name for a 
rivulet, brook, or stream. It is 
frequently found in British place 
and river names N. of the Tees, e.g. 
Bannockburn, Broxburn, Otter- 
burn, Bishop Burn. 

Burnaby, Geoege Davy (1881- 
1949). British comedian. Born at 
Buckland, Fforts, April 7. 1881, be 



Burma-Siam Railway. Stretch of the notorious line built 
by the forced labour of British and Allied prisoners-of-war 

Photo, " Times” 

ing their occupation of Burma, 
in 1942, the Japanese decided to 
build the line as a necessary im- 
provement on a motor road, im- 
passable in wet weather, and 
several jungle tracks. 

Work on the line started in Oct., 

1942, and the rly. was completed in 
Oct., 1943. Some 54,000 British, 

AusStralian, U.S., and Dutch pri- 
soners, and 100,000 coolies con- 
scripted from China, Burma, Siam, 
and Java, did the work in slave 
conditions of the most pitiless 
kind ; more than 13,000 whites 
and some 50,000 coloured labourers 
died. The R.A.F. destroyed the 
300-ft. long Nagorn-Chaisri bridge 
30 m. W. of Bangkok, Jan. 3, 1945. 

The part of the rly. from Bangkok 
to the Burma border S. of Moul- 
mein was sold by the Allies to 
Siam for £1|- millions, Oct. 7, 1946, 

Burma Star. Award granted 
to those taking part in the Burma 
campaign from Dec. 11, 1941. 

The institution of this award was 
announced May 18, 1945. The rib- 
bon (designed by King George VI) 
is dark blue with a central red 
stripe and two orqnge stripes. The 


secured an engagement with Mrs. 
Langtry, with whom he toured the 
U.S.A., in 1902. After playing for 
20 years in England and the U.S.A., 
he became an original member of 
the famous Co-Optimists team, 
1921, and remained six years as 
well as rejoining for revivals up to 
1935. Davy Burnaby, whose stylo 
was genial absurdity, wrote much 
of the Co-Optimists’ repertoire. 
He died April 17, 1949. 

Burnaby , Fred erickGustavus 
(1842-85). British traveller and 
soldier. Born March 3, 1842, at 
Bedford and educated at Harrow 
he entered the Royal Horse Guards 
in 1859, and became colonel of bis 
regiment in 1881. Of enormous 
physical strength and an expert 
linguist, he varied his military 
career with frequent periods of 
travel. In 1875 he conceived the 
idea of penetrating Central Asia, 
access to which was denied by the 
Russians to Europeans, and his 
well-known book, A Ride to Khiva, 
1876, contains an account of his 
300-mile ride across the frozen 
steppes. A journey through Asia 
Minor and Armenia followed in 
1876, after which Burnaby at- 
tached himself to the Turkish 
forces in the Russo-Turkish War. 
Returning to England, he unsuc- 
cessfully contested Birmingham as 
a Conservative in 1880. He was 
killed by a spear at Abu Klea, Jan. 
17, 1885. Consult Life, J. Ware and 
R. Mann, 1885. 

Bumaud, Sir Francis Cowley 
(1836-1917). British humorist 
and dramatist. Born in London, 

Nov. 29, 1836, 





he was edu- 
cated at Eton 
and Trinity 
College, Cam- 
bridge. He 
studied for the 
Church of Eng- 
land, hut on 
becoming an 
R.C. he read 
law and was 
called to the 
Bussell bar. In 1863 

he made his first contribution to 
Punch, of which he was editor, 
1880-1906. His most popular con- 
tribution to Punch was his series of 
Happy Thoughts. Of his stage bur- 
lesques and light comedies, Black- 
Eyed Susan and The Colonel were 
the most successful ; and he colla- 
borated with Sullivan in Cox and 
Box, 1867. He wrote one novel. 
My, Time and What I’ve done with 
IL * 1874 ; and his memoirs ^ ap- 
peared as Records and Reminis- 
cences in 1904. Knighted 1902, 
he died April 21, 1917. 
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Burne-Jones, Siit Edwako 
Coley, Bart. (1833-98). British 
artist. Bom Aug. 28, 1833, at 
Birmingham, he was christened 
Edward Coley Burno. His father 
was Edward Richard Jones and 
his mother’s maiden name was 
Coley. He was educated at King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, and 
Exeter College, Oxford. His first 
idea was to become a clergyman ; 
then he thought of entering the 
army, but having entered the uni- 
versity, he soon turned definitely 
to art and literature. 

At Oxford he and his intimate 
friend William Morris, with some 
kindred spirits, formed a little group 
called The Brotherhood. The sight 
of some pictures by Rossetti 
and others of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood made Bume-Joaes 
eager to become acquainted with 
Rossetti. He came under his influ- 
ence in 1855, and at his suggestion 
left the university and began his 
career as an artist, first in Rossetti’s 
studio, and later under his con- 
stant guidance. In 1859 he visited 
Italy, and in 1860 married Geor- 
giana Macdonald, daughter of a 
Wesleyan minister. One of her 
sisters married Lockwood Kipling, 
father of Rudyard Elipling. 

W^'orking first in water colour, he 
became an Associate of the Royal 
Society of Painters inWater Colours 
in 1863. He took up his residence 
at the Grange, North End Road, 
Fulham, in 1869, and continued to 
live there until his death. The 
opening of the Grosvenor Gallery in 
1877 first brought him into public 
notice. It contained many of his 
pictures, which, by reason of their 
appeal in colouring, symboUsm, and 
draughtsmanship, were accepted 
with the greatest enthusiasm, evep 


though 


it was 


recognized 


that in 

many cases they disturbed old 
prejudices. There was, moreover, a 
special appeal to the literary public 
in Burne-Jones’s pictures, which 
represented “ a poetical and un- 
conventional art.” From 1877 his 
career was one of ever-increasing 
.success. He was tho foremost 
draughtsman of the day, delighting 
in intricate line, and at tho same 
time a profound student of full 
rich colour. If he learned anything 
special from Italian art, it was 
from the paintings of Botticelli, 

His works, though always some- 
what melancholy and limited in 
range, are remarkable for their 
quality of imagination, for their 
wealth of accessories, for their ex- 
(piisite draughtsmanship, and for 
their refined and delicate colour. 
Pictures such as Merlin and Vivien, 
the series called 3’he Briar Rose, 
The Golden Stairs, The Wheel of 
Fortune, The Depths of tho Sea, 
The Merciful Knight, Tho Mirror of 
Venus, and Love Among tlio Ruins, 
are perfect works 
of decoration, 
oom binod with ex- 
traordinary poetic 
sentiment and fine 
literary associa- 
tion. Bume-Jonos 
also devoted much 
time to the j)re- 
paration of car- 
toons for stained 
glass windows, as 
a rule carried out 
by his old friend 
William Morris, 
for whom he also 
prepared numer- 
ous illustrations 
for books pub- 
lished by the 
KehiLScott Press, 
notably for the 
Morris edition of 
Chaucer. 

Not at first re- 
garded as a painter 
of great genius, 

Burne-Jones had 
a marvellous ca- 
pacity for taking 
pains, and, begin- 
ning his career as 
an artist compara- 
tively late in life, 
he worked with 
unceasing perse- 
verance to express 
the visions, poetic 
and imaginative, 
which filled his 
mind. It has 
been well said that 
his characteristics 
were “ an infal- 
li ble sense of 
beauty, form, apd 


colour, a powerful and overwhelm- 
ing originality, and an unequalled 
grace and delicacy of fancy ” 
Elected A.R.A in 1885, he sent 
only one picture, Tho Depths of the 
Sea, to the Royal Academy, and 
resigned in 1893. 

A baronotcy was conferred upon 
him in 1894. He died June 17,1898, 
and was buried at Rottingdean 
near Brighton. ’ 

Bihliography, Sir E. Burne-Jones : 
a Record and a Review, Malcolm 
Bell, 4th od. 1898 ; Life, by his 
widow, 1904 ; Five Great Painters 
of the Victorian Em, W. Bayliss, 2nd 
ed. 1901 ; Burne-Jones, J. E. phy- 
thian, 1908 ; Biographical Study 
Malcolm Boll, 1909; The Charm of 
Burne-JonoH, S. L. Bensuaan. 1911. 

Burnes, Sm Alexander (1805- 
41). British explorer and Indian 
official. Born at Montrose, Scot- 
land, May 16, 1805 and related on 
his father’s side to the poet Robert 
Burns, he joined fhe Indian army 
in 1821, and in 1829 was appointed 
assistant resident in Cutch. After 
ext(uiHive exploration in India, 



Burne-Jones. The Wheel of Fortune, exhibited in the 
Grosvenor Gallery in 1883. A characteristic painting 
Ity this pre-Raphaelite artist 
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AfghanistSLiij unci 

in 1831 and 1832, he returned to 
Endand and published an account 
of his travels. In 1836 he was 
sent on a mission to Dost Ma- 
hommed, ameer of Afghanistan, 
and in 1839, after being knighted, 
accompanied the military expedi- 
tion to Kabul as political officer. 
He was killed in the Afghan 
rising, Kov. 2, 1811. 

Burnet {Poterium. saiKjuiwrha). 
Perennial rosaceous herb with a 
rosette of long leaves which aic 
divided into from five to ten pairs 
of stalked, coarsely toothed, 
oblong leaflets, which give out the 
odour of cucumber when bruised. 
The flowering stems grow to a 
height of 2 ft. and bear rounded 
heads of small purplish flowers. 

A native of poor chalky soil, it ia 
included in some of the mixtures 
used for permanent pasture, e.g. 
Cambridge mixture for poor clay 
soils and Elliott’s mixture. 

Burnet, Gilbert (1643-1715). 
British historian and prelate. 
Born at Edinburgh, Sept. 18, 1643, 
he was a son of Robert Burnet, 
lawyer and E{)iseopalian, his 
mother being a Presbyterian. 
Educated at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, he forsook the study of 
law for divinity and history, spent 
a few months at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and studied Hebrew 
at Amsterdam. In 1665 he be- 
came parish minister at Saltouu, 
and in 1669 was appointed 
divinity professor at Glasgow. 
Accepting episcopacy, his broad- 
church views pleascll neither the 
Presbyterians nor the bishops, 
and in 1674 he settled in London 
as chaplain to Charles II, and in 
1675 was made preacher at the 
Rolls Chapel and lecturer at S. 
Clement’s. 

A staunch Whig, he declined the 
sees of Edinburgh, Chichester, and 
Durham from Charles II. For his 
defence of William, Lord Russell, 
Burnet was deprived of his chap- 
laincy and lectureship, and on 
the accession of James II he 
retired to the Continent. Invited 
to The Hague, 1687, he won the 
favour of William of Orange, and 
was associated with the pre- 
liminaries to the invasion of 1688. 
He was made bishop of Salisbury 
in 1689. He had charge of the 
succession hill of 1701, and in 
Anne’s reign secured for the 
Church of England the funds 
afterwards called Queen Anne’s 
Bounty {q.v.). He retained his in- 
fluence under Anne and died 
March 7, 1716. 

Burnet’s best work, the History 
of My Own Time, pub. 1723-34, if 


partisan and often inaccurate, is 
still invaluable. It was edited by 0. 
Airy, 1897-1900 ; supplement, ed. 
H. C. Foxcroft, 1902. The History 
of the Reformation of the Church 
of England, 1679-1715, cd. N. 
Pocock, 1865, is less triistw’orthy. 
His other writings include a Vindi- 
cation of the Authority, Constitu- 
tion, and Law’s of the Church and 
State of Scotland, 1673. Consult 
Life, T. E. 8. Clarke and H. C. 
Foxcroft, 1907. 

Bumet, John (1784-1868). 
British engraver and painter, best 
known for his engravings of 
Wilkie’s pictures. Born at Mussel- 
burgh, March 20, 1784, he w'as 
apprenticed to an engraver at 
Edinburgh, and studied art at the 
Trustees’ Academy. In 1806 he 
moved to London, in 1813 to 
Paris, where he produced several 
plates after Rembrandt and Gabriel 
Metsu. His chief work as a 
painter was The Greenwich Pen- 
sioners. He died Api*il 20, 1868. 

Burnet, 8ir John James (1859- 
1938). British architect, designei 
of the Cavalry war memorial at 
Hyde Park Corner, London. Born 
at Glasgow’, May 31, 1857, the son 
of an architect, he was educated 
at the Western Academy, Glasgow, 
and trained at the Nicole des Beaux 
Arts, Paris. After a period of 
travel abroad, he created a large 
practice in Scotland. In 1905 he 
moved to London, having been 
appointed in 1904 architect for the 
new Edward VII galleries of the 
British Museum, on the com- 
pletion of which in 1914 he was 
knighted. Ho was responsible for 
several largo commercial buildings 
in London, notably Adelaide 
House, London Bridge, 1921-24 ; 
and designed other war memorials 
besides that at Hyde Park, e.g. 
the Glasgow cenotaph and the 
Indian war memorial on the Gulf 
of Suez. He died at Colinton, 
Edinburgh, July 2, 1938, 

Btirnet Moth. One of a group 
of moths, of which seven species 
are recognized as British, the six- 
spot burnet (ZygusTia filipeTidulci) 
being the best known. They all 
have dark blue or ^een fore- wings, 
usually spotted with red, and red 
hind-wings, and are found in 
meadows and open spao^in woods. 

Burnett, Frances (Eliza) 
Hodgson (1849-1924). British- 
born American author. She was 
bom at Manchester Nov. 24, 1849, 
the daughter of Edwin Hodgson. 
She went with her parents to the 
U.S.A, in 1865, and published her 
earliest story in 1867. In 1873 she 
married Dr. Burnett, of Washing- 
ton, whom she divorced in 1898. 


Mrs. Burnett graphically depicted 
Lancashire life in That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s, 1877, her first success, and 

Haworth’s, 

descri bed 
Frances Hodgson American life 

Burnett, Anglo- Loui'i. 

American noveUst . 

1 a n a, 18 80, 

and Thi'ough One Administration, 
1883 ; and achieved great popu- 
larity with her sentimental story 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, 1886, the 
success of w’hich as a play w’as 
almost as great. Her other w’orks 
include A Lady of Quality, 1896, 
dramatised in collaboration with 
Stephen Towneaend (d. 1914), who 
in 1900 became her second hus- 
band. Her play Esmeralda, 1882, 
ran for three years in the U.S.A. 
She died Oct. 29, 1924. 

Burney, Sm Cecil (1858-1929). 
British sailor. Born May 15, 
1858, the son of a naval officer, he 
was educated * 

emy, Gosport, I Bj 

and entered BHi 

the navy in pUJ r\.-. 

1873. In_1882 

^^^EgypTInd i I i^lA 

afterwards in Sir Cecil Burney, 
the Sndan. “f" 

In- the First , 

Great War, in Dec., 1914, he was 
made second-in-command of the 
Grand Fleet, and leading its first 
battle squadron, took part in the 
battle of Jutland. Ho was on the 
Marlborough, but when that ship 
was damaged he transferred his 
flag to the Revenge. He was 2nd 
sea lord, 1916-17, and C.-in-C. on 
the E. coast of Scotland until 1919. 
Promoted admiral of the fleet, 
1920, and created a baronet, 1921 
he died June 5, 1929. 

Burney, Charles (1726-1814). 
British musician. Born at Shrews- 
bury, April 12, 1726, he was edu- 
cated and studied music at Chester 
and afterwards at Shrewsbury.^ He 
wrote some sonatas, the music to 
several dramas, gave lessons, and 
was a member of Dr. Johnson’s 
literary circle. For nine years he 
was organist at King’s Lynn, and 
in 1783 was made organist at 
Chelsea Hospital. He died in 
London, April 12, 1814. Burney 
is best known as the author of a 


Sir Cecil Burney, 
British sailor 

West, iiouthsea 
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History of Music, 1776-89, and as affairs, he visited India, 1927-28. 



the father of Fanny Burney 

Burney, Fanny. The name by 
which the British novelist Frances 
Burney (1752-1840) is usually 
known. Born June 13, 1752, at 
King’s Lynn, the daughter of 
Charles Burney, she educated her- 
self in his library. In 
1760 Burney moved 
his family to London. 

Faruny’s first novel, 
written in the epi- 
stolary manner of 
Richardson, revived 
interest in the realistic 
story of everyday 
domestic life, and was 
hailed wdth enthusi- 
asm by Dr. Johnson 
and his circle. Entitled 
Evelina, or the His- 
tory of a Young 
Lady’s Entrance into 
the World, it was published anony- 
mously in 1778. 

Of its successors, Cecilia, 1792, 
and Camilla, 1796, were very popu- 
lar. The house called Camilla 
Lacey, Surrey, was built out of the 
profits of Camilla ; it was destroyed 
by fire in 1919. During 1786-91 
Fanny Burney was second keeper 
of robes to Queen Charlotte. She 
married a French emigre. General 
d’Arblay (d. 1818), in 1793, and 
died in London, Jan. 6, 1840. f'oa- 
sult Fanny Burney, Austin Dobson, 
1903 ; Diary and Letters, ed. C. 
Barrett, 1904-05 ; ed. Masefield, 
1931 ; Life, C. Lloyd, 1936. 

Buxuham, Haruy Lawson 
Webster Levy Lawson, Vis- 
count (1862-1933). British poli- 
tician and newspaper proprietor. 
Born in London, Dec. IS, 1862, 
eldest son of the 1st Lord Burnham 
(vJ.), he was educated at Eton and 
Balliol College, Oxford. He was 
Liberal M.P. for W. St. Pancras, 
1885-92, for Cirencester, 1893-95. 
He left the Liberals in 1905, on the 
Irish home rule issue, becoming 
Conservative M.P. for Tower 
Hamlets (Mile End division) 1905- 
06 and 1910-16. He was a member 
of the L.C.C. 1889-92 and 1897- 
1904. In 1903, on his father’s 
elevation to the peerage, he suc- 
ceeded to the proprietorship of 
The Daily Telegraph, which he 
sold in 1928 to Sir William Berry 
(later the 1st Viscount Camroae). 

Succeeding his father as 2nd 
baron in 1916, Lord Burnham was 
created a viscount 1919. He pre- 
sided over sundry public com- 
mittees, including the I.L.O. (1921, 
1922, 1926) and the. first world’s 
press conference, 1927. (See also 
Burnham vScale.) As a member of 
the Simon commission on Indian 


He died July 20, 1933, without an 
heir to the viscounty ; his brotlu'i* 
William Arnold Webster (1864- 
1943) succeeded as 3rd baron. 

Biiriiham, Edward Levy Law^- 
soN, 1st Baron (1833-1916). Brit- 
ish journalist and newspaper pi-o- 
prietor. He was born 


Burnham Beeches. Picturesque 
sylv'an tract in Buckinyihanishire, 

Slough 


England, lying 


bf 'tween 


and Beaconsfield. A remnant of an 
ancient foi'est, it was bought by 
the Clorporatioii of London in 1879, 
and devoted to public use in 1883' 
The gift of an additional 70 acres 


1 T . r. ' 

by Lord Burnham in 1921 brought 
m London, Dec. 28, the area of the ti-act to 744 acres. 
1833, eldest son of Burnham-on- Crouch. Urban 
Joseph Mosts Levy, diJ. and resort of Essex, England, 
who in 1855 stai*te<l On tlu' N. shore of the Crouch 
to print 3’he Daily estuary, 42 m. E.N.E. of London, 
Telegraph and within it is a yachting centre, and the 


ItefTfr - 


Fanny Barney. 
British novelist 


a few months was its 
proprietor, Ediuaited 
at University Gollc'ge 
School, Edward be- 
came in 1855 hohh'r 
of a one-eigfitli sluin' 
in this newspaper, and 
its editor. An able 
and enterprising jour- 
nalist, he insisted on dramatisation 
(or at least humanisation) of the 
news, and would spend lavishly to 
make a story, as when, in con- 
junction with the New York 
Herald, lie sent Stank'y in search 
of Livingstone. A major success 
was an interview' with tiu' (unpi'ror 
William ll of Germany wdiiith one 
of his friends obtained in 1908. 

In due course Levy became ehii'f 
proprietor of The Daily Telegra})h, 
In 1875, by royal licence, he added 
the surname Law'son to his original 
name. In 1892 he was created a 
baronet, in 190.3 ji peer as Baron 
Burnham. He retired in 1904 and 
(lied Jan. 9, 1916. His eldest son, 
Harry, who w^as to become Vis- 
count Burnham (i).s.) sueca^eded 
him as 2nd baron and as propi’ietor 
of The Daily 3’elegraph. 

Edward Fredericik Lawson (b. 
1890), son of the 3rd baron and 
nephew of Viscount Burnham, hiks 


building oi’ yachts and boats is its 
main industry. Oyster cultivation 
is also important. Pop. (1951) 
3,965. 

Burnham-on-Sea. Urb. (list, 
and Hi^aside and golfing resort of 
Soni('rs(di, England, on the estuary 
of the Parndl,, 9 m. N. of Bridg- 
w'ab'.r. Tlu' (diurch contains 'a 
white marhk* altar-piece by Inigo 
Jotu'H, once in Westminster Abbey 
Pop. (1951) 9,138. 

Burnham Scale. Popular 
11 nine for tlu^ systc'm of arranging 
teachers’ salaries introduced in 
England and Wales in 1919. The 
first iK^gotiat-ing committees were 
S(‘t u}) under the chairmanship of 
Viscount Burnham in 1919. They 
considered separately elementary, 
secuindary, and technical schools; 
and their deeisions became recom- 
mendations which authorities were 
})reHS(^d to accept. Reconstituted 
under the Education Act of 1944 to 
relleet stages of education rather 
than typ(^s, the committees were 
rediuied to two : (1) a main com- 
mittee, (joncerning itself wdth the 
salaries of temehers in primary and 
secondary schools and in county 
colk'ges ; (2) a technical com- 

mittee conccu’iied with those in 
t(adnucal (including commercial 


ceeded as 4th baron in 1943 ; he and art) colk'ges and institutes 
continued, after the sale of I’he maintained by a local authority ; 
Daily Telegraph in 1928 to Lord their (Uausions were made atatii- 
Camrose, to be general manager of tory. ’‘Phe first rt'ports of the new 
that paper, becoming later man- eommitt(H'R, published in 1945, 


aging director. 



Burnham Beeches, Buckinghamshire 


resulted in legislation fixing a new 

scale, subject to 
ixwiow from time 
to time, for teach- 
ers’ salaries in 
schools maintained 
by local authorities 
with state aid. 

Burnie. Coast 
town and harbour 
of Tasmania, 
Australia. It is 
on Emu Bay, the 
port terminus of 
the Emu Bay rail- 
way, and is the 
eoutro of a pastoral 
and arable farming 
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district. Limestone is quarried 
nearh 3 ^; and there arc sawmills 
and piiper and cement factories. 
Pop. (1954) 11,119. 

Burnley, bor. and bor. 

constituency of Lancashire, Eng- 
land. It stands at the junction of 

the Brun with 
^ the Calder, 25 

m. N. of Man- 
Chester, in a 
colliery district, 
^ major 
^ centre of cotton 

^ijS[lW weaving. As 

« late as 1790 

Burnley was a 
town of only 

Burnley arms 2,000 inhabit- 

ants. The con- 
struction of the Leeds and Liver- 
pool Canal, which almost encircles 
the town centre, stimulated ex- 

pansion both of coalmining and 
of the textile industry. Other in- 
dustries include the manufacture 
of textile machinery, wash boilers 
and washing machines, kitchen- 
ware, and light engineering prod- 
ucts. There are also iron and brass 
foundries and breweries. 

The ancient but much restored 
parish church of S. Peter contains 
several fine monnments, including 
one to Charles Towneley (17B7- 
1805), whose collection of marbles 
is lodged in the British Museum. 
Modern buildings include a classical 
town hall, a central library, and 
Victoria hospital. Burnley has a 
grammar school founded in the 
reign of Edward VI, a technical 
college and school of art, and a 
museum and art gallery housed in 
Towneley Hall (built in the 14th 
and 15th centuries). 

. Incorporated in 1861, Burnley 
became a pari. bor. in 1867, and 
was created a co. bor. (extended in 
1911 and 1925) in 1888. It is in 
the North East Lancashire devel- 
opment area. Market days, Mon. 
and Sat. Pop. (1951) 84,987. 

Bumouf, EuofeNU (1801-52). 
French orientalist. Son of Jean 
Louis Bumouf (1775-1844), a dis- 
tinguished classical scholar, he was 
born in Paris, Aug. 12, 1801. From 
1832 until his death. May 28, 1852, 
he was professor of Sanskrit in the 
College de France. His principal 
works were an essay on Pali 
written with Christian Lassen, 
1826 ; the deciphering of the Zend 
MSS. which A. H. Anqiretil- 
Duperron had brought to France ; 
Commentaire sur le Yapna, 1833- 
35, throwing much light on the 
language and doctrine of the 
Parseea ; and a translation of the 
Bhagavata-Puraiia, 1840^7 (In- 
dian mythology). 


Burnous on Burnoose (Arab. 
burmis, hooded cloak). Loose, full 
cloak, worn by the Arabs. Usually 
white, it has a hood. 

Burns. Injuries to the tissues 
caused hy^ dry heat (the commonest 
type) or hot liquids or steam, 
when the term scald is applied. 
Burns may result from the action 
of chemicals, electricity, or X-ray, 
and may be classified according 
to their severity, ranging from 
reddening and blistering of the 
skin to complete charring. 

The c^ffects of a burn are both 
local and general. Where only 
redness and blistering obtain, the 
cifoctH arc almost entirely local, 
with little shock, unless a wide 
area is involved. If, however, there 
is partial destruction of the skin, 
leaving the sensitive cutaneous 
nerve-endings exposed, the pain 
is intense, and shock and collapse, 
a possible cause of death, ensue. 
If the burn destroys the whole 
sldn-thickness, there is less shock. 
The area, however, will not heal 
by regeneration of skin, but only 
by the formation of scar-tissue, 
which later contracts and causes 
deformity, particularly on the 
flexor surface of limbs. It is for 
this type of burn that modem 
skin-grafting technique, which was 
brought to perfection during the 
Second Great War, revolutionised 
treatment. 

The general effects of burns fall 
into four stages. First comes 
primary shock, with faintness, 
irregular action of the heart with 
feeble 'pulse, and shallow respira- 
tions. This condition itself is not 
serious, hut it may usher in 
secondary shock, the second stage, 
in which there is loss of fluid from 
the blood-vessels into the tissues, 
with consequent thickening of the 
blood. This condition must be 
treated promptly by replacing the 
fluids by mouth, or, if necessary, 
intravenously. Thirdly, any time 
within four days, the next stage, 
toxaemia, may obtain, with vomit- 
ing, mental symptoms, and more 
marked circulatory failure. 
Fourthly, infection may gain a 
footing, possibly causing death 
from blood-poisoning. 

The local effects of a moderately 
severe bum are chiefly redness, 
swelling from exudation into the 
tissues, and pain. This exudation 
must be treated at once if it 
occurs in an area such as the 
hand where the tissues are tense 
and there is little room for ex- 
pansion. Treatment should be 
directed to drainage of the area 
by elevating it, and movements 
must be maintained at all costs. 


In adults where 20 p.c. or more 
of the body surface is burned (in 
children 10 p.c.) shock is to be 
expected and should be treated 
with warmth, morphine, and fluids 
Local treatment consists of cleans- 
ing the bum with white soap and 
water, gently and quickly, and 
then flushing the area with saline. 
Penicillin cream or 3 p.c. sulpha- 
tliiazole cream on a layer of tulle 
gras is then applied and, after a 
severe burn, left on 7 to 10 days. A 
mild hinn is re-dressed dailv, and 
muscles and joints of the affected 
area are exercised. In severe 
burns early skin grafting shows 
very satisfactory results. 

Burns, John (1858-1943). Brit- 
ish politician. Born in London, 
Oct., 1858, he went to a national 
. school in Bat- 
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\ die factory. 
He served an 
apprenticeship 
as an engineer, 
and for a time 
1 ^^^ I iMM was in West 

John Burns, Africa, hut 
British politician j^ost of his 

Rvsseii working days 

were spent in London. A student 
of economics, he became a social- 
ist, and, gifted with a powerful 
voice and homely eloquence, was 
soon one of the most effective 
open-air speakers in London. 
Equally active as a trade union- 
ist, in 1885 he contested W. 
Nottingham as a social demo- 
crat. In 1886, after a riot of 
unemployed in London, he was 
tried and acquitted of inciting 
the mob to violence, but in 1888 
he w'as sentenced to imprison- 
ment for resisting the police over 
the right of public meeting in Trafal- 
gar Square. In 1889 he was a leader 
in the London dock strike. 

Burns’s official career began 
when in 1889 he was elected to 
the first London County Council. 
Three years later he was elected 
Labour M.P. for Battersea, and 
was again returned in 1895, 1900, 
1906, and 1910. He became 
identified politically with the 
Radicals, and in 1905 entered the 
Liberal cabinet as president of the 
Local Government Board. He 
held this post until 1914, when he 
was transferred to the Board of 
Trade. Resigning office on the 
outbreak of the First Great War, 
he retired from Parliament 1918. 
He died Jan. 24, 1943, His unique 
library of books about London was 
bought by Viscount Southwood 
and presented to the L.C.C., 1943. 
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BURNS: SCOTLAND’S NATIONAL POET 

T. F. Henderson, LL.X)., Scottish Siograpner and Historian 

This account of the pocVs life and times may he supplemented by 
the art ides on Scotland: Literature; P^hiiy; Song, etc. See also 
Articles on Scott; Shelley; Wordsworth^ and other poets of the time 


Robert Burns was born Jan. 
25, 1759, being the eldest son of 
William Burnes, of old Kincardine- 
shire farmer descent, and Agnes 
Broun, an Ayrshire farmer’s daugh- 
ter. William Burnes, owing to his 
father’s Jacobitism, had to make 
his own way in the world, and, 
after various experiences as a 
gardener, he leased seven acres of 
land for a nursery garden at 
Alloway, Ayrshire, where he built 
the two-roomed clay cottage in 
which the ]poet was bom. 

The boy owed an excellent edu- 
cation to the wise solicitude of his 
father, who induced certain of his 
neighbours to join him in engaging 
a young teacher, William Murdoch, 
from Ayr, for whom they hired a 
room in Alloway. He continued at 
school for two years after the 
family’s removal, in 1766, to the 
farm of Mt. Oliphant. In 1772 he 
attended Dalrymple parish school 
to improve his handwriting, and in 
1773 spent a few weeks with 
Murdoch at Ayr to revise his Eng- 
lish grammar and study Erench. 
He became a fairly good French 
scholar, but never acquired more 
than a smattering of Latin. 

Meantime, certain selections in 
his school reader had thrilled his 
.sensibilities, and the songs and 
weird tales of a superstitious old 
maid of his mother had sown in his 
mind “ the latent seeds of Poesy.” 
The first two books he read, The 
Life of- Hannibal and the modern- 
ised version of Blind Harry’s 
Wallace, roused his military ardour, 
and the latter poured “ the 
Scottish prejudice into his veins ” 
which was to find overwhelming 
expression in Scots wha hae. 

Burns’s jPirst Song 

For a time his reading was con- 
fined to the serious books of Ms 
father, but before manhood it also 
included much 18th century poetry, 
together with some plays of Shake- 
speare, and The Lark, a collection 
of English songs, which he was ac- 
customed to “ pore over song by 
song and verse by verse, carefully 
noting the tender and sublime 
from affectation and fustian.” But 
his literary inclinations were not 
favoured by his circumstances. 
From his fourteenth year he did 
the work of a grown ploughman, 
his life then “ combining,” he 
affirmed, “ the gloom of a hermit 
with the toil of a galley slave.” 

Hia first song, Handsome Nell, 
was written at the age of sixteen, 
in honour of a harvest partner ; 


but not until his twenty-fifth year 
did the exceptional potency ot his 
genius begin to manifest itself. A 
partnership in 1782 with a flax- 
dresser at Irvine, though a business 
failure, widened his knowledge of 
mankind, and led to a bosom 
friendship ” with a sea-captain, 
Richard Brown. Hia father’s 
death, Feb. 13, 1784, delivered him 
from certain irksome restraints. 
He, his brother, and two sisters, 
having made good their claims as 
creditors for several years’ wages, 
now combined in leasing the farm 
of Mossgiel, near Mauchline. 

Jean Armour and Mary Campbell 

In Nov., 1784, he celebrated the 
consequences of his amour witli a 
servant in the Address tt) an Ille- 
gitimate Child (Thou’s w'cleorae, 
wean), and soon the perusal of 
Robert Fergusson’a poems gave him 
a new poetic stimulus. His ecclesi- 
astical satires, The T\ya Herds, 
published probably as a broadside, 
and Holy Willie’s Prayer, won the 
applause of some influential friends, 
and, incited by this and by other 
influences, he, within six months 
of 1785-86, penned, in addition to 
the amazing Jolly Beggars, the 
bulk and best of the pieces of the 
Kilmarnock volume })ublished on 
July 20, 1786. Within a month 
the whole 600 copies printed were 
sold, and kindled the enthusiasm 
of all Ayrshire. 

This success did not, however, 
alter hia resolution to emigrate to 
Jamaica, a decision due partly to 
lack of farming success, but mainly 
to his double love entanglement 
with Jean Armour and Mary 
Campbell. Oiscovering that Joan 
Armour was with child by him, ho 
gave her a paper which, according 
to Scots law, made them man and 
wife, but, overborne by her parents, 
she destroyed it, and, after a short 
and ardent courtship of Mary 
Campbell, he apparently made ar- 
rangements to take her with him 
to Jamaica. His voyage thither, 
having, however, been accidentally 
postponed, was rendered less ini- 
perative by the death of Mary 
Campbell in the autumn of 1786, 
and was indefinitely suspended by 
the prospect of publishing a second 
edition of his poems in Edinburgh. 

To secure this, Bums resolved 
to joumev thither, and the chief 
Edinburgh publisher, William 
Creech, was induced by the earl 
of Glencairn to bring out the 
volume. As many as 3,000 copies 
were sold^ and Burns obtained by 


it £500. Meantime, in the learned 
and fashionable circles of Edin- 
burgh, his mingled modesty and 
self-possession commanded a kind 
of wondering respect. Socially and 
])ecuniarily successful as his Edin- 
burgh sojourn was, it was but a 
passing episode, to which he after- 
wards referred as his “ late hare- 
brained ramble into life.” 

Burns s astounding flirtation 
with the grass widow, Mrs. Made- 
hose, and other amours and inci- 
derits presaged that residence in 
Edinburgh would be disastrous to 
him, and, having renewed his rela- 
tions with Jean Armour, he re- 
solved to acknowledge her as his 
wife. After lending his brother and 
sisters £300, ho settled in 1788 on 
the farm of Ellisland, Dumfries- 
shire. Thi.s was not, however, a 
successful venture, even when sup- 
plemcntod by a salary of £50 a 
year from an excuse a])pointment 
obtained in 1789; and in the 
autumn of 1791 he quitted the 
farm for an ordinary excisemanship 
at Dumfries, at a salary of £70, 
whicih was raised to £90\vhen, in 
1702, ho was promoted port officer. 
Further promotion was prevented 
by the imprudent expression of 
his political sympathies. This 
injimously affected both his 
spirits and habits, and he was 
almost hopelessly disheartened 
before air exposure to the weather 
brought on the illness which ended 
in his death at Dumfries, July 21, 
1706. 

Appreciation ol his Work 

From the time ho settled at 
Ellisland, the circumstances of 
Burns being such as they were, it 
is not surprising that “ the large 
poetic plans ” which he had begun 
to form, and for which he began 
the study of the English and 
French dramatists, had no result. 
Rather the marvel is that though, 
apart from songs, the only pieces 
of outstanding importance belong- 
ing to this period are Tam o’ Shan- 
tev and Elegy on Captain Matthew 
Henderson, his lyrical compositions 
wore so numerous and varied and 
often so supremely excellent. 

Hia non -lyrical verse was, as 
regards form and manner, modelled 
largely on that of Ramsay, Fer- 
gusaon, and other poets of the 
Scottish revival, but it far tran- 
scends theirs in passionate force 
and vitality. Realistic in the 
best sense of that term, it was in- 
spired by hia peasant experiences 
and surroundings ; but so fine and 
genuine is hia poetic art that it 
appeals irresistibly to all classes of 
readers. As a song-writer, he 
owed not a little to old poetic pre- 
decessors, both for the fragments 
of verse which he utilised, and for 
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the general character of his 
method ; but here, again, whether 
as amendcr or supplementcr of old 
verse, or as an independent creator 
he was signally triumphant ; and 
it is more especially by his songs 
that he has come to be regarded 
as the national poet of Scotland. 
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nock ed., 1786 ; 1st Edinburgh ed., 
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5 vols., 183S-41 ; Life and Woi’ks, 
ed. R. Chambers, 4 vols., 1831-52 
library cd., 1856-57 ; new ed. of 
Chambers, rev. by W. AVallaeo, 

4 vols., 1896 ; Works, cd. W. S. 
Boiiglas, 6 vols., 1877—79 ; Memoir, 
R. Heron, 1797 ; Lives, J. G. 
Lockhart, 1828 ; C. Carswell, 1930 ; 
E. B. Snyder, 1932 ; M. Lindsay, 

1 954 ; The Ranting Bog, J. Lindsey, 
1938; The Wind that Shakes the 
Baidey (novel based on Buriia'’s 
youth), J. Barke, 1946 ; There Was 
a Lad, Hilton Brown, 1949 ; Letters, 
ed. J. de L. Ferguson, 1931 ; Biblio- 
theca Burnsiana, J. Mackio, 1866 ; 
Lists of Books upon his Life and 
Writings, J. C. Ewing, 1899 ; R.B., 
Two Addresses, Lord Rosebery, 1 896. 

Bumside, Ambrose Everett 
(1824r-81). American soldier. Born 
at Liberty, Indiana, May 23, 1824, 
he graduated at West Point, but 
left the army after a few years’ 
service. He joined the Federal 
forces at the beginning of the Civil 
War as a colonel of volunteers, 
and by Nov., 1862, had become 
commander of the army of the 
Potomac. He suffered defeat and 
his troops heavy loss at the battle 
of Fredericksburg {q.v.). Bee. 13. 
Later he was a corps commander 
under Grant and was censured for 
his want of success at Petersburg. 
Governor of Rhode Island, 1866- 
69, and a senator in 1875 and 1881, 
he died at Bristol, Rhode Island, 
Sept. 3, 1881. 

Burntisland. Royal burgh of 
Fife, Scotland. It is on the" Firth 
of Forth, 8 m. N. of Edinburgh, 
and has a rly. station. A summer 
resort, with golf links and open-air 
swimming pool, it has docks and a 
good harbour, shipbuilding yards, 
a trade in oil, and exports coal and 
iron and processes alumina. Ross- 
end Castle adjoins the harbour. 
The parish church, erected at the 
latter end of the IGth century, a 
peculiar structure built in the form 
of a square, and surmounted by a 
short, irregular tower, has fea- 
tures in common with the North 
Church at Amsterdam. Pop. 
(1951) 5,668. 

Burr OR Bur. In botany, any 
prickly or spiny calyx, involucre, 


or fruit. The principal example is 
the involucre of the common bur- 
dock {q.v.), the name being some- 
times used (as by Shakespeare) to 
denote the plant. The term is also 
used of the .small fruits of the 
goose-gra.ss. Tu {Scotland it i.s 
applied to the thistle -head and to 
the fir-cone. In metal work, the 
term is employed for the rough 
edge or protuberance f)n metal 
caused by punching or hammering. 

Burr, “Aaron (1756-1836). An 
American politician. Born at 
Newark, in the British colony of 
New Jersey, Feb. 6, 1756, he 
served with distiiution in the 
War of American Independence on 
the colonial side. In 1783 he began 
to practise as a lawyer in New 
York, and bccanm one of tin' 
leaders of the opposition to the 
Federalists. A senator, 1791-97, 
in the presidential election of 1800 
Burr received exactly the same 
number of electoral votes as 
Jefferson. The disputed election 
was thrown into the expiring 
house of representatives, and it 
was mainly owing to the inlluence 
of Alexander Hamilton, who 
thought Jefferson a misguided 
radical, but Burr a rascal, that the 
defeated Federalists wore induced 
to vote for Jefferson. In 1804 Burr 
was defeated for the office of 
governor of New York, again, so 
he thought, through the inlluence 
of Hamilton, whom he challenged 
to a duel and mortally woumled. 

Conceiving a scheme for con- 
quering Texas and making it the 
nucleus of a new independent re- 
public in the west, ho was tried for 
treason but acquitted, 1807. Ho 
then found it advisable to retire to 
Europe, returning in 1812. The 
rest of his life was passed in 

obscurity. He died 8ept. 14, J 836. 

Burra or Kooringa. Town of 
South Australia. It is on Burra 
Creek, 101 m. by rly. N. of Ade- 
laide. The once celebrated Burra 
copper mine, discovered in 1844, 
is exhausted. 

BTxrra, Edward (b. 1905). 

English artist. Bonr at Kensing- 
ton, Mai’ch 29, 1905, he studied at 
Chelsea Rolytcchnio and Hie Royal 
College of Art, and lived at Ry(', 
In search of subjects he visited 
New York, Mexico, Spain, and 
France. He designed scenery and 
costumes for the ballets Rio 
Grande, 1931, Barabau, 1938, 
Miracle in the Gorbals, 1944. He 
painted the less reputable strata of 
the life of cities, dwelling often 
on the grotesque and repulsive, 
with high colour and originality. 
A study of his work was issued by 
Penguin Books in 1945. 


Biirrard. Inlet. Beep, narrow 
arm of the Strait of Georgia in 
kS.W. Jh’itish Columbia. Nine*' m 
long, it forms one of the best har^ 
boni's on the Pacific coast. It 
abounds in fisli, and game is plen- 
tiful along its shori's. Vancouver 
stands oia its 8. shores. 

Burrenjuck or Burrinjuck. 
Mountain of New Smith Wales 
Auslralia, 40 m. N.W. of Canberra! 
Near it a dam impounds the 
waters of the Murruinhidgee. It 
measures 220 ft. by 784 ft., has a 
(aipaeity of 33,500 million cubic ft., 
and a catchment area of 5,000 sq! 
m. 'Phis wafer irrigates a million 
acres of flic Riverina district, and 
also sm’vos two hydro-electric 
power stations, 

Burriana. Coast town of Spain, 
in the prov. of Castcllon. It is 
S m. by rly. S. of Castcllon de la 
Plana, on the Rio 8eco, one mile 
from its mouth in the Mcditer- 
raiK'an. Granges and melons are 
exported. Pop, 14,000. 

Burrington Combe. Gorge in 
the Mi'udip Hills, kSomerset, Eng- 
land, about 12 m. vS.W. of Bristol. 
There are four caves in. the car- 
boniferous limestone. The story 
runs that Augustus Toplady, shel- 
tering here from a storm in 1775, 
wrote the hymn Rock of Ages. 

Burritt, Elihu (1811-79). 
American jihilanihropist and lin- 
guist — “■ ih(! learned blacksmith.” 
kSon of a shoemaker, ho was born 
at New Britain, Conn., Bee. 8, 1811. 
A blacksmith by trade, his study 
of the Bible inspired him with the 
(U'sire of reading it in Greek, 
llebri'W, and other versions, and 
he is said to have acquired a 
knowledge of some 50 languages. 
During a visit to England in 1848 
h(‘ founded the League of Universal 
Brotlu'rhood and organized the 
llrst iuternatioixal peace congress. 
He was also a stron^^ opponent of 
slavery. His writings include A 
Walk from London to Land’s End, 
and Back, 1865. He died at New 
Britain, March 7, 1879. Consult 
Liio, ed. C. Northend. 1879. 

Buixoughs, Edgar Rice (1875 
-1950). An American novelist. He 
was bora at Chicago kSopt. 1, 1875, 
and educated at Harvard school 
there and the Michigan military 
academy. Ho worked as gold- 
miner, storekeeper, cowboy, and 
policeman before having his first 
novel, Tarzan of the Apes, pub- 
lished in 1914. Burroughs became 
a prolific writer of highly imagina- 
tive novels, depicting either life 
on other planets or a superman 
living in amity with wild beasts. 
Ho estimated in 1939 that his Tar- 
zan, the ape-man, had earned him 
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£20,000,000. He died at Tarzana, 
CalifMMarchIO, 1950. Later books 
included Swords of Mara, 1936 ; 
Tke Lad and the Lion, 1938 ; Tar- 
zan and the Forbidden City, 1938 ; 
Carson of Venus, 1939; Synthetic 
Men of Mars, 1940. Many of his 

stories were filmed. 

Burroughs, Edward Arthur 
(1882-1934). British divine and 
author. Born Oct. 1, 1882, he 
was educated at Harrow and 
Balliol College, Oxford. He was a 
fellow and classical lecturer of 
Hertford College, 1905-20. Or- 
dained in 1908, Burroughs be- 
came chaplain to the king in 1917 
and was dean of Bristol, 1922-26, 
being then translated to the see 
of Ripon. He wrote many re- 
ligious works, e.g. A Faith for the 
Firing Line ; The Valley of 
Decision ; The Christian Church 
and War ; Tow'ard Reunion. 
He died Aug. 23, 1934. 

Burroughs, John (1837-1921 ). 
American author. Bom April 3, 
1837, at Roxbury, New York, and 
brought up on his father’s farm, 
he was successively teacher, journ- 
alist, treasury clerk, and bank- 
examiner. In 1874 he retired to 
a fruit farm at Esopus, N. Y. 

In addition to Walt Whitman 
as Poet and Person, 1867, his 
books, consisting chiefiy of nature 
studies, include Wake l-lobin, 1871; 
Fresh Fields, 1884 ; Signs and Sea- 
sons, 1886 ; The Summit of the 
Years, 1913. He died Mar. 2, 1921. 

Burrows, Sir Frederick John 
(b. 1887). British administrator. 
He was w'orking on the G.W.R. at 
the outbreak of the First Great 
War, when ho enlisted in the Gren- 
adier Guards. After the war he 
became a member of the executive 
committee of the N.U.R. and 
president 1943-44. Burrows was 
also a member of the national 
executive committee of the Labour 
party. In 1944 he went to Ceylon 
as a member of the commission 
on constitutional reforms under 
the chairmanship of Lord Soul- 
bury. Governor of Bengal 1945- 
47, he became chairman of the 
agricultural land commission, 1948. 
He was knighted 1945. 

Burrus, Afranius (d. a.d. 63). 
Minister of the emperor Nero. 
Prefect of the praetorian guard 
under Claudius, on Nero’s acces- 
sion Burrus and Seneca, the em- 
peror’s tutor, exercised a restrain- 
ing influence upon him, the effects 
of which unfortunately did not 
last. Burrus is said to have been 
poisoned by the orders of Nero, 

Bursa (Latin, purse). A cavity 
in fibrous tissue filled with lubri- 
cating fluid. Bursae exist nor- 


mally in many parts of the body 
frequently subjected to pressure, 
such as the joints and tendons. 
Their function is to reduce fric- 
tion and assist the gliding of one 
structure over another. Bursae 
may also form abnormally in 
places where pressure is con- 
tinually applied, as over the 
vertebral prominences in porters. 
Bursitis is a condition of inflam- 
mation of a bursa. Inflammation 
and enlargement of the bursa of 
the knee constitutes the condition 
known as housemaid’s knee, and 
euilargement of the bursa over the 
point of the elbow is termed 
minor’s elbow. Bursae may also 
become involved in patients sulTer- 
ing from gout or rheumatism. 
Bursitis may be mistaken for 
arthritis ; an X-ray will decide. 

Bursa. City of Asiatic Turkey. 
Capital of the vilayet of the same 
name, it lies at the foot of Mt. 
Olympus, 60 m. S. of Istanbul. 
Anciently known as Prousa and 
Brusa, the capital of Bithynia 
and for a while of the Turkish 
empire, it is beautifully situated 
in a fertile plain, is a flourishing 
commercial centre, produce a wine, 
and exports silk, meerschaum, and 
fruits. Its port is Mudania, with 
which it is connected by rly. A 
ruined citadel stands on a height 
in the middle of the city, in which 
there are over 100 mosques and 
many tombs of sultans. The dis- 
trict is highly mineralised and has 
hot sulphur springs. 

Bursa is the seat of both Greek 
and Armenian archbishoprics. It 
was besieged in 1317 by Othman 
and captured ten years later by 
Orkhan, who made it the capital 
of the empire. In 1833 it was 
taken by Ibrahim Pasha. Pop. 
(1950) 100,007. 

The vilayet, on the Sea of Mar- 
mara, produces cereals, cotton, 
and tobacco, and is rich ' in 
minerals. Pop. (1960) 641,987. 

Bursar (Latin bursa, purse). 
Treasurer, especially of a college, 
school, or other institution. In 
Scotland the term is applied to a 
student who holds a bursary. In 
Germany a bursar (Bursch) is a 
student who resides in a bursa, a 
kind of hostel managed by a 
graduate. 

Bursary. Scottish term for a 
scholarship or exhibition. Origin- 
ally the bursaries at Scottish uni- 
versities were very meagre, but 
after 1863 many were consolidated 
and fresh ones founded. The 
Carnegie Trust, 1901, provides bur- 
saries to assist Scottish students in 
the payment of university class 
fees. In England the word is 


sometimes used for a particular 
kind of scholarship, tliis being a 
sum of money given, usually 
after competitive examination, 
to enable a pupil to go from an 
elementary to a secondary school. 
In another sense bursary is used 
for the office of a bursar, f.e. a 
place where the financial business 
of a college or monastery or other 
foundation is carried on. 

Burschenschaft (Ger. Bursch, 
student). German word for so- 
cieties existing among university 
undergraduates. Dating from the 
patriotic enthusiasm of the War of 
Liberation, the first w'as formed at 
Jena in 1815, and three years 
later an association was started. 
Owing to disorders caused by 
them, they were declared illegal, 
but were still in evidence in the 
revolutionary movements that 
eliminated in 1848. A reformed 
type of society, in w'hich duelling 
is forbidden, also exists in the 
German universities. In 1902 a 
monument to the movement w'as 
erected at Eisenach. 

Burslem. Parish of Stafford- 
shire, England. It is 20 m. N. by 
W. of Stafford, with good railway 
and canal com- 
munications. 

Created a mun. 
bor. in 187 8, 
Burslem was con- 
stituted a part of 
the CO. bor. of 
Stoke-on-Trent in 
1908, the order 
operating as from March 31, 1910. 
Known as the “ mother of the 
Potteries,” it began the manu- 
facture of pottery in 1644, and 
was the birthplace of Joaiah 
Wedgwood. The Wedgwood In- 
stitute (1865) comprises a school 
of art, museum, free school, and 
library. It is Pointed in style and 
is decorated with terra-cotta; On 
the outside there are 12 panels 
representing the various processes 
in the manufacture of earthen- 
ware. There is a statue of Wedg- 
wood on the facade, and in the 
porch has reliefs of Priestley, 
Flaxman, and Bentley. There is 
a town hall, a stately edifice, and 
two covered markets. Porcelain, 
Parian, china, and encaustic tiles 
are produced, and there is also a 
glass works. Until 1950 Burslem 
gave its name to a parliamentary 
division of Stoke-on-Trent, One 
of the Five Towns, it is the Bursley 
of the novels of Arnold Bennett 
{q.v.). Market days, Monday and 
Saturday. 

Burt| Sir Cyrh. Lodowic (b. 
1883). British psychologist. He was 
bom March 3, 1883, and educated 
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at Christ’s Hospital, Jesus College, 
Oxford, and Wurzburg university. 
John Locke scholar in mental 
philosophy at Oxford in 1908, he 
was a lecturer in experimental 
psychology at Liverpool university 
1909-13. Burt was professor of 
psychology at University College, 
London, 1931-50, and president 
of the British psychological so- 
ciety, 1942. He received a knight- 
hood in 1946. The intelligence 
tests devised by him for the L.C.C. 
were extremely valuable. Amongst 
his published works are Mental 
and Scholastic Tests, 1921 ; How 
the Mind Works, 1933 ; Factors 
of the Mind, 1940. 

Burt, Thomas (1837-1922). A 
British politician. Born in North- 
umberland, Nov. 12, 1837, the son 

of a miner, he 
started work in 
the coal mines 
at the age of 
ten, and work- 
ed 18 years 
underground. 
He was secre- 
tary of the 
Northumbor- 
land Miners’ 
^ Association, 

HmsM 1865-1013, and 

Liberal and 
later Labour M.P. for Morpeth, 
1874-1918. He attended several 
International Miners’ Conferences, 
and in 1890 was one of the British 
representatives at the Berlin 
labour conferences. He was parli- 
amentary secretary of the Board 
of Trade in the Liberal ministry, 
1892-95. He died April 13, 1922. 

Burton. Strong, hue ale called 
after Burton -upon-Trent, where it 
was originally brewed. It contains 
less hops than bitter. 

Burton, Barony of. See under 
Bass, M. T. 

Burton, Sir Frederick Wil- 
liam (1816-1900). Irish painter. 
Born April 8, 1816, in eo. Clare, he 
studied at Dublin. In 1842 he 
began to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy, London, from 1851 to 
1858 he was at Munich, and from 



1856 to 1870 was a member of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours. On his appointment as 
director of the National Gallery, 
London, 1874, he gave up painting 
and devoted himself to the im- 
provement of the national collec- 
tion. His painting was strongly 
influenced by pre-Raphaelitism. 
He was knighted in 1884, and died 
in London, March 16, 1900. 

Burton, Henry (1866-1935). 
South African politician. Born at 
Cape Town, and educated at S. 
Andrew’s College, Grahamstown, 


he became a lawyer in 1892. In 
1902 he was elected to the House 
of Assembly of the Cape of Good 
Hope, of which province he be- 
came attorney -general. He entered 
the legislature of the Union of 
South Africa, and in 1912 was 
made minister of railways and 
harbours, and later minister of 
finance, in the S. African govern- 
ment. He was a member of the 
Imperial war cabinet when he 
visited London in 1918, and was 
at one time acting premier of 
S. Africa. He died Dec. 25, 1935. 

Burton, John Hill (1809-81). 
Scottish historian. Born at Aber- 
deen, Aug. 22, 1809, and educated 
at the Mariachal College, he was 
called to the bar, but supportetl 
himself mainly by his pen, con- 
tributing to The Westminster Re- 
view, The Edinburgh Review, 
and Blackwood’s Magazine, also 
to Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. In 
1854 he was appointed secretary 
to the Prison Board of Scotland, 
and in 1870 completed his History 
of Scotland, begun in 1853. H(‘ 

also wrote a Life of’Hume., 1846. He 
diednear Edinburgh, Ang. 10, 1881 . 

Burton, Sir Montague 
Maurice (1885-1952). British 
industrialist. Born Aug. 15, 1885, 
he began work in a Shotliold 
tailor’s shop where he found work- 
ing conditions both inhumane and 
uneconomic. Starting on his own 
account at 19, he became eventu- 
ally controller of a nation-wide 
chain of shops, and also a model 
employer. He endowed chairs of 
industrial relations at Cambridge, 
Cardiff, and Leeds, and of inter- 
national relations at Oxford, Dub- 
lin, and the London School of 
Economics, He was knighted 1931; 
and died Sept, 21, 1952. 

Biurton, Richard (b. 1907). 
English golfer. Born at Darwen, 
Lancs, Oefc. 1 1, 1907, ho began his 
golfing career as a caddy. In 
1931 ho became the professional 
at Hooton, Cheshire, and won the 
Northern professional champion- 
ship in 1934. Burton was a member 
of the British Ryder Cup team 
for the first time in 1935 and the 
winner of the open golf champion- 
ship in 1939. In the Second Great 
War he joined the physical train- 
ing staff of the R.A.F., being re- 
leased in 1945. Purely self-taught, 
he was one of the longest and most 
accurate hitters in first-class golf. 

Burton, Sir*Riohard Francis 
(1821-90). British traveller and 
author. Born in Hertfordshire, 
March 19, 1821, the son of an 
army officer, he spent his boyhood 
on the Continent, and during 1840- 
41 he was at Trinity College, 




tile jjcKSU 

Indian army as a cadet in 1842 
and passed seven years in India’ 
acquiring an 
intimate 
knowledge o f 
M a h o m edan 
life. D u r i n g 
the G r i m e a 11 
War ho was 
chief of staff 
to General 
Beatson at the 
Dardanelles. Sk Richard Burton, 
On his a],)point- traveller 

ment as British consul at Fernando 
J^o, 1861, ho was struck off the 
1 ndiaii army. H e was subsequent- 
ly British consul at Bantos, Brazil 
1865-09; Damascus,. 1869-71* 
and Trieste, 1872-90. In 1861 he 
contracted a romantic and happy 
marriage with Isabel Arundell 
(1831-96), who accompanied him 
in many of his wanderings, and 
was his literary executor. Made a 
K.O.M.G. in 1885, he died at 
Trieste, Oct. 20, 1890, and is 
buried there. 



His exploits included a journey, 
disguised as an Afghan pilgrim, to 
Mecca and Medina in 1853, the 
discovery of Lake Tanganyika in 
1858, a mission to DahomS in 
1864, and the exploration of the 
Gold Coast in 1882. He crossed 
and rccroHscd the Andes, canoed 
1,500 m. down the Ban Francisco 
river in Brazil, and voyaged up 
the La l^lata and the Amazon. 

Burton’s chief works include his 
Pilgrimage to El Medina and 
Meccah, 1855-56 ; a privately 
printed literal translation of The 
Book of a Thousand Nights and a 
Night, 16 vols., 1885-88; The 
Book of the Bword, 1884 ; trans- 
lations of Oamoens and Catullus, 
books on Goa, Sind, Utah, Brazil, 
Paraguay, Central Africa, Aheo- 
kuta and the Cameroons Moun- 
tains, and Syria. Ho also left a 
MS. translation from the Arabic, 
of the Scented Garden, but this 
was destroyed by Lady Burton 
in the belief that his reputation 
would suffer by its publication. 
Oonmlt Lives, Lady Burton, 1893; 
G. M. Stisted, 1896 ; E, Downey, 
1931 ; H. J. Schonfield, 1936. 

Burton, Robert (1577-1640). 
English author. Born at Bindley, 
Leicestershire, Feb. 8, 1577, he was 
educated at Nuneaton, Sutton 
Coldfield, and Brasonoae College, 
Oxford, and elected student at 
Christ Church, 1599, In 1616 he 
was made vicar of S. Thomas’s, 
Oxford, and in 1630 rector of 
Segravc, Leicestershire, both of 
which livings he held until his 
death. Most of his life was spent 
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in Oxford, where he died Jtin. 2i), 
1640. He was buried in the N. 
aisle of Christ Church. 

Burton’s The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, described on the title page 
as by Democritus Junior, appeared 
first in 1621 ; it ran through six 
editions in 30 years, brought an 
estate to the bookseller Cripps, and 
was continually revised by its 
author. It combines originality, 
humour, satire, and erudition with 
numberless quotations from the 
wisdom of all the ages. Burton’s 
satirical Latin comedy, Philo- 
sophaster, was acted at Christ 
. Church, 1617. 

Burton upon Trent. County 
borough of Staffordshire, England. 
It is on the river Trent and the 

Trent and Mer- 
sey Canal, 28 
m. N.N.E. of 
Birmingham. 
It has been 
noted for its 
ale for nearly 
300 years, and 
a numbet’ of 
nation ally 
^ famous brew- 

eries areeatab- 
BurtoQ upon Trent I i s h c d here, 
arms the industry 

greatly benefiting from the sul- 
phate of lime in the water of the 
alabaster beds of Needwood Forest. 
Industries ancillary to brewing in- 
clude malt roasting and the manu- 
facture of brewing equipment, 
cattle food, and malt extract. 
Burton also has foundries, boiler 
making shops, and enamel works ; 
near by are collieries, sand and 
gravel quarries, and fire-clay work- 
ings. There are slight remains of 
an 11th-century abbey. Burton 
gives its name to a co. consti- 
tuency. Market days, Thurs. and 
Sat. Pop. (1951) 49,167. 

In Nov., 1944, 3,000 tons of 
explosives in an R.A.F. under- 
ground dump at Fauld, near 
Burton, blew up, causing wide 
devastation with 68 deaths, the 
greatest recorded explosion in the 
U.K. An official report, pub- 
lished 1947, threw no light on the 
cause. 

Biiru. One of the Molucca 
Islands, Indonesia. Buru lies be- 
tween Celebes and Ceram. Moun- 
tainous and well wooded and 
watered, it produces cajuput oil, 
and sago. Area about 3,400 sq. m. 

Burujird. Town of Persia, in 
the Luristan area, formerly the 
capital of Luristan. It stands at 
a height of 5,315 ft. and is 70 m. 
by road S.S.E. of Hamadan. A 
trading centre, it makes rugs and 
textiles and has metal works. 


BuruUus OB BtTRLus, Lake. 
Lagoon in the Nile delta, E. of 
Rosetta, Egypt. It is c. 35 m. 
long by 3-10 m. broad. Fish are 
plentiful, and its low-lying shores 
produce fine melons. 

Burutu. Port of Nigeria, West 
Africa. It is on an island 15 ra. 
up the estuary of the r. Forcados 
where it was established by the 
Royal Niger co. in the late 19th 
century. Though access is difficult 
because of sa.nd-bars, ocean-going 
vessels anchor in the river opposite 
Burutu which exports oil palm 
products. 

Burwash, A village of Sussex, 
England. It is 34 ni. W. of 
Robertsbridge and near the river 
Rother. Here is Batemans, a 17th- 
century ironmaster’s house, long 
the home of Kipling and acquired 
by the National Trust in 1940. 

Bury. Town and county 
borough of Lancashire, England. 
It stands on an elevated site be- 
tween the Ii'well and the Roche, 

9 m. N. of Manchester. From the 
Middle Ages it had an important 
woollen industry, but cotton manu- 
facture began to supersede woollen 
in the early 18th century. Thei'e 
are calico-printing, dyeing, paper- 
making, iron and steel, and 
machinery works, and coal and 
stone are worked in the vicinity. 

N o t a ble 
buildings 
and institu - 
tions include 
the new 
town hall, 
opened 1954 
by Queen 
Elizabeth II; 
the ancient 
parish church 
ofS. Mary, re- 
built 1876 ; Kay’s grammar school, 
founded 1726; and the technical 
college. The art gallery, museum, 
and public library, opened in 1901, 
contains the Wrigley collection of 
paintings, engravings, andstatuary. 
Sir Robert Peel, to whose memory 
' there is a bronze statue, was horn 
near by, and John Kay, inventor 
of the flying shuttle, was a native. 
Bury became a pari. bor. in 1832, 
mun. bor. in 1876, co. bor. in 1888 
(extended 1911). With Radcliffe 
and Tottingtoh it forms a bor. con- 
stituency called Bury and Rad- 
cliffe. Market days Wed., Fri., 
Sat. Pop. (1951) 58,838. 

Bury, John Bagnall (1861- 
1927). British historian. Born at 
Clogher, Tyrone, Oct. 16, 1861, he 
was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. In 1893 he became pro- 
fessor of modern history in Dublin 
University, in 1902 the regius pro- 


fessor in the same subject at Cam- 
bridge : in his inaugural address 
he caused controversy by saying 
“ history is a science, no less and 
no more.” His edition of Gibbon, 
7 vols., 1896-1900, superseded all 
others. His own vTitings included 
a History of Greece, 1900 ; and a 
History of Freedom of Thought, 
1913. He died in Rome, June 1, 
1927. Pron, bewry. 

Burying Beetle. Beetle of the 
family Silphidae, especially the 
genus Necropjiorus. The adults. 




Bury arms 


Burying beetles. 1. Necropborns hum- 

ator ; 2. Neorophorus mortuorum 

which are often red and black, 
feed on carrion, and by burrowing 
under any small dead animal 
speedily bury it. The eggs are 
then laid near the carcass, which 
serves as food for the larvae. 

Bury St. Edmunds. Borough, 
cathedral and market town of 
Suffolk, England, capital of West 
Suffolk. It is on the Lark, 26 m. 
N-W. of Ipswich. The centre of 
an agricultural area, it makes 
farm implements and clothing, 
processes sugar beet, and has a 
brewery. Originally Beodrics worth, 
it was renamed in honour of S. 
Edmund, king of East Anglia, 
whose body was brought here for 
burial after his martyrdom by the 
Danes in 870. The Benedictine 
abbev later founded in his honour 
became one of the richest and most 
famous in the county. Here the 
barons, led by Stephen Langton, 
assembled in 
1214 to pro- 
claim their 
opposition to 
King John. 

Except for 
the Norman 
tower and 
the abbey 
gate only 
ruins remain. 

Abbot’s 

Bridge across . recis-cvnabvia -ushsj 

the river — 

Lark is late Edmunds arms 

13th century. 

The parish church of S. James, 
a Perpendicular structure restored 
in the 19th century under the 
direction of Sir Gilbert Scott, 
became the cathedral when the see 
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of St. Edinundsbiiry and Ipswich banker named Lalittc commis- streets providing accommodation 
was created in 1914. S. Mary’s, sioned George Shilliboer, an for eight outside passengers on a 
the only other ancient church, English coach-builder settled in narrow scat, called the knife-board 
contains the tomb of Mary Tudor, Paris, to build two vehicles of which ran lengthwise along the 
daughter of Henry VII, 3rd wife large passenger-carrying capaen’ty. centre of the roof and upon which 
of Louis XII of France. Moyscs Shillibeer’s bus was drawn by the passengers sat back to back 

Hall, used as a museum, is a fine three horses harnessed abreast The roof was reached by a narrow 

specimen of a late 12th-century and carried 14 persons in three ladder from the conductor’s steu 
house, traditionally believed to be compartments at different faros. In 1857 Miller of Hammersmith 
Jewish, though there is 'no evi- At the beginning of the 19th made considerable improvements 
denceofthis. The grammar school century business men used stage in the bus: the conductor’s 
was founded by Edw^ard VI. coaches to reach London from narrow step was converted into a 

Tw'o members were returned to suburbs. Shortly after introducing covered platform, and the sten 
parliament during 1608-1885, one his buses to Paris, Shilliboer came ladder to the outside seats was 
down to 1918. Bury St. Edmunds to London, and on July 4, 1839, replaced by a winding stairway- 

gives its name to a co. constituency. commenced a bus service from and the seats outside were re- 

Slarket days, Wed. and Sat. Pop. the Yorkshire Stingo at Padding- arranged to face forward. In 1855 
(1951)20,056. ton to the Bank of England. The the London General Omnibus 

Bus fahbr. of omnibus, Lat., for vehicles were drawn by three Company was formed through an 
all). Public passenger vehicleliccna- horses but were much larger than amalgamation of the Royal Blue, 
ed to ply over a regular route and the Paris buses, seating 22 pas- Atlas, Wellington, I’avourite, and 
to pick up and set down passengers sengers inside and all in one class. Royal Oak lines, 
at recognized stopping places. The The faro was Is. for the journey The first mechanically propelled 
first bus service was established from Paddington to the Bank, bus was introduced in London in 
in 1662, when Blaise Pascal {q.v.) and the speed of the vehicles was 1897, when a Radcliffe-Ward 
was granted a patent by Louis 6 m.p.h. The buses were elaborately electrical vehicle was put on the 
XIV authorising him to run upholstered and well lit by laige road beiween Charing Cross and 
public coaches in Paris. Pascal’s windows at the sides and front. Victoria. Two years later a petrol 
\^ehicles seated six passengers, Within a year Shillibeer had a bus was plying for hire in the West 


XIV authorising him to run 
public coaches in Paris. Pascal’s 
\^ehicles seated six passengers, 
and each coach had a specified 
route, making a flat charge of 
five sous per passenger. The 
service proved a great success 


score of buses serving some six 


1897, when a Radcliffe-Ward 
eleeirical vehicle was put on the 
road beiween Charing Cross and 
Victoria. Tw'o years later a petrol 
bus was plying for hire in the West 
End. In 1902 a Thornycroft 
steam-bns was put into service 
botw'cen Hammersmith and Oxford 






ml 



route, making a flat charge of different routes. steam-bns was put into service 

five sous per passenger. The In 1849, smaller and more botw'cen Hammersmith and Oxford 
sermce proved a great success convenient buses were introduced, Cfirctis by the Road Car Company, 
until Pascal’s death in 1664, w^hen drawn by two horses and seating Motor traction encouraged a large 
the patent lapsed. No further 12 inside passengers and two number of new firms to establish 
effort to operate bus services was outside beside the driver. Shortly bus Hcrvices, but iii 1908 most of 
made until 1828, when a Parisian afterwards a btia was put on the them wore absorbed by the London 

fiMMwaiii "irwruit s r f i » General Omnibus Company. 

-ti r L.G.O.C. 


In 1910 the L.G.O.C. 
adopted as its standard 
motor- bus the B type A.E.O. 
vehicle ; a double-decker 
powcrc^l by a 30 h.p. engine 
and seating 34. 

After the First Great War 
a number of owner-driven, 
or “ pirate,” buses were put 
on the streets of the metro- 
polis, but the majority of 
them wore eventually ab- 
sorbed by the L.G.O.C. In 
1919 the K type of bus was 
put into service ; this had a 
four-square body and trans- 
verse seats inside and out. 
It carried 46 passengers and 
the driver sat alongside the 
engine instead of behind it. 
The S type, seating 54 pas- 
sengers,^ followed in 1920. 
In 1923 the NS type went 
into service, seating 52 
passengers ; this had a very 
low centre of gravity, per- 
mitting the covering in of 
the upper deck in 1925. Two 
years later the first six- 
wheeled bus was put into 
service and had accom- 
modation for 68 passengers. 
Within the next few years 
further improvements were 




*37®' 1891* 2. London General Omnibus 
Co s B “type motor-bus, .1910. 3. 20-seater for country service, Aldershot, 1946. 
4. Smgle-decker Bristol bus, 1945. 5. London Transport bus, 1946 

Photos, 1. 2, and 5, London Transport; 3, Aldershot and District Traction Co., Ltd.: 

4, Bristol Tramwau and Carriaae Co. 


ltd. : 
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introduced : buses were equipped 
with pneumatic tires and the 
seats on upper and lower decks 
were sprung and upholstered. In 
1933, the L.G.O.C., then the 
largest bus operating concern in 
the world, with over 5,000 vehicles 
in service, was incorporated into 
the London Passenger Transport 
Board. 

Nowadays there are few cities 
or towns of any size throughout 
the world which do not have bus 
services. The motor bus has 
revolutionised social life, and the 
development of the country bus 
has brought the amenities of 

towns within the reach of in- 
habitants of the most remote 

villages and hamlets. As an 

auxiliary to the railways in 
country districts, the bus makes 
direct connexion with the stations 
in rural areas, and provides alterna- 
tive travel facilities in the event of 
mishap or breakdown on the rail- 
way. The bus also provides cheap 
and quick transport in districts 
where it w'ould be uneconomic to 
maintain a railway. 

As a compromise between the 
road mobility of the motor bus 
and the static power source of 
the tram {q.v.), the trolley-bus 
{q,v.) was introduced early in the 
20th century, but did not reach any 
large-scale doveloi)ment until 1 930. 
See Motor Coach. 

Busaco. Hamlet of Portugal, 
20 m. N.N.E. of Coimbra. The 
secularised Carmelite monastery, 
founded in 1268, is now a hotel ; the 
convent domain is a state botanical 
garden, with hne specimen trees. 

The battle of Busaco was 
fought between the British and 
the Portuguese on one side and the 
French on the other, Sept. 27, 
1810. With augmented forces the 
French, under Massdna, were in- 
vading Portugal, and Wellington 
was falling back before them down 
the valley of the Mondego, On a 
strong position on the Serra de 
Busaco, the latter decided to bar 
the way. The battle consisted 
simply of direct frontal assaults on 
the British lines. These were beaten 
off with heavy loss, and the engage- 
ment, although important, was 
quickly over. The French em- 
ployed about 50,000 troops and lost 
about 5,000 ; the allies had some- 
what fewer, but lost only 1,300. 
The next day, however, Mass6ua 
circumvented his foes. See 
Peninsular War. 

Bus-baxs OR Omnibus-Bars. 
In electricity, conductors which 
collect in one or a number of 
common circuits the current 
generated by the various dynamos 



in a central station for distribution 
to the feeders of the supply mains. 
The term is also applied to the 
terminatious of the main con- 
ductors ou a distribution board 
from which the subsidiary circuits 
branch off. Switches or fuses, or 
both, are generally interposed at 
the junctions. Bus- bars are usually 
of copper strip, but rods or cables 
of the metal are sometimea used 
for central station purposes. 

Xu power stations where current 
of high tension is generated the 
bus-bars of opposite polarity are 
isolated from one another, and are 
installed in separate buildings. 

Busby. Head- 
dress of hussars, 
horse artillery, 
artillery bands- 
men and certain 
rifle corps of the 
British army. The 
term is often 
wrongly applied 
to bear-akin caps, 
and to the High- 
lander’s feather 
bonnet. The busby 
was w'orn by offi- 
cers of the Royal 
Engineers until 
as late as 1876. 

Busch. Name of a family of 
German musicians. Fritz (1890- 
1951), born March 13, 1890, at 
Siegen, Westphalia, entered Co- 
logne conservatoire in 1905, and in 
1909 was appointed conductor of 
the state theatre at Riga. He 
served during the war of 1914- 
18, afterwards becoming director 
of music at Stuttgart national 
theatre, then at Dresden. In 1933 
he left Germany for Copenhagen, 
and in 1940 went to Argentina. 
He conducted at the first Glynde- 
boume opera sea- 
son in 1934, and 
again in 1950 and 
1951. He died in 
London Sept. 15, f 
1951. He publish- 
ed a volume of 
memoirs in 1946. 

His broth er 
Adolf Georg Wil- 
helm (1891-1952), 
also bom at Siegen, 

Aug, 8, 1891, en- 
tered Cologne con- 
servatoire in 1902, 
where he studied 
the violin under 


Busby of the 
Sth Hussars 


Basel in 1927, acquiring Swiss 
nationality in 1935. In 1931 and 
1935 he toured the U.S.A., where 
he later made his home. A notable 
player of Bach, whose solo sonatas 
he edited, he wrote symphonies ; 
violin, piano, and clarinet con- 
certos ; songs and sonatas, in- 
cluding one for piano and violin. 
He died at Guildford, Vermont. 
U.S.A., Juno 9, 1952 

Busch, Julius Hermann Mo- 
ritz (1821-99). German author. 
Bom at Dresden, Feb. 13, 1821, 
and educated at the university of 
Leipzig, his first vuitings were 
translations of Dickens and Thack- 
eray. In 1851 he visited the 
TJ.S.A. He travelled in the East, 
wrote for the press, and in 1870 
was given a post in the German 
foreign office, where he acted as 
press agent to Bismarck, whose 
private secretary and confidant 
he became, and whom he ac- 
companied through the Franco - 
Prussian war. Busch kept a daily 
record of the chancellor’s sayings 
and doings, and as Bismarck’s 
Boswell published the first part 
of his diary in 1878. He died at 
Leipzig, Nov. 16, 1899. 

Bush. In engineering, a tubular 
bearing for a shaft, or a detach- 
able liner or cylindrical piece fitted 
into a bearing. 

Bush (late Lat. bosem, a wood). 
Term used to denote either a single 
many-branched shrub of close 
growth, or a place overgrown with 
trees or shrubs, a thicket or wood. 

Now chiefly used in the former 
sense, it was employed in the larger 
sense by Chaucer, and is still so used 
in Australia and Africa, where the 
word denotes wild country. 

Bush Antelope or Bush Buck 
(Tragelaphiie sylvaticua). One of 
the smaller African 
antelopes. Found 
from Abyssinia to 
the Cape, it is 
about the size of 
a goat, and the 
almost straight 
horns of the male 
are about 12 ins. 
long. The female 
is hornless. In col- 
our it is reddish 
brown. 

Bush Baby. See 

Galago. 

Bushel. British 
dry measure of 



Bush Antelope oi bush buck, a 
small African antelope 

W. F. Berridge, F.2.S, 


xT. • 1 . X. xj wa uio fiT-o+ capacity, used for grain, potatoes, 
Fritz Stembaoh. He gave ls first ap containing foSr pecks 

concert at three ; at 21 he became ’ Uons. The im^rial 


leader of the Vienna Concert 
verein orchestra, and in 1919 
founded the Busch string quartet, 
in which his younger brother Her- 
mann was cellist. He moved to 


or eight gallons. The imperial 
bushel, established in 1826, con- 
tains 2,218T91 cu. ins. or 80 lb. 
avdp. of distilled water. The 
smaUer bushel of Canada and the 
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U.S.A. is derived from the old 
Winchester bushel which con- 
tained 2,150*41 cu. ins. 

Biishey. Urban district of 
Hertfordshire, England, adjoining 
Watford, It is a ]*esidential area, 
13 m. N.W. of London, and in- 
cludes Bushey Heath, close to 
Stanmore, Middlesex. Hei'o arc 
the Royal Masonic boys’ schools, 
and the Royal Caledonian and 
other schools. There are golf 
courses at Hartsbourne Manor and 
Bushey Hall. Pop. (1951) 14,833. 

Bush House. Office building in 
Aldwych, London. Originated by 
a U.S. businessman, Irving T. Bush 
(1869-1948), and designed by a 
U.S. architect, Harvey W. Corbett 
(1873-1954), it consists of a 
central building flanked by four 
wings. It was built 1920-32 at a 
cost of £1,500,000. The main' ele- 
vation, which faces the length of 
Kingsway, is 100 ft. high and SO 
ft. wide. A group of statuary over 
the portico is dedicated to the 
friendship of the English-speaking 
peoples. The leasehold of Bush 
House, which is the headquarters 
of various international business 
concerns, was bought in 1955 by 
the Church in Wales. 

Bushido (Jap., the way of a 
soldier). A Chinese code of conduct 
{wii shiJi tao, the way of the war- 
rior knight) raised into a cult by 
the warrior class of Japan. Bushido, 
originally a Japanese counterpart 
of medieval European chivalry, 
consisted of a vast body of un- 
written rules and points of eti- 
quette which from the 12th cen- 
tury governed every phase of life 
of the Samurai or military caste of 
Japan. In 1882 an imperial re- 
script gave Bushido a written 
code, and from that date a copy 
formed part of every Japanese 
soldier’s kit. Following the Jap- 
anese defeat in 1945, the teaching 
of Bushido was suppressed by the 
occupying powers. 

Bushire, Bushehr, Bender 
Sheer, or Bander Bhshar. Sea- 
port of Persia. Situated on a sandy 
peninsula on the N.E. shore of the 
Persian Gulf, it has a large trade, 
especially with India. Its harbour 
is shallow, but a deep-water har- 
bour has been developed at nearby 
Rishahr, It has an airfield and 
a government radio station. It 
exports carpets, tobacco, opium, 
wool, nuts, and gums. Bushire was 
founded by Nadir Shah in 1736 
and superseded Bandar Abbas as 
the chief Persian Gulf port, but 
was itself superseded by Abadan. 
Following disturbances in 1915, it 
was occupied by British troops 
Aug.-Oct. Pop. (est. 1955) 30,500. 



Bushman. Typical 
man of this people 


Bushmen. Primitive abori- 
ginal people in S. Africa. Driven 
by European and Bantu encroach- 
ments into the 
barren districts 
extending from 
gj Great Busb- 

m (lower Orange 
river) across 
the Kalahari 
desert to tlte 
N. of Damara- 
1 a n (1 , t h e y 
formerly occu- 
pied a more extensive area. As far 
north as Abyssinia their traces, for 
example their paintings, have 
been found. The physical char- 
acters of the Bushmen, while re- 
sembling those of true Negroes in 
the long head and bulging fore- 
head, differ in their yellowish skin, 
straight face, shorter stature (5 ft. ), 
and more spiralled (“ pe})pci'- 
corn ”) hair form. They have beeti 
reduced to a few thousand. 

Essentially hunters, they use 
small bows and detachable arrows, 
usually poisoned ; the wotnon use 
the digging-sticks (kibi) for ants’ 
eggs (‘' Bushman rice ”) and roots. 
Ostrich egg-shells take the place of 
pottery. Dwelling in caves or in 
rough dome-shaped shelters made 
of twigs and grasses, they wear a 
short apron and a skin mantle 
{kaross) which serves as a sleeping- 
blanket and hold-all ; some groups 
also wear skin or bast sandals. 
For ceremonials they use paint 
and primitive musical instruments. 

Their skilful rock-engravings and 
cave-paintings resemble those ol‘ 
Palaeolithic Europe. In some 
tribes art took the form of stone 
sculpture. The belief in an after 
life is attested by their burial 
customs, which include the deposi- 
tion of grave-goods and the 
gradual erection of a cairn by the 
passer-by. They have an extensive 
mythology and oral folk lore. 

The Hottentots are thought to 
be closely related to Bushmen. 

Bushnell, Hqiuob^ (1 802-76). 
American theologian. Born at 
Litchfield, Connecticut, April 14, 

1802, and edu- 
cated at Yale, 
he was a Con- 
grega tional 
minister at 
Hartford, 1833 
-59. Famed as 
a preacher he 
provoked lively 
opposition by 

Horace BushneJ, his anti-Calvin- 

American theologian 

e.g. Christian Nurture ; he believed 
that mysticism, free will, and a 



Christian upbringing, not election 
provide the way to salvation, and 
had great influence in modifying 
and broadening the Protestant 
theology of his time. He died 
Feb. 17, 1876. 

Bussa. Town of Nigeria, West 
Africa, in llorin province. It 
stands on the Niger, at the head of 
navigation, 30 m. N.N.W. of the 
(‘onflnence of that river with the 
Kontagorji. A straggling town, it 
is encompassed by a wall. Here 
Mungo Park was ‘drowned in the 
rapids in 1805 or 1806. 

Bushranger. Australian term, 
originally meaning a man who 
ranged the wdlderneas, which came 
to be applied to escaped convicts, 
or to those who subsisted in the 
bush by robbery under arms. The 
first re(!orded bushranger was 
“ Black (Caesar,” shot in 1796. 

Bushranging activity fell into 
two periods, with the discovery 
ot gold in 1851 as the dividing 
line : during 1794-1851 it was 
follow’(H by convicts or ex-convicts; 
185 1 -SO was the golden age of 
the wild colonial boys ” — some 
of wliom (uirried their activities 
tfO the Californian goldfields. 
Throughout, the worst bush- 
i-angors w'cre in Tasmania, which 
was the gaol of thf^ worst offenders 
aanong the convicts, and many of 
these Van Demonians,” as they 
wan'c (iahed, wore also active on 
the Australian mainland. 

Among notorious bushrangers 
wore Lemon and Brown, operating 
in Tasmania, about 1812; Black 
Michael How'o (the king of the 
rangers) shot hi 1818 ; William 
.John Westwood (.Jacky Jacky), 
exccuti»-d in 1 846 ; Ben Hall, 
roganled as the most amiable, 
active 1862-65 ; Frederick Ward 
(Captain T’hundcu'bolt), originally 
a lay })reaclier at Bacchus Marsh, 
shot in 1870 ; Martin Cash, who died 
in respectable retirement inNorfolk 
i., 1877; and Gentleman Matthew 
Brady, operating 1884-80. 

The youthful Kelly Gang {see 
Kelly, E.), consisting of Ned Kelly 
as leader, his brother Dan, Joe 
Byi*ne, and Steve Hart, were the 
last of the bushrangers, and cer- 
tainly the most famous. During 
their Inlef career, they killed 
throe mounted policemen, “rust- 
led ” sheep and cattle, and staged 
several hold-ups including two 
brilliantly planned and executed 
bank robberies, at Euroa (Vic- 
toria) and Jerilderie (N.S.W.) 
This gang has passed into legend 
in Australia. Consult Robbery 
Under Arms, Rolf Boldrewood, 
1888 ; History of the Australian 
Bushrangers, G. E, Boxall, 1899 ; 
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Thunderbolt, A. Rixou, 1945 ; 
Australian Son ; the story of Ned 
Kelly, M. Brown, 1948 ; Wild 
Colonial Boys, F. Clune, 1948; 
Gunman Gardiner, F. Clune, 1951. 

Bush Shrike or Ant Shrxkk 
[Thamnophilus). Bird of S. Amer- 
ica. There arc several species, all 
found in the forests of Brazil. They 
are about 5f inches long and feed 
upon ants and other insects. 

Bushy Park. Royal park in 
Middlesex, England. It lies beside 
the Thames, in Teddington parish, 
14 m. W. of London. Together 
with the adjoining home park it 
comprised the park attached by 
Wolsey to Hampton Court Palace 
gi’ounds. It is 1,110 acres in area 
and contains the King’s Canadian 
School for children and the national 
physical laboratory, the director of 
which lives in the mansion called 
Bushy House, originally Upton 
Lodge, which was the home of 
William, duke of Clarence, before 
he became King William IV. The 
so-called Diana fountain (the 
statue may represent Venus oi' 
Arethusa) dates from 1699. The 
famous triple avenue of horse- 
chestnuts and limes, over one 
mile long, was planted by William 
HI. In 1944 Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, supreme commander 
of the Allied Expeditionary Force, 
had his h.q. here for a short time. 

Business. In English law, 
anything which is an occupation 
as distinguished from a pleasure. 
There need be no intention to 
make profits. Every trade is a 
business ; but a business is not 
a trade unless it involves buying 
and selling. 

Business Names. Every per- 
son or firm carrying on business 
under a name which does not 
consist of the true surname of the 
person or surnames of all partners 
who are individuals and the cor- 
porate names of all partners who 
are corporations, without any 
addition other than the true first 
names or initials of such first names, 
must, with certain exceptions, 
register with the registrar of busi- 
ness names the name, the general 
nature, and the principal place of 
business, the present (and airy 
former) first name and surname, 
nationality, and nsual residence 
of the person and of each part- 
ner. The real name and the 
nationality if not British must 
appear on all catalogues, circulars, 
and business letters. A company 
carrying on business under a name 
which is not simply its corporate 
name must also register, 

Busiiis. In Greek mythology, 
the Egyptian king who founded 


Thebes. According to the story 
in Apollodorus, during a famine 
Busiris was visited by a Greek 
soothsayer, W'ho told him that the 
yearly sacrifice of a foreigner to 
Zeus would cud it. Busiris 
promptly slew the soothsayer and 
followed his advice until he was 
himself killed by Hercules. 

Buskenid. Southern co. of 
Norway, lying to the N.W. of Oslo. 
Watered by the L4gen and Hol- 
lingdal, it is mountainous and for 
the most part barren. Drammen 
is the capital. Area 5,738 sq. m. 
Pop. (1950) 156,200. 

Busoni, Ferruccio Benvenuto 
(1866-1924). Composer and world - 
famous pianist, of Italian-German 
extraction. He was born at 
Empoli, near Florence, April 1, 
1 866. His father was a clarinettist; 
from his mother, a pianist, he 
received his only pianoforte lessons. 
He first ’ appeared in public in 
Vienna at the age of 9 ; at 15 he 
toured Italy, where he was ac- 
claimed. He had meanwhile 
studied composition at Graz, and 
at Leipzig he was in 1866 a fellow- 
student of Delius. 

During 1889-91, Busoni held 
teaching posts at Helsingfors and 
Moscow; during 1891-94, he 
taught and toured in America ; 
during 1894-1914 and from 1920 
until his death, July 27, 1924, he 
lived in Berlin. His many tours, 
which often brought him to 
England, established his fame as a 
virtuoso of monumental style. 

His compositions, for the most 
part derivative, included operas, 
orchestral and chamber works, 
and pieces for the pianoforte — 
among these many arrangements 
of great orchestral works. 

Buss, Frances Mary (1827- 
94). British pioneer ii\ the edu- 

The daughter 
of the Robert 
William Buss 
who designed a 
few unsuccess- 
ful engravings 
for the orig- 
inal edition 
of Pickwick 
Papers, she 
joined her 
mother in es- 
tablishing in 
1850 a school 
in Kentish Town which, on its 
removal to Camden Street, was 
named the North London Collegiate 
School for Ladies. This pioneer in- 
stitution for the higher education 
of girls was later moved to Canons, 
Edgware. It and the Camden School 
in Kentish Town, both endowed 
with funds provided by two of the 


cation of girls. 



Frances Mary Buss, 
British, educationist 


City Companies, are styled Frances 
Mary Buss schools. Their founder 
died in London, Dec. 24, 1894. 
Consult North London Collegiate 
School, 1850-1950, 1950. 

Busselton or Vasse. Port of 
Western Australia, on Geographe 
Bay, 150 m. by rly. S. of Perth. 
It is the centre of karri and jarrah 
timber export, in an area engaged 
also in dairying and fishing, and is 
a popular holiday resort. It was 
named after Grace Bussell who, in 
1876, together with her father’s 
stockman, Sam Isaacs, rescued 
the crew and passengers of a 
foundered ship, the Georgette. 
Both rode back and forth into a 
raging sea dragging the ship- 
wrecked people to safety clinging 
to their horses’ stirrups. 

Bussora. 8ee Basra. 

Bustamante, Sir William 
Alexander (b. 1884). British 
West Indian politician. Of mixed 
blood, he w^as 
born near 
Kingston, Ja- 
maica, the son 
of a local plan- 
ter, his original 
name being 
Clarke. After 
working on a 
farm he went 
to Chiba and 
then to the 
U.S.A., W'here 
he took the 
name of Bustamante. He returned 
to Jamaica in 1934, and set up a 
successful money-lending business. 
He entered political life in 1938, his 
fiery oratory and understanding of 
the psychology of the coloured 
workers securing him a command- 



V 

Sir William 
Bustamante 


ing position in the Labour move- 
ment. Early in the Second Great 
War he was interned under the 
defence regulations, but was 
released in 1942. In the election 
of 1944, Bustamante’s Jamaica 
Labour party defeated the People’s 
National party, and Bustamante 
became minister of communica- 
tions and head of the government. 
The general election of 1949 con- 
firmed his party in power, which 
it retained until the election of 
Jan., 1955. In June, 1955, 
Bustamante was knighted. 

Bustard (old Fr. bistarde ; Lat. 
avis, bird ; tarda, slow). Group of 
large, stoutly built birds, of which 
there are nearly forty species, all 
found in the Eastern hemisphere. 
The common bustard {Otis tarda) 
occurs throughout central and 
southern Europe, and ranges 
across Asia to Japan. Formerly 
common in Great Britain, it is 
now only occasionally found in the 
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S. counties. It 
has disappeared 
from Scotland and 
seems never to 
have lived in 
Ireland. Standing 
over 3 ft. in 
height, it is hand- 
somel}^ mottled 
with grey, brown, 
and black. 1 1 
lives mainly on 
corn and young 
shoots, but will 
also devour frogs and other small 
animals. The nest is merely a 
hollow in the ground. In winter 
bustards associate in large flocks, 
but it is usual for them to separate 
in the breeding season. 

Busto Arsizio. Town of Italy, 
in the prov. of Varese. It is 21 rn. 
by rly. N.W. of Milan, and is a 
junction for Novara and Seregno. 
The church of S. Maria in Piazza 
has a beautiful dome, and was 
built in 1515-23 by Lonati. It 
has a fine altar-piece by Ferrari 
and frescoes by Luini. Calico and 
cotton weaving are important. 
Pop. (1951) 52,943. 

Butadiene. Hydrocarbon with 
the composition C^Hq. It is a 
colourless gas. Butadiene may be 
prepared from calcium carbide, 
petroleum, and alcohol, and is 
used in artificial rubber. See 
Buna; Rubber, Artificial. 

Butane. Hydrocarbon com- 
pound belonging to the butyl 
group, each member of which has 
four carbon atoms in the molecule. 
The chemical formula is C 4 H 1 Q. It 
is also known as tetrane, diethyl, 
methyl- propane, and buty 1 -hydride . 
It occurs in American petroleum 
and is made by heating butyric 
and succinic acids with a large ex- 
cess of hydriodic acid for some 
hours. Frankland, who first made 
it in 1849, used ethyl iodide and 
zinc. Butane is a gas. 

Butcher (old Fr. bouchier, goat- 
killer). One who kills animals, 
such as sheep and oxen, for sale 
as human food. After slaughtering 
became specialised, the term de- 
noted aU taking part, either as 
masters or salesmen, in the trade 
of butchering. It is commonly 
applied to retail dealers in moat. 
The old word for a butcher was 
flesher or fletcher. ^ee Abattoir. 

Butcher, Samuel Henry (1850- 
1910). British scholar. Born in 
DubHn, April 16, 1850, son of 
Rev. Samuel Butcher, afterwards 
bishop of Meath, he was educated 
at Marlborough and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which he was 
elected a fellow^ in 1874. In 1873 
he became a master at Fion ; 


during 1875-82 he 
was a lecturer 
at University 
College, Oxford. In 
1882 he became 
professor of Greek 
at E d i nb 11 r g h 
and was regarded 
as one of the finest 
Greek scholars of 
his day. He 
retired in 1903. 
A strong Unionist 
in politics, he 
was elected M.P. for Cambridge 
University in 1906. In 1909 he 
was chosen president of the 
British Academy. He died in 
London Jan. 29, 1910. Butcher’s 
scholarship is chiefly displayed in 
the prose translation, made with 
Andrew Lang, of the Odyssey, 
1879 ; in his critical essay, 1881, 
on Demosthenes, whose speeches 
he edited, 1903 and 1907 ; and 
Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and 
Fine Art (including a translation 
of the Poetics), 1895. 

Butcher’s younger brother, John 
George (1853-1935), had also a 
distinguished career at Cambridge 
and was very successful at the 
chancery bar. He was Unionist 

M. P. for York 1892-1906 and 
again from 1910. In 1918 ho was 
made a baronet. Created Baron 
Danesfort in 1924, he died Juno 30, 
1935, leaving no heir. 

Butcher Bird. Popular name 
for various species of shrike 
{Lanius), a bird found in most 
parts of the world except 8 . 
America. The name is derived 
from the bird’s habit of impaling 
the insects it collects for food on 
thorns near its nest. 

Butcher’s Broom {Itimus 
aciileatus). Evergreen shi'ub of the 
family Liliaceae, native of Europe, 

N. Africa, and W. Asia. Its leaves 
are reduced to minute scales and 
their functions are taken over by 
fiat oval twigs with a sharp point, 
known as cladodos. Those are 
green and leathery, and from near 
their centre the sexpartite greenish 
flowers arc produced. The plants 
— which spring from an under- 
ground, stout, fleshy rootstock — 
attain a height of about 2 ft., and 
are either male or female ; the 
latter bear in autumn bright 
scarlet berries about the size of a 
small cherry. The plant was 
formerly used for cleaning butchers’ 
blocks, and is still employed by 
cigar-makers as the most effective 
water -sprinkler for moistening 
tobacco leaves. 

Butchers’ Company. London 
city livery company. Mentioned 
in 1180, it was incorporated in 



Bustard. The largest land bird in 
Europe and once common in Britain 



Butchers’ Com- 
pany arms 



Bute. 


1605. An early 
hall, in Butcher 
Hall Lane, later 
King Edward 
iStreot, Newgate 
Street, E.C., w'as 
burnt in 1666 and 
its successor met 
a similar fate in 
1820. The hall 
at 87-88, Bartholomew Close, was 
opeiied Sept. 7, 1885, and was 
damaged by a German flying 
bomb, July 31, 1944. 

Bute. Second in size and most 
in\portant of the islands compris- 
ing the CO. of Buteshire, Scotland. 

Separated from 
the mainland of 
Argyllshire by 
the Kyles of 
Bute, a narrow 
strait, it is 16 m. 
long, has a mean 
breadth of m., 
and an area of 

the iaIlSa "I- 

a rugged coast, 

which is indented by the bays of 
Rothesay, Kamos, Ettrick, Scalp- 
sic^, St. Ninians, and Kilchattan, 
H(‘veral inland lochs — Ascog, Fad, 
and Quien — and fertile, well culti- 
vated soil. The highest point is 
Windy Hill (911 ft.). Off the W. 
coast is the island of Inchmarnock, 
while off the S.E. coast lie Great 
and Little Cum brae islands. But- 
tock J^oint is in the extreme N., 
while Garroch Hoad is at the S. 

The elirnaio of the island is 
moist, but mild, and attracts in- 
valids. Tlie scenery is charming, 
and delightful views can be ob- 
tained from any point of vantage. 
The climatic conditions being so 
favourabk^ flowers can bo grown 
here which will not flourish any- 
wh(U’o else in Great Britain. Ripe 
strawberries and roses are often 
to bo obtained in December. 
Rothesay, the chief town, is a 
favourite holiday centre for Glas- 
wegians ; other small towns are 
Kilchattan Bay and Port Banna- 
tyno. Rod sandstone, grey granite, 
clay, and .slate abound ; and 
fishing provides occupation for 
many. Mount ytuart, 4^ m. S.E. 
of Rothesay, is the seat of the 
marquess of Bute. Pop. (1951) 
12,547. 

The castles of Rothesay, Kilmorie, 
and Karnes are interesting fea- 
tures of Bute I. Among many 
antiquities are the stone circles 
at St. Col mao and Kingarth, the 
vitrified fort at Dungoil, and ruins 
of eastk'H and ecclesiastical edifices. 
WluMi the Scots eamc over from 
Ireland, th(‘.y established their 
first settlenumt on Bute. 
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bark and roots are used as a sort 
of oakum for cauildng boats, and 
the seeds yield moodooga oil, used 
in Indian medicine as a vermifuge. 

Butenandt, Adolph (b. 1903). 
German biochemist. Head of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm insti. for bio- 
chemistry, Berlin, he was awarded 
the Nobel chemistry prize in 1939 
for his work on sex hormones. He 
was, how^ever, obliged to refuse the 
j prize in view of the German gov- 
ernment’s prohibitive law of 1937. 

Buteshire. Small co. of Scot- 
land. It is composed of the islands 
of Bute, Arran, the Cumbraes 
(Great and Little), Holy Isle, 
Inchmarnock, and Pladda, all in 
the Firth of Clyde, and has an area 

of 218 sq. m. The inhabitants are 

Bute. The Kyles oi Bute, looking south-east towards Rothesay largely engaged in agriculture and 

Valentine fishing, Buteshire votes in the co. 

Bute, Maeqdess and Earl or. favourite. Moreover, he had no constituency called Bute and N. 
Scottish titles held by the family real ability, and the Whigs were Ayrshire. The islands were 
of Crichton-Stuart. In 1703 Sir his political enemies. He was wrested from the Norwegians by 
James Stuart was made earl of attacked in popular lampoons, and Alexander III in 1266. 

Bute, in the Scottish peerage, and in John Wilkes’s North Briton. Karnes Castle was the birthplace 
liis grandson, the 3rd earl, was He died March 10, 1792. of John Sterling, the critic, poet, 

George Ill’s prime minister, 17G2- Butea. Genua of Indian trees anj essayist. In a cottage by Loch 
63. John, the 4th carl, was made a and climbing shrubs, members of Fad, on the Isle of Bute, Edmund 
marquess of the U.K., 1796, and die family Leguminosae, named Kean, the tragedian, lived for a 
from him descended John, 6th after the 3rd earl of Bute. Theprin- time. Pop. (1951) 19,285. 
marquess (b. 1933, succeeded cipal species is _ 


I 


time. Pop. (1951) 19,285. 


1956). John Patrick Crichton- the dhak-irce ( B. 
Stuart, the 3rd marquess (1847- frondosa) of the 
1900), was a scholar, archaeologist, Bengal jungles, 
and student of Scottish history, which furnishes 
Mount Stuart near Rothesay is the a inagnificent 
chief residence of the family, sight when in 
The large Bute estate in Cardiff blossom, the tree 
was sold in 1938 for £4,500,000. appearing to be 
The Bute docks, Cardiff, became enveloped in 
the property of the G.W.R. in flame. It grow's 
1921, The marquess’s eldest son to a height of 
is known as earl of Dumfries. 30 ft.“40 ft. ; and 
Bute, John vStuart, 3rd Earl the leaves are 
OF (1713-92). British politician, broken up into 
Born at Edinburgh, May 25, 1713, three roundish, 
and educated at Eton, ho sue- silky-haired leaf- 
ceeded to the earldom in 1723. lets, and the 
In 1750 he was appointed lord pea-like orangc- 
of the bedchamber to Frederick, rod flowers are 
prince of Wales, and in 1756 produced in long 
groom of the stole to Frederick’s sprays before 
son, the future George III, after the leaves ap- 
whose accession in 1760 Bute pear. When the 
became his most trusted adviser, bark is incised a 
Pitt resigned in 1761, and Bute red astringent 
became for practical purposes juice exudes, 
prime minister, although nomin- which hardens 
ally Newcastle filled that position, into gum, 
In 1762 Newcastle followed Pitt butea -kino or 
into retirement, and Bute, as actual Bengal-kino. 
prime minister, made peace with Butea is em- 
France and Spain by the treaty of ployed locally 
Paris. The unpopularity of this for tanning 
treaty caused him to resign office leather, which it 
after ten months. He continued to turns to a dark 
influence the king until 1765, when colour, and it is 
bis public power came to an end. favoured by the 
Bute was disliked in England lac -insect. The 
chiefly because he was a king’s fibres of the 
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Buteshire. Map showing the seven islands which form 
this Scottish county 
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Buthidaung. Village of Burma, 
in the Arakan division. It stands 
on the Mayu, about 15 m. N.E. of 
Maungdaw. The British evacuated 
Buthidaimg in May, 1942, during 
the Japanese conquest of Burma. 
They reoccupied it in Dec., again 
withdrew May 8, 1943 ; recap- 
tured it March 12, 1944, evacua- 
ting it May 7. On Dec. 19 it was re- 
ported, with Maungdaw, to be in 
Allied hands again. The tunnels 
of the Maungdaw -Buthidaung road 
through the Mayu hills were held 
from June, 19^4. 

Butler. Word derived from 
the French, and meaning a male 
servant who looks after the table. 
It is connected with the word 
bottle, and meant originally one 
who had charge of the wine and 
liquor generally. The butlers of 
kings and other rulers were persons 
of great importance, and some- 
times the office became a high 
ceremonial one. In England the 
royal butler, in addition to pro- 
viding wine for his master’s house- 
hold, looked after its importation, 
and received from it an import 
duty long known as butlerage. 

Butler. Name of a famous 
Irish family, now represented by 
the marquess of Ormonde Md 
others. The founder seems to 
have been Theobald FitzWalter, 
c. 1177, later butler to King John 
of England. In 1328 his descend- 
ant James was made earl of 
Ormonde. Other Irish titles held 
by the Butlers are those of earl of 
Ossory and Viscount Thurles ; 
earl of Garrick and Viscount 
Ikerrin ; Viscount Mountgarret. 

Butler. Borough of Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., the CO. seat of 


r " 





Lady Eleanor Butler and her friend, 

Sarah Fonsonby, the famous** ladies 
of Llangollen” 

Butler CO. It stands on Conoquo- 
nessing Creek, 30 m. N. of Pitts- 
burgh, on the Pennsylvania and 
other rlys. Lying in a region rich 
in petroleum, natural gas, bitu- 
minous coal, and limestone, it 
makes steel rly. cars, glass, metal 
goods, and cement. It was incor- 
porated 1803. Pop. (1950) 23,482. 

Butler, Benjamin Franklin 
(1818-93). American politician 
and soldier. Born at Deerfield, 
New Hampshire, Nov. 5, 1818, ho 
became a barrister, 1840, and was 
elected as a democrat to the state 
legislature, 1853. In 1802, during 
the Civil War, ho commanded the 
expedition against New Orleans, 
which he occupied May 1. The 
severity of his administration 
caused him to ho known as Boast 
Butler. In Dec. ho was super- 
seded, but within a year ho held 
another command. For negU'Ct- 
ing Grant’s orders during the 


expedition against Fort Fisher in 
1864 he was removed. Thereafter 
he devoted himself to politics. He 
sat in Congress as a republican 
lS()()-78, was Democratic governor 
of Massachusetts, 1882, and an 
imsu(iccssful Labour candidate for 
the presidency in 1884. He died 
Jan. 11 , 1893. Consult Auto- 

biogra])hy, 1892. 

Butler, Lady Eleanor ( 1745- 
1829). Irish recluse. A descend- 
ant of the second duke of Ormonde, 
she was a sister of the 17th earl! 
In 1774 or 1779, with Sarah Pon- 
sonby, a cousin of the carl of Bess- 
borough, she took a cottage in the 
vale of Llangollen, where with a 
maidservant they lived in seclu- 
sion for some 50 years. Known 
as the ladies of Llangollen, they 
were visited by many distin- 
guished people. Lady Eleanor 
Butler died June 2, 1829, 

Butler, Eliz/ibkth Southern 
Thompson, Lady (1846-1933). A 
British painter. Born at Lausanne, 
Nov. 3, 1846, 
elder daughter 
ofT.J. Thomp- 
son, she studied 
painting in 
Florence and 
R o m e . Her 

first Academy 
success was The 
Roll Call, 1874. 

'I’he Charge of 
the Se.ots Greys 
at Quatre Bras, 

1875 (in Leeds 
art gallery), which was highly 
praised by Riiskin ; Balaklava, 18705 
Inkormann, 1877 ; The Remnants 
of an Army, 1881 (in the Tate 
Gallery) ; The Dawn of Waterloo, 



Lady Butler, 
British painter 



L^y Butler’s picture The Roll Call, exhibited at the Royal Academy ol 1874, the first ot her many battle paintings to 
bring her success. It depicts General Higginsou and the survivors of the Guards after one of the Crimean battles. 
Queen Victoria stimulated interest in the artist’s work by purchasing the original painting tor the royal collections ; if 

bangs in St. James’s Palace, London 
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George Butler, 
British scholar 

Frovi (I ilrawniu hu 
WiUctn 


1895, are among her other works. 
In 1877 she married Sir William 
Butler (g.v.). She illustrated some 
ot the poems of Alice Christina 
Meynell iq.v.), her sister. She 
died Oct. 2, 1933. 

Butler, Frank Hedges (1855- 
1928). British airman. Born 
Dec. 17, 1855, he was for many 
years a violinist, and in 1894 
founded the Imperial Institute 
Orchestral Society. He travelled^ 
widely, was an enthusiastic early 
motorist, made balloon ascents, 
and in 1901 founded the Royal 
Aero Club, winning its first three 
balloon races. Author of several 
books about his adventures, he 
died Nov. 27, 1928. 

Butler, George (1774-1853). 
British schoolmaster. Born in 
London, July 5, 1774, he was 
educated a t i jMnpf«Sj|l|j' [I 
Sidney Sussex ; ||l j |! 

College, Cam- i 
bridge. After '!i|i 
a distinguished ' || y JlB ii 
university ca- jij'l 
reer he was ' 

headmaster of f H 
Harrow 1805- 

29. In 1842 ho " ' ' , 

was appointed British scholar 
dean of Peter- From a draw mu hu 
b 0 r 0 u g h , wiik’tn 

where be died April 30, 1853. 

Butler , Henry Montaq it ( 1 833- 
1918). British scholar. Born 
July 2, 1833, and educated at Har- 
row and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, he was Senior classic, and 
feUow of Trinity in 1 855. At the 
age of 26 he was headmaster of 
Harrow, and was ordained. He left 
Harrow in 1885 to become dean of 
Gloucester, and from 1886 until his 
death, Jan. 14, 1918, was master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Butler, Joseph (1692-1752). 
British theologian. Born at Wan- 
tage, May 18, 1692, the son of a 

f .. I , I I . retired Presby- 
I ' ! t ori an draper, 

! he early devel- 

/r J Dped his theo- 
I I logical and 

interests by cor- 
I responding as a 

1 , schoolboy with 

' Samuel Clarke. 
D e c i d i n g t o 
0 gian <3onform to the 
From an oW enuravuw of Eng- 

land, he went up to Oriel College, 
Oxford, in 1714, and was ordained 
in 1718. 

The following year he was 

appointed preacher at the RoUs 
Chapel, London, and in 1725 

rector of Stanhope in Weardale. 
Here he wrote The Analogy of 


P _j 


Joseph Butler, 
British theologian 

From an old engravniu 


Religion, and after acting as chap- 
Iain_ to Queen Caroline and holding 
conjointly a prebend at Rochester, 
the rectory of Stanhope, and the 
bishopric of Bristol, he was in 1740 
made dean of S. Paul’s. Butler 
declined the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury in 1747, but in 1750 be- 
came bishop of Durham. He died 
at Bath, June 16, 1752. 

Bishop Butler's chief works are 
the Fifteen Sermons preached at 
the Rolls Chapel, 1726, and The 
Analogy of Religion, Natural and 
Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature, 1736. In the 
Fifteen Sermons Butler argues for 
the existence of conscience as the 
supreme arbiter in human nature 
from ob.servation, as against the 
utilitarian egoism of Hobbes. 

In the Analogy, which has become 
a classic of English theology, Butler 
extends the argument of the Ser- 
mons. As human nature on exami- 
nation reveals conscience, so the 
world of nature examined by con- 
science reveals a moral governor of 
the universe. The reasonableness 
first of theism, then of revealed 
religion and Christianity, is Butler’s 
contention, the observed facts 
teaching that man, by nature pun- 
ished for evil conduct and rewarded 
for virtue, is under probation, and 
that from these facts there is 
tiothing against reason in the 
Christian teaching of a future fife, 
and the justice of its awards. 
“ Probability as the guide of life,” 
in Butler’s words, is not to be 
disregarded when religion is under 
consideration. Butler does not set 
out to prove the truths of revealed 
religion, but to show that these 
truths are not only not necessarily 
disproved by rationalist argument, 
but are in themselves eminently 
reasonable. Certain of his critics 
have insisted that the argument of 
the Analogy rests on the admission 
that the difficulties of revealed reli- 
gion have their counterpart in the 
difficulties of natural religion, and 
may be used, therefore, to justify 
the negation of deism, which Butler 
.sought to show was not more 
reasonable than Christianity, in 
favour of atheism. /See Analogy of 
Religion ; Apologetics. 

Bibliography. Works, ed. W. E. 
Gladstone, 1896 ; J. H. Bernard, 

1900 ; Lives, T. Bartlett. 1839 ; W. 
L. Collins, 1881 ; W. A. Spooner, 

1901 ; A. E. Baker. 1923; Ethical 
and Religious Theories of Bishop 
Butler, W. E. Taylor, 1903. 

Butler > Josephine Elizabeth 
(1828-1906). A British social re- 
former. Born at Glendale, North- 
umberland, April 13, 1828, daugh- 
ter of John Grey of Dilston, a 
political reformer and agriculturist. 


in 1852 she married George 
Butler, principal of Liverpool 
College. Mrs. Butler helped to 
r'lyffspnilHil'l 11 lound the N. 

of England 
council for the 
i , Lj lli higher educa- 

I . 1^^ I f ^ women. 

ll i-L * ^ ' jA ^ 1869 she be- 

■Ip'^ JF came an active 
Hfl R leader of the 


1 11 £ " opposition to 

■ ll rtsfiiy d the Contagious 
Joseplune Butler, Diseases Acts. 

publicity 
thus secured 
for this cause led to repeal of 
the acts, 1886, She formed the 
London Committee for the sup- 
pression of the White Slave 
Traffic. Mrs. Butler died at’Wooler, 
Northumberland, Dec. 30, 1906. 
She published Personal Reminis- 
cences of a Great Crusade, 1896. 
Consult Autobiography, 1909; Life, 
M. Fawcett and E. M. Turner, 
1928 ; Portrait of Josephine 
Butler, A. S. G. Butler (her 
grandson), 1954. 

Butler, Kathleen Teresa 
Blake (1883-1950). British educa- 
tionist. Born at Bardsea, Lancs, 
Sept. 26, 1883, she was educated at 
Hanover, Paris, and Newnham 
College, Cambridge, becoming a 
notable Italian scholar. Lecturer 
in modern languages at Girton 
College, Cambridge, 1915-42, she 
was University lecturer in Italian 
from 1926, and mistress of Girton, 
1942-49. She died May 2, 1950. 
She published a history of French 

literature in 1923. 

Butler, Nicholas Murray 
(1862-1947). American scholar. 
Born at Elizabeth, N.J., April 2, 
1862, he graduated at Columbia 
College, where he became succes- 
sively assistant lecturer and pro- 
fessor of philosophy. In 1890, 
when the college was made into a 
university, he was made dean of 
philosophy, and in 1901 president. 
Organizer and first president of 
Teachers College, Columbia, in 
1912 he was Republican nominee 
for the vice-presidency. In 1931 he 
shared the Nobel peace prize with 
Jane Add am s [q.v.). His writings 
include The Meaning of Education, 
1898 ; The International Mind, 
1912 ; The Path to Peace, 1930 ,* 
Family of Nations, 1938 ; Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity, 1942. 
He died Dec. 7, 1947. 

Butler, Richard Austen (b. 
1902). British politician. Butler 
was born in In^a, Dec. 9, 1902, 
son of the British administrator 
(Sir) Montagu Butler, and edu- 
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ca.ted at Marlborough and Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. In 1929 
he was returned as Conservative 

M.P. for Saff- 
ron Walden, 
holding junior 
t appointments 
• at the India 
office, the min- 
istry of Labour, 
and then foreign 
affairs until 
he became min- 

^ ister of Ediiea- 

R. A, Butler^ finn 1 Q 41 — 

British politician i.l 4 l 4 rO. 

He carried 
through the Education Act of 
1944. He held, his seat at later 
elections, and in the Conserva- 
tive govts, of 1951 and 1955 
was chancellor of the Exchequer 
1951-55f lord privy seal and leader 
of the House from 1955, with the 
additional office of home secretary 
in the cabinet of 1957. He was 
made C.H. 1954. 

Butler, Sir Richard Harte 
Keatinge (1870-1935). British 
soldier. Born Aug. 28, 1870, he was 
educated at Harrow and Sand- 
hurst. Entering the Dorset regi 
ment, 1890, he served in the South 
African War. In command of n 
battalion in Aug., 1914, he was 
given a brigade in Nov. From 
Dec., 1915, he was deputy chief of 
the general staff Western Front. 
In 1918 he was put at the head of 
the 3rd army corps, and was 
knighted. He died April 22, 1935. 
_ Butler, Samuel (1612-80). Eng- 
lish poet. Born at Strensham, 
Worcestershii-e, where his father 
was a farmer 
and church- 
warden, and 
educated at 
Worcester 
gramma r 
school, he acted 
as a lawyer’s 
clerk, served 
the countess 
of Kent, and Samuel Butler, 
Selden as secre- „ English poet 
tary, and then ^rtgravfno 

entered the household of Sir Samuel 
Luke, a Puritan and a general 
m the army of the Parliament. 
Butler was a royalist in his sym- 
patWes, but kept his own counsel 
until the Restoration. Then, in 
1663, he published Part I of Hudi- 
bra^, a bitter but witty metrical 
satire on Puritanism ; Part II was 
printed the following year, and the 
last part appeared in 1678. 

The original of Hudibras was 
Butler’s old master. Sir Samuel 
Luke. The book achieved im- 
mediate popularity, especially 
with Charles II, but the poem 
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brought him no financial reward. 
Neither the king nor Clarendon 
gave Butler any employment, 
and he lived in obscurity aiul 
poverty, dying of consumption in 
London, Sept. 25, 1080. He was 
buried in the churchyard of S. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, and in 1 721 
a monument was en>ctod to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey. 
Consnlt Poetical works, od. li. ih 
Johnson, 1S93. 

Butler, Sam u el ( 1 835-1 902 ) . 
Briti.sh author. Born at J^angar, 
Nottinghamshire, Deo. 4, 1835, he* 
was educated at Shrewsbury 
School, where his grandfather had 
been headmaster, and at S. John’s 
College, Cambridge. After spend- 
ing the years 1860-04 on a New 
Zealand shcop-run, he resided for 
the rest of his life in chain bfU’s in 
London, making annual (‘xcursious 
to N. Italy and Sicily. 

A thinker, interested in art, 
science, and music, a paintei', ami 
a scholar, Butler exhibited in 
the Royal 
Academy for 
several years, 
and one of his 
best pictures, 

Mr. Heather- 
ley’s Holiday, 

1874, is in 
the Tate Gal- 
lery, w h i 1 c 
many of his 
drawings arc 
in the British 
Museum. His 
principal writ- 

- ^ British author 






Samuel Butler, 
English poet 


mgs arc Erew- 
hon, 1872, a 

Utopian romance critudsing Dar- 
winism and orthodox Christianify ; 
its sequel, Erewhon R('viHit('d, 
1901, a satire on the* origins of 
popular religions ; The Way of 
All Flesh, an autobiogrupliical 
novel, published ptjsthumously in 
1903; topographical books on 
the Alps ; and a biography of 
his grandfather. Butler’s objc'ction 
to Darwinism was its omission 
of a directing mind from tlu‘ uni- 
verse. His view that the author 
of the Odyssey was a woman was 
expressed in The Authoress of 
the Odyssey, 1807. Butler died 
June 18, 1902. ConmU 8.B., H. 
F. Jones, 1903 ; S.B., a Criticjal 
Study, C. E. M. Joad, 1924 ; Life, 
P. Henderson, 1953. 

Butler, Count Walter (d. 
1634). Irish military adventurer. 
Of the family of the earls of Or- 
monde, he fought at Prague, 1620, 
and was mentioned for valour at 
Frankfort-on-Oder, 1631, when he 
was captured by Giistavus Adol- 
phus. Buying his release, ho joined 


butlin 

the iniporial army in Silesia, and 
■n I ),i2 was sent by Wallenstein 
lo dctpiicl hiH duchy of Saean 
against (,ho Saxons. ' On WaS 
stcin’s desertion of the emperor 
Hiitlcr an-anged that Wallenstein 
and Ins si, all should be killpd. 
I Iiis was done a t higer, Peh af. 
M)34, to the great satisfaction of 
th(‘ (’mp('ror, who made Butler a 
(•(uint and gave him his regiment 
of IriHli dragoons and t.he estate 
oi hne<lhcrg. Butler died near 
W(!horndorf, Dec. 25, 1634. 

Butler, Sir William Francis 
(1838-1910). British soldier and 
author. Horn at Nuirvillc, Tinner- 
ary, Ocd,. 31, 

1838, of Irish 
parenluge, lu^ 

0 n t e r e d i lu' 
a r m y 1 858, 
atul saw ser- 
vice in tihe 
Red River 

xpc'd ition, 

187()™7I ; the 

William BnUet? 

187.) i4; and Eritiah soldier 

1 h e 8 u (1 a n 

(hnipaigu, 1884—85. He* was in 
eommatul of the British forces in 
South Africa in 1898-09, but, 
holding that, war with the Boers 
could l)(‘ avoi(l(‘<l, lie ri'Sigtird in 
duly, 1899, and was appointed to 
th(‘ coiumaiul of the western 
district, which h(‘ held until 1905. 
I It' (li(‘d at Tippea’ary, June 7. 
1910. His publi(uitions iiichah* 
Tlu‘ GriMit Lone Laud, 1872; 
CiharlcH (icorg(' Gordon, 1889; 
Sir Charles Napier, 1890. In 
1877 lui married Eliz.abeth 
Thompson, who as Lady Butler 
was famous as the painter of 
battle pi(dur(‘M. 

Butlerage. Duty on wines for- 
mmdy levied at Engdisli ports, also 
called prisagi'. It is defined by 
BUufkstmb* as “ a right of taking 
two tuns of wine from every ship 
importing into England twenty 
tuns or more.” By Edward I 
this duty in kind was changed 
into one of 2s. for every tun im- 
port(‘d by merchant-strangers. 
Galled butlcragii because it was 
paid to the king’s butler, this duty 
was abolished in 1809. 

. Butlin, 
William 
Edmund (b. 

' to England at 

William Butlin, ^ P?'?®'* 

British business man dian soldier 


, .'TWil 

\im 
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in the First Great War. Trained 
as a coinnicrcial artist, he ac(['uiiod 
a hoop-la stand at a fair in 1921, 
and in 1938 was granted the whole 
concession for the fun fair at the 
Glasgow exhibition. Butlin ex- 
ploited the holiday (iainp 
From his original camp at Wkegness 
the venture spread all round the 
coast, about 100,00p people 
annually spending their holidays 
in this way. The camps were taken 
over by the government at the c)ut- 
break of the Second Great W ar, 
and in 1941 Butlin reorganized the 
hostels established by the ministry 
of Supply. He joined N.A.A.F.l. 
as an honorary director in 1944 
and opened recreation centres 
for the British army in Belgium. 

Buto. Snake goddess of ancient 
Egypt, who was worshipped at a 
city of the same name on the 
Nile delta. The hawk and the 
shrew mouse were also sacred to 
her, and her cobra emblem was 
Pharaoh’s diadem. Uraeus. 

ButononBoETON. Island, town, 
and strait of Indonesia, situated 
south-east of Celebes. The strait, 
15 m. to 20 m. wide, separates 
Buton from Celebes and M\ita 
Muna. The island, 1,650 sq, m. in 
area, is rich in asphalt. The town 
is on the S.W‘. coast of the island. 
Most of the people are Malays. 

Butrinto (anc. Buthrotum). 
Small coast town in S. Albania, 
facing Corfu, said to have been 
founded by Helenus, son of 
Priam, after the Trojan War. 
Virgil, in the Aeneid (book 111, 293) 
brings Aeneas here to visit Helenus. 
It was of some importance in 
Greek and Homan times, and 
again under the Byzantines and 
Venetians; the Venetian eastello 
remains. Italian archaeologists 
conducted excavations here in 
1928 and succeeding years, and 
uncovered a number of tine 
buildings. 

Butt, Sir AumED (b. 1878). 
English theatrical manager and 
politician. Butt was born March 
20, 1878, and was managing 

director of the Palace Theatre, 
1906-20. After various ventures 
he became managing director and 
chairman of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, 1925, producing such 
spectacular musical plays as Rose 
Marie, Show Boat, and The Three 
Musketeers. Butt resigned in 
1930. He was director of ration- 
ing at the ministry of Food, 1917- 
18, and Conservative member for 
Balham and Tooting, 1922-36, 
resigning his seat in the latter 
year following the Budget leakage 
scandal. Butt was knighted in 
1918 and made a baronet in 1929. 


Butt, Dame Clara (1873-1936). 
British singer. Born at Southwick, 
Sussex. Feb. 1, 1873, she studied at 
the Royal Col- 
lege of Music. 

She made her 
debut in Sulli- 
van’s Golden 
Legend at the 
Albert Hall 
Dec. 7, 1892, 
and appeared 
with remark- 
able success Dame Clara Butt, 
in Gluck’s Or- British singer 

, . ttusnell 

pheus, given 

by the students of the college. 
Though her repertoire was limited 
and her presentation wanting in 
art, the magnificent natural 
quality of her contralto made her 
a popular singer of ballads, e.g. 
Land of Hope and Glory, all over 
the British Empire. In 1900 she 
married Kcnnerloy Rumford, bari- 
tone, and organized concerts with 
him. She was created D.B.E. 
for war services, 1920. She died 
after a long illness on Jan. 23, 
1936. Her life story by Winifred 
Ponder was published 1928. 

Butt, Isaac (1813-79). Irish 
politician. Born at Glenfin, co. 
Donegal, Sept. 6, 1813, the son of 
a Protestant 


£ 1 J ' was educated 

I at Raphoe and 

I [ 41 he was pro- 

I |l |l .1 fessor of poli- 
II 1 1 tical economy, 

Irilh polUirikn f "'1 

the founders 

of the Dublin university magazine, 
which he edited 1834-38. Called 
to the Irish bar in 1838 and the 
English bar in 1859, he defended 
Smith O’Brien and the other 

prisoners in the state trials of 
1848, and the Fenian prisoners 
1865-69. In 1852 he was elected 
Conservative M.P. for Harwich, 
and sat as Liberal Con- 
servative M.P. for JF' 
Youghal, 1852-65 
Elected M.P. for Limerick j ' 
1871 as the leader of a J 
new Home Rule party, i | i 
he popularised the term 
“ Home Rule.” He died H Hi 
near Dundrum, May 6. B 

Butte (Er., hillock). ^j| ■ 
Plat- topped hill common ■||u|J| 
in plateau regions. 

Plateaux are dissected 
by rivers into large 
tabular-shaped blocks 
called mesas (tables); a 


butte is a small detached portion 
of a mesa. The names mesa 
and butte are used in the western 
states of the U.S.A., where these 
fiat-topped hills lend themselves 
very well to the fortress-like 
pueblos in which many Indian 
tribes live {see Kopje ; Tor). The 
term is also used in France, 
and during the First Great War 
a number of these hills were 
prominent in the fighting. 

Butte. City of Montana, U.S.A., 
the co. seat of 8ilverbow co. Situ- 
ate in a range of the Rocky Mts. 
5,760 ft. high, it is 50 m. S.W. of 
Helena, and is served by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
and other rlys. Butte has large 
copper smelting works owned by 
the Anaconda Mining co., which 
also owns or leases the copper, 
zinc, silver, etc., mines of the area. 
Production of copper ore is de- 
clining, and so is the pop. of Butte. 
Here is the state school of mines. 
Settled during the gold rush of 
1864, Butte became a city in 
1879, Copper was discovered in 
the 1880s, after the gold had given 
out. Pop. (1950) 33,251. 

Butter. Product made from 
the fat of mammals’ milk, usually 
cows. The average fat percentage 
of cows’ milk varies from 3 to 5. 
Cream is separated from the milk 
by centrifugal force or gravity, 
and this cream, containing the 
fat, is agitated, causing the fat 
globules to mass together to form 
butter. The scrum left is butter- 
milk. The butter is washed free 
of buttermilk, worked to expel 
excessive moisture, and salted to 
market requirements. The finished 
product contains approximately 
84 p.c. fat, 16 p.c. water, salt, etc. 
By law, the maximum water 
allowed in butter is 16 p.c. 

Btitter can be made from sweet 
cream or ripened cream. Sweet 
cream butter has a mild flavour, 
but keeps well under cold storage 
conditions, a factor recognized by 
the mini.stry of Food. Ripened 


lii J 





Butter. 


Emergence oi butter from a mechanical 
ohuTii in a Cornish factory 

Photo. Milk Marketing Board 
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cream butter is fuller flavoured. 
The cream, after heat treatment 
and cooling, is inoculated with 
lactic organisms, the flavour thus 
produced being absorbed by the 
fat. For both sweet cream and 
ripened cream butter, heat treat- 
ment of the cream, followed by 
cooling, is desirable in order to 
produce a butter of good flavour 
and keeping quality. 

Careful control of milk and 
cream production and of the 
manufacture of the butter is 
essential to produce a uniform 
product which commands a good 
market. Grading of the butter 
after storage is desirable. The 
quantity of milk required to make 
a pound of butter varies with the 
fat content of the milk. Many 
factors, such as breed of cattle, 
time of year, and lactation period, 
affect the milk constituents. 
About one pound of butter is 
made from galls, of milk, of 
which the fat content is 3*6 p.c. 

Butter-bur ( Petasites hi/bridus ) . 
Perennial herb of the family Com- 
positae. It is a native of Europe, 

N. Africa, and 
N. and W. 
Asia. From a 
stout, fleshy, 
creeping root- 
stock the flow- 
er stem arises 

I in Marc h, 

II crowned by 
ri u m c r o u s 
clusters of 

pale purple 



Butter-bur stem 
and leaves 


being 


flesh-coloured or 
flowers. With a few exceptions, 
the flowers produced on one plant 
are all male or all female. The 
leaves are throwm from the root- 
stock a little later, and expand to 
a diameter of 3 ft. They vary 
between kidney-shape and heart- 
shape, and are white with cottony 
down on the underside. 

Buttercup {Ranunculus). Per- 
ennial herb of the family Ranun 
culaceae, several species 
united popu- 
larly under 
one name. 

Meadow but- 
t ere up {R. 
acris), a native 
of Europe 
and N. Asia, 
has roundish 
leaves divided 
into three to 
seven lobes, 
and golden-yellow flowers opening 
widely. Creeping buttercup {R. 
repens), a native of Europe, N. and 
W, Asia, and N. Africa, has long 
above-ground runners, and the 
oval leaves are deeply divided into 



Buttercup, flowers 
and stalks 



Butter. Future dairy-maids being instructed in buttermak- 
ing at the Lancs, county council dairy school, near Preston 


three wedge-shaped segments. The 
flowers are cup-shaped. Bulbous 
buttercup {R. Indbosus), a nativ(‘ 
of Europe, Asia, and N. Africa, 
has a turnip-shaped rootstock, 1 in. 
across, three-lobcd variable leaves, 
and cup-shaped flowers. All the' 
species have acrid juices, and ai-(' 
distasteful to browsing animals. 

Butterfield) Daniel (1831” 
1901). American soldier. Born a 1 
Utica, New York, he was in 
business when the Civil War broke* 
out. He then joined the Feelei-al 
army anel was se)on at the lu'ad 
of a hrigaele anel later of an army 
cor])s. Ho was e*hi('f of the staff le) 
Hooker, and as such had a share* 
in the battle of Ohancellorsville* 
and in sev(*ral campaigns. Aften* 
the war Buttcrfielel c*ommande*d 
the lroo})s in New York City, bui, 
in 1870 he returned to eomme'rcial 
life. He died July 17, 1001. 

Butterfield, MTtxtam (1814 - 
1900). British architect. Born in 
London, Sept. 7, 1814, his early ae*- 
epiaintance^ with Worcester eathe^ 
dral attracted him to the study of 
English medieval architecture. 
His first important commission 
was the re-erection of S. Augus- 
tine’s College, Canterbury, 1845, 
and he soon became architect of 
several churches, including All 
Saints’, Margaret St., 1859, and 
S. Alban’s, Holborn, 18(53. Other 
characteristic works were the new 
buildings at Merton College, Ox- 
ford, 1864 ; the chapel and school 
buildings at Rugby, 1875 ; and 
Keble College, Oxford, founded 
1870. Butterfield generally aimed 
at an exuberant colour scheme 
by the juxtaposition of vari- 
coloured bricks or bricks and 
marble. He died Feb. 23, 1900. 

Butterfiy. Known scientifically 
as Papilionoidea or Rhopalocera, 
butterflies form one of the maki 
divisions of the order Lepidoptera ; 


the other divi- 
sioiLs comprise 
the moth.s. The 
antennae of a 
butterfly are 
clubbed or swol- 
If'u at their 
apices, whereas 
among moths 
tluiy ai'o thread- 
like or branched 
and feathery. In 
s 0 m e m o't h s , 
however, they 
are clubbed, but 
the linking to- 
gether of the 
wings of a side 
by a bristle, or 
group of bristles, 
serves to dis- 
tinguish them from butterflies. 
A bntH'rfly is active during 
sunshine* and, when at rest, usually 
close's its wings ve'rtieally so that 
only the unde'rsiele is visible. 
Most (but, Hot all) moths fly at 
dusk or at. night. When at rest, 
I'he'y ge'ncrally e*lo.se the upper 
wings ovc'i* tli'e lower pair. 

Me^st hutiierflie's have the wings 
me>r(^ or le'Hs thickly (*ove*rc*d with 
miniile* .se*alcs, ofte*n iridc'sceiit or 
UK'tallie* in line*. A large number 
of tlu'se* inse'cls are brilliantly 
e‘o)oure*d, but this e-oloration is 
coniine'd to the* ui)per surface. 
The unde'rside' is eomcnemly pro- 
te'cti\e*]y coloure'd so that the 
inse'ct whe'ii at re'st resembles a 
le'af e)r some' «)th('r part of its 
imme'diate surroenulings. In moths 
the uppe'r side* of the wings is 
I)re)t('etive*ly ce)loiire*<l. 

Butterflies e‘,\ist in all parts of 
the^ world cxeu'pt the Antarctic 
n*gie)n and the^ summits of the 
higlu'si mountains. The largest 
variety of kinds is to be found over 
hill-sides, heaths, marshlands, 
and we)e)deel country. Butterflies 
mainly feed on tlui nectar of 
flowers. Their mouth-parts are 
elongated, and greatly modified 
to form a sucking tube or proboscis 
through wbic'h they take in their 
food. Wlu'n not in use, the 
prob()H(!is is coiJc'd up in a w^atch- 
spring-like manner under the 
head. In the* adult stage these 
insects are harmless, and even 
useful in trausferrang pollen from 
one flower to another. In the 
caterpillar stag(3, however, some 
kinds are injurious, and in Great 
Britain the Jjarge and Small 
Whites are destructive to vege- 
tables of the Brassica kind. 

The life of many butterflies lasts 
only a few weeks, except for those 
that hibernate in the adult condi- 
tion. Thus the small Tortoiseshell, 



1. Small Meadow Brown. 2. Chtden or Adonis Blue. washed Fntillary, underside. 8. Silver-washed Fritil- 

3. Clouded Yellow, male. 4. Clouded Yellow, female. lary. 9. Red Admiral. 10. Red Admiral, underside. 

5. Swallowtail, underside. 6. Swallowtail. 7. Silver- 11. Small Tortoiseshell. 12. White Admiral 

BUTTERFLIES ; EXACT REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOUR OF ALL THE BRITISH SPECIES 


To face pa^e 1598 









30. Grizzled Skipper. 31. Dork Green Frilillary. 30. f cirud/d YeUow. 4r “ars^ Sue Cam- 

common Blue. 33. Purple Huirfreak. 34. Grayling 40. Pa e Clouded Yellow.p 4 ^ ^4 

35. Brimstone. 36. Large lortoiseshell. 37 - ^i>«r- g ^ 







46 GlanviUe J-ntillary. 47. Luiworth Skipper. 48. 59. Marsh FritiUary. 60. Small Skipper. 61. Bur 

Brown Argus 49. Lar^ Heath. 50. White Letter gundy Pritillary, underside. 62. Burgundy Fritillary. 

Bairstreak. 51. Small I^nglet. 52. Mazarine Blue, 63. Chequered Skipper, underside. 64. Chequered Skip- 
underside. 53. Mazarine Blue 54. Brown Hairstreak. per. 65. Scotch Argus. 66. lieath Fritillary. 67. Large 

55 . Small Heath. 56. Chalk Hill Blue. 57 Scotch Skipper. 68. LargeCopper. 69. Pearl-bordered Fiitil- 

Brown Argus, underside. 58. Scotch Brown .Argus. lary. 70. Small Pearl-bordered Fritillary. 71. Holly 

Blue 72 Black Hairstreak 73 Silver-spotted Skipper 
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Peacock, and BriniHtono hibernate 
in autumn and remain in a 
torpid condition during winter 
until thev awaken and lay their 
eggs during the following spring. 
They are, howevei', oftem seen 
on the wii^g during temporary 
warm spells in winter. Other 
kinds hibernate in th(‘ egg stage ; 
many others live through the winter 
as caterpillars and scw^eral, in- 
cluding the common Whites, do 
so in the chrysalis stage. ^ The 
term chry.salis refers in pariiciilar 
to the metallic-looking pupae of 
certain specie's, but has come to 
have a wider mcaiuing. 

Several British butierfli(^s, in- 
cluding the Whites and Holly 
Blue, are doublo-broodc'd, while 
the Small Copper usually has 
three broods in a year. Among 
some species the sexes vary gr(‘atly 
in size and coloration. Atjumg tb(' 
Blue butterlliea, for instatuic, the' 
males are brilliant blm^ and lh(‘ 
females mostly of a dull brownisli 
ime. In Great liritaiii th(‘re arc' 
not more than hS dilferc'cit kinds 
of butterfly : these arc' elassifk'cl 
into six families as follows 
The Papilionidae arc^ T’e])reHentc‘(l 
by the handsome ^Swallow Tail, 
confined to the Broads and \^’'ioken 
Fen: the Pierlddf* include the 
Whites, Orange Tip, and Oloudc'd 
Yellows ; the N ijmphalidav are 
the largest family, and comprise 
the Tortoiseshells, Beaeock, Fri- 
tillarics, Meadow Brown, etc, : 
the Nfmeobiiduf inehide only 
the local Buko of Jiurgundy 
Pritillary ; the Lyntmldae. com- 
prise the Blues and Hairstreaks ; 
and the Skippers form the family 
Hesperiidae. riVe colour plates. 

Bibliography, Butterllic'S of the 
British rsles, li. South, 1000 ; 
British Butiorflies, h\ A\'. Frow- 
hawk, 2 vols., 1920: Butlorflios. 
E. B. Ford, 194r,. 



Buttermere. One of the smaller 
lakes in Cumberland. It is sur- 
rounded by high lolls 


Butterfly Fish. Popular name 
for the chactodonts {q,v.). 

Butterfly Flower. Popular 
name for Bchizanthm,, a genus of 11 
species of annual plants of the 
family Solanacoae, native to Chile. 
They have long, narrow, much 
dissected loaves and showy flowc^rs, 
for tlm sake of which some of the 
speeios are grown in gardens as 
hardy or half-hardy annuals. 

Butterfly Orchid. Name given 
to two orchids of the genus 
Platanthem^ family Orchidaceae. 
The leaser but- 
terfly orchid 
{P. hi folia) and 
the greater 
butterfly orchid 
(P. cMomntha), 
which both 
occur in Great 
Britain on cal- 
c'aroous soils, 
are native to 
Europe and 
northern Asia. They have t,vvo 
egg-shaped tubers from which mre 
borne two oval or oblong leaves, 
and a tall stem bearing a number of 
small leaves and large, white, 
fragrant flowers, which resemble a 
crowd of white butterflies. 

Butterfly Plant. Popular name 
given to two orchids. ( I ) OncUUum. 
papilio, from Trinidad, the large 
yc'llow and red flowers of which, as 
they sway on their slight stalks, 
bear a resc'mblance to fluttering 
butterflies. (2) Tlic epiphyte, 
Phalamopnii^ amabilift, or Indian 
butterfly plant. 

Butterfly- weed {A^^clepias fcc- 
beroea). Perennial lierb of the 
family Aael(*i)iadaceae. A native of 
N. .America, with scattered, oblong, 
lanetvshaped, hairy leaves and 
showy, bright orange flowers, it is 
cultivated in European gardens as 
a border x^lant. Known also in 
Americfa as pleurisy -root, it is used 
medicinally as a mild purgative. 
riV.e vSwallow-wort. 

Butteiine. Term at first em- 
ployed in England to describe 
butter aiibstitutes prepared from 
animal or vegetable fats. The use 
of this word for the purpose was 
forbidden as the substitute was 
frecLuently sold for the real article, 
and the material came to be known 
as margarine (g'-v.). 

Buttermere. Parish, village, 
and lake of Cumberland, England. 
The lake is IJ m. long, J m. broad, 
and has a greatest depth of 93 ft. 

Buttermilk. Liquid remaining 
after whole milk or cream, is 
churned and the fat collected into 
butter. Butter is always manu- 
factured from cream in commercial 
butter making. Bpttermilk con- 



tains a percentage of milk solids 
but a low fat, approximately 
0- 1-0*5 p.c. On the farm it can 
bo used for stock feeding and 
cooking ; commercially it is dried 
and the milk solids used for food 
stuffs. See Butter; Dairy-Farming. 

Butter Nut {Juglans cinerea). 
North American tree, known also 
as white walnut and oil nut. It 
grows to a height of 30 ft., and its 
nuts are used medicinally by the 
N. American Indians as a purga- 
tive. An extract, juglandin, made 
from the root bark, is a liver 
stimulant and cathartic. 

Butter-tree {Bassia butyracea). 
Tree of the family Sapotaceae, a 
native of Nepal, India. It has 
leathery, undivided leaves and 
fleshy whitish flowers, which are 
succeeded by pulpy fruits in 
which the seeds are embedded. 
These seeds when pressed yield 
a white fatty substance like 
lard. The allied mawha - tree 
{B. latifolia), a native of Bengal, 
yields a similar substance. The 
flowers are employed as food, and 
from their juices a kind of arrack 
is distilled. The African butter- 
iroe or shea-tree, mentioned by 
Mungo Park as producing Galam- 
butter, is B. parkii, the .seeds of 
wliich are boiled for the butter. 

Buttertubs Pass, Hill road 
in the N. Riding of Y^orkshire, 
England, between Hawes in Wens- 
leydale and Maker in Swaledale. 
Its alt. is 1,720 ft. and the splen- 
did view of mountains and hills 
takes in Ingleborough to the S. 
The Buttertubs are four deep holes 
in the limestone beside the road 


near the highest point 3 m. Rom 
Maker and 4^ m. from Hawes. 

Butterwort {Piitguicula vul- 
garis). Stemless perenmal herb 
of the family Lentibulariaceac, 

native of Eu- 
rope, N- Asia, 
and N. Amer- 
ica. The leaves 
are succulent, 
smooth, and 
oblong, lying 
on the ground 
a rosette 5 



Butterwort. Pingui- 
cala vulgaris 


m 
ins. 


or 


6 ins. 
across, from 
whose centre 
irise several leafless stalks, each 
upporting a solitary violet flower. 
Che leaves have glands which 
)our out a greasy fluid in which 
nsects are caught and digested, 
he incurved edges preventing the 
luid running off. This substance 
s used by the Laplanders to curdle 
nilk without producing cream or 
^rhey. Butterwort inhabits bogs 
md wet rnountain sides. 
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Buttevant. Parish and small 
market town of co. Cork, Irish 
Republic. It is on the river Awbeg, 
28 m. N.W. of Cork. The Mulla 
of Spenser, it has remains of an 
abbey ; Kilcolman Castle, the 
residence of the poet 1587-98, is 
3 m. to the N.E. Market days, 
Tues. and Fri. 

Butti, Enrico Annibale (1868 
-1912). An Italian dramatist and 
novelist. Born at Milan, Feb. 19, 
1868, he published his first novel, 
L’Automa, in 1892, and in 1893 
his first play, II Vortice, was pro- 
duced at Turin. Of his other 
plays, three deserve mention : La 
Corsa al Piacere, 1900 ; Lueifero, 
1901 ; and La Terapesta, 1902. 
He died Nov. 26, 1912. 

Butt Joint. A joint in w'hich 
the members are merely butted 
together, instead of being lapped, 


Glued Butt - Joints 




Butt-Joint 


Butt Joint, used in carpentry 

scarfed, or notched. In woodwork 
butt joints are used for rough work 
and afford comparatively little 
strength and rigidity as compared 
with lapped or tenoned joints. 
But such simple joints are used 
for obtaining the needed width 
for articles like table tops, etc., 
the edges of adjacent boards then 
being glued and cramped tightly 
until the glue has set. 

Button (Fr. bouton). Bisk for 
fastening one part of a garment to 
another. Buttons were used from 
the earliest times ; they have 
been found among prehistoric re- 
mains in Britain, and were used 
in Egypt from the VI to the XIX 
dynasties. Early buttons were 
generally made of gold, silver, or 
pearl, ornamented with designs 
and inlaid with precious stones. 
It wa^ not until the middle of the 
17th century, when Birmingham 
commenced the manufacture of 
cheap brass buttons, that they 
came into general use amongst 
all classes of the community. 

Nowadays a great variety of 
materials are used in button- 
making: fresh-w’atcr mussel shclLs, 


ocean shell, steel, brass, iron, 
vegetable ivory, glass, porcelain, 
agate, leather, celluloid, cardboard, 
bone, hoof, horn, rubber, etc. 
Large quantities of shirt buttons 
are made from powdered talc mixed 
with glass, baked in moulds and 
polished. A recent development 
has been the manufacture of 
buttons from plastics such as 
casein (q.v.). 

Fresh- water pearl buttons are 
produced in enormous quantities 
in the U.S.A., where they arc made 
from the mussel shells of the 
Mississippi river. Others are made 
in Austria, Hungary, and Ger- 
many. Ocean pearl buttons, used 
extensively for shirts and under- 
wear, are mostly manufactured 
from white shell from W. Aus- 
tralia, black shell from Tahiti, and 
yellow shell from the Philippines. 
They are made by machines w'hioh 
cut out the button pieces from the 
shell with tubular saws, split them 
into disks, drill the holes, and 
smooth and polish them. Veget- 
able ivory buttons arc made from 
the corozo nut grown in Panama, 
Ecuador, and Colombia. 

Metal buttons are made from 
sheet metal which is papsed 
through presses to cut out the 
blanks and stamp the pattern on 
them. Metal buttons for uniforms 
are made in two pieces, the back 
and front, which are then nipped 
together in a clamping machine. 
Bone buttons are mainly manu- 
factured from the shin bones of 
cattle ; the process being the same 
as that used for shell buttons. 
Silk-covered buttons were intro- 
duced in the r.eign of Elizabeth, 
but the cloth button was not 
made on any large scale until 
the 19th century. The 
three-fold linen button 
for underclothes was 
introduced in 1841. 

Glass buttons of 
great beauty and vari- 
ety are made in Czecho- 
slovakia, which is also 
the seat of the porce- 
lain button industry, 
though the latter were 
first produced by an 
Englishman in 1840. 

Shoe buttons are mostly 
made from papier 
mache coated with 
amber varnish and 
baked. The U.S.A., 

Great Britain, France, 

Germany, and Czecho- 
slovakia are the princi- 


Those above the tails of a man’s 
morning coat are a survival of 
those once used to fasten up the 
long skirts when riding, and the 
buttons on jacket sleeves were 
originally used to fasten back 
long cuffs. In China, buttons are 
worn on the hat as a badge of 
rank or social status. In'’ the 
U.S.A. cuff-links and collar-studs 
are generally styled buttons. 

Buttress (Fr. hauler, to thrust). 
In architecture, a pier or other 
mass of masonry, brickwork or 
concrete built up against the ex- 
terior surface of a wall, to strength- 
en it where the lateral pressure of 
the roof calls for resistance. Al- 
most the oldest form of buttress is 
the flat- faced pier attached to the 
walls of Romanesque churches. 
Occasionally this is ornamented 
with small cylindrical moulding at 
the anglo.s. But the walls of 
Romanesque churches were thick, 
with the minimum of window 
spacio, and the buttress was hardly 
needed. 

I’hc adoption of the Pointed 
style led to the development of 
this feature during the first or 
lancet period (1180-1250). More 
solid buttresses being required to 
withstand the increased outward 
and downward thrust of the roof 
against walls weakened by larger 
openings for windows, the but- 
tress became a vital construc- 
tional element. With increased 
size and strength came a greater 
moasuro of decoration. The but- 
tresses of many great churches are 
of highly enriched design, with 
bold mouldings, mitres, panelling, 
crockets, and finials on the pedi- 
ments ; and it must be remem- 
bered that the pinnacles, far from 



pal makers of buttons. 

Certain buttons on 
present-day dress are 
vestiges of past use. 


Buttress. Examples in British architecture. 1. Fother- 
ingay, Northamptonshire, circa 1440. 2. Dmmty 

school, Oxford, circa 1490, 3. Hartlepool church, 

Durham, 1260. 4 . Orton-on-the-Hill church, Leiccw- 
tershire, circa 1380. 6. Gloucester cathedral, 1480 
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being merely ornamental, had a 
structural function, exerting a 
downward pressure to counteract 
the outward thrust of the roof. 

Massiveness was at finst the 
characteristic in the 13th C(mtury, 
which was the great period in 
the history of the buttress, but as 
architectural knowledge increased 
an appearance of lightness and 
grace m\s secured without the 
sacrifice of strength. The Hying 
buttress, evolved in France, quick- 
ly attained the summit of arcivitec- 
tWal beauty while performing an 
important constructional function. 
Westminster Abbey has line ex- 
amples of this kind of buttrc'.ss. 

During the 14th century the im- 
portance of the flying buttress be- 
gan to wane. It was found pos.sihle 
to counter the OTitward thru.st of 
the vault over the nave by the in- 
ward thrusts of the aisle vaults, at 
any rate in buildings where the 
span of the nave and that of the 
aisles were about the same. Where 
the span of the nave w'as miudi 
greater than that of the ai.sles, as 
in Bristol cathedral, the vaults of 
the nave were reinforced by a 
transom put across the vault. * 

Butuan ok Aousan. Largest 
river of Mindanao, Philippine Is. 
Rising near Pujada Bay, it flows 
N. to Butuan Bay, Length IIK) in. 

Buturlinovka or Pktkovskoi. 
Town of Russia, in the region of 
Voronezh, 33 m. S.E. of Bobrov. 
There are sulphur springs; and it 
has flour mills, tanneries, and 
tallow works. 

Butyl. Name given to a kind of 
synthetic rubber produced by 
uniting butadiene with isobutyl- 
ene. See Rubber, 

Butyl Acetate. Colourless 
liquid made from butyl alcohol, 
having a nauseating odour. It is 
used as a solvent for lacquers. 

Butyl Alcohols. There are 
four isomeric alcohols of the 
formula C4 H^o 0 ; three are colour- 
less liquids and the fourth a solid. 
(1) Normal butyl alcohol or bu- 
tanol occurs in the heavy oil from 
brandy and may be obtained when 
starch is fermented with a special 
bacillus, acetone being formed at 
the same time. It may also be 
made synthetically and is used as a 
solvent in various industries; (2) 
mobutyl alcohol or fermentation 
butyl alcohol obtained in rectify- 
ing potato spirit, with an odour 
which suggests that of the 
syringa ; (3 ) secondary butyl 

alcohol or methyl-ethyl carbinol, 
which smells bko acetone ; (4) 
tertiary butyl alcohol or trimethyl 
carbinol, which has a camphor- 
like odour. 


Butyl- Chloral. Oily pungent 
liquid, formerly known as croton 
chloral, ol)tained by passing cdilor- 
iue into paraldehyde and heating 
the butyl chloral hydrate which 
forms in a sirt^am of hydrochloi’ic 
a(ud. Butyl c.hloral hydrate, 
( is a. white solid which 
(irystal list's in silky scalcvS and is 
nsed^ as a remedy for neuralgia of 
the face and head. 

Butylenes. Colourless hydro- 
carbon ga.s;K existing in 

i.hrt'c isoint'i-ic forms and present 
in the gas from cracking ” 
petroleum ; or they may be made 
Ij'om but.yl alcohols. Bii'tylenos are 
of industrial importance in con- 
nexion with the manufacture of 
synthetic rubbt'r and high-octane 
aviatiion fuels. 

Butyric Acid (Latin kityrum, 
butter). Licpiid acid which CJhev- 
roul first separated from butter. 


sinore), Denmark, he was organist 
of the Marien-Kirche at Liibeck 
from 1668 until his death. In 1673 
he established his popular Advent 
musical service for organ, chorus, 
and orchestra. He wrote cantatas 
and organ mu.sic. He died at 
Llibock May 9, 1707. 

Buxton. Borough, market 
town, and health and holiday 
resort of Derbyshire, England. 
Situated 1,000 ft. a.a.L, the highest 
town of its size in England, it is 
25 m, S.E. of Manchester. Its 
mineral springs were known to the 
Romans. The spa establishments, 
owned and controlled by the 
corporation, consist of the physical 
treatment centre for arthritis, 
rheumatism, and allied conditions, 
the after effects of bone injury, 
and debility following long ill- 
ness ; St. Ann’s Well, where 
radio-active mineral waters issue 



Buxton, Derbyshire. View showing the Crescent, in which are most of the 
spa establishments, and beyond it the dome of Devonshire Royal Hospital 


It occurs in a variety of animal 
fats and vegetable products, and 
is a result of fermentation. It may 
be made by Bensch’s process, 
which consists in fermenting for 
about six weeks a mixture of sugar, 
tartaric acid, putrid cheese, sour 
skimmed milk, and chalk. An 
isomeric acid, called isobutyric 
acid, is made by acting on isobutyl 
alcohol with bichromate of potash. 
Both acids have unpleasant odours. 

But3uic Ether. Liquid which 
smells like 'pineapple and is ob- 
tained by warming together a mix- 
ture of alcohol, butyric acid, and 
sulphuric acid. When one part of 
butyric ether is diluted with ten 
parts of spirit it is known as pine- 
apple essence, and is used for 
flavouring confectionery and for 
preparing artificial rum. 

Buxax. Variant of the name of 
the Indian town Baxar (q.v.), 

Buxtehude^ Dietrich (1637- 
1707). Danish composer and or- 
ganist. Born at Helsingdr (El- 


through fissures in limestone rock 
from springs yielding a quarter of 
a million gallons a day, at a con- 
stant temperature of 82° F. ; and 

the natural 
baths, with 
three swim- 
ming pools 
supplied from 
the warm 
waters of the 
springs. These 
establishments 
are situated in 
and about the 
Crescent, plan- 
ned in Palla- 
dian style by 
the 5th duke of Devonshire in 1780. 
Devonshire royal hospital has 
one of the widest domes in the 
world (154 ft.); it was converted 
from a riding school by the 6th 
duke of Devonshire in 1858. 

Buxton has excellent hotels and 
many conferences are held here. 
It has extensive gardens, and its 
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entertainments include drama and 
music festivals, bowls and cro- 
quet tournaments. Near by are 
Peak district national park, Chats- 
worth (home of the dukes of 
Devonshire), Haddon Hall, Hard- 
wick Hall, and the Derbyshire 
dales. Buxton, which is in High 
Peak county constituency, was in- 
corporated in 1916. Market day. 
Sat. Pop. (1951) 19,568. 

Buxton, Sydney Charles Bux- 
ton, Earl (1853-1934). British 
politician. Born Oct. 25, 1853, and 
educated at Clifton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he was elected 
Liberal M.P. for Peterborough in 
1883. He was M.P. for Poplar 
1886-1914, and postmaster-general 
1906-10, when he was transferred 
to the presidency of the board of 
Trade. In 1914 he became a peer ; 
was governor-general of South 
Africa, 1914-20 ; and was created 
an earl, 1920. He died Oct. 15, 
1934, leaving no heir. 

Buxton, Sir Thomas Powell 
(1786-1845). British philanthro- 
pist. Born April 1, 1786, he 

was educated 
privately and 
at Trinity 
College, Dub- 
lin. In 1808 
he entered a 
firm of breviers, 
of which he be- 
ctime a part- 
ner. His earli- 
est social w'ork 
w’as in the re- 
lief of the 
Spi talfields 
weavers, 1816, and in the reform of 
prison conditions. During 1818- 
37 he was M.P. for Weymouth. A 
zealous advocate of the abolition 



Sir Thomas Btixtoc, 
British philanthropist 

b]i H, P. Brtugs. R.A. 
After a ranifnifl 


of slavery, in 1824 he succeeded 
Wilberforce as head of the anti- 
slavery party, w^hose efforts re- 
sulted in the total abolition of 
slavery in British possessions, 1834. 
In 1840 he received a baronetcy. 
He died Peb. 19, 1845. Consult 
Buxton the Liberator, R. H. 
Mottram. 1946. 

Buying-in. Stock Exchange 
term for an operation carried out 
when a seller of stocks or shares 
fails to deliver the scrip on the 
day appointed for settling. In 
such event the buyer can go into 
the market and purchase the stock 
at the current price, charging the 
defaulting seller with all the 
expenses incurred. On the London 
Stock Exchange ten days’ grace 
is allowed before the buyer can 
buy in. 

Buys-Ballot^s Law. State- 
ment in meteorology relating the 
pressure gradient to the direction 


of the Avind. An observer standing 
with his back to the wind will have 
lower pressure on his left hand and 
higher pressure on his right hand 
while in the northern hemisphere ; 
in the southern hemisphere the 
converse holds. This statement is 
called Buys-Ballot\s Law after the 
Dutch meteorologist Christoph 
Buys-BalLot (1817-90). 

Buzau. City of Rumania, in 
the Ploesti region. On the Buzau 
river, 60 m. N.E. of Bukarest, it is 
a rly. junction, a mart for timber, 
grain, hides, and petroleum, and 
has metal works, fiour mills, and 
distilleries. Pop. (1948) 43,365. 

Buzoe’s Grave. Spot in the 
Oibson Desert, western N.S.W., 
marked on all official maps of Aus- 
tralia. In 1876 a survey party was 
mapping the area and had with 
them a cow called Buzoe which 
served as their mobile dairy. On 
Buzoe’s death from old age, the 
surveyors buried the animal near 
by and marked the grave on 1h(‘ 
charts they were compiling. 

Buzuluk. A town of ('hkalov 
region, in the R.S.F.S.R. (t is on 
the Samara river, 140 m. N.E. ol’ 
Clikalov, with which it is con- 
nected hy rly. An agricultural 
centre, it makes agricultural im- 
plements, fiour, and alcohol, and 
treats sheepskins. 

Buzzard (Bufeo). Oeiius of 
birds of prey coming bet ween the 
eagles and the hawLs. There are 
about twenty species, ranging 
over a great part of the world, but 



Buzzard. The European buzzard 
alighting at the nest with its prey 


unknowTi in Australasia and the 
Oceanic islands. The European 
buzzard is usually found in 
wooded districts, where it nests 
on the forked branches of trees ; 
in mountainous country it selects 
ledges or crevices in the rocks. 
It feeds upon rabbits, birds, and 
reptiles. The male is about 21 ins. 
long, the female 23 ins. 

Buzzard’s Bay. Inlet, of the 
Atlantic on the S. coast of Massa- 
chusetts, IT.S.A. Elizabeth Islands 


lie across the 8. opening, and it ex- 
tends N. to the base of Cape Cod 
peninsula, being connected bv 
canal with Cape Cod Bay. Well 
sheltered from the ocean, it is a 
popular resort, and has a number 
of harbours, including Wareham 
and Now Bedford. It is 30 m. long 
and from 6 m. to 10 m. broad. 

By, John (1781-1836). British 
soldier and engineer. Born and 
educated in England, he joined 
the Royal Engineers in 1799 and 
s(U’ved in (Jan a da 1802-10. He 
returned to serve in the Peninsular 
War, 1811, and during 1812-21 
was in charge of government 
powder mills in England. In 1826 
he Avas again sent to Canada to 
construct 1/hc Rideau canal (com- 
pleted 1832) l)etween the 8t. Law- 
rence and the Great Lakes. The set- 
ilemenii in which By and many of 
his workers lived, called Byto\?n, 
was in 1854 renamed OttaAva, and 
in 18.58 became the capital of 
(5inada. By died Peb. 1, 1836. 

Byblos. (Hassieal name of the 
ancient Ucbal, mod. Jubeil, Leban- 
(‘S(^ port 25 m. N. of Beirut on the 
Adonis r. Gebal was one of the 
oldest of th(‘ Phoenician city states. 
Hither came Egyptian ships from 
at least 2800 b.o. to trade for 
i imbcj' and resin from the conifer 
forests of Lebanon ; temples were 
built to the local goddess in Egyp- 
tian style and Pharaohs sent royal 
gifts. In the Middle and New 
Kingdoms, the Egyptianised 
])rinces of (k‘hal were loyal vassals 
of Egypt. In the 14th and 13th 
(amturies thcs (uty became the 
centre of a scribal school from 
whos(^ cx])ci-iinents the alphabet 
may luivu' developed. Soon after 
1200 B.o. Gcbal fell before the 
Sc^a Peoples, but it recovered, and 
wben the Egyptian W^'en Amun 
<‘.ame thither to bargain for wood 
in the nth century he ■vt-'as treated 
with scant respect. But the de- 
forestation of the hinterland and 
the rise of Tyre and Sidon caused 
Gebal to decline in importance ; 
Ezekiel mentions the place as a 
city of sailors and shipwrights. 

In classical times Byblos was a 
port of export for papyrus from 
Egypt — hence biblion, a book, 
aucl the English word Bible. 
Byblos was the traditional birth- 
place of Adonis, and the Adonis- 
Astarte temple hero attracted 
pilgrims. It -was known to the 
Crusaders, who captured it in 
A.D. 1 109, as Giblet ; their castle 
still stands. 

The French excavators of an- 
cient Byblos have discovered 
temples and tombs and a royal 
pecropoUs of the Middle Kingdom 
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with rich aravc furniture'. Later 
royal graves include t,ha,t of 
Ahiram (contemporary with Ra- 
meses II) whose sareoplmgus l)cuirs 
an early Phoenician insen’iption. 

Bydgoszcz (C!cr. B_romlH.;«). 
Town of Poland, capital ol a 
region of the same name. A rly. 
junction, airport, and military 
h.q., it stands on the Brda (Brahe), 
near its union with the Vistula, 
25 m. W.N.W. of Toniu (Thorn). 
It owes its iTUpOT’tance to its 
position at the K. end of tlu^ (ninal 
which links the Brda with the 
Notec (Netze), and thus tlu^ 
Vistula with the ()d(u' ; this was 
built 1774 by Frederick the (trciat 
in order to divert to thci Oder 
the transport trade of the Vistula 
with its outlet at the free port of 
Danzig. A commercial centre ()f 
some importancie fi'om the mid- 
14th to the late 16th century, tlu', 
town had deedined to a villagt* 
when it passed to Prussia in 1772. 
It became Polish again in Ihlh. 
It manufactures iron goods, loco- 
motives, vehicles, machinery, fur- 
niture, paper, and flour. Pop. 
(1946) 134,614 (est. 1955, 209,000). 

The region of Bydgoszc'z, ar<'a 
8,106 sq. m., pop. 1,457,653, is 
low-lying, with many w'oods and 
small lakes. Its agricultural pro- 
ducts include rye, oats, rape, llax, 
potatoes, sugar beet, and livestoek; 
its chief industries arci the making 
of metal, wood, and leatluu' goods 
and textiles, food processing, and 
sugar refining. Towns besides the 
capital inchule Torun, Wloclawck, 
Grudziadz ((Iraudenz), and 
Inowroclaw. 

Byelorussia (Russian hyelo, 
white). T’orm sometimes used For 
White Russia {ff.v.). 

Bylaud Abbey. A Cistcredan 
abbey in the vale of York, Bhig- 
land, 7 m, B.S.E. of Thirsk. Its 
first members came from Furness 



Byland Abbey, Yorks. Ruins o! 
the Cistercian house opened 1177 


Abbey, then belonging to the 
orch'r of Savigny, and had at- 
tempted to settle in three other 
phuies before Roger do Mowbray 
gav(^ tliem the Byland site. In 
1 147 th(\y began L) drain it ; in 
th(^ same, year the order of 
Sawigny was absorbed into the 
(Hstereiiin order. In 1177 the 
monks moved to tludr new build- 
ings, of whieb the fine ruins were 
giv(ui to the nation in 1920 by 
Lady thdia Wombwell. 

By-laws. Term used in law to 
dc'notc niles and regulations made 
by a body acting under some Act 
of Parliament, I’oyal charter, or 
atunemt. ciustom. Idius, a munici- 
f)al eor[)oration has th(i power to 
mak(^ by-laws dealing with the 
good govf'rnment of towns, a 
uuivcu’sity for the governance of 
its members, a trade guild for the 
regulation of the trade. The first 
acts under Act of Parliament, the 
seciond under (diarter, the last 
under custom. A by-law which 
is contrary to the general law of 
tlu^ land, or which is unreasonable, 
is ultra virrs and void. 

Bylini. Russuin })<)pular bal- 
lads ree.ounting d(‘c<ls of legendary 
and liistoritsul heroes. Handed 
down orally, they can be divided 
into e.y(d(‘s' assoc'iatod with differ- 
('nt districts or heroes, e.g. the 
cych^ of Novgorod, the cycle of 
P(der the (h’cnt. Large collections 
of hylvni were' imuh^ during the 
lOtlV century. 

Byugp 01^' ViMY, «Hjhan Hkd- 
woKTii (Lcorok Byno, Viscount 
(1862-1935). British soldier. He 
was born fSept. 
ri,l862,young- 
(^st sou of the 
2nd earl of 
Strafford, was 
educated a t 
Eton, a u d 
was gazetted 
to the 1 0th 
Hussars in 
1883. He saw 
service in the 
R u d a n , and 
went through the B. African War, 
where ho raised and commanded 
the S. African Light Horse. He 
was commandant of the cavalry 
school at Nctheravon 1904-05, 
and in 1912 went as commander- 
in-chief to Egypt. 

In the First Great War Byng 
took the 3rd cavalry division to 
Belgium in Oct., 1914, and in 
May, 1915, succeeded Allenby as 
head of the cavalry corps. He 
left that to command the 9th 
corps in Gallipoli, and on the 
evacuation returned to Prance. 
In May, 1916, he took over the 
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Canadian corps, which he led in 
some of the most desperate fight- 
ing on the Somme, notably that 
for Viniy Ridge. Made a full 
general after his masterly but un- 
lucky offensive at Cambrai, Nov., 
1917, he was prominent in defeat- 
ing the German offensive of 1918. 

Appointed K.C.M.G. in 1915, 
he was raised to the peerage in 
1919 as Baron Byng of Vimy, and 
j'ecoived a grant of £30,000. He 
retired from the army, and during 
1921-26 was governor-general of 
Canada. In 1928 he was created a 
viscount. He was commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police, 1928-31, 
and a field-marshal from 1932. He 
died without an heir, June 6, 1935. 

Byng, John (1704-57). Brit- 
ish admiral executed for neglect 
of his duty. Son of Admiral 
George Byng, 

1st Viscount 
To r r i n g 1 0 n 
(1663-1733), 
he entered the 
navy in 1718, 
and in 1727 
received his 
first com- 
mand. In 1745 
ho was made a 
rear - admiral, 
in 1747 vice- 
admiral, and later in the same 
year commander-in-chief in the 
MediteiTanean. He was M.P. for 
Rochester, 1751-57. In 1756 he 
was promoted to be. admiral and 
sent in command of a small squad- 
ron to defend Minorca. 

Hearing that the French had 
landed there on May 20, Byng 
bore down upon the French squad- 
ron off Port Mahon, The French 
stood on the defensive, and Byng, 
mishandling his ships, gave up the 
attack, decided it was impossible 
to save Minorca, and returned to 
Gibraltar. When the news of his 
defeat reached England Hawke 
was dispatched to supersede him 
and send him home under arrest. 
Byng was tried by court martial 
at Portsmouth, the trial lasting 
from Dec. 28, 1756, until Jan. 27, 
1757, and was found guilty of 
neglect of duty in not doing his 
utmost either to relieve St. Philip’s 
Castle, Minorca, or to engage and 
destroy the enemy’s ships, but was 
acquitted of cowardice or dis- 
affection. Sentence of death was 
passed because the articles of wax 
allowed no alternative penalty. 
George II refused to act upon the 
court’s recommendation to mercy, 
and Byng was shot on the quarter- 
deck of the Monarque in Ports- 
mouth Harbour, March 14, 1757, 
He was buried at Southill, Beds. 
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Byrd, Richard Evelyn (188S- 
1957). American explorer. Byrd 

was born at 
Winchester, 
Virginia, Oct- 
ober 25, 1888, 
and educated 
at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia 
and the U.S. 
naval acad- 
emy. Entering 
the navy, 1912, 
he command- 
ed the naval 
unit of the 
Macmillan expedition to Greenland 
in 1925, and with Floyd Bennett, 
was the first to fly over the North 
Pole, 1926. Byrd led an expedition 
to the Antarctic in 1928, flying 
over the South Pole in 1929. 
Promoted rear-admiral in 1930, he 
led the second Byrd Antarctic 
expedition, 1933-35, accomplish- 
ing pioneer work in the Ross Sea. 
In 1939 Byrd was given command 
of the U.S. Antarctic service, an 
expedition sponsored by the U.S. 
government, and after his return 
in 1940 he served with the navy 
in the Pacific. In command of 13 
ships, 17 aircraft, and 4,000 men, 
he led a new Antarctic expedition, 
Dec., 1946-March, 1947, which 
mapped over 800,000 sq. m. from 
the air, much of it previously un- 
known. He paid his last visit to the 
Antarctic in 1956, when he flew over 
the South Pole for the third time. His 
published works included Little 
America, 1930; Discovery, 1935. 
He died at Boston March il, 1957. 

William (c. 1542-1623). 
English composer. The details of 
his life are scanty. He may have 
been the son of a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal or a native of 
Lincoln, and was perhaps a 
chorister at S. Paul’s cathedral 
In 1563 he became organist at 
Lincoln and hi 1570 a gentleman 
of the Chapel Royal. Bred up 
to musick under Thomas Tallis,” 
to quote Anthony a Wood, Byrd 
worked closely with his master, 
and in 1575 the queen granted 
them a patent to print and sell all 
music and music-paper. Byrd’s 
appointments led to lawsuits, as 
did his possession from 1593 of 
Stondon Place, Essex, where he 
probably died, July 4, 1623. 

One of the greatest English 
composers, with a vast output, 
Byrd wrote masses, madrigals, 
motets, anthems, and pieces for 
the virginals. The richness of his 
harmonic style has been compared 
favourably with that of Palestrina 
or Lassus, His understanding of 
the human voice is summed up 


in a statement which ends with 
the well-known couplet : 

Since singing is so good a thing, 

I wish all men would learn to singe. 

Consult Lives by Sir W. H. 
Hadow, 1923: F. Howes, 1928. 

Byrne, Brian Oswald Donn 
(1889-1928). Irish novelist, who 
wrote as Donn Byrne. He ^vas born 
in New York, Nov. 20, 1889, and 
educated privately, at Dublin and 
Leipzig. He wrote many successful 
novels and short stories, including 
Without Women, The Foolish 
Matrons, Messer Marco Polo, Blind 
Raftery, Hangman’s House, and 
Brother Saul. Byrne was killed 
in a motoring accident, June 18, 
1928. 

Bjmie, Edward J. (1872-1940). 
Irish ecclesiastic, Byrne was born 
in Dublin and educated at 
Belvedere college there and the 
Irish college at Rome. Ordained 
in 1895, he held the post of vice- 
rector of the Irish college in 
Rome, 1901, returning to Dublin 
1904. Appointed bishop auxiliary 
to the archbishop of Dublin in 1020, 
he became archbishop and primate 
of Ireland in the following year. 
He died Feb. 9, 1940. 

Byraes, James Francis (b.l879). 
U.S. jurist and statesman. Byrnes 
was born at Charleston, South 

Carolina, May 
2, 1879, and 
left school at- 
14 to work for 
a firm of solic- 
itors. In 1910 
he was elected 
to the house 
of represent- 
atives, serving 
until 192 5, 
and in 1930 
entered the senate. Appointed 
associate justice of the Supremo 
Court in 1941, Byrnes became 
director of the office of Economic 
Stabilisation in 1942, moving to a 
similar position at the office of 
War Mobilisation in the following 
year. He attended the Yalta Con- 
ference with President Roosevelt, 
Feb., 1945 ; and in July, 1945, 
was appointed secretary of state 
by President Truman, whom he 
accompanied to the Three-Power 
Conference at Potsdam. In Dec. 
he attended a conference of the 
foreign ministers of Great Britain, 
Russia, and the U.S.A. at Moscow. 
He was the leader of the U.S. 
delegation at the first and second 
meetings of the United Nations in 
London and New Y" ork respectively, 
and attended both the council of 
foreign ministers in Paris, with 
Bevin, Molotov, and Bidault (“the 
big four”), and the subsequent 
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Paris peace conference, all in 1946 
He resigned in Jan., 1947, and in 
1950 was elected governor of 
South Carolina. 

Byxomy John (1692-1763). 
English poet and inventor of a 
system of shorthand. Born at 
Broughton, near Manchester, Feb 
29,1692(N.S.), he was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School and 
^IVinity College, Cambridge. In 
1718 he established himself in 
London aiS a teacher of his system 
ol shorthand. He became a fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1724. 
Author of the famous Christmas 
hymn, Christians Awake (written 
for his granddaughter,) he wrote 
poems, edited by A. W. Ward 
1894-1912. He died Sept. 26, 1763! 

Byron, George Gordon Noel 
BY itON, 6 th Baron (1788-1824). 
British poet, romantic innovator 
and himself a figure of romance. 
Born in Holies Street, London 
Jan. 22, 1788, son of “ Mad Jack ’’ 
By i‘on, a Guards officer, and his 
second^ wife, the Scottish heiress, 
Catherine Gordon of Gight, he had 
a deformity of one foot. His father 
died when the boy w'as three, and 
his infant ^ years were spent at 
Aberdeen in poverty. In 1794 
George unexpectedly became heir 
to the barony of Byron, and suc- 
ceeded in 1798. Mother and son 
moved to the half-ruined family 
estate, Newstead, Nottingham ; 
and after preliminary schooling in 
that town and at Dulwich, Byron 
wont to Harrow in 1801 and to 
IVinity College, Cambridge, in 
1805. Ho had already, in 1804, 
fallen violently in love with his 
fourth cousin, Mary Anne Cha- 
worth (1786-1832) ; his affection 
for her found expression in The 
Dream and To a Lady (in Hours of 
Idleness). At college he read only 
sporadically, devoting himself 
more to swimming (at which he 
excelled), riding, shooting, boxing, 
and cards. 

While still at Cambridge Byron 
published in 1806 Poems on 
Various Occasions, a volume of 
juvenile verse ; and in 1807 Hours 
of Idleness, heartily “ slated ” in 
the Edinburgh Review, to which 
Byron replied with a well-turned, 
biting satire in the heroic couplet 
and style of Pope (whom he 
greatly admired), called English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 1809. 
It sold well, but Byron, recognizing 
its unfairness, withdrew it in 1811. 

During 1809-11 he travelled 
abroad. His mother died in 1811, 
leaving him little but debts. In 
1812, the publication of the 
first two cantos of his poem Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage, written in 
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the Spenserian 
stanza, made him 
famous overnight. 

It brought a new 
and exotic world 
into English poet- 
ry; and made 
the poet a social 
“lion.” The 
Giaour, 1813, The 
Corsair, 1814, 

Lara, 1814, Pa- 
risina, 1816, rein- 
forced his renown. 

A man of strik- 
ing good looks 
and great chainn, 
sensitive and 
romantic, patri- 
cian in outlook 
but possessed of 
a sincere and 
burning belief in 
liberal principles. 

Byron, after violent love affairs 
with Lady (Jaroline Lamb and 
later with Jane, Lady Oxford, 
married Anne Isabella Milbanko 
in Jan., 1 815. She gave birth to 
a daughter, Ada, the following 
Dec. A month later she left him, 
and refused to sec him again ; 
the rights and wrongs of their 
quarrel remain unresolved. In 
April, 1816, Byron, now socially 
ostracised, left England for good. 
He lived at Venice, Pisa, and else- 
where in Italy, dividing his time 
between dissipation, outdoor pur- 
suits — and hard w'ork : e.g. in two- 
and-a-half years at Venice, 1816- 
19, he published the play Manfred, 

1817, canto 4 of Childo Harold, 

1818, Beppo, 1818, two cantos of 
Don Juan, 1819, and much else. 
Don Juan {q.v.) remains his surest 
title to fame. Women pursued and 
besieged him. By one of them, 
Clara Mary Jane (or Claire, as she 
called herself) Clairmont, Mary 
Godwin’s step-sister, ho had a 
daughter, Allegra, who, to his 
great grief, died in 1822, aged 
five. “ The last attachment ” (as 
Iris Origo called it) was to Teresa, 
Countess Guiccioli, who had been 
married at 16 to an Italian noble- 
man over 40 years her senior. 

In 1823 Byron threw in his lot 
with the Greek rebels against 
the Turks. He arrived at Misso- 
longhi in Dec. of that year, and 
died of a fever on April 19, 1824. 

Byron just missed being a great 
lyrist— -short pieces like “ She 
walks in beauty ” reached the 
verge. He wrote too quickly, and 
so committed errors of diction and 
taste. He was a superb letter- 
writer, in English and in Italian. 
He is enormously esteemed on the 
Continent of Europe, and there is 
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Bibliography, 
The Works of Lord 
Byron ; with hL 
Lottora and Jour- 
nals a n d L i f e, 
Thomas Moore, 17 
vols., 1832-35 ; 7 

vols., including 
bibliography, ed. 
E. H. ('oleridgo, 
1898 1904 ; Es- 
say.s in Criticism, 
Mtitriiow Arnold, 
180.5; R(‘coUectiona 
of the Last- Days of 
Sh(41oy and Byron, 
E. J. Trelawny, 
1858; Byron: the 
L a, H (. J o ii r n 0 y , 
Harold Nicolson, 
1924 ; The Pilgrim 
of E tern i ty , J. 
Drink water, 1925 ; 
B y r c) n , An d r d 
Maurois, 1930 ; 
Byron : the Years of Fame, P. 
Quonnell, 1935 ; The Last Attach- 
ment, Iris Origo, 1949 ; Byron and 
Goethe, F. M. Butler, 1956; Lord By- 
ron’s Marriage, G. W. Knight, 1957. 

Byron, Hionry James (1834- 
84). British playwright. Born at 
Manchester, he entered the Middle 
Temple in 1858. Hia best play is 
( Cyril’s Suceeaa, 1868 ; his Our 
Boys, produced at The Vaudeville, 
Jan. 16, 1875, ran until April 18, 
1879. lie was the first editor of 
Fun. He died April 11, 1884. 

Byron, Johk (1723-86). Brit- 
ish admiral whoso misfortunes at 
sea earned him the nickname of 
Foul-Weather Jack. Born Nov. 
8, 1723, the second son of the 
fourth Lord Byron, he sailed as a 
midshipman with Anson on his 
voyage round the world in 1740. 
Byron’s vessel, the Wager, was lost, 
May 14, 1741, off the 8. coast of 
Chile. The survivors, after terrible 
hardships, reached Valparaiso, and 
got to England in Feb., 1746. 
Byron was governor of Newfound- 
land, 1769-72, and in 1778 com- 
manded a squadron sent to inter- 
cept a French fleet on its way to the 
N. American coast, which he even- 
tually engaged in the indecisive 
action of Grenada, July 6, 1770. 
He became an admiral, and was 
grandfather of the poet. He died 
April 10, 1786. 

Byroa Bay. Port of New South 
Wales, Australia, 548 m. N. of 
Sydney, at the E. extremity of 
that continent. It is the outlet 
for a district that grows bananas, 
maize, potatoes, and vegetables ; 
from the region it draws cream and 
milk for butter, pigs for baeon- 
eiiring. Pop. (1954) 1,996. 

Byrsonima. Genus of ever- 
green shrubs and small trees of the 


family Malpighiaceae, native to 
tropical America. They have op- 
posite, undivided leaves, and 
yellow, white, or pink flowers in 
sprays at the ends of the branches. 
The bark, astringent in all species, 
is used in tanning leather. B, 
crass\folia (Guiana) in decoction is 
used in treating the bite of the 
rattlesnake ; B, spicata, the 
Muruxi-bark of the Brazilian 
tanners, is used as a red dye. 

Bytom. Polish form of Beu- 
then iq.v.), the German name of a 
town in Silesia. 

Bywaters-Thompson Case. 

British murder trial in 1922. 
Frederick Bywaters, a sailor, who 
was the lover of Edith Thompson, 
stabbed and killed Percy Thomp- 
son, her husband, in her presence 
in a street at Ilford. Bywaters 
and Mrs. Thompson were charged 
with the murder and both were con- 
victed and hanged. By waters was 
undoubtedly guilty, but contro- 
versy as to Mrs. Thompson’s guilt 
has continued. She had writ- 
ten many letters of a very roman- 
tic nature to Bywaters when he 
was with his ship abroad, in some 
of which she recounted attempts 
of hers to poison her husband. 
By these letters, it was contended, 
she incited Bywaters to murder 
him. The defence claimed that 
these letters must not be read 
literally ; they were merely the 
outpourings of Edith Thompson’s 
romantic nature, and the accounts 
they contained of her attempts 
to poison her husband were sheer 
invention. 

Byzantine Empire, The. 
The eastern part of the Roman 
Empire. The process of dividing 
the Roman Empire administrative- 
ly, consolidated when in 330 Con- 
stantine the Great founded the 
new imperial capital named after 
himself on the site of the ancient 
city of Byzantium on the Bos- 
porus, reached its final stage 
with the death of Theodosius I in 
395 ; of his two sons, Honorius 
ruled from Milan during 395-^23 
over Italy, Africa, and the chiefly 
barbarian regions of western 
Europe, whilst at Constantinople 
Arcadius was emperor 395-408 of 
the older, more densely populated, 
and economically much wealthier 
lands of the East. The line of 
Honorius’s successors was ended 
by the barbarian chieftain Odoacer 
who deposed Romulus Augustulus 
in 476 ; but the East Roman or 
Byzantine Empire was to survive 
through a great many crises and 
perils until Constantinople fell to 
the Ottoman Turks in 1453. Greek 
in language and culture, Christian 
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in religion, Byzantium was both in 
form and in theory the continua- 
tion of the Roman Empire and, 
despite its mixed racial composi- 
tion and Oriental and other in- 
fluences upon its government, re- 
ligion, art, and ceremonial, it 
remained so to the end. Byzantine 
emperors, whether Macedonians, 
Anatolians, Syrians, or Armenians 
by birth, invariably referred to 
themselves and their subjects as 
“Romans” (Paj/xatoi), and the 
capital was commonly called New 
Rome. 

This endurance through more 
than a millennium of attacks by ex- 
ternal foes and recurrent internal 
crises is a striking tribute to the 
vigour and recuperative powers of 
Byzantine government and society, 
and to the skill and determination 
of the emperors, many of whom 
were riders of the highest ability. 
More than to its military strength, 
which was numerically probably 
never very great, Byzantium ow'ed 
its survival to diplomacy, whereby 
the wealth of the Empire and the 
prestige and- attractions of its 
Roman and Christian inheritance 
were exploited to gain allies and 
to play off enemies against one 
another ; to its fortunate economic 
position at the intersection of the 
principal trade routes between East 
and West, which made it for many 
centuries incomparably the richest 
state in Christendom ; to the all 
but impregnable situation of its 
capital, the largest and most mag- 
nificeijt of naedieval cities ; and to 
its impyessjyiB a4niiidstratjye and 


financial organization, Roman in 
origin but greatly altered in the 
course of time to meet the changing 
needs of an Empire -whoso frontiers 
w'ere never stable for long. This 
centralised bureaucratic apjjaratuH, 
which was such a contrast to the 
local feudal administrations com- 
mon in the West, seems to have 
functioned in the main with re- 
markable efficiency until the 11th 
century when, with the end of the 
Macedonian dynasty, there set in a 
decline from which there was to be 
no lasting recovery. 

Threat from the Huns 

In the 5th centuiy the successors 
of Arcadius were concerned with 
meeting the threat constituted by 
the westward migration of the 
Huns and successive groups of 
Cxermanic tribes ; for the most part 
these were defiected on to the 
Western Empire, where there was 
more room for settlement. Of 
more consequence were the groat 
theological controversies about the 
nature of Christ which divided the 
Church ; the decision of the 
Council of Chalcedon in 451 ana- 
thematising the Monophysites (who 
believed in one nature instead of 
two, human and divine) alienated 
the majority of Christians in Egypt 
and Syria. This division remained 
unhealed (despite attempts by 
later emperors to work out a com- 
promise formula of belief) and 
weakened resistance to the Muslim 
invaders two centuries later. 

Zeno, ruled 474-491, and Anas- 
tasias I, ruled 491-518, sought to 


conciliate the Monophysites, but 
this policy caused a schism with 
the pope. This was ended by 
.Iiistin 1, a Macedonian peasant by 
origin, who usurped the throne on 
the death of Anastasius ; he was 
follow^Hl by his nephew Justinian, 
ruled 527-505, under whom the 
Empire reached its widest terri- 
torial expansion. His brilliant 
general Bolisarius first defeated the 
Rorsiaus, the chief enemies on the 
Eastern frontier, and then, having 
overthrown the Vandal kingdom 
in N. Africa, began in 534 the con- 
(piost of Italy, later completed by 
his successor Narses. It was in 
Justinian’s reign that the various 
sources of Homan Law were codi- 
fied by the emperor’s jurists into 
one ooinprehcnsivo and authorita- 
tive corpus. 

Justinian w'as also responsible 
for the building of the great church 
of Haghia Sophia (holy wisdom); 
but, like his predecessors, was un- 
able to heal the ecclesiastical divi- 
sion between Catholics and Mono- 
physites (2nd Council of Con- 
stantinople, 553). Soon after his 
death much of northern and cen- 
tral Italy was lost to the Lombards ; 
at about the same time Greece and 
the Balkans began to be occupied 
by Slav tribes, and a more menac- 
ing foe, the Avars, first appeared 
on the Danubian frontier, whence 
they menaced the Adriatic coast. 
Heraclius, ruled 610-641, the found- 
er of the next dynasty, enlisted the 
help of the Slavs against them. He 
also defeated the Persians after a 
series of ca-mpaigns, 622-627, and 
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recovered all the lands they had 
taken from the Empire ; but the 
results of this great triumph wore 
shortly nullified by the rapid and 
mdespread conquests of the Arabs 
under the successors of the Prophet 
Mahomet, who had died in 632 ; in 
rapid succession Syria, Egypt, and 
North Africa were lost, the islands 
of Cyprus and Rhodes became 
Arab bases, and in the reign of Con- 
stantine IV, 668-085, the capital 
itself had to meet a aeries of attacks 
from the sea that were rop\dsed 
only after the greatest efforts. 
During the same reign Jhilgar 
tribes crossed the Danul)o and set 
up a princedom which Constantine 
was forced to recognize in a treaty 
of 681. This grow into the first 
Bulgarian empire, and was for 
more than three centuries one 
of Byzantium’s most dangerous 
enemies. As early as 705 the 
Bulgars besieged Constantinople. 

To meet these great dangers, the 
government and administration of 
the Empire were radically reformed 
by the Heraclian emperors ; in par- 
ticular, the old division into prov- 
inces was replaced by a new one 
into military districts called themes, 
wherein all power was placed in 
the hands of a military governor 
{strategos) responsible only to the 
emperor. Under this official the 
rural population was organized 
into peasant communities holding 
land on condition of rendering 
military service whenever needed. 
At this period, too, Greek finally 
replaced Latin as the official lan- 
guage of the Emiiire. 

The Isaarian Dynasty 

In 717, after a long })erio(l of 
internal disorder and civil war the 
strategos of the Armenian theme 
seized power in the capital as Loo 
III, founding the Isaurian dynasty 
which lasted until 802. it was 
founded at a most critical moment, 
for a vast Arab force was again 
besieging the capital by land and 
sea ; but, with a characteristically 
Byzantine combination of general- 
ship and diplomacy (allying him- 
self with the Bulgars against the 
more immediately tiangerous foe), 
Leo succeeded in routing the 
Arabs. Later in his reign, by for- 
bidding the veneration of images, 
he initiated the policy of icono- 
clasm which caused serious dissen- 
sions in Church and State and, by 
alienating the popes, hastened the 
loss of the remaining Byzantine 
possessions in N. Italy, 752. The 
icons were restored in 787 ; banned 
again in 815, brought back in 843. 

^ During the 9th century the Em- 
pire suffered further losses in the 
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West, where the Arabs began the 
conquest of Sicily (though Basil I, 
reigned 867-886, the usurper who 
founded the Macedonian dynasty, 
dirl manage to assert imperial 
aTithority in S. Italy). In the East 
the Arabs were now less of a threat; 
but 812 saw the Bulgars once more 
at the gates of the capital after the 
cm])eror Nicophorus I, 802-11, had 
been defeatoci and killed in battle 
in Thi ‘ace. But the walls of Con- 
stantinople proved impregnable, 
and the Bulgars retired. They were 
converted t-o Christianity in 864, 
but did not cease to be a menace to 
the Empire. Basil I kept them at 
bay by payments *, his son Leo VI, 
886-912, unwisely provoked a new 
attack. This was led by the tsar 
Simoon, 893-927, a most able ruler 
whose aim was nothing less than to 
make himself emperor ; but again 
adroit diplomacy and the strength 
of the capital saved the Empire. 

The later part of the 10th cen- 
tury and the early years of the 
1 1th saw the Empire at its apogee. 
The two usurpers Nicephorus II 
Pho(^as, 963-069, and John I 
Zimiscea, 969-976, inaugurated a 
great new series of conquests. 
Crete and Cyprus were retaken and 
the Empire’s naval supremacy 
thus re-assertcd ; the Arabs were 
driven out of their remaining 
strongholds in south-eastern Ana- 
tolia and the offensive was carried 
into northern Syria. The import- 
ant strategic position of Antioch, 
Muslim for more than 300 years, 
was retaken in 969. John Zimisces 
refused to pay tribute to the Bul- 
gars, who were completely defeated 
by the ne-xt emperor, Basil II. 
Their lands were occupied, and 
once mdte the imperial frontier was 
advanced to the Danube. 

No ruler of comparable energy 
followed Basil II, and in the short 
reigns of his successors the internal 
and external position of Byzantium 
seriously deteriorated. The great 
financial resources left by Basil 
were squandered, leading for the 
first time to the devaluation of 
the currency ; the central power 
could no longer protect the soldier- 
cultivators of the themes from 
being dominated by large semi- 
feudal landowners. A new and 
dangerous enemy arose to the East : 
the Seljuk Turks, whose conquest 
of E. Anatolia was followed, by 
systematic settlement, thus break- 
ing up the pattern of Byzantine 
society in that region. In the West 
another foe, potentially as danger- 
ous, appeared in the Normans who 
gradually conquered all the re- 
maining Byzantine possessions in 
S. Italy, and fixed their ambitions 
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on the conquest of Constantinople 
itself. Owing to past neglect of the 
fleet, the emperors had to rely 
more and more upon the Italian 
maritime republics, especially Ven- 
ice, for naval defence ; this help 
could be purchased only at the 
cost of commercial privileges and 
concessions which seriously weak- 
ened the Empire’s economy. 

The Comneni 

Alexius I Comnenus seized the 
throne in 1081 ; to him and his 
successors (Comnenan dynasty, 
1081-1185) fell the task of dealing 
with these problems. The situation 
was further complicated by the 
Crusades, in part a reaction to the 
Seljuk conquests, and the conse- 
quent setting up of Latin states 
near the south-eastern border of 
the Empire. The first three Com- 
neni were able soldiers and diplo- 
mats ; with the aid of Venice 
Alexius in 1083 repulsed the Nor- 
mans who had crossed the Adriatic ; 
repelled a new series of attacks by 
the Kuman and Petcheneg tribes 
on the northern frontier, and 
effected the passage of the filrst 
Crusade through imperial territory 
with the least possible damage to 
his own interests. 

John II, 1118-43, recovered 
Cilicia and asserted Byzantine 
authority over what was now the 
Crusading princedom of Antioch ; 
Manuel I, 1143-80, sought by the 
traditional combination of arms 
and diplomacy to regain Italy and 
to unite the kingdom of Hungary 
to the Empire. Successful at first 
in the East, he suffered a very 
serious defeat by the Turks at 
Myriokephalon, 1176, in central 
Anatolia. Another period of civil 
wars followed his death. Isaac II 
Angelus was deposed and blinded 
in 1195 ; his son appealed to the 
West, and it was partly as a con- 
sequence that in 1204, weakened 
by excessive dependence upon the 
Latins and without reliable allies, 
the Empire suffered the loss of its 
capital to an army of avowed cru- 
saders, financed and transported 
by Venice. 

A line of Latin emperors ruled 
precariously from Constantinople 
for 57 years, and the imperial pos- 
sessions in Greece and the Aegean 
were either parcelled out as feudal 
princedoms by the conquerors or 
became autonomous Greek despot- 
ates. The succession of Byzantine 
emperors was continued at Nicaea 
by Theodore Lascaris and his suc- 
cessors, 1204-61, until the general 
Michael Palaeologus succeeded in 
retaking Constantinople with Gen- 
oese assistance and in founding a 
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dynasty which ruled the remaining 
Empire until its dual collapse 
(Palaeologan dynasty, 1261-1453). 

Although Byzantium thus sur- 
vived the catastrophe of 1204 by 
two and a half centuries, it was with 
the first capture of Constantinople 
that its full and independent 
existence came to an end. There- 
after it (iould not hope to survive 
by its own vdgour and resources, 
but only by dej^ending upon other 
powers. By brilliant diplomacy 
Michael VIII staved off disaster 
which threatened from the Ange- 
vin kingdom of Naples, the suc- 
cessor of the Normans in Italy ; 
but in the 14th century the Empire 
was confronted by the last of its 
great Eastern rivals, the Ottoman 
Turks. The -lengthy civil war 
which followed the death in 1341 
of Michael’s great-grandson An- 
dronicus III, coinciding with fierce 
dissensions over the religious 
movement called Hesychasm 
(“ quietism ”), weakened the en- 
feebled state still further ; to the 
north the Serbian king Stephen 
Dushaii, 1331-55, proclaimed him- 
self “ emperor of the Serbs and 
Romans ” and annexed most of the 
remaining Byzantine lands in the 
Balkans. In 1354 the Turks took 
Gallipoli, in 1361 Adrianople, and 
the Empire was thus hemmed in on 
all sides. Only with the help of 
western allies could the inevitable 
end be averted, but the now com- 
plete religious severance of East 
and West, and Byzantine memories 
of 1204, made any lasting alliance 
impossible. Twice was the formal 
union of the Churches proclaimed, 
at the Council of Lyons in 1274 and 
at Florence in 1439 ; after both 
proclamations the emperor’s action 
was repudiated by a majority of 
the Byzantine clergy and no 
significant results followed. 

The advance of the Turks was 
held up for a period after their 
shattering defeat by the Mongols 
of Tamerlane at Angora in 1402 ; 
but Manuel II, 1391-1425, and 
John VIII, 1424-48, were unable, 
for all their efforts, to reap any 
permanent advantage from the 
breathing-space thus gained. The 
end came under Constantine XI, 
1448-53, with the siege of the 
capital by Mohammed II. For six 
weeks the small force inside the 
city held out against greatly 
superior numbers ; but the once 
impregnable walla were breached 
by the Turkish artillery and on 
May 29, 1453, Constantinople was 
taken by storm, the last emperor 
dying heroically in its defence. 
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Literature. The extensive 
Greek literature produced in the 
Byzantine Empire from the 4th to 
the 15bh century has, as a whole, 
little interest for the general 
reader. It contain.^ few works 
whose purely literary merit is very 
great ; most Byzantine writers 
were officials writmg to instruct 
and inform ; and the literature 
they produced tends to be limited 
in scope and .somewhat didactic. 
But it has great value to the 
student. 

The writers of the Empire were 
directly influenced and often 
dominated by their classical fore- 
runners, with whom they felt a 
strong continuity transmitted and 
strengthened through the Hellen- 
istic age, and the language and 
manner of whose masterpieces they 
often strove slavishly to copy. Not 
until the 12th century did a ver- 
nacular style begin to be used to 
any considerable extent. 

Most classical forms of com- 
position are represented except the 
drama ; in addition there is a large 
body of ecclesiastical writings— 
sermons, homilies, apologeti(^s, 
dogmatic expositions, by bins, and 
a great many lives of saints. The 
novel is represented by the 7th- 
century story of Barlaam and 
Toasaph and a number of much 
later verse romances ; the epic by 
George of Pisidia (7th century), 
who wrote of the campaigns of 
Heraclius ; and the anonymous 
Digenes Akritas (probably 11th 
century), the masterpiece of By- 
zantine secular literature. 

Prose Writings 

Byzantine prose falls into two 
principal divisions, theological and 
historical. Outstanding theological 
writers include, in the 4th century 
the so-called Cappadocian fathers 
{S. Gregory of Nazianzen or the 
Theologian and the brothers S. 
Basil the Great and S. Gregory of 
Nyssa). These, with their con- 
temporary S. John Chrysostom, 
wrote a great number of homilies, 
sermons, prayers, and devotional 


works, and had an immense in- 
fiuence on later writers. • None of 
their followers approaches them in 
importance ; but S. John of 
Damascus (8th century), and S. 
Theodore of Studium (795-826), 
both strong opponents of icono- 
cliism, and the mystic S. Simeon 
the Young (11th century) may be 
singled out for mention." 

Historians. Procopius (6th cen- 
tury) wrote as a contemporary of 
.Tustinian’s conquests and his 
extensive building activities. The 
emperor Constantine VII Porphy- 
rogenitiis (reigned 912-959) pro- 
duced, amongst other works, two 
books On the Ceremonies of the 
Byzantine Court, and the so-called 
On the Administration of the 
Empire, intended for the guidance 
of Ids son, which contain a great 
deal of precious information. In 
the early 12 th century the princess 
Anna Comnena wrote a panegyrical 
account of the reign of her father 
Alexius I (the Alexiad), which is 
certainly the moat readable of 
Byzantine histories. Among many 
other names may be mentioned 
those of Leo Diaconus (late 10th 
century), who wrote of the cam- 
paigns of Nicephoriis Phocas and 
tiohn Zimiscos; Michael Psellus, a 
scholar and philosopher of the 11th 
century; the civil servants Cinna- 
mus and Nicetas, who described 
the middle and later Comnenan 
period ; and George Phrantzes, an 
eye-witness of tlie fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1453. There were 
many other chroniclers who wrote 
long accounts of world history 
(often beginning with the creation 
and carried .down to their own 
times) for a less sophisticated 
public ; Malalaa (6th century), 
Thoophanes the Confessor (d. 817), 
and Zouaraa, whoso Epitome ends 
in the early 12th century, are three 
of the moat important. 

Poetry. Of hymn-writers, after 
the Cappadocians, may be men- 
tioned Synosius the 5th- century 
bishop of Gyrene, and above all 
Romanos (6th century), a Swian 
by birth who brought the Greek 
hymn to its highest development. 
Amongst epigrammatists Agathias 
and Paul the Silentiary (6th cen- 
tury), Theodore of Studium, John 
Geometres (10th century), and 
John Mauropus (11th century) are 
the best known ; while Theodore 
Prodromus (a name which may 
have become attached to the work 
of two pr more writers) wrote in the 
12th century a great quantity of 
court poetry and occasional pieces. 

The names of numerous letter- 
writers, orators, commentators on 
the scriptures and the classics, and 
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authors of adiiiiniatrativc and 
military handbooks can bo found 
in the works mentioned in the 
bibliography. 

John Parker 
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Art. Constantinople was the 
home of that cfflorosconce called 
Byzantine art, the loading motive 
of which was the adaptation of 
existing Greco-Roman and Orient- 
al forms to the conception of 
Christianity held by Constantine 
and his fellow-converts. 

During the reign of Justinian, 
527-565, this art reached its 
zenith. Tho iconoclastic move- 
ment, initiated by Leo the Tsaiirian 
in the 8th century and directed 
against the exaggerated reverence 
shown to sculptured or pictorial 
representations of sacred things 
and persons, brought about a 
period of stagnation ; and al- 
though in 787 tho council of 
Nicaea revoked the harsh edicts 
against the “ image-makers,” it 
was not until the middle of the 
9th century that the use of images 
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Byzantine Erample of stone aiigree work from the Byzantine basilica 
of S. Vitale, at Ravenna. Italy ; built A.D. 626-547 


was restoi’od. In 1204 Constanti- 
nople was taken by the Crusaders 
and sacked. Hundreds of monu- 
ments and smaller works of art 
perished, the most stringent eccle- 
siastical restrictions were imposed 
on art, which was virtually con- 
fined to the monasteries, and the 
Byzantine school had little further 
chance of recovery. Its greatest 
succesHOH were in architecture; its 
least important developments were 
in sculpture, chiefly because this 
art, from its earlier association 
with the statues of pagan deities, 
was from the first regarded as 
idolatrous. Only small, purely 
ornamental sculptures executed in 
ivory, gold, and bronze exist. 

Some fine examples of the first 


period, dating from the 4th cen- 
tury to the iconoclastic contro- 
versy, have been preserved. The 
episcopal chair of Bishop Maxi- 
mianus in S. Vitale at Ravenna 
illustrates the skill attained by the 
ivory workers and goldsmiths at 
that period ; tablets, ecclesiastical 
registers, chalices, urns, and other 
objects also attest the vitality of 
Byzantine craftsmanship in this 
and succeeding periods. Byzan- 
tine bronze doors of the Renais- 
sance are a feature not only of 
S. Sophia at Istanbul, but of 
several Byzantine churches in 
Italy, notably the cathedrals of 
Amalfi, 1066, and of Salerno, 1099, 
S. Salvatore at Arrani, 1087, and 
S. Paolo fuori le Mure, Rome, 1070. 



century and now in the Louvre, Paris 


This metal work is often decor- 
ated with figure compositions, set 
out in silver, gold, and enamel 
work. The famous Pala d’Oro or 
retable at S. Mark’s, Venice, con- 
sists of 83 figures or pictures in 
gold and enamel ; single tablets, 
diptyohs, and triptychs of kindred 
character are fairly plentiful in 
collections. The art of intaglio is 
beautifully illustrated by a trip- 
tych, in ivory, in the Louvre. 

Illuminated Manuscripts 

Byzantine painting may best be 
studied in the illuminat^ MSS., 
such as the sacred hooks, psalters, 
etc., preserved in the Biblio- 
th^que Nationale at Paris, the 
Vatican at Rome, and other collec- 
tions, Most of these are executed 
on linen. The characteristics of 
Byzantine painting are bright, 
rather crude colours and incorrect 
though expressive figure-drawing. 

The guide to painting by the 
monk Denys of Pourna, discovered 
in the late 19th century, contains 
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the strictest instructions to paint- 
ers, not only as to their choice of 
subject and treatment, but as to 
the purely technical exercise of 
their craft. Mural painting in 
fresco was carried out chiefly in 
the humbler churches. Istanbul 
is virtually destitute of remains 
of these ; but traces can still be 
seen in the chapels of the anchor- 
ite monks scattered through S. 
Italy and other districts where 
Byzantine influence prevailed. In 
the great churches mosaic was 
used instead of fresco. S. Sophia 
at Istanbul, S. Vitale, S. Apollin- 
are Nuovo, and S. Apollinare in 
Classe Fuori at Ravenna furnish 
examples of mosaic executed be- 
fore the Renaissance. The mosaics 
in the cupola of S. Mark’s, Venice, 
date from the late 11th century. 

Byzantine art exercised great in- 
fluence both on the schools of 
Christian art that followed it and 
on Muslim art. In Russia parti- 
cularly this influence appears in 
the 1 1th century ; and Byzantine 
traditions persist, in an attenuated 
form, in the ecclesiastical art of 
Russia and Armenia. 

Architecture. Byzantine 
architecture is the architectural 
style having its origin in Con- 
stantinople (or Byzantium) after 
the transfer of the capital of the 
Roman Empire to that city, a.d. 
330. In its essence it was a blend 
of Roman and Oriental architec- 
ture. The Roman architects em- 
ployed by the emperor in Constan- 
tinople were not long in introduc- 
ing experiments in Oriental design, 
which were at first confined to 
sculptural ornamentation ; later 
the dome, the peculiar product of 
Eastern constructive methods, 
captured the architects’ fancy and 
in time became the leading element 
in the new style, while the princi- 
ples of domical construction under- 
went far-reaching developments. 
These architects were the first to 
achieve the structural feat of 
placing a hemispherical dome over 
a square chamber, and, by intro- 
ducing the cushion capital, were 
the pioneers in springing arches 
direct from columns without an 
intervening entablature. 

After the Empire split, the 
Byzantine style steadily matured 
within the Eastern Empire, 
and during the 6th century was 
rapidly extended beyond its bor- 
ders. From this extension the 
emperor Justinian was chiefly 
responsible. In .532 he began to 
build the famous church of S. 
Sophia, regarded as the climax of 
Byzantine art. The churches of 
SS. Sergius and Bacchus, Con- 
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stantinople (Istanbul), 527, and 
S. Sophia, Salon ica, 560, are other 
examples. 

The division of the Church into 
a western or Latin-Catholic Church 
and a Greek Church determined 
the planning of the Byzantine 
church to suit the Greek ritual. 
For this reason all the smaller 
Constantinople churches of this 
era are square in plan, with the 
interior fashioned in the form of 
a Greek cross, just as all are 
domed. Elsewhere locality and 
the dominating political influence 
of the time appear to have modi- 
fied the pure Byzantine type. 
Ravenna, for example, was the 
capital of the Western Empire 
during c. 404-493, and of the 
Gothic kings until 530 ; while 
during 539-752 it w^as the seat of 
Byzantine viceroys. Its churches 
accordingly exhibit an interest- 
ing variety of style, tending now 
to the Romanesque, now to the 
Byzantine. The plan of S. Vitale, 
for example, closely resembles that 
of SS. Sergius and Bacchus at 
Istanbul ; others, “ basilican ” 
type, show Roman influence. 

With the two styles, Byzantine 
and Romanesque, evolving side by 
side for a thousand years it is 
almost impossible to draw a strict 
line of demarcation between them. 
But the difference between the By- 
zantine building up to the 7th 
century and the neo-Byzantine of 
later date may be generally in- 
dicated. The earlier churches are 
noticeable for their absence of 
exterior effect ; they exhibit plain 
brick fa 9 ades, with the dome show- 
ing outside. Much of the interior 
decoration — wall facings of col- 
oured marble and mosaic — is of 
great beauty. The representation 
of the human figure was denied to 


Byzantine sculptors, but they 
found scope for their talents in the 
decoration of the capitals of the 
columns and the frontal portions 
of altars. The plan of the Roman 
basilica wiis generally followed, but 
churches grouped round a central 
dome are not uncommon. In the 
10th, 11th, and 12th centuries they 
are still constructed of brick, but 
the dome is often enclosed in a 
polygonal drum tower carried up 
and closed with a pyramidal roof. 
In Greece and Asia Minor this 
drum tower design persisted. 

External decoration gradually 
crept in ; Venetian Byzantine, for 
instance, is characterised by a 
double dentil order, the edges of a 
narrow marble fillet being bevelled 
off alternately right and left. 
Late Byzantine churches include 
S. Mark, Venice, 1042-71 ; S. 
Fosca, Torcello, 1108; several 
examples in Athens and others in 
Syria ; also S. Front at P^rigueux 
in Franco, 1120. 

Of Byzantine domestic architec- 
ture virtually no traces remain. 

Bibliography. Manuel d’art by- 
zautin, Ch. Diehl, 1910 ; Byzantine 
Art and Archaeology, 0. M. Dalton, 
lull ; Byzantine and Romanesque 
Architecture, T. C. Jackson, 1913 ; 
L’Ai't Byzantin, C. Errard, 1927 ; 
The Byzantine Achievement, R. By- 
ron, 1929; Byzantine Architecture, 
J. A. Hamilton, 1933. 

B^antium (Greek Byzantion). 
Doric colony founded about 660 
B.o. by Mogarian colonists under 
Byzas on the European shore at 
the mouth of the Thracian Bos- 
porus. Devastated by the Per- 
sians under Darius Hystaspes, it 
was raised by the Spartan leader 
Pausanias to the status of an 
important maritime and commer- 
cial city. For more than 100 years 
after the Persian War it was 
alternately hostile and friendly to 
Athens, until it obtained complete 
independence in 357. When Phihp 
of Maoedon threatened the liber- 
ties of Greece, Byzantium joined 
Athens and during a lengthy siege 
gallantly resisted the efforts of the 
Macedonians to capture it. Under 
Alexander and his successors it 
enjoyed a certain independence, 
but was obliged to pay tribute in 
278 to the Celtic Gauls who had 
settled in Thrace. 

During the Ist century a.d. 
Byzantium was included with 
Thrace in the Roman Empire. 
Constantine the Great, struck by 
its splendid position, enlarged and 
made it the new capital of the 
empire, a.I), 330, under the name 
of Constantinopolis (Constanti- 
nople), a city described under its 
Turkish name Istanbul, 




n IS the third letter of the present En^^lish 
alphabet and held the same position 
in the Semitic, Greek, Etruscan, and 
Latin alphabets, from _ which it de- 
rived The earliest Semitic records reveal 
the following development of its form 

tbm's 

1 1 1 AU1/<Cr^ 

/V t -x V / / t and the early Latin 

"I 7 3 > c t. C forms s w r r r 

Its phonetic value was origin- ) ; \ L 
ally the hard g (as in game) ; this is the phonetic 
value of the Semitic gimel and of the Greek gamma. 
But the Etruscan knew no distinction between the 


were 


voiced stop (g) and unvoiced stop (k). 
The letter C retained the sound k in the 
, ..I,,,: Latin alphabet, though originally it served 
for both k and g : this early use is indi- 
Gated by the stereotyped abbreviation of 
J— — the proper names Gaius (C) and Gnaeus 
{CN). The letter G was an innovation 
in the early 4th century b.c. The form C altered 
little in shape through the passing centuries. The 
minuscule character (r), being simply a smaller 
version of the capital, has also changed little. 

As a numeral, the symbol C is identified in popular 
etymology with the initial of the Latin word 
centum (a hundred) ; in fact the Greek letter 6. 
(theta), which represented the number 100, 
became f . — in its turn, C. 


Third Icttcu* ol’ tlu^ Eng- Caatinga. Tyjie of natural and as the cab fares were a third 
liah and Latin alphalxits. vegetation. It oonsiHts of tropical less than those for hackney coaches 


In Endish it has 


thornwood found in regions sub- the number 


cabs increased 



civil, cymbal. The two correspond- land of N. Australia, 
ing Voiced sounds are g and z. forms a (?lo8e jungle, fi’om 10 ft. to two-wheeled cab called a hansom 
C is sometimes mute, as in mv/.'fr/c, 15 ft. high, lealless for six or seven after liim. Introduced in 1834, in 
schrnn, victuals, and wlum stand- months each year, of which hare, its early form it had the driver 
before as in pack, trick, has no brittle, lifeless-looking thorny seated at the side of the body, 
influence on tlu'i pronunciation. buslu's, relieved by umbrella- This was later altered to become 
The combination cA, as in cJuircJi, shaped acacias, are the e.harafdcr- the large, two-wheeled vehicle on 
is a separate sign in some alpha- iHti(! plants. which the driver was perched in a 

bets, e.g. Hindustani. In (b^ek CAazapa. I’owa of south- dickey seat placed high up at the 
derivatives ch is pronoumual k, as (renti'al Paraguay. I^hc capital ol back of the cab. 
in character, echo, scheme, and in daazapa (let)t., it is 2^ ni. by rly. A three-wheeled cal 
words of Trench origin as sh, as in S. of Villa Kic-a. It is an agricul- the streets in 1897, 


•igi 

champagne, charlatan. In S(U)f.s 
words such as loch it is velar fric.a- 
tive, and has the sonnd of ch in 
German dock, Nacht. It is mute in 
ijacht, pronounced yot. 

The abbreviation (J. or c, has a. 
number of connotations many of 


cab was put on 
but proved 

tural centre. Pop. (est.) dept., unsuccessful. Towards the close of 
79, 000 ; (Ity, ^20,000. ^ the 19th century cab wheels were 

Cab. (blloqnial abbreviation fitted with solid rubber tires in 
of the French cabriolet, a gig-like place of steel tires. 
cc>v(U’ed carriage on two wheels The first motor-cab went into 
drawn by two horses. The term service in London in 1903. These 
canui to b(‘. applied to a licumscd vehicles were fitted with taxi- 



of the natural scale of 0, the chief specified journey. ^ ment of the internal-combustion 

note of th(i Ionian mode. Oabriolc^ts were plying for hire engine, the taxicab (commonly 

This has been adopted in Paris in 1070, and in the 18th called simply a taxi) soon super- 
as the normal or major century hackney coaches were seded the horse-drawn vehicle, 
scale, consisting of the available in large numbers in The word cab was fimt officially 
level white keys of the London. But hackney coach fares used m the London Cab Act of 
pianoforte or organ ; (2) the key of wore high, and it was not until 1896. The first regulations for 
C was used throughout the olasHical 1820 that the cab, in the present- o aaa^ were issued m 

period for certain transposing day sense of the term, appeared in 19 ^^: Some 8,000 taxicabs ply tor 
instruments of the orchestra, such Loudon. Those early cabs were hire in London alone, 
as horns and trumpets. It became licensed anti were subject to regu- Cabal. Name given to a group of 
more usual to give key signatures lations designed to protect pas- men working in secret for their own 
to the parts sengors from excessive charges ; interests rather than for those of 

^ the people they are sup- 

posed to represent. The 
word, derived from the He- 
brew Cabbala or Kabbala, 
the secret philosophy of the 
Rabbins orally transmitted, 
came to mean any small 
clique of intriguers. It ob- 
tained general currency in 
England in the time of 
Charles II from the initial 
letters of the names of his five 





1. Four-wheeled cab or “growler,” introduced into London in 1820. 2. Hansom 
cab, invented by J. A. Hansom m 1834 
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Feriii4ii Caballero, 
Spanish novelist 


ministers, Clifford, Ashley, Buck- 
ingham, Arlington, and Lauder- 
dale, who were the origin of the 
modern cabinet. 

Caballero, Fern An. Pen-name 
of Cecilia Bohl de Faber (1796- 
1877), a Spanish novelist, dis- 
tinguished for 
the freshness of 
her vision and 
her realistic 
style. The 
daughter of a 
German father 
and a Spanish 
mother, she 
was horn at 
Merges, Swit- 
zerland, Dec. 
24, 1796, spent her childhood in Ger- 
many, and c. 1814 went to Spain, 
and settled there. She was married 
three times. One of her best-known 
works La Gaviota, 1849 (Eng. 
trans.The Seagull, A. Bethell, 1867 ), 
contains rustic sketches of south- 
ern Spain. She made collections of 
Andalusian folk-tales and poems, 
published in 1859, and her short 
stories, Cuadros de Costumbres 
populares Andaluces, 1852 (Eng. 
trans. National Pictures, 1882), 
enjoyed a wide popularity. She 
died at Seville, April 7, 1877. 

Cabanis, Pierre J ean Georges 
(1757-1808). French physiologist. 
From 1795 he was successively 
professor of hygiene and of legal 
medicine and the history of medi- 
cine at the Paris medical school. 
He was physician to Mirabeau, and 
wrote several treatises on physio- 
logical psychology. 

Cabaret (French). Word mean- 
ing originally a booth or wooden 
shelter ; then a small inn or wine 
shop ; now usually, by extension, 
an entertainment of the kind 
performed at a restaurant or 
night club while refreshments arc 
being served or as an interval to 
the public dancing. The essential 
cabaret turn differs subtly from a 
music-hall or revue act in that 
the artist is in intimate touch with 
the audience and has no help from 
staging ; at its best it is a solo 
performance, whether singing, 
dancing, or story-telling. 


Cabatuan. Town of Panay, 
Philippine Islands, in the prov. of 
Iloilo. It stands on the river 
Tigum, 14 m. N.W. of Iloilo. The 
neighbourhood produces maize, 
rice, sugar, tobacco, coffee, and 
cocoa. Pop. 17,000. 

Cabbage (Latin cap^tt, head). 
Hardy biennial vegetable of the 
hirge family Cruciferae and genus 
Brassica. The common cabbage 
(B. oleracea) is the species, of which 
numerous types and vaiieties havo 
been raised. 

To obtain a supT)ly of cabbages 
all the year round it is necessary 
to make three chief sowings. The 
most important kind is the spring 
cabbage, ready for use from March 
until midsummer when fresh 
vegetables are least plentiful. It 
is raised by sowing out of doors 
about the middle of July in north- 
ern gardens and in the first week 
of Aug. in southern gardens. The 
seedlings are raised on a spare 
border by sowing seeds in shallow 
drills about 6 ins. apart. The Hea 
beetle, which almost always at- 
tacks the seedlings, can be pre- 
vented from doing (iamage by the 
use of derris dust. By Sept, the 
plants will be large enough to H(‘i 
out where they are to remain : 
they need firm and moderat(‘ly 
rich soil. The plot from which 
onions have been lifted provides an 
ideal site. Some of the best varie- 
ties of spring cabbage are Har- 
binger (small and early), April, 
Flower of Spring, EUam’s Early, 
Mein’s No. 1. In northern gardens 
planting should be compk‘tcd in 
Sept. : in southern districts it 
may be continued in Oct. 

Cabbages for late summer and 
autumn are raised by sowing 
seeds in March, and others for 
winter by sowing in April and 
early May. Both are sown on a 
spare border, and in summer, as 
soon as some of the early vege- 
tables have been cleared, they are 
set out where tliey are to grow. If 
the seedlings become overcrowded 
in the seed bed before a plot of 
ground is ready for them, they 
should be lifted and replant(‘d 
temporarily at 6 ins. apart. 


First-rate cabbages for late 
summer and autumn are Velocity, 
Greyhound, Emperor, Winnig- 
stadt, Enfield Market. For winter 
two excellent sorts are January 
King and Christmas Drumhead. 
The Coh'wort, a small cabbage for 
autumn, is sown in April-May. 
Red cabbage for pickling is sown 
in Aug. and again early in April. 

Cabbage Fly [Anthomyia braa^ 
sirae). Insect of the two-winged 
order, somewhat resembling the 
common liousc fly, ashy grey in 
colour. The larvae feed chiefly on 
cabbage, and do great mischief by 
devoining the roots. They are best 
destroyed by the application of 
calomel dust. 

Cabbage Moth {Maynestra bras- 
dmf). Common British moth. It 
luis greyish brown wings rather 



Cabbage moth, Mamestra brassicae 


more than ins. in expanse, 
partly bordered and dotted with 
white. It flourishes in June- 
Jnly. The (caterpillar varies in 
colour, but is usually greenish 
brown with a dusky stripe down 
the back . It does great damage to 
cabbages and other plants by 
eating the leaves. 

Cabbage-tree Bark {Andira 
innyyyls). Evergreen tree of the 
fnmily Leguminosac. A native of 
the W(‘Ht lndi(‘H, it has leaves about 
a foot long, divided into five to ten 
pairs of oval leallcffs with purple 
pea-like flowers. The bark is used 
as a remedy for intestinal worms ; 
it has a disagreeable odour and a 
sweetish taste. Overdoses produce 
vomiting, delirium, and fever. 

Cabbala ( Keb, kabnl, to receive). 
Hebrew mystical theosophy tra- 
ditionally received by certain Jew- 
ish seed s and not revealed explicitly 
in the O.T. The central doctrine 
is divine immanence, in a form 
akin to pantheism, and marked 



Cabbage. Various types ot this vegetable, which can be grown tor use all the year round : L. to R., spring caftbage i 

summer cabbage ; autumn cabbage ; small spring (labbage 
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by the influence of neo-PlatoniHtn 
£tnd Gnosticisni. 

Its written sources arc Sefer 
Jezirah, or Book of Creation, and 
Sefer Zohar, or Book of Illumina- 
tion. The former is ascribed to 
Rabbi Alciba, 2ncl century a.d., 
and the latter to his pupil, Simeon 
ben-Jochai. Both works, however, 
on present evidence, arc certainly 
not earlier than the 8th century. 

Cabbalism flourished betwet'U 
the 12th and Kith centuries, and 
affected both orthodox Jews and 
Christians. 

Cabell, Jamks Branch (b. 
1879). American author. Born at 
Richmond, Virginia, April 14, 
1879, he became a journalist and 
was engaged on the New York 
Herald, 1899-1901. He was later 
concerned in coal mining in West 
Virginia ; and acquired a reputa- 
tion for genealogical researehes. 
With the publication and banning 
of Jurgen in 1919 he made hia 
name as a caustically satirical 
novelist. His stories are set partly 
in the imaginary medieval country 
of Poictesme, which is peopled by 
the ancestors of the present-day 
characters. Among the best known 
are The Cream of the Jest, 1017 ; 
The Silver Stallion, 1926 ; Special 
Delivery, 1938; The First Gentle- 
man of America, 1942. 

Caber, Tossing the (Gaelic 
cabar, pole, beam). Field event 
at Highland games. The cabor is 
the lower trunk of a fir tree, about 
17 ft. long, 12 atone in weight, dia. 
9 in. at the heavy end, 4 in. at the 
light. The pole is raised upright, 
with Ihe light end resting upon the 
ground, by officials' The com- 
petitor supports it against hia 
shoulder while working his fingers 
underneath, then lifts the pole 
upright on his hands until he has 
it balanced on them about waist 
high. He takes a run 10 to 20 yards 
and, with a tremendous impetus of 
all the muscles of the body, hurls 


the pole forward into the air. In a 
perfect toss the caber should turn 
completely over iu the air, come 
down upon its thick end, and fall 
prone with the thin ond pointing 
away from the tosser in a straight 
line with his run. 

Cabet, Etienne (1788-1856). 
A French Communist. Born at 
Dijon, Jan. 2, 1788, and trained 

for the law', he 
took part in 
the revolution 
of 1830 and 
was appointed 
procureur-geu - 
eral in Corsica. 
Elected to the 
chamber of 
deputies, and 
sentenced to 
imprisonment 
for revolutionary speeches, he 
fi(‘d to England and became con- 
verted to the communism of 
Robert Owen. Returning to 



£!tienne Cabet, 
French Communist 


France, he published Voyage en 
Icarie, 1840. 

In 1848 his followers established 
a communistic colony in Texas 
with Cabet as director. The site 
being unsuitable, they removed to 
Nauvoo, Illinois, w'here they pros- 
pered. Dissatisfaction with Cabet’s 
rule led to his exclusion from the 
directorship in 1856. He retired 
with a minority of supporters to 
St. Louis, where he died Nov. 8, 
1856. Consult Ikaria ; a Chapter 
in the History of Communism, A. 
Shaw, 1884. 

Cabinda or Kabinda. Small 
Portuguese enclave on the W. 
coast of Africa, part of Angola. 
Lying N. of the mouth of the 
Congo, it is some 80 m. long by 20 
broad, and has an area of about 
3,000 sq. m. The capital, Cabinda, 
with a good harbour at the mouth 
of the Bele river, was formerly a 
slave-port. It exports palm-oil, 
ground-nuts, etc. Pop. 10,000. 


THE CABINET: ITS GROWTH & POWERS 

iHr G. W. Keeton, MC.A., LI>.D., Dean ol the Faculty of Laws. 
TTniv. Coll., London 

The importance of the Cabinet in the constitution of the United 
Kingdom is here indicated. For further information see Commons, 
House of: Constitution; Parliameyit, etc. 



Caber. Tossing the flr-pole or caber at the Highland 
meeting at Inverness 


The cabinet is the pivot of the 
British constitution, and it owes 
its position to the fact that there 
is not in the British constitution 
anj separation of powers between 
executive, legislature, and judi- 
cature such as that which charac- 
terises the constitution of the 
U.S.A. The cabinet is not merely 
the supreme executive body ; it is 
also part, an increasingly impor- 
tant part, of the legislature ; and 
its control of, and responsibility 
to, parliament gives a greater unity 
to British government than is 
possessed by any other self- 
governing country. 

Historically, the cabinet is 
descended from the privy council, 

and just as that 
, council was an 
inner ring de- 
veloped from the 
larger council of 
the Middle Ages, 
so the cabinet is 
an inner ring of 
the privy council ; 
few members of 
the privy council 
are cabinet minis- 
ters but every 
cabinet minister is 
a privy councillor. 
The modem use of 
the word grew up 
in the 17 th century 
and in practice the 


cabinet became dissociated from 
the privy council in the first half 
of the 18th century. 

The famous Cabal administra- 
tion of Charles II’s reign has been 
regarded as the earliest cabinet in 
English history. But it differed 
fundamentally from the modern 
institution. In the first place, it 
had no collective unity ; its mem- 
^bers, Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, 
Arlington, and Lauderdale, whose 
initials gave it its name, were 
simply five individual ministers 
whom the king chose and consulted 
individually and of whose several 
recommendations he adopted as 
much or as little as he pleased ; 
they were responsible to the king 
and not to parliament, and had 
little control over the legislature. 

These modern characteristics of 
the cabinet were slow to develop, 
and it was not until after the Revo- 
lution of 1688 that William III 
discovered the advantage and the 
need of choosing ministers from 
the party which commanded a 
majority in the house of commons 
and could therefore guarantee 
adequate financial supply for 
carrying on the government. The 
Whig junto of 1697 was a nearer 
approach than the Cabal to a 
modem cabinet. Anne’s reign 
began with a coalition government 
of Whigs and Tories, but by 1708 
the resignation of the Tories left 
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the naiiiistry purely Whig. In 1710 
it was supplanted by a Tory 
government, which remained in 
power until the death of Anne, in 
1714, brought the Hanoverians to 
the throne, and with them a Whig 
supremacy which lasted until 1770. 
None of these experiments between 
1660 and 1714 can be regarded as 
cabinets in the modern sense, 
however. The sovereign still 
framed policy, and consulted the 
chief ministers independently, 
when convenience dictated. 

How the Cabinet Developed 

Party government was thus 
secured, but there were still 
obstacles to cabinet government. 
There was a rooted distrust of the 
court, and parliament sought to 
protect its members from con- 
tamination by a series of place bills 
designed to maintain the separa- 
tion of the legislature from the 
executive. Again, the privy coun- 
cil was the only recognized ad- 
visory body of the crown, but its 
members were numerous and in- 
cluded Tories as well as Whigs. It 
could not provide a sufficiently 
small or united executive, and 
there were no recognized means of 
distinguishing the members to 
form a cabinet from those to be 
excluded. Even today the cabinet 
minister takes no other oath than 
that which is taken by every privy 
councillor, and in the 18th century 
every privy councillor might claim 
to be consulted on matters of state. 

Gradually, however, and chiefly 
during the long administration of 
Walpole, a monopoly was usurped 
by Walpole himself and a small 
group of ministers in whom he 
confided. It was he who developed 
the main features both of the 
cabinet and of the office of prime^ 
minister, with which the cabinet 
system is bound up. Both were 
disliked at the time by parliament 
and king aHke, and the develop- 
ment was only made possible by 
the fact that George I understood 
no English and ceased to attend 
cabinet councils. In consequence, 
the prime minister presided at 
cabinet councils, and steadily 
asserted the right to select his 
colleagues ; who, in consequence, 
were selected from his party, and 
became collectively responsible 
for their policy. 

The essence of the system is 
that the cabinet tenders collective 
advice to the crown as a unit 
through the person of the prime 
minister. George III attempted 
to break up this unity and to con- 
sult ministers individually. The 
younger Pitt had great difficulty 
in stopping private communica- 


tions on matters of policy betw'een 
George III and his chancellors, 
Loughborough and Thurlow, who, 
as official keepers of the king’s 
conscience, claimed exceptional 
privilege. In course of time Pitt's 
views prevailed, and the crow'n 
was reduced to the alternative of 
accepting or rejecting the advice 
of the cabinet as a whole. This was 
really no choice at all so long as 
ministers enjoyed the confidence 
of the house of commons, and the 
only circumstances in which it can 
now be said — and that very 
doubtfully — that the ci’own might 
reject the advice of the cabinet 
occur when the parliamentary 
majority on which the cabinet 
relies has ceased to represent the 
country. The result is that the 
advice of miniatens has become the 
action of the crown. Whereas the 
crown used to govern by means of 
ministers, now ministers, united in 
the cabinet, govern by means of 
the crown’s authority ; the cabinet 
is the crown in commission. Hence 
also the disappearance of the royal 
veto on legislation, since it could 
l)e exercised only on the advice of 
the cabinet, and the cabinet neces- 
sarily enjoys the confidence of the 
legislatu re. The change has placed 
the sovereign above politics, 
although the sovereign’s advice 
and experience are at the service 
of ministers, and may thus in- 
directly affect matters of state. 
Even where this occurs, however, 
the ultimate responsibility belongs 
to the cabinet. 

Status of the Modern Cabinet 
The younger Pitt’s first cabinet 
contained only seven members. 
Owing to the increasing complexity 
of modern government the number 
temded to grow throughout tlu‘ 
19th centurv, Until it reached the 
maximum of 23 in Asquith’s 
coalition (1914-16). A violent 
I’cactiou during the First Great 
War reduced it to five with a semi- 
detached member — an experi- 
ment repeated during the Second 
Great War. Two innovations intro- 
duced by Lloyd George were the 
creation of a secretariat and the 
publication of reports on the 
cabinet’s work in 1917-18. Proper 
coordination between departments 
is possible only by regular and 
close consultation in cabinet coun- 
cils, and a committee of five or six 
is too small in peace time for the 
adequate consideration of the 
complexities of domestic, imperial, 
and foreign policy. For the cabinet 
is supreme in all these matters, 
and although the interesting ex- 
periment was made during the 
iFirst Great War of including 


statesmen from oversea dominions 
who were not responsible to the 
British parliament, the achieve- 
ment of full international status 
by the dominions made it impos- 
sible for the experiment to be 
repeated in the Second Great War. 

Meanwhile, in the inter-war 
period, the cabinet returned to its 
normal peacetime size of 20-22 
members, and during the same 
period several cabinet committees 
evolved, e.g, the committee of im- 
perial defence and the committee 
on home affairs. 

A most important feature of 
cabinet government is the control 
the cabinet exercises over domestic 
legislation. The house of commons 
can turn out a cabinet, but the 
cabinet can also dissolve the 
house of commons ; and that 
threat, particularly when members 
are doubtful of re-election, is 
sufficient to determine the course 
of most legislation. The cabinet 
works best under a two-party 
system, where the opposition is 
ready to take office when the 
government loses the confidence 
of the majority of the electorate. 

The self-governing dominions of 
the British empire have copied from 
the motherland the system of gov- 
ernment by cabinet, which there- 
fore prevails in Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zealand, as 
w(dl ns in movSt countries of Western 
Europe. 

Bibliography. Development of 
Cabinet- Government in England. 
M. T. Blauvelt, 1902 ; Working 
Constitution of the United King- 
dom and its Outgrowths, L; H. 
Courtney, 1005 ; Governance of 
England, S. J. M. Low, rev. ed. 
1914 ; Tlie English Constitution, 
W. Bagehot, 1920 ; Law and 
Custom of the Constitution, W. R. 
Anson, revised edition 1922 ; Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Law 
of the Constitution, A. V. Dicey, 
0th edition 1909 ; The Cabinet 
System, 1830-10.38, A. B. Keith, 
19.39; Cabinet Government, W. I, 
.lennings, 1947. 

Cabinet-making. Trade con- 
cerned with the finer and more 
delicate forms of furniture making, 
including cabinets and ornamental 
cupboards. It involves the use of 
hardwoods, put together with finer 
joints, made of slighter members 
than joinery work {q.v.), and orna- 
mented with turned,, carved, or 
moulded members. Workmen who 
wainscoted — i.e, lined with wood 
panelling — the walls of small rooms 
called cabinets, also made orna- 
mented panelled cupboards which 
came in turn to be called cabinets. 
See Furniture ; consult also Geor- 
gian Cabinet-Making, R. Edwards 
and M. Jourdain, 1944. 
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CaWe. Nautical term for a 
rope, chain, or wire hawser at- 
tached to the anchor or used in any 
other way for mooring a ship. A 
cable’s length is 100 fathoms or 
200 yards, t^ee Chain. 

The word is also generally used 
in connexion with the transmission 
of electric currents. Electric cables 
consist of copper conductors cov- 
ered with insulating material and 
external protection. Idle shaiie 
and size of the condnctois, the 
thickness and type oF the insula- 
tion, and the overall protection 
depend upon the purpose ol’ the 
cable and the conditions under 
which it is to bo used. 

Cables may bo grouped into two 
main classes: (1) those for con- 
ducting the weak intermittent 
currents in telegraphy and tclc‘- 
phony ; (2) those for transmission 
of electricity in bulk for power and 
lighting purposes. 

Telegraph Cable. In sub- 
^larine telegraph cables the con- 
ductor is usually comiioscd of 
small wires laid up to form a 
flexible strand with a diameter 
ranging from about in. to about 
i in., according to the lengtli of 
the cable and the working speed 
demanded. Gvitta-pereha insula- 
tion has generally been used in 
the past, as it has exc^olkmt 
insulating properties luider the 
great pressure and low temper- 
ature met with in the ot^oan 
depths. More recently a new 
th^moplastic material has been 
useJ. When 'mixed with suitable 
plasticising and other agents it is 
mechanically as good as gutta- 
percha, while its electrical proper- 
ties are superior. 

Deep Sea Cable. Two or more 
layers of the insulant are used to 
cover the conductor for deep sea 
cable cores. Each core, or group 
of cores, is protected against the 
teredo or boring worm by thin 
brass tapes wound on spirally. 



CaWe. Left, dry core lead-covered 
telegraph cable (76 strands of wire) ,* 
right, single-core 182,000 volt gas 
cushion cable for underground 
transmission of electric power 
Ucnlfy’s Ttlearapli IVorks Vo., Ltd. 

Alternatively, when higii fre- 
(piencies are to be transmitted, 
c;ach core has a return conductor 
of thin copper tapes apidied with 
a long lay, and these are bound 
overall with a thin copper pro- 
tective ribbon. The cable is 
covered by two layer’s of jute 
bedding, over which is applied a 
layer of galvanised steel wires to 
give longitudinal strength, and 


these are protected against cor- 
rosion by cotton taping and layers 
of hemp or canvas tape which are 
impregnated with hot bituminous 
compound. 

The foregoing describes a normal 
deep sea cable, having a diameter 
of about 1 in. For shallow water 
cables and the shore ends of ocean 
cables the armouring wires are of 
greater thickness, to increase the 
weight of the cable, enable it 
better to resist the action of tidal 
currents, and protect it against 
damage by anchors, trawls, and 
rocks. Any one cable may con- 
tain sections of up to half a dozen 
different types, ranging from the 
deep sea cable through three or 
four intermediate types to the 
shore end. The longest cable yet 
laid in one length is the section, of 
the all-British Pacific fine from 
Vancouver to Fanning Island, 
3,458 nautical miles. 

Telephone Cable. Under- 
ground telegraph and telephone 
cables have conductors of single 
copper wires, weighing from 6^ lb. 
to 400 lb. per mile, and up to 2,000 
conductors may be included in one 
cable. The wires are insulated by 
special paper wrapped round them 
to form loose, air-filled tubes, 
since dry air is an excellent 
dielectric. Telephone conductors 
and their coverings are twisted 
together in pairs with long lay, 
and the pairs cabled together in 
layers, each layer in the opposite 
direction to the one below, to 
minimise induction. Telegraph 
conductors, which are in some 
cables associated with telephone 
circuits, and are arranged in rings 
outside them, have a special copper 
tape wound over the paper to form 
a continuous conducting tube, 
which is earthed to the lead 
sheathing to act as a screen and 
prevent interference between cir- 
cuits. The lead or lead alloy 
sheathing is extruded on to the 



Cable, Sectional diagrams of electric cables. 1. Dry core cable of 76 sSu^rSe td^plSme^cabhi^^^^ 

cable as used in Snderground railways. 3. 4-core gutta-percha insulated brass taped submarme teiepnone caoie 

By vermission of Henley’s Teleyravk Works Co„ Ltd, 
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laid-up cable by means of a 
hydraulic press. Where necessary, 
the cables are armoured by steel 
tapes or wire armouring, with 
compounded jute or hessian layers 
above and below to give protection 
against corrosion. 

High Frequency Cable. Mod- 
ern requirements of high frequency 
transmission have been met by 
using thermoplastic insulation. For 
the highest frequencies, or where 
appreciable distances are involved, 
it is now usual to employ coaxial 
conductors. These are spaced 
apart by only a small amount of 
solid material, so arranged that 
most of the cable dielectric con- 
sists of dry air. The spacing may 
be eiBfected by means of circular 
thermoplastic disks or washers 
placed along the inner conductor at 
intervals of a few inches ; alterna- 
tively a thread of dielectric 
material may be wound around 
the inner conductor in a single 
long-lay helix. By these means 
an effective dielectric constant 
only 10 or 15 p.c. greater than that 
of air itself can be obtained. Such 
cables are used for the simul- 
taneous transmission of several 
hundreds of telephone conversa- 
tions over distances of 100 m. or 
more, if suitable intermediate 
repeaters are used. See Co-Axial. 

Power Cable. The types of 
insulant used for power or lighting 
cables are : impregnated paper, 
rubber, varnished cambric, or 
vulcanised bitumen. Vulcanised 
rubber is used for house wiring 
cables, machine connexions, and 
flexible cables of all kinds from 
lighting flexes to heavy mining 
and quarry cables for coal-cutters, 
drills, and electric shovels. Rubber 
insulation is made by mixing the 
raw rubber with other ingredients 
in heated mills. The mix is 
calendered into thin sheets, cut 
into strips, and lapped on to the 
stranded conductors. Rubber- 
insulated cables are usually taped 
and braided, but may be armoured, 
except the tough rubber-sheathed 
type, which is specially made to 
withstand abrasion and flexing. 

For transmission and distribu- 
tion cables, which are normally 
laid underground, impregnated 
paper insulation is generally used. 
The conductors are wrapped with 
the required number of dry insu- 
lating papers, twisted together, 
and covered with more belt papers. 
The whole is next dried and im- 
pregnated with suitable insulating 
compound. Because impregnated 
paper is hygroscopic, such cables 
are invariably lead-sheathed. 
Cables laid direct in the ground 


are normally protected over the 
lead sheath by compounded jute, 
or hessian tapes, and steel tape or 
wire armouring, the latter where 
longitudinal strength is required. 
Varnished cambric insulation, pre- 
pared by treating sheets of calico 
with linseed oil base or bituminous 
varnishes, is less hygroscopic than 
paper. Layers are lapped on to 
the stranded conductors to build 
up the required insulation thick- 
ness, as for paper insulated cables. 
Varnished cambric cables are most 
frequently made as single core 
cables, since they are useful for 
short power connexion. They may 
be taped, braided, and com- 
pounded over the insulation, or 
lead-covered. 

Power cables may be supplied 
as single, twin, or multicorc 
cables, depending on the system 
and voltage employed. Now that 
alternating current systems arc 
almost universal, three-core cables 
are most general. 

Supertension Cable. In- 
creased use of electricity has 
caused a progressive increase in 
the economic transmission volt- 
ages for electric power. The 
normal types of impregnated paper 
power cable are suitable up to 
about 22,000 volts. At 33,000 
volts “ screened ” type cable, 
having each core surrounded by a 
thin metallic screen to (diminate 
tangential stresses in the dielectric, 
are most frequently used. Above 
this voltage, oil-filled cables, 
specially made to remain full of 
oil under all conditions of load, 
have been successfully developed. 
Alternative types of cable employ- 
ing gas under pressures up to 
250 lb. per sq. in. have also been 
put into service. Such cables 
have the gas-retaining lead sheath 
reinforced by several thin layers 
of suitable metal tapes, and are 
protected against corrosion. See 
also Atlantic Cable. 

W. H. Lythgoe, M.I.E.E. 

Caboched, Caboshed, or Oa- 
BOSSED (Fr. cahoche, head). Term 
used in heraldry. When the head of 
a man or beast is borne full faced, 
with no neck showing, it is said 
to be caboched. Mask or face is 
sometimes used if the head is that 
of a lion or leopard. 

Cabot, John (c. 1450-98). 

Anglo -Italian navigator and ex- 
plorer. Boni at Genoa, he moved 
to Venice in 1461 and was natur- 
alised in 1476. About 10 years 
later he settled in England, and in 
1496 King Henry VII, by letters 
patent, authorised him “ to seek 
out, discover and find ” all 
hitherto unknown lands. He sailed 


from Bristol with his sons and a 
crew of IS men on May 2, 1497, and 
52 days later reached N. America 
at Cape Breton Island. Cabot, 
satisfied that he had arrived at the 
N.E. coast of Asia, which he was 
seeking, then upturned, arriving at 
Bristol on Aug. 6. 

As the discovery promised 
considerable wealth,* Henry VII 
awarded him a pension of £20, and 
advanced money for a new voyac^e, 
granting fresh loiters patent 
Feb., 1498, for the possession of 
lands discovered. Throe months 
later Cabot again sailed from 
Bristol, tills time with a small fleet 
and 300 men. His plan now was 
to roach Greenland, then believed 
to be the extreme N.E. of Asia, 
by way of Iceland. One of his 
ships was driven back off the N. 
of Ireland by a storm, but Cabot 
pushed on with the remainder, 
and landed on the eastern shore 
of Greenland in June. He named 
the land Labrador after Joao Fer- 
nandes, a lavrador or fanner, from 
whom in Portugal he had first 
heard of it, and latc'r the name 
was givc^n to the present coast of 
Canada in the belief that it was 
part of Greenland. On June 11 
the crews mutinied and refused to 
go further northwards, and Cabot 
was eompeUed to turn S. He 
rounded Cape Farewell, crossed 
Davis Strait, and touched Baffin 
Land, convinced that this was 
Asia. Then, sailing S.E., he passed 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, 
and finally reached Bristol in the 
autumn. He died soon afterwards. 

It may be ‘added that there has 
been in the past much confusion 
b(^tweou John Cabot and his son 
Si'bastian, who was credited by 
some biographers with several of 
Ills father’s discoveries. 

Cabot, S KBA.sTi AN ( 1474-?1557). 
Anglo- Venetian navigator. The 
son of John C’abot, ho was most 
probably born 
at Venice, and 
came to Eng- 
1 a u d a b o u t 
1493 with his 
father, with 
whom he sailed 
to Cape Breton 
Island in 1497. 

Nothing fur- 
ther is known Setwtian Cabot, 

nf hJa Ufr* nn+il ?lo- Venetian navigatot 
ox nis llie untu painting 

1512, when he 

was paid for making maps of Gas- 
cony and Guienne for Henry VUI. 
In the same year he entered the 
service of Ferdinand of Spain as a 
cartographer, and in 1519 was 
pilot major to Charles V. During 
1526-30 he w’as in command of a 
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Spanish expedition to S. America 
and explored La Plata. The voy- 
age being iinprohtable, he was 
banished for four years on his 
return, but was reinstated in his 
former post in 1533. 

He left Spain in 1547, and re- 
turned to England as adviser in 
marine affairs to the English 
government, and from 155,1, as 
governor of the Merchant Adven- 
turers, he rendered service to mer- 
cantile shipping. He organized 
the voyages of the company of the 
Merchant Adventurers to Russia 
in 1553, 1554, and 1556. The exact 
date and place of his death arc not 
knovm. 

Cabot Strait. (Channel between 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton 
Island. Forming the entrance to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, it is 
about 60 m. wide. It is named 
after John Cabot. 

Cabra. Town of Spain, in Cor- 
dova province. It is 38 m. S.E. of 
Cdrdova, on the rly. to Malaga. An 
historic city, and for long the scat 
of a bishopric, its former cathedral 
was at one time a mosque. Its 
ruined Moorish castle is of great 
interest. Cabra has jasper quar- 
ries, potteries, and a large trade in 
wine. Pop. (1950) 22,174. 

Cabral, Pedro Alvarez (c. 
1460-1526). A Portuguese navi- 
gator. The son of Fernao Cabral, 
governor of Beira and Belmonte, 
in March, 1500, he was placed by 
King Emmanuel of Portugal in 
command of a fleet of 13 ships 
bound for India. Following a 
westerly course down the coast of 
Africa, he was carried towards B. 
America, landing in April on the 
coast of Brazil, of which he took 
possession for the king of Portu- 
gal. Off the Cape of Good Hope in 
May four of his vessels were lost in 
a storm ; ho reached Mozambique 
in July, and in Sept, landed in 
India where he made contact with 
the ruler of Calicut and he estab- 
lished trading relations. He visited 
Cochin and Kananur before re- 
turning to Lisbon in 1601. 

Cabrera, Ramon (1806-77). 
Spanish soldier. Born at Tortosa 
m Catalonia, Aug. 31, 1810, he 
joined the Garlists on the outbreak 
of the Civil War in 1833. Soon dis- 
tinguished as a pitiless but able 
leader, in 1837 he captured Valen- 
cia, and in 1839 the success of his 
arms promised complete victory to 
the Garlists. He was made count 
of Morelia by Bon Carlos, but the 
following year brought disaster, 
and Cabrera was driven into 
France, subsequently removing to 
England, After an unsuccessful 
attempt to renew the Carlist war in 


1848-49, he settled in England, 
where ho died May 24, 1877. 

Cabrini, Marta Francesca 
(1850-1917). An ItaUan-bonr U.B. 
missionary and 
saint. She was 
born July 15, 

1 8 5 0, I 3 1 h 
child of a farm- 
er, at Lodi. In 
1 874 she was 
placed in 
(‘barge of an 
orphanage at 
Oodogno and in 
1 880 founded 
there the first 
institute for training nuns as 
miRHionari(^s. Bent by Leo XIII 
in 1889 to the U.B.A., she set up a 
religious house on the banks of the 



Mother Cabrini, 
First TJ.S. saint 


Hudson ; and on numerous jour- 
neys to North and Central America, 
as w’cll as across Europe, she ex- 
panded the organization called 
Missionary Bisters of the Sacred 
Heart, setting up schools, orphan- 
ages, and hospitals, especially for 
poor Italians abroad. She became 
a U.B. citizen in 1909. 

In 1910, the movement having 
been approved by Rome, Mother 
Cabrini w'’as made superior for life. 
The friend of popes, of great prac- 
tical ability as w'cll as spiritual 
fervour, she died in Chicago, Bee. 
22, 1917. She was canonised July 
7, 1946, as Saint Frances Xavier 
Cabrini, the first saint ever pro- 
claimed within 30 years of death, 
and the first TJ.S. saint. Her feast 
day is Bee. 22. 

CaSak. Town of Yugoslavia, 
described under the anglicised 
spelling Chachak. 

Cacao. See Cocoa. 

Cdceres. Province of Spain. 
Bordering Portugal, and traversed 
by the Tagus, it is the second 
largest (7,705 sq. m.), but one of 
the least developed of Spanish pro- 
vinces. It raises cattle and pigs, 
and N. of the Tagus there are 
vineyards. Pop. (1950) 549,077. 

Cdcexres. City of Spain. The 
capital of Cdceres prov., it is 20 m. 
B. of the Tagus, on the rly. to 
Mdrida. The old walled town has 
old palaces and a Gothic church. 
The modem part of the city con- 
tains the palace of the bishops of 
C6ria. There is trade in grain, 



Cachalot or Sperm Whale, one ol 
the members of the whale family 


cork, bacon, leather, pottery, and 
phosphates. Pop. (1950) 45,429. 

Cachalot or Sperm Whale 
[Physeter macrou'phalm). One of 
the largest members of the w'hale 
family, the males being often 60 ft. 
in length. Common in most of the 
warmer seas, it is met with in large 
droves or schools, which may 
number more than a hundred indi- 
viduals. More than a third of the 
whole body consists of a huge ob- 
long head with a long narrow jaw, 
containing from 20 to 24 teeth, 
from which a kind of ivory is ob- 
tained. The head often yields as 
much as twelve barrels of sper- 
maceti, while the blubber or layer 
of fat that envelops the body yields 
valuable sperm oil. Ambergris is 
a concretion found in its intestines 
and often seen floating on the sea. 

Cachar. District of Assam, 
India, in the valley of the Surma. 
The rich alluHal soil and moist 
climate favour rice-growing, three 
crops yearly being raised, while the 
hilly parts produce tea. The chief 
towm is vSilchar. Cachar was an- 
nexed by the British in 1832. Area 
2,692 aq. m. Pop. (1951) 1,115,865. 

Cacl)^, Marcel (b. 1869). A 
French politician, one of the 
founders of the French Communist 
party. Born Sept. 20, 1869, at 
Paimpol, Brittany, he became a 
school teacher but abandoned that 
profession for politics in 1891, when 
he joined the Socialist party, be- 
coming the head of its propaganda 
department in 1906. In 1918 he 
was made editor of L’Humanit^, an 
office he retained after the journal 
was taken over by the Communist 
party following its formation in 
1920. He was imprisoned several 
times for attacks in his paper, e.g. 
on the govt.’s Ruhr policy in 1923 
and the Riff campaign, 1927-28 ; 
and in 1934 gave his paper’s sup- 
port to the Communist party’s 
advocacy of a “ popular front.” 
Elected a deputy in 1914, he re- 
tained his seat until 1932 ; he 
became a senator in 1935. He spent 
the period of the Second Great War 
in Brittany, and in 1945 was again 
elected a deputy. 

Cachoeira. Town of Brazil, in 
the state of Bahia. It stands on the 
Paraguassu river and the Bahia 
Central rly., 55 m. N.W. of Bahia, 
with which it has steamboat com- 
munication. It exports tobacco, 
coffee, and sugar, and has cotton 
and cigar factories. 

Cacodaemon (Gr. kakos^ bad ; 
daemon, spirit). Evil spirit, (lemon, 
or devil of inferior rank. In early 
times demon signified any spirit 
or being from another world, and 
the word cacodaemon was used 
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Specifically for a bad influence. It 
was employed thus by Nashe and 
by Shakespeare, but has fallen 
into disuse with the common 
restriction of demon to an evil 
spirit. See Demonology. 

Cacoon Antidote {Fevillea cor- 
di folia). A perennial evergreen 
climber of the family Cucurbitaceae. 
A native of tropical America, it 
has a round gourd-like fruit with 
a woody shell, containing about a 
dozen large flat seeds. These are 
oily, intensely bitter to the taste, 
and have purgative and emetic 
properties which cause them to be 
used by the negroes in Jamaica for 
various complaints. They are also 
considered antidotes to poison. 

O&ctus {Cactaceae). A family of 
fleshy, thickened plants, leaves 
being absent or represented by 
more or less abundant sharp spines 
They are globular or column- like 
with many angles, or flattened and 
jointed. The flowers are solitary, 
stalkless, and brightly coloured, 
with many sepals and petals in 
numerous rows. They have several 
stamens, a single pistil with several 
stigmas, and succulent fruit, often 
containing refreshing and sub-acid 
juice. They are all natives of the 
hot, dry regions of the American 
continent, but many have been 
introduced to similar regions in 
various parts of the world. Their 
structure enables them to store up 
moisture for long periods. 

In many of the genera the 
globular or cylindrical plant body 
is boldly sculptured into vertical 
ridges, which bear the spines. The 
walls of all the internal cells and 
tissues are thickened, so that trans- 
fusion of fluids is slow, the result 


being to prevent the loss of 
moisture. There aro internal air- 
channels to supply the tissues, 
fresh supplies being taken in 
through the stomata only in damp 
or misty weather, when the ridges 
separate more widely and the 
intervening grooves become shal- 
lower. The absence of leaves 
not only obviates the danger of 
transpiration, but with the sub- 
stitution of spines protects their 
substance from browsing animals. 

A species of cactus called 
opuntia, commonly referred to as 
prickly pear, w'as introduced into 
iVustralia early in the 19th century 
as a food for the cochineal insect, 
and from a mistaken idea that 
the plant would help to bind 
sandy soil. The opuntia spread 
so rapidly that it soon covered 
some oOjOOO sq. m. of territory, 
including much grazing land. The 
plant was only brought under 
control by the introduction from 
N, iVmerica of the cactoblastis 
moth, which feeds ravenously on 
cactus. aS'cc Maminilaria ; Melocac- 
tus ; Opuntia ; Phyllocactus. 

Cacus. In Roman mythology, 
a thrce-lieaded giant. A son of the 
god Vulcan, his haunt was a cave 
on Mt. Aventine in Italy. As 
Hercules was passing through the 
country with the oxen he had 
taken from the monster Geryon, 
Cacus stole some of the herd and 
thought to avoid discovery by 
dragging the oxen backwards into 
his cave so that the hoof-marks 
suggested they were leaving it. 
But Hercules discovered the theft 
when the lowing of the rest of the 
oxen was answered by those within, 
and he slew the monster. 



Cactus. Specimens of these prickly plants, native to the deserts o! America 


Cadastral Survey. A register 
of the real estate of a country 
It gives details of the extent’ 
ownership, and value of each piece 
ot land. Domesday Book is the 
most comprehensive early example; 
the modern Ordnance Survey 
carries out the satne principle. 

Cadbrn^r. Name of a Quaker 
family of cocoa manufacturers, de- 
scended from a tenant farmer of 
Uffculme, Som., who died in 1557. 
Richard Tapper Cadbury settled 
ill Birmingham, 1794, and Ifls son 
John began there the business 
which has become world-famous. 
His sons, Richard (b. 1835, d. at 
Jerusalem, March 22, 1899) and 
George (1839-1922), took control 



George Cadbury, Richard Cadbury, 
British manufacturers 

Whitlock Mown 


in 18flJ, when the firm employed 
a dozen workers. In 1879 they 
founded for their business the in- 
dustrial and residential suburban 
town of Bourn vilk^ {q.v.) ; and when 
the tirm combined with J. S. 
Dry & Son, of Bristol, 1919, they 
were employing about 4,000 work- 
peopU^. Both brothers achieved 
much social work of enduring 
value, and in 1901 George Cadbury 
becaim^ chief proprietor of The 
Daily News {q.v . ). Dame Elizabeth 
Mary wife of George, 

was a prominent educationist and 
advocate of peace by international 
arbitT'ation. She was president in 
1925 of the National Council of 
Evangelical Free Churches. Cow- 
miU R. Cadbury of Birmingham, 
Holoii Alexander, 1913; George 
Cadbury, A. G. Cardiner, 1923 ; 
The Firm of Cadbury, 1831-1931, 
T. A. Williams, 1031. 

Gadder. Parish and town of 
Lanarkshire, Scotland. It stands 
on the Forth and Clyde Canal, 1 ^ m. 
N.E. of Bishopbriggs. It contains 
remains of the wall of Antoninus 
and <fl’ l^obroystone, associated 
with Wallace. Pop. (1951) 27,113. 

Caddis Fly. Order of hairy- 
winged insects (Trichoptera), 
rather like light and graceful 
moths. The eggs are laid in a 
jelly-like mass on the surface of 
ponds or on water weeds, and 
the insect in its larval and 
pupal stages is aquatic. The 
larva or caddis worm builds 


CADE 

cases or tubes in which it lives, 
composed of hits of wood, tiny 
shells and pebbles, leaves, twigs, 
. etc. The in- 
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Caddis Fly. Top, 
Phryganea minor ; 
centre and lower, 
p. grandis 
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^ accommodate 
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Caddis Fly. Top, lo'ig aegment- 
Phryganea minor ; ed abdomen is 
centre and lower, kept covered 
p. grandis protected. 

When the time for pupation 

arrives, the caddis worm closes 
the ends of the tube with silk, or 
by attaching small stones, and 
passes into the resting stage. 

When this is almost complete, the 
pupa emerges from the tube and 
moves about in the water for a 
time before coming to the surface, 
where it is transformed into the 
perfect insect. 

Cade, Oil of, or Juniper Tar 
Oil. Dark, reddish-brown, or 
nearly black liquid obtained by 
the destructive distillation of the 
wood of Jimvperus oxycedrus, the 
European juniper tree. It is used 
as an application in skin diseases. 

Cade, Jack (d. 1450). English 
rebel. His early life and personality 
are obscure, but that ho was a man 
of substance is proved by the Act 
of Attainder passed in 1451. Ho 
was known as Mortimer, and his 
followers were the yeomen and 
smaller landed proprietors of Kent 
and Sussex. The rising, which was 
political, and not social, in its 
aims, took place in May, 1450. 
After defeating the king’s troops 
at Sevonoaks, Cade marched on 
London and entered the city. 

Although the rebels abstained 
from plunder the citizens were 
alarmed at Cade’s demand for 
money ; and on hia retirement to 
Southwark the lord mayor closed 
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London Bridge. The battle for ment or voice, embellishing a 
re-entry was unsuccessful, and pause ; (2) towards the end of a 
negotiations between Archbishop concerto movement, an oppor- 
Kemp and Cade resulted in the tunity for free display of tech- 
rebcla agreeing to return home, nique by the soloist. 


Cadet Idris. View of the ridge and precipitous sides 
of this Merionethshire mountain above Lake Tal-y-Llyn 

Frith 


Cade himself re- 
fused to acknow- 

on t^e shore of Cadet Idris.^ View of the ridge and precii^itous^s 
Tj ike Como It Merionethshire mountain above Lake Tal-y-Llyn 

contains Villa 

Carlotta, with statuary by Canova Cader Idris (Chair of Idris), 
and Thorwaldsen. ^ * Fifth highest inountain of Wales. 

Cadence (Lat. cadere, to fall). In Merionethshire, 4 m. S.W. of 
In music, the termination of a Dolgelly, it consists of a long, 
phrase or section analogous to precipitous ridge. Its summit, 
punctuation in literature. Four Pen-y-gader, 2,927 ft. high, corn- 
chief types of cadence are: (1) mands a magnificent view. By 
perfect : dominant chord and tonic tradition, anyone who sleeps a 
chord = a full stop; (2) imperfect: night in the Chair awakes either 
perfect cadence reversed = a com- poet or madman, 
ma or semicolon ; (3) interrupted : Cadet (Fr., younger brother), 

dominant chord and some chord Term used in Great Britain to 

less expected than the tonic = a describe those serving in pre- 
dash or other sign indicating an service training units and under- 
unfinished sentence ; (4) plagal: going training with a view to taking 

subdoniinant chord and tonic a commission in the navy, army, 

. ... , or air force. 

Perfect Imperfect Interrupted Plagal peace time 

(' intending 

' ^ — -- 7 ^—^ ' to take comnus- 

1 '^12!. 22- ~ ' cirtna in a. Virfl.nnll 



.C^ 

ca z: ■ : zccdizzs: ^ : 22: 
L'iz=;22:: ~zrr:zz: : z:z: 


Cadence. Examples of the four types of cadence 


L-rw^ed Plagal 

■ — ^ ' cadets intending 

: 22 — ' to take commis- 

^ - gions ill a branch 

A.TfiPTi**^ of the regular army 

1 are trained at the 

I — :~g — Royal Military 

^ ' Academy (q.v.), 

Sandhurst (where 

types of cadence education is free) 


11 ^ I /jjfiibiili ^ 


!■ V 1 * 

1^3 


. '4 




Cadency. 1. Label. 2. Crescent. 
3. Mullet. 4. Martlet. 5. Annulet. 
6. Fleur-de-lis 


chord = a full stop, but not so after six months’ service in the 
decisive as the perfect cadence, ranks. Cadets intended^ for nat- 
See Intonation. i^nal service commissions are 

Cadency. In heraldry, the art trained at the Mons (Aldershot) and 
of distinguishing the position of a Eaton Hall officer cadet schools, 
bearer ot arms in his branch of a In peace, naval cadets r^eive 
family. In early feudal heraldry training at the Britannia Royal 
this was done by a wide system of Naval College, Dartmouth, with 
differencing, but the label was the Dartmouth sea-going training 
adopted to distinguish the shield squadron, and at a naval air 
of the eldest son. The recognized station. Cadets for the air lorce 
marks of cadency are placed in are trained at the Royal Air Force 
the upper part of the shield as College, Cranwell iq-v,). 
follow : eldest son a label, second There are also large numbers 
a crescent, third a mullet, fourth ot cadets in the officers training 
a martlet, fifth an annulet, sixth corps of universities and in con- 
a fleur-de-lis, seventh a rose, tingents of the Combined Gadet 
eighth a cross moline, ninth a Force. The Combined Cadet 
double quatrefoil. See Heraldry. Force was formed in 1948 as a 
Cadenza. In music, (1) oma- successor of the Junior Division 
mental passage for a solo instru- of the Officers Training Corps 
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organized in 1908, and continued 
as the Junior Training Corps. 
Contingents of the Combined 

Cadet Force are formed in scliools 
in which education is continued 
to the age of 17 years and above, 
and consist of a basic section pro- 
viding training to the standard 
of Certificate A, part 1, and naval, 
army, and air force sections. 

Cadets graduate from the basic 

section to one of the service 

sections for advanced training. 

The Army Cadet Force {q.v.) 
consists of boys receiving pre- 
military training who are ineli- 
gible for the Combined Cadet 
Corps. Other organizations recog- 
nized as cadet corps include the 
Sea Cadet Corps and the Air 
Training Corps. 

Cadets (Russian Kadets). 
Name of a former political party in 
Russia, abbreviation for Constitu- 
tional Democrats (K.D.). It was 
formed in 1905 by liberals, who 
wished to set up a constitutional 
assembly, to be modelled on the 
English parliamentary system, to 
be used for the introduction of 
civil rights and liberties. In the 
first Duma. 1906, the Cadets were 


several portfolios in the various 
Kerensky cabinets ; but the Bolshe- 
viks became increasingly hostile to 
them, and after the Lenin-Trotsky 
coup of Nov., 1917, they were pro- 
scribed as counter-revolutionaries. 

Cadi. Arabic title for a judge 
of summary jurisdiction in Maho- 
niedan countries. Ho is required 
to be learned in the Koran and 
the religion of Islam, and the 
terms of his appointment vary 
considerably. 

Cadiz. Maritime province of 
Spain. It is bounded N. by the 
province of Seville, E. by the 
Mediterranean and Malaga prov., 
S. by the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
W. by the Atlantic, Cape Marroqui 
being the southernmost point of 
the mainland of Europe. Area, in- 
cluding Ceuta {q.v.)y 2,827 sq. m. 
Flat and marshy in the W., and 
mountainous in the E., it is wat- 
ered by the Guadalquivir, Guada- 
lete, and Barbate, Though the 
country is subject to droughts, the 
climate is temperate, and the soil 
fertile. Cadiz is one of the wealth- 
iest provinces of Spain, its wine 
being world-famous, while it pro- 
duces also olives, fruits, fisli, and 


owes its importance to its geo- 
graphical position and fine natural 
harbour, which give it almost 
unique advantages for maritime 
traffic, especially with America. 
One of the oldest ports and cities 
in the world, it is now a fortress, a 
naval arsenal, the see of a bishop, 
and a centre of art and industry! 
It has an equable climate, but poor 
water supply. Its picturesque, 
white-washed or marhle-huilt 
houses are high, with turrets and 
cisterns on the roofs. There are 
many public gardens and promen- 
ades, and a botanic garden. The 
absence of vehicular traffic and 
street noises, and the wide expanse 
of sea- views and the sea-breezes 
have gained for Cadiz the popular 
name of the Venice of Rpain. 

Its public buildings are mostly 
modern, a great part of the old 
town having been burned in 1596. 
It has two cathedrals, a picture 
gallery, a provincial library and 
museum, hospitals, medical and 
nautical schools, an observatory, 
theatres, and bull-ring. A watch 
tower, the Torre del Vigia, stands 
in the centre of the town, and in 
the church of Hanta Catahna is the 


the largest group. When, after 
a short time, the Duma was dis- 
solved they adjourned to Viborg 
(Viipuri), where they issued a 
manifesto calling for passive resist- 
ance until the Duma was restored 
but met with no response. 

In the 3rd Duma, 1907, they 
acted as a parliamentary opposi- 
tion, and in the fourth, 1014-17, 
they joined a bloc, composed of all 
Russian parties except the extreme 
Right, the object of which was the 
strenuous prosecution of the war. 
After the Revolution, in wffiich 
they took a leading part with 
Miliukov as their leader, they held 
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salt. Among its famous places are 
Cadiz, the capital ; Jerez, Gib- 
raltar, and Algeciras, and Cape 
Trafalgar. Pop. (1954) 755,833. 

Cadiz (Phocn. Agadir, Lat. 
Gades). Seaport of S.W. Spain. 
The capital of the prov. of Cadiz, 
it stands at the 


end of a narrow 
isthmus project- 
ing 5 m. into 
the Bay of Cadiz, 
95 m. by rly. 
S. of Seville. 
Approached by 
a single railway 
and one road, it 



Cadiz arms 



Cadiz. Plan of this Spanish seaport, one of the oldest maritime cities in the world 


picture on which Murillo was en- 
gaged when ho met his death. 
I'hore m trade in sherry, olives, salt, 
and fruit. Pop. (1954) 105,366. 

Founded by the Phoenicians, 
traditionally about 1100 b.c., 

Agadir was by the 7th century b.c. 
a famous mart for tin, silver, and 
amber. The Carthaginians occu- 
pied it about 501. Hamilcar, 
Hannibal, and the Scipios fitted 
out fleets and armies here. Pompey 
and Caesar disputed its possession. 
In 49 B.c. it acquired full rights of 
Roman citizenship, and retained 
its high commercial importance 
throughout antiquity. Sung by 
Latin poets, its amenities, cookery 
and dancing-girls were famous in 
Roman times ; its fish and pre- 
served meats were celebrated in 
Athena in the 4th century B.c., 
and in Romo in the 2nd century 
A.D. Yet in the Middle Ages, 
Cadiz, the Jezirai-Kadis of the 
Arabs, disappeared from the pages 
of history. When Alphonso X of 
Castile captured it in 1262, he had 
almost wholly to repeoplc it, and 
its new prosperity did not begin 
until the discovery of America. 
Attacked by corsairs, sacked by 
the English, besieged by the 
French, it yet recovered so that in 
1765 it rivalled London in wealth, 
but wars and the loss of the Span- 
ish- American colonies again ruined 
it. Its trade was still further de- 
pressed by the competition of Gib- 
raltar and Seville. At Cadiz in 
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Cadiz, Spain. 


View o! the 
towers of 


Atlantic water front ; in the background are the 
the new (18th century) cathedral 


(iOO-6^ F. (320-0° 0.). In hard- 
ness it comes between gold and 
tin. It may be drawn into tine W’ire 
and hammered into thin leaves. It 
is silvery-white with a bluish tinge, 
has a compact, fibrous texture, 
strong lustre, and will take a high 
polish. In appearance it is similar 
to tin and has a similar crystalline 
structure, causing it to give out 
the same peculiar crackling noise 
when a strip or rod of it is bent. 
Heated in air, it burns quickly, 
giving off browm fumes of the 
oxide. It dissolves in hj'drochloric 
and sulphuric acids, and is readily 

attacked by nitrie acid. 

Tf. in na flip 


VI Q 


1812 the first liberal constitution 
of Spain was promulgated. The 
city was taken by Gen. Franco's 
troops at the outbreak of tbe civil 
war in 193(>. 

Cadiz, Expeditions against. 
Owing to its position in the Kith 
and 17th centuries as iho chief 
harbour of the Spanish flei^t, this 
port was several times attacked by 
the English. On April 10, lb87, 
just as the Armada was about to 
sail, Sir Francis Drake’s fleet 
entered it. He destroyed by fire or 
otherwise 33 ivaiting Spanish wair- 
sbips, and carried off four others 
that were filled with provisions. 
In June, 159(), the feat was re- 
peated with even greater success. 
The English fleet under Sir Charles 
Howard and the earl of Essex, with 
Sir Walter Raleigh as their chief 
officer, sailed in and seized two 
ships, the others being di'stroyed 
by the Spaniards before the Eng- 
lish could reach them. Tlie town 
was then taken by assault, but the 
proposal to hold it as an English 
possession being abandoned, the 
invaders started a disastrous fire 
in it and left. This operation 
practically ended Elizabeth’s long 
struggle with Spain. 

In Oct., 1625, Cadiz was attacked 
by a fleet led by Edward Cecil, 
Viscount Wimbledon, The Spanish 
ships wore driven after a fight into 
the inner harbour, but the Span- 
iards succeeded in repelling a 
further attack, while the troops 
who had disembarked were over- 
come by the supplies of drink they 
found. The garrison having been 
strengthened, the English gave up 
the idea of a siege and withdrew. 

The next operation took place 
during the war of the Spanish 
Succession. In July, 1702, a large 
fleet, English and Dutch combined, 
sailed from Spithead under Sir 
George Rooke, the accompanying 
troops being led by the duke of 
Ormonde. It arrived before the 
port, but Rooke declined to attack 


the town, though one or two 
adjacent places were plundered. 

Cadiz was closely wuitched by 
the British during the Napoleonic 
wuirs. It was blockaded at times, 
while in Oct., 1800, an attempt to 
seize it was abandoned on the nows 
that the plague was raging in the 
towm. After the Spaniards bad 
become the allies of Britain it w-as 
besieged in vain by the Froneb 
betw'een 1810 and 1812. An engage- 
ment at sea between the French 
and the Spaniards on duly 20, 
1640, is soinetimes called the battle 
of Cadiz. In it the Spaniards were 
badly defeated. 

Cadiz, Bay oe. Inlet of the At- 
lantic on the S.W. coast of Spain. 
It is divided into an inner and an 
outer bay, and has a breadth of 7 
m. At thV point of the peninsula to 
the S.W. is the city of Cadiz, and at 
the N. entrance stands the town of 
Rota. La Carraca, on the E- shore 
of the inner hay, contains an 
arsenal and shipbuilding yards. 

Cadma>n, 8amxjel Parkes 
(1864-1936). American clergyman. 
Born at Wellington, Shropshire, 
England, Dec- 18, 1864, and 

educated at London university, he 
subsequently went to America. 
He was pastor of the Metropolitan 
Temple, New York, 1895-1901 , 
going from there to the Central 
Congregational church, Brooklyn. 
He was an ardent supporter of the 
Y.M.C.A. He was president of 
the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, 1924-28, and 
radio minister of the council from 
then until his death, July 12, 1936. 
His published works include 
Charles Darwin and Other English 
Thinkers, 1911 ; The Parables of 
Jesus, 1931. 

Cadmium (Gr. cadmeia, ore of 
zinc). Metallic element, discovered 
by Strohmeyer in 1817. Its chemi- 
cal symbol is Cd, atomic number 
48, atomic weight 112*41; its 
specific gravity, cast 8*62, and 
rolled 8*69 ; and its melting point 


mineral greenockite (CdS), but is 
mure commonly found in zinc, 
lead, or copper ores, from which it 
is recovered as a by-product. 
Cadmium is obtained by the dis- 
tillation of zinc ores as a deposit 
of bine powder, which consists of a 
mixture of the metal and its oxide. 
The cadmium is then separated 
from the remaining zinc by re- 
peated distillation or by electroly- 
sis, using a solution of a soluble 
cadmium salt, either the chloride 
or the sulphate. Cadmium is used 
as an electro- deposited rust-proof 
coating on steel, and cadmium- 
base alloys containing silver and 
copper have been developed for 
bearing purposes. Cadmium is 
also a constituent of brazing sol- 
ders, soft solders, and fusible 
alloys, and large tonnages are used 
as a 1 p.c. cadmium-copper alloy 
for trolley wires, the cadmium 
increasing*^ the strength of copper 
without substantially reducing its 
conductivity for electricity. 

Cadmium, marketed in small 
sticks of metal, or as a yellow 
powder (the sulphide), is also used 
for the preparation of yellow and 
red pigments for calico printing and 
for the colouring of fancy ^ soaps 
and porcelain ; while it furnishes a 
brilliant and permanent yellow 
favoured by artists. 

Cadmus. In Greek legend, son 
of Agenor, king of Phoenicia. When 
his sister Euro pa was abducted by 
Zeus, Cadmus w*as sent by his 
father in search of her. After a long 
and unavailing search Cadmus 
consulted the oracle of Delphi, 
which bade him follow a cow which 
he should find, and build a city on 
the spot where she lay down. The 
cow halted in Boeotla, and Cad- 
mus, in endeavouring to get water 
from a spring for a thanksgiving 
sacrifice, came into conflict with 
the dragon that guarded it. With 
the help of Athena he overcame 
the monster, and on the advice of 
the goddess sowed its teeth in the 
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ground. A crop of armed men 
called Sparti (sown) sprang up, 
who fought until only five were 
left, who helped Cadmus to build 
the city of Thebes. 

Cadmus married Harmonia, 
daughter of Aphrodite, but owing 
to the persecution of Hera, wife of 
Zeus, he and his wife were forced to 
leave Thebes. Begging the gods to 
remove them from the w’orld, they 
were changed by Zeus into serpents 
and placed in Elysium. Cadmus 
was said to have introduced the 
Phoenician alphabet and other 
useful inventions into Greece. 

CadogaU) Earl. English title 
borne since 1800 by a family of 
Irish descent. The 1st earl, an 
able soldier, was made a baron and 
in 1718 an earl. On his death the 
earldom became extinct, but the 
barony was inherited by his 
brother. The latter’s son was made 
Viscount Chelsea and Earl Cadogan 
in 1800. The 2nd baron, previously 
Gen. Charles Cadogan (1691-1776), 
married the daughter of Sir Hans 
Sloane, and thus brought into the 
family the valuable estates in 
Chelsea. An eldest son is known as 
Viscount Chelsea. William, 7th 
earl, was born in 1914 and suc- 
ceeded his father in 1933. Pron. 
Ca-dug'-gan. 

Cadogan, William Cadogan, 
1st Earl (1675-1726). British 
soldier. Bom in Dublin, he 
entered the army of William III. 
He served under Marlborough and 
waspresent at Blenheim, Ramillies, 
and other battles. He discharged 
his duties as quartermaster-general 
1706-11 with singular ability, and 
was one of the best staff officers 
the British army ever had. To 
Cadogan was chiefly due the 
defeat of the Jacobite rising in 
Scotland in 1715, and he was 
raised to the peerage the following 
year, and made an earl 1718. Ho 
was M.P. for Woodstock, 1705-16, 
and British minister in Holland, 
1714-19. He died at Kensington, 
July 17, 1726, and was buried in 
Henry VH’s chapel, Westminster. 

Cadogan, George Henry 
Cadogan, 6th Earl (1840-1915). 
British politician. Son of the 
4th earl, and great-nephew of the 
1st duke of Wellington, he was 
bom May 12, 1840, and educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford. Elected 
Conservative M.P. for Bath, 1873, 
he succeeded to the peerage in 
that year and was under-seoretary 
for war 1875-78 ; for the colonies, 
1878-80 ; lord privy seal, 1886-92 ; 
and lord -lieutenant of Ireland, 
1895-1902. His estates in Chelsea, 
of which he became the first 
mayor in 1900, made him one of 


the largest ground landlords in 
London. He died March 6, 1915. 

Cadogan, Sir Alexander 
George Montagu (b. 1884). 

British diplomatist. Youngest son 
of the 5th Earl 
Cadogan, he 
was born Nov. 

25, 1884, and 
was educated 
at Eton and 
Oxford. At- 
tache at Con- 
st ant inople. 

1909, and at 
the foreign of- Sir Alexan der Cadogan 
6ce, 1912 and B"*'*!* diplomatist 

1914, he did special work in con- 
nexion with the League of Nations 
after the First Great War. Minister 
to China 1933-35, he became am- 



bassador to that country, 1935-36. 
He was deputy under-.secrctary of 
state for foreign affairs, 1936-37 
permanent under-secretary, 1938- 
46. Created K.C.B., 1941, he was 
permanent representative of the 
U.K. on the security council of 
the United Nations, 1946-50. Ho 
was given the O.M. in 1951. 

Cadogan Square. A London 
square. S. of Hams Place and W. 
of Pavilion Road, it was laid out in 
1882-83. It contains some fine 
houses with noteworthy porticoes. 
With Lennox Gardens it covers the 
site of Prince’s Cricket Club and 
The Pavilion, an ornamental man- 
sion built by H. Holland, the archi- 
tect of Hans Town, as this part of 
Chelsea used to be called, with 
grounds laid out by “ Capability ” 
Brown. It forms part of the 
London estate of Earl Cadogan. 

Cadorua, Count Luigi (1850- 
1928). Italian soldier. The son of 
Count Raffaele Gadorha, the leader 

of the Italian 
army that in- 
vadecl the pa- 

ISi P^^ states in 

PI 1870, he was 

born at Pal- 
lanza, Sept. 4, 
1850. Educa- 
ted at the mili- 
tary school, 
Turin, he en- 
tered the Ital- 
ian army in 
1868. When Italy, in May, 1915, 
entered the Frst Great War, 
Cadorna, appointed C.-in-C., held 
that position until immediately 
after the battle of Caporetto, 
1917, when he was superseded. 
After representing Italy on the 
military council at Versailles, he 
retired in 1918. He published a 
life of his father, 1922. A marshal 
from 1924, he died Dec. 23, 1928. 



Count Cadorna, 
Italian soldier 

Vandyk 


Cadoudal, Georges (1771- 
1804). French insurgent. Born in 
Morbihan, Jan. 1, 1771, the son of a 
Breton peasant proprietor, he was 
roused by the revolutionary attack 
on the Church to organize a 
counter-revolution in Morbihan in 
1703. On its suppression he joined 
the army of La Vendt^e. returned 
to Morbihan after the defeat of 
Savenay, 1793, and was captured 
by the republicans. He escaped, 
and as leader of the Chouans 
carried on a guerrilla warfare until 
1800, when ho was forced to take 
refuge in England. On his return 
to France, 1803, continuing to plot 
against Bonaparte, ho was cap- 
tured and, refusing to ask pardon, 
was executed in Paris, June 25, 
1804. Chouans. 

Cadoxton. Eccles. district of 
Glamorganshire, Wales. It is 7 m. 
8.W. of Cardiff by rly. Coal and 
iron are worked here. Pop. 6,548. 

Cadre ( 1^’ reneh, frame). Military 
term for the basic organization of 
a unit — the “ skeleton,” which is 
clothed by calling up the rank and 
file on mobilisation. British infan- 
try battalions stationed at home 
are often called cadres, because 
they are unfit to take the field 
until their reserves arc called up. 
flTio headquarters of a division is 
in peace a more framework of 
what it is in war. The term cadre 
is also applied to a squad of 
privates selected for training as 
n.c.o.s. See Army, British. 

Caduceus (Latinised form of 
Gr. knykeion, herald’s staff). In 
Greek mythology, the rod borne by 
Hermes, the messenger of the gods, 
as the symbol of his power. Two 
serpents were (*ntwined round the 



Caduceus. Bronze statue ol Mercury, 
at Florence, holding the caduceus 
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lower end of it. With the caduoeus criticism dates them in the maio 

from the 9th century. These 
paraphrases were translated into 
modern English by B. Thorpe, 

W. Kennedy, 1916. 
Bihhography, Epic of the Fall 
or Man : a Comparative Study of 
Caedmon, Dante, and Milton, S H 
Ourtem, 1890; Caedmon MS.’ of 
Anglo-Saxon Biblical Poetry, ed. 
feir Israel Gollanez, 1027, 

Caen. City of Normandy, 
r ranee. Ft stands on the Orne, 
about 9 m. fr-om its mouth in the 


British armour and infantrv 
crossed the river and estabhshed 
a bridgehead towards the Orne 
river, which withstood several 
sharp counter-attacks. Heavy 
bombardment, in which naval fire 
from H M.SS. Rodney, Roberts, 
and Belfast took part, together 
with heavy air attack by the 
tt.A. r ., was followed on July 8 by 
a British and Canadian three- 
pronged attack, and next day most 
of the town was in Allied hands. 



Caen, Normandy. Left, Abbaye-aux-Hommes, a church founded bv Williftm 
Comueror : nghl. Abbaye-aux-Dames, wh4 VS slUhfly daLSed S 

the fighting' of 1944 


Hermes conducted the souls of the 
dead to Hades. In modern times, 
as the symbol of Mercury, the 
Roman counterpart of Hermes and 
the god of commerce, the caduccua 
is sometimes adopted as the device 
of business houses. 

Cadurci. Name of the inhabi- 
tants of Gallia Aquitanie.a, cele- 
brated for their manufactorii's of 
linen, etc. Their capital was 
Divona, now Oahors {q.v.)y a part 
of which is still known as Lew 
Cadurcas. 

Cadwaladr. The mime of two 
Welsh princes. The first reigned 
over the Britons in Wales in the 
7th century, fought against Oswy 
of Northumbria and other J^nglis'h 
kings, and died in 664. A famous 
figure in Welsh legend, he was later 
regarded as a saint. The second 
Cadwaladr was a prince of the 12th 
century. A son t>f King Gruffyd, 
he passed much of his time in tril)al 
wars and in struggles with his 
brother Owain. At one time a fugi- 
tive in Ireland, he was reinstiat^'d 
by Henry It, 1157, but in U65 
joined with the rest of Wales in 
opposing Hemry’s invasion. He 
died in March, 1172, and is cele- 
brated in the Welsh ehroiucles as 
a patriot. Ho is buried along with 
Owain in Bangor catlualral. 

Caecilian (Lat. caecm, blind). 
Worm-like amphibian belonging to 
the order Gymuophiona. Gaeciliaus 

occur in S. 
Asia and Africa 
and in Central 
and kS. Amer- 
ica. They bur- 
row in the 
ground, and 
Caecilian, a worm- only the larval 
like amphibian stage is passed 

in the water. 

Caecum (Lat. caecm^ blind). 
The beginning of the large intes- 
tine. Into it open the ileum and 
the vermiform appendix [q.v.]. 

Caedmon (d. c. 675). Anglo- 
Saxon poet. According to Bede, he 
was a labourer at S. Hilda’s monas- 
tery at Whitby. Ignorant of song, 
when the harp was passed from 
hand to hand ho withdrew to the 
stable to tend the cattle. While he 
slept he had a vision bidding him 
sing of the Creation, and thus in- 
spired he composed verses, which 
Bede gives in Latin form. Caedmon 
on the advice of S. Hilda became 
a monk at Whitby, whore he died. 

A 10th century MS., now in the 
Bodleian Library, contains a 
series of metrical paraphrases called 
The Caedmon Poems. They were 
discovered by Francis Junius, a 
friend of Milton, in 1655, and later 


English (fiiannel, and is the capital 
of the department of Calvados. 
It is a river port, having good 
acciommodation for ships, and a 
fishing centre. A canal, as well as 
the river, connects it with the 
English Channel. The imports in- 
elude coal and timber, and the 
exports arc atone, iron ore, and the 
agricultural products of Normandy. 
The famous Caon stone is quarried 
in the neighbourhood. 

Caen is chiefly interesting his- 
torically for its connexion with 
William the Conqueror. Here is the 
church of y. liltienjnc, also known 
as the Abbaye-aux-Hommes, 
which he founded as a penance 
and which once contained his 
body. The Abbaye-aux-Dames 
was founded by his wife Matilda. 

Caen proper is on the left hank 
of the Orne ; Vaucelles, a suburb, 
on the right. Pop. (1954) 67,851. 

As the hub of twelve major 
roads, Caen was a key town in the 
Allied invasion of Normandy in 
1944. Its capture was an important 
strategic step, and it was, therefore, 
fiercely defended by the Germans, 
who concentrated all their available 
armour in that sector. Both sides 
suffered heavy casualties in men 
and loss of material before the 
town finally fell to British and 
Canadian units. On June 25 the 
British 2nd army opened an attack 
S.W. of Caen towards the river 
Odon, and drove a salient into the 
enemy positions. Three days later 


Phe heart of Caen was destroyed 
by the ruthlessness of the retreat- 
ing Germans and the weight of 
Allied bombing from the air. The 
14th-century cathedral of S, 
Peter was reduced to a shell. 
The church of S. John and the 
hotel de ville were totally ruined. 
The university, dating from 1436, 
was severely damaged. Restora- 
tion, begun 1948, was completed 
by 1956, much of it in local stone. 
The university was replanned to 
take 3,500 students. 

F.M. Montgomery’s generalship 
at the battle of Caen, which had 
been criticised as over- cautious, 
was described as masterly in Gen. 
Eisenhower’s official report, which 
added that “ every foot of ground 
the enemy lost at Caen was like 
losing 10 miles anywhere else.” 

Caerlaverock. Coast parish of 
Dumfriesshire, Scotland. It stands 
on the river Lochar, 6 m. S.E. of 
Dumfries. On the N. shore of Sol- 
way Firth, near the mouth of the 
Nith, stand the ruins of its old 
castle, for four centuries the seat of 
the Maxwells, earls of Nithsdale. 
Captured by Edward 1 in 1300, it 
was the original of Scott’s Ellan- 
gowan. In the churchyard was 
buried Robert Paterson, the 
character who suggested Scott’s 
Old Mortality. Pop. (1961) 710. 

Caerleon. Urban dist. and 
parish of Monmouthshire, England. 
It is on the river Usk, 2 m. N.E. of 
Newport, on the railway. Here 
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is the Newport co. bor. mental 
hospital. Pop. (1951) 4,711 

Called in Roman times Isca, it 
was the Roman base for the con- 
quest and control of S. Wales. 
The centre of the modern towm 
lies within the Roman legionary 
fortress established c. a.D. 75. 
Just outside the walls is the best- 
preserved Roman amphitheatre in 
Britain, excavated 1926-27 and 
remains of the civilian settlement 
that grew up round the fortress 
Caernarvon. For this to^vn of 
Wales, and Caernarvonshire, see 
Carnarvon ; Carnarvonshire. 

Caerphilly. Urban dist. and 
market town of Glamorganshire, 
Wales. It is on the Rhymney, 
7 m. by rly. N. of Cardiff. It has 
remains of a magnificent castle, 
built by Gilbert de Clare in the 
reign of Edward I, and covering 
30 acres. Captured by Glendower 
in 1403, it came later into posses- 
sion of the earls of Bute who in 
1950 gave it to the nation. Coal- 
mining, iron working, and manu- 
facture of woollens are carried on. 
Caerphilly gives its name to a co. 
constituency. Pop. (1951) 35,194. 

Caerphilly Cheese. A hard- 
pressed whole-milk British cheese. 
It is white, and hard enough to be 
sliced. It is best when eaten as 
soon as cut, which should be about 
a fortnight after manufacture. 

Caesalpiiiia. Genus of ever- 
green trees and shrubs of the family 
Leguminosae. Natives of tropical 

America and 
Asia, they are 
commercially 
important as 
sources of 
dyes — red, 
orange, and 
peach — and 
as tan stuffs. 
Their woods 
arc chiefly 
known by the 
names of the 
supposed 
country of 
Caesalpiaia lutea, their origin, 
leaves and pods Brazil- 

wood, Lima - wood, Nicaragua- 
wood, and Pernambuco- wood, the 
produce of C. hrasiliensu and C. 
echinata — both American species. 
Sappan-wood,rauch used in Britain 
and India for dyeing cotton goods, 
is obtained from the trunks and 
roots of C. sappan, a native of tro- 
pical Asia. The seeds of C. digyna, 
an Indian climber, yield lamp-oil ; 
and in China the pods of several 
species are used instead of soap. 
The genus is named after the 
Italian naturalist Andrea Caesal- 
pinus (1519-1603). See Divi-divi. 



Caesar. Cognomen of the great 
Julian family in ancient Rome, 
which traced its descent back to 
Ju’ius, son of Aeneas. Its most 
famous representative was the 
dictator Gaius Julius Caesar. The 
family name was borne by the em- 
peror Augustus, as the adopted son 
of the dictator, and by later em- 
pferoi’s. who belonged to the family 
by descent or adoption, the last 
being Nero. Their successors, 
while reigning emperors, used the 
name as a title, but from the time 
of Hadrian onwards it was applied 
to the emperor designate. The 
German kaiser and the Russian 
tsar are forms of the word. 

Caesar, Gaius Julius (102-44 
B.C.). Roman soldier and states- 
man. He was born at Rome July 
12, 102 B.C., the 
only son of parents 
who both belonged 
to the old Roman 
aristocracy. 

Through his aunt, 
who had become 
the wife of Gaius 
Marius, he was the 
nephew of that 
great democratic 
leader, and this 
fact doubtless 
influenced Caesar 
in his support of 
the popular party. 

The connexion 
with democracy 
was strengthened 
when, in S3, ho 
married Cornelia, 
daughter of Lucius 
Cinna, upon whom the mantle of 
Marius had descended. 

Caesar displayed no special 
ability in his early years, but with 
the democratic party in power 
started his public career under 
favourable auspices, though the 
restoration of senatorial ascend- 
ancy by Sulla caused a set-back. 
His refusal to divorce his young 
wife at the command of Sulla 
nearly cost him his life. Consider- 
ing the atmosphere of Rome un- 
healthy for him, his family ar- 
ranged for his initiation into mili- 
tary service with the army in Asia 
(81). At the capture of Mitylcno 
in the following year he won the 
civic crown, the Roman equivalent 
of the Victoria Cross, for saving the 
life of a fellow soldier at peril of 
his own. 

Sulla’s death in 78 opened the 
way for a return to Rome, and 
Caesar grasped the opportunity to 
gain some experience in the law 
courts of the capital. To perfect 
himself in oratory ho again jour- 
neyed to the East to study under 



G^aius Julius Caesar : bust in 
the Naples IHIuseum reputed to 
be an authentic portrait 


the famous rhetorician, Apollonius 
Molo of Rhodes. Captured by 
pirates on the sea passage, and 
afterwards ransomed, he made 
good the threat he uttered to his 
captors by returning and having 
thorn all executed. 

After another spell of military 
service in the war with Mithradates 
Caesar returned to Rome and 
plunged into politics in earnest, as 
a consistent supporter of popular 
measures. In 68 he became 
quaestor in Spain, and in 65 curule 
aedile, in which latter office his 
profuse expenditure on the public 
games enhanced his popularity, 
though it brought him to the verge 
of bankruptcy. This period saw the 
rise to power of Pompey, with whom 
in after years Cae.sar was to dis- 
pute the mastery of 
the Roman world, 
though as yet and 
for some time to 
come their relations 
were of the friend- 
liest. His first wife 
having died in 68, 
Caesar in 67 
married Pompeia, 
Pompey’s cousin, 
and when in 65 the 
military situation 
in the East called 
for strong action 
ho warmly sup- 
ported a measure 
for investing Pora- 
pey with extra- 
ordinary powers. 

The extent of 
Caesar’s connexion 
with the conspiracy of Catiline to 
overthrow the republio in 63, a 
conspiracy crushed by the vigorous 
action of the consul Cicero, re- 
mains doubtful. In the senate 
Caesar opposed the execution of 
the conspirators, who in name at 
least belonged to the popular 
party ; but it is improbable that 
there was any substantial con- 
nexion between him and the crowd 
of banlcrupts and desperate adven- 
turers who made up Catiline’s 
following. In 62 Caesar was 
elected to the praetorship, spend- 
ing the following year as governor 
of Farther fcjpain. 

The year 59, during which he 
held the consulship, was a memor- 
able one for Caesar. Making 
common cause with Pompey, he 
formed with him and Marcus 
Crassus, the millionaire, what is 
known as the First Triumvirate, 
the idea being that this powerful 
combination might secure for each 
member certain objects which 
separately they could hardly hope 
to attain. In his capacity as consul 
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Caesar introduced the necessary 
legislation. The senatorial party 
bitterly opposed him, finding a 
convenient tool in the other consul 
for the year, Marcus Bibulus, who 
used all the obsolescent constitu- 
tional machinery of the republic to 
nullify Caesar’s proposals. Caesar, 
however, carried the day, though in 
doing so he undoubtedly, in a 
technical sense, was guilty of over- 
riding the constitution, hor liini- 
self he obtained what he had long 
seen was necessary if he was ever 
to achieve the saino prestige as 
Pompey— a groat military com- 
mand with extensive powers. The 
province of Gaid was allotted to 
him for five years and at a later 
date for five years more. 

At the end of nine years he had 
conquered the whole of Transalpine 
Gaul. In 55 and 54 respectively 
he conducted invasions of Britain. 
Though without permanent mili- 
tary result, those expeditions to 
the" remotest confines of the known 
world made a groat impression 
upon contemporaries. At the end 
of 54 there was a revolt in Gaul 
which reached serious proportions 
in 52, when the Aedui, old allies of 
the Romans, joined the Arverni in 
rebellion and, under Verciugetorix, 
were put dowm only after hard 
fighting, The conduct of tlujsc 
campaigns proved Caesar to be a 
miUtary genius of the highest order. 

Caesar and Pompey 

The progress of Caesar’s suc- 
cesses had been viewed with the 
greatest alarm by his old enemies 
of the senatorial party at Rome, 
whose policy now was to set up 
Pompey as a counterpoise. In 
this they were supported by Cicero, 
who regarded Caesar as a subverter 
of republican institutions, though 
he reluctantly admired his abili- 
ties and personal character. Pom- 
pey, a fine soldier but of no groat 
acuteness of mind, proved pliable 
matenal. It is true that in 55 
the three members of the Triumvir- 
ate had made rearrangements ap- 
parently satisfactory to each mem- 
ber, Caesar securing extension of 
his command until Dec. 30, 49, but 
Pompey was undoubtedly jealous 
of Caesar’s military successes, and 
the death, in 54, of his wife Julia, 
Caesar’s daughter, added to the 
growing estrangement. P’inally the 
defeat and death of Crassus, in his 
disastrous expedition against the 
Parthians in 53, removed the third 
member of the Triumvirate and 
left Pompey and Caesar face to 
face. In the following year Pom- 
pey became definitely identified 
with senatorial interests. Elected 
sole consul for 62, at the end of his 
year of office he received the pro- 
vince of Spain for five years. 


On the other hand, Caesar’s 
period of imperium was coming to 
an end, and he knew that when he 
returned to the status of a private 
citizen and had disbanded his 
armies, his enemies in Rome would 
impeach him for his unconstitu- 
tional acts. Accordingly he de- 
manded the consulship for 48 and, 
not caring to trust himself in Rome, 
further demanded to be absolved 
from the necessity of the personal 
canvasH prescribed by the consti- 
tution. Tliese proposals wore op. 
posed by Pompey and the senate, 
and in the early days of 49 Caesar 
and his troops crossed the Rubicon, 
the dividing line between the pro- 
vinces and Italy proper. 

The CivU War 

The civil war had begun ; jacta 
alea est (the die is cast) were 
Caesar’s own words as he crossed 
the river. After an expedition to 
Spain, where he defeated three of 
Pompey’a lieutenants in six weeks, 
Caesar returned to Rome and had 
himself elected consul for 48, having 
been already appointed dictator. 
Crossing over to Greece, where 
Pompey had collected a large army, 
he routed him utterly at Pharsalus, 
Aug. 9, 48. The defeated general 
fled to Egypt, where he was treach- 
erously murdered. Caesar, who had 
followed him closely, became en- 
tangled in a war in Egypt, and fell 
a victim to the charms of the young 
queen Cleopatra, who is said to 
have bonne him a son, Caesarion. 

After defeating Phamaces, an ally 
of Pompey, in Asia Minor, Aug. 2, 
47 — an easy victory which provoked 
the famous dispatch vem, vidi, vid 
(I came, I saw, I conquered) — 
Caesar, with a brief interval in 
Rome, pas.sed into Africa, there to 
meet and defeat at Xhapsus, in 46, 
a re-collected Pompeian arrny. 
Another victory in the following 
year, at Mimda in Spain, where he 
defeated the two sons of Pompey 
and the remnants of their father’s 
party, ended the civil war. 

Beftnre this last campaign he had 
been able to spend some time in 
Rome putting things in order, and 
the final establishment of peace 
now left him free to continue his 
programme of administrative and 
domestic reforms. Among the 
latter was the reform of the calen- 
dar. Caesar’s position had been 
strengthened by his being ap- 
pointed dictator, in the first in- 
stance for ten years, then, in 45, in 
perpetuity. At the beginning of 
44 he was offered a king’s crown 
by Mark Antony at the festival of 
the Lupercalia, but refused it. 

On his attainment to supreme 
power in Rome, Caesar had sur- 
prised everybody by his clemency 
towards his former foes, but, as 


events showed, this clemency was 
sadly misplaced. The remnants 
of the senatorial party proved irre- 
concilable. Under the leadership 
of Cassius a conspiracy was formed 
against Caesar on the ground that 
he was aiming at a tyranny, and 
the conspiracy was joined by several 
who honestly believed this accu- 
sation, notably Marcus Brutus, a 
personal friend of Caesar. The 
conspirators surrounded their vic- 
tim in the senate house on the Ides 
(15th) of March, 44, and stabbed 
him to death. The blow of Brutus 
provoked from Caesar the words, 
Et tu, Brvte (Even thou, Brutus) ! 

Much controversy has raged 
round the character of Caesar. 
That he treated the old Roman 
constitution with scant respect, 
and that many of his acts were 
illegal is true. But it should be re- 
membered that Rome had outgrown 
its constitution, the machinery of 
which, by the first century b.c., 
had become wholly unsuitable for 
the government of a world empire. 
Caesar’s admirers point to results. 
His conceptions of administration, 
which he himself did not live to 
carry out, were in the main the 
principles upon which his nephew 
Augustus founded the solid fabric 
of the Roman Empire, the most 
enduring political institution ever 
created by man. In the brief 
intervals between incessant fight- 
ing he displayed amazing activity 
in the work of reform, and was un- 
tiring in his efforts on behalf, not 
only of the poorer classes at Rome, 
but also of the provincials so long 
exploited by senatorial nominees. 

Caesar's Famoas Commentaries 

As a man of letters Caesar stands 
in the highest rank. Unfortunately 
the only works that have come 
down to us are his famous com- 
mentaries on the Gallic war and on 
the Civil war, which are models of 
simple and clear writing. Ancient 
testimony is unanimous that he 
was a consummate orator, second 
only to Cioero. Apart from his 
morals, which probably were those 
of the times in which he lived, 
Caesar’s personal character had 
many great traits. He was straight- 
forward, honest, and a loyal friend, 
and towards his enemies he be- 
haved with a magnanimity which 
was centuries in advance of the 
spirit of his age. 

Bibliography. Ancient Britain 
and the Invasions of Julius Caesar, 
T. R. E. Holmes, 1907 ; Caesar’s 
Conquest of Gaul, ed. Holmes, 
1911 ; Annals of Caesar, E. G. 
Sihler, 1911 ; Lives, J. Buchan, 
1932; G. Ferrers, 1932; C6aar, J. 
Carcopino, 1936. 

For the play by William Shake- 
speare about this Roman soldier, 
see Julius Caesar. 
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Caesar, Sir Julius (1558- 
1636). English judge. He was a 
son of an Italian doctor, Cesare 
Adelmare, who was physician to 
Mary I and Elizabeth I, and whose 
children adopted the anglicised 
form of their father’s name. Born 
at Tottenham, and educated at- 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, he was 
called to the bar in 1580. He 
became judge of the Admiralty 
court in 1584, a knight in 1603. 
chancellor of the exchequer in 1 606. 
and master of the rolls in 1614. 
Eamous for his bounties, and incor- 
ruptible, he died April 18, 1636, 
and is buried in Great S. Helen’s 
church, Bishopsgate, London. 

Caesar and Cleopatra. Pseu- 
do-historical drama by Bernard 
Shaw, produced Nov. 25, 1907, at 
the Savoy Theatre, London, hav- 
ing previously been staged at New- 
castle (1899) and at Leeds. It con- 
sists mainly of a series of discourses 
on politics, imperialism, and con- 
vention which Caesar, in the 
character of a Fabian superman, 
delivers to Britannus, a model of 
British propriety, and to Cleo- 
patra, whom the dramatist repre- 
sents as a coquettish and cruel 
minx of sixteen. The play was 
published in 1901. A film of the 
play was made by Gabriel Pascal, 
starring Claude Rains and Vivien 
Leigh, and shovra in 1945. 

Caesarea. Ancient name of 
Kaisari (g'.v.), a town of Turkey- 
in-Asia. Formerly Mazaca, the 
capital of Cappadocia, it was 
named Caesarea when it became 
Roman in a.d. IS. Some traces 
of the old city remain. 

Caesarea. Ancient name of a 
small seaport of Palestine founded 
by Herod, 13 B.c., on the site of an 
earlier city. For the Israeli town 
on the same site, see Qisaraya. 

Caesarea Pliilippi. Ancient 
city of Palestine. It stands at the 
foot of Mt. Hermon, near one 
source of the Jordan. The ancient 
Panias (mod. Banias), so called 
from its worship of Pan, it was re- 
founded by Philip the Tetrarch, 
who built here a temple to Caesar 
Augustus. There are but few re- 
mains of the ancient city. 

Caesarian Section. Removal 
of an infant from the body of the 
mother by opening the abdomen 
and cutting open the uterus. The 
term is derived from the tradition 
that Julius Caesar was thus de- 
livered. The operation is performed 
in cases where the mother has died 
but it is believed that the infant 
is still living, and in certain cases 
where, owing to disease or obstruc- 
tion of the natural passages, the 
operation affords the best hope of 


saving the lives of mother and 
infant. 8ee Obstetrics ; Surgery. 

Caesarion (47-30 b.c.). Sup- 
posed son of Julius Caesar by 
Cleopatra, originally called Ptole- 
maeus. He was executed by order 
of Augustus after her death. 

Caesar’s Camp. Popular name 
frequently given to earthworks in 
S. England. These earthworks are 
almost invariably pre- Roman in 
origin, and their round or oval 
plan is very different from the 
rectangular outline of the typical 
Roman camp. Coins and other 
objects show that some of the 
sites were not at once deserted in 
the Romano-British period {e.g. 
at Holwood Hill, Kent, and at 
Aldershot and Crondall, Hamp- 
vshire). The hill-fort on St. George’s 
Hill, Wey bridge, is incorrectly 
associated with Caesar’s passage 
of the Thames. 

Caesium (Lat. caeslus, bluish 
grey). Rare metallic element. Its 
chemical symbol is Cs, atomic 
number 55, atomic weight, 132*91 ; 
boiling point 670° C. ; specific 
gravity at 15® C. (59® F.), 1*87 
melting point 28*45° C. or 83‘2° F. 
It w'as first recognized by Bunsen 
and Kirchhoff about 1860, when 
examining the waters of Durk- 
heim, Bavaria, by the aid of the 
spectroscope, which revealed its 
presence by certain bluish grey 
lines. Caesium was the first now 
element to be discovered by the 
aid of that instrument, but for 
many years it remained unisolated 
as a metal, and appeared only as 
the oxide. It is silvery white in 
colour and soft at ordinary tem- 
peratures. It is the most electro- 
positive of known metals. 

Though extremely rare, caesium 
is widely distributed. It occurs in 
association with lithia and rubi- 
dium in the mineral lepidolite, and 
with rubidium in petalitc, the 
former being found in Maine, 
U.S.A., and the latter in the waste 
concentrated waters of the Nau- 
heim salt works, Germany ; in the 
ash of seaweed and of the tea, to- 
bacco, and some other plants, and 
in carnaUite, one of the products of 
the German potash mines. It is 
also found free from rubidium in the 
rare mineral pollux, or aluminium 
sodium silicate, which occurs in the 
island of Elba, at Yorke, Australia, 
and at Frankenhauaen, Germany. 

Caesium is extracted from its 
ores by the action of either mag- 
nesium or calcium on caesium 
chloride or carbonate, hydrogen 
being employed to provide a non- 
oxidising atmosphere. It is puri- 
fied by electrolysis of caesium 
cyanide solutions. It is used in the 


production of thermionic valves 
and photoelectric cells, the caesium 
cell being many times more sensi- 
tive than the hydrogenated potas- 
sium cell formerly used. 

Caesura (Lat., cutting). Metri- 
cal pause or rest in a verse, some- 
time.s combined with a grammati- 
cal pause. In heroic verse especi- 
ally its place can be varied to 
heighten effect and to avoid mono- 
tony of rhythm. Pope placed the 
caesura at the end of the second 
foot with such regularity that Haz- 
litt compared the effect to that of 
a rocking-horse. Milton varies the 
situation of the caesura from the 
end of the first to the end of the 
fourth foot. In the following pas- 
sage from Comus it occurs at a 
dilferent point in each lines : 

But to m.v tank. I Noptune, besides thesway 
Of every salt tloou | and each ebbing stream, 
Took in, | by lot ’twKt high and nether Jove. 
Tmponal rule of all the sea-girt isles 1 
That like to rich and various gems | inlay 
The uiia(lonu'>ci bosom | of the deep. 

See Blanlv ’V''(‘rse. 

Caf^ (Fr., coffee). Word used 
in France also for a place of enter- 
tainment where coffee and other 
refreshments are served. Coffee 
was brought into fashion by the 
ambassador of the sultan to 
Louis XIV in 1669. The first 
caf6 in France was opened at 
Marseilles in 1671 ; it was followed 
in Paris in 1686 by the famous 
Oafd Procope with its elaborate 
setting of mirrors and chandeliers. 
Voltaire often sat at its marble 
tables. Cafds became more or 
less clubs whore people gathered 
generally to argue, sometimes to 
conspire. Montesquieu wrote in 
1721 : “ They are dangerous for 
the future of France because cus- 
tomers got their brains intoxicated 
with the coffee they drink.” At 
the Caf6 do Foy, Camille Desmou- 
lins proclaimed the Revolution. 

The word was introduced into 
Great Britain late in the 19th 
century, and came to denote any 
place of refreshment serving only 
non-alcoholic beverages. 

A 20th-century development, 
originating like its name in the 
U.iS.A., is the cafeteria, of which 
the distinguishing feature is that 
the customer collects and pays for 
his meal at a service counter.^ It 
was introduced into Great Britain 
in the late 1920a. 

Caffeine. Alkaloid prepared 
from the dried leaves of Camellia 
thea (tea) and certain other plants, 
or synthetically from theobro- 
mine. Caffeine stimulates the mus- 
cles of the heart, and increases the 
rate of the heart-beat, thus form- 
ing a useful drug in certain forms 
of heart-disease ; it increases^ the 
fiow of the urine, acts as a stimu- 
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Cagliari, Sardinia. General new from the harbour. Dominating the town are 
the castle and the 16 th century university buildings 


lant to the nervous system, and 
it was formerly used in treating 
dropsy. In small doses it increases 
the power of pain-easing drugs. 
The dose of caffeine is 1 to 5 grs., 
of citrate of caffeine 2 to 10 grs., 
and of effervescing citrate of 
caffeine 60 to 120 grs. 

Cagayan. Province of N. Luzon, 
Philippine Islands. Well watered 
and fertile in the plains, and 
wooded on the mountains, it has an 
area of 5,052 sq. m., and produces 
fine tobacco and timber. It con- 
tains the Rio Grande de Cagayan. 
Capital, Tuguegarao. 

Cage (Fr., from Lat. cavea). 
Word with various meanings. 

(1) Commonly a receptacle for the 
enclosure of birds or animals, con- 
structed with wires or bars to pro- 
vide open spaces for air and light ; 

(2) as applied to mining, a frame- 
work fitted with platforms for 
receiving miners and trucks during 
their ascent or descent in mine 
shafts ; (3) a skeleton framework 
for limiting the movement of a 
ball valve as, e.g., in the feed pipe 
of a locomotive boiler ; (4) a cup 
having a glass bottom and cover, 
between which is a drop of water 
containing animalcules to be ex- 
amined under a microscope ; (6) 
old Chinese form of punishment 
consisting of a wooden cage so 
constructed that the prisoner 
must either suspend himself by 
the neck to relievo his toes, or 
stand on his toes to relieve his 
neck ; thus situated the victim 
is left to starve ; (6) in both Great 
Wars, a barbed- wire enclosure in 
which prisoners-of-war were in- 
carcerated. 

Cage Birds. Term used for 
birds kept in wire cages. The 
practice is an old one, and has 
been the subject of much con- 
troversy on sentimental grounds. 
To many minds there is something 
highly objectionable in depriving 
of their liberty highly organized 
creatures fitted by nature for the 
widest freedom — that of the air — 
and their captivity under condi- 
tions where they cannot even 
indulge in flight of a few yards 
appears to be brutal. 

As a result of such sentiments, 
the keeping of British wild birds 
in cages was forbidden in Great 
Britain by an act of 1933, and only 
birds reared in captivity may be 
caged in that country. Such a 
species is the canary, for genera- 
tions bred commercially in captiv- 
ity, and enjoying great popularity 
on account of its song. The 
cage should be as roomy as pos- 
sible, ^ kept free from parasites, 
supplied with convenient perches 


and fresh food and water. It 
should be hung where it will be 
free from draughts. 

Cagli. City of Italy, in the 
prov. of Pesaro e Urbino, 18 ni. S. 
of Urbino. An historic place, and 
the seat of a bishop, it has a 
citadel and remains of an older city, 
while near by are numerous relics 
and ruins of great age. Silk is 
manufactured. Pop. (1951)12,564. 

Cagliari, Province of Sardinia, 
Italy. Comprising the S. half of 
t he island, it has an area of 5,179 
sq. m., and contains the capital, 
Cagliari. Pop. (1951) 664,685. 

Cagliari (anc. Caralea). City 
of Italy, capital of Sardinia and of 
Cagliari prov. Finely situated in 
the middle of the S. coast, it is con- 
nected by rly. with the chief towns 
in the island. The old town lies on 
a hill 300 ft. high, and the more 
modern one stretches to the sea, 
with lagoons on either side. Its 
cat.hedral dates from the 13th 
century and the university was 
founded in 1626. It has a Phoeni- 
oo-Roman necropolis, Roman am- 
phitheatre, Punic and Roman 
tombs, and other ancient remains. 

Cagliari is a centre of the mining 
industry. Its well-protected har- 
bour can accommodate vessels 
having a draught of 25 ft. It 
exports wines, salt, lead, and zinc, 
and is noted for its sweet cakes 
and gold and silver ornaments. 
Pop. (1951) 141,573. 

Founded by the Phoenicians, 
Cagliari was a Carthaginian 
stronghold in the 6th century 
B.O., and passed to Rome 300 
years later. Captured by the 
Goths, A.D. 456, by the Saracens, 
720, and by the Pisans and 
Genoese in the 1 1th century, then 
by Venetians and Aragonese in 
1326, in 1640 it was attacked by 
the Turks, and in 1708 bom- 
barded by the British. During 
the Second Great War the Italian 
government developed an im- 
portant seaplane base here which. 


with the harbour and airfield, be- 
came a target for Allied bombers 
from Feb. 3, 1943. In anticipa- 
tion of a possible, but unrealized. 
Allied landing, civilians were 
evacuated from Cagliari in May. 
When Italy surrendered in Sept., 
the Allies gained control of the 
city’s facilities. Pron. Cal-ye-ar-ee. 
■See Mediterranean ; Sardinia. 

Cagliari, Gulf of. Wide bay 
on the S. coast of Sardinia. It is 
bounded E. by Cape Carbonara 
and W. by Cape Spartivento, and 
at its head is the city of Cagliari. 

Caglietri, Paolo. Name of the 
Italian painter better known as 
Paul or Paolo Veronese (g.v.). 

Cagliostro, Coitnt Alessan- 
dro (1743-95). Italian charlatan, 
whose real name was Giuseppe 
Balsamo. Born of poor parents 
at Palermo, June 2, 1743, he 
acquired a smattering of chemis- 
try and medicine as assistant to 
the apothecary of the monastery 
of Caltagirone. Leaving Sicily in 
1769, he gained some knowledge of 
occultism in Greece, Egypt, Asia, 
and Malta. 

From Rome, where he married 
the beautiful Lorenza Feliciani, 
he set out with his wife on a tour 
through Europe, fleecing fashion- 
able society as an adept in medi- 
cine, alchemy, and the cabalistic 
and necromantic arts, and as a 
vendor of love philtres and elixirs 
of youth. In 1785 he became in- 
volved in the affair of the Diamond 
Necklace (g'.v.) and was imprisoned 
in the Bastille. After his release 
he came to London, and, proceed- 
ing later to Rome, was condemned 
to death in 1789 for establishing 
an Egyptian order of freemasonry. 
The sentence was commuted to 
life imprisonment in the fortress 
of San Leone, where he died 
Aug. 26, 1795. 

Cagney, James (b. 1904). 

American stage and screen actor. 
Bom in New York July 17, 1904, 
he attended Columbia university. 




He appeared on the stage 1920 
and entered films 1930. At first 
he specialised in “ tough ” but 
not unsympathetic characters, 
early films including Larceny 
Lane and The Crowd Roars. His 
portrayal of Bottom in Rein- 
hardt’s film of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, 1936, was an 
original conception. His work in 
City for Conquest, 1941, Yankee 
Doodle Dandy; 1943, Johnny 
Vagabond, 1944, and White Heat, 
1949, was very highly praised. 

Cagots. The French name for 
scattered groups of people in- 
habiting parts of the Western 
Pyrenees and Brittany. In the 
Middle Ages they were confined 
t'o separate cagoterieSy like the 
Jewish ghettos, and in church 
they were segregated from the 
general community. Popular tra- 
dition regarded them as heretic 
descendants of Gothic marauders 
(5th century), and their fair 
colouring suggests Teutonic an- 
cestry. They are no longer ostra- 
cised, and have long outlived any 
tendency to the leprosy or cre- 
tinism that may once have 
occasioned their social isolation. 

Cagoule, La (Fr., the hood). 
French secret political organiza- 
tion. In 1936 when, under the 
guise of the “ popular front,” the 
Communists seemed to be leading 
France, an engineer belonging to 
the corps of naval constructors, 
Eugene Deloncle, decided with 
some friends to create a secret 
party, Le Parti National Revolu- 
tionnaire et Social. Fifteen months 
later he formed Le Comite Secret 
d’ Action Rovolutionnaire, called 
in mockery “ la cagoule,” as hiding 
under the hood of secrecy ; its 
members (who were armed) were 
referred to as cagoulards. Their 
professed aims w'ere to overthrow 
parliamentary democracy, create 
a strong govt., and restore the 
monarchy. On Sept. 1 1 , 1 937, they 
blew up two houses in Pari.s. Some 


Caha. Mountain range of Ire- 
land, extending along the borders 
of cos. Cork and KetT}^ and be- 
tween the estuary of Ken mare 
river and Bantry Bay for about 
11 m. in a N.E. to S.W. direction. 
It encloses a large number of small 
lakes ; Hungry Hill, 2,251 ft., is 
the culminating height. 

Cahir (stone fort). Parish and 
market town of co. Tipperary, })ro- 
vrince of Munster, Irish Republic. 
It .stands on the Suir, 10 m. W. of 
Clonmel. It has flour mills, and 
a large trade in corn and agricul- 
tural produce. Cahir Castle, on a 
rock in the Suir, was fouiuled in 
the early 12th century. Market 
day, Fri. Pop. (1951 )‘ 3,972. 

Cahu, Sir Julten (d. 1944). 
British sportsman. As a young man 
he made a fortune in S. African 
mining venturo.s. Ho became 
well known in England, not only 
on account of his great wealth, 
but as a cricket enthusiast. He 
captained cricket teams which 
toured Jamaica, 1929, Argentina, 
1930, Denmark and Jutland, 
1932, Canada, the U.S.A., and 
Bermuda, 1933, Ceylon and Singa- 
pore, 1937, New Zealand, 1939. 
He died Sept. 26, 1944. 

Cahors. City of France, the 
capital of the department of Lot. 
It stands on a peninsula formed 
by the river Lot, 70 m. N. of J’ou- 
louse, on the rly. to Limoges. 9910 
cathedral, in the RomaneHi|ue- 
Byzantine style, was begun in the 
11th century. Other buildings are 
the church of S. Urcisse, remains 
of the palace of Pope John XXII, 
a native of Cahors, and the Barba- 
cane of the 15th century. 

There are an old town and a ruiw 
town divided by a boulevard, and 
the suburbs of St. (k'orges and 
Cabessut, connected with the city 
proper by three bridges. The* ol'd 
town has picturesque old houK(*s 
and narrow streets ; in tlu* new 
town arc sepiares and spacious 


roadways. There is a public 
library, and the chateau, or logis 
dn Roi is now used as a prison 
Industries include tanning and 
the making of paper, woollei 
goods, and agricultural imple- 
ments. Pop. (1954) 15,380. 

Cahors existed in Roman times 
as the capital of the Cadurei {q v ) 
and part of the town is still known 
as Les C^adurcas. It was made a 
bishopric in the 3rd century. In 
the Middle Ages it was the capital 
of Quercy (corruption of Cadurei), 
a banking centre occupied by Lom- 
bard bankers, and a flourishing 
market for wine. Its university 
founded by ?o])e John XVII, was 
amalgamated with that of Toulouse 
m 1751. Henry IV, to whom the 
town had olforod resistance, took 
away from the edtizens their right 
to hold a wine market, and its 
prosperity declined. L6on Gam- 
hetta was born here. 

Cahuecite. Blasting explosive 
of the gunpowder type invented 
about 1875 by R. Cahiic. It was 
manufactured at Dartford, Kent, 
and placed on the market under 
the names of carboazotine and 
safety blasting powder. It is 
marketed in the form of cartridges. 
See Explosives ; Gunpowder. 

Caiaphas, Joseph. Jewish 
high priest. The son-in-law of 
Annas, he was high priest at 
.Jerusalem during the year of the 
trial of ,J(\sus. Belonging to the 
priestly ord(*r of th(^ 8arlducees, 
ho figures thrice in the N.T. : 
after the raising of Jjazarus (John 
11); at the triad and condemnation 
of Jesns (Matt. 26) ; and in the 
examination of Boter and John 
(Acts 4). Tradition says he be- 
eamo a (diristian. 

Caibarien. Town and harbour 
of N. Cuba, in vSanta Clara prov. 
It exports sugar and sponges. 

Caicos and Turks Islands. 
Small grouj) of the l^ahamas. 
Situated about 100 m. N. of Haiti, 


were arrested. In the Second 
Great War they were sent to the 
front. Deloncle and many others 
were killed The trial of the cagou- 
lards ended only on Oct. 27, 1948 
with prison sentences. 

Caguas. Town of Puerto Rico. 
It is 22 m. S. by E. of San Juan. 
Its industries are concerned with 
tobacco, rum, and sugar-cane ; it 
also makes furniture and is the 
centre of a dairy-farming district. 
According to tradition, it was 
founded by Ponce de Leon c. 1510 ; 
it was chartered in 1775 as San 
Sebastian, was renamed after an 
Indian chief, and became a city in 
1894. Pop. (1950) 33,759. 
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Cain. Lord L 
remarkable tor 


Lord Leigliton’s drawing ot Cain and * Abel, 
able tor the dramatic movement ot the figure 


the father of J uhal and Tubal-cain. 
Cain is the name of a city of 
Hebron (Josh. 15). 

Caine, Sir (Thomas Henry) 
Hall (1853-1931). British novelist. 
Born at Runcorn, Cheshire, May 14, 
1853, he w^as 
educated at 
Liverpool ele- 
mentary school, 
and spent part 
of his early 
boyhood in the 
Isle of Man, of 
which his 
father was a 
native. At 14 ^ i i f 

he became 
clerk to a Russell 

Liverpool ar- 
chitect; then, although he found 
himself interested in literature, 
until 1881 he worked for a builder. 
In 1879 he gave a lecture in Liver- 
pool on D. G. Rossetti, which led 
to a correspondence with that 
author, and, in 1881, to a secretarial 
post with him for a few months. 

Caine worked in London for 


.^Urv^ 


Russell 


French politician. Born at Lc Cailletet, Louis Paul (1832- Caine worked in London for 
Mans and trained as a lawyer, he 1913). French scientist. Born at several years on miscellaneous 
entered the government service (Miatillon-sur-Heinc, Sept. 21, 1832, journalism for the Liverpool 
and was made inspecitor of litiauees he bcemne head of his fathers Mercury, published his first novel, 
ill 1888. Ten years biter lu' was ironworks, but is ehiofly famous The Shadow of a Crime, in 1885, 
elected deputy 'for Sarthe, retain- for his work cm the liquefaction of and followed this with (among 
ing the seat until 1919. Minister gases. He liquefied oxygen in others) The Deemster, 1887, The 
of finance in four miaistries, 1899- 1 877 and later hydrogen, nitrogen, Manxman, 1894, The Prodigal bon, 

1902, 1906-08, 1911, and 1913-14, and air. He died Jan. 5, 1913. 1904, and The Woman Thou 

he was prime minister in 1911-12. Caiman or Cayman. Group of Gavest Me, 1913, aU set m a Marix 
He resigned in Mardi, 1914, aft(‘r a-lligators found in Central and S. background. Hp^ent to hve m 
publication of (laniaging letters he America. Of the five known the island, which he made is 
had written ended in the shooting speeies the commonest is the special literary pro’\nnce, makmg 


publication of daniaging letters he 
had written ended in the shooting 
of the editor, Calmette, by Min(‘. 
Caillaux. (Slio was subsequently 
acquitted of murder.) 

At the beginning of the First 
Great War Caillaux was appointed 
paymaster to the army; a.nd in 
1915 he was sent on a mission to 
S. America, In 1917 the govern- 
ment decided to bring him to trial 
on the charge of having worked 
against tho Bocurity of the state 




special literary province, making 
his fortune, and 
sitting in the 
House of Keys for 
i some time. 

Ranking only as 
L i popular novelist, 

/I Caine appealed to 
a wide public by 
^ his robust morality 

ith America yds blend of 


rnent decided to bring mm to tria Rough^eyed caiman of South America hig biend of 

on the charge of having worked , , ,, i. . j I- 

against tho scourity of tlio state black caiman, -which is about 14 

during tho war by dWiling with the ft. long ; the other species ^mg K.B.E. in 1918 he di^ Greeba 
enemy. After more than two oonsidorably smaller. They differ Ca^le, 1.0^., Au^ ^ 19W. 

years in prison, he was tried bofoi-o from other alligators only in minor Ca mg Whale q™,™ nf 

the senate in 1020, and was details. They abound m the (OfoiicepMiw tem 

acquitted of treason, but found Amazon and Orinoco rivers *°°*^‘* 

guilty of liolding relations with tho Cain. First-born son of Adam perate seas, 
enemy, and was sentenced to and Eve (Gen. ^l.Heb. 31 ; f 

three years’ imprisonment and 1 John 3). A.ooording to the traha it is called the hlaokfish. It 

loss of civil rights for ten years, book of Gonesis, he , - , , , 

He was at once released, as he had killed his brother Abel i, - 

already served most of his term in a fit of jealousy, v; 

of imprisonment; his civil rights was banished as a 

were restored in 1924. He was fugitive and wanderer, 

minister of finance in 1925-26 and and founded the first 

for a few days in 1935. President city, which he called 

of the finance committee of the Enoch after his^ son. 

senate, 1932, he was chairman A Jewish tradition 

from 1936 until the defeat of states that he was acci- 

Franoe by the Germans in 1940. dentally killed by his ca’ing whales left stranded on the shore by ao 

He died Nov. 21, 1944 descendant Lamech. outgoing tide ; a fate that often overtakes them 
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is 20 ft. long, and black except for 
a lighter area on the chest, and 
has a rounded head with 8 to 12 
teeth in each jaw. It feeds mainly 
on cephalopoda, and is mild and 
inoffensive. Ca’iiig whales are gre- 
garious, and if one is driven ashore 
the whole school will follow the 
leader — hence the name pilot. Oil 
is obtained from the blubber, and 
their flesh is edible. 

Caiaites. Obscure Gnostic sect 
of the 2nd century. They are said 
to have adopted Cain, Corah, 
Dathan, and the inhabitants of 
Sodom as objects of veneration. 
8ee Gnosticism. 

Cainozolc (Gr. kaino.^, new; zoe, 
life). Name applied by geologists 
to the era in which the Tertiary 
rocks were deposited, in contra- 
distinction to Palaeozoic and Meso- 
zoic. See Geology; Rocks. 

Qa ira. Popular song of the 
French Revolution (1789). It took 
its name from the refrain, Ga ira. 

Ah ! ga ira, Qa ira, ga ira ! 

Los aristocrat’ a la lautorne ! 

Ah ! ga ira, ga ira, ga ira ! 

Les aristocrat' on Ics iiendra ! 

of which an equivalent English 
rendering is : 

That's the trick, that's the trick I 
string the toffs up high ! 

Swing 'cm to a lamp post l 
There let 'em die! 

It was called the Carillon National 
and, together with the Carmagnole, 
became the battle chorus of the 
advanced revolutionary party. The 
words were by Ladr6, a street 
singer, and the air by Becour, an 
equally undistinguished musician. 



Edward Caird, 
British philosopher 

Fv]i 


Under the Directory the song was 
prohibited in 1797. 

Caird, Edward (1835-1908). 
British philosopher. Brother of 
John Caird (1820-98), principal 

of Glasgow 
ii n i V e r s i t y, 
he was born 
at Greenock, 
Renfrewshire, 
March 22, 1835. 
Educated at 
Glasgow uni- 
versity, tSt. 
Andrews, and 
Balliol College, 
Oxfortl, he be- 
came fellow of 
Merton, 1804, and professor of 
moral philosophy at Glasgow, 
1800. In 1893 he was made master 
of Balliol as successor to Jowett. 
In 1907 he resigned the mastership, 
and died at Oxford Nov. 1, 1998. 

A pronounced Hegelian, he was 
a critical ide^alist, who endeavoured 
to find in Kant the origin of the 
ideas later developed by Hegel. 
Religion is the consciousness of a 
unity that ovarcoincs the opposi- 
tion between subject and object ; 
the infinite is the divine spirit 
that stands above everything finite. 
His most important works are 
The Social Philosophy and Re- 
ligion of Comte, 1885 ; The 
Critical Philosophy of Immanuel 
Kant, 1889 ; and The Evolution 
of Religion, 1893. 

Cairn (Celt. carn.> heap). Pile or 
mound of stones. The purpose may 
be memorial, as the witness-cairn 


of Jacob’s compact with Laban 
(Gen. 31), or the prince’s cairn on 
Lochnagar, Scotland. It may be 
ritual, as when every passer-by 
conventionally adds a stone ; c/. 
the (facdic saying, I will add a stone 
to youi’ caii’n. It may be derisory, 
rec^ording an act of baseness, a 
boundary mark, or a guide mark. 

In archaeology the word denotes 
a sepulchral mound of unmortared 
stones, as distinct from an earthen 
barrow. Cairns ol many periods 
are found all over the world. 
Absalom was buried beneath a 
mound of stones (2 Sam.). In 
Europe cairns arc specially asso- 
ciated with the Megalithic {q.v.) 
culture. They were built where 
stone was plentiful to cover ela. 
borate burial chambers usually de- 
signed to serve as family or group 
tombs, the tomb being the essen- 
tial structure. 

The largest burial cairn in N.W. 
Europe is New Grange, on the 
Boyne, in Ireland, 45 ft. high, of 
loose stones once covered with an 
outer layer of shining white quartz. 
It is surrounded by a ditch and a 
circle of free-standing stones, and 
within is a passage 60 ft. long lead- 
ing to a corbelled chamber 17 ft. 
high. Other notable examples are 
the round cairn of Bryn Celli Ddu 
in Anglesey, Maoshowe in Orkney, 
Camstor in Caithness. Some cairns 
have projecting horns at one end to 
enclose a forecourt, e.g, Cashtal yn 
Ard (horned cairn) in the Isle of 
Man. The entrances of all were 
carefully blocked with stones 



right, plan ol the Corriemony circular cairn, both in Inverness-shire. The 
Cornemony cairn is about 60 fe^ m diameter and 11 feet in height. Upper picture ; section and plan of the cairn at 

Gamster, Caithness, showing passage 20 feet long and chamber 10 feet high 
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which had to be removed when 

a burial took phioe. /looo 

Cairnes, John Iilliot (182,5- 
75 ). British economist. Born at 
Castle Bellingham, co. Louth, Dec. 

26 1823> he was educated at 

Trinity College, Lublin. He^ was 
appointed professor ^ of political 
economy at Lublin in 1 8,56 ; at 
Queen’s College, Galway, in 1 859 ; 
and at University College, London, 
in 1866, resigning through ill- 
health in 1872. Ho died July 8, 
1875. 

An intimate friend of John 
Stuart Mill, Cairnes was after 
Mill’s death the leading economist 
in the Ricardian tradition. He 
made* important contributions to 
the study of the effect on prices of 
the discovery of gold in Australia 
and in California, and had con- 
siderable influence on educated 
opinion in the U.K. concerning the 
American Civil War (he favoured 
the abolitionists), His publica- 
tions included The Logical Method 
of Political Economy, 1857, and 
Leading Principles of Politicsal 
Economy, 1874. 

Cairngorm. Group of mts. of 
Scotland, made a nature reserve in 
1954. They lie across the borders 
of Inverness-shire, Aberdeenshire, 
and Banffshire. They are part of 
the Grampians, and include six 
peaks over 4,000 ft. Cairngorm it- 
self, 12 m. N.W. of Braemar, alt. 
4,084 ft., generally snowcapped, 
produces topazes and Cairngorm 
stones, a variety of quai’tz. Yellow 
brown to dark brown and vary 
nearly opaque, cairngorms in- 
tended for use in jewelry are boiled 
in oil to make them less opaque. 
They are also found in Switzerland 
and Colorado, U.vS.A. 

Cairns. Seaport and rly. ter- 
minus of Queensland, Australia, 
890 m. N.W. of Brisbane. On 
Trinity Bay, it has a good harbour. 
The surrounding area, which has a 
highrainfall (70ins.-150ins. a year) 
produces sugar, maize, tobacco, 
peanuts, cattle, pigs, timber, coal, 
tin, copper, gold, silver, and wolf- 
ram. Major industries of Cairns 
are butter making, meat canning, 
brewing, sawmilling, and the mak- 
ing of plywood and rly. rolling 
stock. Cairns is the chief experi- 
mental station of the bureau of 
sugar, and the h.q. of the Cairns 
regional electricity board, receiv- 
ing its power from the Barron 
Falla, and the TuUy Falls works. 
The town has an equable climate 
and is popular as a winter tourist 
resort. Pop. (1954) 21,021. 

Caims^ Hugh MaoCalmont 
Cairns, 1st Earl (1819-86). 
British lawyer and politician. Born 


in CO. Down, of Protestant stock, 
he was educated at Belfast and 
Trinity College, Lublin. He was 
called to the English bar in 1844 
and was Conservative M.P. for 
Belfast 1852-66. He was solicitor- 
general in 1858, attorn ey-general 
in 1806. Created Baron Cairns and 
a lord justice of appeal in 1867, he 
was lord chan- 



1st Earl Cairns, 
British lawyer 


ccllor in Lis- 
raeli’s ministry 
in 1868, and 
again 1874-80. 

He was created 
Earl Cairns in 
1878 and died 
at Bourne- 
mouth, April 2, 

1885. He was 
responsible to- 
gether with Lord Selborne for 
legislation simplifying the transfer 
of laud. 

Cairns, Sir Hugh William 
Brll (1896-1952). British sur- 
geon. Born in 8. Australia, June 
26, 1 896, he was educated at Ade- 
laide University and Balliol College, 
Oxford. Luring the First Great 
War he served in the Australian 
Army Medical Corps. Hunterian 
professor, Royal College of Sur- 
geons, in 1926, Cairns was honorary 
surgeon to the National Hospital 
for Diseases of the Nervous System 
1934-37. He was consultant ad- 
viser on head injuries to the 
ministry of Health in 1939 and 
consulting neurosurgeon to the 
army in Great Britain during 1939- 
45. Knighted 1946, he died July 
18, 1962. 

Caim Terrier. Dog, originally 
a small working terrier common in 
the Highlands, established as a 



Cairn Terrier. Two specimens of the 
small, companionable Scotti^ dog 
popular everywhere in Qt. Bntain 


definite breed in 1908, under the 
name short-haired Skye. The 
terrier gained support quickly, and 
was officially named Cairn terrier 
in 1910. They are game, hardy, and 
active, with unimpaired sporting 
instincts. The ideal weight is 14 lb. 
The expression is foxy and intelli- 


gent, the ears are erect ; the coat, 
profuse and hard, is red, sandy, 
grey, brindled, or nearly black in 
colour, with dark points on ears 
and muzzle. The undercoat is soft. 

Cairntoul. Peak of the Cairn- 
gorm group of the Grampian Mts., 
Scotland. Its height is 4,240 ft. 

Cairo or Misr. Capital of 
Egypt. The largest urban centre in 
Africa, it is situated on the right 
bank of the Nile. Founded about 
the year 1000 by Gohar, a general 
of the Fatimide dynasty, the city 
of El-Kahira (the victorious) is on 
the site of four earlier cities built 
between the 7th and the 10th 
centuries, which themselves cover- 
ed the ancient Roman fortress^ of 
Babylon, conquered by the Caliph 
Omar in a.l. 639, the great gate of 
which still remains. 

In the Middle Ages Cairo was 
the residence of the caliphs and the 
chief centre of Saracenic art. 
More than 250 mosques attest the 
splendour of the medieval city. 
The building which houses the 
University of El-Azhar, originally 
a mosque, dates from about the 
end of the 10th century, and, 
though much of it has been rebuilt, 
contains many examples of Arabic 
art. The most ancient Mahomedan 
building is the mosque of Amru, 
situated in Old Cairo, some dist- 
ance from the present city. The 
most beautiful mosques are those 
of El-Hakim, begun about a.d. 990 ; 
Kalaun, 1288 ; Ak-Sunkur, 1347, 
which is completely covered with 
blue and green porcelain tiles ; 
Sultan Hasan, 1358, and El- 
Muayyad, 1412. 

The medieval city was divided 
into quarters — Christian, Coptic, 
Jewish, and Frankish — ^shut off 
from each other by gates. Modern 
Cairo is virtually one city, al- 
though there are localities peopled 
mainly by one sect. In the centre 
the chief hotels and shops are to be 
found. 

Few of the palaces of the Mame- 
lukes are standing, but many 
of the lesser houses retain the 
characteristic features of Saracenic 
art. A commission for the conser- 
vation of Arab art endeavours to 
prevent the ruthless destruction of 
old buildings. Buildings of interest 
other than mosques include the cit- 
adel, built by Saladin in 1166 from 
stones brought from the small py- 
ramids at Gizeh : the gates called 
Bfib-el-Nasr and Bab-el-FutuB ; 
the Coptic churches, including 
the cathedral dedicated -to S. 
Mark ; the’ Arabian Museum ; 
the Egyptian Library ; and the 
Tombs of the Caliphs (so-called), 
some distance from the city. 
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Cairo. Plan of the city, showing the modern European districts in the Ismailiyeh 
quarter. The principal mosques and bazaars are on the right of the map 


Cairo enjoys a fairly healthy 
climate, with a mean temperature 
in summer of 83° F. and in winter 
of 59°. It is well served by rail- 
way and has a good water supply, 
and is the most convenient start- 
ing point for a visit to the Pyra- 
mids, which lie a few miles to the 
S.W. Pop. (1947) 2,090,654. 

During the 20th century the 
city was extended in nearly all 
directions, to the suburbs of 
Gezira Island and Heliopolis on 
the N. and Helouan on the S. The 
principal modern edifices are the 
government buildings, the splen- 
did museum of Egyptian an- 
tiquities opened in 1902, the 
courts (built for the international 
tribunals set up in 1937 and 
abolished in 1949), the exchange, 
the ministerial offices connected 
with war and with public works, 
the American and other embassies, 
the palace of Khedive Ismail on 
the Nile, and the Abdin palace. 
There are three sporting clubs and 
two racecourses. It is the em- 
porium for merchandise coming 
from Asiatic Turkey, Persia, India, 
Upper Egypt, and the Sudan, by 
way of the Nile and the rlys. 


European and American prodmh.s 
are in demand. Native bazaars 
retail textiles, metal ware, })<*!•- 
fumes, and leather goods. Tlierc' 
are two airports. 

Besides the Islamic univcr.sity 
of EI-Azihar, Cairo has two other 
universities devoted to general 
studies : Cairo University, founded 
1908, and Ibrahim University, 
founded 1950. It is the scat of 
R.C., Greek Orthodox, and Coptic 
bishoprics. 

Cairo came into prominence 
during the First Great War as the 
administrative h.q. of the Allied 
Egyptian and Palestine campaign.s. 
Well outside the war zone, it 
suffered only one hostile air raid, 
Nov., 1916, and was a great centre 
for British troops and an import- 
ant base for the Red Cross. 

During the Second Great War 
the h.q. of Great Britain’s Middle 
East Command was Cairo, which 
became a centre for troops on 
leave. Two air raids, one in 1 940 
and one in 1941, caused only 
slight damage. On Feb. 2, J943, 
Win.ston Churchill held a confer- 
ence in Cairo with the Egyptian 
premier (Nahas Pasha), Lord 


Moyne, and the British services 
chiefs. During Nov. 22-26 there 
was a further conference between 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Chnrehill, and GeneralissimJ 
Chiang Kai-shek to discuss mili- 
tary operations against Japan 
'Chis was followed on Deo. 4-6 bv 
a meeting between Roosevelt 
Churchill, and Ismet Inonii, presi’ 
dent ol the Turkish republic. 
I’he Ai'ab League (q.v.) was 
fornicd here in 1944. The British 
decision, announced in May, 1946, 
to withdraw all armed forces from 
Egypt was put into effect so far 
as Cairo was concerned during 
July 4, 1946~March 28, 1947^ when 
the last British troops left after 
more than 60 years. 

Cairo. City and river port of 
Illinois, U.S.A., the co. seat of 
Alexander eo. It stands at the con- 
11 ueiuie of the Mississippi and the 
Ohio, 125 m. IS.E. of St. Louis, 
and is served by the Illinois Cen- 
tral and otluM' rlys. It has a 
hnleral huilding, a* custom house, 
and a public library, and ships 
grain a.nd oil. It is the original 
of 1 lic.kens’s N<nv' Eden in Martin 
Chuzzlewit. S(d.tled in 1837, it 
becanu^ a city in 1857. Pop. 
(1950) 12,123.* 

Cairoli, BiiNionimH) (1825-89). 
Italian soldier and politician. 
Born at Pavia Jan. 28, 1825, and 
(alueated at the University of 
Pavia, he was a volunteer in the 
risings against Austria in 1848 and 
1859. He served at Palermo, in 
tb<‘ d’renlino, and at Mutino, but 
supf)orte(l the monarchy on the 
unifienvtion of Italy. He became 
leather of tlie Left in the chamber, 
and was prime minister March- 
Dee., 1878, ami 1879-81. He 
died near Naples, Aug. 8, 1889. 

Caisson (Fr. caisse, a chest). 
(Jhamber of wood, concrete, or 
metal with watertight walls, used 
in construction under water or 
in excavation through water- 
bearing ground. Where a subaque- 
ous foundation is required at or 
above, sea- or river-bed level, a 
box caisson having a watertight 
floor may be towed to the site and 
sunk down to a prepared bed. At 
Arromanches in June, 1944, lines 
of reinforced concrete box caissons 
were sunk to form breakw'aters. 
{See Mulberry.) 

If the foundation is to be below 
ground or sea-bed level the caisson 
is made open at the bottom and the 
ba.se of the walla is fitted with a 
.steel cutting edge. The caisson is 
made to sink by excavating within 
tlu‘ walls and adding weight to the 
caisson. The walls are built up at 
the toi) to keep them above ground 




I. General view ot the city, showing the mosque of Sultan Hasan. 2 Minarets Central 

el-Nasr, “ Gate of Victory 4. Gezireh palace, built by Ismail Pasha, Sjombs of the Caliphs, 

Railway Station. 7. The Citadel, built by Saladin in 1x66. S. Street in the old native quarter ot the city 
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or water level. In 
watertight ground 
the excavation 
may be carried out 
by hand in the dry. 
In water-bearing 
ground the exca- 
V a t i o n may be 
done by a mecha- 
nical grab passing 
through the water 
which will have en- 
tered the caisson, 
or by divers. 

E X c ava t i o n in 
water-h earing 
ground may be 
carried out in the 
dry by excluding 
the water by com- 
pressed air. On 
completion of the 
sinking the work- 
ing chamber is 
filled with con- 
crete, forming the 
foundation. Con- 
creting may con- 
tinue over the 
whole area of the 
caisson. 

Shafts for access 
to tunnels ermines 
may be construct- 
ed in a similar 
way, the caisson 
walls forming the 
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Caisson. Sectional diagram of a caisson used in the 
construction of the Forth Bridge. Working under com- 
pressed air, men dug through the mud until they 
reached the solid rock on the bed of the estuary 


walls forming the shaft lining, to the length of the exposure. 

The term caisson is also used for Thus in pressures below 18 lb, per 
a vessel of variable draft adapted aq. in. the condition does not 
to close a dock entrance in place obtain ; at 30 to 35 Ib. per aq. in., 
of gates. In a military sense, it shifts must not be longer than 
means (1) a chest containing ex- 8 hrs. ; at 50 lb. per sq. in. not 
plosives which is put in the ground longer than 1 hr. The fat are more 
and automatically explodes {see susceptible than the thin, and 
Mine) ; or (2) a heavy armoured should never be employed on work 
wagon for shells accompanying a which involves high atmospheric 
field ^un. pressure. 

Caisson Disease. Known also Caithness. Most N.E. maritime 
as compressed air disease, diver’s county of the Scottish mainland, 
paralysis, or bends, this occurs in Bounded N. by Pentland Firth and 


those, e.g. divers or men in cais- 
sons, who work in high atmo- 
spheric pressures. While exposed 
to the Ifigh pressure the blood and 
the tissues become supersaturated 
with nitrogen. Nitrogen being 
particularly soluble in fat, the 
subcutaneous fatty tissues and 
fatty sheaths of the nerve fibres 
in the brain and spinal cord are 
chiefly affected. If the worker 
returns suddenly to a normal 
atmosphere, the nitrogen may 
come out of solution as bubbles of 


E. by the North Sea, it is triangu- 
lar in shape, and 
has about 75 m. 
of generally bold 
and rugged coast, 
and an area of 
685’7 sq. m. Dun- 
cansby Head, to 
the W. of which 

Caithness arms of John 

o Groat s House, 
and Dunnet Head are the most 
prominent land ^ejections. The 
Thurso is the chief river. Caith- 




gas and cause injury and death to ness, once part of the kingdom of 
the surrounding tissues. Large Norway, has many prehistoric and 
amounts of gas have been found in early Norse remains, 
the chambers of the heart. Caithness does not rank as a 

The liability of the tissues to Highland co. Mountainous on the 
become supersaturated with nitro- Sutherland border, Morven, 2,313 
gen is proportionate to the pres- ft., being the highest summit, 
sure to which they are exposed and the surface is mainly undulating, 


.‘ind although agriculture thrives 
leas than 25 p.c. of the soil ia 
under cultivation. The climate 
is cold and wet, making crops 
late in ripening. Its fisheries are 
among the most important in 
Scotland, the yield of herrings for 
export being considerable. Sheep 
and cattle are reared, wool is 
manufactured, and the quarrying 
of flagstones was formerly one of 
the leading industries of the 
county. Inland communication is 
by road and rly. Wick is the 
county town, other towns being 
Thurso, Castletown, and Lybster 
Caithness and Sutherland form a co. 
constituency. Pop. (1951) 22,705. 

Caitluiess, Earl op. Scottish 
title borne since 1455 by the family 
of Sinclair. In 1379 Sir Henry 
Sinclair was recognized as earl of 
Orkney by the king of Norway, 
and his grandson, William, the 
3rd earl, lord chancellor of Scot- 
land, was made carl of Caithness 
in 1455. William, 2nd earl of 
Caithness, was killed in battle at 
Flodden in 1513. John, the 3rd 
earl, met a similar end in trying 
to regain tbo Orkneys. 

About 1670 George, the 6th earl, 
being heavily in debt, pledged his 
earldom and estates to Sir John 
Campbell, afterwards earl ofBread- 
albane, who in 1677 was made 
earl of Caithness ; but in 1681 the 
title was recovered by a Sinclair. 
James, the 12th earl (d. 1823), 
was postmaster-general for Scot- 
land, and James, the 14th, was 
made a baron of the U.K. in 1866. 
Norman, the 18th earl, took the 
name of Buchan in 1911. Dying in 
1947, he was succeeded bj’’ his 
nephew, James Sinclair (b. 1906). 

Caithness Flags. Middle divi- 
sion of the Old Bed Sandstone of 
N. Scotland. It is well developed 
in Caithness, and consists of dark 
grey bituminous and calcareous 
flagstonoH, formerly quarried for 
paving purposes, and famous 

for the number and perfect 

preservation of fossil fish remains. 
The flags attain a thickness of 
over 11,000 ft. See Fossil; Rock. 

Gains or Kayes, John (1610- 
73). English physician. Bom at 
Norwich Oct. 6, 1510, he was edu- 
cated at Gon- 
ville Hall, 
Cam bridge, 
and took his 
degree of M.D. 
in 1641 at Pa- 
dua, Italy, 
where he was 
Greek lecturer 
and reader in 

Johfl Oaim, , 0” 

English physician return he was 



appointed anatomical l(^ctnror to 
the London company of HnrgeoiiB, 
and afterwards physician to 
Edward VI, Mary I, and Elizabeth 
I. Cains obtained permission, 1557, 
to refound Gonvillo Hall as the 
college of Gonville and Cains 
usually called Cains, to which h(‘ 
left his estate. He wrote a, History 
of the University of Cambridge, 
1568, and medh^al and critical 
works. A devout R.(t, he died 
July 29, 1573. Pron. keys. 

Cajamarca. A (leparinumt of 
Peru. It lies between the Western 
Cordillera and the Muiranon and 
is rich in minerals, among tliem 
gold, silver, and copper*. Cattle- 
rearing is important, The Mai'ahon 
is the chief river of the dept. 
Area 12,540 sq. m. .Pop. (est.) 
677,000. 

Cajaxuarca. A town of Ihn'u. 
The capital of the depi.. of (hja- 
marca, it is 90 m. by rly. N.E. of 
Pacasmayo on the Paeffiti. On the 
E. slope of the Cordillera, at an 
alt. of 9,350 ft., it is an important 
trading and mining cimtre, with 
cotton and woollen, hat, and 
leather manufaetnres. ''fhe re- 
mains of the palace of Atahualpa 
(g'.D.), an Inca sovereign, stand on 
a hill 260 ft. high. Thei*(^ is a tine 


e.athcdral. Near* by are the Padua, and held the chairs of 
.Bafiosdel Inca hot springs, w'here philosophy and theology at Eome, 
Atahualpa was executed, 1533. Pavia, and Brescia. In 1508 he 
Pop. (est.) 10,000. was elected general of his order, 

Cajeput-tree [Melaleuca leuco- and nine years later was made a 
de.'ndron). Evergi’eon tree of the cardinal and sent as apostolic 
family Myrtaceae. A native of the legate to Germany, to reconcile 
Malay I'egion, it has Luther to Rome and 

alternates lance-shaped ^ / i a create a league against 

leaves and wluto firjir jlJ Jf, the Turks. On his 
dowers produced in return to Rome he be- 

spikes. Erom its came one of the chief 

leavers is (Ustilled eaje- nIVI O counsellors of Pope 

})ut oil, blue-green in Clement VII. Cajetan’s 

<ioloiir and with a literary works include 

strong, agreeable, translations of and 

c.amphor-like odour commentaries on a 

and an aromatic taste. Jjfr- ■ part of the Bible, 

It was formerly much „ ' a commentary on the 

UH('(1 ill mcdiiiino an floweM’S'this^eTerlieen Summa Theologica of 

a. general stimulant, S. Thomas Aquinas, 

anti-spasmodic, and diaphoretic, and commentaries on portions of 
and, externally, to relieve the Aristotle. He died at Rome, 
pains of gout and rheumatism. Aug. 9, 1534. 

The tt‘ee anmially sheds it.s bark. Calabar. Province of Nigeria, 
which is used for making canoes, West Africa, on the Bight of 
shields, and the roofing of huts. Biafra. Low-lying along the coast, 
Cajetan, (Giacomo (1469-1534). with mangrove swamps inter- 
Italian theologian and philosopher, sected by many waterways and 
Giacomo de Vio was born Pob. 20, creeks, inland it is mainly a 
1469, at Gacta, and hence called country of oil palrn bush and rain 
Gajeian. .He entered the Bomi- forest. It is drained by the r. 
ni(*an order at the age of fifteen. Cross. Rainfall is heaviest May- 
studit'd at Naples, Eerrara, and Oct., mean annual temp, is 

75-80“ P. Rubber is cultivated. 
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Caithness. The most northerly county of Great Britain, noted for its herring 
and cod fisheries. John o* Groat’s house is near its extreme N.E. point 


and there are oil palm plantations 
with extraction mills. Cocoa, first, 
introduced into Nigeria in Calabar, 
is important. There are good roads 
in the W., but transport is chiefly 
by water. The Ibibio people, 
notable wood carvers, live in the 
prov. Area 6,24.5 sq. m. Pop. 
(est.) 1,541,000. 

Calabar town, h.q. of the prov., 
is a port on the left bank of the 
r. Calabar some 5 m. above its 
junction with the Cross estuary ; 
a Britiali consul for the Bights of 
Benin and Biafra was appointed 
at Calabar in 1884. Pop. (est.) 
47,000. 

Calabax Bean. Seed of PAyso- 
stigma venenosum, a tree of the 
family Leguminosae occurring in 
tropical Africa. The bean is 
kidney-shaped, about inches in 
length, and contains a poisonous 
alkaloid, physostigmine or eserine, 
the sulphate of which is, used in 
glaucoma and other diseases of 
the eye. It is also used in the 
treatment of tetanus or lockjaw. 

Calabash Nutmeg [Monodora 
myristica ) . Small tree of the family 
Anonaceae, native to tropical 
Africa. It was introduced by 
Negroes to the island of Jamaica, 
whence it was first made known 
to Europe. It hears large, solitary, 
sweet-scented flowers, succeeded 
by globular fruits the size of an 



CALABASH-TREE 

orange, with hard rind like that of 
a calabash. The fruit contains a 
number of seeds, not unlike nut- 
megs, embedded in pulp. These 
seeds possess an aromatic oil, with 
the true nutmeg taste and odour, 
and are variouslv called American 
nutmegs, Jamaica nutmegs, and 
calabash nutmegs. 

Calabash- tree {Crescentia ai- 
jete). Evergi’een tree of the family 
Bignoniaceae, native to tropical 
America. It has bell-shaped, 
tubular flow^ers variegated in 
colour — green, purple, red, and 
yellow. The ti’uits are globular or 
slightly oval, with a hard shell-like 
rind, containing many large, 
almond-shaped seeds embedded in 
a sub-acid pulp. The pulp is used 
as a purgative and, after roasting, 
as a poultice. The shells (cala- 
bashes) serve the people among 
whom they grow as water bottles, 
cups, pails, and basins, and are 
often carved and polished. 

Calabria. Southernmost and 
poorest region of Italy. A penin- 
sula stretching from Lucania to 
Sicily, it is traversed by the Apen- 
nines. Its rivers, all short, have 
fairly fertile valleys, its coasts are 
low and malarious. It is divided 
into the provinces of Catanzaro, 
Cosenza, and Reggio di Calabria ; 
their respective capitals, similarly 
named, are the only large towns. 
Cereals, cotton, sugar, saffron, 
liquorice, tobacco, olive oil, wine, 
figs, mulberries, and other fruits 
are produced. Iron, lead, graph- 
ite, and marble are w'orked ; but 
the main occupations are cattle 
raising, timber felling, and fishing. 
Communications, except along the 
coast, are poor. Soil erosion and 
deforestation over centuries have 
contributed to the decrease of pro- 
duction. Many of the inhabitants, 
who, especially in the interior, arc 
backward, retain their old cos- 
tumes. There are several colonies 
of Albanians founded in the 15th 
century ; these preserve their old 
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era, present-day 
Calabria was 
conquered in turn 
by the Lombards, 
Saracens, and 
Normans, and 
lat(‘r belonged to 
the kingdom of 
Naples. Earth- 
quakes have often 
caused great 
havoc, among 
the most disas- 
trous being those 
of 1783, 1905, 
1907, and 1908. 
The ai’ea has also 
s u f f e r e d from 
flood— e.i;. in 
1951 and 1953. 

Calabria was 
the first part of 
the Axis-occupied 
EuT-opean main- 
land on which, 
during the Second 
Croat War, an 
Allied army gained 
a foothold, 



Oalaitia. io3eir.piotu«^ costume. Above, typical Calabrian men, 

notable for tneir olive skin, and black eyes and hair 


Southernmost region, or “ toe,” of Italy 

speech, costume, and religion. The British and ('anad'iairrinoproVthe 
brigands of Calabria used to lx*, 8th army landing from tSicilv 
even as late as the first quarter of between Reggio and 8an Giovanni 
the 20th century, notorious. on Sept. 3, 1943. Gorman forces 

Aitei the Second Great War a had evacuat<*<l the p(‘nin8ula three 
long-term plan was inaugurated days (‘arJicM-. 
with the aim of raising the stand- Caladium. (^eims of deciduous 
?. living by parcelling out perennial plants of the family 
the big estates and promoting Araceae, native to South America, 
industi ialisation. Arcui, 5,810 There are some 15 species, and 

sq.m. Pop. (1951), 1,974,229. numerous cultivated varieties 
In ancient times 

the name Calabria 
was given to the 
“ heel ” of Italy, 
and the area now 
called by that name 
(the “toe”) was 
the ancient Brut- 
tium and Lucania, 
which were colon- 
ised by the Greeks 
in the 8th and 7th 
centuries B.o. In 


Height ranges from 9 ins. to If ft. 
The leaves are arrow-head in 
shape. The fiow'er formation is 
similar to that of the common Brit- 
ish arum : small, simple flowers on 
a spadix protected by a spathe. 
These plant.s are grown in the U.K. 
in a heated glasshouse, for their 
very ornamental foliage. 

Calah. Form used in the English 
Bible of the name of the Assyrian 
city Kalkhu or Kalakh, the site of 
which, traditionally called Nimnid 
lies on the left bank of the Tigris, 
19 m. S. of Ninevah. It was a 







citadel, the watch tower, aad the The Second Great War. By 
town hall on the Place d’Armes. the third week of May, 1940, the 
It liad ancient fortifications and lines of communication of the re- 
remains of a guild hall built by treating B.E.F. in France had been 
Edward III for the woolstaplers. cut by the German armoured 
There wore a modern town hall, divisions {see British Expedition- 
with museum, and a casino. Calais ary Force). On May 22 a small 
is the chief port for the traffic be- British force -was sent to Calais 
tween England and France. It is with the object of establishing a 
a fishing centre, and manufactures supply route along the coast to 
various synthetic textiles, paper Dunkirk. It was made up of 
pulp, and chemicals. There is an battalions of the King’s Boyal 
aerodrome. Pop. (1954) 60,340. Rifie Corps, Queen Victorias 
In the 10th century Calais was Rifles, the Rifle Brigade, and the 
under the rule of the counts of Royal Tank Regt., with an anti- 
Boulogne. The town remained in tank battery ofthe Royal Artillery, 
the hands of the English from its all under the command of Brig, 
siege by Edward 111 in 1347 until C. Nicholson. On landing, the 
its lo.ss under Mary I in 1.558. Its original aim of the force was found 
modern prosperity began with the to be impossible ; but it was de- 
introduction of lace manufacture cided to hold the port, 
early in the 19th century, and in- On the 24th the Germans closed 
creasing intercourse with England, in on the town, and there was 
In the First Great War it was continuous fighting. Often the 
royal city from at least the time of Allied base, and underwent 60 defences were pierced by German 
Shalmaneser I (o. 1300 B.o.) and bombardments by Zeppelins, aero- tanks and infantry, which w'ere as 
retained its importance after the planes, and warships, about 2,000 often thrown out again. After 
rise of Nineveh ((7.W.), in Sargonid bombs and shells falling in the sustaining the attacks of two 
times being a ganison city, the town, killing 230 persons and Panzer divisions and incessant 
army h.q. It suffered damage in injuring 400. The town was low-level dive-bombing for tour 
insurrections nrul civil wars, and awarded the C^roix dc Guerre. days, the survivors of this force o 

was destroyed by the combined 
Median and Babylonian army in 
612 B.c. 

The city walls have a circuit of 
more than 7 m. ; in the S.W. 
corner is the citadel, whoso inner 
fortifications enclose temples, pal- 
aces, and other public buildings. 

The ruins of the ziggurat remain 
a landmark. The river Tigris once 
ran alongside the massive quay 
wall, but has changed its course 
and now flows at some distance. 

Here in 1845-51 Layard found the 
magnificent series of reliefs in the 
palaces of Ashurnatsirpal II, Shal- 
maneser III, and Esarlmddon (the 
“ burnt palace ”) placed in the 
British Museum. Excavations 
from 1949 brought to light fine 
ivories, the ornamentation of palace 
furniture, and other treaaures. 

Calais. Seaport and fortified 
town of France, in the dept, of 
Pas-de-Calaia. It stands on the 

Strait of Dover, 

18 m. E.S.E. of 
Dover and 185 
m. by rly. N. of 
Paris. It con- 
sists of an old 
town on an is- 
land, formed by 
„ , . the harbour and 

Calais arms canals, and of 

the surrounding suburbs. 

The town was almost totally 
destroyed during the fighting of 
May, 1940, and Sept., 1944. Of 
its old buildings the chief were 
the church of Notre Dame, the 
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some 3,000 men were ovenvhelmed; 
but their heroic defence had made 
possible the “ miracle of deliver- 
ance ” at Dunkirk. 

After the collapse of France the 
Germans used Calais as an in- 
vasion ” port and installed long- 
range guns in the vicinity, which 
shelled British shipping in the 
Strait of Dover and English south 
coast towns. Barge concentra- 
tions, shipping, and gun emplace- 
ments were frequently attacked by 
Allied aircraft. On Sept. 20, 1944, 
Calais was invested by formations 
of the 1st Canadian army engaged 
in clearing the Channel ports ; 
and an assault was launched on 
Sept. 25 after the fortifications 
had been heavily bombed by the 
R.A.F. Operations ceased on 
Sept. 29 while the remaining 
civilians were removed. The 
Canadians resumed the attack on 
Sept. 30, strongly supported by 
the R.A.F. ; and the Germans 
surrendered Oct. 1. 

Calais, Burgh-ers of. See. 
Burghers of Calais. 

Calama. Oasis town of Chile, 
in the prov. of Antofagasta. Situ- 
ated in the Andes at an alt. of 
about 6,800 ft., it is on the river 
Lao and the rly. from Antofagasta 
to La Paz, in Bolivia. It is import- 
ant as the only place on the line in 
the mts. where drinking-water is 
obtainable. Explosives are made ; 
and there are copper mines near 
by. Pop. (est.) 7,000. 

Calamander Wood. Timber of 
a large tree {Diospyros quaesita) 
belonging to the family Ebenaeeae. 
It is a native of Ceylon, where the 
Sinhalese use it in the manufacture 
of beautiful furniture, but its 
exceeding hardness (it is a kind of 
ebony) makes it difficult to work. 

Calame, Alexandre (1810-64). 
Svnss painter. Born at Vevey, 
Switzerland, May 28, 1810,. he 
studied at Geneva under Fran 9 ois 
Diday, and in Paris, Holland, and 
Italy. He became the acknow- 
ledged head of the Genevese 
school. His Waterfall of Handeck 
(canton of Berne) attracted atten- 
tion at the Paris Salon in 1839, and 
his other works include Monte 
Rosa, The Bernese Oberland, 
Mont Blanc, and The Lake of the 
Four Cantons. He died at Mentone, 
March 17, 1864. 

Calamianes. Group of the 
Philippine Islands. They lie be- 
tween Mindoro and Palawan, and 
cover an area of 680 sq. m. The 
principal islands are Busuanga, 
Culion, and Coron. Hilly, hot,. and 
unhealthy, and mostly infertile, 
they produce timber, wax, honey, 
and edible birds’-nests. 


Calamine. Term used in medi- 
cine for basic zinc carbonate, a 
powder commonly made up into a 
lotion used to treat various skin 
irritations, including sunburn. 
The presence of iron compounds 
gives it its characteristic pink 
colouring. In geology the name 
calamine is used in the U.K. 
for the mineral zinc carbonate 
(called in the U.S.A. smithsonitc). 

In the U.S.A. it is used for hy- 
drated silicate of zinc (called in 
the U.K. hemimorphite). See 
Heniimorphite ; Smithsonitc. 

Calamites (Gr. calnmJtei-i, reed- 
like). Extinct genus of plants 
similar in many respects to ilu^ 
living Equisetuvi (horsetail), but 
larger in size and having a hard 
woody stem. In Palaeozoic times 
they ' formed the chief forest 
growth, reaching from 50 ft. to 
100 ft. in height. The ealamit(‘s 

attained their maximum develop- 
ment in Coal Measure times, 
becoming less plentiful and 

less varied in th(' Pei*mian and 
Triaasic periods, wlien they w(^r(‘ 
replaced by the triu^ Equisehm. 

Calamy, Edmund (KiOO-OO). 
English Puritan divine. Born in 
London, and educated at Pom- 

P broke Hall, 

l|j I Cambridge, h(‘ 

!| was ortlaiiK'd 

in the Church 
of England and 
was for a time 
chaplain to the 
bishop of Ely. 
Lectun^r for 
t(ni years at 
Bury St. Ed- 
mumls, he was 
known as a 
leading man on the Presbyterian 
side in the controversy over 
episcopacy, and in 1639 was ap- 
pointed minister of S. Mary 
Aldermanbury, London. He o])- 
posed the execution of Charles I, 
and at the Restoration l)e'*ame a 
chaplain to Charlc.s II but d(‘- 
clined the bishopric of Lichfield. 
Under the Act of Uniformity he 
was ejected from his living in 
1662, and died Oct. 29, 1666. 

Calarasi. Town and river-port 
of Rumania, in Marea depart- 
ment. It is on an arm of tho 
Danube, opposite Silistria, 55 m. 
by rly. S.E. of Bukarcat, and 
exports grain, timber, hemp, and 
fish. Pop. 4,736. 

Galas, Jean (1698-1762). 
French merchant. Born in 
Languedoc, March 19, 1698, he was 
living at Toulouse when in Oct., 
1761, his eldest son hanged him- 
self. Popular fanaticism accused 
the father — a Calvinist — of hav- 



Edmuad Calamy, 
Puritan divine 

a/ft’r Dobiion 


ing murdered the son because he 
had desired to become a Roman 
Catholic. Galas made a powerful 
defence on his own behalf, but 
local passions ran too high for 
any appeal to reason to gain a 
hearing. The local parlement, 
March 9, 1762, condemned him 
to be broken on the wheel, and 
the senicnco was carried out the 
following day. The widow fled to 
Switzerland, whore she enlisted the 
sympathy of Voltaire, who induced 
the king to annul the sentence 
passed at Tonlouac. Galas was de- 
clared innocent, and his family 
awarded 30,000 livres. The case 
was made the subject of three 
plays in Ikance, and was in its 
revcTvsal of judgement a great 
i.riiimph for Voltaire, who roused 
public; opinion by his book Sur la 
9\fith'anco, in which he showed that 
intolerance and popular fury had 
bc‘(‘n rc'sponsibk; for the gross 
miscarriage of justice by the 
Toulouse authorities. 

Calash (Enuxch caUclie, Polish 
kolanka, (‘arriage). Term formerly 
ajxplicnl to a light four-wheeled 



Calash. An early example o! this 
light tour-wheeled carriage 


carriage oftem fitted with a folding 
hood. In Canada it denotes a two- 
wheeled carriage. The word came 
to bo applied to the hood only, and 
lumce 1,0 a woman’s head- covering 
made of silk and whalebone. 

Calatafimi. Town of Sicily, in 
tho ])rov. of Trapani, 30 m. direct 
and 52 by rly. S.W. of Palermo. 
It tak(‘H its name from Kalat-al- 
Eimi, a Saracenic castle dominat- 
ing it. Near l)y are ruins ■ of 
Segesta, and 2 m. to the S.W. 
the Neapolitans were defeated by 
Garibaldi May 15, 1860. A street 
is named after Samuel Butler, the 
author of Jdrewhon, who lived 
here. Pop. ( 1951 ) 1 1,370. 

Calatayud. City of Spain, in 
th(‘ prov. of Saragossa. It is 52 ra. 
S.W. of Saragossa, on the rly, to 
Madrid. The Moorish town has 
many dwellings out in the rock on 
which Kalat Ayub (Castle of Ayub) 
was built out of the ruined Bilbilis, 
IJ m. to tho E., the birthplace of 
Martial [q.v.). The former mosque 
is now the church of S. Maria, and 
Santo Sepulcro, founded in the 
12th and restored in the 17tb 
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century, wan tlio church of the 
Knights Templars. 
agricultural centre. l>op. (lf'><») 
18 762. 

Calatrava. l^uinccl Htronpjliold 
of Castile, Spain. Jt in on the 
Guadiana, 12 m. N.lt. of (aiulad 
Real. It waB captured fi’orn the 
Moors in 1U7, and was (hde^nded 
in 1158, when the heroiBiti of its 
defenders led to th(^ creation of the 
Order of Calatrava {v.u), 
Calatrava, Orokr ok. Spanish 
order. It orif^inated anionj^^ the 
Cistercian lay brotherH, many of 

, them knightH, 



Calatrava. Badge 
of the Order 


who organized 
the recovery of 
Calatrava fi'om 
the M'oorH, 

1 147, and de- 
f 0 n d e d the 
place, 1158. It 
rocidved its 
first HtatutCH 
in 1154. and 
these were con- 
tinned by Ikipe 
Alexander III, 
who conferred privileges on tins 
knights. Ferdinand and Isabella 
asBumocl control of th(^ order in 
1487, thns revoking its imUspend- 
ence, which had UhI to much civil 
disturbance. After 1808 the order 
became an order of merit. Th(^ 
badge is a rod cross with lieur- 
de-lis, and the ribbon is vwi. 

Calaiiria (mod, Poro). Island 
in the Gulf of Aegina, oil the E. 
coast of the Korea, Greece. Itocky 
and small, it shelters a harbour 
and has a town where, in 1828, the 
ambassadors of Groat Britain, 
France, and Russia settled the 
government of the new kingdom 
of Greece. In ancient times CJal- 
auria was the centre of an am phic- 
tyonic council of seven maritime 
cities — Aegina, Athens, E .)idaurus, 
Hermione, Nauplia, OrchomenuH, 
Prasiae — ^which lost its importance 
when Argos and Bparta took the 
place of Nauplia and Prasiae. In 
Calauria was a famous sanctuary, 
the temple of Poseidon, where 
Demosthenes killofl himself in 222 
B.o. when he saw that ho would be 
arrested, and within the precincts 
of which he was buried. Excava- 
tions in 1894 revealed remains of 
the temple and other buildings. 

Calaveras. River of California, 
U.S.A. It rises among the foot- 
hills of the Sierra Nevada, a moun- 
tain chain running along the E. 
border of Calaveras co., and flows 
in a S. W. direction for 120 m., when 
it joins the San Joaquim river. 

Calaveras. County of Califor- 
nia, U.S.A. Bounded E. by the 
Sierra Nevada, it is rich in minerals. 


It is also ehiefly noted for its 
groves of giant sequoia. The 
eai)ital is kSan Andreas. Area 
1,028 s(p m. Pop. (1950) 9,902. 
Thc^ (JalaveniH skull found in 1866 
was alleged to have come from a 
miiK^shaft through undisturbed 
gra.vels at a depth of 130 ft. where 
it seems to have been placed as 
a hoax. H was accepted by J. 
Dwight Whitney and others as 
evidence of American man in 
Pliocene times, but was shown to 
be typical of modern aboriginal 
tribes. 

Calaverite. A gold tolluride 
(AuTca), having 43 p.c. gold with 
subordinate silver. It generally 
(XiCiurs as small crystals striated 
parallel to th(4r length ; also gran- 
ular and massive. The colour is 
silver-wliite, oftxm with a faint 
yellow tinge. Deposits occur in 
Cidifornia, at Cripple Creek in 
Colorado, and at Kalgoorlie in 
W. Atistralia. 

Calcareous Soil ( Eat. caharms, 
of lime). Boil which contains 5 
p.e. or more of liine. In Great 
Britain its presence is usually due 
to a chalky subsoil, but calcareous 
soils also occur over limestone and 
in n^gions of low rainfall where 
iitm^ accumulates near the surface. 
Where the topsoil is of clay, the 
tnixturo, if properly worked and 
dug, makes up into a fair loam. 
Skilful cultivation is noccssary, or 
else the soil dries into hard, steely 
himpH that will not break down. 
The fertility of a calcareous soil 
depends upon the thickness of the 
topsoil ; a shallow soil on a chalky 
hillside will grow little and is best 
left uncultivated. Loamy cal- 
careous soils of good depth usually 
respond well to manuring, especi- 
ally with nitrogen and potash. 
Most farm crops and many garden 
plants flourish on such soils, but 
acid-loving plants such as heaths 
and rhododendrons do badly. 

In many parts of Great Britain, 
notably in some parts of Kent, 
the chalk comes near to the surface, 
and such soil, oven though fertile, 
is suitable only for the cultivation 
of comparatively shallow-rooting 
plants such as beans and salads. 
Much similar land was ploughed 
up for arable crops during the 
Great Wars, but such soils tend 
to dry out easily and the crops 
may suffer from drought in a dry 
spring ; they may also suffer from 
potash deficiency. 

Calceolaria (Latin calceolvf, 
little shoe). Genus of perennial 
plants of the family Scrophularia- 
ceae, native to South America. 
Height ranges from 9 ins. to 1^ 
ft. The pouchlike flowers are 



Calceolaria. 
A greenhouse 
variety 


yellow, purple, 
brown, etc. In 
Great Britain, 
the shrubby spe- 
cies and their 
hybrids are grown 
ill summer flower 
beds and are 
treated as half- 
hardy. The her- 
baceous species 
and their hybrids 
with showy, often 
speckled blooms, 
much larger than 
those of outdoor species, are 
growm under glass for flowering 
in May and June. They are 
treated as greenhouse biennials. 

Calchaqui. South American 
Indian tribe, most important of 
the Diaguita group. Tie name is 
sometimes applied to the whole 
Diaguita culture. They resisted 
the Spanish invasion with great 
ferocity, thus receiving consider- 
able attention in the Conquest 
records — information amplified by 
archaeological finds. An early 
immigrant wave of megalithic 
builders is attested by their dry- 
stone dwellings (pirca), stone 
terraces for maize cultivation, and 
sculptured monoliths. They wove 
llama wool and apparently tamed 
the rhea and peccary. Their metal 
work, in gold, silver, and copper, 
shows Inca influence. In the 
Lerma valley there are 1,500 
earthen mounds, most of them 
surrounded by stone circles. Ex- 
cept for their decorated funeral 
urns, their pottery was thick and 
crude. They were divided into 
local groups each under an absolute 
cacique. The present mestizo 
population of N.W. Argentina 
exhibits Calchaqui elements. 

Calchas. Famous soothsayer, 
son of Thestor, who accompanied 
the Greeks during the Trojan War. 
He foretold the wrath of Apollo, 
and from the number of a flight 
of sparrows that the war would 
last 10 years. He died of grief 
after he had been proved inferior 
as a soothsayer by Mopsus, son of 
Apollo. 

Calciferous Sandstone (Lat. 
calx, lime ; /em, to bear). Name 
applied to a series of sandstones, 
marls, and clays. With thin coals, 
cement-stones, and limestones, it 
forms the lowest division of the 
carboniferous rocks of S. Scotland, 
and is equivalent to part of the 
Carboniferous Limestone Series of 
England and Wales. It passes 
downwards into the Old Red 
Sandstone, and upwards into a 
calcareous series — the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone of Scotland. 
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This rock-series was being de- 
posited daring a period of vol- 
canic activity, in Scotland, as is 
shoma by lava flows and volcanic 
vents which occur interbedded or 
associated wdth it. 

Calcination (Lat. calr, lime). 
Metallurgical process by which 
ores are heated to temperatures 
below their melting points either 
to expel matter such as carbon 
dioxide, w’ater, or volatiles, or 
to alter the physical condition 
of the ore as a preliminary to 
later processes. Because of its 
similarity to the more general 
process of roasting, the terms are 
sometimes regarded as synony- 
mous, but there is an important 
distinction. Roasting is accom- 
panied by a chemical change, 
resulting in the addition of an 
element (often oxygen). Calcina- 
tion does not involve such chemical 
action, heat alone being the active 
agent. A typical example is the 
heating of iron ores to expel 
water and to increase their 
permeability to reducing gases 
during subsequent smelting in the 
blast furnace. 

The older methods of calcina- 
tion, such as stall or heap calcining, 
are, perhaps, better described as 
roasting, since the ore is exposed 
to the oxidising action of the 
atmosphere. Some examples of 
modern calciners are : (1) vertical 
kilns, simple shaft furnaces suitable 
for limestone or smithsonite, 
which may be calcined in (2) re- 
verberatory furnaces or (3) rotary 
cylindrical calciners with con- 
tinuous discharge, similar furnaces 
being used at higher temperatures 
in the preparation of bauxite for 
aluminium production or for 
refractories : the very high tem- 
peratures necessary for dolomite 
are attained by (4) cupola furnaces 
with coke as fuel. See Kiln ; 
Metallurgy ; Ores ; Roasting. 

Calcite. A naturally occurring 
mineral. Its composition is cal- 
cium carbonate, CaCOs ; its crystal 
system is hexagonal or rhombo- 
hedral. Calcite is strongly double- 
refractive, and the clear variety 
(Iceland spar) is used in the 
manufacture of optical instru- 
ments. Other notable varieties 
include prismatic crystals (nail- 
head spar and dog-tooth spar), 
compact fibrous variety (satin 
spar), cellular (calcareous tufa, 
travertine), nodular (stalactites), 
compact (limestone, marble), and 
earthy (chalk). Calcite, one of 
the most widely spread minerals, 
has a variety of uses according 
to its purity and character. It 
makes bleaching powder, calcium 


carbide, etc. ; some limestones 
are used as road metal and in 
cement manufacture ; compact 
calcareous rocks are important 
building stones ; it may be used 
as a flux in smelting. 

Calcium (Lat. cah\ lime). 
Metallic element, symbol Ca, 
atomic number 20, atomic weight 
40-08. It is silvery-w'hite, malle- 
able, has a density of 1-55, melts 
at 810“ C., boils at 1,175“ C. It 
is a constituent of lime, limestone, 
marble, dolomite, and chalk, and 
forms about 3-5 p.c. of the earth’s 
crust ; it is found in sea- water 
to the extent of about 0-0,5 p.c. 

Sir Humphry Davy prepared 
in 1808 small globules of the 
metal by passing an electric 
current through a fused mixture 
of lime and potash. Acting on a 
suggestion of Berzelius, he was 
able to obtain an amalgam of 
mercury and calcium and by 
distilling off the mercury to 
prepare a reasonable quantity 
of the metal. A better method of 
isolating calcium was devised by 
Moissan in 1898. It is now made 
by the electrolysis of fused calcium 
chloride and calcium fluoride. 

Calcium oxides are three in 
number : calcium oxide, CaO 

(quicklime) ; calcium peroxide, 
CaO^,8HjjO ; calcium tetroxide, 
Ca04. Quicklime is an important 
fertiliser, for calcium is a necessary 
constituent of plant tissues and, 
as the calcium in the soil is slightly 
soluble in rain water, it is necessary 
to replenish the supply of it in 
the top layers. Quicklime is 
made on a large scale by heating 
limestone (calcium carbonate) in 
kilns at 800“ C. to 1,000° C. It is 
a white, amorphous powder, used 
as a constituent of cement. 
When water is added to quick- 
lime slaked lime is formed in 
accordance with this equation, 
Ca-l-H20=Ca(0H)2. Slaked lime 
is used for making mortar and 
plaster, in bleaching powder, and 
for the purification of coal-gas. 
When chalk or limestone is mixed 
with clay and sand and heated 
in a cylindrical rotating furnace, 
Portland cement is formed, con- 
sisting mainly of calcium alumi- 
nates and calcium silicates. Such 
cement when mixed with sand 
and gravel and water forms 
concrete. Calcium peroxide is 
formed by adding hydrogen perox- 
ide to lime-water. Calcium 
tetroxide is a yellow powder 
obtained by heating the peroxide 
with hydrogen peroxide solution. 

Calcium carbonate, CaCOg, forms 
the rocks, chalk, and limestone 
which were originally deposited 


at the bottom of the sea and are 
largely of animal origin, shells, 
corals, etc. It is also found in 
two crystalline forms, calcite 
{v.s.) and aragonite. Calcite forms 
the common dog’s-tooth spar and 
Iceland spar, also satin-spar ; 
marble and onyx arc calcite! 
Purified chalk is the solid consti- 
tuent of whiting. Dolomite is a 
mixture or loose compound of 
calcium (carbonate and magnesium 
carbonate with the formula Ca 
C 03 .MgCO.j. 

Calcium jiuoride, CaFg’ occurs 
in many places as fluorspar, of 
which the mineral Blue John is 
a bluish or violet variety. Fluor- 
spar is used for making special 
lenses, for glazing pottery, and as 
a flux in the Bessemer process of 
tnaking steel. 

Calcined bones contain about 
70 p.c. of calcium phosphate ; 
apatite is an impure calcium 
phosphate. When calcium phos- 
phates are treated with sulphuric 
acid a mixture results, known as 
superphosphate, an important fer- 
tiliser. Basic slag obtained in the 
Bessemer process for making steel 
contains this phosphate. 

Calcium gluconate, the calcium 
salt of an oxidation product of 
glucose, is used for intramuscular 
injections, and is helpful in cases 
of malnutrition, neurasthenia, hay- 
fever, and calcium deficiency. 
Calcium glycerophosphate is a con- 
stituent of many proprietary 
nerve tonic foods. Calcium lactate 
is a remedy for chilblains and 
vahiablo in cases of calcium de- 
ficiency. Calcium sulphate, CaS04, 
occurs in rock formations as anhy- 
drite, gypsum, and alabaster. The 
homihydrate, 20aiS04,H20, is 
known as plaster of Paris. 

Calcium nitrate, Ca(N03)g, is of 
frequent occurrence in soil, where 
it is formed as the result of the 
decomposition of organic sub- 
statrees in the prcHcncc of chalk or 
lime. It is made on a large scale 
by treating chalk or limestone 
with nitric acid obtained by the 
action of tlie electric arc on the 
atmosphere, and is a valuable 
fertiliser. 

Calcium carbide, CaCg, is a grey- 
ish solid made by heating in an 
electric furnace a mixture of about 
100 parts of quicklime and 70 parte 
of coke, at about 1,100° C. It is 
extensively made in Norway, 
where cheap electricity is obtained 
from water power. Calcium car- 
bide is used for the generation of 
acetylene, C2^2» made by the 
addition of water to the carbide. 

Cahium cyanamide, CaCN2, also 
known as nitrolim, is a fertiliser 
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made by heating ealeium earbiclc 
in a stream of nitrogen. 1 f ealfium 
cvanaraide is heated with water in 
an autoclave under proper condi- 
tions, ammonia gaB is pivKlucod. 
This is ono met hod for the hxalion 

of atmospheric nitrogen . 

Calculating Machines. Mach- 
ines for calculating rnocihanically. 
The first practical mechanical 
calculating machine was huilt by 
Blaise Pascal in 1642, and its basic 
principles are incorporat ed in many 
of those used today. 

Calculating machines add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide, and 
there are two main types. On ono 
the depression and instant release 
of the keys actuate the computing 
mechanism ; on the other, the 
keys arc set and remain depressed 
until the computing mechanism is 
actuated, by turning a crank or 
by other means. 

The first practical maidiine to 
add or to add and subtract and 
to give a printed record of the 
totals was invented by William 
Seward Burroughs (1857“1H98). 
The amounts to bo calculated are 
set up on the keyboard, and when 
the handle is operated the amount 
is printed and added or subtracted 
simultaneously. 

Book-keeping and accounting 
machines combine a typewriter 
keyboard and automatic adding- 
subtracting mechanism and are 
electrically operated. '’J^boy are 
used for posting and balancing 
sales, purchases, and general 
ledgers, stock and cost records, 
dividend warrants and summaries, 
wages records, and for analytical, 
statistical, and tabulating work. 

Electronic calculating machines 
are designed to handle large 
numbers of relalivcfiy simple and 
similar coraputations and to keep 
relative records : e.g. stores ac- 
counting, costing, and the deter- 
mination of weekly payments for 
large bodies of hourly-paid workers, 
taking into aceount P.A.Y.E., 
bonus, etc. Data are fed into the 
machine from punched cards ; 
results are received from it in the 
same form — if desired, on the same 
cards. An electronic calculator will 
handle numbers of 8-20 digits, 
operate in decimal quantities or 
sterling, self-check every calcula- 
tion, and handle 6,000 cards per 
hour. 

The electronic office calculator 
is normally a digital computer and 
its duties are usually confined to 
very high addition and multiplica- 
tion. Laboratory instruments, on 
the other hand, are nearly always 
designed for such tasks as solving 
differential equations whieli they 


can complete in a few seconds 
as against the mathematician’s 
several months. Such a machine 
is the A.C.E. (automatic comput- 
ing engine) of the National Physical 
Laboratory. An important feature 
of these machines is the inclusion 
of “ memories ” or “ stores ” wdiich 
hold or maintain figures or in- 
structions until such time as they 
are required in the computation. 
Usually the results of the calcula- 
tions or answers arc given on 
punched cards. 

In analogue computers, all the 
normal arithmetiiial processes are 
simulated hy analogous electrical 
processes : in digital computers 
they are affected by digit- by -digit 
addition. In analogue compuling, 
addition of two numbers is carried 
out by passing a constant current 
through two equal calibrated 
potentiometers. If the positions 
of the sliders are set to represent 
the two individual numbers, the 
combined output voltage repre- 
sents the sum of the two numbers 
in terms of the total voltage across 
the two potentiometers. Sub- 
iiraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion are effected in a similar 
manner. Differentiation and in- 
tegration are effected by the use 
of suitable electrical networks 
embodying resistors and capacitors. 
Where these networks have to he 
connected ono after another, high- 
gain amplifiers with strong nega- 
tive feed-back are inserted between 
the stages to provide amplification 
and to maintain accuracy. 

With digital computers, the 
digit-by-digit addition or counting 
is carried out by applying electrical 
pulses, each representing a digit, 
to a special counting circuit. This 
in turn applies a ptilse to another 
similar circuit after it has itself 
received a specific number of 
pulses such as 10 (decimal scale) 
or 2 (binary scale). The binary 
scale is generally preferred because 
it is less subject to errors. To 
count up to large numbers, the 
number of circuit stages can be 
increased indefinitely and the 
counting rate can be as high as 
100,000 per second. Decimal 
counting can be effected by an 
elaboration of this circuit, but a 
simpler technique uses special 
multi-electrode cold-cathode tubes. 
All the original _ pulses into the 
machine are initiated by in- 
structional operators such as 
punched cards. Computers of this 
type embody several hundred 
valves. 

Calculus. In the broadest 
sense, a method of calculation, the 
name being derive<l from the prim • 


CALCULUS 

itive practice of counting by 
means of small stones or pebbles. 

The infinitesimal calculus deals 
primarily with the calculation of 
the rates of change of varying 
quantities (differential calculus), 
and of the total change in a 
quantity which has been varying 
in a specified manner (integral 
calculus). The practical import- 
ance of this study derives from the 
fact that we live in a changing 
universe, in which all measurable- 
quantities are continually vary- 
ing ; in the application of mathe- 
matics to the physical world the 
methods of the infinitesimal cal- 
culus are therefore of the greatest 
service. 

Consider a train travelling at the 
uniform rate of 30 miles an hour. 

If it travels y miles in x hours, then 
;iy=30 X. In this statement x may 
have any value, and the corre- 
sponding value of y can be at once 
found from the equation ; x is said 
to be a “ variable,” and 2 / is called 
a “ function ” of a;. The concep- 
tion of the variable is fundamental 
to the calculus ; a letter which can 
stand for any number is exactly 
adapted to represent a measurable 
quantity, such as time elapsed or 
distance covered, which is^ con- 
stantly changing. The relation of 
functional dependence, by which y 
is connected with x, corresponds to 
the invariable correlation between 
two phenomena which is the 
simplest example of what we call a 
law of nature ; e.g. the distance 
the train has covered is a function 
of the time elapsed just as the cur- 
rent flowing through a given 
metallic filament is a function of 
the electromotive force, and the 
temperature of the filament is a 
function of the current. 

At this point we may introduce 
the idea of the ‘‘ differential co- 
efficient.” If 2 / is a function of the 
variable x, the value of y can be 
determined from the appropriate 
formula when the value of x is 
known ; evidently a change in the 
value of X would produce a change 
in the calculated value of y. Con- 
sider a small change h in the value 
of a:, in other words consider two 
values of x which differ by h, and 
call them x and x-\~Ji. (The am- 
biguity in using the same letter a* 
for the variable and for a value of 
the variable is somewhat puzzling 
at first, hut its extreme usefulness 
must be its excuse.) Then let us 
call y that value of the function 
which corresponds to the value x 
of the variable, and y+fc the value 
which corresponds to x+h, (It is 
true that y may diminish when .r in- 
creases ; in that case Jc is negative. 
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when h is positive.) The fraction 
kjh may he called the average 
rate of increase of y with respect to 
, 1 ; over the given interval /?. In 
the simple case where y=30 .r, it is 
clear that y-{-/i = 30 (.r-f-Zd’ nnd by 
subtraction that A’ =30 /<• Hence in 
this case, whatever value we take 
for 7i, k/h=S0. Where the func- 
tional relation is not that of simple 
proportion, the fraction /i'/h is 
found to assume difterent values 
for different values of so that the 
average rate of increase ot y with 
respect to x over a small interval 
depends on the size of the interval. 
An illustration will make this clear. 
Consider the function ; fix 

on the value .r=6, and conse- 
quently y=3Q. If Zt = 1 , a'-p /i = 7, 
y-^k~{x^h)^ = ^Q, and A:=13, so 
that, when h~l, klh = l^. Now let 
h assume in succession the values 

OT, 0-01, 0-0001 ; simple arith- 
metical calculation gives for klk 
the respective values 12^, 12*1, 
12*01, 12-0001, and it is apparent 
that the smaller h is taken the 
nearer hjh approaches to the fixed 
limit 12. And it is found to be 
true of most functions that kjh 
approaches a fixed limit when 
A is made continually smaller. 
This limit is called a “■ differential 
coefficient ” and it represents 
the rate of increase of y compared 
with that of x, not over any 
interval, but actually at a fixed 
value of X. 

We may take the case of y—x^ 
purely algebraically and say y-\-k= 
{x-\-hY, and therefore li—{x~\-h)^ 
— -f ~ 2xh~\-h“, 

and klh—2x-\-h. Hence as h be- 
comes continually smaller kjh ap- 
proaches the limit 2a’. (This result 
agrees with the former for the 
fixed value a=6, when 2x~l2.) 
We say that 2x is the differential 
coefficient of the function x^. Thus 
for every value of x there is a cor- 
responding value of the function, 
and likewise a corresponding value 
of the differential coefficient which 
indicates the rate at which the 
function is increasing compared 
with X at that value of x. In the 
specific case taken, the differential 
coefficient of x^ has the value 12 
when a- =6, which means that 
when x—6 x'^ is increasing 12 
times as fast as x. 

The differential calculus em- 
braces a general method (differen- 
tiation) for readily calculating the 
differential coefficients of various 
functions. In the integral calculus 
the problem is reversed : given the 
differejjtial coefficient we have to 
find the function ; in other -w'ords, 
given the rate of change, we have 
to find the function whicli changes 


at just that rate. This process is 
called integration ; it may also 
take the form of finding the in- 
crease in the function between two 
values of the variable. Integration 
may be regarded from another 
standpoint, as a process ol summa- 
tion, the total change in the func- 
tion being considered as made up 
of a large number of very small 
changes, and from this point of 
view the integral calculus is of the 
greatest use in evaluating area,s 
and volumes. For example, the 
volume of a cone may bo found by 
considering it as made up of a very 
large number of very thin circular 
disks, the radii of which steadily 
increase with their distances from 
the vertex of the cone. 

The methods of the integral 
calculus were, to some extent, 
used by the ancient Greek mathe- 
maticians, including Archimedes. 
The fundamental ideas of the 
different calculus were first ex- 
plored by a group of 1 7 tli -century 
French mathematicians, notably 
Descartes. The systematic founda- 
tion of the calculus was duo to 
Newton and to Leibniz. It may 
be said that we owe the inception 
of the infinitesimal oalcnlus chiefiy 
to the labours of Archimedes, 
Descartes, Newton, and Leibniz, 
four of the moat powerful thinkers 
of all time. The calculus of 
variations deals with the rate of 
change of a fimction of a variable 
when not only the variable assumes 
different values, but also the form 
of the function is continually 
changing. 

Calcutta. City of India, the 
capital of W. Bengal. It stands 
on the left bank of the Hooghli 
river in the Ganges delta, 86 ni. N. 
of the Bay of Bengal, and at an 
altitude of 18-21 ft. Area 32-32 
sq. m. (28-34 aq. m. within the 
city limits); pop. (1951) 2,548,677. 
The city lies across the river from 
Howrah ; the famous bridge of 
boats connecting the two was 
replaced by a steel bridge, 1943. 

Calcutta owes its great import- 
ance to its position at the centre 
of the densely populated regiou_ of 
Bengal, with its highly i3roductive 
agriculture, and more recently to 
its place as the chief outlet for 
the valuable mineral resources of 
Ohota Nagpur. The main exports 
are jute, ores and metal goods, 
coal, tea, vegetable oils, skins, and 
shellac ; the chief imports include 
rice, sugar, manufactured goods, 
petroleum, machinery, salt, and 
hardware. The main port activi- 
ties and the biggest dockyards arc; 
at Kidderporc, within the H.\\\ 
boundaries of the JtmTrieif)alitv. 


The city is the centre of a con- 
centrated industrial region ex- 
tending from Hooghli town, 25 m. 







Calcutta arms 
opened in ISfi.'j 


-Duage 
B\i(lge in the 8. 
flute goods con- 
stitute the princi- 
pal manufacture 
— a field in which 
Calcutta leads 
the world. The 
first jute mill was 
])ower was intro- 


duced four years later; the industry 
in the 195()s employed 300,000 
workers in some 100 mills. Al- 
though there was some shift of the 
jute industry to Pakistan after the 
partition of Bengal in 1947 left the 
chief jute-growing areas in that 
country, (Vilcutta remained su- 
preme in its manufacture. Other 
iicxtiles made include cotton, a 
rising industry, and silk. Steel 
rolling mills, metal and engineering 
iTidustrics (unploy some 95,000. 
Ship repairing yards, motor assem- 
bly works, railway workshops, and 
electrical ctigineering llourish ; 
aluminium forging is of growing 
importance. Paper, chemicals, 
rubber, g]a,Hs, paint, and pottery 
ai'e among (ionsumer goods made; 
printing, ])ul)liHbing, and silver 
refining are other industries. 
Hydro-elcetric development in the 
Damoclar valley helped industry. 

Badly located for such a large 
(5ity, (hdeuUa was originally the 
site of three small villages. To 
one of them, Sutanuti, in 1686- 
1690, Job (Iiarnock transferred 
the Fast India Company factory 
from Hooghli settlement, making 
the nucleus of the present city. 
Old Fort William was completed 
in 1702 for th<i defence of the 
factory ; in 1707, with a popula- 
tion of about 10,000, Calcutta was 
declared a, H(q)aratc presidency. 
After increasing troubles in Bengal, 
Calcutta was captured by Suraj- 
ud-DowIah, nawab of Bengal, in 
1 756, the fort seized and virtually 
(Id^^ti’oyed, and its European in- 
habitants captured and imprisoned 
in the dungeon called the Black 
Hole Calcutta was recap- 

tures I by Clive and Admiral 
Watson early in 1757, and the 
present fort' was built 1758-73. 
In 1773 the Bengal presidency was 
invested with control over all other 
possessions of the company in 
India, and Calcutta became the 
capital of British India until 1912, 
when Delhi became the capital. 

The Maidan, called “ the lungs 
of (lalcutta,” is a fine, park-like 
ar(‘a giving th(‘ e(uitre of the city 
ii spacious asptait. E. of this 
is the main road, Chauringhi ; 




I. Air view of the city, lookina; across the Hooghli to 3. Classic facade of the Medic^ College Hospital. 
Howrah; on the left is Government House, and the 4- All-India Memorial Hall seen from the racecourse ; 
white-domed building to the right is the General Post erected 1905 and cased with marble, 5. Chowringhee, 
Office. 2. Oriental design of the Temple of the Jains. a wide thoroughfare with numerous cafds and cinemas 
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S. is Alipore, with the zoological 
and the botanical gardens, and 
beyond Kali Ghat, with the 
temple of Kali, a place of Hindu 
pilgrimage ; W. is the river, with 
Howrah facing ; N. is Dalhousie 
Square and the site of the Black 
Hole ; also Government House, 
the executive seat of the governor 
of W. Bengal (formerly of the 
viceroy). N.E. lies the commer- 
cial and banking area, the Univer- 
sity, the Bose Research institute, 
the famous Jain temple, and the 
Dakshineswar temple (home of the 
Ramakrishna mission). On all 
sides of the central part of the city 
are the dense residential areas, 
many of them concentrations of 
hovels of the worst kind, the 
bazaars, and the largo villas of the 
wealthier residents. 

During the Second Great War 
Calcutta was the piincipal Allied 
base for the Burma campaign, and 
was spasmodically raided by 
Japanese bombers. In Aug., 1946, 
serious communal rioting broke 
out in the city over the question 
of the partition of India, resulting 
in the death of nearly 3, *500 
people, as well as property damage 
to the value of over £1,000,000. 
The city has always been a “re- 
fuge ” during times of famine, and 
during the floods and famine of 
1943, and later in 1950, large 
numbers flocked into the town 
from the surrounding areas. 

Calcutta University. This 
institution, established in 1857, is 
mainly an inspecting and examin- 
ing body, most of the teaching 


sweepstake is nominally limited to 
club members : but tickets were 
obtained by the public. No 
figures have been published since 
1929 when prizes totalled £135,000. 

Caldas. Department of central 
Colombia. In the Cauca valley, 
between the West and Central 
Cordilleras, it lias fertile soil, and 
there is considerable mineral 
wealth. The chief products are 
coffee, sugar, cattle, and straw 
hats. The capital is Manizales. 
Area 5,160 sq. m. Pop. (1951) 
1,068,180. 

Caldecote, Thomas Walker 
Hobart Insskip, 1st Viscount 
(1876-1947). British lawyer. Born 
March 5, 1876, he was educated 
at Clifton and 
King’s Col- 
lege, Cam- 
bridge. He 
became a bar- 
rister in 1899 
and was made 
aK.C.ml914. 

He b oca mo 
head of the 

being done in the numerous naval law 

affiliated colleges ; but it provides branch of the 

lectures and instruction for gradu- Admiralty, 1918, He was Con- 
ates. It has huge classrooms, servativo M.P. for Central Bristol, 

laboratories, a hostel, and a library. 1918-29, and for Fareham from 

It awards degrees in arts, acience, 1931. Knighted in 1922, he was 
law, medicine, engineering, agri- thrice solicitor-goneral, twice at- 
culture, technology, and veterinary torney -general, minister for the 
science. Including those at the Coordination of Defence 1936-39, 
affiliated colleges, the number of twice Dominions secretary, and 
students is some 80,000. lord chancellor 1939-40. Made a 

Calcutta Cup. Trophy for peer ia 1039, he. was lord chief 
Rugby football. Presented by the justice, 1940-46. Ho died Oct. 11, 
Calcutta Club in 1879, it is held 1947. 

by the winners of the annual match Caldecott, Randolph (1846- 

between England and Scotland. 86). British artist. Born in Ches- 
Calcutta Sweepstake. An- ter, March 22, 1846, he came to 
nual lottery promoted by the London in 1872 after working in 
Royal Calcutta Turf Club. The a Manchester bank and began to 
prizes are awarded to drawers of draw for The Graphic, Punch, 
lorses running in the Derby. The and other periodicals. He made 



Viscount Caldecote, 
British lawyer 



Randolph Caldecott. Going to Cover, a characteristic example (reduced) 
of this artist’s sporting sketches in blaok and white 
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a, ffrcflit hit iis Jin illiistift/toi of 
books with Washington Irving’s 
Old Christmas, 1875 ; and Brace- 

bridge Hall, 
187(5. Calde- 
cott’s series of 
coloured books 
for children 
revealed h i s 
real w /' t i e r. 
Beginning in 
1878 with dohn 
Cl i I p i n an d 
The House 
T hat J a c k 
Built, he pro- 






duced two every Christmas until 
his death. The last two books were 
The Great Panjandruin Himself 
and Elegy on Madame Blaize. At 
Burlington House his most in- 
teresting contributions were 
bronze bas-reliefs of a Horse Fair 
in Brittany, 187(5; and from 
Spenser’s Astrophel, 1882. CJalde- 
cott was a member of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, He died after a pro- 
longed illness in Florida, Voh, 12, 


1886. 

Calder. River of Pancashirc 
and Yorkshire, England. Rising 
to the S. of Burnley, it hows 45 m. 
E. to the Aire, which it joins close 
to Castle ford. 



Calder, Sm Robert (1745- 
1818). British sailor. Born at 
Elgin, July 2, 1745, he entered the 
navy in 1759. 

He served un- 
der Sir John 
Jervis at the 
battle of Cape 
St, Vincent in 
1797, and was 
knighted, and 
later created 
a baronet. In 
1804, as a vice- 
admiral, he led 
the squadron 
that blockaded the enemy port of 
Ferrol. With a larger squadron 
he was ordered to look out for 
Villeneuve’s fleet of French and 
Spanish ships returning from the 
West Indies, but the enemy 
slipped past him into Ferrol and 
escaped defeat, Calder was sent 
home, and at a court-martial was 
severely reprimanded. He died 
Aug. 31, 1818. 


Sir Robert Calder, 
British sailor 

After.Coolc 


Caldera (Port., cauldron). 
Circular or elliptical depression of 
volcanic origin and considerable 
size, many times larger than a 
crater. Some calderas may have 
been caused by big volcanic ex- 
plosions. The majority are the 
result of collapse after violent 
ejection of lava and gas through a 


central vent. This leads to the 
emptying of the lava reservoir 
below the base of the volcano. 
With the support removed, the 
overlying roof and volcanic pile 
above tend to founder on curved 
cylindrical fracture planes. Not- 
able calderas include Crater Lake, 
Oregon, U.S.A.,'20 .sq, m. ; Kraka- 
toa, about 13 sq. m. ; Niuafo’ou 
I., S. Pacific, about 10 sq. m. ; 
and Santorin. Geological evidence 
shows that ancient volcanoes with 
large oaldoras existed in Scotland 
during the Tertiary period in the 
Island of Mull and at Ardnamur- 
chan Point. Consult Calderas and 
their Origin, H. Williams, 1941. 

Caldera. Seaport of Chile, in 
the prov. of Atacama. On Ingles 
Bay, it is the terminus of the rly. 
to (jopiapo, the first built in S. 
America. It has no docks, but a 
good anchorage and mole. It ex- 
ports ores, copper, silver, borax, 
and chinchilla furs. 

Caldera Bay. Small opening 
of the Pacific Ocean in the north of 
Chile, its name being taken from 
the port standing thereon. It is 
famous for an incident during the 
Chilean civil war of 1891. On 
April 13, at night, the ironclad 
Blanco Encalada was lying at 
anchor in the bay when two 
torpedo boats belonging to the 
other faction steamed in. One 
of them fired a torpedo, which 
sank the larger vessel with 300 of 
her crew in a few minutes. 

Calderon, Philip Hermogenes 
(1833-98). British painter. Born 
at Poitiers, France, May 3, 1833, 
he was of Spanish descent. He 
came to London with his parents 
in 1841, and studied at Leigh’s 
Academy. J'e first exhibited at 
the R.A. in li: 63 His chief works 
were Broken Vows, 1857 ; Cath- 
erine of Aragon and her Women 
at Work, 1862 ; The British 
Embassy in Paris on the Day of 
the Massacre of S. Bartholomew, 
1863 ; Her Most High, Noble, and 
Puissant Grace, 1866 ; and S. 
Elizabeth of Hungary, 1891, now 
called The Renunciation, one of 
the Chantrey pictures in the Tate 
Gallery. Elected A.R.A. in 1864, 
R.A. in 1867, he was made keeper 
of the Academy in 1887. He died 
April 30, 1898‘ 

Calderon de la Barca, Pkdro 
(1600-81). Spanish dramatist. 
Bom in Madrid, Jan. 17, 1600, he 
studied for six years at the univer- 
sity of Salamanca, and served for 
some time with the Spanish army 
in Italy and Flanders. He was 
already high in favour as a drama- 
tist with the king and the public in 


1636 when a volume of his plays 
was published, and in 1637 he was 
created a knight of the order of 
Santiago by 





Calderon de la Barca, 
Spanish dramatist 


Philip IV. In 
1640 Calder- 
on took part 
in. the Cata- 
lonian cam- 
paign, but left 
the army in 
1642. In 
1650 he joined 
the third 
Order of S. 

Franci.s, and in 1651 was ordained 
priest and given charge of a Madrid 
pariah, and in 1653 became preben- 
dary of Toledo. In 1663 he was 
appointed chaplain to Philip IV. 
After Philip died in 1665, his suc- 
cessor continued royal patronage 
of the dramatist. Calderon wrote 
his last play in his 81st year. He 
died in Madrid May 25, 1681. 

Of Calderon’s voluminous widt- 
ings 118 dramas and 72 autos have 
been preserved. As a writer of the 
essentially Spanish auto, sacred 
allegorical drama, he is supreme, 
while as a dramatist he stands on 
a lower plane than his predecessor, 
Lope de Vega. If in characterisa- 
tion Calderon was less successful, 
by the thought and poetry of his 
plays, by his mastery of stage-craft 
and his command of language he 
ranks high. There are English 
versions of his more notable plays. 

Bibliography. Eng. tr. of Selected 
Plays, D. F. McCarthy, 1853, 1861, 
and 1873. E. FitzGerald, various 
dates ; Select Plays, ed. N. Mac- 
Coll, 1888 ; The Spanish Drama, 
Lope de Vega and Calderon, G. H. 
Lewes, 1846 ; Calderon, E. J. 
Hasell, lp9 ; Essay on the Life 
and Genius of Calderon, R. G. 
Trench, 1880 ; Shelley and Cal- 
deron, S. de Madariaga, 1920. 

Galdy. Island off the S. coast 
of Pembrokeshire, Wales. It is 
3 m. S. of Tenby, has 9 m, of 
coastline, and with the adjacent 
St. Margaret Island has an area of 
472 acres. There is a lighthouse on 
Caldy. Remains exist of a priory 
founded before 1 150, and there is a 
modem abbey belonging to a 
Benedictine community founded 
in 1896 by members of the Church 
of England who became Roman 
Catholics in 1913. The Benedic- 
tines left in 1928, but Cistercians 


from Belgium made a home here. 
The island yields Neolithic remains. 
An alternative spelling is Caldey. 

Caleb. Son of Jephunneh, of 
the tribe of Judah. He was sent 
by Moses with Joshua to spy out 
the promised land and received 
Hebron as his inheritance (Numb. 
13 and 14 ; Deut. 1 ; Jo.sh. 14). 
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Caledon. A river of South 
Africa. Rising near Mont-aux- 
Sources in the Drakensberg, it 
flows about 220 ni. S.W., passing 
between Basutoland and the 
Orange Free State to the Orange 
river near Bethulie. It has two 
main feeders, the Great and Little 
Caledon. 

Caledon. Town of Cape Pro- 
vince, South Africa, in Caledon 
district. It is 87 in. by rly. S.E. of 
Cape Town. Noted already from 
c. 1700 for its thermal and 
mineral springs, it was named 


1855. Before the Second Great 
War the scene on market days 
(Tues. and Fri.) was one of the 
sights of London. The pedlars 
of Smithfleld had been allowed to 
transfer their pitches to the new 
market, and by 1939 the average 
number attending had grown to 
2,250 on Fridays, 1,600 on Tues- 
days, offering a great variety of 
goods from cheap trinkets to fur 
coats. The market, closed during 
the war, was transferred in 1950 
to a new site in Bermondsey, 
Calendar (Lat. calendarinni. 


after the 2nd earl of Caledon, first account book). Systematic divi- 
British governor of the Cape, sion of the year into months. 
Pop. (1951) 3,832. The district weeks, and days. A year is the 
is rich in wild flow’ers, especially time occupied by the earth in 
proteas. making one complete revolution 

Caledon, Earl OF. Irish title round the sun. The sidereal year 
borne by the family of Alexander is the time between two successive 
since 1800. In the 17th century conjunctions of the sun with a 
the Alexanders owned land in co. fixed star; the solar or tropical 
Londonderry, and were connected year is the period bedween two 
with the affairs of the city of that successive passages through the 
name. James Alexander, who vernal equinox. The mean sidereal 
held important posts in India, year is 365 days, 6 hours, 9 mins., 
was made an Irish peer in 1790 as 9 secs. ; the mean sola,r year 
Baron Caledon, from the name of 365 days, 5 hrs., 48 mins., 4() secs, 
his property in Tyrone, a viscount Ancient Rome. According 
in 1797, and an earl in 1800. Du to tradition, the Roman year was 
Pre Alexander, the 2nd earl, was originally divided into 10 lunar 
in 1806 the first British governor months by Romulus. The month 
of the Cape of Good Plope, where began with the new moon, naid its 
his name is perpetuated. appearance was announced by the 

Caledonia. Roman name for pontiftx maxhnus as the (kalends. 
Britain N. of the firths of Forth The first quarter (the flth) was 
and Clyde, sometimes still used called the Nones {novem, nine) as 

poetically for Scotland. being nine days before the full 

Caledonian Canal. Waterway moon (the 13th) or Ides {iduere, 

of Scotland. Extending for 60 to divide). The orcler^ of months 

m. along the Great Glen from was Martius, April is, Mains, 
Moray Firth to Loch 
Linnhe, it is formed by 
the linking of Lochs 
Dochfour, Ness, Oich, 
and Loeby, through 23 
m. of artificial cuttings. 

There are 28 locks each 
160 ft. long, 38 ft. broad, 
and 15 ft. deep ; they 
end at Corpach in a 
series of eight called 
Neptune’s Staircase. 

Navigable by ships of 
600 tons, the canal is 
freely used by fishing 
vessels and tourist 
The original survey was made by 
James Watt in 1773, and construc- 
tion began under Thomas Telford 
in 1803. The canal was opened 
1822, completed 1847 ; its cost 
was £1,311,270. 

Caledonian Market. London 
cattle market. It occupied about 
50 acres between York Road and 
Caledonian Road, Islington. Con- 
structad to replace the old market 
at Smithfield, held since the 
Middle Ages, it was opened in 



Caledoniaa Canal. The lock at Fort Augustus, 
where the canal enters Loch Ness from the south 


steamers. 


Junius, Quinctilis, Soxtilis, 8op- 
tember, October, November, 
December. Numa is said to have 
added Jamiarius and Februarius. 
Quinctilis and Sextilis were re- 
named Julius and Augustus by 
Julius Caesar and Augustus, 
March, May, July, and Oct. had 
31 days, Feb. 28, the rest 29, 
making a lunar year of 355 days. 
To make this tally with the solar 
year, an intercalary month (Merce- 
donius) of 22 or 23 days alternately 
was inserted every second year 


after Feb. 23. The result was 
a cycle of years of 355, 377, 355, 
378, totalling 1,465 days, equalling 
4 solar years plus five days. The 
priests frequently forgot or pur- 
posely neglected to insert the 
intercalary month, and in the 
year referred to, according to 
the Christian calendar, as 46 b.c. 
the difference between solar and 
lunar years amounted to 90 days 
(67 and a Mercedonhis of 23 days). 

In formulating what is called 
the Julian (Old Style) calendar, 
Julius (lacsar inserted 67 days 
between Nov. and Dec. so that 
the number of days in 46 b.c., 
known afterwards as “ the last 
year of eonfnsion,” was 445 
(355 plus 23 plus 67). Then, with 
the mathematician Sosigenes, he 
dr<‘w up a scheme, 45 b.c. being the 
fii-st year of the Julian calendar, 
fl’lu’i new year was made to begin 
on dan. 1, when (^onsul^ assumed 
office. To bring the 355-day year 
into lino with the solar year, 
Caesar gave the months 31 and 
30 days alternately, except Feb., 
which had 29. On the assumption 
that the true length of the solar 
year was 365J days, it was 
dee.ided that three ordinary years 
should bo followed by an inter- 
calary year of 366 days (leap year), 
in which Fob. 24 was counted 
twice. Later Augustus took a day 
from h’oh., julded it to his lucky 
month of Aug., and changed the 
(lays in the last four months to 
30; 31, 30, 31. 

The old names of Calonds, Ides, 
and Nones wore kept, but “ in 
March, July, 0(diober, May, the 
Nones were on the seventh day” 
instead of the fifth, the Ides being 
correspondingly advanced two 
days. In reckoning time, days be- 
tween the Calends, Nones, and 
Ides were counted according to 
their distance from them, both 
days being included. Thus Dec. 
28* was the fifth day before the 
Calends of January, a.d. V Cal. 
Jan. (ante diem quiutum Calendas 
Januarias) ; Feb. 24 was a.d. 
VI Cab Mart., in leap year a.d. 
bis sextum Cal. Mart, (hence 
bisHextik‘ year). The first year 
of the roformecl calendar (45 b.c.) 
being leap year, the fifth should 
have been the next leap year. 
But the priests intercalated a 
day every third year, so that by 
the year now called 9 b.u., three 
days too many had been inter- 
calated. Augustus accordingly or- 
dered three intercalary days to be 
struck out, from 9, 5, and 1 b.c., so 
that the next leap year was a.d. 4. 

Greogrtan Reform. The 
Julian year of 365i days was 
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longer than the solar year by 11 
mins. 14 secs. The error ther(4oro 
amounted to a day in 128 years, 
and m a few centuries the vcynal 
equinox was falling ahead of the 
Julian calendar by several (Uiys. 
In 1582, when Pope Gregory a 1 LJ . 
with the aid of Aloysius Lilins, 
undertook the refonnatiion of the 
Julian calendar, the error anion rit- 
ed to more than 10 days. Giegoiy 
suppressed 10 days so that Oct. 5 
in 1582 became Oct. 15, and nmd(‘ 
the following rules for the future : 
Every year divisible by four to be 
a bissextile or leap yea,r containjng 
366 days ; every year not so divi- 
sible to consist of J6.5 days j but 
secular years, c.g. 1000, to be 
bissextile only if divisible by 400. 

Under the Gregorian calendar 
there is still a slight error, but it 
amounts only to one day in 3, .123 
years. Exce])ting in leap yca.rs, 
when Feb. is allotted 20 days, the 
months from .Ian. to Dec^ have 
respectively 31, 28, 31, 30, 31, 
.30, 31, 31, 30, 31, 30, and 31 clays. 


“ Old Style ” and “ New Style ” 
Adopted at various dates by 
different countries, the Gregorian 
method was not introdue<ed in 
Great Britain until 1751 (24 

George II, 1751, cap. 23). The 
error in the .Tnlian ealondar was 
then rectifted by eliminating 11 
days (11, not 10, boeauso 1700 
had been a leap year in Grea,t 
Britain and not under the Gre- 
gorian calendar), tlie day aftc'r 
8ept. 2 becoming in that year 
Sept. 14, so that Sept. 3-13 
inclusive are missing from 1752. 
Henceforward the .lulian was 
called Old Style (O.S.) and the 
Gregorian New Style (N.S.). The 
legal year before 1752 began on 
March 25 ; this also was C! hanged 
so that 1752 and subsequent years 
began on Jan. 1. For earlier 
years, it is usual in historical con- 
texts to count Jan., Feb., and the 
first 24 days of March according to 
N.S. reckoning ; but unless this 
Is clearly stated it may lead to 
confusion : e.g. a man who to his 
contemporaries was born on Jan. 
20, 1561, would, according to 
current practice, be given as born 
on Jan. 20, 1562. In many older 
books and documents such dates 
are printed Jan. 20, 1661-62. 

For many centuries in Europe 
the beginning of the year varied. 
In England it was reckoned from 
Christmas Day until 1066 ; from 
Jan. 1, 1067-1155 ; from March 
25, 116,5-1761. Scotland made 
Jan. 1 New ^ar’s Day in 1600. 


First Groat War ; which explains 
whv the “October Revolution” 

t 

broke out on the day Western 
Europe called Nov. 7, 1917. 

Jhwish Oalenuar. The Jewish 
calendar reckons by the lunar 
months, but is adjusted to the 
solar c‘yele. The Passover must 
occur in the spring, and this is 
obtained b}- tlie system of iuter- 
(‘alated leap years, which occur 
seven times every nineteen years. 
The Jewish leap year consists of 
thirteen lunar months. The lunar 
iiiduonce is seen in the celebration 
of the new moon by a special 
ritual, in the seventh-day sabbath, 
and in the estimation of all “days”, 
which last from sunset to sunset. 
The lunar month occupies approxi- 
mately 29 i days ; hence the 
Jewish month consists of 29 or 
30 days, never of 31. The year 
has 353 to 355 days if common ; 
383 to 385 days if embolismic, i.e. 
(containing an iutercailated month. 

Tim year begins at two periods. 
Eor the order of months, the New 
Year is in the spring (Nisan, be- 
ginning in March or April), and the 
months run : Nisan, lyar, Si van, 
Tammuz, Ah Ellul, Tishri, March- 
eshvan, Kislov, Tobeth, Shebat, 
Adar. For the order of festivals, 
the Now Year is in the autumn 
(Tishri, the seventh month, be- 
ginning in Sept, or Oct.). Roughly 
Hi)eaking, these are the civil and 
ooclesiastioal years respectively. 
The change of date is made at the 
autumnal Now Year. The Jewish 
calendar relates to the period 
assumed to have elapsed since the 
“ Creation,” estimated by the 
Talmud to have taken place 4,000 
years before the destruction of the 
Temple by Titus, A.i). 70. 


Russia 
Gregorian oi 



not adopt the 
r until after the 


Jewish Festivals and Fasts 
Of the festivals, the main group 
falls in Sept, or Oct. (New Year, 
Day of Atonement, Tabernacles). 
The Passover falls in March or 
April (often approximating to 
Easter), and' Pentecost occurs 
seven weeks later (approximating 
to Whitsun). The Macoabean 
Feast of Dedication occurs in 
Deo., the Feast of Esther (Purim) 
a month before Passover. There 
are also several fast days e.g. the 
Day of , Atonement (10th day of 
new year) and the Ninth of Ah 
(oocumng in July or Aug.). ^ 
Muslim Calendar. This is 
dated from the Hejira or flight of 
Mahomet, July 16, a.d. 622. The 
Mahomedan year consists of 
twelve lunar months and usually 
of 354 days, but in eleven {kabi’ 
shah) years out of 30, of 355 
days. Months have 30 and 29 days 


alternately except that when the 
year has 355 days the last month 
has 30. 

French Revolution. The Con- 
vention of the French Republic, 
Nov. 24, 1793, ordained that the 
year should he dated from the 
fo\indation of the Republic. Al- 
though reckoned from Sept. 29, 
1792, the new calendar was not 
introduced until midnight. Sept. 
21-22, 1793 ; it lasted until mid- 
night, Dec. 31, 1805. The months, 
named after the seasons, are set 
out below, with the corresponding 
Gregorian dates in year 1 (Revolu- 
tionary and Gregorian leap years 
did not coincide, so that later on 
the Gregorian dates varied from 
these by a day or two) : 

Vendemiaire (Sept. 22-Oct. 21) 
Brumaire (Oct. 22-Nov. 20) 
Frimaire (Nov. 21-Dec. 20) 

Nivose (Dec. 21-Jan. 19) 

Pluviose (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

Ventose (Feb. 19-March 20) 
Germinal (March 21-April 19) 
Flor^al (April 20-May 19) 

Prairial (May 20-Jime 18) 

Messidor (June 19- July 18) 
Thermidor (July 19-Aiig. 17) 
Fructidor (Aug. 18-Sept. 16) 

Each month was divided into three 
sections of ten days. Five days, 
dedicated respectively to virtue, 
genius, labour, opinion, and re- 
wards, were a(ided to the end of 
each year. In leap year, called an 
Olympic, a sixth day, called the 
Day of Revolution, was added. 

Ancient Egypt. The ancient 
Egyptian.? had from early time.? 
an agricultural calendar based on 
the recurring seasons and on the 
cycle, predictable almost to a day, 
of the rise and fall of the Nile 
flood upon which their life de- 
pended. Their year was of three 
seasons, Inundation, Sowing, and 
Harvest, and each season was 
divided artificially into 4 lunar 
months of 30 days each. But 
observations taken on the Nilo- 
meter over a period of many years 
would early have shown them that 
the true (Le. solar) year was not 
360 days hut 365, so that five inter- 
calary "days were added after the 
last month of the year. This 
was the official calendar; but as 
time went on, since the true solar 
year is 365 days, 5 hrs., 48 mins., 
46 secs., the error accumulated 
until the seasons of the official 
calendar ceased to bear any 
relation to the real seasons. 

Astronomical observations ans- 
ing from tho rit6S in connexion 
with the daily rising of the Sun- 
god Ee-Harakhte and his passage 
across the sky led to a more 
accurate series of prognostications 
for the sidereal year, and the 
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heliacal rising of the Dog-star, 
Sothis or Sirius, in particular was 
noted ; several surviving records 
of the date in the civil calendar 
at which this annually- recurring 
phenomenon was observed in a 
given year of some Pharaoh’s reign 
form the basis of current chrono- 
logy for ancient Egypt. 

Babylonia. The rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates are more erratic 
than the Nile, and in Mesopo- 
tamia the early calendar was based 
on lunar observations. Since the 
orbit of the moon is an ellipse, 
the actual length of time between 
full moons varies a little, and the 
Babylonians gave some of their 
months 29 and some 39 days, 
adding an intercalary month from 
time to time by royal edict to 
bring the resulting 12-month year 
of 354 days into line with_ the 
seasons and the observed heliacal 
rising of stars. The day was 
divided into double-hours, six 
to the day and six to the niglit. 
Not until the reign of Nabonidus, 
585-539 B.C., was the Egy^itian 
system adopted of adding a few 
days every year to adjust the 
calendar. The Babylonian New 
Year fell at the spring equinox, 
when the death and resurrection 
of the vegetation-god Marduk 
were enacted. In earlier times, 
each of the Sumerian city-states 
had its own calendar and cele- 
brated its New Year according 
to the cult of its patron deity. 

Assyria. The ancient Hebrews 
seem to have been the only people 
to have had a seven-day week ; 
but there is evidence that at one 
time the early Assyrians counted 
in periods of five days. Perhaps 
about 1100 B.c. they adopted the 
Babylonian “ luni-solar ” calendar 
of 12 months, though their months 
had difierent names. Intercala- 
tion was made in the late period, 
on the basis of elaborate tables, 
7 times in every 19 years. 

pRE-CoLUMBAN Amerioa. The 
Maya had the most complex 
calendar of the ancient American 
peoples. By observations spread 
over a long period, they measured 
the lengths of the year, and of the 
cycles of the moon and Venus, 
with greater accuracy than the 
Julian calendar. The Maya 
calendar consisted of cycles run- 
ning concurrently. First was the 
Initial Series measured in days, 
and 20-day, 360-day, 7,200-day, 
and 144,000-day periods from an 
arbitrary beginning believed to be 
about 3000 B.c. ; then came a 
260-day cycle of 13 numbers com- 
bined with 20 named days ; then 
a 366-day year of 18 months each 


of 20 numbered days, plus 5 un- 
lucky days ; there were supplemen- 
tary lunar and Venus cycles. 

In the great hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions of their Classic Period, 
dates are expressed in each of these 
cycles, and many of the glyphs 
represent gods, the god of the 
period carried through eternity 
by the god of the corresponding 
number. Each day was therefore 
under the patronage of many 
gods, some beneficent and some 
hostile in varying degree, and the 
priestly experts in interpretation 
had to be consulted to determine 
whether a day was propitious 
or not. They also calculated 
hypothetical dates far back in the 
past, in w'hich each cycle stood 
in its proper relationship, showing 
that time was for them eternal. 

Of great importance were the 
ends of the katuns, or 7,200-day 
periods, and they were marked 
by the erection of inscribed 
stelae. After the 10th century 
A.D. moat of the cycles were 
dropped, and katun endings were 
designated by their final day in 
the 260-day cycle, which has led 
to difficulties in the correlation of 
Maya and Christian calentlars, 
since the same designation recurs 
every 256 years. The Aztecs and 
other Central American peoples 
had similar calendars, but used 
only the 260- and 365-day cy<3leR. 

Much less is known about the 
Inca calendar. The Incas observed 
the positions of sunrise and sunset 
at sowing times from Cuzco by 
means of stone towers on the sky- 


line to the east and west, and they 
may have observed the beginning 
of their year at the December 
solstice similarly, though this is 
doubtful. They used 12 lunar 
months, marked by new moons 
and subdivided by the four phases 
of the moon. Presumably the lunar 
year, which is 11 days short of 
the solar one, required frequent 
correction. 

Bibliography. The Calendar, A.- 
Philip, 1921 ; A History of the 
Calendar, S. H. Hooke, 1927 ; The 
World Calendar, E. Achelis, 1931 ; 
The Calendars of Ancient Eevnt* 
R. A. Parker, 1951. 

Calends oh Kalends (Lat. 
Cahndae). First day of the an- 
cient Roman month.' To under- 
take to pay a debt at the Greek 
Calends was proverbially the 
equivalent of an intentioi/not to 
pay at all, there being no Calends 
in the Greek system of measuring 
time. Idee Calendar. 

Calgary. City of "Alberta, 
Canada, on the Bow and Elbow 
rivtTS. Oldest (dty of the prov., it 
is a divisional point on the C.N.R. 
and a junction on the main line of 
the C.O.R., about 42 m. E. of the 
point at which this rly, passes 
over the Rocky Mountains. Both 
rlys. have branches from the city 
to most parts of Alberta. An 
important trading centre for the 
surrounding district, Calgary ex- 
ports cattki and sheep, engages in 
the manufacture of flour, leather, 
beer, etc., and has v^ilway repair 
works. It is a supply centre for the 
British Columbia and Rocky 

Mountains min- 



ing regions, also 
for the Turner 
Valley oilfield 40 
m. distant, among 
the largest crude 
oilfi^fls within 
the Common- 
wealth. Coal is 
available from 
the Rocky Mts. 
Tho city, which 
obtains natural 
gas from Bow 
Island, owns the 
street rly., water- 
works, and light- 
ing and power 
systems. Pop. 
(1951) 129,060. 

Here are the 
Calgary branch 
of Alberta Uni- 
versity, Mount 
Royal College, 
several schools 
for higher educa- 
tion, and many 
fine churches. 
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Calhoun, John Caiaiwell 
(1782-1850). American politician. 
Bom in Abbeville, S. Carolina, 
March 18, 1782, of Scotw-lriah de- 
scent, he graduated at Yale, 1804-, 
studied law at Litchfield Hcihool 
of jurisprudence, and began to 
practise in 1807. His strong per- 
sonality carried him into the state 
legislature, and in 1811 to congress, 
where he supported the measurt's 
which led to the American War of 
1812 with (treat Britain. Appoint- 
ed secretary of war in President 
Monroe's cabinet in 1817, during 
eight years of office he reformed 
the administration of his depart- 
ment, reorganized the army, and 
improved the internal cominimicui- 
tions of the country. Pie was vice- 
president under John Quincy 
Adams, 1825-20, and under Gen- 
eral Jackson, 1820-32. 

The strongly protective tariff of 
1828, which bore hard on agricul- 
tural interests, inspired his South 
Carolina Exposition, a defence of 
.state rights. This document was 
extended in 1831 in an address to 
the people, in whicdi he advocated 
a free-trade policy, and crystallised 
the theory of state rights. When in 
1832 the state of S. ( larolina passed 
a nullification ordinance, (Jalhoun 
broke with Jackson, resigned the 
vice-presidoncy, ami entered the 
senate, where ho became chain pitin 
of the interests of the slave-holding 
states. He left the senate in 1 844, 
becoming secretary of state under 
President Tyler, in which capacity 
he signed the treaty annexing 
Texas to the Union, in 1845 he 
resumed his place in the senate, 

■ and strenuously opposed war with 
Mexico in 1846-47. He defended 
slavery to the last, and in 1849 
proposed a convention of the 
southern states. Ho died at 
Washington, D.O., March 30, 1850. 
Consult Life, 0. M. Wiltse, 3 vols,, 
1944-51. Pron. cal -boon. 

CaU. City of W. Colombia, cap- 
ital of the dept, of Valle. In the 
rich agricultural valley of the 
river Oauca, 3,330 ft. high, it is 65 
m. by rly. S.E. of Buenaventura 
on the Pacific. Lying in a coal 
and iron region, Cali has a large 
transit trade. It was founded 15.36 
and has unique specimens of col- 
onial architecture. The city suff- 
ered severely, with hundreds of 
casualties (including many killed) 
from an explosion of dynamite on 
Aug. 7, 1956. Pop. (1951) 284,186. 

Caliari, Paolo. Venetian pain- 
ter known as Paolo Veronese (qAu ). 

Caliban. Character in Shake- 
speare’s comedy The Tempest. A 
half-savage creature, son of the 
witch Sycorax he is filled with 


desire for vengeance against Pros- 
pero, who by superior magic has 
gained power in Caliban’s island. 
His plot, to murder Prospero is 
thwarted. 

Calibration (ital. calibro). Pro- 
cess of determining the bore, or 
calibre {v.i.), of a tube, or of 
graduating gauges so as to allow 
for irregularities. The process 
was originally applied to gauging 
the internal diameter, or calibre, 
of guns. 

Calibre (Er., probably ulti- 
mately from Latin qua libra, of 
what weight). Diameter in inches 
or millimetres of the interior of the 
bore of a rifle, pistol, or gun. In 
a rifled bore, the diameter is mea- 
sured across the lands, except in 
a rib-rifled gun, which has rela- 
tively narrow grooves, w'hen the 
calibro is the diameter of a cylinder 
which would just touch the bottom 
of all the grooves. The calibre of 
the projectile fired from a rifled 
firearm is the diameter across the 
greatest width of the projectile, 
excluding the driving band at its 
base. In smooth-bore cannon the 
calibre of the bore was always in 
proportion to the diameter of the 
projccfiilc. A gun with a calibre 
of 5-29 ins. fired a round shot with 
a diameter of 5-04 ins. weighing 
18 U). ; but a rifled gun requires a 
calibre of only 3-3 ins. to fire an 
I8f lb. shell. 

At one time a gun was desig- 
nated by the weight and the shot 
it fired from its smooth-bore 
barrel, e.g. 24-pdr. ; but nowadays 
calibro is used by artillerymen as 
a unit of measure, the length of 
boro bearing a definite relation to 
the calibre. Thus it is said that a 
12-in. gun is 35 calibres, i.e. the 
bore is 35 ft. long, or 35 times the 
calibre. Calibre also governs the 
distinction between rifle and gun ; 
a rifle becomes a gun when the 
calibre exceeds 8/10 in. 

Caliche. Name given to impure 
sodium nitrate (NaNOg) or Chile 
saltpetre. Deposits of this sub- 
stance occur in N. Chile, the 
caliche beds of Tarapaca province 
being the most important. The 
strata of caliche, varying from a 
few inches to several feet in thick- 
ness, occur beneath layers of rock 
called costra. The costra are first 
removed, an excavation is made 
beneath the caliche, and it is 
loosened with a charge of gunpow- 
der. The caliche is then removed 
to the oficina or works, where it is 
lixiviated with water and the 
sodium nitrate allowed to crystal- 
lise out. Good caliche contains 
40-45 p.c. of sodium nitrate, but 
the content may fall to 10 p.c. 


Chile saltpetre was almost the sole 
source of nitrate fertiliser until 
processes were developed for fixing 
atmospheric nitrogen. 

Calico, (general term for any 
plain weave undyed cotton cloth 
coarser than muslin. The word is 
derived from the once-famous 
cotton- weaving and printing city 
of Calicut, in India, which in the 
1 6th century shared with Goa the 
carrying trade between India and 
Europe. Formerly any kind of 
cotton cloth imported from the 
East w’as called calico. Until 1733 
calicoes had linen warps. In a 
charter of 1640 calico was listed 
among the linens as calico lawn, a 
grouping which led to the contro- 
versy, mentioned by Pepys in his 
Diary, between the East India 
Company, who insisted that calico 
was cotton, and the collectors of 
the additional duty, who said 
it was linen. The term calico is 
little used among manufacturers, 
but is common in the retail trade. 

Calico Printing. Ornamenta- 
tion of cotton fabrics by printing 
upon the cloth. It is carried out by 
means of hand-blocks, a slow and 
expensive process, or by engraved 
rollers and a machine. To a more 
limited extent a process akin to 
lithography has been employed. 
In direct printing the desiga is im- 
pressed upon cloth prepared by 
bleaching or dyeing, and the colour 
is then fixed on the cloth by steam- 
ing and the fabric finished. Mach- 
ines are in use for printing in single 
colour and in multiple colours up 
to about sixteen, and duplex 
machines for printing both face and 
back of the fabric. In addition to 
direct printing there are the dyed, 
discharge, and resist methods. In 
the dyed method the cloth is 
printed with a mordant and after- 
wards dyed in a mordant dye, 
which dye is taken up only where 
the mordant has been printed. In 
the discharge method the cloth is 
first dyed, then printed with a 
chemical to discharge the col our and 
leave a white pattern on a dyed 
ground. In the resist method the 
cloth is printed with some chemi- 
cal, then dyed, only those parts not 
printed taking up the dye. 

Calicut. Seaport of India, h.q. 
of Malabar dist., Kerala, 6 m. N. of 
Beypur. It was a centre of Arab 
trade in the 13th century. The 
Portuguese explorer Pedro de Cor- 
vilhao landed here, 1487, the first 
visit of a European to India, and 
was followed by Vasco da Gama in 
1498. Then a flourishing city and 
a leading port, with fine houses 
and stately pagodas, Calicut twice 
drove off the Portuguese. The 
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British, who first called here in golden poppies (the state flower), 
1615, established tlKniiHclves firmly and orange trees for street and 
ill 1792. A growing industrial garden adornment. Some 2,500 
town with cotton, soap, and .species of flora and 350 species of 
perfume factories and elccti'ical bird are found in the state, 
engineering works, it ex})orts oil, Apart from the Sacramento and 
coffee, and timber, and imports San Joar^uin, with their main 
grain and salt. The calico which tributaries, there are few rivers 
was made here, and took its name navigable far. Irrigation is essen- 
from the town, is no longer made. 

Pop, (1951) 158,724. _ 

California. Maritime state of 
the U.S.A., second largest state ol’ 
the Union. Area 158,093 H(p in. 

It has a coastline of 1,097 m. on 
the Pacific and embraces every 


tial for crop-growing, the chief 
indu.stry ; in 1940 the irrigable 
area was 8,039,175 acres. The 
state has also half the 
artesian wells in the U.S.A. 

Oranges, lemons, olives, grapes, 
raisins, plums, prunes, peaches, 


flowing 


variety of climate and topography cantalupes, figs, apricots, pears, 
to be found in N. Amcricui. It in- apples, walnuts, and almonds are 
eludes the highest point in the gi’own in abundance. The state 


£535,116,317. In 1940 she pro- 
duced 1,408,700 oz., valued at 
£12,326,125. Other mineral pro- 
ducts are silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
and quicksilver. Borax is found 
in large quantities, and the 50,000 
acres of kelp, “ sea alfaHa,” pro- 
duce potash, ammonia, and iodine. 
California produced 284,235,000 
barrels of petroleum in 1943. She 
has approximately 14,000 produc- 
ing wells, including the phenomenal 
Lake View, which spouts an aver- 
age of 90,000 barrels a day. 

During the Second Great War 
shipbuilding and aircraft indus- 
tries expanded prodigiously, espec- 
ially under Henry J. Kaiser (g'-v.). 
Commerce is centred at San 


U.S.A., Mt. Whitney (14,502 ft.) was also the first to grow sugar JFrancisco, which has one of the 


in the Sierra Nevada, ami the beet, and still leads in that indus- 
lowest, Death Valley, an arid regdon try. In 1940 the yield per acre of 
near the Nevada border, 28() ft. cotton was 723 lb. Maize, wheat, 
below sea levM. Lassen U('ak, in oats, and barley are cereals of first 
the Cascade range, is th(^ only importance. The cooperative 
active volcano in the U.S.A. system is widely used in fruit- 

The interior consists of the Great growing and marketing. The rais- 
Valley, an area of 18,000 h(i. m., ing of dairy and beef cattle and 
enclosed by the Sierra N('.vada sheep is an important industry, 
mts. in the K., 'and the Coast Fish include tuna, salmon, halibut, 
range in the W. Tlu^so mountain sole, mackerel, striped bass, rock 
masses, effecting a junction both cod, sardines, shrimps, and oysters. 
N. and S., traverse almost the In the San Francisco market 133 
entire state and include grand varieties of fish are sold seasonally, 
scenery, the Yosemiie Vallc^y Flower seeds and mustard are 
especially. In tlu^ S. a Hinaller other important products, 
range stretches 8.K. into Lower California has prolific mineral 
California, and attains a maximum rcsourccH, notably gold, in which 


world’s best natural harbours, and 
at Los Angeles. San Francisco has 
the largest Chinese colony outside 
Asia. Chinese immigration was 
restricted by law in 1879. The 
U.S. government passed a similar 
law in 1882. and revoked it in 
1944, granting China an immigra- 
tion quota like that of European 
nations. California still prohibits 
Chinese suffrage and the employ- 
ment of Chinese on state projects 
and by state-chartered bodies. 

The state was originally settled 
by the Spanish, whose influence is 
discernible in its place names and 
architecture ; old Spanish missions 
survive as remnants of the influ- 


elevation in San Bernardino p(‘ak she has far outstripped any other ence of the Franciscan friars. AJl 


(10,630 ft.). 

Vast forests of conifers, oaks, 
and other trees shroud the mts. 1941, 
of the N.W., the cul- 
tivable area being con- 
fined generally to tlu‘ 

Great Valley and the 
south. California ex- 
periences hot, dry sum- 
mers (the world’s record 
shade temperature of 
134° F. occurred in 
1913) and warm, wot 
winters on the lowlands, 
with sever© winters at 
higher altitudes. Los 
Angeles, metropolis of 
S. California, resembles 
the Riviera. With a 
forest area of 24,761,604 
acres, the largest in the 
U.S.A., California grows 
every variety of tree 
seen N. of the tropical 
zone. The state is 
renowned throughout 
the world for. its 
1,156,000 sequoia “ big 
trees,” some 40 ft. in 
diameter at their bases 
and older than the 
Pyramids, The southern 
cities use palm trees, 


state since the “ gold rush ” of 
1848. The total output to Jan. 1, 
was valued at approx. 


California was part of Mexico when 
that country achieved independ- 
ence, 1822. It was seized by the 



Calitomia. Vast plains that were once barren have been transformed by irrigation and 
scientific methods of cultivation, and now yield an immense harvest of semi-tropical fruits, 
such as oranges, lemons, olives, and grapes, as well as valuable vegetable crops 
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U.S.A. ill 1845 and ceded by 
Mexico at the close of the Mexican 
War, joining the Union Sept. 9, 
1850. It became a magnet for 
thousands of immigrants with the 
discovery of gold at Sutter’s Mill 
in 1848. More than 42,000 crossed 
the plains, making a journey of 
3,000 m. ; others made the voyage 
round Cape Horn. 

In 1845 the white pop. num- 
bered 5,000. By 1 040 it was 
C.907,387 ; by 1950, 10,586,223. 
Rlys. link it with all other parts of 
the U.S.A. Educational institutioms 
include the university of Cali- 
fornia {q,v.) at Berkeley, Leland 
Stanford university at Palo Alto, 
and the university of Southern 
California at Los Angeles. The Lick 
Observatory on Mt. Hamilton is 
part of the university of California. 
Other institutions for which the 
state is noted are Hollj^wood, the 
world-famous motion picture col- 
ony, a suburb of Los Angeles, and 
Alcatraz Island, in San Francisco 
Bay, site of the “ escape-proof ” 
prison where America’s most des- 
perate criminals arc incarcerated. 
The state has frequently suffered 
from earthquakes, the most de- 
structive of recent times being 
those of 1868, 1892, and 1906. 
Sacramento is the capital and San 
Francisco the chief seaport. Two 
senators and 30 representatives 
are sent to congress. 

California, Gulf of. Long nar- 
row arm of the Pacific. Separating 
Lower California peninsula from 
the mainland of Mexico, it is about 
710 m. long and from 50 m. to 125 
m. wide. Its coasts are irregular, 
forming many small bays, and it 
contains many islands. Deep at the 
S., and shallow to the N., it pro- 
duces pearls, 8po^^ges, and coral. 

California, Lower (Sp. Baja 
California). Peninsula of Mexico. 
Extending for about 750 m. be- 
tween the Pacific Ocean and the 
Gulf of California, it varies from 
30 m. to 145 m. in breadth area 
55,636 sq. m. It is traversed by a 
mountain range, a continuation of 
the Sierra Nevada and Coast 
range, with summits reaching 
above 8,000 ft., and has an in- 
dented coastline. Spanish moss 
and sisal hemp are grown and, 
w'here the oonntry is artificially 
irrigated, oranges, lemons, pine- 
apples, maize, wheat, sugar, grapes, 
tobacco, and cotton. Pearl fishing, 
cattle raising, and fishing are 
cairied on, and the land has rich 
minei'al deposits including gold. 

I^e peninsnla is divided into 
the state of Lower California, ad- 
mitted 1951 (formerly the territory 
of Baja California Norte, or North 


Lower California ), capital Mexicali, 
area 27,656 sq. ni., pop. (1950) 
226,965 ; and the territory of 
Baja California Sur (South Lower 
California), capital La Paz, area 
27,980 sq. m., pop. (1950) 60,864. 

California, University of. 
One of the leading educational 
institutions in the U.S.A., in point 
of endowment, enrolment, and 
quality and variety of instruction. 
The enrolment for 1940-41 was 
34,475, including the largest group 
of full-time resident students in 
the U.S.A. The university, whose 
scat is at Berkeley, has seven 
major campuses and supplemen- 
tary schools and research stations 
throughout the state. It includes 
the Lick Observatory on Mt. 
Hamilton, the Scripps institute of 
oceanography at La Jolla, and 
agricultural research centres. Its 
library contains over 2,000,000 
volumes. In addition to colleges 
of arts and sciences there are 
schools and colleges of law, medi- 
cine, dentistry, pharmacy, and 
nursing. 

Chartered 1868, it hrst used tlu‘ 
facilities of the College of Cali- 
fornia, a private institution in 
Oakland. The first buildings at 
Berkeley were erected in 1873. In 
1900 Phoebe Hears! (mother of the 
publisher, W. R. Hears!) sponsort'd 
an international contest to (dioose 
the architectural design for the 
buildings on the university’s last 
campus, at Los Angeles. A 
Frenchman, Bernard, won with his 
plan for modified Italian Renais- 
sance buildings of white granite, 

Californian Pitcher •> plant 
{Darlingtonia calif ornica). Herb of 
the family Sarraceniaeeae. A native 
of California, its leaves take tlie 
form of erect trumpet-shaped tubes 
with a swollen hood at the upper 
extremity, on the undersiih^ of 
which, concealed by a larger trian- 
gular expansion, is the opening to 
the “ These leaves are 

green with a network of 
red lines and 
blotches of 
white on the 
upper parts. In- 
sects find their 
way inside th(‘ 
hood, but in 
trying to get 
out again many 
are drowned in 
the clear liquid 
with which the 
pitcher is partly 
filkd. Their 
d e 0 0 m p 0 s c il 
bodies form 

Californian Pitcher- o r i s h m e nt 
plant for the plant. 


bright 



Californian Poppy {EscJh^choU- 
zin calif ornica). Perennial bushy 
herb of the family Papavcraceae. A 

native of N.W. 
America, it has 
bright yellow, 
four - petalled 
flowers, which 
are succeeded 
by long seed- 
pods like those 
of the horned 
poppy. These- 
pals are united 
to form an ex- 
tinguisher - like 
calyx which is pushed off unbroken 
by the expanding petals ; and the 
leaves, finely divided, are of a 
glaucous green. In gardens it is 
tr<‘ated as an annual. 

Californium. Artificial radio- 
ac.tivo element, symbol Cf, at. no. 
98, at. wt. 244, first produced in 
1950 at Berkeley, Oalif., by bom- 
barding curium- 242 with cv-part- 
icles. Half-life, about 45 mins. 

Caligula (a.d. 12-41). Roman 
emperor, a.b. 37—11. The son of 
Gennanicus and Agrippina, his 
real name was 
Gaius Caesar, 

Caligula being 
derived from 
the caligacy or 
soldiers’ boots, 
which he wore 
as a boy with 
the a r ni y 
in Germany, 
where ho was _ Caligula, 
brouslit up. 

The first few mouths of his reign 
promised well, but a serious illness 
left him a changed man. The rest 
of his reign is a I'eoord of extrava- 
gance, debauchery, cruelty, and 
caprice, wliich can scarcely be ex- 
plained except on the supposition 
that he was insane. At one public 
entertainment, when annoyed with 
the populace, he expressed the wish 
that the Homan people had only 
one nock, which might bo cut 
through with one blow. 

On one occasion Caligula led an 
army to the N. coast of Gaul, as if 
for an invasion of Britain, and 
when it reached the sea-ahorc or- 
dered the soldiers to pick up shells, 
to commemorate a supposed vic- 
tory over the ocean. Ho made his 
horse, Incitatus, a consul, and pro- 
claimed himself a god. At last a 
conspiracy was formed against the 
crazy tyrant, and ho was murdered 
by Cassius Chaeroa, tribune of a 
pretorian cohort. Great excite- 
ment was caused in Germany bv 
the publication in, 1894 of a pam- 
phlet by L. Quidde, entitled Cali- 
gula ; a Study in Roman imperial 
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Madness, followed by Is Caligula 
comparable with our own Age ?, 
the result of which was the author’s 
trial for lese-majeste. 

Calincscu, Ahmand (d. 1939). 
Rumanian politician. A member 
of the National Peasant party, he 
became minister of Wxe Interior in 
1937 and minister of Health in thc^ 
Cristca government of 1938. In the 
latter office he was entrn steel with 
the task of suppressing the Iron 
Guard, the Rumanian fascist 
organization. Ht^ formed the party 
of National Regeneration on 
March 7, 1939, and became premier 
in the new cabinet. His fearless 
activity in suppressing the Iron 
Guard' resulted in his assassina- 
tion by members of that body on 
Sept. 21 1939. 

Caliph AND CALtriiATK (Arab. 
khalifah, successor.) Caliph was 
the title given to the official head 
of Mahornedanism or Islam, who 
was regarded as the sucu'cssor of 
the prophet; and caliphate was 
the title of his empire. 

When Mahomet died (June 8, 
A.D. 632) his followers chose as the 
first caliph Abu Bokr (< 7 .ti.), the 
father of his favourite wife. The 
new faith had not yet advanced 
beyond Arabia. Directed by Abu 
Bekr, its captains now mastered 
Syria. This conquest was completed 
under the second and greatest of the 
caliphs, the true hero of Islam, 
Omar — to whom the succession 
assed in 634. The conquest of 
yria was followed by the conquest 
of Persia. The attack tipon Dgypt 
began before Omar’s death in 644 ; 
under his successor Othman the 
conquest of Egypt was completed, 
and the Mahomodan rule was fur- 
ther extended in Central Asia. 
When Othman, a son-in-law of the 
prophet, was assassinated in 656, 
the succession was disputed, one 
party claiming it for Ali {q.v.), 
cousin of Mahomet and husband of 
his daughter Patinia. Prom that 
time there has boon always a sect or 
section of the Mahomodan world 
(called Shiites) who have denied 
the “orthodox” or Sunnite suc- 
cession, claiming the supreme 
authority for the descendants of 
Ali, as being descended from the 
prophet himself- 

A rival to Ali appeared in the 
person of Moawiya, a cousin of 
Othman, who, when Ali was mur- 
dered, procured his own recogni- 
tion as caliph instead of Ali’s son 
Hassan, and founded the Ommiad 
dynasty of caliphs, with their head- 
quarters at Damascus, in 661. In 
his days, the Mediterranean lit 
toral of Africa was lost to Chris- 
tianity, and the first unsuccessful 
attack was made on Constantinople. 


Ali’s second son, Husein, rose 
against Moawiya’s successor Yozid, 
but was defeated and killed in 
battle. The active advance of Islam 
was renewed under Walid ( 706 -15 ), 
when the Arabs poured into Spain 
and drove her Gothic rulers into 
the northern mountains. In the 
East the Muslim advance w'as 
hurled back by the emperor Leo 
the Tsaurian before Constantinople 
in 718, and in the West by Charles 
Martci, at the battle of Tours, or 
Poitiers, in 732. 

The Ommiads had not been dis- 
tinguished in character or ability ; 
towards the middle of the 8th cen- 
tury new claimants arose in the 
descendants of Abbas, an uncle of 
Mahomet. A victory, followed by 
tho treacherous massacre of the 
Ommiads at a conference, trans- 
ferred the caliphate in 760 to the 
Abbasido Abul Abbas. 

The Abbasidea removed the 
headquarters of the caliphate from 
Damascus to Bagdad on the 
Tigri.4, which now rose to a sudden 
splendour. The most famous of 
the Abbasido caliphs is Haroun al 
Raschid. At this time the court of 
Bagdad was the wealthiest and 
most splendid in the world, and 
intellectually the most advanced 
and tho most tolerant. But the 
fall of the Ommiads had led to a 
disruption ; one mombor of that 
family escaped to Spain, and set up 
the rival Ommiad caliphate of the 
West at Cordova (786). 

Wars and insurrections were rife 
under the Abbasides ; the Caliph 
Mutassem (833-42) sought security 
by creating an army, rather than 
a bodyguard, of Turks from Cen- 
tral Asia who had adopted Islam. 
Prom protectors, the Turks were 
not long in transforming them- 
selves into masters, though they 
kept the Abbaside caliphs as heads 
of tho Mahomedan religion. Yet 
a Shiite or Patimide dynasty of 
caliphs was set up in Egypt, in 
the 10th century. The final over- 
throw of the Bagdad Caliphate was 
wrought by the Mongol Hulagu in 
1268. But the Egyptian Mame- 
lukes repelled the Mongol inva- 
sion ; and the Patimide caliphs 
having been set ^ido by tho Sel- 
juk Turks, the Mamelukes kept a 
puppet Abbaside caliph till the 
conquest of Egypt by the Otto- 
mans in 1517, after which the suc- 
cession was assumed by the 
Turkish sultans. 

In Nov. 1922, it was announced 
that the office of caliph, hitherto 
vested in the person of the sultan, 
should be filled by election from 
among the princes of the House 
of Osman. AMul-Medjid (b. 1868), 
cousin of the sultan, was elected. 
On Mar. 3, 1924, the National 


Assembly at Angora (Ankara) 
decreed the abolition of the cali- 
phate and the expulsion of Caliph 
Abdul-Medjid. See Abbasides ; 
Mahornedanism , Turkey : History. 

Bibliography. Annals of the Early 
Caliphate, W. Muir, 1883 ; The 
Caliphate, its Rise, Decline, and 
Fall, W. Muir, 1891 ; The Caliphate, 
T. W. Arnold, 1924. 

Calisthenics on Callisthenics 
(Gr. kalos, beautiful ; sthenos, 
strength). System of mild gymnas- 
tics for girls, often accompanied 
by music, for promoting health 
and grace of form and movement. 
Both the sj'stem and the word 
have gone out of use. 

Calixtines (Lat. caliXf chahee). 
Name first given in 1420 to those 
followers of John Hus in Bohemia 
who insisted on the cup or chalice 
being given to the laity at holy 
communion. They were also 
called Utraquista fi-om their de- 
mand for communion in both 
kinds. By the 13th century the 
custom of the laity partaking of 
the chaffice had become obsolete, 
theologians deciding that the bene- 
fit of the sacrament to the recipient 
was sufficient if one species, the 
bread, was received. 

Although the council of Con- 
stance had declared communion in 
one kind sufficient, the Calixtines 
maintained their doctrine. Un- 
like the Taborites, the radical sec- 
tion of the Hussites, the Calixtines, 
whose chief leader was a priest, 
Rok 3 ’'zana, held the Catholic doc- 
trine of the Eucharist, and the 
Coimcil of Basel, 1433, declared 
that communion in both kinds 
should be given to all who desired 
it in Bohemia and Moravia. The 
Council of Trent decided that the 
custom of reception in one kind 
had the force of law, but referred to 
Rome the particular case of the 
Calixtines, and Pope Pius IV in 
1664 decided in their favour. The 
concession was, however, revoked 
the following year. The Calix- 
tines ceased to exist as a separate 
organization after the Thirty 
Years’ War. See Hus, John. 

CaUxitLS I, more correctly Gal- 
LiSTHS (d. 223). Pope and martyr. 
Bom a slave in the household of 
Carpophonis, he lost large sums 
of money entrusted to him and 
fled from Rome, embarking on a 
ship from Portus. Pursued by 
Oarpophorus, he jumped over- 
board, but was captured and sent 
to grind at the hand-mill, and 
subsequently condemned by the 
Roman prefect to the mines in 
Sardinia. He was released with 
other Christians by order of Mar- 
cia, the mistress of Commodus, and 
Pope Victor granted him a monthly 
allowance. By Roman law having 
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ceased to be a slave when con- 
demned by the state to penal 
servitude, he was placed in charge 
of the Christian cemetery still 
named after him by Pope Zcphy- 
rinus, whom he succeeded in 218. 
He was martyred in 223, and his 
festival is kept on Oct. 14. Consult 
Hippolytus and Callistus. J. J. I. 
von Dollinger, Eng. trans. 1876. 

Calixtus n (d. 1124). Pope 
1119-24. The son of William, 
count of Burgundy, he was elected 
to the papacy Feb., 1119, but the 
emperor Henry V set up an anti- 
pope, Gregory VIIT. Moreover, he 
refused to confer with Calixtus on 
the question of investing bishops. 
With the aid of the Norman princes 
in South Italy, Cahxtus drove the 
emperor’s forces and allies from 
Rome in 1121. He then sent an em- 
bassy to the emperor, and in 1122 
by the concordat of Worms the in- 
vestiture controversy was settled. 

Calixtus in (1378-1458). Pope 
1455-58. Born near Valencia in 
Spain, Alonso de Borja (Borgia) 

was elected to 


paid, the amount of the calls destroyed by earthquake in 1746. 
becomes a debt due to the com- Hero in 1820 Lord Cochrane took 
pany, -which can sue for the same, ihc Spanish frigate Esmeralda. 

(2) Term used on the Stock Ex- Callao was bombarded in 1866 bv 
change. A call, or call option, is the Spanish licet, and in 1880 by 
the right to buy a certain quantity t he Cliileans. Pop. (ost.) 88,000. 
of shares at a certain price within ’riie prov. of Callao, created in 
a certain time. A speculator pays 1 836, has an area of 14 sq. m. 


for this privilege, and forfeit.s tlie 
money paid if he declines to call 


Pop. 114,000. 

Callas, Maria Mrnegiiini (b. 


for the shares. The reverse process 1923). An American-born Greek 


is called a put option. 

Calla, Marsh {Calla palnsh'is) 


soprano. Born in New York, 
Doc. 3, 1 923, when her family re- 


Pcrcnnial aquatic herb of the t.urned to Greece in 1936 she 
family Araccac. A native of N. entered the Conservatory at 
Europe and N. America, it has a Athens. In 1947 fame came to 
fleshy creeping stem and heart- her overnight, when she sang the 
shaped leaves, with long stalks, piirt of Ciocouda at the opon-air 


The simple flowers, produced every 
other year, are arranged, like 
those of lords-and-ladics, around 


jircna in Verona. In 1952 she 
made her debut at Covent Garden 
in Norma. She sang with equal 


a spadix, the upper ones being succevss Wagnerian r61es and the 
male and the lower complete. The lljrid bel canto of Bellini, Rossini, 
white spathe, or envelope, does ami Donizetti. 


not form a hood over them, but 
spreads out to one side. The 
flowers are succeeded by red 
berries. The rootstocks (iontain 


Callernlsh. Village W. of 
Stornoway, Lewis, remarkable 
for three Neolithic stone circles. 
The largest, 374 ft. across, con- 


Calixtus m, 
Pope 1455-58 

From a medal 


ISiV papacy in 

if iff y'l! took 

m I I d |j [ W | the name of 
fll ' I I I Calixtus III, 

il Jr' il HI devoted 

'iSi illl 'r 

organization of 

C^ixtus m, Chris tendom 

Pope 1455-58 against the in- 

From a medal vading Turks, 

but his efforts to reconcile con- 
flicting interests in the face of a 
common danger failed. Under his 
direction the trial of Joan of Arc 
was revised, the sentence annulled, 
and her innocence declared. He 
made two of his nephews car- 
dinals ; one of whom, Roderigo 
Borgia, became pope as Alexander 
VI {q.v.). Calixtus died at Rome, 
Aug. 6, 1458. 

Calixtus OB Callisen, Georg 
(1586-1656), German Protestant 
theologian. Born at Medelbye in 
Slesvig, he was appointed professor 
of theology at Helmstcdt in 1614. 
He was the author of an Epitome 
of Moral Theology, 1619, and other 
theological works. Consult Life of 
Calixtus, W. C. Dowding, 1864. 

CaU. (1) Term employed in 
company law to denote an amount 
which a company calls upon a 
member to pay on each share held 
by him. If the company is one 
with limited liability, a member 
can only be called upon to pay up 
to the nominal value of each share. 
Notice of calls must be given in 
accordance with the company’s 
articles of association, and if the 
time mentioned in the notice ex- 
pires and the shareholder has not 


starch and can be made edible by sLsts of 13 unhewn gnois.s mono- 


dissipating its acridness. liths, with another, 17 ft. high, 

Callander, Parish and police at the (icutre. Two stones of the 
burgh of Perthshire, Scotland. On circle lie on either side of the 
the river Teith, 3 m. below Loch entrance to a chambered cairn 

Lubnaig, it is 16 m. . . . .. 

by rly. N. W. of Stirl i ng. 'V V ' 

Aniid romantic ^ .soc^n- 

linn, it is ni. favourite ^ SLy|l|J|UE|||ra|H|H 

Jk)p. . 

sea- ||^||[|||||||[||||||||||||H[|||| III 

port and third city caliemisii, Stornoway, Remains ol the Neolithic period 
of Peru. On a bay 

sheltered by islands, 7 m. by rly. 21 ft. in diam. From the circle 
S.W. of Lima, it ranks third among an avenue of standing stones runs 
Pacific ports, and vessels may northward for 270 ft. ; single 
discharge into lighters in the bay Hiu^s of stones running E., S., and 
or enter the dock. It exports W. oomploto the design of a cross, 
wool, hides, cotton, sugar, copper, Calleva Atrebatum, See under 
silver, bark, nitre, and guano, and Silchc^ster. 

has sugar refineries, ironworks, Callxas. Name of a distinguished 

and sawmills. The modern city Atlumian family, the members of 
lies just N. of the old city, which which wore torchb oarers at the 
was raided by Drake in 1578 and Eleusinian mysteries. (1) CaUias. 

r , * '■*'.5 ' latedwithapeace 

’''1,"'’’ ", ^ 'V”,,' ■ / '' with Persia called 

'CV' , '' the peace of 

. V ! Oimon,” The 

Athenians sho-wed 
ibeir dissatisfac- 
tion with CaUias 
by impeaching 
and fining him. 
(2) Hipponicus, 
son of (1). His 
wife left him 
and married 

Callao, the chief seaport olReru. View of the town 4nfiffl+eVn^arri^^ 
built to reulace old Callao, destroyed by earthquake daughter marnea 
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Callao, the chief seaport ol Peru. View of the town 
built to replace old Callao, destroyed by earthquake 
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Alcibiadcs. He was killed at 
Delium, 424. (3) Callias, son of (2), 
concluded the peace of Callias ” 
with Sparta, 371. 

CalUcrates (^th ccnitury b.c.). 
Greek architect. Ho collaborated 
with Ictinus ( 7 .?;.) in doaif^nitig the 
Parthenon at Athens, 447^-438 B.o. 
He also designed the iomplo of 
Mike AptoroB at Ai hens ; and, 
possibly, a small temple on the 
riissos near Athens, and the temple 
of Apollo on Delos, 425 n.o. 

Calligraphy (Cr. kaloH, boanti' 
ful ; graphoUi, to write). The art 
of beautiful handwriting. Good 
handwriting, which should ho 
legible as well as beautiful, is 
based on proportional construe- 
tion of letters, elegant shape of 
curves or of the angular forms, 
harmonious gradations of strokes, 
regular spacing of letters, words, 
and linos, resulting in the pro- 
duction of a fine pattern. In ( Ihina 
calligraphy was associated with 
painting. It was held in esteem in 
ancient Egypt and ancient Home, 
among the Maya, the Arabs, and in 
Europe from medieval times down 
to today. The first manuals wore 
produced in Italy (Ludovico 
Arrighi, 1522, 1523; G. A. 

TagUente, 1624 ; G. JL Palatino, 
1544). In England, Jean <le 
Beauchosne and John Baildon 
published A Booko containing 
divers sortea of hands in 1571. 
Consult Writing, Illuminating, and 
Lettering, E. Johnson, 1906 ; A 
Book of Scripts, A. Eairbank, 1949. 

Callimachus (c. 300-240 b.c.). 
Greek poet, grammarian, historian, 
and critic. Born at Gyrene, he 
spent most of his life in Alexandria, 
where Ptolemy Pbiladelphua ap- 
pointed him superintendent of the 
library, a post which ho hold until 
bis death. He is said to have 
written more than 800 works in 
prose and verse. Of his poems, the 
Aitia (causes) related the mythical 
origin of cities, festivals, manners, 
and customs ; the Hecalo, the 
story of the kindly reception of 
Theseus by an old woman. 

Fragments discovered in Egypt 
at Oxyrhyncus included the greater 
part of the charming love story of 
Acontius and Cydippe (from the 
Aitia), preserved in Ovid’s 
Hero'ides (epistles). 

Calling Crab {Qdasimus). A 
tropical crustacean of the order 
Decapoda, which burrows in the 
mud or sand of the seashore and 
can often be seen in. large numbers 
at low tide. The males have one 
of their pincers (chelae) tremend- 
ously enlarged, sometimes to such 
an extent that the pincer is larger 
than the animal’s body The crab 



UHcs it as a weapon, and, since it is 
also brilliantly coloured, the pincer 
plays an important role in court- 
ship, in the course of wdiich it is 
waved about as if beckoning, 
hence the crab’s popular name. 

Calliope (Gr., beautiful- voiced). 
In Greek mythology, one of the 
nine Muses. Who had charge of 
eloquence and heroic poetry, and 
is represented with wax tablets and 
holding a st ylus. Proa, cal- ll-o-pee. 

Callipers. 1 iistrument with two 

logs or jaws for determining the 

inside or outside 

limonsions of 

‘hafts, rods, 

cylinders, etc. 

The diagram 

shows (left) 

spring callipers 

with screw ad- 

Callipers. Le!t:,Jlor justment, for 

measuring inside, measuring in- 
and right, for ex- 

terior, dimensions diam- 

eters; and 

right, firm- joint callipers for taking 
external dimensions, with an index 
working on a sector to indicate the 
amount the legs have been opened. 
Sliding callipers comprise a gra- 
duated stool stock having one jaw 
formed integral with it, and a 
second, sliding jaw w^hich can bo 
moved along the stock to a given 
dimension. also Vernier, 

Callistheaes (c. 360-328 b.c.). 
Greek philosopher. A fellow pupil 
of Alexander the Great in the 
school of Aristotle, whose relative 
he was, he accompanied the em- 
peror as adviser into Asia, but was 
exocxited at Alexander’s order for 
opposing the latter’s apotheosis. 

Callisto. In Greek mythology, 
an Arcadian nymph and companion 
of Artemis (g^v.), beloved by Zeus. 
To conceal his intrigue from his 
wife Hera, Zeus turned Callisto 
into a she- bear, in which form 
Artemis, at the instigation of Hera, 
unwittingly slew her. She was 
then placed by Zeus in the con- 
stellation Arctos, the Bear. 

Callistratus (d. 356 b.c.). Athe- 
nian orator and politician. His 
eloquence is said to have inspired 
Demosthenes to take up public 
speaki ng. Driven into exile in con- 
sequence of his policy in regard to 
Oropus, he returned without per- 
mission, and W 81 S put to death. 

Callitrichaceae. A family of 
small aquatic herbs consisting of 
one genus, Callitriche. They have 
thin stems, linear leaves, and in- 
conspicuous flowers with one sta 
men or four-celled ovary. Water 
siarworts belong to this family. 

Callosity (Lat, callositas, hard- 
ness of skin). The result of local 
mechanical irritation. A corn may 
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develop from a callosity. A 
callosity is mostly seen on the baU 
of the foot, or on the palm of the 
hand in manual workers. 

Callot, Jacques (1592-1635). 
French engraver, one of the first 
great artists to confine himself to 

engraving . 
Born at Nancy, 
the son of the 
herald at arms 
to the court of 
Lorraine, when 
he was 16 he 
went to Rome, 
where he 
learned en- 
graving under 
Tempesta and 
Thoniassin. He lived in Florence 
during 1611-21, engraving in line 
after del Sarto and other painters. 
Most of his etchings were from his 
own drawings ; they show brilliant 
imaginative insight and variety of 
style. Many of them were done 
with hard varnish, a method of 
his own invention, which made 
possible a lightness of atmosphere 
new to the medium. Back in 
Lorraine, he spent his last years 
engraving chiefly religious works. 
His masterpiece is Les Grandes 
Mis^res de la Guerre, 1663. He died 
at Nancy March 24, 1635. 

Callus (Lat., hard skin). Medi- 
cal term for new bone which is 
formed between and around the 
fractured ends of a broken bone, 
uniting the separated portions. 

Calmar. See Kalmar. 

Calmette, Gastok (1858-1914). 
French journalist. Born at Mont- 
pellier, he was attached to Le Figaro 
for many years before he became 
its editor-in-chief in 1903. In Jan., 
1914, he began a series of attacks 
in his newspaper on Joseph Caillaux 
{q,v.), minister of finance, charging 
him with fraud and corniption. 
Following publication of a damag- 
ing private letter written by 
Caillaux, Mme. Caillaux visited 
Calmette at his office in Paris on 
March 16 and shot Mm. He died 
next morning. 

Caine. Borough and market 
town of Wiltshire, England. It lies 
6 m. S.E. of Chippenham in the 
valley of the little river Marden (or 
Caine). The chief buildings are the 
fine church of S. Mary, the town 
hall, the 17th-century grammar 
school, S. Mary’s boarding school 
for girls, and other schools. Bacon- 
curing is the cMef industry. 
Caine returned two members to 
parliament until 1832, and one 
until 1885. Pop. (1951) 5,553. 

Calomarde, Praitcisco Tadeo 
(1773-1842). Spanish politician. 
Born at Villel, Aragon, he was 
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educated at Saragossa and became 
a lawyer. Having entered political 
life, he obtained a position on the 
return of the Bourbons in 18 14, 
and ten years later he became min- 
ister of justice. He was prominent 
in the discussion over the suc- 
cession to the throne, since Fer- 
dinand VII had no sons. Having 
pledged himself to support Don 
Carlos, Ferdinand’s brother, he 
vainly tried to secure the exclusion 
of Isabella, Ferdinand’s daughter, 
and in 1 833 left the country. He 
died at Toulouse. 

Calomel (Gr. halos, beautiful ; 
melas, black). Mercurous chloride, 
or subchloride of mercury, HgCl. 
It is used in medicine, in doses of 

to 3 grains, as an irritant under 
alkaline conditions in the intestine. 

Calonne, Charles Alexandre 
DE (1734-1802). French politician 
and financier. Born ofgood family 
at Douai, Jan. 

20, 1734, he 

became a law- 
yer. As pro- 
cureur of the 
parlement of 
Douai and in- 
tendant of Lille 
from 1774, he 
gained a repu- 
tation for busi- 
ness capacity, 
and was appointed controller- 
general in 1783 after Necker’s fall. 
His suggestion that the nobles 
and clergy should be taxed made 
him unpopular at court, and in 
April, 1787, Monsieur Deficit, as he 
was nicknamed, was dismissed. 
He made his home chiefly in 
London until Napoleon allowed 
him to return in 1802. Ho died 
Oct. 30 of that year. 

Caloric. Term to describe an 
early theor.y of the principles or 
cause of heat. Until about 1860 
there were two long-established 
theories as to the nature of heat ; 
one ascribed it to the energy or 
“ motion ” ofthe ultimate particles 
of matter ; the other presupposed 
an imponderable, fluid-like sub- 
.stanoe called caloric associated 
with matter and shifting from hot 
to cold bodies when they were 
brought together. Neither theory 
had any experimental basis until 
the second half of the 1 8th century 
when, among others, Joseph Black 
started to measure specific heats 
and latent heats, with results that 
tended to support the (;aluric 
theory. Its refutation dates from 
experiments by Benjamin Thomp- 
son (Count Rumford) in 1798 and 
Humphry Davy in 1799. Davy's 
work seemed particularly^ con- 
vincing, as he showed that two 


pieces of ice (after being insulated) 
could be melted by rubbing them 
together. It was known that caloric 
was required in order to melt ice 
but in this experiment there was 
nowhere it could come from — un- 
less it were admitted that the 
work (or energy) of rubbing could 
create caloric. The caloric theory 
was finally discredited in the mid- 
19th century" by Joule’s work on 
the energy equivalents of heat and 
by the acceptance of the atomic 
theory of matter. The proving of 
the energetic theory of heat was 
one of the great achievements ol‘ 
19th-century physical science. 

Calorie. Metric unit quantity of 
heat in the C.G.S. system. It is 
defined as the amount of heat 
necessary" to raise 1 gram of 
water from 14° C. to 15° C. For 
some purposes it is more conveni- 
ent to use the kilocalorie or large 
Calorie, which is always spelled 
with a capital “ C ” and is equival- 
ent to 1,000 small calorics. The 
mean calorie is 1 /lOO of the 
quantity of heat required to raise 
1 gm. of water from 0° C. to 100° C. 
The small calorie is equivalent to 
4-2° X KF ergs. 

Calorific value is represented by 
the number of imits of heat which 
the complete combustion of unit 
weight of the fuel will evolve. 
Thus it has an important bearing 
on the use of fuel in industry. In 
the LT.K. the calorific value of fuel 
is generally measured by the num- 
ber of British thermal units 
(B.Th.U.) generated by the com- 
bustion of one lb. of the fuel, 
B.Th.U. is the amount of heat 
required to raise one lb. of wat(H‘ 
from 60° F. to 61° F. One B.Th.U. 
equals 252 calories. 

The caloric value of a fuel can 
be calculated approximately from 
its chemical composition, but is 
best determined experimentally by 
means of a calorimeter (fj'.w,). 

A calorie is also the unit by 
which the ability of food to supply" 
warmth and energy is mcastirod : 
2,400 a day are necessary to 
maintain normal health without 
exertion. For heavy" work half 
as much again is needed. I gm. 
fat = 9-3 calories ; I gm. carbo- 
hydrate — 4-1 ; 1 gm. pi'otein = 
4-1 ; I gm. alcohol ~ 7 calories. 

Galorilfier. Name usually given 
to cylinders designed to heat water 
by the passage of either live or 
exhaust steam through a batt(U‘y 
of internal pipe coils. Automatic 
control of the steam flow, and full 
condensation of the steam before it 
leaves the calorifier, ensure that all 
the latent heat of the steam is 
utilised in heatinv the water. 


Calorimeter (Lat. color, heat ; 
Gr. metron, measure). Device for 
measuring heat in calories (.<?ee 
Calorie). A simple calorimeter con- 
sists of a vessel containing a 
known quantity of liquid, usually 
water, a thermometer, and 'a 
stirnn-. When a hot body is placed 
in the water, the amount of heat 
it contains can be found from the 
rise of temperature of the liquid 
in the following way : 
ftiipposo nil, ^wd w, are the 
masses of the body, the liquid, and 
the calorimeter re.spectivcly, 

Sf,, Si, and s^, are their specific heats 
and 

and //are the temperature 
of tlu^ hot body and the initial and 
final temperatures of the liquid 
plus the calorimeter respectively. 
Then, before mixture : 

Total heat in body— 

(say) 

Total heat in liqTucl and calori- 
meter'— 

After mixture : 

Total heat— 

T’hen, if no heat is lost or gained 
(luring the experiment, 

which is th(b fundamental equation 
of ealoriinctry. 

This particular form of calori- 
metry is known as the method of 
mixtures, h’or high temperatures 
a metal blocik is sometimes sub- 
stituted for the liquid. 

The difficulty common to all 
calorimetric methods is heat loss. 
This is reduced to a minimum by 
surrounding the calorimeter with 
a water jacket, supporting it on 
knife edges, and arranging that 
the change* of temperature during 
the experiment is as small as 
possible consistent with accuracy. 
When working to very high pre- 
eisic^n adiuhatic calorimeters are 
sometimes used in which the 
temporatunj of the enclosure sur- 
rounding the calorimeter proper 
is automatically maintained at the 
same value as that of the calori- 
meter, thus eliminating all heat 
loss. To obviate errors introduced 
during the transfer of the hot body 
to the calorimeter, electrical heat- 
ing is often used instead of the 
method of mixtures. Electrical 
power, which can be measured 
very accurately, is supplied to a 
heading coil in the calorimeter and 
the total heat introduced thus 
determined. 

A bomb calorimeter is used to find 
the heat evolved by a body during 
com])U8tion. This is a strong steel 
bottle closed by a screw stopper 
and containing a crucible with an 
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electrical ignition system. A steel 
membrane is sometimes incor- 
porated, the distortion of which 
enables the internal pressure to be 
determined. The bomb is placed 
in a conventional liquid calori- 
meter and the sample ignited. 
The experiment then proceeds ns 
in the method of mixtures.^ 

For measuring the specific heats 
of liquids contiimons flow or eon^ 
tinuous mixture calorimeters are 
used. Botli those use steady 
streams of liquids and there is no 
change of temperature in the ap- 
paratus during the experiment. 
Other typos include ice and steemi 
calorimeters which rely on the 
absorption of heat during change 
of state and calorimeter rooms 
which are large insulated en- 
closures in which the total heat 
input and output can be continu- 
ously measured to determine the 
efficiency of domestic heating 
apparatus. 

Calorising. Process for treat- 
ing iron and steel components to 
provide a heat-resisting Burfa(ie. 
The parts are heated in stationary 
or rotary retorts to about 1,000“ 0., 
in contact with aluminium dust. 
This forms a surface layer of 
relatively pure aluminium which is 
strongly resistant to oxidation and 
to attack by sulphurous atmo- 
spheres. Caiorised steel is used 
for carburising boxes, pyrometer 
sheaths, and the tubes of pre- 
heaters. 

Calotte, R^qimknt dk la 
(Pr., regiment of the skull-cap). 
Mock institution founded in 1702 
by a handful of young officers at 
the French court in protest against 
the dullness of life at Versailles 
under the influence of Madame de 
Maintenon. One of them, having 
a racking headache, said he was 
going mad and felt as if he had a 
skull-cap of lead. His companions 
came to the conclusion that if all 
those wearing such a calotte were 
called together there would be 
enough of them to form a regiment. 
The calottistes regarded themselves 
as under the protection of Momus, 
god of ridicule. They made fun 
of the highest personages — even 
Louis XV himself. Each was 
awarded a patent revealing the 
worst of his character and of his 
life. Towards the end of the 18th 
century the regiment was con- 
verted into a kind of unofficial 
tribunal which judged matters of 
honour between officers. It was 
suppressed at the Revolution as 
being too aristocratic. 

Caloyer (Gr. kalogSroa, good old 
man). Term used generally for a 
monk of the Greek Orient, but 


applied specially to the monks of 
Mount Athos. 

Calpe. Ancient name for a 
hilly headland in S. vSpain — the 
modern Gibraltar, known to the 
Greeks and Romans as Calpe. 
With Abyla, on the African coast, 
it formed the Pillars of Hercules. 

Calpumia. Fourth and last 
wife of Julius Caesar. She is said 
to have had a dream on the night 
before the fatal Idea of March and 
to have begged her husband to 
abstain from taking part in the 
celebrations, lest harm should 
come to him. The story is used 
by Shakespeare in Julius Caesar. 

Calpurnius Siculus. Roman 
poet who lived in the time of Nero. 
He supposedly wrote eleven pas- 
torals in imitation of Theocritus 
and Virgil, four of which are now 
generally ascribed to Nemesianiis 
(3rd century A.n.). 

Calshot. Small promontory of 
Hampshire, England, on the W. 
shore of Southampton Water, at 
its junction with the Solent. On it 
arc the ruins of a castle built by 
Henry VIIl with materials obtain- 
ed from Netley Abbey. In 1912 a 
seaplane fiying-school was estab- 
lished at Calshot, where the first 
experiments in the launching of 
torpedoes from aircraft and in 
the catapulting of aircraft from 
ships wore made. The high-speed 
flights competing for the Schneider 
Trophy (g.v.) were based there. 

Calstock. Parish and town of 
Cornwall, England. It is on the 
river Tamar, 9 m. N.N.W. of 
Plymouth by the railway. Cop- 
per and tin are mined, and wolfram 
is worked ; brewing and tanning 
are other industries. 

Caltagiroue. Ancient city of 
Sicily, in the prov. of Catania. It 
is 36 m. direct and 55 by rly. S.W. 
of Catania. On two hills (alt. 
2,000 ft.) joined by a bridge, it is 
the seat of a bishop, has fine build- 
ings, and is a favourite place of 
residence for the Sicilian nobility. 
It makes pottery ; stone is 
quarried and sulphur nained near 
by. There are Greek, Roman, and 
Saracenic remains. Pop. (1951) 
43,931. 

Caltanissetta. Prov. of south- 
central Sicily. Mountainous in the 
N., where it rises to over 3,000 ft., 
and watered by the Salso, it pro- 
duces sulphur, salt, cereals, and 
fruit. Area 813 sq.m. Pop. (1951) 
293 371. 

Caltanissetta. City of Sicily, 
the capital of the prov. of CJaltanis- 
setta. It stands near the Salso, 
1,940 ft. high, 43 m. by rly. N.E. of 
Agrigento. Of Saracenic origin, it 
is the seat of a bishop and has a 


cathedral, the nave and aisle of 
which were damaged in the Second 
Great War ; also a castle, a royal 
mining school, extensive sulphur- 
works, mineral springs, and pottei- 
ies. In the neighbourhood is the 
Norman abbey of Santo Spirit o. 
founded by King Roger in 1153. 
Pop. (1951) 60,515. 

Calthrop, Dion Clayton 
(1878-1937). English author and 
dramatist. A grandson of Dion 
Boucicault he was born 

May 2, 1878, educated at S. Paul’s 
School, and studied art in Paris. 
His whimsical imagination was 
displayed in Guide to Fairyland, 
1905 ; The Harlequin Set, 1911 ; 
Bread and Butterflies, 1914 ; A 
Bit at a Time, 1920 ; My Own 
Trumpet, 1935. For the theatre 
he wrote (with Harry Graham) 
,A Southern Maid, 1920, and Out 
to Win (with Roland Pertwee), 
1921. An authority on the history 
of costume, his English Costume, 
1906, remained a standard work. 
He died March 7 or 8, 1937. 

His brother, Donald Calthrop 
(1888-1940), was a stage and film 
actor. Born April 11, 1888, he 
first appeared on the stage in 1906 
and in 1920 entered theatrical 
management. ■ He made his first 
film 1919. He died July 15, 1940. 

CaltonHill. Hill in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. At the E. end of the city, 
it is 355 ft. high and commands ex- 
tensive views of Edinburgh and 
the country beyond. On the sum- 
mit are two observatories and 
several monuments ; one is an 
unfinished reproduction of the 
Parthenon at Athens and was 
begun as a national memorial to 
the Scottish troops killed in the 
Peninsular War and at Waterloo. 
A monument to Nelson has on its 
flagstaff a time-ball signal elec- 
trically connected with the one 
o’clock gun fired daily from Edin- 
burgh Castle. 

Caltrop (Lat. calx, heel ; trap). 
Name given to the four-spiked iron 
balls scattered on the ground in 
medieval warfare to impede the 
enemy’s advance. Their use was 
revived by the New England colon- 
ists against the Indians. The 
term is also applied to various 
thistles and other plants and to 
the tetract or four-winged spicule 
of sponges. Other forms of the 
word are calthrop and caltrap. 

Calumba-root [Jateorhiza 
'palmcda). Perennial plant of the 
family Menispermaceae. Anative of 
tropical Africa, it has annual stems 
and thin three-lobed leaves ; the 
small flowers have pale-green con- 
cave petals, and are either male or 
female. The perennial part of the 
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plant consists of a bundle of spindle- placed at the foot of a crucifix, 
shaped tubers, like those of the The present Calvary Cliapcl at 
dahUa. These are the Calumba- Jerusalem is part of the Church ot 
roots used in medicine as a bitter the Holy Sepulchre, jmd stanc s on 
tonic in cases of indigestion and the site of the first chapd erected 
debUity of the stomach. in the 5th century. Tradition 

Calumet (Lat. calamus, reed), declares this ^ he the site of the 
Ceremonial pipe of the N. Ameri- Crucifixion. The strength of the 
can Indians. The name onginated tradition and archaeological in- 
— ^ veatigation support the claim, hut 


until the precise course of the 
North wall at the time of the 
Crucifixion is determined some 
uncertainty inu.st remain. It is 
quite clear from Heb. 13, v. 12 that 
Calvary was “ without the gate.” 

Calves (Rosa) Emma (18B4- 
1942). French operatic singer. 
Born at Decazeville, Aug. 15, 1858, 
the daughter 




Calumet. N. Amencan Indian pipe 
decorated with eagle feathers 


Emma Calvd as 
Garmeo 


in the 17th century with the French civil en- IH|||[j |* 

Canadians. The Dakota red pipe- gineer, she I |B5i ' . 
stone was reserved for pipe-bowls, studied under l ip . \i 

Red and white eagle feathers dis- [^aborde and j I IMi * ! il 

tinguished the war and the peace ^archesi, and ■ 

pipes. They were smoked at tribal ni a d e her | i 

councils, and when treaties with debut at the 
the white colonists were made. Theatre de In ||fi HHiJS 
Calumpit. Town of Luzon, Monnaie,Brus- |jyH|H||j 
Philippine Republic, in the prov. sels, in 1882, ||I|M|HH^ L 

of Bulacdn. It is about 26 m. by as Marguerite I f 

rly. N.W. of Manila, on the Pam- in Gounod’s U H 

panga river, crossed here by one of Faust. ^ After |in|i | 

the longest bridges in the archi- achie^ng sue- 
pelago. Calumpit is a great mart °®as m Pans Carmen 

for rice, and trades also in sugar . t. . ^ 

and maize. In 1899 the chief the pnncipal cities of Italy she sang 

miu ultii 1 : 1 . for the first time at Co vent Garden 

bmldin^gs were 7 ' in 1392 as Santuzza in Cavalloria 

surgenta. Pop. (1948) -i, 78b. Rustioana. Her success in Europe 

Calvados. Department of N.W. repeated in the U.S.A. Her 
France. In Normandy, it borders interpretation of Carmen surpassed 
on the English Channel, where are that of all previous performers, 
the rocks from which it obtains its and she appeared to advantage 
name, and has an area of 2,197 sq. also in L’Amico Fritz, Les 
m. The surface is hilly and P^cheurs de Perles, and Sappho, 
wooded, especially in the northern She died Jan. 6 1942. 
district called the Bocage, but Calverley, Charles Stuart 

the soil is fertile. Horses, cattle, (1831-84). British poet. Born at 
sheep, and poultry are reared in Martley, Worcestershire, Dec. 22 , 
great numbers, and eggs, butter, 1831, sonof theRev. Heni'y Blayds, 
etc., are exported. Wheat, oats, who resumed the old family name 
and barley are grown, also apples of Calverley in 1852, ho was edu- 
for making cider, while the lobster, cated at Harrow, spent a year at 
mackerel, Ld h;rring fisheries are Balliol College, Oxford, where he 
important. Caen is the chief town. «^on the Chancellors prize for a 
Pop. (1954) 442,991. The battles Latin poem, and entered Chnat’s 
of June-July, 1944, are described College, Cambrige, in I 80 -. After 
under Caen D-day; Europe, ^“Lolarship 

W., Its Liberation; :Palaise,ete. numerous university prizes 

elected a fel- 
low of Christ’s 
in 1858, and 
in 1865 was 
called to the 
bar at the 
Inner Temple, 
In the vvinter 
ol 1866^67 an 

The first has the widest support ; accident 

but the fourth was a popular y while skat- 
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Calvary, Mount (late Lat. 
calvaria, skull ; Aram, gulgotta). 
Place of the Crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ. Four explanations are 
offered for the name : ( 1 ) it was a 
place of execution ; ( 2 ) it adjoined 
a burial ^ound ; (3) the small hill 
resembled a skull in its contour ; 
(4) Adam’s skull was buried here. 

The first has the widest support ; 
but the fourth was a popular 
Jewish tradition, and it survives 
in the skull and crossbones often 
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icifix. gradual abandonment of all pro-, 
icl at fossional work. He died on Feb. 
roll of 17, 1884, and is buried in Folke- 
ids on stone eemotery. 
rected Calverley was a master of parody, 
dition and in his day the greatest writer 
of the of light verse. In 1862 he published 
)f the Verses and Translations, in 1866 
il in- Translatioms into English and 
1 , but Latin, in 18(59 a translation of 
f the Theocritus, and in 1872 Fly Leave.s. 
f the The last named contains tlie famou.s 
some examination paper on The Pick- 
It is wick Papers, set at Cambridge in 
2 that which Walter Besant and 

^ate.” Skeat were the prize-win- 

1864- Fl^® Literary Remains. 1885, 

inger contains a biographical sketch by 
1858' W. J. Scndall 

Calves Head Club. A club 
1 1 founded about 1650 by those who 
I , approved of the execution ot 
i Charles I. The heads of calves, 
j i II served at the club dinners, were 

E ; I supposed to represent the ad 
hcrenls to the Stuart cause. A 
'* meeting was usually held on Jan. 
30, the anniversary of the king’s 
death, the various dishes carrying 
allusions to the king and his 
I faults, among those being a pike 
and a boar to represent tyranny 
I and voracity. The regicides were 
I toasted. After 1660 the meetings 
as wore perforce held in secret, and it 
“ is doubtful if the club long sur- 

le sang vived the Rcjstoration. A club 
harden with this name also existed 1734-5. 
.^alloria The secret history of the original 
Europe is given in a tract by Benjamin 
. Her Bridgwater, reprinted in the Har- 
•passed l^ian Miscellany. 

)rmer8, Calvi. Fortified seaport of Cor 
antage H- stands on Calvi Bay, 44 m, 

Les N. of Ajaccio. The nearest (Sorsican 
appho. France, Calvi contains the 

' old palace of the Genoese governor, 
Stuart other historical remains, and 
Born at Prados in wine, oil , fruit, and timber. 
Art 00 At the capture of the citadel by the 
iBlayds' British in 1794, Nelson lost an eye ; 
r name was recaptured in the follow- 

Ls edu- year. Pop. (1954) 2,035. » 
)^ear at ^ commune of Italy, the ancient 
lere he CJales, is called Calvi Risorta. It 
s for a the province of Caserta, 8 m. 
Christ’s N.W. of Capua, is an episcopal see, 
After and has an old oatheclral and an 
ilarship » amphitheatre. Its vine {vinum 
prizes, Calmum) received the praise of 
jy was Horace. Pop. (1951) 4,739. 
a fel- Calvin, John (1509-64). French 
Christ’s Protestant theologian. He was 
8, and born at Noyon, in Picardy, July 10, 
5 was 1509. His family was of fair 
to the social position, and he himself was 
t the destined for the church and sent to 
['emple, Paris University in 1623. From the 
winter beginning of his academic life he 
1^67 an showed strong intellectual powers, 
lident His nickname of “the accusative 
Ic skat- case” — Calvinus accusativus — ap- 
; com- patently meant Calvin who stops 
ed the (i.e. to think), but this is dubious. 
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WherilicJ was about 18, his (a.tlu.T, I 
owing to a quarrel with the ehu’gy 
of Novell, roselvod to make him a 
lawyer instead of a priest,, and sent 
him to the great law selmd at 
Orleans, where he pursued his 
studies with intense diligeneo and 
produced his first, b()ok--a,n edition 
of Seneca's Do (H(*ni<‘ntia, lO,}*-. 
The change in his earem' was pro- 
bably not unwelc(»me to young 
Calvin, who, at this time, had dis- 
tinctlv Protestant leanings. About 
1532 what he called his eonvtu'sion 
took place. His n^scrvial nature— 
so different from LuOier’s-was m- 
ticent about this c^xpenence, but he 
tells in letters that it was sml- 
denly”’that the light diselosisl to 
him his errors and sins, and he 
found refuge in th(' eoinpasHion ol 
God offered to him in (lirisl,” 

By 153:f ho was an avovyed Pro- 
testant, and almo.st imnuHliately he 
was recognized as an atlviser and 
leader even though he called him- 
self but a “ novice.” Ife returned 
to Paris, but had to leave it on ac- 
count of his evangidieal views ; 
and in 1535 he setthul in Hasel 
Here ho wrote his gn^at the.ologieai 
treatise, Ghristianae Religionis In- 
stitutio, 1530. WhaUwer view be 
taken of the theology of ('alvin, 
this work is a niasteriih^ce of sus- 
tained thinking and of style and 
exposition ; and its production at 
the age of 27 is astonishing. Few 
books, written at so eompax'atively 
early an age, have had such im- 
mense influenoe. 

Calvin’s activities entered a new 
sphere when, in 1530, at the earnest 
entreaty of Farrcl, he laid aside his 
plans for a life of study, and went 
to Geneva. The situation there was 
difficult. Geneva supfiortod the 
Reformation in the sense of being 
in revolt against Romo, but there 
was little real aocentanco of the 
evariAxelical faith and no eagerness 
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evangelical faith and no eagerness 
for any real moral reform. Calvin’s 
personality brought about a crisis. 
He did not merely teach, but set up 
a new moral code in the name of 
church discipline, and attached 
civil penalties to its non-obser- 
vance. There was nothing new in 
the civil power thus enforcing 
morals, but the Genevans would 
not have it, and within two years 
Calvin and Parrel wore expelled 
from the city. Galvin settled in 
Strasbourg, whore he studied and 
lectured and became a tower^ of 
strength to all the evangelical 
churones. He also came in contact 
with the German Reformation, and 
was one of the signatories of the 
Augsburg Confession. At Stras- 
bourg ho married Idelette de Bure, 
who died in 1549. 

Meanwhile things were not going 
well in Geneva, and in 1541 the 




au tugn^tving bu ^ ^ 

Bicformer was recalled. He hesi- j 
tatod, but the municipality, clergy, j 
and people all entreated him to re- ^ 
turn and he consented. Ho came on 
his own terms. Ho was resolved i 
that Geneva should be a “ city ol 
God.” He saw that religion was • 
not only for the individual, but also 
for the social life of the community, 
and that God’s word wa.s a law for * 
(duirch and state alike. He made ■ 
public righteousness and social re- 
torm a real part of the Christian 
programme. But in the working 
out of these ideas he created great 
difficulties. Ho carried discipline 
too far, and did not see that, when 
carried too far, it defeats its own 
end. His system was too eccle- 
Hiastieal and evoked political ]ea- 
lousies. And his use of the powers 
and penalties of the state to en- 
force spiritual and moral discipline 
was disastrous. In this last mm- 
take, Calvin is not peculiarly to be 
blamed. He was in this only not 
above hia age— as he was not 
above it in the burning otServetus, 
the imitarian. Yet, with all these 
faults, he did great things for 
Genova. He undoubtedly made a 
new city morally. He developed 
its trade, improved its health, re- 
duced its poverty ; and it i^hst no 
be forgotten that he founded its 
university. His influence beyond 
Geneva all over Reformed Christen- 
dom was incalculable. He gave 
Protestantism an organized system 
of doctrine and polity which proved 
i of immense value to it in the tesfang 
I times which succeeded 
} formation. The most valuable of 
. Calvin’s writings, apart from ^ 
Institutio, are his comnmntajies 
’ on books of Scripture. He died 
y in Geneva, May 27, 1564. 

I Galvin’s character has had less 


CALVINISM 

than j ustice done to it. Whether or 
not some of his doctrines are harsh 
and gloomy, he himself was not 
merely the stern fanatic, but was 
by nature sympathetic. He pos- 
sessed a real sense of truth and 
had not Luther’s prejudices, but 
could be fair to opponents. He had 
a trained mind, which Luther had 
not. He thought on and thought 
out. His theological and political 
principles may be regarded as right 
or wrong but they are always priji- 
cipleSf and Calvin never got into 
difficulties as Luther did. It may 
be too much to say of him, as 
Renan does, that he was “ the most 
Christian man of his time ” ; but 
certainly he was one of its sincerest 
seekers for truth and ite most 
earnest strivers after righteousness, 
as he conceived truth and righte- 
ousness to have been given to 
men in God’s word. See Calvinism. 

P. Carnegie Simpson 


Biblioff) aphy. Life and Times ol 
Calvin, f . E. Henry, Eng. trans. H. 
Stebbing, 1849 ; Calvinism : Six 
Stone Lectures, A. Kuyper, 1899 ; 
Jean Calvin, E. Doumergue (French), 
1899-1910 ; Life, W. Walker, 1906 ; 
Study of Galvin, A. Menzies, 1918 ; 
Life, R. N. C. Hunt, 1933 ; Calvin 
and the Reformation, J . Mackinnon, 

1936. ^ . XTTTT 

Calvinia . Chief town of a N. W . 
district of Cape Province, S. 
Africa, also called Calvinia. The 
town is the terminus qi the line 
from Hutchinson, 253 m. to the 
E., on the main Cape Toiro-Be 
Aar rly. Sheep farming is the 
main industry of the district, which 
is mountainous in the S. and W., 
and some wheat is grown. 
mean annual rainfall is 8 ins. 
Pop. (1951) town, 3,627, of whom 

1,480 were white. ^ 

Calvinism. Theological doctrme 
derived mainly from the teaching 
of John Calvin, The name of John 
Calvin is intimately associated with 
a specific type or system of doc- 
trine, yet he was really much less of 
the mere speculative theologian 
than many other Christian doctors. 
His aim in his great work, Christi- 
anae Religionis Institutio, 1^36, 
is practical, and it contains^ hardlj^ 
any purely speculative or a prion 
discussion of theological problems. 
His method is not philosophical as 
much as expository. Two things 
he seeks to expound — one the 
teaching of the Scriptures, the 
other the facte of religious experi- 

enen This is true of even his most 
• characteristic positions. 

Nothing is more associated with 
: Calvin— though it may equally be 
5 associated with Augustine th^ 

5 the doctrine of predestination. He 
1 does not reach this by speculation 
about God and free-will or deter- 
5 minism ; he does not even reach it 
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till he discusses salvation and finds, 
from the data of religious experi- 
ence, that it is God alone Who saves. 
This is characteristic of Calvin all 
through. And it is this which is 
the basis of his positiveness of as- 
sertion. This positiveness, which 
offends many, is not that of the self- 
confidence of a small mind ; it is not 
a confidence in himself at all. It is 
because he bases all he says on what 
he believes he finds in Scripture 
and experience, but when his t heme 
leads him beyond this, as in the 
discussion of the nature of the 
Trinity, he is not dogmatic. 

Calvin’s System 

Calvin’s work is systematic for 
two reasons. One is that he had 
an orderly and logical mind and 
could arrange truth with excep- 
tional lucidity and force. The 
other is that he had one central 
dominating conception to which 
everything is related. If it be 
asked what that conception is, the 
only answer that can be given is 
the conception of God. Calvinism 
is a system that relates everything 
in theology to a dependence upon 
God. To make any such doctrine 
as Predestination the characteristic 
note of Calvinism is entirely to fail 
to appreciate the man and the 
system. Predestination is but an 
example of the general principle. 
It is simply applying the concep- 
tion of thof dependence of every- 
thing upon God to the particular 
instance of man’s salvation. 

It is necessary to make this clear, 
for Calvinism has been far too much 
associated with one dark and diffi- 
cult speculative doctrine. This is 
an injustice to Calvin himself, and 
it arose after his time, when, con- 
troversy having arisen with the 
Arminian typo of theology, the 
Synod of Dort emphasised certain 
points in Calvin out of all due pro- 
portion to the whole. The points 
thus emphasised were five — Pre- 
destination, Irresistible Grace, Ori- 
ginal Sin, Particular Redemption, 
and Perseverance. These are not 
doctrines particular to Calvin. 
Other Reformers, such as Luther 
and Zwingli, stated them even less 
guardedly than he did ; while of 
course Augustine has them. But 
in the circumstances indicated 
they have become characteristic 
of what is called Calvinism, which, 
in the general mind, has come to 
stand for, in particular. Predestina- 
tion with, as its corollary, the Sov- 
ereignty of God. 

Doctrine of Predestination 

As already pointed out, Calvin 
did not reach the doctrine of Pre- 
destination by metaphysical specu- 
lation. He reached it in the course 
of discussing salvation, by asking 
“TTAe-ncfi is this new life 1 ” He 


answered, “ It is of God and God 
only.”' No other answer is possible 
to the religious mind. This is 
Calvin’s — as it was Augustine’s^ — 
first principle. The difficulties 
arise when deductions are drawn 
from this. It is easy to shirk these 
deductions, but Calvin, with his 
French lucidity and logic, would 
not consent to that. If a truth has 
consequences he would take them. 
And the first consequence is this, 
I find my salvation is wholly of 
God and His gracie. The ultimate 
source of my (or any man’s) salva- 
tion is the will of God to do it. 
But I sec that not all men are 
saved. This can only mean that 
God lias not willed to save them. 
That is the only conclusion. Cal- 
vin feels its darkness, but he will 
not shirk it. He states the doctrine 
of a limited election to life, and 
even of reprobation, nakedly. 

The logic and also the intellec- 
tual straightforwardness are en- 
titled to respect. It is easier to 
evade the issue than to answer it. 
Still it must be said that Calvin’s 
answer fails, not so much because 
it is untrue in its terms as because 
it is inadequate in its conception 
alike as regards God Who saves, 
and man who is saved. 

His Conception of God 

God is supreme, and to Him and 
His will all salvation must bo re- 
ferred. But we must not therefore 
think of Him as mere Supreme Will. 
God is seen in Christ, and all that 
we see of God’s character there — 
His love, His compassion, His 
striving, His patience--“is as true 
and real a part of the conception of 
God as Will is. Calvin is not 
insensible of this, but he does not 
do it justice. The real fault of 
Calvinism is not that it relates 
everything to God and God’s Sov- 
ereign Will, but that it has not a 
sufficiently lich, sufficiently human, 
sufficiently Christian idea of the 
God Whose will is sovereign. In 
this what wo may call the evan- 
gelical Arminianism of John Wesley 
was a true protest, and is a quite 
different thing from the Pclagiao 
Arminianism of an earlier day 
which made man joint author of 
his salvation. But, also as rt'gai'ds 
man, Calvin — as Augustine before 
him — is less than adequate. Man 
does not save himself ; he is saved 
by God. Still, that which is saved 
by God is 7mn . — not a thing, but a 
rational, moral being, with the 
reality and responsibility of free- 
dom unalienable from him. We 
cannot irt logical terms bring to- 
gethet this Divine Sovereignty and 
this human freedom ; they must, 
like parallel lines, meet in infinity, 
and are for us at m'esent a per- 
petual antinomy. But we must 


not so assert one as to deny the 
other. These considerations are 
not denials of Calvinism — which, 
indeed, cannot bo denied — but they 
are cautions which must be kept in 
mind on every assertion of it. 

The practical, as distinguished 
from the merely theological, import 
of Calvinism is noteworthy. It 
might bo thought that such a system 
would paralyse men. On the con- 
trary, men and nations influenced 
by this typo of thinking have 
proved among both the strongest 
and freest in history. It called 
men to be strong because it related 
life to God ; and called them to be 
free because those thus bound to 
God must not bind conscience and 
life to man. It was this cult that 
brought the reformed churches 
through the martyr age of Pro- 
testantism, and that produced men 
like Coligny and Gustavus Adol- 
phus and Knox, and (in later days) 
the Puritans. Not the intricacies 
of a theology, but the governing 
thought — that God is supreme 
and that we arc God’s — was the 
saving pi'iiiciplo by which Calvin- 
ism, with all its defocits, not only 
saved Pi'ot(\stantism, but “saved 
Europe.” Arminiaiiisin ; Au- 
gustine : Election ; Predestination ; 
Theology. 

P. Cavnegle Simpson 

' Calvinistic Methodist Church 
of Wales. Religious denomination 
which had its origin, but in- 
dcpendontly, in the same revival 
as Methodism in England, but 
whose organization is Presby- 
terian. It originated in South 
Wales in the preaching of Griffith 
Jones (1 684"- 1761) and Howell 
Harris, a layman (1714-73). Harris 
with the cooperation of several 
Welsh clcM’gyrnen, of whom the 
most notable was Daniel Row- 
land, arranged the first Method- 
ist Association of 1743. Thomas 
Charles (1755-1814), also a clergy- 
man, became leader and organizer 
of Calvinistic Methodism, laying 
emphasis on the Sunday school. 
In the beginning no schism from 
the established church was con- 
templated, but as numbers grew 
they were forced to register the 
meeting-houses as dissenting 
chapels to secure the protection of 
the Toleration Act. 

The movement being regarded 
with disfavour by the Anglican 
episcopate, the supply of episco- 
pally ordained ministers fell off. 
Charles ordained 21 ministers in 
18U, thereby formally declaring 
the Welsh Methodists a separate 
body. In 1823 a Confession of 
Faith was drawn up, largely the 
Westminster Confession with a 
Calvinistic interpretation. 
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By the constitutional flood 
each church is governed by a 
minister and a number of elected 
elders, a district mooting, a 
presbytery assembling usually 
monthly, a quarterly association 
meeting in N. and S. Wales, and a 
general assembly of all ehurchos. 

In 1055 there were 1,550 places 
of worship with 450 ordained 
ministers and 157,124 members. 
These figures did not include a 
mission church in Assam, India, 
with 181,067 adherents. 

Calvo, Bon Hi' ACE (fl. 1250-70). 
Genoese troubadour who wrote in 
the Provencal language. Many of 
his pieces are preserved in F. J, M. 
Raynouard’s Choix do Podsies dcs 
Troubadours, 1816-21. 

Calvo, Carlos (1824-1006). 
South American jurist and politi- 
cian. Born at Buenos Aires, Feb; 
26, 1824, he became a lawyer and 
entered the public service. H is first 
diplomatic missions were on behalf 
of Paraguay, but later ho repre- 
sented Argentina in Berlin 1885- 
09, and Paris, 1809-1905. He died 
in Paris in May, 1906. Calvo made 
a great reputation by his treatise 
on international law, 186.^1. He was 
also the author of a compendious 
work on the revolution in Latin 
America, published 1864-75, and 
produced a collection, in 15 
volumes, of treaties and diplo- 
matic documents of the countries 
therein, 1862-69. He was one of 
the founders in 1873 of the Insti- 
tute of International Law. 

Galyciflorae. In botany, the 
third series of the Polypotalae, a 
subdivision of the dicotyledons in 
Bentham and Hooker’s system of 
classification. They are distin- 
guished by having united sepals 
and stamens inserted on a disk 
which terminates the flower stalk. 

Calydon. City of Ancient Aet- 
olia, in Greek mythology the 
scene of the hunt of the monstrous 
boar, sent by Artemis to plague 
the country. The boar was killed 
by Meleager, the first blow, accord- 
ing to one account, being struck 
by Atalanta. In the time of 
Caesar, Calydon was a fortified 
city, but sank into insignificance 
after the inhabitants had been 
transferred by Augustus to the 
newly founded city of Nicopolis 
in Epirus. 

Cal5rpso. In Greek mythology, 
a nymph, daughter of Atlas, who 
lived in the island of Ogygia. Here 
Odysseus was cast ashore, after 
havmg suffered shipwreck as a 
punishment for having killed and 
eaten of the sacred oxen of the 
sun-god Helios in the island of 
Thrinakia. Odysseus remained for 


seven years in dalliance with the 
nymph until Zeus ordered her to 
allow Odysseus to return home. 
(Ser Odysseus.) 

In the West Indies a calypso is a 
ballad sung as a solo, or in chorus, 
to celebrate some topical event. 
Usually improvised, or prepared 
at very short notice, it may con- 
sist of lines rhyming irregularlj^ or 
simply of broken prose. 

Calyx (Or., husk or shell). In 
botany a collective name for the 
outer whorl of floral organs. It 
consists of the sepals, which may 
bo separate or more or less united. 
As a rule the calyx is green, and 
serves as a protection for the more 
delicate petals, stamens, and pistil 
of the unoxpanded flower-bud. 
When the petals are absent, the 
calyx is sometimes brightly colour- 
ed, as in mersh marigold and sea- 
milkwort. If the sepals are separ- 
ate one from another, the calyx is 
polysepalous ; if united to form a 
tube, it is gamosepalous. In some 
flowers, e.g. poppies, the sepals 
fall when the flower bud opens 
and are described as caducous. 

In some nionocotyledonous 
flowers, e.g. bluebell, there is no 
difference between the first two 
whorls of floral parts. Here, in- 
stead of distinguishing sepals and 
petals, they are referred to as 
perianth members or tepals. 

Cam. Projecting part of a 
disk or wheel grooved or recessed 
or otherwise shaped so as to 
convert rotary motion into a 
reciprocating motion. The term 
is probably a variant of comb, and 
has come to be applied to the en- 
tire disk or wheel when so shaped. 
Gams may he used to convert 
straight-line motion into a rotating 
one : an example is the heart- 
shaped cam used on pedometers 
to restore the “ hand ” or index 
to zero ; here a straight push-bar 
presses against the edge of the 
cam, and when pressed will cause 
the cam to turn to its neutral 
position, carrying with it the 
arbor on which the pointer is 
mounted. Rotating cams are used 
on printing and textile machinery. 
In motor-car engines, cams mount- 
ed on a camshaft driven by the 
engine are used to operate the inlet 
and exhaust valve A In automatic 
lathes, intricately shaped cams 
govern the carrying out of a whole 
sequence of consecutive operations 
upon work mounted in the lathe. 

Cam. River in Cambridgeshire, 
England, formerly the Granta. 
Rising on the S.W. border of the 
county, it flows N.W. and N.E. 
for 40 m. to the Ouse 3J m. S. of 
Ely. It is navigable to Cambridge. 


Camacho, Manuel Avila 
(1897-1955). President of Mexico. 
Born and educated at Tezifltlan, 
Puebla, April 
i24, 1897, he 
joined in the 
revolution 
against Huerta, 



1914. In 1927 
and again in 
1929 he suc- 
ceeded in per- 
suading peace- — — — ^ 

fully other 

rebels to lay o' Meoeo 

doivn their arms. Minister of war 
under President Rodriguez, 1932- 
1934, he was president, 1940-46. 
He followed a policy of moderate 
reform at home, and brought his 
country into the Second Great War 
on the side of the Allies in 1942. 
He died Oct. 13, 1955. 

Camagruey or Puerto Prin- 
cipe. East central province of 
Cuba. The second largest prov. 
of the island but the least densely 
peopled, it has a mainly undulat- 
ing surface and is well wooded. 
It yields sugar and tobacco ,* cattle 
are reared and copper, iron, and 
chromium are mined. Area 10,064 
sq. m. Pop. (1953) 618,376. 

Camaguey or Puerto Prin- 
cipe. City of Cuba. Capital of the 
prov. of the same name, it is 47 m. 
W. by S. of Nue vitas, its port, and 
is a rly. junction. Most of its 
trade is in cattle and sugar. 
Founded c. 1515, it has a cathedral 
dating from 1617 and some 18th- 
century churches. It was raided by 
(Sir) Henry Morgan in 1668. Pop. 
(1953) 204,254. 

Camaleu. French term for a 
painting in monochrome or single 
colour. It has been explained as 
the use of two tints, i.e. while the 
relief might be in white or grey, its 
background might be in another 
colour. 

Camaiore (anc. Campus Ma- 
jor). Town of Italy, in the prov. of 
Lucca, 12 m. N.W. of Lucca. Con- 
nected by narrow gauge rly. with 
Viareggio, it is noted for its 
beach. Pop. (1951) 24,295. 

Camaldulensians. A Roman 
Catholic religious order of hermits 
and monks. It was founded by S. 
Romuald, a Benedictine monk, of 
Camaldoli, on the Tuscan Hills, 
about 1012, for the purpose of 
combining the hermit life of the 
East with the monasticism of the 
West. A white habit is worn, and 
the life is a strict interpretation of 
the rule of S. Benedict, including 
personal solitude, total abstinence 
from meat and other severe fast- 
ing, except in sickness, and manual 
labour. It is a small order, but 
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still possesses congregations in 
Italy, Poland, and Brazil. An 
order of nuns founded in 1076 
still exists in Italy and France. 

Camaud. Town of S. Peru, 
capital of Camana prov. It lies 
SO m. W.S.W. of Arequipa, near 
the mouth of the Majes r., and is 
on the Pan-American Highway. 
It has an airport. In a district 
producing cotton, sugar cane, 
olives, grapes and other fruits, 
lucerne, and grain, it engages in 
cotton ginning, fruit canning, and 
cottonseed oil extraction. Pop. 
(est.) town, 2,500; prov., 11,000. 

Camargo, Marie Anne de 
Cupts DE (1710-1770). French 
dancer. Born in Brussels April 15, 
1710, she was trained from child- 
hood for the stage. Under her 
grandmother’s family name of 
Camargo she made her Paris 
debut in 1726 and at once became 
the rage, also in time the mistress 
of several wealthy noblemen. 
She appeared in some 70 ballets, 
and was the first to introduce a 
shortened ballet skirt to what 
afterwards became the regulation 
length. She died April 20, 1770. 
A ballet society named after her 
was founded in London, 1930. 
See Ballet ; Rambert. 

Camargue. District of south- 
ern France, often called the Tic de 
la Camargue. It is a marshy plain 
between the two chief mouths of 
the RhOne and forms its delta. 
Its area is about 300 sq. m., and 
it is not unlike the fenlands of 
England, although the soil is less 
fertile. Dikes protect it from the 
sea and the rivers, and on it are 
a number of lagoons, several being 
of considerable size ; the largest 
is the Etang de Vaccares. Fish are 
found here and salt is obtained. 
Wild birds are abundant, sheen 
and cattle feed on the rough 
pasture, and vines are grown. 
In the summer malaria and mos- 
quitoes are rife. Camargue is 
noted for its long-haired breed 
of dogs. A district on the W. of 
the Petit Rh6ne is known as the 
Petite Camargue. 

Camarilla (Span.). Word 
meaning a little room, and used 
by analogy for a clique or small 
body of men who meet more or 
less in secret. It came largely 
into use in 1814, when Ferdinand 
n in Spain surrounded himself 
by a camarilla of unscrupulous 
courtiers. 

Camarma. Town of Sicily. It 
is situated on the coast, 46 m. S.W. 
of Syracuse, from which it was 
colonised 599 b.o. Destroyed by 
the Syracusans 663, by the Car- 
thaginians 405, and by the Romans 


258, it was razed to the ground by 
the Saracens a.d. 853. Yevy few 
ruins of the old city remain. 

Cambaceres, Jean Jacque.s 
Rtos DE (1753-1824). Frencli 
statesman. Born at Montpellier, 
Oct. 15, 1753, a member of the 
family of the legal nobility, be sat 
in the Convention of 1792, was 
appointed to the Committee of 
Public Safety 1794, and to the 
Five Hundred 1795. In 1799 he 
became second consul, and on the 
fall of the consulate was made 
duke of Parma, arch-chancellor of 
the Empire, and permanent presi- 
dent of the Senate. Cambaceres 
was employed during the Terror on 
legislative w’ork, and later in dra w- 
ing up the Code Napoleon. After 
the rising of the Hundred Days 
he was exiled, but pardoned in 
ISIS, He died March 8, 1824. 

Cambay. Former small state of 
India, merged in Bombay prov. 
(later state) 1948. Mainly an 
alluvial plain, it had an area of 
392 sq. m. 

Cambay. Town of Bombay 
state, India. On the Mahi river, it 
stands at the head of the Culf of 
Cambay, 52 m. S. of Ahmadabad, 
and is connected by rly. with 
Baroda. Formerly an important 
port, and capital of the state of 
Cambay, it declined with the 
silting up of its harbour. It trades 
in cotton, grain, and tobacco, and 
is noted for its agate, cornelian, 
and onyx ornaments. J’herc are 
many ruined Jain temples, partly 
buried in sand ; and the town also 
has ruined walls and towers. 
Pop. (1951) 39,038. 

Cambay, Gulf of. Deep inlet 
in N.W. India, between Kathiawar 
and the mainland of Bombay. 
About 80 m. long by 25 m. broad, 
it receives several rivers, including 
the Narbada and the Tapti. 

Camber (Fr. camhrer, to arch). 
Term given to the degree of verti- 
cal curvature of certain surfaces, 
such as arched bridges, roadways 
with their highest part at the 
centre, ships’ decks similarly 
shaped, birds’ wings, aeroplane 
wings, airscrews, and sometimes 
control surfaces. 

In engineering, a camber is an 
upward curve given to a girder to 
allow for load. In architecture, 
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Camber. Diagram shoinring section 
ol aeroplane wing cambered to de- 
flect the air 


the term is used by analogy for a 
slight upw’ard curve to correct the 
illusion of sagging afforded by a 
straight line. In aeronautics, a 
camber is the vertical dimension 
of an aerofoil section, i.e. the cross 
section of a wing along its chord 
line. (*SVfl Chord.) AU aerofoil 
sections have a convex upper 
surface. If a single figure is given 
for camber, it usually applies to 
the maximum height of the upper 
surface along the chord ; this lies 
within the forward portion and 
usually coincides with the maxi- 
mum thickness of the wing. The 
camber of any point on the upper 
or lower surface is the measure- 
ment of the height of that point 
above or below the chord, perpen- 
dicularly to the chord. Specifi- 
cation of the camber at a scries of 
known points is the method used 
to define the shape of an aerofoil. 

Camberley. I-Jiosidential dis- 
trict in Surrey, England. It is 7 m. 
S. by W. Ascot. Here is the 
army’s staff college, built in 1858 ; 
near by, at Sandhurst, the Royal 
Military A<ia(l(m'iy ; at Frimley 
Park, the AV.R.A.C. staff college. 

Camberwell. Metropolitan 
borough and parish of S. London, 
England, Situated S. of the 
^ Thames, it has an 
area of 7 sq. m. 
and is chiefly a 
residential sub- 
urb. It includes 
the districts of 
Pockham, Nun- 
head, and Dul- 
wich, and in 
Pockham Rye 
and Dulwich Park 
possesses two largo open spaces, 
(lamborwcll Green was noted for 
its fairs. In 1048 the four M.P.s 
were reduced to two. Dulwich 
(k)llegc, Alleyn’s school, Wilson’s 
grammar school, the Mary Datche- 
lor girls’ school and Dulwich 
picture gallery are in the borough. 

Browning and Joseph Chamber- 
lain wore natives ; on Denmark 
Hill Ruslan lived 1864-71, Besse- 
mer died, and Mendelssohn com- 
posed Spring Song. Pop. (1951) 

179,729. , „ , ^ . nr 

During the Second Great War 

over 3,600 honscs were demolished 
by air raids or so damaged that 
they had to be pulled down. 

Cambist (Ital. camhista, money 
changer). One who exchanges 
foreign coins or deals in forei^ 
notes and bills of exchange. The 
word also refers to the books in 
which different weights, measures, 
and coins arc converted into those 
of a particular country. See Ex- 
change ; Bill of Exchange. 
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Cambodia. Kingdom of Asia. 
It forms the S.W. corner of Indo- 
China and is bounded by Siam and 
Laos on the N., Vietnam (Contral 
and South) on the E. and and 
has a coastline some 200 m. long 
on the Gulf of Siam . The boundary 
with Vietnam begins at the coast, 
crosses the valley of the Mekong, 
and follows a generally easterly 
direction until it turns N. to Laos ; 
much of this frontier is hilly, as is 
the E.-W. part of that with tSiam. 

In the rainy season a large part 
of the W. is occui)ied by the Great 
Lake (Tonlo-sap or .Bien-ho), 
which then overflows to flood the 
surrounding marshes. When the 
Mekong is in Hood the surplus 
waters of that river also enlarge the 
lake until the flood subsides. The 
lake contains many fish, and in its 
neighbourhood there are splendid 
ruined cities that are a reminder of 
the greatness of the former empire 
of Cambodia ; and prehistoric re- 
mains of an earlier Khmer civiliza- 
tion. The former empire spread 
Brahmanism in the E., and the 
Angkor Vat ruins putturcs,^ 
page 421) contain many statues of 
Hindu deities, although images of 
Buddha have since displaced some 
of the earlier monuments. 

Cambodia is divided into_14 pro- 
vinces and is ruled by a king. A 
constitution introducing parlia- 
mentary government was promul- 
gated in 1047, and a national as 
sembly was elected in 1055. 
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Cambodia. 1. Prea-sat-ling-ponn temple in Nakhon Thom. 2. Royal 
elephant at Pnom Penh. 3. Penon woman at her honse-door. 4. Native ox 

on a rice plantation 


aa well as several primitive tribes tion until the Second Great War 
in the N.E. About three-quarters when Siam seized Northern Cam- 
of Cambodia is covered by forests, bodia early in 1941 and the 
mblv was elcctcu in ivmo. 'l^he chief products are rice, pepper, Japanese later in the same year 

Mo'Jfc of the people are indigen- and rubber; sugar, kapok, tobac- established control of the whole 
ourKhmora wS rrgion m a oo, cotton, maize, silk, and beans country. The kmg reamed loyal 
Zpouud o^' Bu^lhism Ll Brah- a..; also produced. Cattle rearing ^Xomvof 
manism, with animistic traits, and fishing are important oooupa- 

Th„ A-.J,000 «. m. P.p. * 

and Vientnamese, 250,000 Chinese, (est.; /tf nnmhAflin was 
and 3,000 Europeans in the country Pnom Penh, a nv» port on the 

capital. It is con- Cambon, J ulbs Maetin ( 1845- 
nected by road, 1935). French diplomatist. Born 
river, rly., and air in Paris, April 5, 1845, the son 
with Saigon, in of a magistrate, he became a 
Vietnam. Kam- member of the Paris bar. In 
pot is the only 1870, when the Franco -Prussian 
large sea har- W^ar broke out, he enlisted. From 
hour ; Kep and 1874 he held administrative posts 
Ream are smaller in Algeria, becoming pref^t of 

Constantine in 1878. Recalled to 
In the past, the France, after some years as 
king of Cambodia secretary -general of the prefecture 
w^savaasalofthe of police, he was prefect of the 
emperor of Siam ; Nord 1882, and the Rhdne 1887, 
but when France and in 1891 was made gov.-gen. 
made Cochin- of Algeria. In 1897 he went 
China (South as ambassador to Washmgton, 
Vietnam) a col- whence he was transferred _ to 
ony in 1863, he Madrid in 1902. At the Algeciras 
trftosfsrr^d b.is coDf 6 r 6 iiC 0 Cambon took a leading 
allegiance to part in the prolonged negotia- 
France, and re- tions with Germany regardmg 
mained under Morocco. When the First Great 
French protec- War broke out he was ambassador 





Cambodia. Map of the independent kingdom in Indo- 
China, lormerly a proiectorate of France 
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at Berlin, where he had been since (cf. cambric). Much of its textile 
1907, and he was one of the French industry is mechanised, but home 
signatories of the treaty of Ver- weaving still survives. Bleaching, 
sailles, 1919. He died at Vevey dyeing, distilling, light engineering 
Sept. 19, 1935. are other industries. Pop. (1954) 

CamBon, Pierre Paul (1843- 29,657. Cambrai was wrecked in 
1924). French diplomatist, am- the French Revolution and in both 
bassador to London 1898-1920. Great Wars, and few old buildings 


Brother of Jules 
Gambon {v.s.), 
he was born 
Jan. 20, 1843, 
and studied law 
in Paris. From 
1870 he was 
principal assist- 
ant to Jules 
Ferry, and in 
1882 was ap- 



Paul Camton, 
Frjencli diplomatist 


remain. 

In the 5th century the city 
was the capital of a Frankish 
king and the seat of a bishop. 
Fortified during the Middle Ages, 
its position laid it open to constant 
assaults, while strife betw'oon the 
powerful bishop and the wealthy 
citizens made for further turbu- 
lence. It became part of France 
when Louis XI seized it on the 
death of Charles the Bold, duke 


fstef pfenlpXtiary of the second ^ ® 

cUsa, becoming French resident at v "r 

definitely French. The famous 


ambassador at Madrid, in 1890 at 
Constantinople, in 1898 at London. 
There his tact and skiU were im- 
mediately needed to abate the ten- 
sion caused by the Fashoda Inci- 


deavoured to hold the line of the 
Escaut. On May 24 German 
forces broke this line, capturing 
the town two days later. Cambrai 
was liberated Sept. 2, 1944, during 
the lightning advance of the 
British 2nd army into Belgium. 

Cambrai, Battles of. Two 
major engagements fought during 
the First Groat War. The first 
took place in Nov., 1917. Late in 
that year the Germans were 
heavily pressing the Italians, and 
it was wnth the idea of relieving 
that pressure, by containing the 
German forces on the Western 
front, that an olfensive was 
launched by the British 3rd army 
under General Byng. In place of 
the customary bombardment be- 
fore the attack a large number of 
tanks were employed to destroy 
barbed wire entanglements and 
machine-gun posts. The attack 


He died in Paris May 29, 1924. 



Camborne-Redruth. Cam Brea Bock 
crowned by castle mins 


league of Cambrai (1508) was a was launched on Nov. 20, and 
combination of several formidable achieved great initial success ; but 
states directed against the power the tanks were unable to hold the 
of Venice. ground gained owing to the lack 

, , , , j V .1 On account of Cambrai’ s fron- of supporting infantry. The Ger- 

dent {q.v.)y and subsequently there have been mans made heavy and persistent 

used to promote the successful con- meetings and treaties in counter-attacks upon Bourlon 

elusion of the Entente Cordiale most notable Wood ((^.t;.) to the west of Cambrai, 

being that concluded between and the attack on Cambrai was 
Francis I and Charles V in 1529. })erforco abandoned. But the battle 
In 1559 the bishop was raised to marks a turning point in military 
the rank of an archbishop ; history, in that the power of 
previously he had been made a masaod tanks in attack was un- 
duke, and the extent of his 
possessions, which were known as 
Cambresis, or Cambrai and tlu^ 
district round it, gave him great 
power. 

Ill Early in the First Great War 

IHmIii SHB Cambrai was entered by the Ger- 

mans, who retained it until October 
5, 1918. On the eve of their cn- 
Camborne -Redruth. Urban forced retreat the Germans started 
dist. of Cornwall, England. On a fires in various quarters, causing 
hill 9 m. W.S.W. of Truro, it forms much destruction. In 1919 the city 
part of the oo, constituency of Fal- was awarded the Legion of Honour, 
mouth and Camborne. Industries There was heavy fighting in the 
include tinmining, engineering, Cambrai area during the campaign 
quarrying, and the making of of 1940, when Allied forces on- 
chemicals, textiles and clothing, 
and sausages. Pop. (1951) 35,829. 

At Camborne is a famous school 
of mines ; at Redruth the Cornwall 
technical school. S. Martin’s, Cam- 
borne, restored 1862, has an un- 
broken record of its rectors since 
1308. On Cam Brea, a rock near by 
741 ft. high, are remains tradition- 
ally associated with the Druids, 
and ruins called Cam Brea Castle. 

At Redruth in 1792 Wm. Murdoch 
first demonstrated gas lighting. 

Cambrai. City of France, in 
the dept, of Nord. An important 
river port on the Escaut 37 m. S. 
by E. of LiUe, served also by ily. 
and air, it has been famous from 
the Middle Ages for its fine muslins 


mistakably demonstrated for the 
first time. 

The final British offensive 
against the Germans was started 
in Aug., 1918 ; and the British 
Ist army, to which a Canadian 
corps had been attached, was 
allotted the task of capturing 
Cambrai. T’he Canadians at- 
tacked on Aug. 26 and gained 
their first objectives ; but the 
Germans had strengthened their 
rearward linos where resistance 
was very heavy. The German 
line protecting Cambrai on the 
N.W. was attacked on Sept. 2 



Cambrai. 


Place d’Armes, centre ol this old French city ; on the right is the 
H6tel de Ville, and, in the distance, the church of St Oery 
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Bbiid c£Lpt\irc(i ijliG sixin.G dfiy. Tho 
Germans withdrew hurriedly ^ in 
this area, but made a stand behind 
the Canal du Nord, 7 m. in front 
of Cambrai. On vSept. 27 the 
canal M^as crossed and German 
positions to the N. of Cambrai 
captured. The advance was 
continued the following day, and 
Fontaine-Notro-Damc to the W. 
of the town was stormed. 

By now Cambrai was in danger 
of envelopment ; but violent 
German counter-attacks recovered 
lost ground in several places. 
On Sept. 30 a further British and 
Canadian advance to the N. carried 
the lino beyond Cambrai to the 
canal at Ramillies. By Oct. 1 
the suburbs of the town had 
fallen ; and the British 3rd army, 
which had attacked on Sept. 27, 
was making steady progress on 
the 1st army’s right flank, having 
reached the neighbourhood of 
Marcoing, 4 m. S.W. of Cambrai, 
the same day. The Ist and 3rd 
armies established contact at 
Fontainc-Notro-Dame ; and the 
advanco was continued against 
bitter opposition. After, heavy 
fighting the Germans were driven 
over the TCscaut Canal ; and 
British troops established them- 
selves firmly in Marcoing. 

On Sept. 29 units of the 3rd 
army crossed the canal near 
Masni^res, 4 m. S. of Cambrai, and 
at other points, thus increasing 
the pressure on Cambrai from the 
S. German resistance was now 
stronger than over ; but the British 
ring was slowly tightened, the 
town being captured on Oct. 6. 
This battle was one of the most 
fiercely contested engagements of 
the war, and the success of the 
operations was duo mainly to the 
magnificent achievements of the 
Canadian troops. 

Cambrai, League of. Founded 
in 1608 with the object of crushing 
the power of the republic of Venice. 
Its instigator was Pope Julius II, 
and its members wore Louis XII 
of France, Maximilian, the future 
emperor, Ferdinand of Aragon, 
and a number of Italian princes — 
the rulers of Mantua and Ferrara 
among them. The treaty of alliance 
was signed Dec. 10, 1508, and war 
began in 1509. After some marked 
and rapid successes, dissensions 
broke out, the league crumbled to 
pieces, and Venice was saved. 

Cambria. Medieval Latin name 
of Wales, the land of the Cymry, 
a Celtic people. Strictly, it is dis- 
tinguished from Cumbria, the 
Cymric territory farther N., be- 
tween the Solway Firth and the 
Kibble, including Cumberland. 


Cambrian Kange. Name given 
to the mountain system of Wales. 
The main portion extends N. to S., 
through the counties of Carnarvon, 
Denbigh, Merioneth, Montgomery, 
Radnor, Cardigan, Brecknock, and 
Carmarthen. The section in the 
N.W. is the most important, the 
highest summit, Snowdon, 3,560 
ft., being the culminating point of 
lilngland and Wales. To the S.B. 
rise the Berwyn Mts. (2,713 ft.), 
which are joined by the Cader 
Idris group, containing Aran 
Mawddwy (2,970 ft.). Farther S. 
the system broadens out between 
Cardigan Bay and the English 
border, and hero Plynlimon attains 
2,468 ft., and gives rise to the 
Severn, Wye, and other rivers. 
From I^lynlimon the Mynydd 
Bach (1,183 ft.), strikes off to the 
S.W., being continued to the coast 
by the Mynydd Prescelly (1,760 
ft.), and to the S.E. lies Radnor 
Forest (2,166 ft.). The S. ex- 
tremity of the Cambrian Mts. 
embraces the Brecknock Beacons 
(2,907 ft.) and the Black Mts. or 
Forest Fawr (2,630 ft.). 

Cambrian System. Oldest 
system of sedimentary rocks that 
yield organic remains. It is so 
called from its development in 
Wales, or Cambria. It is charac- 
terised by abundance of forms 
belonging to the extinct sub-class 
Trilobita, and is well developed in 
Britain, in N. and S. Wales, Shrop- 
siiire, Warwickshire, the Malvern 
Hills, and the N.W. Highlands of 
(Scotland. It always rests with 
unconformity on igneous and 
metamorphic rocks, or on older 
sedimentary rocks devoid of or- 
ganisms. 

9’he system is normally divided 
into three groups : Lower, Middle, 
and Upper Cambrian, which are 
characterised by the trilobite 
genera Olenellus, Paradoxides, and 
Olenm respectively 

The rooks consist mainly of 
quartzitic sandstones, shales, and 
slates, with a general absence of 
limestones, except in the Baltic 
basin and Scotland. In N. Wales 
they occur in two main areas, the 
larger centred on Harlech (the 
Harlech Dome) and around Car- 
narvon. The gritty Lower Har- 
lech Beds are not seen to rest on 
the Pre-Cambrian, but near Llan- 
beris they grade downwards into 
a basal conglomerate which does. 
The Mid- and Upper Cambrian 
consist mainly of slates and shales. 
They are extensively quarried for 
slate from Bethesda to Nantlle, 
and near Tremadoc. The Cam- 
brian of S. Wales occurs in Pem- 
brokeshire, and is similar in 


character to that of N. Wales. 

In the Midlands the lowest mem- 
ber of the Cambrian is a basal 
quartzite often quarried for road 
metal. It grades upwards into 
sandstone which, in Shropshire, 
is overlain by four thin limestone 
beds. The Mid- Cambrian con- 
sists of sandstones and shales, and 
the Upper is predominantly shale. 
The lower beds of the Skiddaw 
Slates of the Lake Dist. are Upper 
Cambrian and parts of the Manx 
Slates of the Isle of Man are 
probably the same age. In the 
N.W. Highlands of Scotland Cam- 
brian strata form a narrow strip 
from Loch Eriholl to S.E. Skye. 
Pebbly quartzite lies at the base, 
and passes upwards into beds 
with worm borings (pipe rock). 
Next come shales and grits suc- 
ceeded by some 1,500 ft. of lime- 
stone and dolomite with chert 
(Durness Limestone). The upper 
part of this last group is con- 
sidered Ordovician in age. The 
fauna found in this area have 
affinities with American rather 
than English or European species. 

On the continent of Europe, the 
rocks of this system are well de- 
veloped, though relatively of no 
great thickness, in Scandinavia, 
Russia, Bohemia, and Spain. In 
N. America the deposits show con- 
siderable variation in thickness, 
thinning from E. to W. They pres- 
ent marked similarity to the rocks 
of Europe, and the observed 
distribution of the types of strata 
has led to the suggestion that a 
continental tract occupied much of 
the N. Atlantic Ocean in Cambrian 
times. See Geology ; Rook 

Cambrian Ware. Very light, 
thin, salt-glazed stoneware, tea 
services, jugs,’ etc . Painted in vivid 
enamel colours with landscapes, 
figures, flowers, and animals; rough 
in design hut effective. The ware 
was produced between 1760—1850 
at works opened at Swansea in 
1760 by Haynes, by whom they 
were sold to Dillwyn in 1802. See 
Pottery ; Swansea Porcelain. 

Cambric. Fine fabrics made 
jExom smooth yams, free from 
hairiness and with the plain 
weave distinct. The material is 
linen or combed cotton yam. 
Oambrio is used for handker- 
chiefs, underclothing, and em- 
broidery. The name is derived from 
Kameryk, Flemish for Cambrai, 
the first home of manufacture. 

Cambridge. City, borough, and 
county town of Cambridgeshire, 
England. It stands on the 
Cam, 56 m. N.N.E. of London, 
from where it is reached by 
two railway lines. Its main 
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Cambridge. Plan of the city, which is the county town o* Cambridgeshire 

interest centres in the university, scientific instrument factories. The 
but apart from this it is a mar- principal buildings are those of 
ket centre for agricultural pro- the colleges, libraries, museums, 
duce, and there are radio and laboratories, etc., belonging to the 


university. Of its churches S. 
Mary the Great is the university 
church ; S. Benot’s, with fine pre- 
Norman tower, ^ 

and the church 

of the Holy W ^ "S 

Sepulchre, one 

of the four round 

cliurclies in Eng- 

land, are note- 

w 0 r t h y. Its 

educational es- 

t a 1)1 i shin cuts, „ 

outside the uni- ^^^“^idge arms 

versity, include theological col- 
Icges (Anglican, Presbyterian, 
Wesleyan, Congregational), a 
teachers’ training college, the 
Leys School, and the Perse Gram- 
mar School. 

There was probably a British, 
and certainly a Roman, settle- 
ment hero. In Norman times 
Cambridge had a castle, and in the 
12th century was a chartered town. 
River shipping was important and 
so wore its fairs from an early date. 
Cambridge received the dignity 
and title of a city in 1951. It is 
governed by a council of aldermen 
and councillors, and forms a bor. 
constituency. Stourbridge h^air was 
held at Barnwell down to 1934. 
Pop. (1951) 81,402. flee also 
(Cambridge University j and under 
the names of the various colleges. 



theThnrmie^fflr^At? Colleges. Oh the left is seen the river Cam, crossed by 

viul wd C^iS’ 4 T^infty ^%wo lUn® ^lare. 3. Gon- 

^ \ Magdalene. 7. Trinity Hall. 8. S. Catherine’s. 9. Queens’. 

IQ. Senate House. 11. Church of S. Mary. 12. Sidney Sussex 
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Cambridge. City of Massa- fcho death of Richard III in 1485. 
chusetts, U.S.A.,onthcN.W. bank Between 1619-51 it was borne by 
of the Charles river. It is the seat the marquesses and dukes of 
of Harvard university, the oldest Hamilton, and later by Henry, a 
and most renowned institution of son of Charles I. In 1706, to give 
higher education in the U.S.A., him a position in England, George, 
with approximately 10,000 resi* electoral prince of Hanover, after- 
dent students ; Radcliffc College, wards King George IT, was made 
for women, allied with Harvard, duke of Cambridge, and in 1801 
with a student body of 1 ,000 ; and the title was revived for Adolphus 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- Krederick, the seventh son of 
nology, the country’s loading tech- George III. When his son, the 2nd 
nological educa- r ' ■ iimii * 

tional institution, [ ;'P, 

with 2,000 men j ■ 1; 

ber^' ink, wire Cambridge, Mass. Elm tree beneath which George 
cable, valves, and Washington assumei oommand^^o! the American 

boxes. There are 
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Cambridge, Mass. Elm tree beneath which George 
Washington assumed command of the American 
army, July 8, 1776 


home in Dec., 

1854. He suc- 
ceeded Lord ! 

Hardinge as 
commander- 
in-chief in 
1856. In 1890 
the commis- 
sion on mili- ^ 

tary adminis- George William 
tration re- Frederick, 2nd 
ported against Duke of Cambridge 

the office of 

commander-in-chief, but not until 
1895 did the duke of Cambridge 
reluctantly resign. He died March 
17, 1904, and was buried beside 
his wife at Kensal Green. In 
defiance of the Royal Marriages 
Act, he married Louisa Fair- 
brother ; his three sons adopted 
the name of FitzGeorge. 

Cambridge, Adolphus, 1st 
Marquess of (1868-1927). British 
prince. Bom Aug. 13, 1868, at 
Kensington Palace, he was the 
eldest son of Francis, duke of 
Teck, and brother of Mary, George 
V’s queen. Educated at Wellington 
and Sandhurst, he entered the 
army in 1888 and served in the S, 
African War, and in the First 
Great War. He was assistant 
military secretary at the War 
Office in 1915, and military secre- 
tary at G.H.Q. in 1916. He 
succeeded his father as duke of 
Teck in 1900, which title he relin- 


priiiting works and confectionery duke, died in 1904 it became quished in 1917, when the names 
plants. The first galvanised iron extinct. of the royal family were changed, 

pipe, the first machine-made piano Cambridge, Adolphus Fred- and was created a British peer as 
keys, and the first moohanical egg kriok, 1st Duke of (1774-1850), marquess of Cambridge. He mar- 
beater are said to have bocm made Seventh son of George III of Eng- ried a daughter of the 1st di^e 
here. land. Born Feb. 24, 1774, he joined of Westminster, 1894, and died 

Cambridge shares with its neigh- the Hanoverian army in 1793. In Oct. 24, 1927. He was succeeded 
hour, Boston, an illustrious his- 1813 he became a field-marshal in by his son, George Francis Hugh 
torical and literary background, the British army. In 1801 he was (b. 1895), as 2nd marquess. 

It was settled in 1630 by the created duke of Cambridge, and in Cambridge Heath. A former 
Massachusetts Bay Co. under 1802 a privy councillor. He was open space of N.E. London. Its 
Governor Winthrop, and was the viceroy of Hanover 1815-37. He name is preserved in that of a sta- 
sccne of outstanding events of the married in 1818 Augusta, a tion on the Enfield and Chingford 
American revolution. On the daughter of Frederick, landgrave line from Liverpool St., between 
Watertown road George Washing- of Hesse-Cassel ; they had a son, Bethnal Green and London Fields, 
ton assumed command of the who succeeded to the title, and Cambridge Sqii^e. London 
American army on July 3, 1775, two daughters. Of the latter one square, N. of Hyde Park. It fon^ 
and for some time Cambridge was married the duke of Mecklenburg- with^ Oxford Square part of the 
the headquarters of the first army. Strelitz, and the other Francis, district of Tyhimiia, laid out m 
It was the birthplace of 0. W. duke of Teck, by whom she was the time of WiUiam IV. 

Holmes and J. R. Lowell, and the the mother of Queen Mary. Cambridgeshire. Iffiand oo^- 

home of Longfellow, the last two Cambridge, George William ty in the E. of England. Situated 
having been professors at Harvard. Frederick, 2nd Duke of (1819- to the N. of Herts and Essex, and 
Harvard was founded in 1636, 1904). British soldier. Grandson including the Isle of Ely, wffich 

Radclifie in 1879, and M.I.T. in of George III, and first cousin of forms a separate admimstmtive 
1916. Cambridge was incorporated Queen Victoria, he was bom at county, it is 48 m. long, has a 
in 1636 and became a city in 1846. Hanover, March 26, 1819, and breadth varying between 16 m. 
Pop. (1950) 120,740. There is a came to England in 1830. He and 30 m., and covers an area of 
Cambridge in Ohio, pop. 14,739. joined the British army in 1838, 864 sq. m. To the S. and S.E. the 
Cambridge, Duke of. English and after holding various home surface is elevated. The whole of 
title, dating from 1706. There was commands, commanded a division the Isle of Ely forma part of the 
an earl of Cambridge in the reign in the Crimea; he was at the Alma Bedford Level hut most 

of Edward III, and the title was and Inkerman, where his horse was of the fen is dramed. ihe uuae, 
borne by the dukes of York until shot under him. and was invalided traversing the county from W. to 
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dent life, but the university, as a 
whole, was loosely held together 
and “ town and gown ” riots were 
frequent. The disciplinary prob- 
lem was in part solved by the 
foundation of the first college 
(Peterhouse) by Hugirdo Balshain, 
bishop of Ely, ‘in c. 1257. The priv- 
ileges of the university itself were 
confirmed by Pope John XXII in 
1317 and from the Uth century 
new colleges have been founded 
from time to time — until the 
19th century, exclusively for men. 

After Peterhouse, 1257, come 
Clare, 1326, Pembroke, 1347, 
Gonville and Gains, 1348, Trinity 
Hall, 1350, Corpus Ohristi, 1352, 
King’s, 1441, Queen’s, 1448, St. 
Catharine’s, 1473, Jesus, 1496, 
Christ’s, 1605, St. John’s, 1511, 
Magdalene, 1542, Trinity, 1546, 
Emmanuel, 1584, Sidney Sussex, 
1596, Downing, 1800, Selwyn, 
1882. (In this work each college 
is dealt with under its own head- 
ing.) Girton College, 1869, and 
Newnham College 1871, two 
colleges for women, were tech- 
nically not part of the university 
until 1948 ; women students 
attended lectures and sat for 
examinations, and from 1921 were 
allowed to use the titles of the 
degrees they had won, but only in 
1948 did Girton and Newnham 
become fully recognized colleges 
of the university. A third college 
for w^omen, New Hall, was opened 
in 1964. 

Officers of the University 

The principal officers of the 
university (which is legally a 
corporate body consisting of the 
chancellor, masters, and scholars) 
are the chancellor, normally a 
non-resident member of high dis- 
tinction ; the vice-chancellor, the 
active head of the university, who 
is elected annually from among the 
heads of colleges ; the proctors, 
responsible for university dis- 
cipline ; and the registrary, who 
keeps records of proceedings. Be- 
fore 1950 the university returned 
tw'o members to parliament. 

Each college is an independent 
corporation, consisting of the 
master (except at King’s where he 
is provost and at Queens’ where 
he is president), fellows, and 
scholars. The university and the 
colleges are closely interdepen- 
dent : each college makes an 
animal contribution to university 
funds ; no one can be matriculated 
(i.e. admitted to the university) 
unless he has first been accepted by 
a college or by the non-collegiate 
body ; and no one can come into 
residence in a college unless he has 



Camtndge University. Corinthian portico of the Fitzwilliani Museum, in which 
is housed one of the most valuable ait collections in England. Beyond the 
Museum can be seen Peterhouse, the oldest of the colleges, founded c. 1257 


passed the Previous (or “ Little- 
go ”) entrance examination. 

Normally an undergraduate 
proceeds to the degree of bachelor 
of arts (eitfier by taking a tripos, 
or honours examination, in a par- 
ticular subject or by taking a less 
exacting “ pass ” examination) at 
the end of three years ; four years 
later he may proceed to the degree 
of master of arts without further 
examination. Of these masters of 
arts a certain number remain in 
the university as teachers or 
administrators, and become mem- 
bers of the Regent House, and it is 
to this body that legislative power 
in the university belongs. Non- 
resident M.A.s become members of 
the senate, which now has very 
little power. The council of the 
senate is the body through which 
all legislative proposals must pass ; 
the miancial board is responsible 
for the management of the pro- 
perty, income, and expenditure of 
the university, and the general 
board of the faculties for educa- 
tional policy. In addition to these 
three main bodies of university 
government, each faculty- has its 
own board and there are various 
syndicates which control the local 
examinations (school examina- 
tions held throughout the Com- 
monwealth), the University lib- 
rary, Cambridge University Press 
iq.v,), the Fitzwilliam Museum, and 
the botanic garden. The library, 
which possesses books bequeathed 
to the university in 1415, is the 
oldest public library in the world. 
It contains more than a million 
books and has the right to claim a 
copy of every book published 
in England ; since 1934 these 
books nave been housed in the 
new library built from the designs 
of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. 


From time to time Royal com. 
missions have been appointed to 
investigate the conditions and 
needs of the two ancient univer- 
sities. The last of these was set 
up in 1919 and was followed by 
a statutory commission whose 
statutes were approved by the 
king in council in 1926. Under 
these statutes Cambridge received 
an annual grant from the Treasury 
(at first £120,000, rising to 
£1,500,000 by the mid-fifties) ; 
the ipower of legislation was given 
to the Regent House ; and pro- 
vision was made for pensions for 
all university and cohege officers. 

Old and New Professorships 

111 the university there are 93 
jprofessorships ; some of these, 
like the Regius professorships of 
divinity, civil law, physics, 
Hebrew, and Greek, established 
by Henry VIII, are ancient found- 
ations, but more than half of them 
{e.g. the chairs of English litera- 
ture, biochemistry,' and political 
science) belong to the present 
century. One of the most famous 
is the Cavendish professorship of 
experimental physics ; it was in 
the Cavendisi laboratory that- 
J. J. Thomson, Rutherford, and 
others were the pioneers of the 
investigation of the atom. 

Whereas in 1862 there were 
1,526 undergraduates in residence, 
in 1914 there were 3,676 ; in 1954 
there were 6,143. Athletic and 
social clubs are provided in great " 
numbers for the undergraduate 
both in the colleges and in the 
university : the Union Society 
offers him weekly political debates, 
and there are clubs for every kind 
of activity. On the river the- 
coUeges compete in “ bumping ” 
races, and the annual boat-race 
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against Oxford, the cricket match 
at Lord’s, and the Rugby match 
at Twickenham have become 

national institutions. See Blue. 

S. C. Roberts 

Bibliography. The University of 
Cambridge, J. B. Mullinger, 1873- 
1911 ; Cambridge University, A. 
Gray, 1926 ; A Concise Guide to 
the Town and University, J. W. 
Clark, new ed., 1946 ; Introduction 
to Cambridge, S. C. Roberts, 4th 
ed., 1946. 

Cambridge University Press. 

English printing and publishing 
house. The first Cambridge printer 

was John Siberch, 
a friend of Eras- 
mus, 1521-23. In 
1534 Henry VIII 
granted to the 
university a 
printing charter 
and the office of 
university printer 
has been filled 
without interrup- 
tion since that 
date. The present printing house 
at Cambridge dates from 1804 and 
the Pitt Press building (part of a 
memorial to William Pitt) from 
1831. A London house was opened 
in 1873 and in 1938 moved to 
Bentley House, Euston Road. The 
press shares with the Queen’s 
printers and the Oxford University 
Press the privilege of printing the 
Authorised Version of the Bible, 
and the Book of Common Prayer, 
and its more notable publications 
include the Cambridge Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern Histories, 
and the works of such eminent 
men as J. J. Thomson, Rutherford, 
Eddington, Jeans, Whitehead, 
Russell, G. E. Moore. Consult His- 
tory of the C.U.P., 1521-1921, 
S. C, Roberts, 1922. 

Cambuskenneth. Ruined ab- 
bey in Stirlingshire, Scotland. On 
the Forth, 1 m. E. of Stirling, it 
was founded 1147 by David I, 
and was the meeting place of 
several parliaments, including that 
of 1326, the first .attended by 
representatives of the towns. 
Here were buried James III and 
Margaret of Denmark ; in 1865 
their hones were re-interred under 
a tomb built at the instance of 
Queen Victoria. 

Cambuslaiig. Parish and town 
of Lanarkshire, Scotland. On the 
Clyde, it is 5 m. S.E, of Glasgow, 
and has a rly. station. It has one 
of the largest steel-works in Scot- 
land. Pop. (1951) 26,861. 

Cambyses. King of Persia 
529-522 B.O., son of Cyrus the 
Great. Soon after his accession 
he invaded and conquered Egypt, 
defeating the last Saite pharaoh, 


Psammetichiis III, at Pelusium, 
in 525. He was crowned with 
Egyptian rites at Saia and initiated 
into the temple mysteries : con- 
temporary Egyptian records indi- 
cate his careful orthodoxy in 
religious matters, in contrast to the 
savage iconoclasm with which he 
is charged by Herodotus. His 
military expedition across the 
Sand Sea to the Great Oasis mot 
with disaster, and the army he 
sent against Ethiopia failed to 
reach Napata although S. Egypt 
was strongly garrisoned by the 
Persians. In 522 a pretender 
claiming to be his brother Bardiya 
(thq Smerdis of Herodotus), whom 
he had had murdered early in his 
reign, raised revolt in Persia ; 
Cambyses died on the way bacsk to 
deal with the rebels. Pron. 
oam-by-sees. 

Camden. Town of N.S.W., 
Australia. One of the earliest 
settlements in Australia, it is on 
the Nepean r., 42 m. S. of Sydney, 
The first cattle from Port Jackson 
“ went bush,” and in 17f)5 were 
found on this site, which John 
Macarthur, the father of Aus- 
tralia’s sheep industry, chose 
when granted 10,000 acres by 
Lord Camden in 1820. Hero a 
settlement grow up called the 
private township of Camden ” ; 
and here the first merino sheep in 
Australia wore pastured. The 
town was proclaimed a munici- 
pality in 1889. The chief industry 
of the neighbourhood is dairying ; 
fruit, wine, pigs, fodder, tomatoes, 
honey, eggs, butter, and vegetables 
are produced, and coal is mined. 
Secondary industries include milk 
pastemdsation, freezing works, and 
sawmills. Pop. (1954) 4,847. 

Camden. City of New Jersey, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Camden co. 
It is on the Delaware river, oppo- 
site Philadelphia, with which it is 
connected by steixrn ferry, and is 
the terminus of the Atlantic City 
and other rlya. It has shipbuild- 
ing yards, dry docks, iron-foun- 
dries, carriage, glass, and chemical 
works, boot, paper, and leather 
factories, etc. The principal build- 
ings are the city hall, court house, 
public library, and several hospi- 
tals. Founded in 1679, it was 
named after the 1st Earl Camden, 
and booajne a city in 1828. Walt 
Whitman lived and died here. 
Pop. (1950) 124,555. 

Camden) Battle of. Fought 
during the War of Aqierican Inde- 
pendence (g.?;.), Aug. 16, 1780, The 
Americans, taking the offensive, 
dispatched an army to S. Carolina, 
where the British were in force, 
their headquarters being at Cam- 


den on the northern border of the 
state. Lord Cornwallis collected 
his scattered troops and joined 
battle. The British were fewer than 
their opponents, but they were 
regular soldiers against untrained 
militiamen, and they routed the 
Americans. The British losses were 
324 ; the defeated army lost 1,000 
killed and wounded, besides 1,000 
prisoners and a quantity of stores. 
This has been described as the 
greatest success w^on by the British 
(luring the war. 

Camden, Maiiquess. British 
title borne since 1 81 2 by the family 
of Pratt. This family was settled 
in Devon in tlui time of Elizabeth I, 
and in 1714 one of its members, Sir 
John Pratt, was made lord chief 
justice of England. His son, Sir 
Charhw Pratt, who became lord 
chancellor, was made Baron Cam- 
den in 1765 and Earl Camden in 
1786. His son John, the 2nd earl, 
was made earl of Brecknock and 
Marquess Camden in 1812. John 
Charles Henry, 5th marquess (b. 
1890), sucoectled his father in 
1943. The family seat is Bay ham 
Abbey, on the borders of Kent 
and SuHBOx. An eldest son uses 
the title earl of Brecknock. 

Camden, (jiiariuos Pratt, 1st 
Earl (1 7 14-94). British lord chan- 
cellor. Third son of ^:3ir J ohn Pratt, 

ho .was edu- 
cated at Eton 
and King’s 
College, Cam- 
bridge, and 
called to the 
bar in 1738. 
A Whig in 
politics, he was 
made attor- 
m^y-gcneral in 
1757 and chief 
justice of com- 
mon pleas 1762, when ho was 
knighted. His doeision at the 
trial of John Wilkes in 1763 against 
the legality of general warrants 
miined him immense popularity. 
Created a baron in 1765, an earl 
1 786, ho was lord chancellor 1766- 
70. With a short interval, he was 
president of the council from 1782 
until his death, April 8, 1794. 

Camden, William (1551-1623). 
Englisli antiquary and historian. 
Born in London, May 2, 1551, and 
educated at Christ’s Hospital, S. 
Paul’s School, and Christ Church, 
Oxford, he was appointed second 
master at Westminster School in 
1675. Camden had already l^gun 
the preparation of Britannia, a 
Latin survey of Great Britain 
which was published in 1586. 

Headmaster of Westminster 
School 1593-97, he brought out a 
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Greek grammar in 1597, and in 
Sept, of that year retired to 
become Olarenceux King-of-Arms. 
Attacked for 
the mistakes 
and unacknow- 
ledged indebt- 
edness to other 
sources in the 
Britannia, Cam- 
den replied w'ith 
vigour; and 
after wu’iting 
officially 
on the 
G u n - 
p owd e r 
Plot in 
1615 the 




1607, 

first 


ho issued 
part of 


in 

his 


Annalos, a Latin history of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth I, com- 
pleted by a second part published 
at Leyden in 1625. He died at 
cinslehurst, Kent, Nov. 9, 1626, 
and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. The first English trans- 
lation of Britannia, by Philemon 
Holland, was issued in 1610. 

The Camden Society, founded by 
J. P. Collier in 1838 to publish re- 
sults of antiquarian historical re- 
search, was so named in William 
Camden’s honour. It continued its 
activities until 1900 when it amal- 
gamated wdth the Royal Historical 
Society. 


Camden Town. District, 
chiefly industrial, of N.W. London, 
part of the mot. borough of St. 
Pan eras. Many of the streets are 
named after famous politicians, e.g. 
Stanhope, Arlington, Mornington, 
Pratt (afterwards Lord Camden). 

Famous residents have included 
Charles Dibdin, who lies in the old 
burying ground in Pratt Street ; 
Cruikshank, who died in Morning- 
ton Crescent ; and Dickens, who 
lived as a boy in Bayham Street. 
A statue erected in memory of 
John Cobden is at the western 
end of the High Street, close to 
which, in Crowndale Road, is the 
Working Men’s College. 

Camden Town Group. British 
art movement, of which the lead- 
ing spirit was W. R. Sickert {q.v.) 
in the years preceding the First 
Great War. Essentially a small 
coterie whose aim was a modified 
form of expressionism, the group 
included Lucien Pissarro, J. B, 
Manson, Spencer Gore, Harold 
Gilman, Henry Lamb, and Charles 
Ginner — painters who decided to 
break away from the New English 
Art club. Meetings and exhibitions 
were held regularly ; in 1913 the 
membership wats enlarged ; and 
the society was finally merged into 
the London Group {q.v,). 


Camel (Heb. gamal). Group of 
oven-toed ungulate, ruminating 
mammals, including the camels of 
the Old World and the llamas of 
the New. They differ from the 
true ruminants in having incisor 
or biting teeth in the upper jaw 
and two pairs of canine teeth ; the 
upper lip, like that of the rabbit 
and hare, is divided. They are long 
in the neck, have a hump or humps 
on the back, and are covered with 
shaggy hair growing in patchy 
fashion. The stomach is complex, 
and divided into three compart- 
ments. The most remarkable 
feature of the camel family is that 
the corpuscles of the blood are not 
circular as in other mammals, but 
oval as in birds and reptiles, and 
are nucleated, a condition found 
in other mammals in the embryo 
only. The temperature of the 
blood fluctuates. 

Of the two species, the Arabian 
and the Bactrian, the former, 
which has a single hump, is found 
in N. Africa, Arabia, and other 
parts of Asia. It is longer in the 
limb than the Bactrian, and has a 
much shorter coat of hair. The 
single hump is erect, its size de- 
pending on condition, being large 
and firm when the animal is w'ell 
fed, and wasting when the animal 
is half starved. This camel is known 
as the dromedary {Camelua drome- 
darim), meaning runner, but the 
ternl is usually applied to the 
riding strains as distinguished 
from the heavier baggage animals. 
About 20 breeds or strains are 
distinguished by Arab camel 
breeders. A good dromedary will 



Camel. Above, Arabian came] or drom- 
edary; below, Bactrian or Asiatic camel 


travel at the rate of 9 m. or 10 m. 
an hour, but 3 m. is a good pace 
for a baggage camel when loaded. 
The spreading foot of the animal 
adapts it for travelling on loose 
sand, and it is able to go for three 
days without drinking, the stom- 
ach being provided with pouches 
in which fluid is retained. 

The Bactrian or Asiatic camel 
{€. hactrianus) occupies the desert 
regions of Central Asia, and ranges 
from Afghanistan to China. It has 
two humps, short legs, long hair, 
and is generally of heavier and 
clumsier build than the other 
species. It is better adapted for a 
rooky and mountainous country 
than for the sands of the desert. 
It appears to occur in a really wild 
state only in the more remote 
parts of Tibet. 

In addition to the value of the 
camel as a beast of burden, its 
hair is used for making fabrics {see 
Camel Hair), and its milk is 
highly valued in the countries it 
inhabits. Its flesh is eaten by the 
Arabs, and is said to he palatable. 

The name camel is also given to 
a kind of pontoon used for raising 
sunken vessels. 

Camel Corps. Troops mounted 
on camels. There are a number of 
camel corps in the British Empire, 
and they have proved particularly 
useful for scouting and police work 
in arid regions unsuited to horses 
and for small desert patrols which 
have to live on the country. In 
the Sudan campaigns of the late 
19th century British and Egyptian 
camel corps did particularly good 
work. In the First Great War 
camel corps were txsed in Egypt 
against the Turks and the Senussi. 
Much of the transport services of 
the Egyptian Expeditionary Force 
was performed by camel units of 
the British and Indian Army 
Service Corps. In March, 1918, 
was formed the Imperial Camel 
Corps, which, after the armistice, 
was dissolved. 

The principal camel corps in the 
British service is the Somali- 
land corps of the King’s African 
Rifles, which served in the Middle 
East in the Second Great War. 
The Somaliland corps has a peace- 
time establishment of 400 and 
normally acts as a mounted con- 
stabulary. 

There is also a camel corps in 
the Arab XiCgion {q.v.)i of Jordan, 
though it is gradually being 
mechanised. 

Despite mechanisation, troops 
on camels played an important 
part in North Africa. In July, 
1940, the Somaliland corps made 
a daring raid across the frontier 
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to destroy the Italian post and 
ammunition dump at Dcberabo. 
The corps also helped in the 
liberation of Abyssinia. 

In Jan., 1941, the Free French 
camel corps from the Chad 
territory made a journey of 200 
m. across the desert to ■ raid 
Murzuk in S.E. Libya, where the 
Italians had established an air 
base ; they took the garrison 
completely by surprise and de- 
stroyed all the aircraft and 
buildings. Both Germans and 
Russians employed camels for 
patrol and transport work in the 
battle of Stahngrad {q-v.). In 
winter camel-drawn sledges were 
used to deliver supplies to fortified 
posts and field hospitals. 


Camelford. Market town and 
rural dist. of Cornwall, England. It 
is situated in a picturesque portion 
of the valley of the Camel, 12 m. N. 
of Bodmin. The Delabole slate- 
quarries are in the vicinity. Market 
day, Pri. Pop. (1951) rural dist., 
7,577. 

Camel Hair. African, Persian, 
and Indian camels or dromedaries 
are short-haired, and their hair 
is of small commercial importance. 
The two-humped Bactrian camel 
of the Central Asian desert pro- 
duces valuable hair utilisable in 


much the same way as wool. 
Supplies for Europe are clraw’n 
from Russia and China, the best 
coming from W. Mongolia. 

Two kinds of wool or hair are 
yielded by the animal, a soft, 
downy undergrowth, oL value for 
hosiery undergarments, fleecy lin- 
ings, and winter waistcoats ; and a 
stronger overhair, especially at the 
haunches, mane, and hump. The 
two can be segregated by machine- 
combing, and the strong hair is 
used for machine belting, filter 
clotlis for oil presses, and other 
mechanical purposes. The hair is 
predominantly of a fawn colour, 
and can bo worn undyed. The 
camel’s hair brushes of commerce 
are made of almost any hair except 
that of the camel. 

Camellia. Genus of evergreen 
shrubs and trees of the family 
Theaoeao. They are all natives 

of Asia, and 
have glossy, 
leathery leaves 
and large white 
or rosy flowers. 
The best known 
floral specie 
is C. japonica, 
a native of Ja- 
i pan and China, 
' and a favourite 

CanxelUa.' Native'' 
flower of Japan vation, w n j c h 



has produced a great number of 
varieties and hybrids. It is natural- 
ly about 20 ft. in height, with 
reddish flowers. Introduced into 
England in 1738, it i.s grown in pots 
in loam, sand, and peat in a green- 
house, or out of doors in warm 
southern counties. C. yields 

China and Indian teas. The seeds of 
0. sasanqua are ermshed to obtain a 
fragrant oil. The name is derived 
from Kamel, a Moravian traveller, 
who first observed the plant. 

Camelopard. Name used by 
the writers of bestiaries for a fab- 
ulous animal the size of a camel 
with the spots of a leopard. It be- 
came identified with the girafie, 
but may have represented a now 
defunct form of mammal. As a 
name for the camel it was retaitKMl 
by encyclopedists until the 19th 
century. 

Camelopardus ou Camulo- 
PARDALis. Constellation known to 
the navigators of the 1 6th century, 
but first appearing in a celestial 
planisphere pub- 
lished by Jacobus 
Bartschius in 1624. 

It is a straggling 
constellation of 
stars, none brighter 
than fourth magni- 
tude, and is situ- 
ated between the 
Pole Star and Per- 


1781. A farmer's wife, Mme. Harel, 
has been credited with its inven- 
tion, and a statue to her was erected 
there. The cheese is made of cow’s 
milk, treated with the mo\ild now 
famous in connexion with the pre- 
paration of penicillium. It is at its 
best when soft enough to be half 
liquid at the ocnlrc, so that when 
cut it pours very slowly (about 
1 in. a day) on the plate. This .state 
ean be detected for ijurehasc by 
light pressure with a knuckle. It 
is a .seasonal clioese, depending for 
its cxcellenco on the richness of 
summer milk. 

Camenae or Casmenae. In 
Roman mythology, prophetic 
water nymphs whoso sacred spring 
wa.s near the Porta Capena at 
Rome. When Greek mythology 
was introduced among the Romans 
the Camenae were identified with 
tlie Muses, and the name was 
eomiected with carmen, song. 

Cameo (I tab cammeo). Species 
of carving. Its materials are 


sens. 

Camelot. A 

legendary city 
where King Arthur 
held his court. Vari- 
ous places have laid 
claim to being the 
site of Camelot, 
among them Win- 
chester ; Camelford Cameo, 
in Cornwall ; Cad- 
bury and Queen’s Camel in Somer- 
set ; and Caerleon-on-Usk in Mon- 
mouthshire. At Caerleon the oval 
earthwork covering the ruined 
Roman amphitheatre was long 
called King Arthur’s Round Table. 

CamePs-thorn (Alhagi came- 
brum). Shrub of the family Legu- 
minosae. A native of the Cau- 
casus, it has herbaceous stems, 
simple leaves, spiny flower-stalks, 
and pea-like red flowers in clus- 
ters, followed by woody seed-pods. 
A. maurorum, of Asia and Africa, 
has been thought to have been 
the source of the manna of the 
Israelites. In hot weather drops 
exude from the leaves and harden 
by exposure to the air, when 
they are readily shaken off. These 
are regarded as the manna. 

Camembert. Popular soft 
cheese, first made near the village 
of Camembert, Normandy, about 



Sardonyx cameo oi the triumph oi Tiberius, 
known as the Gemma Augustea 

somi-prooious atones like agate and 
onyx, and molluacan shells which 
have at least two layers of different 
tint. The cutting of gem cameos 
was an nneitmt art ; that of shells is 
modc^rn. The lower stratum gives 
the background, and the upper is 
carved in low relief. 

Camera (Lat., arched roof). 
Development of the camera ob- 
scura {v.i.) for the taking of photo- 
graphs. It consists of a light- 
tight compartment designed to 
carry a lens in front which directs 
rays of light on to film, glass, 
metal, plastic, card, or paper 
coated with sensitised emulsion. 

Cameras in use may be broadly 
divided as follows: (1) Stand 
cameras, used chiefly by profes- 
sional photographers, on a stand 
or tripod in the studio and out-of- 
doors ; these range in size ol 
picture roughly from plate 
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Camera. Standing model for com*- 
meroial and advertising photograph;^ 

Photo, Kodak 

(6i in. by 4J in.) to 12 in. by 10 in. 

(2) Hand canioraR, taking photo- 
graphs from “ vest-pocket ” aiz:e 
(2-^ in. by IJ in.) or smaller, 
up to about 5 in. by 4 in. ; most 
are constructed to take roll film, 
but some of the larger sizes use 
plates, cut sheet film, and film 
packs, and almost all can be used 
on a tripod if desired. (3) 

Miniature cameras. (4) Cameras 
developed for speeitic purposes. 

Stanjo Camekas. To cope with 
the requirements of commercial JSuch cameras arc frequently fitted 
and advertising photography, with a “ repeating back,” a mask- 
stand cameras usually embody ing device which enables more 
some or all of the following move- than one picture to be taken on a 
ments : triple extension, i.e. exten- single sheet of negative material, 
sion of the bellows to give a dis- Some special types of camera 


the plate from the upright position 
to the horizontal. 

The plate or cut sheet film used 
with such cameras is generally 
carried in double dark slides, and 
the focusing screen is frequently 
spring-mounted so that the slide 
can be inserted between screen and 
camera back without removing the 
former. The studio stand for such 
a camera usually permits the 
camera to be used at any height 
from 18 in. to about six or seven ft. 
above the^ floor and to be tilted 
at any angle. 

Outdoor stands may incorporate 
a ratchet-operated rising centre 
pillar and a top with some side- 
ways tilt and a forward 
tilt up to 90° so that the 
camera may be used 
pointing vertically down- 
ward, the three legs being 
permanently braced to the 
centre pillar. A 
simpler tripod 
more lightly con- 
structed of 
wood, light 
metal alloy, or 
plastic material 
is used where 
weight is the first 
consideration. 

A camera and 
stand used ex- 
clusively for 
studio por- 
traiture require 
less versatility 
of movement. 


Plate 




lens hood, preferably extensible, 
for shielding the lens from ex- 
traneous ligh^t, and some means of 
attaching colour filters to the lens. 

Hand Cameras. These are 
designed chiefly for simplicity, 
portability, and lightness, and do 
not possess the range of move- 
ments of the professional appara- 
tus. Most are of the folding t};^, 
the lens being supported on a 
hinged baseboard which forms a 
protective cover for it when the 
camera is closed. In others the 
front carrying the lens is kept 
fixed ■' square ” with the camera 
back by two pairs of struts, while 
in the simplest small cameras a 
box form is adopted. “ Be- 
tween lens ” shutters are 
usually fitted, providing a 
range of speeds of which 
the fastest are intended to 
give sharp pictures of 
objects in motion. In the 
use of stand cameras 
the picture (inverted ) is 

.\A/v^ 


Lens 



A/W 


Camera. Diagram of reflex camera : light entering the 
lens is reflected by the mirror to the viewing screen 

From Photograph u Today, G. A. Spencer (O.U.P.) 


Sometimes negative card (thin 
card carrying a sensitised coating) 
used in place of plates or film. 


IS 


tance between 
lens panel and 
focusing screen 
equal to just over 
three times the 
length of the di- 
agonal of the 
largest size of 
plate for which 
the camera is con- 
structed; inter- 
changeable lens 
panels; rising 
front, cross front, 
or swing front, 
allowing the lens 
to be moved in 
many directions , 
revolving back, so 
that the subject 
may be taken at 
any angle on 





Camera. Hand camera: folding 
type with hinged base 

Photo, Ensigti 


have been de 
veloped for por 
traiture, e.g 
the “Polyfoto 
camera which 
automatically 
takes 48 separate 
exposures on one 
plate measuring 4:^ 
in. by in. 

Stand camera 
shutters are in- 
corporated in the 
lens, or are built 
into the camera 
behind the lens 
panel or a sepa- 
rate shutter is 
used which is 
attached to the 
front of the lens. 
There is usually a 


seen and focused on the screen at 
the rear by placing the head under 
a cloth to exclude light except 
through the lens. In the simpler 
forms of hand camera the distance 
of the subject is judged by eye, and 
the lens set at a corresponding point 
on a scale fixed to the baseboard. 
The amount of subject included 
on the plate is separately judged 
from a “ viewfinder,” a small 
reflecting mirror attached to the 
baseboard or lens front. 

Special types of hand camera 
include the reflex, in which, by a 
mirror midway within the body, 
the picture can be seen and focused 
up to the instant of exposure, on a 
ground-glass screen in the top of 
the camera. On pressing a lever, 
the mirror is raised and the image 
from the lens allowed to fall on 
to the plate by the operation of 
the shutter which is released by 
the same movement. 

The Twin-Lens reflex embodies 
two similar lenses one above the 
other of which the upper one is 
used to focus the picture and is 
screened from the lower or taking 
lens, allowing the subject to be 
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tually superseded the larger Press 
cameras for most Press and 
sporting photography, and are 
also used extensively for studio 
portraiture and are attached to 
microscopes for routine photo- 
micrography. 

Special Types. Aerial cameras, 
used for survey and reconnais- 
sance work, are specially con- 
structed to withstand vibration, 
and incorporate heating devices 
to keep film, lens, and mechanism 
in workable condition at the low 
temperatures found at high alti- 
tudes. Special “ louvre ” shutters 
have been designed, and the whole 
camera is electrically operated and 
controlled, {See Air Photography. ) 

' Gun cameras are fitted to many 
military aircraft, and are built 


through an enlarger as for the 
airgraph (q.v.) service. 

The photostat camera, used for 
copying plans and other docu- 
ments, makes largo photographs 
direct on to a roll of sensitised 
paper of which the exposed por- 
tion is cut off and processed within 
the camera. 

The process camera, used in the 
production of plates for photo- 
mechanical processes, is a large 
camera travelling on a horizontal 
stand with the easel carrying the 


Camera. Press camera with variable w x.u.u 

slit and adjustable tension camera is electrically operated and 

Photo. Thornton <6 Pickard Controlled, [See Air Photography.) 

watched during as well aa up to ' Gun cameras are fitted to many 
the time of exposure. military aircraft, and arc built 

The so-called Press f'amera is integrally as part of a machine gun. 
used at eye-level, the subject being They are adjusted and synchron- 
viewed through a direct vision ised to record automatically the 
finder; focusing is carried out effect of each burst of fire on the 
hy “ scale.” The shutters fitted target. Similar cameras, but not 
to reflex and Press cameras are mounted on a gun, arc used for 
usually of the focal plane typo training gunners to engage moving 
consisting of a roller blind with targets without the expenditure of 
a slit in it of variable width which ammunition, 
travels over and close to the sur- A fingerprint camera incor- 
faco of the plate or film. porates a ring of very small 

Miniature Cameras. This term electric bulbs around the lens to 
is properly applied to small light the subject. These are sup- 
cameras taking a picture not plied with current from dry 
larger than 2^ in. sq. The most batteries contained within tlio 
popular types are those taking a camera body. A small typei of 
picture 24 oy 36 mm. on cin6-film camera is designed especially for 
of the standard width of 35 mm., photographing fingerprints on the 
of which film about 6 ft. is top edges of doors and in places 
loaded into “ cassettes ” providing inaccessible to the conventional 
36 exposures without reloading, typo. Somewhat similar apparatus 
These cameras have interchange- on a small scale is used for clinical 
able lenses of various focal lengths, purposes, and is capable of taking 
so coupled with a built-in range miniature photographs within the 
and view finder that the setting of human body, 
the former automatically focuses Microfilm recording is carried 
the lens critically. As the minia- out by means of automatic or 

ture camera has lenses of com- semi-automatic cameras which 
paratively short focal length, wide make copies of documents on con- 
aperture lenses can be used tinuous strips of film, usually 16 

so “fast” as to produce adequate mm. or 36 mm. wide and up to 

negatives with short exposures 100 ft. long, such films being 

under poor lighting conditions, either projected on to a screen 
Given correct exposure and appro- for reading purposes or printed 
propriate clevel- , 

cameras ^ is such 

^ 1 1 

eras usually have . " 

of exposures from ■ ■ ■ ■ 

nriA ta MldOO Camera. Camera gun, as used on military aircraft to 

rpv J . ' train gunners without expending ammunition 

iney nave Vir- photo, WHUamson Manufacturina Co. 


ill ! ! 
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Camera. Camera gun, as used on military aircraft to 
train gunners without expending ammunition 

Photo, Williamson Manufacturino Co. 


Camera Fingerprint camera which 
contains also electric bulbs for 
illuminating the subject 

Photo, Kodak 

original at one end. The whole is 
suspended on powerful springs 
whi(di damp out vibration. 

Cameras designed for recording 
the visual observations made in 
such instruments as the micro- 
scope are frequently fitted with 
a prism in the path of the 
image-forming rays, which deflects 
a portion of them into a 
magnifying eyepiece. This enables 
accurate focusing to bo achieved 
when the illumination is very low. 
A special typo of camera is 
also used at telephone exchanges 
to record the readings of sub- , 
scribers’ meters, thus speeding 
up the work involved in calcu- 
lation of accounts. See Cinemato- 
graphy ; Colour Photography ; En- 
larger; Exposure Meter; Film Pack; 
Flashlight ; Lens ; Photography ; 
Stereoscope; Television, etc. 

Camera Obsctira (Lat., dark 
room). Name applied in the 
Middle Ages to the optical device 
of a dark box or chamber, fitted 
with a Ions by which the image of 
an object was cast upon a screen. 
Its inventor, if any one man de- 
serves the credit of it, was Daniello 
Barbaro, a Venetian nobleman, 
who in 1568 was the first to de- 
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scribe the use of a cotivcrgeut 
(positive) lens hi forming an imago 
of a solid object. The camera 
obscura is littlo more than a 
periscope, and apart from its 
lineal descendant, the photo- 
graphic camera, the instrument 
survives only as a side-show at 
holiday resorts. 

Camerarius, Joachim (1500- 
74). German classical scholar. 
He was born April 12, 1500, at 
Bamberg, Bavaria. His family 
name was Liebhard, but he 
adopted that by which he is 
known because his family had 
been chamberlains (Late Lat. 
camerarius) to the bishops of 
Bamberg. He studied at Leipzig, 
Erfurt, and Wittenberg where he 
met Melanohthon, whom he as- 
sisted, 1530. in drawing up the 
Confession of Augsburg {q.v,). 
Professor of Greek at Erfurt, 1518, 
and Nuremberg, 1526, Camerarius 
later reorganized classical teaching 
at Tiibingen and Leipzig. 

. Camerino (anc. Camerinum). 
City of Italy, in the province of 
Macerata. It stands on a spur of 
the Apennines, 2,147 ft. high, 69 
m. by rly. S.W. of Ancona, The 
episcopal see dates from the 3rd or 
4th century ; the citadel, built by 
Cesare Borgia, dates from 1502, 
Camorino’s small independent uni- 
versity was founded 1727. Pop. 
(1951) 11,952. 

Camerlengo (Late Lat. cam- 
erarius j chamberlain). Title of 
three papal officers : (1) the ad- 
ministrator of the temporal pro- 
perty of the papacy ; (2) the 

administrator of the revenues of 
the college of cardinals ; (3) the 
elected president of the conferences 
of the parochial clergy of Rome. 

Cameron, Basil (b. 1885). 

British orchestral conductor. He 
was bom at Reading, Aug. 18, 

1885, and went 
to school at 
Tiverton. In 
1913 he was 
appointed first 
conductor of 
the Torquay 
munici p a 1 
orchestra ; 
from 1924 to 
1930 he con- 
ducted at 
Hastings and Harrogate and at 
various festivals. He was then 
mostly in the XJ.S.A., for six 
years from 1932, in charge of the 
Seattle symphony orchestra. Re- 
turning to Great Britain, in 1940-41 
he built up a reputation as an out- 
standing interpreter of the classical 
symphonists. He appeared at 
promenade concerts in 1941, once 


for the Dvorak centenary pro- 
gramme, and in the 1942^ seasons 
was associate to Sir Henry Wood 
at these concerts. During 1945- 
60 he shared their direction with 
Sir Adrian Boult. 

Cameron, Sie Charles Alex- 
ander (1830-1921). Irish chemist. 
Born in Dublin, July 16, 1830, he 
was educated in Dublin, Guernsey, 
and in Germany. He was appoint- 
ed pubhc analyst for Dublin in 
1867, and later became chief 
medical officer for the city. His 
writings include A Manual of 
Hygiene, 1874, and a History of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland, 1880. He died Peb. 27,1921. 

Cameron, Sir David Young 
(1865-1945). A British artist. 
Born at Glasgow, June 28, 1865, 
ho was educated at Glasgow 
academy and 
E d i n b u r g h 
school of art. 

Having taught 
himself to etch, 
he became 
one of the 
outstanding 
etchers of his 
day, and exam- 
ples of his work 
are in public 
collections in 



Sir David Gamerou, 
Biitish artist 



Basil Oameron, 
Biitisli conductor 


many countries. 
His subjects, landscape and archi- 
tectural, ranged from the Clyde 
(1890) to Holland, Italy, Paris, 
and Belgium, his plate of the 
Five Sisters window in York 
Minster being considered his 
masterpiece. He was also a land- 
scape painter of distinction, reveal- 
ing a strong decorative sense in 
his pictures of Scottish mountains 
and lochs. It was as a painter 
that he became R.A. in 1920. 
Knighted 1924, he was appointed 
King’s Painter and Limner in Scot- 
land, 1933. He died Sept. 16, 1945. 

Cameron, Sir Ewen, or Evan, 
OF Loohiel (1629-1719). Scot- 
tish Highland chief. , Eldest son 

of John Cam- 
eron of Lochiel, 
he lived as a 
hostage with 
the marquess 
of Argyll at In- 
verary 1641- 
47, when he 
returned to his 
clan as its 
head. Knight- 
ed by Charles 
n in 1681 for his services in the 
RoyaUst cause, he was for years in 
arms, and in 1689 fought at Killie- 
cranMe. He was a notable wolf- 
hunter, and is said to have killed 
the last wolf seen in the Highlands 
with his own hands. He died in 



Sir Ewen Cameron 
of Locbiel 


Feh., 1719. The fight between 
Roderick Dhu and Fitzjames in 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake was 
suggested by Lochiers exploits. 

Cameron, Richard (c. 1648- 
1680). Founder of the section of 
the Scottish Covenanters known as 
the Cameronians. Originally a 
schoolmaster in his native burgh of 
Falkland, in Fife, he joined the field- 
preachers, moving great crowds 
by his eloquence. His protests 
against the Indulgence granted to 
the non-conforming ministers were 
so vehement that armed religious 
assemblies were declared illegal. 
In 1678 he retired to Holland, but. 
soon returning to Scotland, he 
took a prominent part in the 
Sanquhar Declaration of 1680, 
which formally rejected the au- 
thority of Charles II. A price was 
set on his head, and on July 20, 
1680, he was slain after a deter- 
mined resistance at Airds Moss, 
near Auchinleck. His head and 
hands were exhibited on the 
Netherbow Port, Edinburgh. Con- 
sult Life, J. Herkless, 1896. 

Cameron, Verney Lovett 
(1844-94). British explorer. Son 
of a Church of England clergyman, 
he was bom at Weymouth, July 1, 
1844, and entered the navy. In 
1873 he was at Zanzibar in charge 
of the expedition to find Living- 
stone, who died before he arrived. 
After exploring the S. side of Lake 
Tanganyika, he proceeded to W. 
Africa, and reaching Katombela, 
Nov. 28, 1875, was the first travel- 
ler to cross Africa from E. to W. 
His other explorations included 
journeys from Lebanon to Bagdad 
and Basra, 1878-79, and in the 
interior of the Gold Coast with 
Richard Burton in 1882. After 
retiring from the navy in 1883, 
Cameron took an active interest 
in the commercial development of 
W. Africa. He was killed by a faU 
in the hunting-field. Mar. 27, 1894. 
As an author he was successful in 
adventure tales for boys. 

Cameron Highlanders. Scot- 
tish regiment, officially known as 
the Queen’s Own Cameron High- 
landers. It owes 
its origin to Alan 
Cameron, who, 
about 1790, raised 
700 young men in 
his native county 
of Inverness, and, 
as their colonel, 
led them to the Cameron High- 

wars, As th^9th regimental badge 
Cameron High- 
landers they fought against Napo- 
leon in Holland and in Egypt, and 
helped to defeat the French at 
Corunna, Talavera, and Busaeo. 
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The death of their colonel, Alan 
Cameron's son, during a street 
battle with the French at Fuentes 
d'Onoro, roused them to frenzy and 
they swept the enemy before them. 
At Tel-el-Kebir they led the charge 
on the Egyptian position, and at 
the battle of the Atbara were se- 
lected by Kitchener to storm the 
Arab zareba. They did good service 
in the South African War. Nine- 
teen battalions of the Camerons 
served in the First Great War on 
the Western Front and in Mace- 
donia, earning the following battle 
honours : Marne, 1914, 1918 ; 

Aisne, 1914; Ypres, 1914, 1915, 
1917, 1918 ; Neuve Chapelle ; 

Loos ; Somme, 1916, 1918 ; Del- 
ville Wood ; Arras, 1917, 1918 ; 
Sambre ; and Macedonia. 

The regiment had an equally 
distinguished record in the Second 
Great War, when a number of extra 
battalions were raised. At the 
height of the German offensive in 


1940, the Camerons were holding 
a section of the Maginot Line. 
After suffering heavy casualties 
in gallant rearguard actions, they 
were forced to surrender at St. 
Valor V on June 12. In North 
Africa, the regiment distinguished 
itself at the storming of the Wadi 
Akarit on April 6, 1943. It also 
served in Italy, and battalions took 
part in the invasion of the Con- 
tinent in 1944. The 7th battalion 
became the 5th Royal (Scottish) 
parachute battalion in 1942. The 
depot is at Inverness. 

Gamer onians. Name given to 
the Covenanters who followed 
Richard Cameron (q.v.). Their 
definite severance from the parent 
body was a result of the religious 
settlement of 1690. Like the Non- 
jurors in England they refused to 
take the oath of allegiance, or to 
perform any civil duty. In 1743 
they formed themselves into a 
regular Presbyterian (diurch, the 



Cameroons. Map o£ the West Alripan country, tormerly a German protec- 
torate, divided in 1919 between Great Britain and France 


Reformed Presbytery, and are 
found chiefly in S.W. Scotland and 
N. Ireland. Later a branch was 
established in N. America. In 
1876 most of their congregations 
united with the Free Church of 
Scotland ; the few' who did not, 
still claim to represent the early 
Carneronians. 

Cameronians. Scottish regi- 
ment, also called the Scottish 
Ririos. It was first raised from the 



amnestied sur- 
vivors of the 
Cameronian 
Covenanters to 
help William of 
Orange against 

„ . , James 11. At 

Cameronians’ n ^ i ^ 

regimental badire T ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Aug. 4, 1689, 

they beat back a desperate attack 
made by the Highlanders. En- 
rolled in the regular army as the 
26th r(‘gimont of the line, they 
fought in Marlborough’s great 
battles, ^fhe 2nd battalion — the 
old 90tli — was raised in 1794, and 
fought in Egypt and at Corunna. 
In the. Crimea the battalion took 
part in the assault on the Redan, 
and in India marched with Have- 
lock to relieve Lucknow. The regi- 
ment also fought in Abyssinia and 
Zu Inland, and through the South 
African War. 

Twenty-aovon battalions of the 
Cameronians served in the First 
Groat War, fighting on three battle 
fronts and earning the following 
battle-honours : Mons ; Marne, 
1914, 1918 ; Neuve ChapeUe ; 

Loos ; Sommq, 1916, 1918 ; Ypres, 

1917, 1918 ; ’ Hindenburg Line ; 
Macedonia, 1915, 1918 ; Gallipoli, 
1915-1910 ; and Palestine 1917- 

1918. In the Second Great War, 
battalions served in Franco 1939- 
40, throughout the Burma cam- 
paigns, and in Franco and Ger- 
many 1944-46. 

Cameroons. Country of W. 
Africa. Formerly a German pro- 
tectorate, it was mandated to the 
U.K. and France, 1922, placed by 
them under U.N. trusteeship 1946. 
It is bounded on the W. by the 
Bight of Biafra, N.W. by Nigeria, 
E. and S. by French Equatorial 
Africa, S. by Spanish Guinea (Rio 
Muni) and French Gabun. In 
1911 the boundaries were arranged 
by treaty between France and 
Germany so that German territory 
should reach the navigable waters 
of the Congo system at two points, 
viz., on the Ubangi and Congo 
rivers, and also so as to surround 
the small Spanish colony of Rio 
Muni on its landward sides. 

Cameroons forms a rough tri- 
angle, with its apex resting on 
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Cameroons, West Africa. 1. “Massa” houses, built entirely of agglomerations of clay by the Mound^gs, who live on 
the banks of the Logons. 2. General view of the wharf and harbour at Souala, a seaport of the French territory. 
3. Constructing a large building with raffia palm. 4. Typical Cameroons homestead near Buea 


Lake Chad in the N. and its base 
on the Gabun colony. From N. to 
S. it is about 990 m. long, and 
from W. to E. about 600 in. broad 
in the widest parts. The area is 
200,000 sq. m. and the pop. about 
4,600,000. 

The country as a whole is nioun- 
tainoua, and forms the N.W. limit 
of the central African i)latcaii. The 
coastiil districts are broken by deep 
inlets and estuaries N. of the 
Sanaga river, the chief of which 
are the Cameroons estuary, Ambaa 
Bay, and the Rio-del-Rcy. North 
of the Cameroons cstnary is the 
Cameroons group of mts., which 
rise to a height of 13,350 ft. in the 
peak of Mongo -ma-Lohah. On its 
slopes is Buea, the former adminis- 
trative capital. Running generally 
N.E. is a series of mt. groups form- 
ing the broken borderlands of 
Nigeria, to the S.E. of which lies 
the Cameroons plateau, the largest 
and most important part of the 
country. Farther N. is Adamawa, 
an enormous region stretching as 
far as the swampy lands of the 
fjako Chad basin. The S. is broken 
by numerous ranges, but is gener- 
ally a large plateau containing the 
sources of numerous rivers running 


S. to the Congo. The principal 
rivers are the Logone and its tribu- 
taries, running N. to the Shari, 
which falls into Lake Chad, and 
forms the N.E. boundary of the 
territory ; the Benue, rising in 
Adamawa and flowing S.W. 
through Nigeria to the Gulf of 
Guinea ; the Sanga, flowing from 
the central plateau to the Congo, 
with its tributaries, the Mam here 
and Dseha ; and the Sanaga, 
Nyong, and Campo, flowing W. 
to the Bight of Biafra. 

In the coastal regions the climate 
is hot and moist, with a high 
rainfall, up to 430 ins. annually ; 
in the interior average tempera- 
riire ranges up to 90° F. Agri- 
culturally Cameroons is a rich 
country ; oil-palms, rubber, kola 
nuts, and coconuts flourish, and 
large quantities of cassava, plan- 
tains, rice, cocoa, maize, yams, 
millet, ground-nuts, cotton, and 
tropical fniits are grown. The 
inhabitants include the Bantu- 
speaking people of the coastal 
regions, long in contact with 
European civilization, the Muslim 
peoples of the N., and aboriginal 
tribes of certain parts of the 
interior. 


Before the German occupation 
in 1884 little was known of the 
country, with the exception of the 
coastal districts. The Portuguese 
had visited and named the Came- 
roons estuary in the 15th century, 
the word Cameroons being derived 
from Camaroes, meaning prawns. 
The northern districts were first 
explored by way of Lake Chad and 
the Benue river.- Burton explored 
the Cameroons region proper in 
18C‘l-62, and Buchholz, Reiche- 
now, and Liiders explored the 
interior in 1872-75. Many other 
expeditions, notably those of 
Rogozinsky in 1883, followed, 

On the coast the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society established their 
missions, and when Dr. Nachtigal 
raised the German flag on July 14, 
1884, British interests appeared 
to be well established, King Akwa, 
the principal Douala chief, having 
asked for British protection on 
Aug. 7, 1879. Several risings oc- 
curred before German rule was 
recognized but they were spas- 
modic and unorganized. 

Under German rule there was 
considerable economic progress, 
exports exceeding a million pounds 
by 1912. The Germans favoured 
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the system of cultivation by 
plantations. But transport re- 
mained more undeveloped than in 
any other African colony. Two 
rlys. covered some 450 m. and a 
single road was under construction 
from Bouala to Lake Chad, 

Within a week of the outbreak of 
the First Great War in 1914, 
French forces captured German 
posts in Cameroons. British troops 
moved in from Nigeria and occu- 
pied Tepe on the Benue river, but 
were repulsed on Aug. 25. The 
Royal Navy bombarded Bouala, 
which soon surrendered, as did 
Bonaberi. An Anglo-French force 
under General Dobell seized Edea 
on Oct. 26. Early in 1915 the Ger- 
mans, having lost most of their 
stations and rly. lines, counter- 
attacked and gained local suc- 
cesses ; but the French took 
Lomie in the S. on June 25 ; and 
in Oct. Dobell advanced from Edea 
towards Yaounde, the chief Ger- 
man stronghold. Belgian and 
Indian troops had been added to 
the Allied force : its progress was 
contested, not unskilfully, but it 
met no serious check and entered 
Yaounde on the first day of 1916. 
With the fall of Mora, after a 
gallant defence, on Feb. 18 the 
Allied conquest was complete. By 
the treaty of Versailles the country 
was divided in 1919 between Great 
Britain and France, to bo ad- 


and Tiko ; Tiko has direct sea com- 
munication with the U.K. and is 
linked by air with Lagos and other 
Nigerian cities. Mamfe and Kumba 
are the largest inland towns. Road 
transport is being developed, and 
the southern Cameroons road sys- 
tem is connected with those of 
Nigeria and French Cameroons. 
There are a number of govt, 
primary and secondary schools, 
hospitals, and dispensaries. 

French Cameroons territory, 
area 167,000 sq. m., pop. (1954 e.st.) 
3,115,600 (12,200 Europeans), is 
administered from Yaounde on the 
central plain (pop. 36,000). Both 
in government and in finance there 
is autonomy. Douala is the chief 
seaport, and until 1921 was the 
centre of administration. 

There are few minerals or manu- 
factures, the chief jDroducts being 
ground nuts, palm oil, almonds, 
hides, timber, cacao, cofiee, aiul 
ivory. Cattle-rearing flourishes. 
There are 314 m. of rly. and 7', 000 
m. of road. Primary, secondary, 
and technical education is pro- 
vided. 

During the Second Great War 
the French Cameroons declarorl 
their adherence to Gen. de Gaulle 
on Aug. 29, 1940. Between then 
and March, 1942, groat strategic 
roads were built, linking the port of 
Douala with Khartum, the south- 
ern Sudan, and Juba. Those roads 


85 m. S.W. of Bel5m, and is the 
centre of a cocoa-growing district. 

Camiling. Town of Luzon,' 
Philippine Islands, in the prov. of 
Tarlac. On the Camiling river, 25 
m. S. of Lingayon, and about 80 m. 
N.N.W. of Manila, it trades in 
timber, rice, sugar, maize, and 
cotton. 

Camilla. In Roman legend, 
daughter of the Volscian king 
Metabus. Brought up by her 
father as a handmaid of Diana, she 
was famed for her liectness of foot. 
In Virgil’s Aencid (xi) she espouses 
the' cause of Turnus against 
Aeneas, by. one of whose support- 
ers, Aruns, she was slain in battle. 

Camillus, Marcus Fueius (d. 
c. 365 B.o.). A hero of the early 
Roman Republic. Ho is said to 
hav(‘ been dictator five times, and 
consular tribune in six different 
years, besides holding other magis- 
tracies. After a ten years’ siege 
he took the city of Veii, but being 
accused of an unjust distribution 
of the booty, went into exile. When 
the Gauls under Brennus had occu- 
pied all Rome except the Capitol, 
390, and the Romans were about to 
btiy off the invaders, CamiUus 
smldonly appeai*ed, refused his 
assent to the arrangement, and 
drove the Gauls out of Rome, on 
which ho was hailed as a second 
X^omnlus. Although a patrician, 
Oamillus recognized the claims of 


ministered under League of Nations provided a means by which the 
mandate. France and the U.K. in Allies could bo supplied and re- 
1946 placed their Cameroons terri- inforced in Egypt and the Near 
tories under U.N. trusteeship. East without use of the long and 

British Cameroons territory hazardous route round the Cape, 
lies in two strips 
along the boun- 
dary with Nigeria 
{see map in page 
1 6 7 6). Area 
34,081 aq. m. 

Pop. (1953 est.) 

1,430,000, The 
whole territory 
was administered 
as part of Nigeria 
from 1946 until 
the Nigerian 
(Constitution) 
order in council 
of 1954 set up a 
separate govt, for 
the S. section, the 
N. remaining part 
of the Northern 
Region of Nigeria. 

Both N. and S. 

send elected mem- British Cameroons. Shipping bananas from the port 
bers to the federal Tiko, on the uull of Guinea 

house of representatives of Nigeria. Consult The Cameroons and Togo- 
Exports include bananas, rub- land, R. R. Kuezynski, 1939. 
ber, cocoa, palm^ produce, coffee, Cametd. Town of Brazil, in the 
ground nuts, hides and skins, state of Pard. It is on the W. 
Principal ports are Beta, Victoria, bank of the Tocantins estuary, 



the plebeians to political equality. 

In ancient Roman times Cam- 
Ulus and Camilla wore the names 
given to the boys and girls who 
acted as attendants at religious 
and Ha(U‘ifieial rites. They had to 
bo children of free parents. 

^ Camiri. Town of B.E. Bolivia, 
dlvisioualh.q.of one of themilitary 
districts of the country. The junc- 
tion of all-weather highway sys- 
tems from Sucre and 8anta Cruz, 
Camiri was planned to aid in the 
development of the oilfields of this 
region and to provide means of 
transporting oil from the rich 
region in the Bolivian Chaco, 
among the world’s richest reserves 
of petroleum. Camiri is also con- 
nected by rly. with Sucre, and by 
pipe-line with Sucre and Cocha- 
bamba. Pop. (1949 est.) 3,700. 

Camisards. Name give to the 
Protestants of the Cevennes in 
France. The Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV in 
1685, by depriving them of their 
liberty of conscience, roused them 
to revolt. For a few years the re- 
bellion smouldered ; then, in July, 
1702, it broke violently into the 
open in the Loz^re with the 
murder of Esprit Siguier of the 
abb^ du Chayla, the implacable 
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enemy of the Calviniats. Louis 
XIV sent a formidable army to 
subdue the insurgents. Jean Cava- 
lier, a former shepherd, Roland, 
and others led the Caniisards in a 
guerrilla war that kept the king's 
20,000 men at bay for two years. 
On both sides the war was waged 
with the utmost cruelty. Men were 
tortured, women and children 
massacred. In 1704 the superior 
strength of the state began to tell, 
and Marshal Villars persuaded 
Cavalier to accept a peace. Cava- 
lier’s partisans disapproved of its 
terms, and the hopeless struggle 
continued. It ended in 1713 in the 
complete defeat of the Camisards. 
Cavalier escaped to Switzerland ; 
he offered his services to the duke 
of Savoy who appointed him 
colonel. He fought in Spain ; he 
went later to the Netherlands 
where a Dutch lady paid his debts 
and married him ; to Ireland 
where, now a widower, ho married 
a French girl of a poor but noble 
family. King George II of England 
appointed him brigadier-general 
and governor of the isle of Jersey. 

The name Camisards comes 
from an old French word camisade. 
meaning an attack in the dark, 
when a shirt [mmise) was worn 
over the armour so that comrades 
could recognize one another. Con- 
suU Camisards et Dragons du Roi, 
Agnds de la Gorce, 1950. 

Camlet (Arab, hhamlat, nap, 
pile). Term originally applied to 
certain costly Oriental fabrics. 
There is no proof that the stuff was 
made of camel’s hair, though it is 
early associated by Europeans 
with the camel. The earliest cam- 
lets seem to have been rich, fleecy 
fabrics made from the wool of the 
Angora goat. 

The word is variously spelt. 
Camhlet, camolet, chamlet, are 
found, those forms beginning with 
“ ch ” being more general until the 
reign of Charles II. ‘ In 1664 Pepys 
refers in his diary to his “ new 
camelott suit.” The earliest known 
mention of English-made camlets 
is in 1610, in reference to the 
industry at Coventry. 

Camm, Sm Sydney (h. l893). 
British aircraft designer. As a 
young man he worked at Martin- 
syde’s workshops and subse- 
quently founded the Windsor 
model aeroplane club. Designer 
of the Hawker Hurricane single- 
seat fighter aircraft, he evolved 
the first of this type in 1933, and 
the first 8-gun fighter to be used 
by the R.A.F., 1937. He became 
director and chief 'designer of 
Hawker Aircraft, Ltd., and in 1953 
was knighted. 
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Cammaerts, JSmile (1878- 
1953). Belgian writer. Born in 
Brussels, March 16, 1878, he settled 

in England in 
1908, and was 
professor of 
Belgian studies 
and institu- 
tions at London 
Universit y 
1931-47. His 
earlier works 
as writer in- 
cluded trans- 
lations from 
Ruskin into French, and essays in 
art criticism, Les Bellini. During 
the First Great War his poems, 
inspired by fervent patriotism and 
tender religious sentiment, exer- 
cised considerable influence among 
Belgian, French, and English 
readers, being for the most part 
translated into English by the 
poet’s wife, Tita Brandes Cam- 
maerts. His works included Bel- 
gian Poems, 1915 ; Messines and 
other poems, 1918 ; a summary 
account of Belgium’s suffering and 
courage in Through the Iron Bars, 
1917 ; Intimate Poems, 1922 ; The 
Treasure House of Belgium, 1924 ; 
Rubens, Painter and Diplomat, 
1931 ; Albert of Belgium, 1935 ; 
Upon This Rock, 1942 ; The 
Flower of Grass, 1944. He died at 
Radlett, Herts, Nov. 2, 1953. 

Camoens or Camoes, Luis Vaz 
DE (1524-80). Portuguese poet, 
renowned as one of the greatest 
epic and lyric poets of 16th-cen- 
tury Europe. Of a noble though 
impoverished family, one of whose 
forebears was a Galician trouba- 
dour who had settled in Portugal, 
he was born in Lisbon in 1524 ; he 
was related to Vasco da Gama 
{q.v.). He was edu- 
cated at Coimbra, 
acquiring there an 
ample knowledge of 
the classics. In his 
20th year he appeared 
at court, where it is 
believed he fell in love 
with one of the 
queen’s ladies-in- 
waiting, Caterina de 
Ataide, whose father 
disapproved of a 
union between them. 

He was banished from 
the capital in 1546, 
possibly as a result of 
continuing to pay 
court to Dona Cater- 



Lois de Camoens, 
Portuguese poet 



as an ordinary 
soldier, and 
lost an eye at 
Ceuta. In 1549 
or 1550 he re- 
turned to Lis- 
bon, where he 
led a disorder- 
ly life which 
culminated in 
his wounding a 
man in a brawl 
in June, 1552, for which he was 
imprisoned. Pardoned in March, 
1553, on condition that he served 
in India, he sailed the same month 
and arrived in Goa in Sept. On the 
way to take up an appointment in 
Macao in 1556 he stopped in the 
Moluccas for a year. After two 
years in Macao, as a result of 
charges brought against him by 
colonists, he was put on board a 
ship bound for Goa. Shipwrecked 
on the way, he managed to swim 
ashore carrying the MS. of Os 
Lusiadas, the great work on 
which he had never ceased to work 
since before he left Portugal. 
Reaching Goa in June, 1561, he 
was imprisoned but soon released. 
Nothing is known of his life for the 
next few years. In 1567 he started 
homewards, accompanying the 
governor of Goa to Mozambique, 
where he had to remain for two 
years afflicted by poverty and 
sickness. Through the good offices 
of friends he was enabled to start 
off again, reaching Lisbon in 1570, 
after an absence of 17 years. His 
Os Lusiadas (the Lusiads) was 
published in 1572, and the king, 
Sebastian, rewarded him with a 
very small pension. From his re- 
turn he lived in poverty with his 
aged mother, and having caught the 
plague died in Lisbon 
June 10, 1580. 

Camomile or Cha- 
momile (Gr. chamai- 
melon, earth-apple). 
Perennial dwarf 
herb of the family 
Compositae native to 
west Europe (includ- 
ing Britain), North 
Africa, and the 
Azores. Called botan- 
ically Anthemis ndbi~ 
lis^ it has a short, 
branched, creeping 
rootstock and erect, 


branching hairy 
«tem3.Theoompound 
leaves are much di- 

ina. By this time he had already vided with almost thread-like leaf- 
composed three plays, and many lets. The whole plant is strongly 
lyrics sufficient in themselves to aromatic. The daisy-like flower 
have established him as one of the heads, borne singly on long stalks, 
greatest poets of Portugal. In 1547 have yellow tubular florets in the 
Camoens fought in North Africa centre surrounded by strap-shaped 
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white ray florets. The dried ripe 
flower heads contain a volatile oil 
used in doses of ^ to 3 minims to 
stimulate the digestive processes. 

Other British species are : the 
corn camomile (/I. armnsis), an an- 
nual weed of arable land and waste 
places ; yellow camomile {A. tinc- 
toria) with yellow ray florets, an 
introduced species from central 
Europe and Scandinavia ; A . cot ala, 
another common weed of waste 
places (the stinking may weed). 

Camorra. Italian secret soci- 
ety. Founded in Naples in the mid- 
16th century, as a political associa- 
tion, it had a highly centralised 
hierarchic organization and im- 
posed rigorous tests upon candi- 
dates for admission who were often 
required to perform some danger- 
ous or violent deed. The Carnorra’s 
period of greatest political influ- 
ence was during the Bourbon tyr- 
anny of the Two Sicilies (1738- 
1869), and it was used by the 
administration of Francis II as a 
form of secret police. After the 
European revolution of 184-8 the 
society tended to identify itself 
with the liberal movement which 
in 1860 .overthrew the Bourbons 
and achieved the unification of 
Italy. The Camorra’s persistent 
attempts to influence the new Ital- 
ian govt, in favour of its members 
caused Garibaldi to proscribe it 
and it was driven underground. 
Thereafter the society degenerated 
into a criminal organization levy- 
ing blackmail in return for its ])ro- 
tection. Successive Italian govts, 
tried to suppress the Camorra, but 
nothing successful was achieved 
until 1911, when 37 Camorrists 
were put on trial for the murder of 
two of their associates and nine 
were found guilty. Since then the 
power of the society has declined. 
Consult Secret Societies of all Ages, 
a W. Hecklethorne, 1897. 

Camouflage (Fr. camouftet, 
smoke-puff). The art of being or 
making inconspicuous. There are 
two kinds of camouflage : natural 
camouflage, as by certain animals, 
birds, insects, and even flowers 
(see Protective Coloration) ; and 
military camouflage. Military 
camouflage is probably as old as 
warfare : a man about to attack 
another would naturally try to 
conceal himself, preferably by 
merging with his surroundings, be- 
fore coming to grips with his foe, 
while the man liable to attack 
would similarly seek concealment. 
Most primitive people are adept at 
concealing themselves in warfare 
or when hunting ; the Red Indians 
of N. America were expert expo- 
nents of so camouflaging them- 


selves that they merged into the 
surrounding landscape. 

Throughout military history 
there are many examples of con- 
cealment by deceptive camouflage, 
but neai-ly always of a temporary 
or makeshift nature. It Avas not 
until the First Great War that 
camouflage developed into estab- 
lished military practi(^e by land, 
sea, and air. As pracflisecl in tlu' 
two Great Wars, camouflage was 
based on set principles enunciated 
by Abbot Thayers (1849-1921), an 
American artist and naturalist who 
had developed a theory of protec- 
tive coloration of animals. The 
First Great War introduced the 
use of aircraft for reconnaissance 
and observation of ground forces 
and it became essential for troops, 
artillery, and positions to bo given 
some form of concealment. Thayers 
happened to be in England in 1015 
and he persuaded the British War 
office to adapt his theories of ani- 
mal protective coloration to the 
concealment of infantry and artil- 
lery ; the Royal Navy later took up 
the idea and from it developed tlu^ 
technique of dazzle painting for 
ships. By the end of the Eirst 
Great War camouflage had bceonu^ 
a recognized biunch of military 
science and in the British army 
was the responsibility of the Royal 
Engineers, while a special Admir- 
alty branch dealt with naval cam- 
ouflage. In the Second (jroat War, 
camouflage was still further devel- 
oped, more particularly as conceal- 
ment from air observation. 

Primarily, the object of military 
camouflage is to delay recognition 
by an enemy. It is not normally 
possible to make concealment so 
perfect that it cannot be pene- 
trated by deliberate search at close 
range. But it can delay recog- 
nition long enough to confuse the 
attacker’s aim. It may not defeat 
the careful examination of an 
aerial photograph, but it may de- 
lay recognition in a mass of such 
photographs which cannot all be 
carefully examined by a photo 
interpreter in limited time. 

Peockss of Betkotion, The 
detection of a feature is due first 
to the attention being attracted by 
some conspicuous detail such as n 
patch of light colour. The atten- 
tion is then concentrated on this 
area and recognition is achieved 
under closer examination. 

In normal daylight the power 
of recognition is enormous, y in- 
creased when the gaze is directed 
accurately at the target ; for the 
cells of the eye by which day- 
light vision is achieved are concen- 
trated at the centre of the field of 


view. At night, vision is achieved 
by different colls which are not 
c.oncentrated at the centre of the 
field. Although by daylight it 
is best to look directly towards 
the object being examined, at 
night the vision should be directed 
some () degrees (the width of the 
hand at arm's length) away from 
the expected position. 

A feature is revealed by oon- 
trasts of its colour or tone with 
those of the background. In 
most landscapes contrasts of tone 
(brightness or darkness) are more 
conspicuous than contrasts of 
colour. Light areas stand out 
more clearly than do those which 
are darker than the general tone. 
The brightness of a surface varies 
(jonsidorably according to the 
direction from which it is viewed in 
relation to the light. Most natural 
surfaces are rough. Their bright- 
ness is, therefore, nearly the same 
for all directions of lighting. 
Artilicial surfaces, such as roofs, 
roads, pathways, etc., are much 
smoother and will, therefore, 
shine and give bright tone when 
seeri towards the principal source 
of light. A shining surface is 
usually more conspicuous than 
any other feature in a landscape. 
Tin's is specially important in 
moonlight, when most of the land- 
scape is dark. 

Shapes Bevealed by Shadows 

The shape of an object which 
Htatids tip above the surface of 
tluA ground is often revealed by the 
shadow thrown on the ground and 
the darkness of the surfaces which 
are not directly illuminated by 
the sun or moon. The outline of a 
strongly illuminated object seen 
against the shadow background 
may ho most revealing. 

The underneath surface of an 
animal is loss strongly illuminated 
than the upper surface. In order 
that the animal should not be 
conspicuous against a uniform 
background, its back is much 
darker than its under-surface. 
Although this method of counter- 
shading is of great importance in 
animal camouflage, it has little 
application to buildings. 

At night, even in the strongest 
moonlight, colour is scarcely per- 
ceptible, and it is differences of 
tonewhich are important. Mistand 
the effect of distance also reduce 
the importance of colour. The 
shine of a surface when seen 
towards the light is, therefore, a 
matter of the greatest importance. 

The scars made by excavation, 
or by spreading soil over the 
surface of the ground, cause 
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I. Battleship H.M.S. Anson, so camoufla(?ed as to be 
effectively concealed in a heavy sea. 2. Netting inter- 
woven with fabric is employed to screen this small gun- 
position from aerial view. 3. U.S. troops, wearing 
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painted overalls during the advance on Brest in 1944. 

4. Tanks, covered with nets, parked by the roadside. 

5. Cooling towers of the Leicester electricity works, 
painted to look from the air like groups of trees 


CAMOUFLAGE j METHODS OF CONCEALMENT ON SEA AND LAND 

Photos, 1 and 4 , British Official; 2 and 5, Pox; 3 , 4aaociated Press 
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patches of light tone which attract 
attention. The best treatment 
for them is to grow grass or other 
vegetation, but this is difficult 
unless the top soil has been 
preserved to cover the unfertile 
material. Concrete roadways and 
other paved areas, by reason of 
their sliine, constitute one of the 
main problems of concealment. 

Methods o! Coacealment 
To make an artificial surface 
difficult to distinguish from its 
surroundings the colour must be 
approximately correct and the 
nature of the surface made to 
correspond fairly well with the 
natural surface surrounding it, 
so that the effective tone will vary 
as does that of the natural 
surfaces when seen in all direc- 
tions and in all strengths of illum- 
ination. The roughening of a 
surface to achieve this result is 
referred to as “ texturing.” 

The outline of an object may be 
broken up and disguised partly 
by introducing dark textured areas 
upon the top of the object in a 
pattern which will best break the 
outline ; or it may be necessary to 
introduce areas of netting to 
achieve the same result. The 
design of the pattern introduced 
should normally be one in which 
the prominent lines lie at right 
angles to the contours of the 
object to be concealed. If the 
background itself has a prominent 
pattern, the same general pattern 
should be carried over the object 
so as to give no conspicuous 
change. This method is seen 
clearly in the camouflage of 
animals such as the zebra. 

Concealment of Standing Aircraft 

The possibility of concealing an 
object depends greatly upon the 
nature of the background against 
which it is seen. A dark coin 
dropped on a light plain carpet is 
easily seen. It may be exception- 
ally hard to find on a carpet which 
has a varied pattern. On such a 
background the dark coin may 
most easily be found by looking 
towards the principal source of 
light, so that the surface of the 
coin, being smooth, will shine out 
by contrast against the rough 
surface of the carpet. Aircraft 
standing on the uniform surface 
of an aerodrome are difficult to 
conceal, partly by reason of the 
shine from their upper surfaces 
and partly by reason of the shadow 
which they throw. The most 
satisfactory method is to intro- 
duce dark patches on the ground 
where the aircraft are to stand 
and then to cover the surfaces of 
the aircraft with a dark netting. 


If the dark patch is suitably 
placed, it is diflicult to distinguish 
from thickets which may exist. 
Even if the patch is known to be 
artificial, it is difficult for the 
attacking airman to toll quickly 
whether there is an aircraft stat\d- 
ing upon it. Neither the shadow 
of the aircraft nor the surfaces of 
the wings which are covered with 
a dark net will show up against 
the dark ground patch. 

Camouflaging a Factory 
The concealment of a factory 
depends very largely upon the 
nature of the area in which it is 
placed. A great deal, therefore, 
depends upon the selection of the 
site and the layout of the build- 
ings. A large factory in a built-up 
area may be disguised by painting 
it in a pattern of small houses to 
make it inconspicuous in the 
housing which surrounds it. The 
same factory in an open area would 
need entirely different treatment. 
It is probable that the built-up 
area could bo identified by aircraft 
and the general position of the 
factory in that area could bo fixed 
with sufficient certainty to allow 
an attack of reasonable accuracy 
to be made. The detection of a 
site in open country is much more 
difficult to achieve, and provided 
the site is not in known relation 
to prominent landmarks, conceal- 
ment is comparatively easy. The 
general pattern of the background 
should be carried over the factory 
and the outline of the buildings 
should bo broken up by introduc- 
ing dark textured areas to break 
up the shadow outlines which will 
exist under certain conditions of 
lighting. 

The effective tone of a rough 
surface depends largely upon the 
shape of the surface particles and 
the shadow thrown by them. If 
the particles arc translucent, the 
effect of shadow will bo less pro- 
nounced. The brightness of grass 
is, therefore, little changed by 
the direction of light. On the 
other hand, a surface with a 
granular texture may appear too 
dark when seen up -sun, The 
extent of texturing must, there- 
fore, be adjusted to resemble that 
of the surrounding area unless 
contrasts of tone are desirable to 
develop a desired pattern. 

Nets garnished with fabric have 
been used in military operations 
to conceal comparatively small 
targets. They have also boon 
used in large areas to cover im- 
portant targets of much larger 
size where good concealment was 
specially important. The coat of 
the netting and the structure to 


support it was groat, and the time 
needed for installation and main- 
tenance was an important factor. 
The use of extensive net coverage 
was, therefore, strictly limited. 
The proportion of fabric to open 
space in the net coxild be varied 
so as to give the right proportion 
of shadow and thereby simulate a 
surface of appropriate tone. 

The completeness of conceal- 
ment which can be achieved de- 
ixinds greatly irpon the extent of 
the woi’k carried out. In using 
the limited resources available for 
camouflage during the Second 
Great War it was, therefore, neces- 
sary to determine the relative 
importance of various targets, the 
natures of the attack likely to he 
delivered, and whether the attack 
would be by day or night. Certain 
targets, although of exceptional 
importance, were in positions 
which could not bo effectively 
concealed by reasonable means. 
Other targets were in areas un- 
likely to be attacked except by 
night. The assessment of targets 
according to their importance and 
the likelihood of attack was, there- 
fore, the most important factor 
in directing the tise of limited 
reeourcoH to best advantage. 

Difficulty of Hiding Landmarks 

Th(^ concealment of landmarks 
which might assist the attacker in 
fixing the position of his target 
may be as important as the con- 
cealment of the target itself. 
Landmarks, to bo effective for 
this purpose, must necessarily be 
largo and eonspicuoris. Conceal- 
ment, therefore, presents great 
difficulties. Although in fixing the 
sites for importairt targets promi- 
nent landmarks were avoided as 
far as possible, it was not usually 
practicable to treat landmarks 
themselves by camouflage pro- 
cesses. Largo lakes of distinctive 
shape wore drained because when 
shining in the moonlight they 
constituted landmarks of excep- 
tional importance. Arrangements 
wore also made to darken plumes 
of white smoko and steam so that 
they wore less conspicuous against 
the general dark background. 

The existence of camouflage 
greatly decreased the anxiety and 
therefore improved the efficiency 
of those protected by it during the 
long-continued raiding seasons. 
Little, if any, British camouflage 
was done for that reason alone. 
A great deal of camouflage was 
done by the enemy in Germany 
and also in the occupied territories 
in positions which could so easily 
be found that it did not apprecia* 
ably increase the operational diffi- 
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ciilty of attack. Its psychological 
value may have amply justified 
the use of labour and materials 
which were more easily available 
than in Great Britain. 

Camoys, Babon. English title 
borne by the family of Stonor. 
Its first holder was Sir Thomas 
Camoys, who fought at Agiii court 
and died in 1421. After his grand- 
son, the 2nd baron, died in 1426, 
the title was in abeyance over 
400 years. In 1839 it was revived 
for Thomas Stonor, a descendant 
of the 2nd baron’s daughter, and 
Ralph, the 5th baron (b. 1884, 
succeeded his father 1897), is his 
descendant. The family is an old 
Roman Catholic one, with its scat 
at Stonor, Oxon. The title dates 
from 1383 for purposes of pre- 
cedence. 

Camp (Lat. cam'pm^ a field). 
Group of tents or buildings for 
the accommodation of a body of 
people, usually military. Tempor- 
ary camps usually consist of tents 
laid out in lines, and can bo moved 
at a few hours’ notice, the troops 
taking their accommodation with 
them. More permanent camps 
consist of rows of huts built of 
timber, asbestos, or corrugated 
iron ; the latter are in the form 
of a half cylinder and known as 
Nissen huts. Certain military 
centres comprising stone or brick- 
built buildings are known as 
standing camps, e.g, Aldershot 
{q.v.), Cattorick, Strensall. 

The Roman camp was laid out 
in the form of a square, as a rule 
fronting the east, and protected 
by a rampart {vallum) and a ditch 
(fossa). It was divided into two 
parts by a broad road (via princi- 
palis) running parallel with the 
front, terminating in two gates, 
porta principalis dextra (on the 
right) and porta principalis sinistra 
(on the loft). The via principalis 
itself was cut at right angles by 
the via praetoria, at the end of 
which were the porta praetoria on 
the front and the porta decimana 
in the rear. The larger division 
of the camp, that towards the 
rear, contained the tents of the 
legions and the allied contingents 
(socii) ; at the junction of the via 
principalis and the via praetoria 
was the praetoriurn, the tent of the 
commander-in-chief the 

quarters of the chief officers (prin- 
cipes) ; the altar on which the 
general offered sacrifice ; the iribu- 
nalj from which he addressed the 
troops or pronouiced sentences ; 
the quaestorium, or paymasters’ 
quarters ; the augurah, where the 
auspices were taken. The light- 
armed auxiliary forces were quar- 


tered in tront. In the figure, hast. 
(= hastati)^ princ. (= primipes)^ 
ptlus (also called friarii) indicate 
the first, second, and third lines of 
the infantry. On both sides of the 
praetoriurn and quaestorium are 
squadrons of cavalry (turmae 
equiium). V aleiudinariwm is the 
infirmary ; veierinarkm, the hos- 
pital for horses and mules ; pn'ae- 
fecius castrorum and p. fahrum 
show the quarters of the officers 
roughly corresponding to quarter- 
master and chief engineer. The 
camp of the standing armies of im- 
perial times was virtually a fortified 
barracks. Examples are the camp 
of the praetorian guards at Rome 
and that of the 3rd legion at Lam- 
baesa in Africa, of which many 
traces remain. 

British troops engaged on puni- 
tive expeditions, as in certain 
colonial w'ars, formed a perimeter 
camp, the sleeping accommoda- 
tion being surrounded by a parapet. 


If horse or pack transport was used, 
the wagons were formed into a 
square, axle to axle, with the shafts 
pointing outwards. The loads were 
taken off the animals and built up 
into a defensive perimeter. 

In the N. Africa campaigns of 
the Second Great War, the desert 
armies camped in laager. “VYhen an 
armoured formation laagered, the 
fighting vehicles were drawn up in 
parallel columns with their “ soft- 
skinned” transport and troop- 
carriers parked inside the lines. 
Tanks on the flanking columns had 
their guns swung outwards to meet 
any sudden night attack, and the 
rear of the laager was protected 
by a line of anti-tank guns. While 
in laager, the fighting vehicles 
were replenished with fuel and 
ammunition. 

An entrenched camp is an 
improvised fortress set up by 
troops awaiting reinforcements or 
a favourable turn in a campaign. 
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Camp. Plan o! the camp at Novaesinm (Nenss), a typical example ot a Roman 

military camp in the 1st century A.D. 
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A typical example \cas that 
eHtablished for the defence of 
Tobruk in 1941, where the peri- 
meter was strongly fortified with 
maehine-giin posts and surrounded 
on the landward side with barbed 
nire and minefields. 

During the Second Great War, 
vast camps were set up through- 
out Great Britain and N. Ireland 
to accommodate British and U.S. 
troops. Most of these camps con- 
sisted of hutments, and were, in 
effect, small townships, having 
their ow'n water supply, lighting 
and power plants, concrete roads, 
and underground drainage sys- 
tems. They were provided with 
air raid shelters and elaborately 
camouflaged to prevent detection 
from the air. Early in 1944 scores 
of new camps were established in 
southern England to accommodate 
the troops assembling for the 
invasion of Europe. In the R.A.E. 
the term camp was generally 
applied to temporary airfields as 
distinct from peace-time aero- 
dromes, which are called stations. 
See Bivouac ; Camping ; Con- 
centration Camp ; Holiday Camp ; 
Internment Camp. 

Campagna Romana. Low- 
lying region surrounding Rome. 
Mostly an undulating plain, flat 
and marshy, by the Mediteri'anean, 
it rises on the N.E. to the Sabine 
Hills, and on the S.E. to the Alban 
Hills, with their crater lakes. 
Though not unhealthy in Roman 
times, when it bore miinorous 
towns and villas, it became mal- 
arious ownng to the arrival at 
some moment of the anopheles 
mosquito. Of many attempts to 
improve soil and climate by 
drainage and afforestation, those 
from c. 1925 onwards achieved 
some success. The soil, composed 
chiefly of tufa, with lava and 
peperino, has not been steadily 
cultivated over long periods in the 
past. Horses, cattle, bufflalocs, 
sheep, and goats are pastured ; 
hides, wool, cheese, and wine are 
produced- The inundations of 
the Tiber, the fumes from the 
sodden soil, and mosquitoes have 
(mmploted the ruin begun by the 
Goths, Vandals, Lombards, Nor- 
mans, and Saracens, who des- 
stroyed the former towuis and 
do-populated the district. 

Campaign (late Lat. cavvpania, 
open country). Connected group 
of military operations which ter- 
minate in a decisive result. 
When hostilities w'ere protraetetl 
in a single theatre of war, (lam- 
paigns tended to become f)unc- 
tiiated by the seasons ; when 
severe cold or heavy rains set in 


armies went into winter (piarters. 
There were exceptions to this 
practice, e.g. the winter campaign 
in the Crimean war, 1854-55. 

During the First Great War 
weather had less effect upon 
military operations, though major 
offensives were seldom launched 
before the spring ; and cam- 
paigns general ly referred to the 
territorial aspect of the fighting, 
e.g. E. African, German S.W. 
African, Mesopotamian, Egyptian, 
Palestine, Salonika, and Serbian 
campaigns. ''idie campaigns of 
the Second Great War were 
punctuated oven loss by weather. 
The Russian campaigns were fre- 
({ucntly fought in tlie depth of 
vA'inter. 9dre campaigns on N. 
Africa and Italy, Malaya, Burma, 
Germany, and the Pacific Islands, 
were fought in all kinds of weatlnn*. 

Campaign Stars. Series of 
stars aw’arded by the British 
government for servkai in the 

Second Great 
\N a, r . E i g h t 
separate s tars 
w 0 V 0 issued : 
1939-45 Star, 
Africa Star, Aii* 
Crew Europe 
Star, Atlantic 
Star, Burma 
Star, PraiK^e 
a n d Germany 
Star, Italy Star, 
Pacific Star. 
T h 0 1 939- 45 

Star, originally 1939-43 Star, 
was authorised in dune, 1943, 
and was awarded to person lud of 
the navy, army, air fore(\ atid 
merchant navy with six months’ 
operational service against the 
enemy, or who had taker) pai't in 
certain overseas opei'ations of 
more limited dui’ation. The i-ih- 
1)011 consists of equal vertical 
stripes of red, navy blue, and R.A.IC 
blue, symbolising the three ser- 
vices. The awai'd was exttmded 
in May, 1945, to cover operaHons 
up to that date, and is usually 
worn in conjunction with Hpe(dfi(^ 
campaign stars. A clasp to the 
star was awarded to air cnnvs 
jiarticipating in the battle of 
Britain, 1949. 

The eight stars are identical 
in design, being six -pointed, with 
the royal ci])her suri’ounded by a 
band and sui’mountcd by a crown. 
The star bears on the band the 
title of the n})})ropi‘iate cam})aign. 
3’liey wore made by the Royal 
Mint, and the fii'st were strindc in 
March, ]94t). d’hc rna-ximnm 
number of star's that may be held 
by one recipient is five, Two 
or more stai's are worn from the 






ciMitre of the chest leftward : 
1939-45; Atlantic; Air Crew 
Eni’ope ; Africa ; Pacific ; Burma: 
Italy ; France and Germany. 

Campanella, Tommaso (1568- 
1639). Italian ])hilosopher. Bornat 
Stilo in Calabria., 8ept. 5, 1568, 
he entei'ed the 
I) 0 m i n i c a. n 
oi'dci', studied 
at Romo and 
Padua, and led 
a vvancUn'ing 
life till 1598, 
when he was 
arrested by 

the Spanish Tommaso Campan- 
g o V e r n m e n t ella, Italian 

and kept in pri- philosopher 

son for twenty-seven years. Re- 
leased through the intervention of 
Pope Urban VIH, he took refuge 
in Frances and obtained a pension 
from IHc.ludieu. He endeavoured 
to prove the existence of God 

from our idea of Him. The idea 
of an infinite' being cannot 
proceed from Unite beings like 

oursedvevs, hut only from the 
infinite heung Himself, who must 
therefore) exist. While in prison, 
(tampa,nedla wreite Civitas Solis 
(city oF the) sun), deserihing a 
moelel state) similar to Plato’s 
Republic. He dieel at Paris, 
May 21, 1639. 

Campania. Region of S.W. 
Italy. It eiomprises the provinces 
of Avellino, Be)nevento, Caserta, 
Napk's, and Salerno. Except near 
the coa.st, it is meiuntainous ; its 
valleys, especially that of the 
Volturno I’ive'i*, are amenig the 
most fe)rtile in Europe and pro- 
el nee plenti Fully fruits and voge- 
tableis (tomatoes), hemp and 
tobaexK). Area 5,250 sq. m. Pop. 
(1951) 4,308,408. 

It has alwa.yH been, and still 
is, one) of the most densely popu- 
lated elistricts of Italy, having 709 
inhabitants to the sep m. The 
wheat, wine, anel oil of Campania 
have been celebrated from an- 
tiepiity. The Regio Felix (fertile 
district) of the Homans, it in- 
cluded many magnificent villas 
and pleasure cities, such as Bene- 
ventum, Baiae, Capua, Cumae, 
Puicoli, Neapolis (Naples), Her- 
culanoum, Pompeii, Salernum, 
Stabiae, Nola, and Gaeta. It was 
colonised by the Greeks, con- 
(|uered by the Etruseans, the 
Samnites, and the Romans. Cam- 
[)aniai is eelebraled foi’ its climate 
and its seeuery, its harbours and its 
fieople, who retain traces of their 
Osoan ancestry. 

hfighting in the region during 
the Second Great War is treated 
under Cassino ; Volturno, etc. 
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Campania. Atlantic liner be- 
longing to the Cunard company. 
Built in 1S03, she made an Atlan- 
tic crossing in record time, having 
a speed of 22 knots. She was 601 ft, 
long, 65 ft. in beam, and could take 
900 passengers. During the First 
Great War the Campania was taken 
lor naval service as a seaplane- 
carrying ship. She was sunk in the 
Firth of Forth after breaking 
from her mooring,'' during a gale 
and colliding with a battleship, 
Nov. 10, 1918. 

Another Campania, an escort 
carrier completed 1944, did gootl 
service on Russian convoys during 
the Second Groat War. 

Campanile {Dat. campana, a 
bell). Italian name for a bell 
tower, extended to similar struc- 
tures outside Italy. Campanil i 
date from the introduction of hells 
in the 7th century. The typical 
form of early speeimeiis, to judge 
from e.xisting remains in Home, 
was square, with a perfectly plain 
outline and no decoration e.xcei)t 
possibly at the top where the ht'lfry 
was placed. This pattern was pi*e 



$ 



CaiOapaiiia. Cunard liner built in 1893 and sunk, while on war service, in the 

Firth oS Forth. November 10, 1918 


served through the Middle Ages and 
the Renai.ssance, and outlasted the 
latter period. At Ravenna, how- 
ever, there are cylindrical towers 
of a date anterior to those at 
Rome, and the cylindrical cam- 
panile of S. Theodoric at Uzes 
supplies further evidence of this 
variation in form. 

The prevalent shape of the Ita- 
lian campanile of the later 8th and 



early 9th centuries was square and 
plain except for more or less im- 
portant string courses (5. 'y.). These 
are less prominent in most of the 
later Romanesque campaniii oj 
Northern Italy, and they dis 
appear almost entirely from the 
Venetian campaniii of the 13th 
century and after. Often the sides 
of the towers were not strictly 
vertical ; those, for example, of 
the campanile of S. Zeno at Verona 
have a slight entasis in accordance 
\vith the principle of perspective 
applied to the columns of the Par- 
thenon. Most are pierced with 
windows, those in the upper part 
being wider than those near the 
ground. 



Campanile. The old Campanile in the Piazza di San Marco, Venioe. It was 
' completed in 1150, but collapsed in 1002, and was rebuilt in 1911 


One of the largest medieval cam- 
paniii in the world was that in the 
Piazza di San Marco at Venice. It 
was begun about 900and completed 
about 1150. In the 1 6th century 
it was remodelled, the arcaded 
belfry being then added. It col- 
lapsed July 14, 1902, but was 
re-erected in 1911 on stronger 
foundations but according to the 
original plan. It stood 325 ft. 
high and was a mixture of early 
medieval and Renaissance work- 
manship. In beauty, Giotto Bon- 
clone’s campanile at Florence ex- 
ceeds all others extant. Begun in 
1334 under Giotto’s direction, it 
was finished about 1350 by Pisano 
and others, Giotto being then dead. 
It is square in plan, 37 ft. to a 
side and 275 ft high. It has five 
stories and is encased externally 
in black and white marble and is 
decorated with reliefs by Giotto, 
Luca della Ro bbia, and o thers. In 
niches above the reliefs are a 
number of statues of prophets and 
patriarchs. 

The famous leaning tower of 
Pisa, which was built during 1174- 
1350, has a height of 179 ft. from 
its summit to the ground. Its 
inclination from the perpendic- 
ular is more than 16 ft. and in- 
creases very slowly. Cylindrical in 
form, it is surrounded by eight 
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storeys of columns placed one over 
another. Fine campanili are to be 
seen near the cathedral at Cre- 
mona and in the Piazza dei Signori 
at Verona. There are a few cam- 
panili in Great Britain, notably at 
Chichester and Wilton. 

Canijpaiiology (Late Lat. earn- 
■pana, a bell ; Gk. logos, discussion). 
The study of bells, strictly of their 
history but commonly understood 
as the art or science of bell-ringing. 
The earliest dated English church 
swinging bell, 1296, is at Claugh- 
ton, Lancs ; one at Caversfield, 
near Bicester, Oxon, bearing no 
date, is believed to have been made 
about 1200. A pioneer in change 
ringing, which began in England in 
the 17th century, was Fabian Sted- 
man of Cambridge, who gave his 
name to the Stedman change. The 
earliest societies, e.g. the St. Ste- 
phen’s Society of Bristol, rang 
bells up and down in rounds (in 
regular order) ; the oldest ringing 
surviving body for change ringing 
is the Ancient Society of College 
Youths, founded in 1637. 

Bells are said to be rung in 
changes when the regular order of 
striking them is varied. The 
changes on four bells (rarely rung) 
are called singles. A peal consists 
of 5,000 or more non-repeated 
changes. The number of changes 
which can be rung in a peal is the 
continued product of all the nat- 
ural numbers from one to the 
number of bells used. Thus, three 
bells permit of six changes, four 
bells of 24, and eight of 40,320. 

There are many different named 
methods of ringing changes. The 
simplest peals are Grandsire on an 
odd number of bells, Plain Bob on 
an even number ; other favourite 
methods are Stedman and Treble 
Bob. Grandsire Triples is rung on 
eight bells, the changes being rung 
on the bells one to seven and the 
tenor or largest always striking in 
eighth place (“ tenor-behind ” and 
“ odd-bell ” methods). The me- 
thods in which the tenor bell 
changes, f.e. does not always strike 
in eighth place, are called “ even- 
bell ” methods. (For a record peal 
of bells, see Appleton, Berks.) 

The odd-bell methods may be 
graphically represented thus : 

On six bells Doubles '\ Grandsire 
„ eight bells Triples Doubles. 

„ ten bells Caters Oatera^ or 

„ twelve bells Cinques J cinques 

The even-bell methods thus ; 


On six bells Minor piain 

„ eight bells Major Bob Minor, 

„ ten bells Royal ' itoyal^dr 
„ twelve bells Maximus/ Maximus 

Campauulaceae. Large family 
embracing chiefly herbs and a few 


shrubs. It includes 53 genera and 
about 1,000 species, possessing 
acrid and often poisonous proper- 
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Campanulaceae. Net- ^ more 

tie leaved campanula, celled berry 

C. trachelium or capsule 

containing many minute seeds. 
The species are found in all 
regions, but are most abundant in 
temperate climates. The principal 
genera are Lobelia and Campanula. 
See Bell-flower ; Lobelia. 

Campbell. Isolated group of 
islands in the S. Pacific, situated 
in lafc. 52° 34^ S. and long. 169° 10' 
E. They are mountainous and 
wooded and cover about 95 sq. m. 
They belong to New Zealand, from 
which they are distant 145 m,, 
have several good harbours, and a 
varied flora. They were discovered 
in 1810 by Captain Hazelburgb. 

Campbell. Name of a famous 
Scottish family, the head of which 
is the duke of Argyll {q.v.). A 
Celtic word, it means, according to 
the best authorities, wry mouth. 
The surname became very general 
in Argyllshire in the W. highlands, 
and there were soon numerous 
branches of the Campbells. vSir 
Duncan Campbell of Lochow, who 
was made Lord Campbell in 1445, 
was the ancestor of the dukes of 
Argyll and the marquesses of 
Breadalhane. Other brandies are 
represented by the earls of 
Loudoun and of Cawdor. 

Campbell, John Cambbei-l, Lst 
Baron (1779-1861). British law- 
yer. He was born at Cupar, Fife, 
Sept. 15, 1779. Educated at Cupar 
and St. Andrews, where for throe 
years he studied for the ministry, 
he came to London, 1798. In 1806 
he was called to the bar. In 1830 
he was returned as Whig M.P. for 
Stafford, and in 1833 was made 
solicitor-general. Ho became attor- 
ney-general in 1834, 1835-39, and 
again in 1840-41, when bo was 
made lord chancellor of Ireland 
and raised to the peerage. In 1846 
he became chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster. In 1850 Campbell 
was made lord chief justice, and 
in 1859 attained his ambition of 
being lord chancellor, a post 
which he held until his death, June 
22, 1861. He was largely respon- 
sible for the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act of 1835, the Libel Act of 
1843, generally known as Lord 



Campbell’s Act, and much other 
legislation. He wrote Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors, 1845-47, the 
last vol., containing Brougham and 
Lyndhurst, appearing after his 
death ; and Lives of the Chief Just- 
ices of England, 1849-57. Consult 
Life, ed. M. S. Hardcastle, 1881. 

Campbell, Alexander (1788- 
1866). .b’oundcr of the sect known 
as Disciples of Christ or Campbell- 

I ites. Born in 
CO. Antrim, 
Ireland, Sept. 
i n 12, 1788, he 
NL L emigrated to 
America in 
1809. After 
some years in 
the Presbyter- 
ian and Baptist 
Q.'.Ujjrd he 

became an 
independent and itinerant prea- 
cher, chiefly in Virginia, Western 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. About 
1827 his followers formed them- 
aolvcR into a separate .society under 
the title Disciph'S of Christ, which 
at the close of the 19th century 
numbered some 600,000. Campbell 
(lied in W. Virginia, March 4, 1866. 

Campbell, Gordon (1886- 
1953). British sailor. Born Jan. 6, 
1886, ho saw active service 1914- 
17 during the First Great War, re- 
ceiving the V.G. in 1917 when 
commanding the Farnborough (Q 
5), one of the ships (see Q-ship) 
used to counteract Gorman sub- 
marines. Commanding the battle 
cruiser Tiger, 1925-27, and naval 
A.D.C. to King George V, 1928, he 
was promoted rear-admiral 1928, 
vice-admiral 1932. He was Na- 
tional M.P. for Burnley, 1931-35. 
II is books included My Mystery 
Ships, 1928 ; Number Thirteen 
(autobiography), 1932, and a life of 
James Cook, 1936. Ho died Oct. 3, 
1953. 

Campbell, (Ignathjs) Roy 
Dunnaohie (b. 1901). South 
African poet. Born at Durban, 
Oct. 2, 1901, son of a Natal sen- 
ator, ho was educated at the high 
school there and at Oxford, and 
was a good Rugby footballer. Ho 
enlisted at 15 for the First Great 
War. Attracted to Provence, he 
won prizes for bullfighting, at 
rodeos, and as a j ouster, as well as 
engaging in horse-dealing. Syip- 
pathising with fascism, he served 
in Gen, Franco’s army in the 
Spanish civil war. His poetry, 
best known in Groat Britain by 
earlier works, e.g. The Flaming Ter- 
rapin, The Wayzgoose, Adam^- 
tor, is rugged and individual in its 
use of powerful imagery and sharp 
consonants. Talking Bronco, 1946, 
was highly praised by critics. 
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Campbell, Sir Malcolm (1885- 
1948), British motorist. Born 
March 11, 1885, he was educated 

i ljHI ^jfl|l|l|| he was famous 

II ■ fQj, attacks on 

Sir Malcolm Campbell, j or)Af»fl 

British motorist 

record in his 
car Blue Bird. He and Henry 
Segrave (1890-1930) held this 
record alternately, and on Sept. 3, 
1935, Campbell became the first 
man to drive at 300 m.p.h. 
Experimenting next with motor 
boats, he set up at Coniston, Aug. 
19, 1939, a world record of 141 *74 
m.p.h. He was knighted in 1931. 

Campbell was a member of 
Lloyd’s, and motoring editor of 
the Daily Mail. In the First 
Great War he had been a pilot ; in 
the Second he was attached to the 
military police. He died Dec. 31, 
1948. Among his books are My 
30 Years of Speed, 1935 ; Romance 
of Motor Racing, 1936 ; Speed on 
Wheels, 19^9. 

His son Donald Campbell (b. 
1921) designed a turbo-jet hydro- 
plane called Bluebird with which 
on July 23, 1955, he established a 
world speed record on water of 
202*32 m.p.h. on Ullswater. On 
Nov. 16, 1955, he raised the record 
with the same boat to 216*2 m.p.h. 
on Lake Mead, Nevada, U.S.A., 
and on Oct. 19, 1956, achieved 
225*63 m.p.h. with Bluebird on 
Coniston Water, Lancs. 

Campbell, Mrs. Patrick (1865- 
1940). British actress. Beatrice 
Stella Tanner was born in London, 
Feb, 9, 1865, 
to an English 
father and an 
Italian mother. 

She studied 
music and was 
a talented 
pianist, but in 
1888 made her 


appearance on 
the professional Mrs. Patrick 

stage at Liver- _ 
pool. Her per- 

formance as The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray at the St. James’s 
Theatre, 1893, established her 
reputation as an actress of the 
front rank, She was without rival 
in the portrayal of highly strung, 
emotional women, and a long list 
of outstanding parts included 
Hedda Gabler, Lady Macbeth, 
Magda, Klektra, M61isande (in Eng- 
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lish and French). In 19 14 she created 45 ; deputy to the foreign secy, on 
the part of Eliza Doolittle in the council of foreign ministers, 
Shaw’s Pygmalion ; and appeared 1945-46 ; ambassador to Egypt, 
in The Thirteenth Chair, 1920 ; 1946-50, when he retired. 

Madame Sand, 1920 ; The Mat- Campbell,THOMAS( 1777-1844). 
riarch, 1929. In 1884 she married British poet. Bom in Glasgow, 
Patrick Campbell (who was killed July 27, 1777, the youngest son of 
during the S, African War, 1900), a Virginia merchant, he went to 
and in 1914 George Cornwallis- Glasgow grammar school and uni- 
West. Her reminiscences, My versity. He lived in Edinburgh 
Life and Some Letters, 1922, in- 1797-1800, and in 1799 published 

V Mi «i « M M A -r* « « 1 


eluded her correspondence with 
Bernard Shaw. She died in the 
U.S.A., April 9, 1940. 

Campbell, Reginald John (b. 


^ 

The Pleasures of Hope, which won 
immediate popular favour. In the 
following summer he visited various 
German cities, and settled at 


1867). British divine. Born in Altona for the winter. On the 
London, of Ulster Nonconformist alarm of war in the spring of 1801 

parents, he was he returned to England and con- 
'(iPyPB [ educated at tributed to the Morning Chronicle 
i||j*k ' ^ University Ye Mariners of England and 
I I I ) College, Not- several other poems. At this time 

' tingham, and he wrote Lochiel and Hohenlinden. 

■ jl Christ Church, After 1803 he settled in London, 

I i T ' Oxford. He and in 1805 he received a pension 

lU A I -I became a Con- of £200. 


JP? J 

i gregational In 1809 Campbell published his 
1^1 Im I I ' minister in charming narrative poem Ger- 
R. J. Campbell, 1895, and sue- trude of Wyoming, with some of 
British divine ceeded Dr. the most popular of his shorter 
Rvsseii Parker at the poems, including The Battle of the 

City Temple, London, in 1903. Baltic and Lord UUin’s Daughter. 
Four years later he published The In 1834-35 he visited Algiers, and 
New Theology, which he later described his experiences in Let- 
repudiated. In 1916 he was re- ters from the South, 1837, and in 
ceived into the Church of England. 1842 published The Pilgrim of 


R. J. Campbell, 
British divine 
Rtissell 


Vicar of Christ Church, 
Westminster, 1917-21, 
and of Holy Trinity 
Brighton, 1924, he be- 
came canon residen- 
tiary of Chichester, 
1930, and was chan- 
cellor of the cathedral, 
1936-46. His books 
include The Call of 
Christ, 1933 ; The 
Peace of God, 1936 ; 
Lives of Thomas 
Arnold and David 
Livingstone. 



Glencoe and Other 
Poems. Removing to 
Boulogne in 1843, he 
died there June 15, 
1844. He was buried 
in W estminster Abbey. 

Campbell’s poetry 
is very unequal, but 
he wrote in Pleasures 
of Hope lines that 
have become house- 
hold words ; and Ye 
Mariners of England 
and The Battle of 
the Baltic are popular 


Lives 0 1 a nomas Thomas Camphell. -Ro+ffi 

Arnold and David British poet and The Battle of 

Livingstone. the Baltic are popito 

Cambell, Sir Ronald Hugh examples of national songs. ^ 
(h. 1883). British diplomatist, prose writings, including a Life 
Born Sept, 27, 1883, he entered ofMrs. Siddons, havenot surviv^. 
the foreign office, 1907, and was CorbsuU Life and Lett^s, W. 
private secretary to Lords Oar- Beattie, 1849 ; Complete Poe'hcal 
nook, Hardinge, and Curzon, 1913- Works, ed. J. L. Robertson, 1907. 
20 ; minister to France, 1929-35 ; Campbell, William Willed 
to Yugoslavia, 1936-39; am- (1861-1918). Canadian po^. Born 
bassador to France, 1939-40 ; and at Berlin, now Kitchener, Ontano. 
to Portugal, 1940-45. June 1, 1861, 

Campbell, Sir Ronald Ian the son of a 
(b, 1890). British diplomatist, clergyman, he 

Bom June 7, 1890, he was edu- was educated 
Gated at Eton and Magdalen at Toronto 
College, Oxford. He entered the high school 
diplomatic service, 1914, and his and at 
posts included those of 2nd and bridge, Mass. 

Ist secy., Paris, 1920 -23 ; acting In 1885 he was , , 

counsellor, Washington, 1927-31 ; ordained, but | ^ j 

minister plenipotentiary, Paris, after wori^g Campbell, 

1938- 39; minister at Belgrade, in New Eng- Canadian poet 

1939- 41, and at Washington, 1941- land and as Eiuott Fry 


I 
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rector at St. Stephen, Brunswick, 
lie entered the civil service, 1891, 
and was made bibliographer of the 
Dominion Archives of Ottawa. 
His first published volume of verse, 
Lake Lyrics, appeared in 1889 : 
this was followed by Collected 
Verse, 1906, Poetical Tragedies, 
1908, and War Lyrics, 1915. He 
wrote the novels, Ian of the 
Orcades, 1906, and A Beautiful 
Rebel, 1909, He. died Jan. 1, 1918. 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir 
Henry ( 1 836-1908 ). British states- 
man. Born in Glasgow Sept. 7, 

1836, ho was 
a son of James 
Campbell, 
wholesale 
draper. His 
mother b e - 
longed to the 
B annerm an 
family, engag- 
ed in a similar 
Sir Henry Campliell- business in 

M an 0 h ester, 
and on the 
death of his uncle Henry Bamuu'- 
inan in 1872 he took the name by 
which he is known. His father was 
lord provost of Glasgow in 1840- 
43, and his only brother, James 
Alexander Campbell (1825-1908), 
was Conservative M.P. for the uni- 
versities of Glasgow and Aberdeen 
from 1880 to 1906. 

Henry was educated at Glasgow 
high school and university, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. For 
a short time in business, he soon 
turned to polities, and was 
returned as Liberal M.P. for Stir- 
ling Burghs in 1868, retaining 
this seat until his death. During 
1871-74, and again in 1880, he 
was financial secx’ctary to the War 
Office. In 1882 he became secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, and during 
1884-85 was chief secretary to the 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland. In the 
short Liberal ministry of 1886 he 
was secretary for war, and then 
another six years in opposition 
followed. In 1892 he returned to 
the War Office as secretary, and 
brought about the abolition of the 
office of commander-in-chief and 
the retirement of the duke of 
Cambridge. The Liberal govern- 
ment to which he belonged fell in 
1895 as the result of a vote of 
censure passed on him for allowing 
the stock of cordite to run low. 

Knighted in 1895, Sir Henry 
was chosen to succeed Sir Williai'n 
Harcourt as leader of the Liberal 
party in 1899, when the party was 
rent by internal divisions. At. 
first he suppoided the South 
African War, though ho did not 
hesitate to attack the diplomacy 



that preceded it, and to urge the to give a speed of 35 knots. Her 
offer of peace terms at the earhest original armament of four 4.in 
opportunity. In its later phases 
his condemnation of the “methods 
of barbarism ” employed pro- 
voked hostility from a section of 
his party. After the war he op- 


guns and 12 2 1 -in. torpedo tubes 
was reduced when she was taken 
over by the R.N. 

H.M.8. Campbeltown was the 
blockship at tlio raid on St 
posed the education proposals of Nazairc {q.v.) on March 28, 1942* 
Balfour and the tariff policy of and carried the storming’ party 
rn commando troops. She had 

her hows filled with concrete and 
was laden with explosives. Under 
Lt.-Comdr. S. H. Beattie, she ram- 
med the lock gates, was scuttled 
there, and blow up later. Her 
commander, taken prisoner during 
the raid, won the V.C. 

Campbeltown. Royal burgh 
and seaport of Argyllshire, Scot- 
land, 83 m. by 
boat S.W. of Glas- 
gow, with which 
there is also regu- 
lar air connexion. 
It is an important 
fishing centre. 
There are whisky 
distillories, a 
clothing factory, 
and net-making 


Chamberlain. 

His reward came in 1905, when 
Balfour resigned, and King Ed- 
ward sent for him to form a 
ministry. At the general election 
of -fan., 1906, the Liberals were 
returned with a large majority and 
C.-B., then confirmed as prime 
minister, at once insisted on the 
grant of self-government to the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State. 
A reduction in naval and militarN’ 
expenditure and a new education 
measure followed, and C.-B. also 
led the party against the house 
of lords preliminary to the cur- 
tailment of its powers. In spite of 
failing health he remained at his 
post until 1908 ; then on April 4 
he resigned and on April 22 died 
in Downing Street. 

Camphell-Baniicrman was iu‘i- 
ther a great statesman nor a great 
orator, yet he suee(‘eded when' 
abler men might 
have failed, ' 
because of his un- 
varying good hu- 
mour and his 
sturdy common- 
sense ; while by 
tact, gtuiiality, and 
some real wit ho 
won respect and 
popularity. Corwdt 
Life, J. A. Spender, 

19 2 3; Letters, 
ed. Lord Pentland, 

1925. 



Campbeltown arms 


a creariKuy, 
works, a.nd near by is a colliery^. 
In the main street is a Celtic cross, 
The town was called 


r- 


1375. 



Campbeltown, Argyllshire. View of the loch and har- 
bour of this Scottish fishing centre 


Campbellton. Town of New 
Brunswick, Canada. In the extroTne 
N. of Restigoiicho co., at the head 
of navigation of the Rcstigouche 
river, it is served by C.N.R. It is 
the centre of a lumber and mixed 
farming district and famous for 
salmon and trout fishing and big 
game hunting. Pop. (1951 ) 7,754. 

Caxnpbelitown. A town of 
N.S.W., Australia, 31 m. 8.W. of 
Sydney. Named in 1820 by 
Governor Macquarie after his 2ud 
wife, it is a centre for the dairy 
produce, fruit, and poultry of the 
area. Pop. (1954) 9,695. 

Campbeltown. One of the 
50 over-age destroyers transfern'd 
to the Royal Navy by the U.S.A, 
in return for AUantie. baH('s {q,v,). 
Built 1919 as the Buc-hanan, slu' 
(lisplae('(l 1,090 ions on a hiugth 
of 300 ft. and a beam of 30 ft. Her 
('ugiues developed 24,200 s.h.p. 


after the Campbells of Argyll. 
Pop. (1951) 7,169. 

Campden HiU. London tho- 
roughfan'. A winding lane, known 
now as Campden Hill Road, it leads 
from Church Street, Kensington, 
to Holland Walk. In it stood 
(Hampden House, built in 1612 by 
Baptist Hicks, Viscount Campden. 
Later ocRuipicu's were Princess 
(lat(‘r Queen) Anne, Lord Burling- 
ton, and Jjord Le(Jhmero. It was 
pulled down early in the 20th ecu- 
tui“y. There was formerly a big 
observatory on Campden Hill, the 
last to nse it b(ung 8ir G. B. Airy 
(t/.e.). G. K. Cffi'sterton was born 
on the hill in 1 874. aSVc Kensington. 

Campe, .Ioachim Heinrich 
(1 746- IS 1 8). (h'rnian lexico- 
graplu'r and w'riti'r of books for 
tlie young, one of which, based on 
I)(4oe's Robijison Crusoe, was 
very popular. Born at Deensen 
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in Brunswick, June 29, 1746, and 
educated at Halle, in 1787 he 
became minister of education in 
Brunswick, where he reor^?anizcd 
the school system, and bought an 
educational ' publishing business. 
He died Oct. 22, 1818. 

Campeche or C.^mpeaciiy. 
State of S. Mexican. It forms the 
W. pari of Yucatan peninsula, is 
bounded W. by Bay of Oampeche, 
and has an area of 19,670 sq. m. 
Composed largely of sandy plains 
with low hills, it produces cabinet 
timber, logwood (Bpan. campeche, 
from which it is named), cotton, 
rice, sugar, tobacco, wax, hides 
and cattle. Pop. (1950) 122,098. 

Campeche or Campeaohy. 
Fortified city and harbour of 
Mexico. The capital of the state 
of Campeche, it is on the Bay of 
Campeche, 90 m. by rly. S.W. of 
Merida. Formerly an important 
place, it has an old citadel, a 
cathedral, and a university. Its 
trade has declined, but it still ex- 
ports chicle, sisal, and Panama 
hats. Its harbour is insecure, and 
cannot aceommodate vessels of 
large draught. Shipbuilding is 
carried on. Founded in 1540, it 
was taken by the British in 1659, 
It was plundered by buccaneers in 
1678 and 1685. Pop. (ost.) 24,000. 

The Bay of Campeche is the 
S.W. part 'of the Gulf of Mexico, 
between Yucafan and Vera Cruz. 


Henry was not to be moved, he 
adjourned the court and returned 
to Rome. He took part in the 
diet of Augsburg in 1530, and died 
at Rome, July 25, 1539. 

Camperdown. Town of Vic- 
toria, Australia, in Hampden co., 
123 m. W.S.W. of Melbourne. It 
makes butter, cheese, and elothing, 
and has sawmills. Year by is the 
9().sq. in. salt lake Coranganiite. 
TJie neighbouring district is de- 
votefl to arable and dairy farming 
and the raising of .sheep and cattle. 
Pop. (1954) 3.207. 

Camperdown, Battle of. 
Naval engagement Oct. 11, 1797. 
between the English and the 
Dutch. 

IJimean blockaded the Dutch at 
the Texel with only the Venerable, 
Adamant, and three small vessels, 
while 95 enemy ships lay in.^ide 
the port. This blockade was a 
triumph of audacity and courage. 
Jiy confusing signals and changing 
tlag.s he made the Dutch admiral, 
J)(5 Winter, believe that a great 
beet was in the distance. In Sept, 
the Dutch gave up the idea of 
embarking troops, and Duncan 
was driven home by storms to 
Yarmouth to refit. 

On Oct. 7 De Winter’s fleet came 
out and stood along the Dutch 
coast towards the Maas. Duncan 
liastcned to sea with 16 ships of 
the line, and wont over to the 


almost unmanageable. For an 
hour the situation was extremely 
critical, hut Onslow, who had by 
this time smashed the Dutch rear, 
came to Duncan’s aid in the 
centre, where the Dutch ships 
were beaten to surrender, and the 
victory was decisive. It des- 
troyed the Dutch navy. Nine of 
the enemy ships struck, others 
fled, and most of those which 
escaped were severely damaged. 
An end was put to all hope of 
invading England. Duncan’s ser- 
vices in suppressing mutiny were 
almost as great as those he ren- 
dered at Camperdown, and he 
was able to procure the release 
of 180 mutineers by presenting 
their petition in person. 

Camphausen, Otto von (1812- 
96). Prussian statesman. Joining 
the Prussian ministry of finance, 
in 1849 he was elected to the diet 
of Prussia and in 1869 became 
finance minister for Prussia. It 
fell to his lot to deal with the 
indemnity received from France. 
An advocate of free trade princi- 
ples, he came into collision w'ith 
Bismarck on this and kindred mat- 
ters, and in 1878 resigned office. 
He died in Berlin, May 18, 1896. 

Camphene. Crystalline hydro- 
carbon with the formula CioH^g, 
fairly widely distributed in nature 
and obtainable from the oil of 
Siberian pine. C^amphene may 


Campeggio, Lorenzo (1464- 
1539). Italian cardinal and diplo- 
mat. Born at Bologna, he studied 
civil law at 

L509^hc took I 

orders and in |j|| "1 | \!j 

Julhis IX. In 

15 18. beiiiET Lorenzo Campeggio, 

,1 ^ Italian cardinal 

then a car- 
dinal, he was sent to England to 
enlist Henry VIXI in a general 
league against the Turks. He 
failed in this, but with Wolsev he 
arranged an alliance between 
England and France. 1 1 enry V 11 T 
made him bishop of Salisbury. 

At Rome, 1519-24, Oampeggio 
urged the reform of church dis- 
cipline. In 1524, made archbishop 
of Bologna, he vva.s sent a.s 
cardinal legato to Germany. In 
1528 he came to England at Wol- 
scy’s request to try the divorce suit 
of Henry VIII. His orders from 
Romo were to arrange a reconcilia- 
tion, if possible, between Henry 
and Catherine, and to avoid any 
definite decision, and finally, on 
July 23, 1529, realizing that 


Texel to get in the line of the 
Dutchrmai’s possible retreat. The 
enemy were sighted on the morn- 
ing of Oct. 11 and the signal was 
hoisted that the fleet should head 
towards them in a line of bearing, 
each ship engaging an enemy in the 
old-fashioned way. The signals 
were obscured and not well under- 
stood, and subsequent signals did 
not bring the fleet into formal 
order. The Dutch were drifting 
slowly towards the shallows and 
the wind was driving straight on 
shore in dark and rainy weather. 
J’hore was no time to be lost. 
With fine tactical insight, at about 
a ({uarter to twelve in the day., 
Duncan signalled the whole fleet 
to close the Dutch line, pass 
through its gaps, and engage to 
le(‘ward, ?.e, to pass through 
between the Dutchmen and the 
shore. It was a hold step, for the 
coast was not far distant, and a 
stubborn fight was certain. 

Vice-admiral Onslow attacked 
the Dutch rear. Duncan himself 
passed through the line, firing both 
broadsides, in the thick of the 
battle and fighting against odds. 
The Venerable, Duncan’s flagship, 
was hulled by 45 shot between 
wind and water, and became 


be made artificially by removing 
hydrogen chloride from bornyl 
chloride, or from isobornyl chlor- 
ide, by the dehydration of borneol 
and isoborneol, and by the action 
of acetic anhydride on bornyla- 
raine. Camphene yields a number 
of products on oxidation, includ- 
ing camphor. 

Camphor {Cinnarnomum cam- 
phor a). An evergreen tree of 
the family Lauraceae. A native 
of China, Japan, Formosa, and 
Cochin China, it has alternate, 
ribbed, lance-shaped leaves, and 
small greenish-white, more or less 
unisexual flowei*s without petals. 
The fruit is a small plum-hke 
berry. It was formerly distinguish- 
crd under the name of Camphora 
o£icinarum. The wood is used for 
making mothproof cabinets ; and 
crude camphor is obtained, by 
boiling pieces of the roots and 
branches and distilling the product. 

Camphor (Arabic hafur). White, 
crystalline substance prepared 
from the camphor laurel, Ginna- 
momimi camphora. All parts of 
the tree contain a volatile oil, one 
of the constituents of which is 
camphor, but it is from its wood 
that camphor is almost exclusively 
made. The tree is felled and the 
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wood, reduced to chips, is heated 
with water in a still, the camphor 
being volatilised with the water- 
vapour, and carried over to an 
earthenware vessel, where it de- 
posits as a white mass. 

The product obtained by the 
distillation process is known as 
crude camphor and is occasionally 
exported in this condition, but 
usually it is sent to the refineries 
for treatment before being placed 
on the export market. At the 
refineries the crude camphor is 
placed in vats with lime, charcoal, 
or sand, the vats are heated, and 
the camphor is collected by sub- 
limation on the lid of the vat, 
which has projecting ridges, giving 
to the refined camphor the size of 
the blocks in which it is sold. 

Originally used only as a 
medicine, camphor is less used in 
this way than formerly. Taken in 
small doses by mouth it is car- 
minative. It also produces 
expectoration by reflex irritation 
of the stomach and is commonly 
used with opium in the treatment 
of coughs. Applied externally as a 
liniment, it dilates the blood 
vessels of the skin, causing at first 
a sensation of warmth, subse- 
quently mild analgesia. Poisoning 
usually occurs in young children 
through the accidental swallowing 
of camphorated oil which consists 
of camphor dissolved in oUve oil. 
The symptoms are nausea, vomit- 
ing and colic, delirium and convul- 
sions. Most cases recover. 

Camphor is a vain able industrial 
material and is much used in the 
manufacture of plastics and smoke- 
less powders. It is made synthetic- 
ally on a considerable scale from 
the pinene of turpentine oil. 

Campidano. District of Sar- 
dinia. In the S.W. part of the 
isle, it is a fertile plain with an 
average width of 10 m. and 
stretches diagonally N.W. and S.E. 
between the gulfs of Oristano and 
Cagliari. Noted for wine, fruit, and 
cereals it was the justification for 
Sardinia’s claim to be the granary 
of ancient Rome. Its yield in 
modern times has diminished. 

Campin, Robert (1375-1444). 
Flemish painter. He lived at 
Tournai, and it is not known 
where he learnt his art. Despite 
his dissolute life and his banish- 
ment from Tournai for a year, he 
was employed by the municipal 
authorities on mural and decora- 
tive paintings. In 1428 he e.^e- 
cuted a painting in oil colours and 
gold with the figures of S, Piat, S. 
Eleutherius, and the French king, 
queen, and dauphin. He was the 
master of Roger van der Weyden 


{q.v.), many of whose supposed 
works, including the celebrated 
Virgin and Child in a Room, in 
the National Clallery, London, arc 
generally attributed to Carnpiri. 
The Marriage of the Blessed Virgin, 
in the Prado museum, Madrid, was 
also probably painted by him. He 
died April 26, 1444. 

Campinas. City of Brazil, 65 
in. N.W. of Sao Paulo city. It is 
an important rly. junction, and is 
the centre of a rich coffee and 
sugar growing district. It has 
cotton, machinery, and soap fac- 
tories, iron foundries, and tan- 
neries. Pop. (1050) 101,746. 

Campine (Flemish Kempen). 
Sandy area of Belgium. Covering 
parts of the provs. of Antwerp ancl 
Limbourg, it was formerly of much 
greater extent, a largo part having 
been put under cultivation. 

Camping. Living out of dimrs 
in tents or caravans. Under British 
law persons who camp for a 
lengthy period must observe the 
provisions relating to movable 
dwellings contained in any local 
act or bye-laws or in the Public 
Health Act, 1936, in districts 
where that act applies. A movable 
dwelling is any tent, van, or other 
conveyance whether on wheels or 
not, and any shed or similar struc- 
ture used for human habitation. 
Subject to certain exceptiions 
every person who keeps a tent or 
caravan or other movable dwelling 
on a site for more than 42 consoou- 
tive days or for more than 60 days 
in any 12 months must, unless tlxe 
site is itself licensed, obtain a 
licence from the local authority ; 
and every occupier of land wlio 
allows the land to bo used in that 
way for more than these periods 
must obtain a licence for the site 
unless each person so using the 
land has himself obtained a liconco. 
The minister of Hoixsing and Local 
Government may exempt any 
camping organization from these 
requirements. Local authorities 
may acquire and equip sites as 
holiday camps or camping sites 
under the Physical Training and 
Recreation Act, 1937, and similar 
powers are given to a local plan- 
ning authority in areas which 
contain a national park under the 
National Parks and Access to the 
Countryside Act, 1919. Under the 
Camps Act, 1939, a non-profit- 
making company, the National 
Camps Corporation, was estab- 
lished, which sot up permanent 
camps designed to hold parties of 
schoolchildren ; moat of these 
camps were let to local authorities. 

It is a trespass {q-V.) to camp 
on private land without permis- 



sion. Trespass is not, in general, 
a criminal offence, but it is a crim- 
inal offence to camp on a common. 

Campion. Common name for 
several plants belonging to genera 
of the family Caryophyllaceae. 
Bladder campion, tiUeM cucu- 
bailiff, is a perennial plant in which 
the white flowers have a bladder- 
like calyx. Sea campion, S. 
maritimri, a white- flowered peren- 
nial, occurs on maritime shingle 
and clilTs. Moss campion, S. 
acaiUis, is a vsmall plant which 
forms bright green moss-like 
cushions with deep rose or whit- 
ish flowers on mountain ledges or 
screes. Red campion, Melandrium 
rubra, and white campion, M,alba, 
have unisexual flowers. Rose cam- 
pion, Lychnis coronaria, a plant 
of S. Europe, is sometimes found 
in the U.K. as a garden escape. 

Campion, Edmund (1540-81). 
English .Jesuit. Born in London, 
Jan. 25, 1540, and educated at 

Christ’s Hos- 
pital and S. 
John’s College, 
Oxford, ho re- 
ceived dea- 
con’s orders in 
the Church of 
England. On 
leaving Oxford 
ho proceeded 
to Ireland, 
returning to 
the Roman allegiance, thence to 
Douai, whore he entered the 
Society of Jesus. After teaching at 
Prague, Campion was sent to Eng- 
land in 1580 to minister to Roman 
Catholics, at that time forbidden 
to practise their religion in Eng- 
land. Campion escaped arrest for 
12 months, but ho was oap- 
turod while preaching at Lyford, 
Berks, July, 1581, charged with 
oonspiracy against the crown, im- 
prisoned in the Tower, racked, and 
executed, Dec. 1, at Tyburn. His 
personal character and bearing 
won him many sympathisers. He 
was beatified as a martyr by Pope 
Loo XIII in 1886. Consult Life, 
Evelyn Waugh, 1935. 

Campion, Thomas (c. 1567- 
1620). English physician, poet, 
musician, and masque writer. Born 
in London, educated at Cambridge, 
and at one time a member of 
Gray’s Inn, he afterwards practised 
as a physician. He was held in high 
esteem as an authority on music 
by his contemporaries. The words 
and music of his English aits are 
full of charm, and the lines begin- 
ning Rose-cheeked Laura, Come, 
make up one of the few perfectly 
successful rhymeless lyrics in the 
language. Campion’s plea for 
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unrhymed classical metres in his 
Observations in the Art of English 
Poesy, 1602, provoked Samuel 
Daniel’s Defence of Ryme, 1603. 
Campion, who died in London, was 
buried at S. Dunstan-in-the-West. 

Campi Raudii (Lat., Raudian 
Fields). Plain in N. Italy, near 
Vercelli, Piedmont, scene of the 
great victory, 101 B.C., of Marius 
and Catuliis over the Cimbri and 
other barbarian invaders of Italy. 

Camp Meeting. Name given 
to open-air religious gatherings, 
such as the revivalist assemblies, 
lasting several days, of the Metho- 
dist churches in the U.S.A. The 
first of these seems to have been 
held in ICentucky in 1799. They 
were introduced into England 
early in the 19th century, when, 
refused sanction by the Wesleyan 
conference, their adherents formed 
the denomination known as Primi- 
tive Methodi.sts. In the U.S.A. 
camp meetings have assumed a 
secular and educational character. 

Campobasso. Southernmost 
prov. of the region of Abmzzi e 
Molise, Italy. It slopes from an 
elevation of over 6,090 ft. N.E. to 
the Adriatic. In the uplands cattle- 
rearing is the chief industry ; else- 
where cereals, the vino, olives, and 
hemp are grown. Area 1,700 sq. ni. 
Its capital, also Campohasso, lies 
at a height of 2,131 ft. Cutlery is 
its best known industry. Pop. 
(1951) city, 27,981 ; prov., 391,284. 

Campobello. An i.sland of New 
Brunswick, Canada. It lies in the 
Bay of Fundy, at the entrance to 
Passamaquodcly Bay. Homo 9 m. 
long, it is well wooded. Among its 
many summer visitors was the 
XJ.S. president F. D. Roosevelt 
who had a family homo hero. 

Campo Formio, Treaty of. 
Signed between the X^rench Repub- 
lic, represented by Bonaparte, and 
the Austrians, October 17, 1797, at 
Campo Formio, a village in Italy, 
a few miles from Udine. Austria 
gave up the Austrian Netherlands 
to France and Milan and Modena 
to the new Cisalpine republic ; 
Venice was divided ; Austria re- 
ceived Dalmatia, Istria, and other 
lands, Franco the lonip islands. 
Secret articles provided that 
Austria should if possible obtain 
for France that part of Germany 
on the left bank of the Rhine, 
securing in return vSalzburg and a 
small part of Bavaria. 

Campoli, Alfredo (b. 1906). 
Italian violinist. He was born in 
Rome, Oct. 20, 1906, and received 
his early training from his father, 
who was professor of the violin at 
the Accac emia di Santa Cecilia in 
Rome. In 1911 he came to London 


and began giving recitals at the 
age of 10. In 1919 he won a gold 
medal for his playing of the 
Mendelssohn concerto at the Lon- 
don Musical Festival. About 1930 
he formed a small orchestra of his 
own which became famous for its 
polished performances of light 
music. After the Second Great War 
he returned to classical music, and 
became one of the most sought after 
soloists in the U.K. with all the 
great concertos in his repertoire. 

Campos. Name given to the 
tropical grasslands which form the 
natural vegetation of large areas of 
the comparatively dry southern 
Brazilian highlands. The undulat- 
ing relief and the broad expanses 
of tall grasses, interrupted by 
clumps of trees, which reach the 
dimensions of woods in hollows 
or other places where water col- 
lects, make the campos park -like. 

Campos. City of Brazil, in the 
state of Rio de Janeiro. On the 
Parahyba river, 37 m. S.W. of Sao 
Joao Barra, it is connected by rly. 
with Rio de Janeiro, the capital. 
It trades in sugar, coffee, timber, 
and fruit, and has sugar refineries, 
distilleries, and fruit-preserving 
factories. Pop. (1950) 63,384. 

Camposanto (Ital., holy field). 
Name for a burial ground in Italy, 
sometimes remaihable for its 
cloisters, galleries, and other archi- 
tectural features. The Campo- 
santo of Pisa (seriously damaged 
in the Second Great War by fire 
following shell hits during 1944) 
is surrounded by a tall cloister of 
considerable width, built in the 
13th century, though much of the 
Gothic tracery was added two cen- 
turies later. The burial ground 


itself is said to have been filled up 
with earth from Palestine. The 
Camposanto at Genoa, about 2 m. 
E. of the tov,n, dates from 1838. 

Campulimg. A town of Ru- 
mania in Suceava region. The 
ancient capital of Wallachia and a 
^modern health resort, it has a 
13th-century cathedral, monastery, 
and many churches. Near by are 
Roman remains. Pop. (est.) 10,000. 

Campus Martixis (Lat., Mar- 
tian field). Low-lying land in 
ancient Rome between the Capito- 
line, Quirinal, and Pincian HiUs 
and the Tiber, so called from an 
altar to Mars erected on it. Under 
the Republic it lay outside the city 
and was the place of assembly of the 
army and of the comitia centuricUa. 

Camrose^ William Ewert 
Berry, 1st Viscount (1879-1954). 
British newspaper proprietor, who 
was also chairman of various large 
publishing organizations of many 
kinds. He was bom at Merthyr 
Tydfil, June 23, 1879, the second 
son of John Mathias Berry, and 
started his journalistic career in 
1893 on the Merthyr Times. He 
came to London in 1898, and was 
on the staff of several newspapers 
and periodicals before, in 1901, he 
founded The Advertising World, 
the first journal of its kind in 
Great Britain. At this time he 
took into partnership his younger 
brother Gomer Berry (later Vis- 
count Kemsley, g.i?.). Their initial 
effort in Fleet Street, based on 
a capital of £100, proved to be 
the beginning of a sequence of 
journalistic successes which even- 
tually attained to dimensions ex- 
ceeding any earlier achievements 
in the publishing world. In 1920, 
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when Lord Northcliffe foretold the 
potential futures of these two 
young men from Wales — a future 
of expanding power and national 
service — they were already on the 
road to the great successes which 
their journalistic and organizing 
genius had marked out for them. 
William as editor-in-chief of The 
Sunday Times during 1915-1936 
transformed that paper into an 
organ of national importance. 

In 1920 the brothers were the 
principal owners of Cassell and Co., 
the publishers ; the Financial 
Times ; and Kelly’s Directories, 
as well as Graphic Publications 
(Graphic, Bystander, and Daily 
Graphic). Later they bought the 
business of Iliffe and Sons, and 
made it a subsidiary of Kelly’s 
Directories. 

In 1924 they acquired from the 
Daily Mail Trust the provincial 
properties of E. Hulton and Co. at 
Manchester. Allied Newspapers 
Ltd., was formed to own these 
papers, and The Sunday Times 
was transferred to the new com- 
pany, of which Sir William Berry 
became chairman, and his brother 
Gomer Berry vice-chairman. The 
1st Lord Iliffe [q.v.) was also inter- 
ested in the company, and there- 
after in all the Berry enterprises. 
In the following years other pro- 
vincial newspapers came under the 
Berry control, including daily and 
evening papers published in Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyme, Sheffield, Middlesbrough, 
and Cardiff. 

In 1926 they added to their in- 
terests the great periodical publish- 
ing house called the Amalgamated 
Press {q.n.), then publishing more 
than one hundred widely (dreu- 
lated periodicals. 

Two years later the partners 
made their most important ven ture. 
Sir William (he had been created a 
baronet in 1921), in company with 
his brother Sir Gomer (cr. bt. 1928) 
and Sir Edward Iliffe, acquired 
The Daily Telegraph from the 
Burnham family. As with all the 
other newspapers under their con- 
trol, Sir William assumed the 
editorship-in-chief. In 1929 he 
was created Baron Cam rose, of 
Long Cross. 

In 1936 the partners decided to 
separate the control of the many 
newspapers and publishing enter- 
prises which they had brought 
together. Lord Camrose elected 
to become the sole proprietor of 
The Daily Telegraph, and to retain 
the chairmanship of the Amal- 
gamated Press and the Financial 
Times, and bought out his part- 
ners’ interests in these concerns. 



1st Viscount Camrose, British news 
paper and periodical proprietor 


He resigned the chairmanship of 
Allied Newspapers in favour of his 
brother (by now Lord Kcmsley), 
and his similar position in Kelly’s 
Directories in favour of Lord Iliffe, 
at the same time disposing to them 
of his share interests in the two 
concerns. 

When Lord Camrose fii-st took 
control of The Daily Telegraph 
its circulation was no more 
than 84,000. !8ales began to 
increase at once, and rose steadily 
until by the time of his death the 
daily circulation was over one 
million — an unprecedented achieve- 
ment for a newspaper which 
rigidly set its face against all 
suspicion of the sensational. Lord 
Camrose’s book, British News- 
papers and Their Controllers, 1947, 
provided a complete dotailecl 
record of the activities of the con- 
temporary British press. 

In 1939 Lord Camrose K<^rved for 
a time as adviser to the ministry of 
Information, and in 1941 was "ad- 
vanced to the rank of Viscount 
Camrose, of Hackwood Park. He 
died on June 15, 1954. He was 
succeeded in the title by his ehh^st 
son, the Hon. Seymour Berry (b. 
1909), who also succeeded to the 
chairmanship of The Daily 
graph ; his second son, the Hon. 
Michael Berry became 

editor-in-chief of The JIaily 9’ele- 
graph as well as chairman of the 
Amalgamated Press. 

John Seymour Berry, 2nd Vis- 
count Camrose, was born July 12, 
1909 ; was educated at Eton and 
at Christ Church, Oxford ; sat as 
Conservative M.P. for the Hitchin 
division of Herts, 1941-45; and 
saw active service in the N. Afi'iea 
and Italy campaigns of the Second 
Great War. Before his father's 
death he had been for some years 
deputy chairman of The Daily 
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Telegraph and a director of the 
Amalgamated Press. 

Camulodunum (mod. Col- 
chester). Ancient British town 
which first belonged to the Trino- 
bantes but in a.d. 10 became the 
capital of the Belgic king Cuno- 
bellinus. It was destroyed by 
Claudius in a.d. 43 and about five 
years later a Rioman veteran 
colony was founded close by the 
old British site. The colony, and 
its temple built for the worship of 
the emperor, the Divine Claudius, 
were destroyed by Boadicea 
(Boudicca) ill a.d. 62. The town 
was afterwards rebuilt and part? 
of its walls (c. A.D. 100) remain. 
The vaults of the temple are pre- 
served under the castle. 

Camus, Albert (b. 1913 ). 
French novelist and dramatist. 
Born at Mondor, Algeria, Nov. 7, 
1913, he studied philosophy, ancl 
during 1935-38 diivcted a" thea- 
ti-ieal company which gave classi- 
cal and scM’ious contemporary plays. 
In 1938 he hei^ame a journalist" at 
Algiei’s, then in Paris, and during 
the German occupation helped to 
found the pa.])er (lombat, an organ 
of ri^sistance. With ,1. P. Sartre 
(qj\) be was one of the most 
wid(dy read Fxistcmtialist writers. 
His novels include L’Eiivors ei 
I’Fndroit, 1937; Noees, 1938; 
L’Etranger, 1941 ; La Peste, 1947. 
His plays include Ijo Maleutendu 
and Caligula, both 1944. 

Camwood or Barwood. Wood 
of a tree, Uwphia nilida, family 
Leguminosae, native to West 
Africa. Hard, heavy, and dark 
red in c.olour, it was used formerly 
as a dye wood, '^rool and knife 
bandies art> made from it. Owing 
to its searidty, the wood of another 
leguminous tia'o from the same 
region, AfVitian Padauk, Ptero- 
carpouM fioi/anrii (sometimos in- 
correctly called camwood) is often 
usihI instead of camwood. 

Cana of Galilee. Village of 
PalestiiH^ the sceme of Christ’s first 
miracle (iJolm 2), and generally 
known as Cana of Galilee. The site 
is uncertain ; near Capernaum, W. 
of the Sea of CJalilcc, two villages, 
Kefr Keiina ami Kana el Jolil, 
claim to represent the ancient one, 
whiles Cornier argues in favour of 
Ain Kana, a spring near Nazareth. 

Canaan. Hebrew name for 
Palestine. It originally denoted 
only tlie coastal region and the 
Jordan valley (Num. 13, v. 20). 

Canaanites. Name applied to 
the deseauidantfl of Canaan grand- 
son of Noah (Gen. 9), and to the 
early idolatrous inhabitants of the 
land between the Jordan valley and 
the Mediterranean (Gen. 12, etc.). 
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CANADA: BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

The physical features cHamlc, animal and vessel, Me life, social organization and hislory, agricultural and 
tndustrtal resources of tins largest country tn the IJritisli ('ommonwcalth of Nations are here described 


The Dominion of Canada c*in- 
braces the whole of the continent 
of North America north of the 
IhS.A., except the IhS. territory 
of Alaska. It is bounded on the 
W. by the Pacific Ocean and 
Alaska ; on the S. by the Cnited 
Htates at the 49th parallel from the 
Pacific Ocean to the Lake of the 
Woods, and thence by an irregular 
line to the Bay of Fnndy ; on the 
E. by the Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, Davis Strait, and 
the dividing waters between Elles- 
mere Island and the Danish terri- 
toiy of Greenland; northwaid 
Canada extends to the North Pole, 
The Canada- United States bound- 
ary, undefended throughout its 
length, measures 8,986-8 m. ; the 
Canada- Alaska border, l,o30-8 m. 

Canada has an area of 3,845,774 
sq. m. (exceeded only by that of 
the U.S.S.R.), with a population 
at the census of 1951 of 14,009,429. 
It is divided into ten provinces 
and two tewritories, 5'ukon and 
the North-West Territories. 

Physical Featitrkh. Apart 
from the Arctic Archipelago N, 
of Hudson Bay, a treeless region 
of vast extent, Canada falls into 
six natural divisions : the Appa- 
lachian and Acadian regions, the 
island of Newfoundland, St. Ijaw- 
rcnce lowlands, the Canadian 
Shield, the interior plains, the 
Cordilleran region. 

1. Tile Aiipalaehian and Acad- 
ian regions include the maritime 
provinces of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island, together with the south- 
eastern portion of Quebec. Save 
for the Notre Dame Mts. of the 
Gaspd Peninsula, the elevation is 
comparatively low. It is a beauti- 
ful country of diversified char- 
acter with good orchard and farm- 
ing lands, and along the irregular 
coast fishing and shipbuilding are 
the main industries. Here are the 
winter ports of Halifax and St. 
John. The area has mineral 
deposits in great variety, and 
produces half the coal, all of the 
asbestos, and about 95 p.c. of the 
gypsum rained in all Canada. 

2. Newfoundland, larger than 
Ireland, has a deeply indented 
coast, mts. near the coast, poor 
.soil, and a great expanse of fresh 
water — almost a third of its area, 
Pishing is the chief industry. 

3. The St. Lawrence lowlands, 
the largest stretch of arable land 
in eastern Canada, comprise the 
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valley of the St. Law'rence river 
from Kingston to Quebec, and the 
peninsula of Ontario formed by the 
Great Lakes, an area of some 

35.000 sq. m. Scene of the earliest 
settlements in the country, this 
Hat and fertile plain, which runs 
inland for over 600 m. from the 
city of Quebec to Lake Huron, 
contains today the greater part of 
the population of Canada. It is 
not only an industrial area of great 
economic importance, but rich 
agriculturally owung to favourable 
climatic conditions and the fer- 
tile soil. The Niagara peninsula 
especdally is fanied for its fruit. 

4. The Canadian Shield, a geo- 
logical rather than a geographical 
division, is a formation of ancient 
hard crystalline rock overlain with 
shallow soil. It has an area of 

1.850.000 sq. m. and comprises all 
the mainland of Canada to the 
east of the interior plains, except- 
ing the Appalachian and St. 
Lawrence regions. It forms the 
core of Canada’s mineral wealth, 
and from it come 85 p.c. of the 
gold, 39 p.c. of the silver, 87 p.c. 
of the copper, and all the nickel, 
platinum, and cobalt produced in 
the dominion. It also contains 
uranium deposits. 

5. The interior plains form part 
of the great plains region of the 
North American continent which 
extends from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Arctic Ocean. In Canada 
it is interrupted by the southern 
extension of the Canadian Shield 
into the U.S.A. in the region of 
Lakes Superior and Huron. This 
separates the larger western por- 
tion, the western plain covering 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and east- 


ern Alberta, fi-om the eastern in 
southern Ontario and Quebec. 
The w'cstern plain (the prairie pro- 
per) is the granary of the domin- 
ion, and contains also the v^ast 
petroleum, gas, and coal resoiirce- 
of western Canada. 

6. The Cordilleran region fornus 
part of the great belt which expends 
from the Andes to the Yukon, and 
includes some of the richest mining 
areas on the continent. This 
mountainous belt in Canada lies 
between the western plain and the 
Pacific Ocean, and is characterised 
by three great parallel ranges — 
the Rockies, the Columbia moun- 
tain system, and the Coast Range 
— inter.spersed by valleys, heavily 
timbered forests, and plateaux. 
The boundary line between the 
provinces of British Columbia and 
Alberta follows the watershed of 
the Rocky Mts. so that, with the 
exception of the eastern slopes of 
this range, the whole system lies 
within British Columbia. The 
highest peaks are Mt. Robson, 
12,972 ft. (Rocky Mts.), Mt. Sir 
Sanford, 11,590 ft. (Columbia 
system), Mt. Waddington, 13,260 
ft. (Coast Range). Highest peak in 
Canada is Mt. Logan (19,539 ft.) 
on the Yukon- Alaska boundary. 

Lakes and Rivers. Almost 
seven p.c. of Canada’s total area 
is represented by its lakes and 
rivers. The oustanding feature is 
the Great Lakes — Superior, Michi- 
gan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario. 
Through these lakes, by canal con- 
nexions from the St. Lawrence 
river, there is water transport from 
the Atlantic to the heart of the 
continent at Port Arthur and Fort 
William. The international bound- 
ary passes through aU the lakes 
with the exception of Lake 
Michigan, which is wholly in U.S. 
territory. Lake Superior, 31,820 
sq. m., is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. Second to it is 
Lake Huron, 23,010 sq, m. Other 
large lakes are Great Bear Lake 
(11,200 sq. m.) and the Great 
Slave Lake (11,170 sq. m.) in the 
North-West Territories ; Lake 
Winnipeg (9,400 sq. m.) in Mani- 
toba ; and Lake Athabaska (2,840 
sq. m.) in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. Of the rivers, the chief 
are the St. Lawrence (1,900 m.) 
which flows into the Atlantic ; the 
Nelson (360 m.), the Saskatche- 
wan (1,205 m.), and the Churchill 
(1,000 m.) which flow into Hudson 
Bay ; the Yukon (1,924 m.) and 
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the Fraser (785 m.) which flow into a small region in southern Ontario, flsher, muskrat, skunk, and ermine 
the Pacific ; and the Mackenzie and is noted for the splendid five varieties of the Canada goose' 
(2,514 m.) which flows into the autumnal colouring of the leaves grouse, prairie chicken, white- 
Arctic Ocean. of trees and shrubs. throated sparrow, olive-backed 

Climate. The country is so There is another small zone thrush, three-toed woodpecker 
vast, the range of latitude so which is confined to a tract of land spruce grouse, and Canada jay! 
extensive, and local conditions arc in southern Ontario, and remark- Typical of the mountains in the 
so varied, that it is impossible to able for the fact that a number of west are the black boar (a timid 
speak of the climate of Canada in plants grow there which occur inoffensive beast much reduced in 
other than general terms. The nowhere else in Canada. This numbers through the value of its 
summers are warm and dry ; the Carolinian zone exhibits such fur) and the grizzly (now rare except 
winters dry and cold, with brilliant varieties as the cucumber tree, the in the national parks, where it is 
sunshine and an exhilarating tulip tree, the flowering dogwood, strictly preserved), the mountain 
atmosphere ; the springs short, the red mulberry, the American goat, and the cougar, 
and the autumns long and fine, crab-apple, and many others, in Area and PoimLATiON. The 
especially the late autumn (or fall), addition to a rich herbaceous table at the foot of the page shows 
known as the Indian summer. The vegetation and such characteristic the administrative divisions of 
most favoured climatic region is trees as the hickories (6 species), Canada with the capital, area, and 
the S.W. coast of British Columbia the oaks (10 species), black walnut, population of each. The popula- 
which, tempered by the Japan chestnut, and sycamore. The lion of Canada has been drawn 
Current, resembles that of southern prairie, though sub-divided botan- frommany sources. The two basic 
England. Lowest recorded winter ieally into three zones, has a stocks are the Preiieh and British, 
temperatures occur in Yukon. vegetation common to all throe in In all the provinces, with the ex- 
Flora and Fauna. Botanic- the grasses, woodland plants, and ception of RRd Now Bruns- 

vdly, five zones may be distin- the shrubs which grow in low wick, the bulk of the population is 
guished in Canada. There is the thickets and ooi)8es. The moun- of British origin, 

Arctic zone, extending far to the tain ranges in the west contain a A characteristic of population 
south of the Arctic Circle, with number of sub-alpino forms, but distribution since the peak immi- 
its southern limit on the west coast the richest growths are in the gration year of 1913, when 400,870 
of Hudson Bay. Jt is wholly valleys and lowlands. The vege- nrrivals* vvtu'o recorded, has been 
treeless, the most conspicuous tation in the CJoaat Rang(‘ is al- the rapid growth, due to industrial 
woody plants being dw^arf willows most sub-tropical, owing to the (hwelopmerit, of urban centres, 
and birches. The sub-Arctic zone, long growing season, high average In 1911, 54-6 p.e. of the population 
which succeeds it, is virtually temperature, and heavy rainfall, was classified as rural and 45*4 as 
identical with the northern limits and the trees, especially the cedar, urban. i5y 1941 these figures had 
of the white and red pine. Char- the Douglas fir, and the apruee, been reversed, the census showing 
acteristic of it is the abundance attain gigantic dimensions. The 45-7 ]).c. of the population as rural 
of berry shrubs such as gooseber- major part of Vancouver I. has a and 54-3 }).c. as urban; by 1951 the 
ries, currants, blueberries, rasp- typical Coast Range flora. proportions wore 38 p.c! rural, 62 

berries, yellowberries, and high- The general distribution of wild p.c. urban. In density of popula- 
bush cranberries; it is unsettled life in Canada is on well-defined lion among the provinces, Prince 
except in parts of the clay belts of lines. In the Arctic the distinc- Mdward I.h^l in 1951 with 45-07 to 
northern Quebec and Ontario. tive land mammals are the polar tlu^ sq. m., and British Columbia 
Next below the sub-Arctic bear, musk ox, barren land eari- was the lowest with a population 
comes the hardwood forest zone, bou, arctic fox, arctic hare, and of only 3-24 per sq, m, 
marked chiefly by deciduous trees lemming ; the birds are snow PBOPr^ts. In 1951, people of 
such as basswood, maple, red buntings, ptarmigan, longspurs, British descent formed 47-8 p.c. of 
maple, black ash, white ash, white snowy owls, and jer-falcoiis. In the total population of 14,009,429, 
elm, yellow birch, red oak, burr the sub-Arctic zone are deer, 'rhis proportion had fallen from 
oak, and beech. Of the conifers, wapiti, moose, and the woodland 51-9 p.c. in 1931. The proportion 
white pine, red pine, hemlock, and caribou. In the coniferous forest of inhabitants of French extrac- 
white cedar are the most import- belt, creatures include moose, fox, tion, by contrast, rose, through 
ant. This zone includes all east- beaver, otter, marten, marmot, natural increase, from 28*2 p.c. 
em Canada with the exception of lynx, wolverine, mink, porcupine, in 1931 to 30-8 p.c. in 1951. The 


CANADA: CAPITAL CITIES, AREAS. AND POPULATIONS OF ITS PROVINCES AND 

TERRITORIES 


Capital 

Land {sq. m.) 

Water 
{sq. m,) 

2'otal land and 
water {sq. m.) 

Population 
(1951 census) 

Newfoundland 

St. John’s 

147,994 

7,370 

165,364 

361,416 

Prince Edward Island 

Charlottetown 

2,184 


2,184 

98,429 

Nova Scotia 

Halifax 

20,743 

325 

21,068 

642,684 

New Brunswick 

Fredericton 

27,473 

512 

27,985 

516,697 

Quebec 

Quebec 

523,860 

71,000 

594,860 

4,055,681 

Ontario 

Toronto 

348,141 

64,441 

412,682 

4,697,542 

Manitoba 

Winnipeg 

219,723 

26,789 

246,612 

776,541 

Saskatchewan 

Regina 

220,182 

31,518 

261,700 

831,728 

Alberta 

Edmonton 

248,800 

6,485 

266,286 

939,501 

British Columbia 

Victoria 

359,279 

6,976 

366,266 

1,166,210 

Yukon (territory) 

White Horse 

206,346 

1,730 

207,076 

9,096 

North-West Territories 


1,253,438 

61,465 

1,304,903 

16,004 


Totals 


3,677,163 


268,611 


3,846,774 


14,009,429 
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I. “ The Canadian/’ a special train run by the C.P.R 
in the Rocky Mts. 2. On the Trans-Canada Highway, 
between Hearst and Geraldton, Ontario. 3.^ Canadian 
mounted policeman on patrol. 4. Highway bridge across 


the St. Lawrence river at Montreal. 5. Dog-sledge 
used in the North-West Territories for light transport. 

6. Winter sports at Mount Norquay, near Banff. 

7, The prairie and Bow River near Calgary, Alberta 


CANADA; VARIED ASPECTS OF LIFE AND LANDSCAPE IN THIS VAST LAND 

Photos 1 . 3 , Canadian Pacific Pailwav; 2, 5, National Film Board. Canada; 7 , Trans^Canada Airlines 
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German element accounted for 
4*5 p.c. of the 1951 population, 
the Ukrainian for 2-8 p.c., the 
Dutch for 1*8 p.c. There were 
important minorities of Jews, 
Italians, and Russians. Tlie 
Indiana, although comprising only 
about 1 p.c. of the total ])opula- 
tion, rose from 118,316 in 1941 to 
155,874 in 1951, the Eskimos from 
7,205 to 9,733. 

The minorities in Canada tend 
to concentrate in special areas 
and often to live in segregated 
communities. Thus the French 
element is found chiefly in Quebec, 
Ontario, and New Brunswick ; 
while most Icelandic settlers are 
found on the border of Lake 
Winnipeg, the Russians on the 
forest edge of the prairies, the 
Japanese in British Columbia, the 
Negroes in the cities of Nova 
Scotia and Ontario, and the Chinese 
in towns everywhere. Despite this, 
the various ethnic elements arc 
culturally well fused, and 99 pi.c. 
of the population speak one or 
both of the two official languages, 
English and French. 

Cities and Towns. The most 
striking feature of Canadian de- 
velopment during the first half 
of the 20th century was the growth 
of the cities in the east, and the 
rise of new ones in the west. 
Montreal, for example, which in 
1942 celebrated its tercentenary, 
quadrupled in that period and 
with a population, including its 
suburbs, of 1,395,400 in 1951 was, 
with the exception of Paris, the 
city with the^ largest French- 
speaking population in the world. 

Villages into Cities 

Vancouver, which in 1886 had 
just been carved out of the virgin 
wilderness, was in 1951 a city of 
344,833, and bid fair to become 
one of the world’s leading ports. 
Other cities, such as Edmonton, 
Alta. (159,631), Regina, Sask. 
(71,319), Saskatoon, Sask. (53,268), 
Moose Jaw, Sask. (24,355), Sud- 
bury, Ont. (42,410), Timmins, 
Ont. (27,743), and Shawinigan 
Falls, Que. (26,903), were simply 
villages in 1900. The founding of 
these cities, with many other pros- 
perous towns and communities, was 
due to railway development follow- 
ing the encouragement given to 
immigration by the free land 
grants policy inaugurated at the 
beginning of the 20th century. 
After the Second Great War in- 
dustrialisation led to the vapid 
expansion of western cities : the 
population of Edmonton, for 
example, , increased by 70 p.c. 
during 1941-51. 


Other principal cities of Canada 
are : Toronto, Ont. (675,754), 

Winnipeg, Man. (235,910), Hamil- 
ton, Ont. (208,231), Ottawa, Ont. 
(202,045), Quebec, Que. (161,016), 
Windsor, Ont. (120,049), Calgary, 
Alta. (129,060), London, Ont. 
(95,343). Halifax, N.S. (85,589), 
St. John’s, Newfoundland (52,873). 
St. John, N.B. (50,779), and Victo- 
ria, B.C. (51,333). Ottawa is the 
capital city and seat of government. 

Communications. Nowhere 
have railways exercised a more 
potent influence on national 
growth and expansion than in 
Canada. Indeed, the development 
of the country may be said to date 
from the completion of the trans- 
continental system of the Canadian 
Pacific rly. in 1885. This greah 
undertaking not only opened U]) 
the Canadian middle west ; in 
piercing the barrier of the Rocky 
Mts. and linking the Atlantic with 
the Pacific, it gave a unity to th(‘ 
country. Until its completion, 
the chief systems operating in 
Canada were the Intercolonial rly. 
in the Maritime Provinces, and the 
Grand Trunk rly. in Ontario jind 
Quebec. These, together with tlu^ 
later systems of the Canadia)\ 
Northern rly. and the Gi’and 
Trunk Pacific, were merged in the 
govt. -owned Canadian National 
rlys. {q.v.). 

Of the 58,760 m. in operation 
in 1955, the federal gevt. operated 
over half. The principal private 
system is the Canadian Pacific 
riy. with 16,578 m. 

In most cities, the electric street 
railways have been replaced by 
buses. There has been a de.creasi^ 
in the use of urban transit systems, 
owing to the increased number of 
private vehicles in use. In 1956, 
Toronto had Canada’s only under- 
ground railway. 

St. Lawrence Waterway 

The St. Lawrence waterway, 
connecting the Great Lakes with 
the Atlantic, is the w'orld’H greatest 
inland navigation system. Ft 
enables ships to penetrate over 
2,000 m. to the western end of 
Lake Superior. Widening and 
deepening projects are in view to 
enable large sea-going vessels to 
ply the Great Lakes. The other 
canal systems are not important. 

Principal harbours of Clanada 
are Halifax, St. dohn, Quebec, 
Three. Rivers, and Montreal in the 
east ; Churchill on H udson Bay ; 
\hmcouvev, Victoria, a,nd Prin(*e 
Rupert in the west. 

In 1954, approx, one in four 
persons was registered in Canada 
as owning a motor vehicle, the 


total registration being 3,644,589. 
The extent of motor traffic has 
made the construction of roads 
and scenic highways one of the 
chief items of expenditure by the 
provinces. The milage in * 1953 
was 191,000 miles of surfaced 
roads, and more than 320,000 
miles of earth roads. 

Trans-Canada Highway enables 
motorists to traverse the dominion 
from the Atla,ntic to the Pacific. 
The N.W. Highwa.y system (the 
(’anadiaii sections of the Alaska 
Higliway built as a war measure 
by the U.S.A. in 1942) extends 
for 1,250 miles from Fort 8t. John 
to the bord(‘.r of Alaska. 

(fivil aviation is of increasing 
importance in such a vast country 
both for int(M‘-city c-ommunication 
and for transf)ort of passengers and 
freight to otherwise', inaccessible 
areas. Air services are grouped 
into two classes : non-scheduled 
and schednh'd. Over 160 operators 
[irovide non-seheduled services 
whi(‘h include not only transport 
but aerial ])hot<>graphy and pest 
and fire control. The development 
of thi^ North would have been 
impossible without these services. 

Scheduled Air Routes 

Scheduled services are provided 
by Trans-Canada Air Lines and 
(Canadian Pacifi(i Air Linos, as- 
sisted by four small independent 
liiK^s. T.UA., a govt.-owned cor- 
poration, connects most major 
Canadian cities from Newfound- 
laud to British ( Columbia, as well as 
providing overseas connexions 
with 10 (countries. C. P. A. ’s domes- 
tic ojKwations ar(^ (‘hietly in the 
north and the west ; it also operates 
a number of ovcrHinis routes con- 
necting Canada with Mexico, Bern, 
the Bar East, and Europe. 

BccauH(^ of the great distances, 
the number of ])rivate aircraft in 
Canada is increasing. Most of the 
1,203 whi(‘h wore registered in 
1 954 wore owned by ranchers, farm- 
ers, oil men, and commercial firms 
Helicopters arc becoming th( 

new ])a(‘k horses ” of Canada. 
Canada has more than 400 landing 
areas and more than 2,500 civil 
aircraft. 

The Canadian telegraph sys- 
tems arc composed of linos owned 
by th(^ federal govt, and by 
ehartereil railway and telegraph 
(‘ompanies. They are operated 
under great climatic and geo- 
graphh'alditficulties. Sixteen trans- 
oceani(‘ cables have termini in 
Canada — 14 of them on the Atlan- 
tic coast and two on the Pacific. 
One govt. -owned and two ))rivatc 
eompanies operate cable and 



I. Log jam on the Montreal river, a. Wood pulp near Glamis, Saskatchewan. 5. Taking on a cargo 

and paper faetory on the Powell river, B.C. 3. Ship- of wheat from giant elevato^rs at Port Arthur. 6. 

shaw hydro-cloctric station on the Saguenay river ; it Apple farm in the South Thompson Valley, near 

has a capacity of 300,000 h.p. 4. Harvesting wheat Kamloops, B.C. 7. Netting salmon in British Columbia 

CANADA : GLIMPSES OF THE DOMINION'S AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES 

Photos, I, Canadim Vacific Railway; 2, 4, 5, 6, and 7, National Film Board, Canada; 3, Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Lid 
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radio systems connecting Canada 
with the U.K., U.S.A., Bermuda, 
Australia, New Zealand, St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, and the Azores. 
Canada has some 3,000 separate 
telephone systems. More than 
2,000 of these are cooperative 
telephone companies operating in 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Nova 
Scotia. There are ^ three large 
provincial systems in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta ; three 
smaller ones in Ontario, Quebec, 
and New Brunswick ; 22 munici- 
pally operated, of which the largest 
are in the cities of Edmonton, Fort 
William, and Port Arthur; and 
one large company, the Bell Tele- 
phone CO., whose telephones in 
Quebec and Ontario constitute 58 
p.c. of all those in Canada. 

Broadcasting is controlled by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, a body similar to the 
B.B.C. Through three networks — 
Trans Canada, Dominion, and 
French — it regulates some 120 
commercial stations as well as 
more than 50 of its own. The 
“ Voice of Canada ” broadcasts in 
16 languages on the strongest 
signal received in Europe from 
North America. ToloviHion cover- 
age is rapidly increasing ; by 1954 
there were 7 C.B.C. and 14 private 
stations. 

Ageioultur®. Although Can- 
ada is now among the leading 
manufacturing countries ^ of the 
world, agriculture, which includes 
stock raising and horticulture, 
remains the most important single 
primary industry of the Canadian 
people. It is fostered by depart- 
ments of agriculture in every prov- 
ince ; it is supported by a farm 
loan board which gives financial 
assistance in imjDtoving land and 
stock ; and it is tutored by a 
dominion-wide experimental farm 
service. It was by the cereals 
division of this service that the 
Huron, Marquis, and Prelude var- 
ieties of rust-resisting and early- 
ripening wheat wore produced — 
varieties which have had the effect 
of extending the wheat belt hun- 
dreds of miles farther north. 

Chief Cereal Crops 

Wheat is the most important 
single crop. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta are the leading wheat 
provinces : of the 494,000,000 

bushels produced in Canada in 1956 
from 21,500,000 acres, they pro- 
duced 298 million and 133 million. 
The chief field crops other than 
wheat are oats, barley, rye, hay, 
clover, peas, beans, beets, flaxseed, 
and potatoes which are grown in all 
the provinces. 


Mixed animal and arable farm- 
ing is general everywhere, and 
hogs, poultry, and sheep are reared 
in great numbers. Cattle raising is 
confined chiefly to Alberta and a 
part of British Columbia. Dairying 
is general, but the principal cen- 
tres of cheese production are in 
Ontario and Quebec, which are 
also large producers of honej% 
maple S5rrup, and tobacco. Apples 
are exported in large quantities 
from British Columbia, in smaller 
quantities from Ontario and Nova 
Scotia. Canadian farming is highly 
mechanised. 

Basic Resources. Canada is 
immensely rich in natural re- 
sources. Apart from agricultural 
land (estimated at 440,951,000 
acres), the main sources of natural 
wealth are the forests, fisheries, 
mines, and water power. The pro- 
ducts of the forests yield the largest 
amount of foreign exchange of any 
industrial group. The chief areas 
are the great fir forest of the 
Rocky Mts. and the Pacific coast ; 
the northern coniferous forest 
stretching from north of the Great 
Lakes to Ijabrador ; and the deci- 
duous hardwood forest extending 
from Lake Huron through south- 
ern Ontario and Quebec to New 
Brunswick and the Atlantic coast. 
The total forested area is estimated 
at 1,320,321 sq. m., of which 60 
p.c. is productive. 

Fisheries of Canada 

The fisheries were the first of 
Canada’s resources to be exploited 
by Europeans, the cod-banks south 
of Newfoundland and east of 
Nova Scotia attracting fishermen 
long before the discovery of 
North America. These fishing 
grounds alone extend along a coast- 
line of more than 5,000 m. Other 
fishing grounds are the inshore 
expanses of the St. Liawrence, the 
Great Lakes and other inland 
waters, Hudson Bay, and the 
7,000-m. littoral of British Colum- 
bia, with its salmon fisheries, and 
the great halibut fishing grounds 
of the N. Pacific. Estimated value 
of production for 1951 was 
$204,894,000, the highest on 
record. To this total British Col- 
umbia contributed approximately 

60 p*o., Nova Scotia 23 p.c., New 
Brunswick 12 p.c. 

Canada is one of the outstanding 
mineral-producing countries of the 
world. The greater part of the 
production comes from the Pre- 
cambrian area or Canadian Shield, 
and the Cordilleran region of 
British Columbia, Crude petrol- 
eum, from the western prairies, 
leads all other minerals in value of 


production : in 1954, $244,000,000. 
Gold is decreasing in relative im- 
portance. The other chief minerals 
are copper, iron, lead, nickel, zinc, 
silver, the platinum group, uran- 
ium, asbestos, and coal. 

Coal, found in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Alberta, and British 
Columbia, is mined in decreasing 
quantities. Expansion continues 
of iron-ore worldng in N.W. On- 
tario and Quebec-Labrador. The 
Sudbury, Ontario, area produces 
48 p.c. of Canada’s copper as well 
as aU of the nickel which represents 
90 p.c. of the world’s production. 
Canada is the world’s leading pro- 
ducer of the platinum group of 
metals, by-products of nickel 
refining. The asbestos mines of S. 
Quebec are the world’s leading 
source of supply ; common salt 
comes from S.W. Ontario and 
from the mine at Malagash, N.S., 
and gypsum from Hants, Inver- 
ness, and Victoria counties in Nova 
Scotia. The uranium deposits of N. 
Saskatchew'an and the North-West 
Territories make Canada a leader 
in the use of atomic energy. 

The fur trade, once the most 
rewarding industry in Canadian 
economy, has become of relatively 
minor importance. There are some 
2,500 fur farms throughout the 
country, the majority in the 
■prairie pro'vinces, British Colum- 
bia, and Ontario, raising chiefly 
fox, chinchilla, and mink. 

Development of hydro-electric 
power from Canada’s widely dis- 
tributed waterways has been -the 
mainspring of industrial expansion 
and has brought to the greater part 
of the population the amenities of 
electric lighting and other ser- 
vices, public power commissions 
for the distribution of which are 
established in New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
British Columbia. 

Growth ol Industry 
Manufactures. Nearly one- 
third of the national income comes 
from manufacturing, in which one 
out of every four working Cana- 
dians is employed. Industry is no 
longer wholly dependent on the 
processing of Canada’s o'wn natural 
resources. There has been a con- 
sistent growth in secondary manu- 
facturing. The leading industries 
are : non-ferrous metal smelting 
and refining, pulp and paper- 
making, meat packing, motor car 
manufacture, flour and feed milling , 
butter and cheese making, saw- 
mflling, the production of petrol- 
eum and its by-products, electrical 
equipment, railway rolling stock, 
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bread and other bakery goods, 
rubber articles (including foot- 
wear), primary iron and steel, 
cotton yarn and cloth, printing 
and publishing, chemicals, shijj- 
biiilding, and the manufacture of 
aircraft. 

Each province has its own 
characteristic industries. In 
F^rinoe Edward Island butter 
and cheese making, fish curing, and 
fish packing arc predominant. 
Nova Scotia, renowned for its 
coalmines, works the high- 
grade iron-ore of Newfoundland, 
easily accessible by sea, and has 
petroleum refineries. The forests 
of New Brunswick add pulp and 
paper and sawmilling industries 
to this province’s fish packing. 
Quebec makes textiles, clothing, 
boots and shoes, etc., for its own 
large population, while the 
making of pulp and paper from its 
forests and the smelting of non- 
ferrous metals from its mines 
make it the second largest manu- 
facturing province of the dominion. 
The premier position is held by 
Ontario, whose manufacture of 
motor cars and agricultural im- 
plements is assisted by access to 
the iron ore of Minnesota and 
N.W. Ontario and the coal of 
Pennsjdvania. In the prairie 
provinces, meat packing, butter 
and cheese making, flour and 
feed milling, processes connected 
with petroleum refining, are the 
chief industrial activities. In 
British Columbia, the third most 
important manufacturing prov- 
ince of the dominion, conversion 
of its immense timber resources 
at the sawmills and the pulp 
mills, and curing and packing based 
on its estuarine salmon fisheries, 
provide the leading items in a 
long and diverse list of industries. 

Religion. There is no state 
church in Canada, but in the 
province of Quebec, the R.C. 
church enjoys certain rights under 
the Quebec Act passed by the 
British parliament in 1774. Chief 
religious denominations are : R.C. 
(43 p.c.) ; Anglican (14*7 p.c.) ; 
United Church of Canada, formed 
in 1925 by a union of the Con- 
gregational, Methodist, and Pres- 
byterian churches in Canada 
(20-5 p.c.). 

Education. Education in Can- 
ada is under the control of the 
provinces. Each has its own 
system of public elementary and 
secondary education, financed by 
local sqjiool authorities assisted 
by provincial grants. In all, 
there are some 33,000 schools main- 
tained at an annual cost of 
$454,139,000. Canada has very 


few illiterates. All the provinces, 
except Prince Edward Island, 
have their own universities. Chief 
universities are : Alberta (Ed- 
monton, Alta.) ; British Columbia. 
(Vancouver, B.C.) ; Manitobri 
(Winnipeg, Man.) ; New Bruns- 
wick (Fredericton, N.B.) ; Dal- 
housie (Halifax, N.S.) ; Acadia 
(Wolfville, N.8.) ; Laval (Quebec, 
Que.) & McGill (Montreal, Quo.) ; 
Universite de Montreal (Montreal, 
Que.) ; Toronto (Toronto, Out.) ; 
Queen’s (Kingston, Ont.) ; Mc- 
Master (Hamilton, Ont.) ; Sas- 
katchewan (Saskatoon, Sask.) ; 
Western Ontario (London, Ont.) ; 
Memorial (St. John’s, Nfld). The 
Royal Military College is at King- 
ston, Ont. ; and Osgoode Hall 
(Toronto) is a law school. 

Public Libraries 

Some 1,600 public libraries 
house 7,500,000 volumes. Every 
province ha^ its imiseums and 
galleries. The National Gallery 
of Canada, at Ottawa, eoiifains 
the national art collections; the 
National Museum of Canada in 
the same city exhibits collection.s 
illustrating the natural history of 
the dominion ; Laval llniversity, 
Quebec, houses the Legarc <‘oI1(h*- 
tion of European art, and the 
Royal Ontario Museum at Toronto 
has a rich ethnological collection. 

Art, Literature, Soiencje. 
The earliest .stirrings of a jiiirely 
Canadian art were marked in 
w'ood carving and in distinctively 
French-Canadian architecture of 
the St. Lawrence valley. Early 
painters, of whom the most im- 
portant were Cornelius Kriegbolf 
(1812-72) and Paul Kano (1810- 
71), recorded the country’s Ixaiuty 
and routine life in Brneghcl-lik(‘ 
detail. Not until J. W. Morric^e 
(1815-1924), M. Cullen (18(56- 
1934), and M. A. de F. SuKor-(!ot(‘ 
(1868-1937) explored Impression- 
ism was a significantly new ap- 
proach developed. Out of these 
explorations grew the Group of 
Seven — Lawren Norris, A. Y. 
Jackson, Arthur Lismer, Franklin 
Carmichael, Frank Johnston, J. E. 
H. MacDonald, F. H. Varley — who 
gave a new direction and purpose 
to Canadian art, based on the use 
of vivid colours in an impression- 
istic technique. These men and 
the brilliant Tom Thomson 
(1877-1917) gave Canadian art 
its distinctive character — the 
strongly coloured landscapes of 
the North. In the 1930s the 
Group dissolved. It left no 
successor — simply a number of 
individual styles. Public interest 
in art is growing and most large 


cities ha ve art galleries and schools 
of art. 

National consciousness in Cana- 
dian literature developed slowly 
owing to sjiarsenoss of population 
and overwhelming American infiu- 
ences. Literature of a regional 
character resulted. Tbemaritimes 
have been dtsscribed by T. C. 
Haliburtoii (1797-1865), the first 
name in(Vinadianliteratnre,“Lucy 
Montgomery”, Chas.0. 1). Roberts, 
Hugh Mai'Lennan ; Ontario by 
many, including Stcqihen Leacock, 
Mazo lie la Roche, and Morley 
Callaghan ; the ])rairie provinces 
by “ Ralph (V)uuor ” and W. 0. 
Mitchell ; British Columbia by 
Frederick Niven and R. A. Hood ; 
(»)uel)ec by Louis Hemon, Albert 
Longcaii, Louis FriiLette, Gabrielle 
Roy, and Roger Lemclin ; Indian 
lifi^ by the Indian princess, 
Pauline Johnson (1860-1913). Pre- 
confederation ])()etry is dominated 
by Charles Heavysage (1816-76) 
and Charles Sangster (1822-93). 
After 1867, C. G. I). Roberts (1860 
-1943), Bli.ss ('arman (1861-1929), 
Arehibald Lainpman (1861-99), 
and Duiu'an Campbell Heott 
(1862- 1947) are the major figures. 
W. H. Drummond (1851-1907), 
Robert Servii'e (b. 1874), and T. 
Maelnn(‘s wrote pojiular [)Oetry 
with man in the raw ” as their 
theme. After the First Great War 
E. J. Pratt was th(‘ central figure, 
oIIh'I’ poets of note arc A. Klein, 
R. Findi, P. R. Heott, A. J. M. 
Hmith, E. Hi racy, Dorothy Live- 
say, and W. Macdonald. 

Scientific Research 

Scientifie ri^search in (Vinada is 
coordinated through the National 
Research Council, established by 
the federal govt, in 1924 for the 
[uirpose of fostering and stimu- 
lating seientifie and industrial re- 
search throughout the country, 
and sini'c that date all the pro- 
viniies anil many largo firms have 
set up their own research organiza- 
tions. The council not only 
carries on its own activities 
through the National Research 
Laboratories, Ottawa, but sup- 
ports researclies in the laboratories 
of nnmerouH other institutions 
across Canada. With the object 
of building up a body of scientific- 
ally truinod workers, the council 
annually awards over 300 research 
grants and sMiolarships and has 
thus succeeded in making various 
Canadian universities, and espec- 
ially the smaller institutions, 
active and permanent centres of 
research. 

Music and Drama. A marked 
feature of cultural life throughout 
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Canada is the interest taken in 
music and the drama. There are 
innumerable choirs, many of a 
very high standard. More than 
12 cities have symphony orches- 
tras. Musical organizations en- 
sure that the public, in larger 
cities, is offered a wide range of 
concerts. There are many annual 
music festivals and musical edu- 
cation is emphasised in the schools. 
Composers like Healey Willan, 
Colin MePhee, Pierre Merciire, 
Alexander Brott, and Francois 
Morel are internationally recog- 
nized. A lively jmblic interest in 
ballet led to the establishment of 
professional companies. There is 
a college of organists at Toronto, 
and conservatoires at many of the 
universities. Dramatic societies, 
little theatres, drama leagues and 
associations are everywhere ; their 
activities culminate in the Domin- 
ion Drama Festival. The Shakes- 
pearian Festival, inaugurated at 
Stratford, Out., in 11)54, attracts 
world-wide attention iFrough the 


some outstanding publicists in 
such men as Nicholas Flood Davin 
(1843-1901), John Ross Robertson 
(1841-1918), and J. W. Dafoe 
(1866-1944). 

Welfare. Constitutionally, the 
social welfare services are under 
the control of the provinces, but 
an act of 1940, effective July 1, 
1941, amending the British North 
America Act, 1867, gave the federal 
govt, jurisdiction over unemploy- 
ment in.surance, which is admin- 
istered by the unemployment 
insurance commission. A Family 
Allowances Act came into force in 
1944 to equalise opportunity for 
the children of Canada.” Under it, 
allowances are paid monthly to 
mothers, and must be spent exclu- 
sively for the maintenance and 
education of the children. The Old 
Age Security Act ensures a pension 
to all over as well as special help 
for those in need. Much of the 
welfare money is dispensed by the 
provinces under agreement with 
the federal govt. Each province 
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Canada. Parliament House at Ottawa ; in the lotty tower is a memorial 
chamber to Canadian war dead, and above this a carillon oi 63 bells 


quality of its performances. The 
large eities have })rofcs8ional rep- 
ertory theatres. The C.B.O. con- 
tributes much to developing a 
C'anadiaii theatre. 

The Fresh. No city is without 
its daily pa])er, and no town with- 
out its weekly sheet. There are 
95 daily anci some 860 weekly 
papers with a combined circulation 
of about 9,000,000 copies. All 
papers, without regard to political 
affiliation, receive the services of 
the Canadian Press, which has its 
})rivate wires from coast to coast, 
and which, through alliance's with 
e.,q. the Associated Press and 
Reuters, gathers news from all over 
the world. Canada has producctl 


has its own Workman’s Compensa- 
tion Act, and legislation governing 
wages and hours of labour. 

Recreations. Canada is the 
land of out-of-doors. Ice-hockey, 
baseball (the “ball game ”), and 
rugby football are the national 
games, and the fortunes of compet- 
ing teams are followed with the 
keenness given to cricket and foot- 
ball in England. Spectators at 
game.s participate vociferously and 
“ rooting ” is all part of the fun. 
Golf and tennis are popular, foot- 
l)all is widely played, and there is 
some cricket on the W. coa.st. 

The CVmadian winter, with its 
dry, invigorating atmosphere, is a 
great time for sport, and ski-ing, 


tobogganing, skating, ice-yachting, 
and curling are everywhere enjoyed 
with enthusiasm. E. and W. "the 
country is the haunt of big game, 
and the lakes and riv^ers abound 
in fish : salmon and trout in 
British Columbia ; trout, bass, and 
maskinonge in the maritimes, Que- 
bec, and Ontario. The pride of 
Canada is its national parks, 
regions of outstanding beauty set 
aside as vacation-lands. There are 
28 of them, with a combined area 
of 29,000 sq. m. 

British North America Act 
Constitution ; Judiciary ; Fi- 
nance. The Canadian constitution 
is both written and unwritten. The 
most important document is the 
British North America Act of 1867. 
This act established in Canada a 
government similar to that in 
Great Britain, yet it divided the 
legislative and executive authority 
between the federal and provincial 
govts. Thus, for the first time in 
history, the cabinet system of gov- 
ernment was combined with the 
United States principle of federal- 
ism. The British parliament was 
made the trustee of this arrange- 
ment. Under the B.N.A., the con- 
stitution could be amended only 
through application to the British 
' parliament. In 1949, at Canada’s 
request, the Imperial parliament 
in London passec an act amending 
the B.N.A. permitting the federal 
parliament to amend the con- 
stitution, except in regard to the 
rights and privileges of the prov- 
inces, without reference to London. 
Under the B.N.A. Act the jjrov- 
inces had considerable authority ; 
but two world wars and a depres- 
sion strengthened the centrahsing 
impulse. After each census, seat.s 
in the house of commons are re- 
adjusted on a population basis ; 
the total representation following 
the 1951 census, with Quebec being 
guaranteed 75 seats, was 265. 
Elections must be held once every 
five years. The senate is the upper 
house. It has little active in- 
fluence over bills yet performs 
valuable service. The 102 senators 
are summoned for life with equal- 
ity of representation for 4 regional 
divisions. Both senators and mem- 
bers receive allowances totalling 
$6,000. The third branch of the 
federal parliament is the crown, as 
represented by the governor- 
general. The provincial govern- 
ments have political institutions 
and constitutional usages similar 
to those in the federal sphere. 

All judges (except in the courts 
of probate in New Brunswick and 
NoVa Scotia) are appointed by the 
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federal govt, from the bars of the 
respective provinces. They are 
guaranteed tenure of office dur- 
ing good behaviour and can be 
removed only by joint address of 
the senate and house of commons. 
The supreme court of Canada, est. 
1875, has appellate jurisdiction 
from all the courts of the provinces. 
With the abolition of appeals from 
Canada to the privy council in the 
U.K. in criminal cases, 1933, and 
civil cases, 1949, decisions of the 
supreme court of Canada became 
final and conclusive. 

Finance and Currency 

National income in 1952 was 
computed at .$18,135,000,000, a 
figure increased in succeeding 
years. The net public debt in 1953 
totalled $11,161,734,269. Total 
expenditure by the dominion 
government during the same year 
reached $4,337,275,512, while total 
revenue was .$4,360,822,789. The 
largest yield came from income 
tax, followed by excise taxes and 
customs duties. 

Canada has two state-owned 
banks : the Bank of Canada, est. 
1935, and the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank, est. 1944. The Bank 
of Canada, whose function is in the 
main regulative, possessed from 
1950 the sole right of note issue, a 
right shared until then by the fol- 
lowing chartered banks : Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Banque Cana- 
dienne Nationale, the Dominion 
Bank, the Bank of Montreal, the 
Royal Bank of Canada, the Bank 
of Nova Scotia, the Provincial 
Bank of Canada, the Bank of 
Toronto, and Barclays Bank 
(Canada). The Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank finances industrial pro- 
jects; its capital of $25 millions 
was subscribed by the Bank of 
Canada. The currency of Canada 
issued by the Royal Canadian mint 
is ; silver — $1, 50 c., 25 c., 10 c. ; 
nickel — 5 c. ; tombac — 5 c. ; steel 
— 5 c. ; bronze — 1 c. Notes of 10 
values from one to one thousand 
dollars are issued. 

The adoption of the dollar as the 
unit of currency throughout Canada 
was fortuitous. When Canada be- 
came British in 1763 all kinds of 
coins were in circulation there and 
in the colonies to the S., the most 
important being the Spanish 
dollar. The United States adopted 
the dollar and a decimal coinage ; 
Canada, still without an official 
currency, followed suit. The U.K. 
in 1825 attempted, but failed, to 
introduce British currency, and in 
1 858 Canada passed an act requir- 
ing govt, accounts to be kept in 
dollars and cents. 


History. Although John Cabot 
from Bristol in 1497 reached the 
shores of the continent, and 
Jacques Cartier from St. Malo en- 
tered the Gulf of St, Lawrence in 
1534, the history of Canada pro- 
perly begins with the foundation by 
Samuel de Champlain of the first 
settlement of Europeans, at Port 
Royal (now Annapolis Royal, 
N.S.), in 1604. Four years later he 
founded Quebec, a site chosen with 
a soldier’s eye, for it stands high 
on the bluffs commanding the St. 
Lawrence. The main motive for 
the settlement of the country was 
the fur trade, and in the century 
and a half that followed the strug- 
gle for supremacy in Canada be- 
tween French and British has been 
dcscril^ed as ‘‘ a fight for the poH- 
session of the skin of a rat.” French 
aims were not wholly commercial, 
and the charter of “ the company of 
one hundred associates,” formed 
in 1627 by Richelieti to sup])ort 
the now settlement, assigned fir.st 
place to missionary labours. 

Missionaries and Explorers 

The earliest s])iritual workers 
and explorers (Pero Marejuetto 
discovered the Mississippi) were 
the Jesuits, and some of the other 
orders — Recollets, Snlpicians, Ur- 
aulines — sent from Fratu^o at this 
period are active in the province 
of Quebec to this day. In 1613 the 
English from Virginia almost com- 
pletely destroyed the settlement at 
Port Royal, and 16 years later 
Quebec itself aurrondorod to an 
expedition sent out from England 
under David Kirkc. All was 
restored to Franco in 1632 by t/hc 
treaty of St. Gorrnain-cn-Layo, but 
the company of one hundred had 
received its quietus. It gave way 
in 1664 to a new company of the 
West Indies, which signalised its 
inception by sending out a bride 
ship in 166.5. 

Despite a vigorous policy of 
intensive immigration, the new 
company was no more successful in 
inducing the French to leave 
France for Canada than its prede- 
cessor, and in 1674 its charter was 
revoked. Since 1663 the country 
had been governed as a royal 
province by a sovereign council of 
New France, and the first governor 
to leave a lasting impress, espe- 
cially in his control of the Indians, 
was Louis de Buadc, comto do 
Frontenac. He had been preceded 
a few years earlier by the intendant, 
Jean Talon, whose ]peroeption of 
the trading possibilities around 
him gave an impulse to commer- 
cial development which has had 
lasting effect on the economic life 


of Canada. Frontenac, an im- 
perious ruler, met his match in the 
no loss imperious prolate Laval- 
Montmorcncy, who had determined 
that Canada should be governed 
by the C-hurch. The two men quar- 
relled, and Frontenac was recalled. 
With his strong hand removed, the 
Indians rose and almost over- 
whelmed the colony. The massacre 
of the Rcttlemont of Lachine, and a 
later incident of the heroism of 14- 
year-old Madeleine do Vercheres in 
an Iroquois attack on the fort 
below Montreal, are undying stor- 
ies in Fronch-Canadian history. 
Frontenac was sent back in 1689 to 
restore the situation. He found 
that the Iroquois Confederacy was 
not the only danger ho had to face. 
In 1670, Charles II had granted a 
charter to the Governor and Com- 
j)any of Adventurers of England 
Trading into Hudson’s Bay, and 
the ])rcflHuro of commercial rivalry 
from the N. was beginning to make 
itself felt. 

In the S., the British colonies 
were (daiming the country around 
the Great Lakes, and there was a 
nithloHH l)order warfare. In 1690, 
Hir William Phi})p8, sailing from 
Boston, captured Acadia (the Nova 
Scotia founded by Sir William 
Alexander in 1621), but surren- 
dered under the treaty of St. Ger- 
main-on-Layo), and essayed an 
attack on Quebec, but was beaten 
ba(dc. The French in turn, under 
D’l Iberville, seized every British 
aettloinont in Newfoundland, and 
occupied the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
[>any post at Port Nelson. Every- 
thing was restored on both sides 
by the treaty of Kyswick, 1697. 

British-Frenoh Rivalry 

Frontenac died the following 
year, Ho had subdued the Iro- 
quois, beaten back 'the British, 
and might well have thought New 
Franco permanently secure. But 
the poa (!0 proved only a truce, and 
war was renewed in 1701 when a 
further effort under Sir Hovenden 
Walker was made in 1711 to take 
Quebec. Again it failed, but again 
Acadia fell into British hands, 
this time for good, for behind the 
treaty of Utrecht, 1713, lay the 
victories of Marlborough, and 
Franco surrendered her claims to 
Hudson Bay, Newfoundland, and 
Nova Scotia. She still held the 
shores of the St. Lawrence, and to 
command its mouth she built the 
fortress of Louishurg, on Cape 
Breton Island. In 1744 the French 
made a sudden and abortive attack 
on Nova Scotia, and in retaliation 
the British colonists planned and 
effected the capture of Louishurg 
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in the following year. Much to 
their disgust, it was handed hack 
to France at the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748. 

The position at this time was 
that the French claimed all but 
the Atlantic seaboard, and the 
British all but the valley of the 
St. Lawrence. With claims so 
vague, clashes were inevitable, and 
it was in one of these, at Fort 
Duquesne, that a young officer of 
the Virginia militia — Major George 
Washington — first appeared on 
the stage of history. In 1755 
occurred the most memorable 
event of the time, the de])ortation 
of the French from Acadia, a 
measure that inspired Longfellow’s 
poem Evangeline. One year later 
the Seven Years’ War broke out. 
The “wonderful year” 1759, 
which saw British arms victorious 
in every quarter of the world, cul- 
minated in the capture of Quebec 
by Wolfe on Sept. 13. In 1760 the 
French army surrendered at Mon- 
treal, and by the peace of Paris, 
1763, all New France W'as ceded to 
Great Britain. 

Early Difficulties 

The early years of British rule — 
a military government — were un- 
easy, but the national genius for 
empire was well demonstrated in 
the framing of the Quebec Act 
which, in 1774, confirmed the 
French Canadians in their laws, 
customs, and ecclesiastical privi- 
leges. The fruits of it were seen 
almost immediately when the re- 
volt of the American colonies in 
1775 found these now subjects 
solidly loyal to the crown. The 
American revolution profoundly 
affected the life of Canada, for at 
its close thousands of Now Eng- 
land colonists— United Empire 
Loyalists — who desired to live 
under the British flag flocked to 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Ontario. Their coming brought 
new problems of government, and 
in 1791 the Constitutional Act was 
passed by the British parliament, 
separating Canada into two parts 
— Lower Canada, chiefly French, 
and Upper Canada, chiefly British. 
In the war of 1812 the United 
States made a great effort to an- 
nex Canada to the Union ; there 
was a varying conflict, but in the 
end the treaty of Ghent, 1814, left 
everything unchanged. 

The years that followed saw the 
rise of political faction, which came 
to a head in 1837 when armed re- 
volts under Louis Joseph Papineau 
in Lower Canada, and William 
Lyon Mackenzie in Upper Canada, 
brought the home government to 


send out Lord Durham to report 
on the affairs of British North 
America. His report, published in 
1839, resulted in the Union Act of 
1849, under which Upper and 
Lower Canada w^ere united and 
given equal representation in a 
common legislative assembly. 
Though the union did not work 
well, Canada prospered commer- 
cially, especially during the Ameri- 
can civil war, and with this expan- 
sion the idea of a federal union 
between the two Canadas and 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island took shape. 
On July 1, 1867, with the passing 
of the British North America Act, 
the federation was realized and 
the Dominion of Canada came into 
existence. The dominion at that 
time comprised Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 
The cession in 1869 of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s territorial 
claims in the N.W. (which led 
incidentally to the short-lived Red 
River rebellion) brought to the 
dominion an immense accession of 
territory. Manitoba joined the 
confederation in 1870 ; British 
Columbia in 1871 ; Prince Edward 
Island in 1873 ; the Yukon in 
1898 ; Saskatchewan and Alberta 
in 1905 ; Newfoundland in 1949 ; 
the districts of Mackenzie, Kee- 
watin, and Franklin of the North- 
West Territories were created in 
1920. The first prime minister of 
the dominion was Sir John Mac- 
donald. Defeated on the Canadian 
Pacific rly. question in 1872, he 
was returned to power in 1878 on a 
platform of protection for home 
industries. The success of his 
“ national policy ” confirmed him 
in office until his death in 1891, and 
the Conservative party in power 
until 1896. With modifications, 
the national policy has remained 
the basis of Canadian economy 
under all subsequent administra- 
tions, Conservative and Liberal 
alike. 

Creation ol the C.P.R. 

One of the conditions under 
which British Columbia entered the 
confederation was the construc- 
tion of a transcontinental railway 
within ten years. Scandals con- 
nected with the project had led to 
the downfall of the first Mac- 
donald administration. Under the 
second, a vigorous railway policy 
was inaugurated ; a grant of 
$26,000,000 and a land grant of 
25,000,000 acres were made to a 
new company, work was begun, 
and with the driving of the last 
spike by Donald A. Smith (Lord 
Strathcona) on Nov. 7, 1885, the 


Canadian Pacific rly. became an 
accomplished fact. Dissension in 
the Conservative ranks after Sir 
John Macdonald’s death led to a 
series of short-lived administra- 
tions, and in 1896 the Liberals 
were returned under the leader- 
ship of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. His 
premiership, which lasted until 
1911, was marked by a pros- 
perity which continued under the 
premiership of the Conservative 
Sir Robert Borden, 1911-1920, and 
under Arthur Meighen, 1920-21, 
after which the Liberals with 
W. L. Mackenzie Ring as premier 
came into office, 1921-26. There 
was a brief administration under 
Meighen from June to Sept., 1926, 
when Mackenzie King was again 
returned, 1926-30. Under R. B. 
Bennett (Viscount Bennett) there 
was a Conservative administration, 
1930-35, marked by the inau- 
guration of imperial preference 
and the_ establishment of the 
Bank of Canada. The Liberals held 
office again from 1935, winning the 
1940, 1945, 1950, and 1953 elec- 
tions ; Mackenzie King retired in 
1948, Louis St. Laurent beco min g 
premier. 

The Two Great Wars 

The Great Wars had as un- 
settling an effect in Canada as else- 
where, and the old party divisions 
gave way to new combinations. 
Both industry and agriculture 
becoming politically organized, 
new parties such as the Cooper- 
ative Commonwealth Federation 
(C.C.F.), the Labour Progressive 
party, the Social Credit League, 
the National Progressive party, 
and the Bloc Populaire Canadien 
made their appearance in politics. 

After the Second Great War 
Canada assumed a larger r61e in 
international affairs as exemplified 
by her membership in N.A.T.O. 
and her participation in the 
Korean War 1960-53. 

Canada at Wab. Canada’s 
baptism of fire was the South 
African War, 1899-1902, when 
some 3,000 officers and ’men were 
dispatched by the dominion govt, 
to join the Imperial forces. They 
greatly distinguished themselves 
at Paardeburg. In 1914, at the 
outbreak of war with Germany, 
the Canadian parliament voted the 
raising of a contingent for foreign 
service, and by Oct. of that 
year 33,000 Canadian troops had 
landed in England. In Feb., 1915, 
this 1st Canaan contingent was 
sent to Flanders, and there for the 
next three years, augmented by 
the dispatch of three more con- 
tingents and becoming an army 
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corps under the command of Sir 
Julian (afterwards Lord) Byng, it 
covered itself with glory in a series 
of resounding exploits — 2nd battle 
of Ypres, where it beat back the 
German gas attack ; the battles of 
Festiibert and Givenchy ; the cap- 
ture of Courcelette ; the storming 
and capture of \'imy Ridge ; the 
battle of Loos and the capture of 
Hill 70. Later, under the com- 
mand of General Sir Arthur Currie, 
it performed a brilliant feat of 
arms in the capture of Passchen- 
daele, broke the Drocourt-Queant 
line, captured Bourlon Wood, 
Cambrai, Djnain, and Valenci- 
ennes, and on the morning of 
Nov. 11, 1918, entered Mons. Ft 
suffered 215,545 casualties. 

In the (Second Great War 39 of 
every 100 Canadian men between 
the ages of 1 8 and 45 passed 
through the armed forces. (Canada 
entered the war in 1939 with an 
army of 4,500, an air force of 4,000, 
and a navy of 17 ships. At the 
close of the war she had 675,564 
men under arms, 45 operational 
air squadrons in action, and 373 
vessels on escort and patrol duty. 
The first Canadian troops landed in 
England in Dec., 1939, but it was 
not until Aug. 19, 1942, that they 
came to grips with the enemy in a 
combined raid on Dieppe, where 
Canadian casualties were 3,350 out 
of 5,000 engaged. On July 10, 
1943, the Canadian 1st division, 
with British and U.8. forces, 
landed in Sicily, and after a 39- 
days’ campaign invaded the Italian 
mainland. Operating with the 
Allied 8th army, it took part in 
the assault that cracked the 
Hitler line in May, 1944, and 
entered Rome on June 5. Moving 
north again, it was an important 
factor in breaking the Gothic line, 
and distinguished itself in actions 
across the Ronca and Savio rivers, 
and along the Lamono river and 
Naviglio canal. Ravenna fell to 
the 1st Canadian corps on Dec. 4. 

1st Canaclian Army Formed 

Meanwhile, in the invasion of 
Normandy, various other Canadian 
formations went into action across 
the beaches, and took part in the 
capture of Caen in July, 1944. The 
formations were the basis of the 
1st Canadian army, completed by 
British, Polish, Czecho-Slovak, and 
other formations, which was con- 
stituted July 23 under the com- 
mand of the Canadian Lt.-Gen. 
H. D. G. Crerar. This army took 
Falaise on Aug. 17, and, crossing 
the Seine and Somme rivers, swept 
on to isolate the Channel ports in 
one of the fastest moving opera- 


tions of the war. It captured 
Calais in the closing days of 
September. After an exhausting 
campaign amid the dykes and 
ditches of the Netherlands, the 1st 
Canadian army cleared the prov- 
inces of Gelderlaiid, Friesland, and 
Groningen, and was closing in on 
Emden and Wilhelmshavcn wlien 
the German armies facing it 
unconditionally surix'ndeiaal on 
May 4, 1945. 
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Canada Balsam. Substatuu' 
containing oils and resin derived 
from the Ahies halwtnim of 
Canada. It forms an a<lh(\sive 
varnish when dried. Two of its 
chief uses, for whitdi its refractive 
inde.x makes it suitable, are I'oi- 
mounting objects on glass slid(‘s 
for the micro.seo])e * and as a 
cement for the component l(‘nK(‘H 
of microscope objectives. 

Canada House. London head- 
quarters of the Canadian govern- 
ment. It has served sin<!e 1925 
as the offices of the High (loin- 
missioner for Canada and his stall’. 
The building, which was recon- 
structed from tho prcniises of the. 
Union Club, designed by Sir 
Robert Smirkc (1787~1867) in 
1824, is at the corner of Cockspur 
Street and Trafalgar Square, S.VV. 1. 

Canada Steamship Lines. 

Canadian steamship company. It 
is an amalgamation of the largest 
companies in Canada. With 60 
steamers, it operates the major 
part of the passenger and freight 
traffic between the ports on the 
Great Lakes and Montreal. It also 
owns two hotels, at Murray Bay 
and Tadoussac ; and has a t!on- 
trolling interest in six large ship- 
yards in Canada. The head officjc 
of the company is at Montreal, its 
London office at 44-46, Leadenhall 
St., E.C.3. 

Canadian. River of the U.S.A. 
Rising in the N.E. of New Mexico, 
it flows mainly ea.st through Texas 


a.nd Oklahojna to join the Arkansas 
about 35 miles S.W. of Muskogee. 
It is about 900 miles long, rather 
.shallow, and of little importance 
for navigation. 

Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

(Ifinadian banking company. Esta- 
blisln'd in 1867, it took over the 
bank of British Columbia in 1901, 
llu^ Fa.steni Townships bank in 
1912, the bank r)f Hamilton in 
1924, and the Standard bank ol’ 
Canada in 1928. It has some 700 
bran (dies throughout Canada, in 
New York city and elsewhere in the 
U.S.A., and in the West Indies. 
Its pa.id-uf) (uipital is !$37,500,000. 
Its luiad office is at Toronto, its 
London ()ffi(a‘ at 2, Lombard 
Street, E.C.3. 

Canadian Guards, Trrn Reoi- 

MENT ()b\ Body IbrnuHl in Get., 
1953, as an acdive foi-ec^ (I'egular) 
regiment comprising (bur batta- 
lions. The first and .second batta- 
lions had previously been th(‘ 
t.hird battalions of two veteran 
(Canadian regular formations — thc‘ 
Royal Canadian Regiment and 
Ih’ineess Patricua’s Canadian Light 
Inlantry. The third and fourth 
battalions had previously been the 
Lst and 2ii<l Canadian Infantry 
battalions, aedive I’oreci nniti 
spcsnally I'aisi'd in 1951 for.serviia- 
in K()r(‘a. and (hn’inany. In 1954 as 
part of a gcuun-al scdunnc! for the 
rt‘oi‘ganiy.ation of the Canadian 
loi'ces two l•(^s(n’V(‘ I’orce (militia) 
f()nnati()us,thc‘Covernor-Cenerars 
I’oot Cuards and the (Canadian 
Ci'ena(li(u' Cna,rds, were linked 
with the Regiment of Canadian 
Cua.rds and iK'canu^ its lil'th and 
sixtli battalions. Tlie Covernor- 
Cenerars Foot (hiards, an Ottawa 
Militia, regiimuit, was fornuid in 
1 872 as a special unit (nijoying pro- 
(i(Hlene.(^ ov(n* all other units of the 

Canadian infantry militia. The 

• 

(Canadian Ci'enadier Guards were 
forim^l at Monti'cal in 1859, but 
did not be(!om(5 Guards until 1911. 

Canadian Mounted Police, 
Royal. Civil police I’orce main- 
tained by tho federal government 
of Canada, Established in 1873 
with a strength of 300 men as the 
North-Wbst Mounted ]k>lice ((j'-'*^’-)* 
its duti(vs (!on lined to what 

was Hum calkul the North- We.st 
Territory. In 1905 the force re- 
ceived the prefix Royal, and in 
1920, when the extension of gov- 
(UHiment activities necessitated 
such a force, its jurisdiction was 
extended to tho whole of Canada, 
and the force received its present 
title. It is administered by tho 
Canadian minister of justice. 

Any of the Canadian provinces 
may enter into an agreement with 
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I. Phrygian. 2. Ancient Egyptian skull-cap. 3. Ancient Greek 
felt cap. 4. Gap of priest m Ancient Rome. 5 and C. Anglo- 
baxon. 7, 8, and 9. Anglo-Norman. 10. Spanish. l.Uh century. 

II. English, c. 1300. 12. Cap of Doge of Venice, c. 1300. 13. Eng- 
lish, 14th cent. 14. Italian, c. 1400. 15 and 16. English, c. 1400. 

17 and 18. French, c. 1400. 19. Roundlet, 15th cent. 20. Jewelled 
bag cap. 15th cent 21, 22, and 23. Middle 15th cent. 24. English, 
late I5ch cent. 25, Burgundian. 1456. 26, 27, and 28. Late 15th 
cent 29. Cardinal's, c. 1500. 30. Bishop's, c. 1500. 31. French, 

CAPS OF VARIED FASHION WORN IN MANY 

To face page 1705 


lethcent. 32. Milanese. 16th cent. 33, 31, and 35. English flat 
caps. 16th cent. 36. Middle 16th cent. .37. German, c. 1550. 38. 
Cap of Knight of Garter. Ifith cent. 39. English, 10 th cent. 40. 
and 41. Indoor caps, 17th and 18th cent. 42, Running footman's 
cap, early 18th cent. 43. Grenadier cap, middle 18th cent. 44. 
French Cap of Liberty, late iBth cent. 45. Jacobin cap, worn 
doubled over, 46. Lar)landar'.s. 47. Persian, 48, Rus.siun. 49 
and 50. Spanish. 51. l-»o]ish. 52. Highland Chief’s. 63. Hunts- 
man's. 54. College cap. 55. Tarbush. 50. Tweed cap, 20th I'erit. 

AGES AND IN MANY LANDS. See page 1733 
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the R.C.M.P. to enforce the laws 
and the criminal code of the pro- 
vince upon payment for its ser- 
vices : such agreements are in 
force in six provinces. A similar 
agreement can be made by cities 
and municipalities, and in more 
than 50 towns the R.Cl.M.P. en- 
forces by-laws. Siiuic 1932 the 
R.C.M.P. has bcfm responsible 
throughout Canada for preventing 
smuggling and cnfoi'cing the pro- 
visions of the excise acts. It also 
cleals with the suppression of the 
drug traific and polices govern- 
ment buildings. 

(.V)usisting of 4,700 officers and 
men, the R.Cl.M.P. is organized 
into 13 divisions. Men enlist for 
live years, and the officers are 
commissionod by the (U'own. 

The force has been to a con- 
siderable extent mechanised, and 
has motor vehicles, aeroplanes, 
and motor boats. 

The uniform is a sc-arlet tunic, 
gold-Htri])ecl blue breeches, and 
hat. During the Second (treat 
War the R.(\M.P. furnished a 
l)rovoHt company ot 184 officers 
and men to the Canadian army; 
much of its marine section was 
taken over by the Royal (lanadian 
Navy, and its aircraft by the 
Royal (riuiadian Air Force. In 
1940-42 the R.Cl.M.P. schooner 
St. Ro(9i completed the voyage 
through the North-West passage. 
»SVc ill UR. page 1095, 

Canadian National Railways. 
System incorporated in Canada, 
()ct. 10, 1922. 4’lie largest, railway 
system on the American continent 
and the only railway serving all ten 
provinces of Clanada, C.N.R. is a 
transcontinental system operating 
24,359 miles first main track ; 
total all tracks, including spurs, sid- 
ings, etc., is 33,008 miles. It oper- 
ates throughout the Dominion of 
Canada from the Atlantic tot hePa- 
t‘ifi(! Ocean, and has iniornational 
lines in 12 states of the U.S.A. An 
amalgamation of 90 different -com- 
panies eamo under government 
control, including the (Canadian 
Northern rly. in lf)l8 ; the Crand 
Trunk rly. was absorbed in 1923. 
''I'ho C.N.R. operates also the lines 
previously owned by the Inter- 
colonial rly., the National 9Vans- 
continentai, the Prince Rdward 
Island rlys., and the Hudson 
Bay rly. 

It has Its own Kxpross company 
for parcels, livestock, and valu- 
ables carried on passenger trains, 
its own telegraphs, and a chain of 
high-class hotels. Canadian Na- 
tional steamships link Canadian 
Atlantic ports and Bosioiis U.S.A., 
with BerraiuUi, the British West 


Indies, and British Guiana, and 
the company has boat services on 
the Great Lakes and along the 
Pacific coast, as well as train 
ferries on Lake Michigan and 
crossing to Prince Edward Island 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The (J.N.R. has an intricate 
network of lines through the 
industrial areas of Ontario and 
Quebec, with main lines serving 
every port of the dominion. The 
bulk of the mining areas and many 
of the new mining prospects are 
situated on its lines, and the 
strategic position of the lines 
reaching out across the prairies in 
western Canada enables the com- 
pany to perform the biggest service 
of all agencies in moving Canada’s 
agricultural produce to the world 
market it enjoys. 

The 1954 annual report showed 
operating revenues as $640,637,280 
and expenses $626,465,374, leav- 
ing a net operating profit of 
$14,171,906 (approx. £5,000,000). 
After dedutdion of interest charges, 
faxes, equipment rents, and other 
income accounts, a deficit of 
$28,758,098 (approx. £10,000,000) 
was reported. The head office is 
at Montreal ; there are branch 
offices in major cities throughout 
the world. 

Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Canadian railway company, one of 
the great transcontinental lines. 
It was incorporated in 1881 to 
carry out the delayed under- 
taking given to British Columbia 
when that province entered the 
dominion. Earlier attempts to 
complete the promised line had 
failed ; then Donald A. Smith 
and (.ffiorge Stephen (later Lords 
Strathcona and Mount Stephen) 
took up the scheme. They and 
their associates received from the 
dominion government some part- 
ly constructed rly., a sum of 
$25,000,000, and 25,000,000 acres 
of land. The last spike was driven 
in by Smith on Nov. 7, 1885, at 
Craigellacliie in the Rocky Mts., 
and the first train ran from Mon- 
treal to the Pacific in June, 1886. 

The main line (2,882 ni.) runs 
from Montreal via Sudbury, the 
N. shore of Lake Superior, Winni- 
peg, Regina, Oilgary, over the 
Rocky Mts. to Vancouver, its 
Pacific terminus. Secondary main 
lines run from Montreal to Quebec, 
St. John, and Toronto, from which 
a line runs to Detroit. Another is 
from Winnipeg to Edmonton, and 
another from Medicine Hat via 
Lethbridge and Nelson to Van- 
couver, crossing the Rockies S. of 
the main line. Branch lines, in both* 
east and west, radiate from these. 


By controlling some American 
lines (of which the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and Sault Ste. Marie 
is the largest) and by traffic 
arrangements with others, the 
C.P.R. has the entry into numer- 
ous U.S. cities, including Chicago, 
Boston, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
and Spokane. 

The company has substantial 
interests in hotels and in coastal 
and lake steamers. It owns 
Atlantic steamships operated by 
a subsidiary company, Canadian 
Pacific Steamships Ltd. ; and air- 
lines operated by another sub- 
sidiary, Canadian Pacific Airlines, 
Ltd. The company’s capital is 
more than $482 million. At 
Dec. 31, 1954, it controlled more 
than 17,000 m. of railway in 
Canada and more than 4,000 m. 
in the U.S.A. Its rolling stock 
consists of 1,520 steam locomo- 
tives, 450 diesel units, 2,890 
passenger carriages, and 81,120 
goods wagons. 

Canadian Pondweed {Elodea 
canadensis). Waterweed of the 
monoGotyledonous family Hydro- 
charitaceae, native to North 
America. It has long, slender, 
brittle stems, growing wholly sub- 
merged ; roots may be produced 
at the nodes. The stalkless oblong 
leaves are usually in whorls of 
three. The minute greenish-purple 
flowers float at the surface, where 
the male flowers break off and 
drift among the floating females. 
The male flowers are rarely seen 
in Great Britain where the plant is 
chiefly propagated by the breaking 
off and rooting of pieces of stem. 
It is believed to have been intro- 
duced to Europe in this way, per- 
haps by means of a piece that 
adhered to the foot of an aquatic 
bird, and was washed off in 
European waters. It was found 
in CO. Down, Ireland, in 1836, and 
w^as identified in England about 
five years later. It spread rapidly 
through aU the waters of the 
British Isles, choking rivers, 
streams, and canals with its net- 
like growth. After a few years it 
became less vigorous, and is now 
plentiful only locally. Canadian 
pondweed is often used in biolo- 
gical laboratories for physiological 
experiments. 

Canadian Shield. Vast V- 
shaped area of 1,800,000 sq. m. 
surrounding Hudson Bay and ex- 
tending from the coast of Labrador 
west to the Interior Plains Region 
and south to the international 
hoi'der with the U.S.A. Gf gener- 
ally low relief, it is the great lake 
region of the w’Drld. Its rocks are 
all very old and contain great 
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Canal. Compartment tug on the Aire and Calder Navi- 
gation system towing twelve compartment boats loaded 
with coal to Goole for transport by sea 


quantities of minerals, particularly 
metals. As an obstacle to explora- 
tion, easy settlement, and trans- 
port it was of great importance in 
the history of Canada. 

Cana} (Lat. canalis). An arti- 
ficial open water- channel, used 
to carry water for irrigation, town 
supply, or drainage, or for the 
purposes of navigation. Canals of 
the first class are more properly 
called aqueducts {q.v,). 

Navigation canals fall naturally 
into two classes: (1) those which 
have practically the same level 
throughout, a comparatively small 
class, e.g. the Suez, Kiel, and 
Corinthian canals ; (2) those 

which cross ground higher than 
the water level at their extremities, 
and are divided into ste])s or 
reaches at different levels. 

The longitudinal section of a 
canal is decided by physical 
conditions and by considerations 
of expense and time of transit. 
Modern excavating and disposal 
machinery and methods of con- 
struction allow of deeper cuttings 
in place of tunnels. Transference 
of vessels from one level to another 
is made by a lock [q.v.) or some 
mechanical device. 

Lifts and inclines provide an 
alternative to locks. Three types 
are employed. Inclined planes 
are suitable for smaller boats, 
which are taken bodily from the 
water on a wheeled carriage 
running on rails. This type has 
been replaced by the inclined 
lift ; here the boat is carried in a 
tank of water, which, in turn, is 
carried on a wheeled track. 
Vertical lifts are the third typo ; 
here the boat is floated into a 
counter-balanced tank, gates being 
provided, and raised vertically. 
Motive power may be either 
hydraulic or electric. The Ander- 
ton lift on the Weaver Navigation 
in Cheshire, constructed in 1875, 
is the only example now in use in 
Great Britain. 

Lifts and inclines save time in 
transit and in water consumption, 
but are unsuited for the transfer 
of the larger ocean-going vessels. 
In general, they are best suited 
for inland situations where traffic 
is sufficiently dense to cover the 
working costs. Locks have the 
advantage of simplicity and of 
low working costs. 

The traffic capacity of a canal 
is limited by its depth, and to a 
smaller extent by its bottom 
width. The depth decides the 
maximum size of boats that 
can use it ; the width and depth 
combined, ease of navigation. 
The bottom width should be at 


least twice the [ 
beam of the 
largest boat plus 
4 ft. which, when 
loaded, can pass 
through it with 
not less than IS 
ins. of water under 
its keel, and the 
cross area should 
be six times the 
greatest sub- 
merged section of 
the boat to give 
plenty of room for 
displaced water 
to move easily 
between the boats 
and the sides of 
the canal without too much wash. 

In the early days of canal 
construction, excavation was done 
by “ navigators ” (navvies) with 
hand tools ; under modern con- 
ditions, excavating machinery is 
invariably employed — diesel ex- 
cavators, draglines with long 
booms and buckets of largo 
capacity, tractors and dump 
wagons, floating dredgers and 
rook breakers, etc. Water- 
tightness was secured by puddle 
clay linings which, however, are 
seldom necessary for canalised 
rivers. The slopes of the banks 
arc regulated by the nature of tho 
soil, and require to be well 
drained. Unprotected slopes suffer 
from erosive action of wav'os 
formed by tho passage of vessels. 
The most common materials for 
bank protection include mass 
concrete walla, reinforced concrete 
piling, interlocking steel sheet 
piling ; for bed work, reinforced 
concrete and bitumen sheeting ; 
for river reaches, timber sheeting 
and fascines are still used. 

Aqueducis are sometimes neces- 
sary to carry canals over roads, 



• Canal. Anderton lilt on the Weaver 
Navigation Canal, Cheshire 


railways, and across valleys and 
rivers. For the early canals, many 
aqueducts were built up of cast- 
iron segments, or in brickwork and 
masonry ; more recently, a rein- 
forced concrete lined with asphalt 
and faced with blue bricks in 
cement construction has been 
adopted. If the aqueduct is over 
a navigation, part of it may be 
made to revolve like a swing 
bri(lg(‘ ; c.(j. at Barton, where the 
Bridgewater canal crosses tho Man- 
chost(U’ ship caiiaj in a largo trough. 

Tuuiuds are often necessary, 
especially at summit levels in 
passing from one river basin to 
another ; the width is generally 
restricted to single-line working 
lor maximum beam of craft using 
th(‘ wat(‘.rway. 

The most important of the 
world’s ship canals are the 
Panama, Suez, and Kiel. Tho most 
important in England is the Man- 
chester ship canal ; in Russia, the 
White Sea and Don- Volga canals; 
in Belgium the Albert canal ; in 
(h’cecKi tho Corinth canal. Schemes 
projeidod, completed, or put in 
hand in tho 20th centiiiry include 
tlie development of tho inland 
waterways of the IT.S.A. (in tho 
Mississippi river basin alone there 
are more than 11,000 m, of navig- 
able channels) ; in Canada, tho re- 
const.ruction of tho Welland ship 
canal, connoeding the lakes of On- 
tario and Eric across the Niagara 
peninsula, to take vossola of up to 
25-ft. draught; and the gigantic 
plan for creating a St. Lawrence 
Waterway to make it possible 
for seagoing vessels to reach the 
western shores of Lake Superior. 

In England, following the amal- 
gamation in 1920 under tho name 
of the Grand Union canal of the 
live separately owned canals form- 
ing the route between London 
and Birmingham, fifty-two locks 
in Warwic'kshire were rebuilt 
to barge standard, tho work 
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being completed in 1936, during 
which year the rebuilding of the 
locks on the Neno l)etweon 
Peterborough and Northampton 
to barge standard was also 
completed. In atldition, a tidal 
lock was built near Wisbech and 
the river widened and deepened, 
one road bridge reconstruction 
making it possible for vessels of 
400 tons to reach Peterborough. 

British Canals. The water- 
ways of 13ngland and Wales, 
forming part of a connected 
system which lies ehielly in the 
Midlands and southern parts of 
the northern counties, take roughly 
the form of a cross, connecting 
the estuaries of the Thames, 
Mersey, Trent, and tlevcrn ; they 
have no connexion with the Scot- 
tish canals. The dimensions of 
barges operating on the principal 
waterways in Croat Ih’itain vary 
within wide limits ; * from 120 ft. 
length by 17 ft. 6 in. beam by 
7 ft. 0 in. draught and 12 ft. 9 in. 
headroom, to 71 ft. length by 7 ft. 
beam by 3 ft. draught, by 6 ft. 6 in. 
headroom. Thu.s inter-canal com- 
munication between the four 
estuaries is limited to the smallest 
boat of 7 ft. beam. 

The more important canals of 
England, Scotland, and Wak^s, 
with their lengths, arc shown in the 
table in the next column. 

Oroanization. The total mile- 
age of canals and inland naviga- 
tions in Great Britain, excluding 
sections which have been aban- 
doned by statutory pro(i(‘durc, 
is about 2,419. About 2,280 in. 
arc in England aiul Wales. In- 
cluded in the total arc 444 m. not 
used for the passage of traiUe. 
O f the total mileage 803 m., or a p- 
proximat(dy om^-tliird, was owned 


England and Wales Miles 

Airo and Calder . . . . 66 

Birmingham Canal Navi- 
gation 155 

Bridgewater Canal . . 40 

Calder and Hebble Navi- 
gation 26 

Coventry Canal . . . . 32 

Gloucester and Sharp- 
ness ship canal . . . . 16 

Ctrand Union 240 

Loe and Stort Naviga- 
tion 41 

Leeds and Liverpool . . 145 

Manchester ship canal. . 36 

Neno River Navigation 90 

Ouse River (Yorks) . . 43 

Oxford 78 

Rochdale 35 

Severn Navigation . . 42 

Sheffield and South 

Yorks Navigation . . 43 

Shropshire Union . . . . 78 

Staffordshire and Wor- 
cester 50 

Thames River . . . . 125 

Trent Navigation .... 69 

Trent and Mersey . . . . Ill 

Weaver Navigation . . 20 

Worcester and Birming- 
ham 29 

Scotland 

Caledonian 60 

Crinan 9 

Forth and Clyde . . . . 35 

Union 31 


or controlled by the railway com- 
panies, and passed with them into 
national ownership Jan. 1, 1948, 
remaining for the time being under 
the management of the railway 
executive. With some exceptions 
(c.r/. the Manchester ship canal), 
the rest of the English canal sys- 
tem passed on the same date to the 
control of the British transport 
commission. The companies 
operating barges on the canals 
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were also brought under the con- 
trol of the commission. 

The commission divided the 
canals and other inland water- 
ways into five sections : northern, 
managed fi:om Leeds ; north- 
western (North wich) ; eastern 
(Nottingham) ; western (Glouces- 
ter) ; and southern (London). 
Scottish canals became national 
property in March, 1948. In the 
course of the following years, sec- 
tions of the canals that had fallen 
into disuse were abandoned and 
filled in. Consult ALitificial Water- 
ways of the World, A. B. Hepburn, 
1914 ; Waterway Engineering, 

I. 0. Franzuis, trans. L. G. Straub, 
1936 ; Narrow Boat, L. T. C. Bolt, 
1944 ; Handbook on Inland Water* 
ways of England and Wales, Canal 
Joint Committee, 1945 ; British 
Canals, C. Hadfield, 1950. 

Canal dn Nord. Waterway 
planned to connect the Sena^ 
canal at Arleux and the Oise canal 
at Noyon, in northern France. The 
S. Quentin canal, constructed by 
Napoleon I, having proved inade- 
quate to the growing traffic from 
the north to Paris, a new canal, the 
Canal du Nord, was decided on and 
work on it began in 1907. During 
the First Great War what had been 
done was partly wrecked, and sub- 
sequently its completion became 
a matter of controversy, and up to 
1957 no decision had been taken. 

Canaletto or Canale, An- 
tonio (1697-1768). Venetian 
painter. Born in Venice, Oct, 18, 
1697, he was 
trained by his 
father, a scene- 
painter, and 
under Pannini 
in Rome. Sett- 
ling in Venice, 
he painted the 
life and archi- 
tecture around 
him. Mainly 
through the ad- 
vocacy of the collector, Joseph 
Smith, he sold many pictures to 
Englishmen ; and in 1746 he 
settled in London, remaining there 
for 10 years. His paintings of the 
Thames illustrate well his beauti- 
ful handling of paint, combined 
with strict factual accuracy and 
an inevitable rightness of com- 
position, which together make him 
a minor master. Examples of his 
work are to be found in the 
National Gallery and Wallace 
Collection, London. His nephew 
and pupil, Bernardo Bellotto (c. 
1724-80), also called Canaletto, 
followed him closely in style ^d 
subject, but did not equal him. 
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Cananea. Town of Mexico, in 
Sonora state. It is the terminus 
of a rl;])’. into Arizona. Here the 
Cananea Consolidated Co])per Co. 
works one of the world's most 
productive mines. Pop. 20,000. 

Ganar. Central prov. of Ecua- 
dor. Lying between the provs. of 
Chimborazo and Azuay, it has an 
area of 1,521 sq. m. The chief in- 
dustries are agriculture and straw 
hat making. It contains numerous 
Inca remains. The capital is 
Azogues. Pop. (est.) 108,000. 

Canard (Fr., wild duck). Ex- 
travagant rumour or story which 
flies from one person to another. 

Canary. Bird of the finch 
family (Fringillidae). It is a native 
of Madeira, the Azores, and the 
Canary Islands (hence its name), 
and one of the commonest cage 
birds in the world, famous for its 
song. The wild canary, imprimis 
carinarius, is 4i ins. long, olive 
green mottled with dark brown 
above, with yellow forehead and 
underparts. It nests in shrubs 
among the mountains, and usually 
rears three broods in a year, but its 
song does not possess the power or 
variety displayed by cage birds. 
The brilliantly coloured cage birds 
are produced by artificial selection 
in breeding. The larger breeds may 
be double the size of the wild bird, 
and many variations are found. 

The canary appears to have been 
first domesticated in Europe in the 
16th century. It breeds freely in 
captivity ; four or five blue eggs arc 
usually laid, and four broods may 
be raised in a good season. 

To keep canaries in good health 
in captivity they have large cages 
or aviaries. They are fed on millet 
and canary seeds, with green food, 
such as groundsel and chickweed, 
in moderation — brightness of col- 
our depends on correct diet. The 
cage should be kept scrupulously 
clean and regularly supplied with 
fresh water and dry grit. 

The Norwich bird is noted for 
its fine rich colour and hardy con- 
stitution, the Yorkshire is a slender 
bird with close plumage, and the 
London Fancy is characterised by 
black wings and tail. The Scottish 
Fancy is a large bird with a humy)- 
backed appearance, and the Lan- 
cashire Coppy is the largest of all 
the varieties, with a kind of crown 
of radiating feathers on its head. 
The term coppy is used by fanciers 
to describe crested birds. The rare 
Lizard canary gets its name from 
its spotted appearance ; the Bol- 
gi^, which usually fetches a high 
price, is hump^backed to the verge 
of deformity. 

Roller canaries, chiefly bred in 


the Harz Mts., arc 
famed for their sus- 
tained and melo- 
dious song, the re- 
sult of prolonged 
training. T li e 
young birds arc 
carefully guarded 
from hearing the 
song of any un- 
trained bird, and 
are kept inthedark, 
where they listen 
for hours to the 
notes of a bird- 
organ until they 
have learnt to inii 
tate it. 

Canary - breeding 
is promoted in 
Britain by societies 
of fanciers, of which 
the London and 
Provincial is the 
chief. The London 
cage bird society 
and the Edinburgh 
ornithological asso- 
ciation also devote 
themselves largely 
to t li e canary. 

These and other so 
cieties hold exlnbi- 
iions in the winter 
months, at which 
from 2,000 to 3,000 birds are shown. 

Canary Company. Englisli 
company of merchants trading 
with the Canary Islands. It re- 
ceived a charter from Charles II 
in 161)5, and was the shortest lived 
of all chartered companies, its 
charter being withdrawn in 1667, 
See Chartered Company. 

Canary Dance. Lively lOth 
century dance in three- or six-time, 
also known as canarie dance. It 
owed its name to thoCauary I slands, 
from which it was introduced to 
England by way of Spain. It origi- 
nated in a masquerade in which tlio 
dancers were dressed as kings or 
queens of Morocco, or as savages. 
The dance is referred to by Shake- 
speare in Love’s Labour’s Lost — 

Canary to it with the feet ” — and 
All’s Well that Ends Well, and 
was utilised by Purcell (1 (>58-95) 
and contemporaries in England. 

Canary-grass [P/uilaria canari- 
ends). Annual grass of the family 
Gramineae. A native of the coun- 
tries bordering the Mediterranean, 
it has flat, lance-shaped leaves, 
and the flowers arc produced in 
an egg-shaped, spike-liko panicle, 
variegated with green and white. 
Its flattened yellow fruits arc wide- 
ly used as food for cage birds. 

Canary Islands (kSpan. Las 
Canarias). Archipelago in the At- 
lantic Ocean forming two provinces 
of Spain. Some 60 m. off the N. W. 
coast of Africa, they are of volcanic 



Canary. Four typical specimens ol this favourite song- 
bird. Left to right: above, Scottish Fancy and lizard : 
below, Norwich and Belgian 

origin, moimtainoiia, with cones, 
craters, beds of tufa, pumioo-atone, 
and solidified lava, and rise to 
a height of 12,185 ft. in Pico de 
9’eyde or d’ciiorift». The volcanoes 
ai’c inlcrmitleni, an eruption 
o(!cnrring at 'J’enerife in 1909. 
Area 2,800 sq. m. 

'Pho climate is subject to occa- 
sional hurricanes with water- 
spouts. The flora varies between 

that of N. 
A f r ic a and 
that of mid- 
Europe, and in- 
cludes the date 
and banana 
palm, sugar- 
cane, coffee 
and orange 
tree, the 
agava and cac- 
tus, the laurel 
pine, heather, 
broom, and 
lichen. Of 
the 900 spe- 
cies of flower- 
ing plants, 
some 400 are 
indigenous and 
50 common 
to N. Atlantic 
islands. The 
vino, tobacco, 
cereals, fruit, 
and early vegetables are cultivated. 

The native fauna includes dogs, 
sheep, and pigs, while cats and 
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Canary-grass, 
Phalaris oanariensis 
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camels have 
been introduced. 
Birds arc numer- 
ous, including 
visitors from the 
i\.frican coast. 
Cuttle-fish 
abound, and 
seals and whales 
arc seen oil: the 
coasts. The few 
minerals are of 
little economic 
value. Agricul- 
ture is the chief 
industry, and 
the iisheries are 
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value. , A- Canary Islands. Map of this volcanically formed archipelago, 

lure IS tlic clijer famous for its perfect climate and luxuriant vegetation 
industry, and 

the fisheries are also important, sion. PoHtically connected with 
The volcanic soil is rich, and Andalusia up to 1S33, in that year 
where irrigation obtains, land the Canaries were made a separate 
fetches enormous prices, from £100 province of the kingdom. In 1927 


fetches enormous prices, from £100 provir 
to £250 per acre being usual. Bo- they 
sides sub-tropical fruits, exports vineee 
include tobacco and cigars, toma- area c 
toes, onions, and immense quanti- in 19 
tics of bananas, the annual aggro- Cruz 
gate value of the foreign trade m. ; j 
having risen to more than The C 
£3,500,000 before the outbreak of Natur 
the Spanish civil war in 1930. The 1^. A. 
people arc mainly of Spanish C’anar 
descent, with traces of the original Brotvi 
inhabitants, the Guanches {q.v.), On^ 
now extinct. Spanish is fJic only tiide i 
language spoken, and Roman morid 
Catholicism the official religion. Cai 
lOducation is backward, but im- produ 
proving. Ther(^ is a small local also 1 
territorial militia and a Spanish j^^y^d 
garrison is maint ained. The islands JElizal 
lack railways, but have many good when 
roads, and an fiirport, on Grand ^y pf 
Canary. almos 

The chief islands are Grand Ma<loi 
Canary, Tenerife, Ruortovontnra, finest 
Lanzarote, Palma, Gomera, and Vidon 
Hierro or li’orro ; t,ho chief towns grapcf 
are Santa Cruz do Tonorifo, the and i 
capital, Las Palmas, Santa Cruz de warm 
la Palma, and Orotava. The ports island 
Las Palmas, Santa Cruz de 'Tcner- much 
ifo, and Arrocifo are free, and Gome 
foreign ships can trade from island guishc 
to island. The Canaries were 
known probably to the Phooni- ||^K 
eians and certainly to the Romans. j^P 
Pliny mentions “ Canaria, so called |^k 
from the many dogs {cmioH) of 
groat size,” and Nivaria (Toner- |^H 
ife), noted oven then for its snow- 
topped (tiimfi, snows), cloud- 9 | 
covered mountains. Visited by 
Arabs in the 12th century, the 
islands were rediscovered acci- 1 « 
dentally by a Trench ship in 1334, 
and taken possession of, in 1402, 
by Jean do Bfdliencourt, who, 
after much conflict, relinquished 
his rights to the Hpanish king. 

Gne by one tlu^ islands were con- ' V 
(picrcci and annexed by the fSpani- H 
ards (1495), despite attempts by ^ig 
the Portuguese to obtain posses- i 


they were divided into the pro- 
vinces of Las Palmas, with an 
area of 1,570 sq. m., and a pop. 
in 1954 of 401,496; and Santa 
Cruz de Tenerife, area 1,230 sq. 
m. ; pop., 1954, 441,168. Consult 
The Canary Islands, their History, 
Natural History, and Scenery, 
D. A. Bannerman, 1922 ; Madeira, 
C’anary Islands, and Azores, A. S. 
Browm, 13th ed., 1927. 

On certain foreign maps longi- 
tude is reckoned E. and W. of the 
meridian of Hierro. 

Canary Wine. Still white wine 
produced in the Canary Islands, 
also known as Tenerife. It en- 
joyed a high reputation from 
Elizabethan times until 1853. 


most Canary vidne is made into 
sherry by ratting with wine made 
from the Palomino grape. The 
wine generally known as Canary 
is a white, sweet, full, heavy wine 
of the Madeira type. Other so- 
called Canary wines, white and 
red, are exported from Spain. 

Canary- wood. Coarse kind of 
mahogany, the timber of Persea 
indica. It is an evergreen tree of 
the family Lauraceae, and a 
native of the Canary Islands. 

Canberra. City and capital, 
also federal territory, of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. The 
federal territory, area 912 sq. m., 
is directly under the Common- 
wealth government, and is sur- 
rounded by Murray co., New 
South Wales. The Molonglo, a 
tributary of the Murrumbidgee, 
flows through it. 

The city stands on undulating 
country at an alt. of about 1,900 ft. 
Several hills, including Mt. AinsHe, 
2,762 ft.. Black Mt., 2,668 ft., ancl 
Red Hill, 2,368 ft., surround the 
town, while the western skyline is 
formed by the Brindabella and 
Bimberi ranges (Mt. Bimberi, 
6,274 ft.). The country is open 
grassland on the plains, lightly 
timbered, with forest on the mts. 
The climate is good, with a ram- 
fall averaging 23 ins. In summer 
day-temperatures are high, but the 
nights are invariably cool, and 
relative humidity is low. In 


when the vineyards were ravaged winter heavy frosts are commonly 
by phylloxera, and the wine was followed by clear sunny days, 
almost entirely superseded by When the six states of Australia 
Ma<loira. Tenerife produced the federated in 1901 it was agreed 
finest wines, the best brand, that a new capital should he built 
Vidonia, made from the Vidonia on a site to he chosen within New 
grapes, being dry and rich in body South Wales, but not less than 
and improving with age and in 100 m. from Sydney. The present 


warm climates. The wines of the 
island of Gomera improved so 
much with age that old dry 
Gomera could hardly be distin- 


site was approved by the Common- 
wealth parliament in 1908, and by 
the Seat of Government Accep- 
tance Act, 1910, the Australian 


guished from Madeira. Nowadays, Capital Territory passed directly 









Canary Islands. The little town ol Icod, Tenerife, showing the prevaffing 
type ol architecture ; in the distance is the snow-capped peak of Tenerife 





Canberra 1. National library, in a garden setting. 2, Parliament House, seat ol the Commonwealth legislature. 
3. Albert Hall, showing also one ot the city’s wide streets. 4. Civic shopping centre, situated amid spacious lawns 

Photos, Australian News and Infovynatlon Bureau 


to Commonwealth control. A augural foundation ceremony took on May 9, 1927. iSince that date 
world-wide competition was con- place in 1913. The first sod for Canherra has been the centre of 
ducted for the design of the city, the site of Parliament House was the Commonwealth legislature and 
the first prize going to W. B. turned in 1923, the first sitting of of national administration. Yarra- 
Griffin of Chicago for a plan in- tlie Commonwealth parliament at lumla, the residence of the gover- 
tended to separate national from Canberra was opened in state by nor-gen(‘.i‘al, is 3 m. from the centre 
local administration. The in- the duke of York (later George VI), of the city. 

Public huildings l)eHide Parlia- 
ment House include the East and 
West Block secretariats, the patent 
office, the national library, the 
institute of anatomy, and the 
Australian war memorial. There 
are primary and secondary schools ; 
the national university is to the 
W. of City Hill. Idiero are the 
Australian forestry school and a 
technical school, while two divi- 
sions of the council for scientific 
and industrial research arc located 
there. The T^oyal Military college 
is at Duntroon near the aerodrome. 
The Commonwealth solar phyBics 
observatory and the Yale and 
Columbia observatory are on Mt. 
Stromlo. 

Good roads have boon built, the 
principal ones being 200 ft. wide, 
and a feature of the whole city 
is its garden development. Every 
street is lined with trees and 
shrubs, of which several million 
have been planted. Afforestation 
programmes have been carried 
out in the Cotter river area, 
from which stream the city draws 
its water supply. Amenities in* 
elude three shopping areas, tiled 
swimming pools, tennis courts, 
and grounds for other sports, 
cinemas, Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A, 
halls, hotels, and hostels. Sydney 
is 202 m. by rail. There are good 
roads to Melbourne and Sydney 



Canberra. Map ol the capital city ot the Commonwealth ot Australia 
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and air routes to all state capitals. 
Pop. (1954) .28,227. Pron. can- 
ber'-ra. 

Cancale . Pishing port of France, 
in the dept, of Illc-et-Vilaine, 9 m. 
E. by N. of S. Malo. The old town 
stands on a height ; the fishing 
village, which lies at sea level, is 
noted for its oysters. A British 
army landed here in 1758 under the 
3rd duke of Marlborough. Pop. 
(1954) 5,463. 

Cancan. Parisian dance. It had 
the character of the quadrille, but 
was danced with wanton move- 
ments and contortions. The word, 
which originated in a law school 
dispute of the Middle Age.s as to 
the pronunciation of the Latin 
quaniqnam, came to be applied to 
any noisy or scandalous demon- 
stration. In 1830 a French dancer 
named Mazarie acted the part of a 
monkey on the stage, and went 
through a wild dance called the 
Chahut. This caught the imagina- 
tion of the grosser people, who 
copied the dance under the name 
Cancan, and carried it to such ex- 
tremes that it was prohibited by 
the French government. A stage 
version was popularised in Offen- 
bach’s op6m bouffa Orpheus in 
the Undei'world, 1858. 

Cancer (Lat., crab). In zoology, 
a genus of crustaceans of the order 
Docapoda and the aub-ordcr 
Brachyura, or short-tailed. A 
typical species is G. paguriis, the 
common edible crab. See Crab. 

Cancer (Lat., crab). In astro- 
nomy, the smallest and least notice- 
'able" of the constellations of the 
Zodiac, betw'ecn Gemini and Leo. 
It contains the Praosepe cluster 
(the Manger), an assemblage of 
stars just visible to the naked eye 
as a misty smudge of light. See 
Constellations. 

Cancer, Tropic op. One of the 
two parallels of latitude on tho 
terrestrial globe passing through 
the extreme N. and S. points on tho 
earth’s surface at which the sun 
can bo vertically overhead at 
noon. All points on tho earth’s 
surface at which tho sun is ever 
vertical are included between the 
tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. 
The tropic N. of the equator is 
called the Tropic of Cancer, be- 
cause the sun at the summer sol- 
stice, when the earth’s rotation 
carries it over that tropic, enters 
the sign of Cancer. The S. tropic 
is that of Capricorn {q.v.). 

Cancer. Popular term for all 
types of malignant tumour. The 
disease is characterised by the 
unrestrained multiplication of 
groups of cells in any part of the 
body. These run amok, invading 


and destroying tissues and organs ; 
they consume an enormous amount 
of energy, leaving none for the 
host, who becomes w^eak and thin. 
At first this multiplication of cells 
is localised, but soon the cancer 
cells begin to spread, infiltrating 
the surrounding tissues. The name 
cancer (Lat., crab) describes the 
clawlike w'ay in which the disease 
grasps masses of tissue. Later the 
cells find their way into the lym- 
phatics and blood-stream, and may 
be carried to other and often 
remote parts of the body where 
they may lodge, destroying still 
more tissue and replacing it with 
clusters of malignant cells. 

Cancer may occur at almost any 
age. In a general sense, the earlier 
the age, the more rapid and dis- 
astrous its course. Most cases 
occur between 40 and 60 years of 
age, when the forces of the body 
begin to fail. Women are attacked 
rather more commonly than men, 
but there is no great difference. 
The organs which may be the 
primary seat of the disease vary 
greatly in the two sexes. In men 
the rectum, colon, prostate, bron- 
chi, and tongue are the most 
common primary seats of cancer ; 
in women cancer of the rectum, 
colon, and tongue is relatively 
infrequerit, but cancer of the breast 
and uterus is common. 

Not an Infectious Disease 

There is no reason to suppose 
that cancer is contagious or in- 
fectious, and although folk-medi- 
cine commands a certain respect, 
the old wives’ tales of cancer 
houses do not withstand investi- 
gation. The occurrence of cancer 
in husband and wife has been cited 
as evidence of the spread of the 
disease from person to person by 
contagion or infection, but the 
number of cases occurring in both 
husband and wife is no larger than 
would be expected to occur by 
chance in so common a disease. 
Belief in cancer houses probably 
rises from cases where many mem- 
bers of one family have developed 
cancer of the same organ. Such 
oases are rare, but a degree of 
inherited liability to cancer must 
be accepted, and the frequency of 
cancer in certain houses is probably 
due to this fact, if not to mere 
coincidence. 

Incidenob OB' Canoeb. This is 
stated to be increasing but the 
statement is difficult to substan- 
tiate. The accuracy of modern 
diagnosis, the increased number 
of autopsies, and the people who 
live to the age when cancer be- 
comes more frequent, must be 
considered. It would seem that 


more people now die of cancer 
because fewer die of other diseases 
they maj'' have at an earlier stage. 

Clinically, this most destructive 
of all diseases most often attacks 
silently. "Again and again patients 
are seen with advanced cancer 
because no pain has called atten- 
tion to it. Absence of pain and the 
striking loss of weight, with weak- 
ness, may be the outstanding 
points. Emaciation and weakness 
result because the new cells seem 
to require far more energy than 
the normal cells, and, living like 
parasites upon the body, they 
devour its nourishment. 

The cause of cancer is unknown. 
The theory that the disease is due 
to certain bacteria has been fully 
investigated, but bacteria have 
not been isolated from the can- 
cerous or normal tissues of a person 
with the disease. Another theory 
is that during the embryonic stage 
of development of the victim, a 
period of intensively active growth, 
a few embryonic cells (under the 
microscope embryonic cells closely 
resemble cancer cells) become 
imprisoned in the growing tissues, 
retain their character, and are 
quiescent until some cause stimu- 
lates growth at the normal speed. 
This view becomes less generally 
accepted. 

With the discovery of viruses, 
great efforts were made to prove 
that a virus is the cause of cancer, 
but while certain cancers in some 
lower animals have been trans- 
mitted from animal to animal by 
cell-free filtrates, the cell-free 
filtrate of the cancer of man will 
not transmit the disease. Although 
the cause of cancer is still unknown 
conditions predisposing to the 
disease are recognized, and certain 
chemicals have produced cancel- 
experimental] y in animals. 

Chemical Irritants 

Chemical causes are also asso- 
ciated with cancer in man, and 
many of the chemicals, for ex- 
ample, the coal-tar derivatives, are 
similar in chemical structure to 
the oestrogens or female sex 
hormones. These chemicals occur 
in some forms of soot, and lead to 
chimney-sweep’s cancer, which, 
through absorption and irritation, 
occurs most frequently in the groin. 
They also occur in some forms of 
oil, and mule-spinners in the 
cotton industry tend to develop 
cancers in parts where the skin 
comes into continual contact with 
oil. 

One of the commonest predis- 
posing causes is long- continued 
irritation of any part, such as the 
lips and tongue of heavy smokers. 
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more especially of clay-pipe smok- 
ers. Cancer of the abdomen 
occurs in the natives of Kashmir 
following the steady application 
of heat to the abdomen by the 
use of an earthenware pot of heated 
charcoal. 

A food factor may be involved. 
Races that keep to the primitive 
diet of their forefathers — whole- 
meal flour, fruits and vegetables 
often eaten raw, and little or no 
meat — do not get cancer, nor do 
European settlers who follow 
the native customs. Conversely, 
if the natives adopt the imported 
European diet they may get the 
disease. There seems to be some 
connexion between the rise in 
sugar consumption in a country 
and in cancer incidence. 

X-Ray Treatment. Continual 
small doses of X-rays may pro- 
vide the necessary stimulus to 
cells to lose their control and to 
proliferate wildly, and so although 
one of the most potent modern 
weapons against cancer is X-ray, 
cancer used to occur frequently in 
X-ray workers, when the necessity 
for protection from the rays was 
imperfectly understood. It wais 
discovered that rapidly multiply- 
ing cells are more sensitive to 
X-rays than are normal tissues, 
and scientiflc imagination assumed 
that a dose which would not aifect 
the normal tissue could kill the 
rapidly multiplying cancer cells. 
A sex hormone, stilboestral, lias 
been known to cause regression of 
cancer of the prostate. 

It w^as found experimentally in 
animals that if an animal had a 
cancer it was impossible by any 
method to introduce a fresli 
growth, and so it would seem that 
some anti-substance to the disease 
was formed by the host. From this 
it was hoped that a person who had 
a cancer removed in the early 
stages might have a resistance 
to any new cancer ; but some 
patients develop a new primary 
growth as long as 
10 years after 
the successful 


physician. Before the Second 
Great AVar this advice was thrown 
nightly on the cinema screens of 
Germany. Early diagnosis and 
complete removal of the growth, 
with \vhich X-ray treatment may 
well be combined, are the only 
hope of cure. 

Hilary I.eclgerwoocl, M.B 

Cancer Hospital, Rov vl. Lon- 
don institution for the treatiiK'nt. 
of cancer. Founded in ISol, its 
first home was in Hollywood 
Road, West Brompton, which 
accommodated 20 patients, while 
it had a department for out- 
patients at 1, Cannon Row, West- 
minster. In 1861 the present 
building in Fulham Road was 
opened.. It w^as enlarged in 1883 
to accommodate over 100 patients. 
The hospital is fully equipped with 
modern apparatus for the diagnosis 
and treatment of all ftirms of 
cancer and allied diseases. Methods 


search, assisting cancer research 
in hospitals and institutions, and 
generally i.o undertake systematic 
investigations into this disease. 
The fund publishes an annual re- 
port, and its staff contribute to 
journals on numerous cancer pro- 
i)lems and give lectures in the 
Royal C'Ollege of Surgeons. The.se 
have been invaluable to the medi- 
cal profession. There arc two 
hi ocks of laboratories, at Mill Hill 
and at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The 
offices arc at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
[..ondon, W.C.2. 

CaxLcrizans (Lat. cancer, a 
crab). Musical term used when a 
theme is repeated backwards, note 
for note, as in a crab-wise motion. 

Candaba. Town of Luzon. 
Philippine Islands, oti the river 
Pampanga, 13 m. N.E. of Bacolod. 
It has weaving mills, and fisheries 
in Lake C’andaba. 


of treatment inelud(‘ surgical and Candace {Gr. KandakP). Offi- 
radiotherapeutie, witli high and cial nanu^ of ancient Ethiopian 
low voltage X-ra\s, and , (luoens. Their wealth, im- 


all forms of radium. 
Chemotherapy in certain 
forms of cancer is in- 
vestigated. Associated 
with the hospital is th(‘ 
Chester Beatty research 
institute. The hospital is 
a teaching school of ilu' 
university of London. 

Cancer Research 
Fnnd, Imperial. So{uety 
formed to combat cancer. 
The Imperial Cancer Re- 
search Fund was founded 
in 1002 under the direc- 
tion of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London, 
and tile Royal College of 
8ui;geons of England, and 
was incorporated by royal 
ehartOT in 1930. Its objects 



Candelabrum. 
Louis XVI ex- 
ample in ormolu 


queens. Their wealth, im- 
plied in Acts 8, is (?xem- 
plified by jewi'lry finds. 
The (’aiuUute Ameniari 
invaded Egypt, but was 
r(q)ulBi‘d by Augustus’s 
pref(‘(d Pet.ronius, 23 it.c. 
Prori. C’anda-see. 

Candelabrum (Latin). 
Largo candlestick or lamp- 
stand with arms, placed 
either on floor or table. 
The former was usually 
pillar-shapcul, and from 
4 ft. to t) ft. or 10 ft. high ; 
the latt(U’ was not remark- 
ahle for its height, but 
boro bramdies on each side 
for candl(‘s or lamps, which 
were soim^times fed from 
a small trough or tank of 
oil supported on the top 


are to promote investigations of the central upright. Among 
into the causes, prevention, and the amuimt Romans it was 
treatment of cancer and malig- elaborately carved and often 
nant diseases, by providing and adorned with jcswels and cameos, 
maintaining laboratories for re- CandelUla Wax. Name given 


to a (kqiosit that occurs as a 
coating on the twigs and leaves 
of th(i Mexican (^andelilla shrub. 


removal of the 
first. 

Any disturb- 
ance of bodily 
function should 
be investigated 
at once ; any 
lump in the breast 
of a woman or 
any unchecked 
loss of blood 
from the genital 
passages, should 
always be 
reported to a 



Candia. The old fort buUt by the Venetians and defended 
by Morosini during a siege by the Turks in 1669 


The yellowish-grey to dark-brown 
wax is separated by steam or 
aolviRits and when refined is used 
for polishes, varnishes, etc. 

Caudia (Greek Megalokaatro or 
Heraklion). Largest city and 
former capital of Crete. It is situ- 
atc^d on the N. coast, has a small, 
silted harbour, and exports oil, 
soap, almonds, wine, dried grapes, 
and cocoons. The ruins of Cnossus, 
centre of pre-Hellenic civilization, 
are 3 m. S.E, Founded about 824 
by Saracens, it was taken and 
fortified by the Genoese in the 
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12th century, and afterwards by 
the Venetians, who built the city 
walls, arsenal, and a cathedral. 
The cathedral was demolished in 
the late 19th century, and a new 
Greek cathedral consecrated in 
1893. Candia was besieged and 
taken by the Turks, 1 667-09 ; suf- 
fered from earthquake in 1856, and 
from bombardment by the Powers 
in 1897. Pop. (1951) 51,144. 

In the Second Great War the 
battle of Crete {q.v.) began on 
May 20, 1941, when German para- 
chutists were dropped around and 
in Candia ; some 2,000 were 
killed or captured by the Allied 
forces there before these (except 
the severely wounded) were evacu- 
ated by sea on the night of May 
28 - 29. The aerodrome was 
bombed repeatedly by the Allied 
air forces. Candia was liberated 
by Cretan guerrillas in Nov. 
1944. 

Candida. Play by Bernard 
Shaw. Described as “ a vindioa- 



lish translation, par E. De Volt 
. . . ” appeared in London the 
same year, but that published by 
Nourse, London (1759), first bore 
Voltaire’s full name as author. 
The story, marked throughout 
with a penetrating wit and much 
indecency, was a satire on the 
Leibnizian theory that all is for 
the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. 

Candied Fruits. Fruit stoned 
and boiled in white sugar, so that 
it is impregnated and coated with 
it. Plums, cherries, apricots, and 
peaches are mostly used. The 
rind of oranges, lemons, and citron 
boiled in the same way is known 
as candied peel, and forms an 
ingredient in cakes and puddings. 

Candle. Cylinder of fat or wax 
surrounding a fibrous core or wick, 
used for illumination in the ab- 
sence of other sources. The earliest 
form of candle was the torch of re- 
sinous wood and its modifications 
such as the link and flambeau, 
consisting of rope 
saturated with 
pitch and resin, and 
sometimes coated 
with beeswax. Dip 
candles with rush 
or loosely-twisted 
cotton wicks were 
in general use 
throughout the 
Middle Ages, and 


tion of the woman 
in the home,” this 
comedy was written 
in 1894 and achieved 
success in Germany 
before its produc- 
tion at the Strand 
Theatre, London, 

July 1, 1900, when 
Janet Achurch ap- 
peared in the title 
role. Notable revivals included 
those at the Everyman, 1923 ; 
Globe, 1937 ; Westminster, 1939. 

Candidate (Latin candidatua, 
white-robed). One seeking elec- 
tion to any office or appointment. 
In the United Kingdom the name 
is specially applied to those who 
seek election to the house of 
commons and other public bodies, 
also to candidates for a head- 
mastership, for a fellowship, for 
clerical positions, etc. At Rome 
applicants for office wmee a toga 
whitened by fulling — hence their 
name. See Election ; Vote. 

Candida. Philosophical novel- 
ette by Voltaire. It was pub- 
lished at Geneva, 1759, and pur- 
ported to bo translated from the 
German of Dr, Ralph. An Eng- 



“ snuffing,” were first used. Modern 
candles are made almost wholly of 
paraffin wax, obtained from crude 
petroleum in the process of refin - 
ing. They give a greater intensity 
of light than any other form of 
candle previously used. The softer 
grades of paraffin wax from Amer- 
ican sources are sometimes mixed 
with stearine, which acts as a 
stiffener for candles required for 
warm climates, but such admix- 
ture is unnecessary with high 
grade wax produced in the East. 

The modem candle-making ma- 
chine contains upwards of 500 
moulds, usually of almost pure 
tin, which are enclosed in a sealed 
tank through which water for 
cooling purposes is circulated. 
Each mould contains a movable 
piston at the lower end through 
which the wick passes up the 
centre of the mould. The piston 
imparts the shape to the tip of the 
candle. The candles when ready 
are ejected from the moulds by 
raising the pistons- Self-fitting 
ends on candles are formed by in- 
serting a shaped cap piece in the 
top of the mould. Decorative 
candles are moulded in a variety 
of shapes and sizes, some of which 
req[uire the use of a two-piece 
mould, or manipulation in a lathe. 
For colouring these, wax soluble 
dyes which do not affect the burn- 
ing, and are reasonably fast to 
light, are generally used. 

For ecclesiastical candles, bees- 
wax has always been used ; certain 
candles for R.C. churches have to 
contain a definite percentage of 
beeswax. They are formed by pour- 
ing the melted wax down the sus- 
pended wicks until a sufficient 
thickness is obtained, the candle 
then being put on a marble slab 
and roUed into shape. 


were made by 
dipping the wiol^ 
in melted tallow. 

The art of 
moulding candles 
was introduced 
in the 16th cen- 
tury, but it was 
not until stearine 
(stearic acid) can- 
dles made their 
first appearance 
about 1840 that 
the process of 
moulding became 
general. About 
the same period 
pi aited cotton 
wicks, which did 
away with the 
necessity for 



Candle. Stages in the process o£ makijig wax candles. 
Top, scraping off surplus wax from the trough atove 
the nioplds. Centre, ejecting candles from the moulfe. 
Bottom, continuous wicking arrangement beneath 

the moulds 

Courtesy o/ Price’s Patent Candle Co., Ltd. 
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Candle. Fitting moulded wax night 
lights into their paper cases 

Price’s Patent Candle Co:, Ltd 


The wicks of all candles are 
soaked in solutions, usually am- 
monium salts or borax, in order to 
regulate the curve of the wick, and 
prevent its burning away too 
readily. 

Tapers are made by passing 
long lengths of cotton yarn from 
one drum to another through a 
bath of molten wax and through 
dies until the required thickness 
and finish are obtained. They are 
then cut into lengths and one end 
is feathered. Night lights are 
moulded in a similar manner to 
candles, but the wick is inserted 
after moulding. The softer grades 
of paratfin wax are used for night 
lights so that the small flame will 
melt the whole of the wax ma- 
terial. They are made to burn 
either in paper cases or on a glass 
holder. The paper is often fire- 
proofed to dispense with the need 
for water. See Lighting. 

Bibliography. Modern Soups, C'an- 
dies, and Glycerine, L. L. Lamborn, 
1906 ; The Science of Petroleum, 
voL iv D. Allan, 1938; The Story 
of the Lamp, F. W. Robins, 1939. 

Candlemas. Christian festival 
commemorating (Feb. 2) in the 
R.C. Church the Purification of the 
Virgin !Mary, and in the Eastern 
Churches the Presentation of Christ 
in the Temple. The Anglican 
Prayer Book retains both com- 
memorations. First observed at 
Jerusalem, as the 40th day after 
Epiphany, the ancient Christmas, 
and still kept by the Armenians 
on Feb. 14, when the sacred fire is 
kindled, it has been generally kept 
on Feb. 2 since the 7th century. 

The name Candlemas dates from 
the 11th century, when the cere- 
mony of blessing candles and car- 
rying them in procession was insti- 
tuted. It symbolises the entry of 
Christ, the Light of the World, into 
the Temple (Luke 2) ; and was 
abolished in the Church of England 



in 1854. In Scotland Candlemas 
is the first quarter day of the year. 

Candle-mit . Fruit of Aleuritei^ 
moluccana, a tree belonging to the 
family Euphorbiaceae, a native of 
the Moluccas and the islands of the 
S. Pacific. The fruit is round and 
fleshy, of an olive tint, with two 
seeds like small walnuts with hard 
outer shell, and containing a large 
amount of valuable oil. In some 


solidification (1773° C.). This 
gives virtually black -body radia- 
tion of much the same colour as 
carbon filament lamps ; and the 
intensity was found to be 58*9 
candles per sq. cm. It was there- 
fore decided to alter the unit 
slightly, so that the new standard 
would give 60 “ new candles ” (or 
candelas) per c.c. 

Candle-tree {ParineMiera ceri- 


islands, stuck on reeds, the nuts 
are used as candles, hence the 
English name. The oil is used in 
the producing countries for illu- 
mination, either as a constituent 
of candles or as lamp oil. It may 
be used as a drying agent in paints 
and in soap-making. 

Candle-power. Measure of 
luminous intensity. Some mea- 
surement of the efficacy of 
different sources of light was first 
called for in the middle of tlie 


fera). Tree belonging to the family 
Bignoniaccao. It is a native of 
Panama, where, in the Chagres 
Valley, it forms forests. It has tre- 
foil leaves and large greenish-white 
boll-shaped flowers, succeeded by 
cylindrical waxy-looking fruits 
from 2 ft. long, resembling large 
candles. Tliey contain a large 
quantity of oil and are used as 
cattle food. The cucumber-like 
fruits of the allied species, P. eduUs, 
are eaten in Mexico. 


19th century when, in the days 
before gas mantles, it became 
necessary to keep a check on the 
“ illuminating power ” of gas 
sold to the public. The first unit 
used was the “ standard candle,” 
defined in the Metropolitan Gas 
Act of 1860 as the intensity in a 
horizontal direction of a sper- 
maceti candle weighing J lb. and 
burning 120 grains per hour. 
This, however, proved so variable 
that in 1898 the standard can 'll 
was replaced in England by :i 
specially constructed lamp ui.ug 
air saturated with pentane vapour. 
This Harcourb pentane lamp gave 
a flame equivalent to 10 standard 
candles. The French Carcel lamp 
was a similar device burning colza 
oil ; the German Hefner lamp 
burned amyl acetate. 

Meanwhile, the invention of 
electric light suggested a mt)re re- 
liable standard ; and in 1 909 an 
agreement was reached to stand- 
ardise the unit of candle-power 
used in Great Britain, France, and 


Candolle, Augxt.stin Pyeamu.s 
OK (1778-1841). Swiss botanist. 
Born at Geneva, Feb. 4, 1778, he 

1 settled in Paris 
in 1796 where 
Cuvier and La- 
marck entrust- 

hVan^aise, the 
^ introduction to 
which contains 
the hrst ex- 
position of his principle of natural 
classification • of plants. He lec- 
tured in botany at Montpellier 
1807-16 and during 1807-13 made 
a botanical survey of Franco. Re- 
turning to Geneva in 1816, he 
worked on his system of classi- 
fi(!ation, embodied in Hegni veget- 
ahilis Syst.oma Naturale, of which 
only two volumes were completed. 
He died at Geneva, Sept. 9. 1841. 

Candytuft {Iberis). Genus of 
herbs and sub-shrnbs of the family 


the U.S.A. by means of specially 
made carbon-tiiamenb lamps, 
which were frequently exchanged 
among the three national labora- 
tories. The resulting “ interna- 
tional candle,” though reasonably 
reliable in itself, led to discre- 
pancies in comparing the light 
from carbon filaments (which is 
fairly sharply confined to certain 
wavelengths) with light from other 
sources, particularly if this was a 
different colour. In 1946, there- 
fore, the International Committee 
of Weights and Measxires agreed 
on a new primary standard. The 
radiating material was a small 
tube of thoria (the stuff of which 
gas mantles are made) immersed 
in liquid platinum on the point of 


Oriuiiferae. Natives of S. Europe 


and W. Asia, 
they have 
smooth, round 
s t e m H a n d 
alternate nar- 
row leaves. 
The white or 
purple flowers 
are produced 
in fiat clusters 
(corymbs), and 
the outer two 



Candytuft, 
[beds umbellata 


of the four petals are larger than 
the others. One species (Iberis 
aynara), with minute white flowers, 
occurs wild on dry soil in culti- 
vated ground, in the S. and E. of 
England. Several species are in 
general cultivation as garden 




flowers, including the annual 
rocket candytuft (/. coronnria) 
with long close heads or spikes of 
white flowers ; the common candy- 
tuft (7. umhellata), also an annual, 
with flatter heads of purple or 
flesh-coloured flowers ; and the 
shrubby evergreen candytuft (7. 
sempervirens). The name is 
derived from Candia. 

Cane (Lat. can7ia). Commercial 
name for the stems of various 
grasses and palms. The more im- 
portant are bamboo {Bambiisa 
arundinacm), rattan {Calmnus 
rofa7ig, etc.), malacca {Cala7nns 
sc\pio7mm), sugar {Baccharmi offi- 
cmarum). The first and last of 
these are grasses, the others palms. 
See Bamboo ; Rattan ; Sugar. 

Canea or Khanja. Seaport and 
capital of Crete. Occupying the 
site of the ancient Cydonia, on the 
N. coast of the island, it is sur- 
rounded by old Venetian walls and 


it. The pale orange-coloured bark, 
sometimes called wild cinnamon, 
is used as a tonic, and by the 
negroes as a spice. 

Canelones. Department of 
Uruguay. It is bounded N. by the 
dept, of Florida, and S. by Monte- 
video and the Atlantic coast. 
After Monte'vddeo it is the most 
populated and the most important 
agricultural dept, in the republic. 
Cattle-breeding is the most impor- 
tant industry. The rivers Colorado 
and Las Piedras water the soil, 
which produces vines and cereals. 
The capital is Canelones. Area, 
1,834 sq. m. Pop. 200,308. 

Cane Sugar. Term popularly 
applied to sugar manufactured 
from sugar cane, as distinguished 
from that made from the root of 
the sugar beet. More strictly it 
is the sugar found in the juice of 
many grasses, in the sap of certain 
trees, and in some roots such as 


Cangas de Onis. A town of 
Spain, in the prov. of Oviedo. It 
stands on the -river SeUa, here 
crossed by a 1 2th century bridge, 
35 m. E. of Oviedo. It trades in 
cattle and coal. Founded in the 
8th century by Pelayo, who gained 
a victory over the Moors in the 
vicinity, it retains evidences of 
Roman occupation. Near by is 
the cave of Covadonga, in which 
Pelayo, an 8th century Asturian 
king, sought refuge after his de- 
feat on the Guadalete. 

Cangas de Tineo. A town of 
Spain, in the prov. of Oviedo. In 
a fertile dist., 35 m. S.W. of 
Oviedo, it trades in farm produce 
and has factories for linen, woollen, 
and leather goods. Pop. 23,000. 

Cango. Region of the Cape 
Province, S. AMca, 18 m. N. of 
Oudtshoom. It is remarkable for 
its limestone caves, discovered 
in 1780. The chief products are 
lucerne and ostrich feathers. 



Canea, Crete. General view of the city and harbour from the sea 


Cauicatti. A town of Sicily. 
In the prov. of Agrigento, it is on 
the Naro river, 23 m. by rly. N.E. 
of Agrigento. The district produces 
grain, almonds and olives, and has 
sulphur mines. Pop. (1951)30,072. 

Canidae. Family of the carni- 
vora (flesh-eating mammals), in- 
cluding dogs, wolves, foxes, and 
jackals. They are placed by zoolo- 
gists between cats and hyaenas on 
the one hand and bears and 
weasels on the other. In their 


a deep ditch. It has Turkish 
mosques, Greek churches, a syna- 
gogue, and relies of Venetian occu- 
pation. A short distance E. is a 
modern European quarter con- 
taining the residences of the high 
commissioner and foreign consuls. 
The harbour is large, but shallow, 
the finest harbour on the island, 
Suda Bay, lying to the E. of the 
town. Canea has foundries, 
printing works, and soap, oil, and 
wax factories. Founded by Vene- 
tians in the middle of the 13th 
century, it was captured by the 
Turks in 1669. German para- 
chutists landed near Canea, which 
was defended by British and 
Greek troops, on May 20, 1941. It 
was almost destroyed by German 
bombing on May 25, and fell to the 
Germans on May 27. Pop. (1951) 
33,211. 

Canea gives its name to a nomo 
(province) of Crete. Pop. (1051) 
126.524. 

Canella. Bark of a small ever- 
green tree {Canella alba), member 
of the family Canellaceae. It is 
a native of the West Indies. The 
whole tree has an aromatic frag- 
rance, and when in flower per- 
fumes a considerable area around 


that of the beet. The chief con- 
stituent of cane sugar, beet sugar, 
maple sugar, palm sugar, etc., is 
the chemical substance sucrose or 
saccharose, which is distinguished 
from other sugars, e.g. glucose, 
frutose, lactose, maltose, by physi- 
cal and chemical properties. See 
Sugar. 

Canes Venatici (Lat., the 
Hunting Dogs). A constellation 
named by Hevelius. It is to be 
found S. of the three stars which 
form the handle of the Plough, and 
its brightest star is Cor Caroli (the 
heart of Charles), a peculiar double 
star, so named by Halley because 
it glowed its brightest when 
Charles II was about to re-enter 
London at the Restoration. 

Gang OR Cangue (Port. caTiga, 
yoke; Chinese Kea), European 
name for a Chinese instrument of 
punishment of minor offenders. 
It consists of a large heavy slab of 
wood made to grip the neck. Thus 
pilloried, the culprit can neither 
lie down nor reach his mouth, 
and is compelled to stand in the 
streets, dependent on passers-by 
for food, until his term of punish- 
ment expires. His name and 
offence appear on the cang. 


wild state the doe family may be 
distinguished from other carnivora 
by having long and pointed 
muzzles, long tails, and digitigrade 
feet provided with blunt and non- 
retractile claws. The ears are 
always erect and pointed, and the 
hind feet have four toes. All, with 
the exception of the African hunt- 
ing dog, are of sombre and uniform 
colouring, being either grey or 
brown, tending to reddish in some 
of the foxes. All live in burrows, 
clefts of rocks, or hollow trees ; and 
all are nocturnal in their habits. 
Most are gregarious, and hunt their 
prey in packs, especially in winter. 
In most cases they track their prey 
by scent. The dog family is spread 
over nearly the whole world ; and 
most species can be domesticated. 
See Dog ; Fox ; Wolf. 

Canigou. Peak of the Pyrenees. 
In France, it is 24 m. S.W. of Per- 
pignan. Its height is 9,140 ft., 
and it has manganese mines. 

Ganis. Name of two constel- 
lations, Cards major (the greater 
dog) and Canis minor (the lesser 
dog). Canis major lies low on the 
horizon for English observers, but 
includes Sirius, brightest of all 
fixed stars. Sirius lies on the pro- 
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longation towards the S. of Orion’s 
belt, and forms the vertex of an I 
inverted triangle of which the base 1 
joins Betelgeusc to Procyon, the \ 
brightest star in Canis minor. 4 

Canker (Lat. cancer, crab). 1 
Disease affecting trees. Canker f 
of the apple and pear, produc- 
ing deformity and slow decay, is . 
caused by a fungus {Nectria), the ( 
spores finding entrance in broken , 
branches and shoots or in parts 
damaged by American Blight. Old 
cankered trees may live for years 
but the eSect of canker on young 
trees is serious. Trees in ill- 
drained land arc most susceptible. 
Lack of potash is a predisposing 
cause : an annual application of 
sulphate of potash to the soil, in 
March, is advised. Cankered wood, 
which is recognized by distorted 
and roughened bark, must be cut 
out and burnt. Larch plantations 
have been wiped out by the 
canker caused by the fungus 
Dasyscypha calycina. 

Canker. Disease of the ear, 
common among dogs and less fre- 
quent in the domestic cat. 
Though ulcer of the flap of the ear 
is frequently described as canker, 
the word really applies to an ulcer- 
ated condition of the inner lining. 
It may be caused by wax or dirt, 
or by parasites of the mite type. 
An ointment consisting of one part 
of nitrate of mercury to 20 parts 
of lard worked carefully into the 
ear will destroy these mites, while 
zinc ointment will cure the 
sores. 

Canna (Lat.,areed). Largogon- 
us of perennial herbs belonging 
to the family Cannaceae. They 

■ possess orna- 
mental foliage 
and showy 
' ^ flowers. The 

green and leaf- 
like, while what 

Slnly^ appear to be 

three ■ brightly 
coloured petals 
Canna indie a, or are really the 

Indian shot plant gtamens, only 

one of which produces an anther. 
The tubers of some species arc used 
as food, and from those of C. ednlis, 
a Peruvian species cultivated in the 
West Indies, a kind of arrowroot 
called Tons les mois is prepared. 
Oanna.s are best known, however, as 
hothouse plants, used for summer 
bedding plants out of doors ; and 
under cultivation many hybrid 
forms have been produced. They 
are sometimes known as Indian 
Shot, from the hard, round, black 
seeds, which have been used as a 
substitute for coffee-beans. 


Canna. Island of the Hebrides, 
Inverness-shire, Scotland. Situated 
12 m. S.W. of Skye, it is ^ m. long 
by 1 m. broad, and has an area of 
4| sq. m. It has a small but secure 
harbour, from which an active 
fishing industry is carried on. 

Cannabis (Greek Kanyinbis). 
A small genus of the fiimily 
Cannabinaceae, and the name used 

bv Dioscorides 


Canna indie a, or 
Indian shot plant 


for the hemp 

hemp {Canna- ( 

s ativ a), I 

which is native < 

^ central and 

western Asia, 
is cultivated al- 
' through- 

i out the w'orld, 

Cannabis sativa, in colder 
or hemp countries for 

its seeds and fibres, in the tropics 
for the resin which exudes from it. 

It. is an annual herb, whoso 
height varies from 4 to 15 ft., and 
it.s large leaves, divided into from 
five to seven long leaflets, give it 
a handsome appearance. 

The small, greenish flowers aro 
produced in sprays and spikes from 
the upper part of the stem, the 
females on separate plants from the 
males ; and the fruits are the well- 
known little greyish nuts, each con- 
taining an oily seed. Hemp seed is 
used as a poultry food and for ex- 
tracting its oil, used in painting, 
soap-making, etc. The fibre is an 
important textile, and the resin 
yields a valuable medicine- — canna - 
binol. It also forms the eastern 
intoxicant hashish. Dried leaves 
are smoked as bhang {q.v.). 

Cannabis Indica. Dried flower- 
ing or fruiting tops of the female 
plant of Cannabis sativa, or Indian 
hemp. An extract (dose J gr. to 1 
gr.) and a tincture (dose 5 to 15 
minims) was formerly used in medi- 
cine. Cannabis indica produces a 
condition of mild intoxication, the 
individual feeling gay and happy, 
and laughing or smiling. In medi- 
cine Cannabis indica is used to 
relievo migraine and neuralgia. 

Cannae, Battle of. Bought 
Aug. 2, 216 B.O., near the village 
of the same name in Apulia, Italy, 
between some 80,000 Romans and 
a Carthaginian army of about 
40,000 under Hannibal. By skilful 
tactics Hannibal completely de- 
feated the Romans under the con- 
suls Gaius Terentius Varro and 
Lucius Aemilius Panins, the latter 
being killed. The battle of Cannae 
was one of the greatest disasters 
that befell the Roman arms. The 
site is near the mouth of the 
Ofanto, m. from Canosa. 


Cannan, Khwin (1861-1935). 
British economist. Ho was 
educated at Clifton and Balliol 
College, Oxford. He was IccHirer 
in political economy at London 
university, 1897-1926, and pro- 
fessor for the last 20 years. He 
retired in 1927 and died April 8, 
1935. His books included History 
of the Theories of Production 
and Distribution, 1 893 ; Wealth, 
1914 ; Money, 1918 ; Modern 
Currency, 1931. His authoritative 
editions of Adam Smith, clarifying 
Braith’s theory of supi>ly and 
demand, became standard works, 
and, with his study of money, 
wore Caiman’s cluef contribution 
to economic thought. 

CaxLiianore oe Kananttr. I’own 
of India, in Kerala state, 49 m. 
N.W. of Calicut. Vasco da Gama 
touched hero in 1498, and in 1501 
the Portuguese sot up a. factory, 
building a fort in 1505. The Dutch 
seized Cannanore in 1656 ; the 
British tnok it in 1783. It declined 
in importance after the middle of 
the 19th (‘.entury. Cotton textiles 
aro made ; coir, copra, pepper, 
and cot.tion fabric'.s aro exported. 
Pop. (1951) 42,431. 

Canned Foods. Sec (banning. 

Cannel Coal, ^’ypo of (!oal 
which falls within the ligniiious 
and bituminous spoeios of coal 
but is characterised by an abnor- 
mally high hydrogen content— 
6 p.c. to 8 p.c.'on the dry ash-free 
basis. Volatile content exceeds 40 
p.o. and cannel coals burn witli a 
long flare. They probably origin- 
ated in dopositis of the lower forms 
of plant life, e.r/. algae and mosses. 

Cannes. Town and holiday 
resort of Prance, in the dept, of 
Alpes - Maritimos. Protected by 

on the N., it 


lies 120 m. H. of 
’'‘ft M'arsoilles, and 
, £ overlooks the 
Mediterranean. 
Its equable cli- 
matn and boau- 
tifid surroimd- 
Arms of Cannes have made it 

a popular resort both in the sum- 
mer and the winter. The rise to 
favour of Cannes dates from the 
completion of the railway there in 
1864. A carnival and regatta and 
an international film festival are 
held annually. Overlooking the 
coast is a fine promenade. Fruits 
and flowers grow in groat abund- 
ance. Cannes was occupied by the 
Gormans in 1942. Just E. of the 
Allied landing zone in Aug., 1944, 
it was liberated by American 
troops Aug. 24. 

Lord Brougham, who is buried 
bore, did much to make Cannes 
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known to English people, for 
whom several English churches 
were built. Old buildings include 
remains of the castle, the church 
of Notre Dame, and a tower, all 
in the quarter called Le Suquet on 
Mont Chevalier. Two miles inland 
is Le Oannet, with two towers, 
also a winter resort. The hill of 
La Californio, whereon is an ob- 
servatory, is said to afford the 
finest view on the Riviera. The 
Ties de Lerins (f/.?;.) lie off Cannes. 
Fop. (1954) 50,192. Pron. can. 

Cannibalism. Practice of 
eating human flesh. The Spanish 
word Canibalos, a 17th-century 
variant of the name of the man- 
caling Caribs, has passed into 
general use as a synonym for an- 
thropophagi. That primeval man 
derived the use of animal food 



Cannes, French Riviera. View of the promenade, La Croisette, loolang towards 
the old Quarter of the town. In the distance are the Estdrel hills 


from his pre-human ancestry is a 
reasonable inference ; many of the 
bones of one of the earliest forms 
of man, Pithecanthropus pekm- 
cnsi.% had been broken or crushed 
so that the marrow could be ob- 
tained from the long bones and the 
brains from the skulls. That 
human flesh was occasionally in- 
cluded in the dietary at a later 
stage is deduced from the charred, 
split, and scraped human bones in 
Palaeolithic sites (Belgium, Croa- 
tia, France) and in Neolithic caves 
(Karlso, Sweden). That hunger 
was not the sole motive is inferred 
from the necklets of human teeth, 
neolithic skull drinking- cups, and 
other evidence (Egypt, Spain, 
Scotland). Cannibalism in Classi- 
cal times is recorded by Herodotus 
and others who describe peoples 
such as the Scythian Massagatae, 
nomads to the N.E. of the Caspian 
who killed and ate old people. 

(Jannibalism has been classified 
into two main types. Endocauni- 
balism refers to the practice in 
which are eaten the bodies of kin 
find members of the same tribe as 
the consumer ; this was notable 
among some tribes of W. and S.E. 
Australia, and in S. America. An 
attenuated form was found among 
some peoples of Brazil who 
cremated their dead, and sub- 
sequently ingested the ashes. In 
exocannibalism, which seems to 
have been more widespread, in- 
dividuals outside the tribe were 
eaten— c.f/. enemies killed in war 
(among the Algonquin and Iro- 
quois), slaves (Bondjio), or select- 
ed sacrificial victims (ancient 
Mexico). In some societies, all 
took part in the practice (New 
Guinea), in others a selected few 
priests or chiefs (Maori, New^ 
Zealand ; Kimbunda, W. Africa) ; 
in some it was sporadic (Tierra del 


Euego), in others frequent (Mang- 
betu, central Africa). 

The cannibal zone ” of central 
Africa at the middle of the 19th 
century extended almost coter- 
minously with the equatorial 
forest, with outlying areas in Ear 
Eertit, Gallaland Angola, and in 
the S.E. In S.E, Asia the practice 
was frequently associated with 
headhunting, especially in Malay- 
sia and Indonesia ; the Dyaks of 
Borneo, Tolalaki of Celebes, Ita- 
lones and Efugaos of the Philip- 
pine Islands were notorious. In 
Oceania, cannibalism occurred 
more frequently among the Mel- 
anesians than it did in Polynesia. 
Various tribes of aborigines in 
Australia consumed human flesh 
in different degrees, the Theddora 
and Ngarigo preferring the hands 
and feet of the slain, the Kami- 
laroi eating the liver and heart. 
Cannibalism was more prevalent 
in S. America than in N., where it 
survived mainly as a ceremonial 
rite, for example in the N.W. and 
in Mexico, while the Sioux con- 
sumed the powdered heart of a 
brave enemy, and the Nauras of 
New Granada ate the hearts of the 
Spanish invaders. 

Biological necessity is a clearly 
discernible cause of cannibalism. 
In times of famine, when total 
food intake was so low that sur- 
vival could be attained only by 
eating the less useful members of a 
community, cannibalism occurred 
among many peoples. Darwin re- 
ported the consumption of their 
old women by tribes of Tierra del 
Fuego ; Eskimo have done the 
same as a last resort, Less obvious 
than its use to remedy deficiencies 
in total food intake is the occur- 
rence of cannibalism as an uncon- 
scious endeavour to rectify protein 


deficiency. Its fairly high fre- 
quency among sedentary and agri- 
cultural peoples of the equatorial 
forests whose supply of animal 
protein was low contrasts markedlj’ 
with its absence among hunting 
peoples of the same regions. The 
Azande diet, for example, is today 
characterised by almost complete 
absence of animal protein, and a 
dangerously low fat /carbohydrate 
ratio ; their cannibalism un- 
doubtedly met a biological need in 
maintaining an adequate diet. 

Cannibalism also provided a 
useful means of disposing of the 
dead. In S. America many tribes 
considered it preferable to be eaten 
by their friends than to be eaten 
by worms. In some Australian 
tribes a man could eat his dead 
wife but not his sister on account 
of totemic beliefs. 

Possibly the most widespread 
ideas underlying cannibalism were 
associated with its magical func- 
tions. To obtain the qualities of 
a dead man, the obvious course is 
to eat him or those parts of him in 
which the quality is thought to 
reside. The Basutos ate the heart 
of a valiant enemy ; Dyaks ate 
the palms of the hands and fl^sh 
of the knees of their victims to 
strengthen their own hands and 
knees. A man when he is eaten 
becomes part of the eater. Hence 
consumption of a victim would 
prevent revenge by his kin since 
any hurt inflicted in vengeance 
would also harm a kinsman. 
Consult The Golden Bough, Sir 
James Frazer, various editions ; 
Headhunters, Black, White, and 
Brown, A. C. Haddon, 1901. 

Canning. Method of preserving 
fresh foods by sterilising them in 
hermetically-sealed containers. No 
added substance or chemical is 
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required, and the heat need only 
he sufficient to kill the bacteria 
which cause fermentation and 
decay. Foodstuffs were first canned 
in 1810 by Appert, a French chef, 
and although methods of canning 
have changed, and the whole 
process has become largely auto- 
matic, his general principle is tha,t 
followed in canning today. Appert 
placed the food in a metal glass- 
lined container which was then 
surrounded by boiling water until 
it was cooked ; the container was 
then tightly stoppered. Appert 
was under the belief that the pre- 
servation of the food was entirely 
due to the exclusion of the air ; but 
as Pasteur first discovered, the real 
cause of preservation was that the 
heat of cooking destroyed the 
germs of putrefaction. 

Modern Canning Processes 
In a modern cannery, the meat, 
vegetable, fruit, or other food is 
packed in cans, generally made of 
thin steel with a coating of tin. 
Lids are fixed on the tins by auto- 
matic machines which turn down 
and seal them at the rate of 30 tins 
a minute. The sealing is done at 
a stage when the temperature 
attained has a sterilizing ” action 
and prevents the presence of germs 
which might cause putrefaction; 
any further danger is avoided by 
the close seal of the lid to the body 
of the can, blocking the entrance 
of air. In another process a small 
round hole is left in the centre of 
the lid of each can, so that the air 
and gases generated by the cooking 
of the material are allowed to 



escape. The cans are placed in 
steam ovens holding up to 500 tins 
at a time, and the steam is turned 
on until the temperature reaches 
270''-' F. The cans remain in these 
retorts long enough for the germs 
and spores to be destroyed, when 
they arc taken out and the small 
holes in the lid sealed with solder 
while the contents of the tins are 
still very hot, so preventing any 
living germ gaining access. The 
cans may then be returned to the 
retorts for a further period of 
cooking, in order that their contents 
may be completely sterilised. In 
some canneries, the food is cooked 
by immersing the cans in a vat 
partially filled with a solution of 
calcium chloride and water. 
Immediately after their contents 
have been cooked, the cans are. 
rapidly and artificially cooled, as 
over-cooking has a tendency 
to impair the quality of the 
product. 

Cans intended to contain fruit 
are varnished inside with various 
resistant lacquers to counteract the 
effects of the acids, while cans for 
certain other foodstuffs are lined 
with specially prepared paper. 

Fruits and vegetables should be 
canned as soon as possible alter 
picking, and the c a n n e r i c s are 
usually sited in the areas growing 
the particular products they deal 
with. In Great Britain the 
principal vegetable canneries aro 
in Lincolnshire and Herefordshire, 
while the fruit canneries are mainly 
at Evesham and in Kent. Australia 
cans vast quantities of sub- 
tropical fruit, and 
the Now Zealand 
canneries apocial- 
iso in boiled and 
corned beef and 
m u 1 1 0 n. T h e 


CanBing. Gooseberries being canned at a North of 
England frnit and vegetable canning factory 


greater part of 
the product of 
Canadian canning 
factories consists 
of fish, meat, an<l 
meat products. 
8 pain and Portu- 
gal specialise in 
the canning of 
salmon and sar- 
dines. South 
Africa, besides 
canning large 
quantities of fruit, 
has a number 
of factories de- 
voted to the can- 
ning of crayfish 
and lobsters. 

Milk was first 
canned in 1856, 
sugar being used 
as an added pre- 


servative, but it was not until 
1890 that unsweetened milk was 
successfully canned. Before can- 
ning, evaporated milk is placed in 
a vacuum pan ; a closed metal 
container to which heat is applied 
by means of steam coils, and which 
removes 40 per cent of the milk’s 
water content. The concentrated 
milk is then forced through fin© 
apertures which divide the fat 
globules and prevent their rising 
to the surface of the evaporated 
milk in the form of cream. The 
milk is then poured into cans which 
are totally enclosed except for a 
small hole in the lid, through 
which the milk is forced by a 
nozzle. The hole is then sealed 
with solder and the can is placed 
in a steam steriliser. 

Normally, (ilreat Britain con- 
sumes nearly 2,000,000,000 cans of 
food per annum, consisting of some 
350 varieties of foods and bever- 
ages, including such diverse articles 
as grouse, tripe and onions, roast 
turkey, butter, sausages, mangoes, 
black pudding, haggis, beer, and 
fruit drinks. Dietetic tests have 
ostahlishod that (tanned food 
retains practically all its vitamin 
content and will keep indefinitely ; 
(tans of meat opened after a lapse 
of 20 years have been found to be 
in perfect condition. 

in Great Britain the food can- 
ning industry was greatly ex- 
panded through the demand 
created by the First and Second 
Groat Wars. In the first, millions 
of tins of the famous Maconochie 
Ration of meat and vegetable 
stew wei'c produced for the feeding 
of the troops. Between the two 
wars, new markets were created 
for British tinned foods, and the 
monopoly once enjoyed by the 
U.8.A. and Argentina in the home 
market was greatly reduced. 

SelLhBaiinf; Cans ot Food 
Early in 1941 the ministry of 
Supply invited the H. J. Heinz 
company to collaborate with Im- 
perial Chemical Industries in the 
production of self-heating cans of 
food for military purposes. The 
principle was adopted of a heating 
element contained in a small tube- 
built into the centre of the can 
and ignited by a fuse. In certain 
instances the fuse was fired by a 
detonator in the base of the can, 

' which exploded when the can was 
struck sharply on the ground. The 
self-heating cans were first used 
I in the raids on St. Nazaire and 
Dieppe, and vast quantities were 
; issued to the armies taking part 
, in the invasion of Europe in June, 
i 1944. Dehydration ; Food 

■ Preservation. 
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Canning, Chaeles John Can- 
ning, Eael (1812-1862). Gover- 
nor-general of India. Born near 

, Brompton, 

' London, Dec. 
j U, 1812, the 
ii| third son of 
I George Can- 
I ning (g.v.), he 
f i was educated 

1 1 at Eton and 
Christ Church, 

Oxford. Hebe- 

Charles John Can- . came Conser- 
ning, Earl Canning vativeM.P. for 

Warwick, 1836, and Viscount Can- 
ning 1837. He was under-secretary 
for foreign affairs from 1841 -46 and 
ostmaster- general 1853-55, when 
e succeeded [jord Dalhousie as 
governor-general of India. His im- 
partiality during the Mutiny and 
the consequent reorganization of 
India earned him the thanks of 
both houses of Parliament, and the 
name of “ Clemency Canning ” 
applied to him in the early days of 
the Mutiny was purged of any con- 
temptuous meaning when his proc- 
lamation of amnesty was confirmed. 
On the transference of the govern- 
ment of India to the crown in 
1858 Canning became first viceroy. 
Created an earl in 1850, he re- 
turned to England in 1862, dying 
in London June 17, 1862. Consult 
Life. H. S Cunningham. 1891. 

Caxmiiig. Elizabeth (1734-73). 
British perjurer. Born Sept. 17, 
1734, the daughter of a sawyer in 
the city of London and a domestic 
servant in Aldermanbury, she dis- 
appeared. after visiting an uncle 
and aunt in Houndsditch, Jan. 1, 
1753. After she had been publicly 
advertised for, she reappeared at 
her mother’s house, Jan. 29, in a 
distressful state. Her story was 
that she hod been attacked by two 
men in Moorfields and carried off 
to PIcrtfordshire, where an old 
woman had kept her in close con- 
finement because she refused to 
lead an immoral life. She subse- 
quently identified an old gipsy 
named Mary Squires as the woman, 
and a house kept by a Mrs. Wells 
as the place of her confinement. 



Squires, in spite of an alibi, wit. 
neased for and 
against, was 
condemned to 
d c a t h, and 
Wells was burnt 
in the hand. 

The lord 
mayor, Sir 
Crisp Gas- 
coyne, being 

dissatisfied - 

AQo/> Elizabeth Canning, 
with the case, British perjurer 
procured the 

pardon of Squires, and all London 
was divided on the question of 



Canning v Squires. Finally, on 
April 29, 1754, Canning was tried for 
perjury, and was convicted and sen- 
tenced to transportation for seven 
years. Sent to New England, she 
married, became a school-mistress, 
and died July 22, 1773. She never 
disclosed how she spent Jan., 1753. 

Canning, George (1770-1827). 
British statesman. Born in London 
April 11, 1770, he was sent to Eton 
and Christ Church by his uncle, 
Stratford Canning. He entered 
Parliament as Tory member for 
Newport in 1794, and held a series 
of posts in Pitt’s administration, 
achieving a reputation in the 
House of Commons as an orator, 
and among the public by his con- 
tributions to The Anti-Jacobin. 
Canning followed his chief in re- 
signing office in 1801 on account 



After Lawrence 


of the refusal of George III to ac- 
cept Catholic emancipation for 
Ireland. He was treasurer of the 
Navy during the second adminis- 
tration of Pitt, 1804, after whose 
death in 1806 he refused to join 
Grenville’s Ministry of all the 
Talents ; in 1807 he joined the Port- 
land ministry as foreign secretary. 

It was at this time that Canning 
fore.stalled Napoleon by seizing 
thp Danish fleet at Copenhagen, 
in spite of the neutrality of Den- 
mark ; his defence of this act 
being the definite knowledge that 
unless be struck at once the fleet 
would be turned against Great 
Britain. Vigour and promptitude 
were his leading characteristics ; 
his aim was to carry on the war 
with the utmost energy, and he 
was in some degree responsible for 
the appointment of Arthur Welles- 
ley, afterwards duke of Wellington, 
to the command in the Penin- 
sula in 1809. Canning’s objection 
to the pohey of Castlereagh (q.v.)^ 
the war secretary, in diverting 
troops from Portugal to the Wal- 


cheren expedition, ended in a 
duel between the two ministers, 
Castlereagh believing that Canning 
had intrigued against him. Both 
ministers resigned, but Castlereagh 
returned to office as foreign secre- 
tary in 1812, and Canning joined 
the administration in 1816 as 
president of the India board of 
control. He supported the repres- 
sive measures of the Government, 
but in 1821 resigned office because 
of liis unwillingness to support the 
action taken against Queen Caro- 
line by the ministers He accepted 
the governor-generalship of India 
in 1822, but on the death of Castle- 
reagh was appointed instead to 
the post of foreign secretary in 
the Liverpool ministry. 

He maintained Castlereagh's 
policy of non-intervention in the 
domestic affairs of European states, 
but also insisted openly on the 
right of Britain to intervene when 
non-intervention was violated by 
European powers. He followed 
Castlereagh in recognizing the in- 
dependence of the South American 
states which had revolted against 
Spain, and resolved that the in- 
tervention of France on behalf of 
the Spanish monarchy, 1823, 
should not extend to America. 
When the Portuguese constitu- 
tionalists appealed for British 
help, 1825, in their struggle with 
absolutism, Canning refused aid, 
but sent to the Tagus a naval 
squadron, whose presence pre- 
vented the French from interven- 
ing on the other side. And in 1827 
lie sent troops to Lisbon to put 
down a rebellion fostered by the 
Spanish absolutists. So again, 
while he refused direct support to 
Greece in her struggle for inde- 
pendence, he united with Russia 
in threatening Turkey that if she 
refused Greek autonomy the 
powers would recognize Greece as 
an independent state. 

In touch with the more liberal 
elements in the Liverpool Cabinet, 
when Liverpool left office in 1827, 
Canning at last became prime 
minister, Wellington and the Tories 
retiring from office. Canning was 
against parliamentary reform, but 
determined to carry Catholic 
emancipation in Ireland. He did 
not live to see it granted. Four 
months after taking office he died 
after a brief illness, Aug. 8, 1827, 
and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. His last act was to arrange 
a treaty with France and Russia 
on behalf of the Greeks. 

Bibliography. George Canning 
and His Times, A. G. Stapleton, 
1859 ; George Canning and Hia 
Times, J. A. R. Marriott, 1 903 ; 
G.C. and Hia Friends, ed.J.F.Bagot, 
1909; Life, Sir C. Petrie, 1930. 
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Canmng, Sir Samuel (1823- 
1908). British engineer. Born in 
Wiltshire, July 21, 1823, he was 
first engaged “on rly. engineering 
in the W. of England, and in 
Lancashire, 1844-49. During 1852- 
69 he was largely occupied in 
submarine telegraphy and laid 
the first submarine cable from 
Newfoundland to Cape Breton 
Island in 1856. As chief engineer 
to the Telegraph Construction Co., 
and mainly responsible for the 
Atlantic cable of 1866, he was 
knighted in that year. He died 
Sept. 24, 1908, 

Canning Town. Populous in- 
dustrial district of E. London, and 
a ward of the borough of West 
Ham, Essex. It lies at the junction 
of East India Road and Barking 
Road, outside the boundary of 
the county of London, and has 
a railway station. Mansfield 
House, a settlement on the lines of 
Oxford House and Toynbee Hall, 
and originated by Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford, is in Canning Town, 
and near by are the Victoria and 
Royal Albert Docks. The district 
suffered heavily from German 
bomhs in the Second Groat War. 

Cannizzaro, Stanislao (1826- 
1910). Italian chemist. Born at 
Palermo, and educated at the 
university, he filled successively 
the chairs in chemistry at Genoa, 
Palermo, and Rome. Ho discovered 
benzylic and anisic alcohols, and 
developed and published Avoga- 
dro’s theory that “ equal volumes 
of different gases under the same 
conditions contain the same num- 
ber of molecules.” He also devised 
methods of determining atomic 
weights. 

Cannock. Urban district and 
market town of Staffordshire, Eng- 
land. Lying 130 m. by railway 
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N.W. of Lon- 
don, and 8 m. 
N.W. of Wal- 
sall, it has brick 
and tile works. 
Cannock Chase, 
a wild moor in 
the neighbour- 
hood, on(‘e well 
wooded, is rich 
in coal and 
ironstone. Can- 
nock gives its 


name to a county constituency. 
Pop. (1951) 40,927. 

Camion (Lat. caniia, reed or 
pipe). Obsolete term for a piece of 
heavy ordnance having some form 
of mounting or carriage on which 
it could be transported or manipu- 
lated. The word has been super- 
seded by gun for any weapon larger 
than a rifle. Cannon were first used 
in warfare at the battle of Cn^cy 
and the siege of Calais, 1346-47. 
Their barrels were of wood and 
leather strengthened by iron bands, 
and fired stone cannon balls.’ In 
1399 the Germans used a tianuon 
firing a projectile weighing 8| <‘wt. 
About the same time the dhirks 
employed a cannon with a calibre 
of 4 ft. and firing a projectile of 600 
lb. In 1460 James TI of Scotland 
w^as killed by the bursting of a 
wooden cannon wlule besieging 
Roxburgh Castle. 

Cannon were first cast in lilng- 
land in 1521. In the 17th century 
ordnance of certain size were 
classified as cannon royal, bastard 
cannon, cathoun, etc., according to 
their velocity and destructiveness. 
In the 18th century, and until tlu^ 
term gun was adopted, cannon 
were classified as ships’ cannon, 
garrison cannon, siege cannon, and 
field cannon. Nowadays tht^ term 



Camion Street. View taken from S. Paul’s Cathedral o! the devastation 
wrought in this area by German bombs in 1940-41* The long rool oi 
Cannon Street railway station can be seen beyond the rums 


has been revived to signify a 
20-mm. machine-gun mounted in 
aircraft. Typical examples are 
the Hotchkiss and Hispano {q.v.). 
See Artillery ; Gun ; Ordnance. 

Cannon (corrupted form of 
carroni or caro7ti). In the game of 
billiards, a stroke which results in 
the cue- ball touching both the red 
and the. other white ball before 
coming to rest. The value of the 
stroke is two points. See Billiards. 

Cannon, Tom (1846-1917). A 
British jockey. Born at Eton, he 
was associated with John Day, the 
trainer, whose daughter he mar- 
ried. As a jockey he won the 
One Thousand Guineas in 1866, 
1878, and 1884 ; the Grand Prix 
do Paris in 1866, 1874, 1878, 1883, 
and 1884 ; the Two Thousand 
Guineas in 1878, 1882, and 1887 ; 
the Oaks in 1869, 1873, and 1884 ; 
the Derby, 1882 ; the St. Loger, 
1880. After giving up riding he 
became a successful trainer. He 
died at Stookbridgo, July 13, 1917. 

His son Tom (1872-1945) was 
apprenticed to his father as a 
jockey, and then trained horses at 
Compton. Berks, 1808-1936, dying 
near Lymiugtou, Aug. 27, 3 945. 
Cannon-baH Tree {CouroapUa 
Evergreen tree be- 
longing to the family Lcusytliida- 
eeae, native to tropical Ameru‘a 
and the West Indies. It has alter- 
nate loaves ; the large flowers 
springing from the trunk and 
branches (catiUfiory) are about 5 
ins. in diameter, reddish -pink and 
white inside, and yellow outside. 
The name is derived from the 
globular fruit, 6-8 ins. in dianuder, 
wdiicdi has a hard woody shell and 
contains a large number of small 
fiat seeds, d’he yellow-brown tim- 
ber is soft and light hut tough ; 
when freshly cut it has a repulsive 
odour which disappears as it dries. 

Cannon Bone. Bono found in 
the more speciaUsod oven-toed 
ungulate mammals {Artiodactyla), 
consisting of a stout shaft support- 
ing the limb just above the toes. 
It is formed from the fused 3rd and 
4th mctacarpals and metatar.sals. 

Cannon Street. London street. 
Extended in 1804, it starts at the 
south side of 8. Paul’s t'athodral, 
and runs E.B.E. until it approaches 
the Monument. In this street was 
the hall of the Oordwainers’ 
CO. ; in the 8. wall of the ruined 8. 
Swithun’s church is London Stone 
{q.v.). Cannon Street station, a 
terminus of the former Southern 
rly., was built 1866. The section 
of the street from 8. I-^aul’s to 
Queen Victoria Street was obliter- 
ated by German bombs in 1940, 
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Cannstadt, Germany. View of this suburb of Stuttgart, 
once the capital of Wurttemberg 


juid the rest of the street, inclucl- returned to Spain in 1522, being 
ing the station, was much damaged the first to sail round the world, 
in several raids. The voyage took three years, and 

Cannstadt. Suburb of Stutt- Cano’s ship, the Victoria, was 
gart, until 1905 a separate town of long kept at Seville. He died on 

a later expedition 
in the Pacific. 

'l Canoe (Span. 

I canoa, through 
' , I Carib, cawo). Light 

HilllHIiPMBP'illinWl" I propelled 

81 llilliiiliil”' , manually by one 

ffll I ] •;.iiP"i I I I ^ paddles. 

ssMa 3 iftsB;/ 

who achieved the 

Wiirtieinberg, Germany. It stands highest development in this type 
on both banks of the river Neckar, of bc^at-building, made canoes 
at the head of navigation, and is of a framework of cedarwood 
chiefly famous for its mineral covered with buffalo hides or 
springs, which are efficacious in with pieces of birch hark stitched 
diseases of the throat and nervous together. Some S. American and 
complaints. Before the Second Australian tribes made them from 

Great War it had rly. , 

shops, spinning and , JS> Jj 

weaving mills, chem- jljiT! f' " i' n' ^ 

leal works, and man- | j M d fell 

ufactures of auto- .(Jn I .fBBW8 r , <|Kc!JHi|| 

mobiles and beer, 

Near the town the ; ' 

palaces; on the tjUli iJ 

Itotenberg was the BSli gS^fcr .. .... T J 

family mausoleum. WM teyw 

Cannstadtwas J 

known in the 8th '***^([1 ^ 

century, and in the ’ , « uk , ^ 

izL+n Wnr»iA Canoe. 1. N. American birch bark canoe, j 

i4tn Decarae the 2. Liberian dug-out. 3. South Sea Island U.,, 

capital of Wurttem- outrigger dug-out, 4. Rob Roy canoe [ ' ^ 

berg for more than 

a century. ’ The French gained a a single sheet of bark. Eskimo 
victory over the Austrians here canoes consisted of a bone frame- 
on July 21, 1796. See Stuttgart. work covered with seal or walrus 
CanO) Alonzo (1601-67). skin. Fiji Islanders’ canoes carry a 

Spanish painter, sculptor, and single sail and are fitted with 
architect. He was bom in outriggers. 

Granada, March 19, 1601. His On account of its ease of 

father - taught him architecture, manipulation and portability, 
Juan Montanez sculpture, and the canoe early achieved popu- 
Kranceaco Pacheco, the master of larity as a means of recreation. 
Velazquez, and Juan del Castillo, Considerable impetus was given to 
painting. His paintings were the sport by John MacGregor’s 

usually sacred and devotional, voyages (1866-1869) in his^ cele- 
Philip IV appointed him court brated canoe Rob Roy. This was 
painter and royal architect, giving 14 ft. long, had a beam of 26 in., 
him the rank of canon. He died and weighed 72 lb. inclusive of 
Oct. 5, 1667. masts and sails. Sporting canoes 

Cano, Juan Sebastian Del (c. are generally built of wood, but 
1476-1526). Spanish navigator, galvanised iron, rubber, and oiled 
One of Magellan’s companions, he paper have been used. ^ Most 
took command of the expedition canoes used in Great Britain are 
on that seaman’s death In 1521, made of strips of hard-grained 
and after visiting the Moluccas wocyd in. thick. A recent 





Canoe. 1. N. American birch bark canoe. 
2. Liberian dug-out. 3. South Sea Island 
outrigger dug-out. 4. Rob Roy canoe 


a single sheet of bark. Eskimo 
canoes consisted of a bone frame- 
work covered with seal or walrus 
skin. Fiji Islanders’ canoes carry a 
single sail and are fitted with 
outriggers. 

On account of its ease of 
manipulation and portability, 
the canoe early achieved popu- 
larity as a means of recreation. 
Considerable impetus was given to 
the sport by John MacGregor’s 
voyages (1866-1869) in his cele- 
brated canoe Rob Roy. This was 
14 ft. long, had a beam of 26 in., 
and weighed 72 lb. inclusive of 
masts and sails. Sporting canoes 
are generally built of wood, but 
galvanised iron, rubber, and oiled 
paper have been used. Most 
canoes used in Great Britain are 
made of strips of hard-grained 
woqjl in. thick. A recent 


development is moulded plywood 
construction. Wood veneers are 
sprayed with resin and secured 
over a “ former ” of the ultimate 
shape of the boat. The assembly 
is then sealed in a rubber blanket 
and placed in a pressure oven to 
polymerise the resins. When 
the hull is perfectly hard it is 
removed from the oven, the 
rubber bag stripped off, and the 
canoe cooled with a water spray. 
The average sporting canoe carry- 
ing one person is 13 ft. long, with 
a beam of 26 in. and a draught of 
12 in. Canoes for two paddlers are 
about two-thirds larger. 

Bibliography. A Thousand Miles 
in the Rob Roy Canoe, and De- 
scription of tho Ne^ Rob Roy 
Canoe, John MacGregor, 1866 ; 
Canoeing, W. Bliss, 1934 ; Canoes 
and Canoeing (with a guide to 
Scottish waters), J. Marshall, 1937 ; 
Canoe Country, F. P. Jacques, 1938. 

Canon (Gr., rule, model). Musi- 
cal composition based upon imita- 
tion. One voice or part {dux) leads 
off and another {comes) follows at 
an agreed interval of time and 
pitch. Any interval may be used, 
also the devices of Inversion, 

Augmentation, 

• Diminution, and 

Retrogression (Can- 

I "- crizans). When a 

canon can be per- 
' formed many times 

■ over without a break 

it is called infinite ; 

, when it has a full 

* close or coda it is 

finite. A famous 
A three-part canon is 

William Byrd’s 
l Grace, Non nobis, 

^ IbSlIlM Bomine. Thomas 

Tallis’s hymn-tune, 

' ’ known as Tallis’s 

canon, has imitation 
at the octave between treble and 
tenor, with free harmonies for alto 
and bass. Mendelssohn’s four-part 
song The Nightingale is a double 
canon, treble and alto being 
imitated at the octave by tenor 
and bass. 

Canon or Canyon (Span., tube). 
Deep, steep-sided, gorge-like river 
valley. Best developed in high, 
arid plateaux, the typical example 
of such formations is found in the 
W. states of the U.S.A. where there 
is an almost rainless plateau, in 
parts over 8,009 ft. high, crossed 
by the Colorado river, which re- 
ceives its water supply from the 
Rocky Mts. The river and its 
tributaries have cut their way 
vertically downwards through the 
plateau, which is compo^ of 
horizontal layers of hard and soft 
rocks ; but owing to the lack of 
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Canon de las Animas, one o£ the most impressive of the wonderful cafions of 
Colorado, viewed from the railway which follows its course 


rainfall there has been a iniuimuin 
weathering of the valley sides such 
as takes place in an area where the 
rainfall is not deficient, ^d)le hard 
rocks form steep cliffs and the soft 
rocks gentle slopes, thus causing 
the valley to assume the shape of a 
very narrow' letter V. 

The deepest of the Colorado 
canons is the Grand Canon {q.v.) 
of Arizona, in wdiieh the river flows 
for some 217 m. at the bottom of a 
chasm more than 5,500 ft. deep 
and varying in breadth from 2 m. 
to 15 m. One of its most wonderful 
features is the colouring of the 
rooks, the grey of the limestone, 
the red of the sandstone, and the 
darker colours of the old layers 
below the sedimentary rocks 


through which the river has cut 
its way. See Colorado. 

Canon (Gr., list, rule). Term 
originally applied to all clergy 
(canonici) on the list at each 
church. Later it was restricted to 
cathedral clergy ; canons regular, 
who lived under a rule such as that 
laid down by Chrodegang, bishop 
of Metz, in 760 ; and secular canons 
so called because they moved in 
eaeoulo (in this world) and under- 
took the cure of souls. Down to 


the Reformation certain khiglish 
cathedrals wore served by monks, 
one by canons regular, others by 
secular canons. 

R(‘Hi(lcntiary canons have a right 
to a seat in the (jhoir, a voice in the 
decisions of the chapter, and a pre- 
bend or competent portion of the 
chapter revenues. All th(i oldtu’ 
English cathedrals have them, and 
the custom is that there shall 
always be one of them in reHid(mc<‘. 

Honorary canonries wore insti- 
tuted in England in 1842 to enable 
bishops to confer distinclion on 
deserving olorgymon. 'The num- 
ber w'as fixed at 24. A minor 
canon or vicar choral or priest 
vicar is in origin the deputy 
of a canon ; he has no prebend, 

no voice in 
the chapter’s de- 
cisions, and is not 
responsible for 
the preaching. In 
the IBth century 
prebend -carrying 
canonries wore 
often ainoemres, a 
condition of 
things wdiich was 
ended by the 
Pluralities Acts. 
For the canons 
regular of the Roman church ^tee 
Aiigustinians ; Promonstratenflians. 

Canon, Apostolic. Collection of 
ancient eccles. decrees. In number 
85 in the Eastern and 50 in the 
Western Church, they are said to 
have been first promulgated by 
Clement of Rome under the direc- 
tion of the apostles. Originally in 
Greek and probably dating in their 
collected form from the 5th century, 
60 were translated into Latin about 
A.n. 500 by. a monk named Diony- 


sius Exiguua ; the remainder wore 
first publLslu'cl about fU) years 
later by John of Antioch, i)atriarch 
of Constantinople. 

Canon, Bimno. A list of books 
in th(‘ 0:i\ and N.T. whitfii are 
aeeounU'd of Divine inspiration. 
While the canon of N.T. is uf 
general acc<‘|)tanc(‘ tlu'oughouf. all 
Christian ehiirclu^s of the E. and 
W., the canon of tlu‘ in the 
lioman Oatholic (ihurch in(flu(lcs 
those books which, (‘xcluded from 
thci .Jewish list, \Vf‘r(^ i'<‘j(H4i(Hl by 
Ih-otc'sta, nts at ih(' Rcd’ormatioii, 
and an^ elassisl as Ai)ocrypha in 
the Glmnfii of England. 

Canonhury. Dist. (J London 
in the 8.E. of the bor. ol‘ Islingt^on, 
served by (deetne rlys, and l.on- 
don Transport. Its ehied’ phujc 
of inbn'C'st is Oanonbtiry House and 
fi’ower. Th(^ tow('r is the restored 
remains of (’'anonbury Manor 
built for tlK‘ priors <fi' S. Bartholo- 
nuw tlu'. Greats Smitblic'kl, The 
manor i)asH(Hl to tlu^ Spcnuicr 
family, whost* <h‘H(unidant, the 
manpiesH of Northampton, is the 



Canonbury Tower, Islingcton, used 
as an amateur repertory theatre 


present owner. When the tower 
was let as apartinents, Goldsmith 
and Washington Irving rcside^d 
there. It has been used as a com- 
munity centre, and as a theatre by 
the Tavistocik amalcmr company. 

Ganoness. Woman belonging 
to the Roman Catholic ( Uitireh who 
lives under a similar rule to that of 
e-anons regular. The rule dates 
from H. Augustine of Hippo, and 
(■hapters of canonesses existed in 
Franco by the 8th century. Their 
chief duties were odueati(*)nal. 

Canonesses regular are bound to 
the daily recitation of the Divine 
Ofiice, and though they may under- 
take educational work, it must 
not interfere with their primary 
duty. Two of the houses of 
Augustinian prioresses in England 
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Cad on. Diagram illustrating development of a oadon 
where the river flows over alternate layers of hard 

and soft rook 
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are ; S. Monica’s, Hoddesdon, and 
Our Lady of Good Counsel, 
Haywards Heath. The Haywards 
Heath house has a school. The 
English chapters originated from 
the congregation of Windersheini, 
to which Thomas Kempis 
(c. 1379-1471) belonged. 

CanongatejTnE. Famous Edin- 
burgh thoroughfare. Built origin- 
ally by the canons regular of Holy- 
rood Abbey, and once the main 
thoroughfare between HoljTood 
Palace and the city, it was ruled 
as a burgh. For several centuries 
a place of residence of men and 
women famous in Scottish history, 
of later years it has been the sub- 
ject of civic plans of improvement 
and of religious missions devoted 
to the welfare of the poor living in 
its closes and wynds. Some of its 
old and picturesque houses remain, 
more or less adapted to modem 
uses : Moray House, built in 1628, 
and Queensberry House, dating 
from 1681, for example. The Tol- 
booth was erected in 1591. In the 
burial ground behind the church, 
1688, were interred Robert Fer- 
gus.son, the poet, over whose grave 
Burns placed a simple monument, 
Dngald Stewart, and Adam Smith. 
See Edinburgh ; consult also Tra- 
ditions of Edinburgh, R. Chambers, 
newed. 1868; The Burgh of Canon- 
gate, tlohn Mackay, 2nd ed. 1886 ; 
Old Houses in Edinburgh, drawn 
by B. J. tiome, described by G. B. 
Brown, 1905-7. 

Canongate, Chronicles of 
THE. Stories by Sir Walter Scott. 
The first series contains an account 
of the imaginary editor, Chrystal 
Croftangry, and three tales, The 
Highland Widow, The Two 
Drovers, and The Surgeon’s 
Daughter, published 1827 ; three 
stories, nominally in the series, 
My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror, The 
Tapestried Chamber, and Death 
of The Laird’s Jock, being given 
to Heath’s Keepsake for 1829. 
The second series contains The 
Fair Maid of Perth, 1828. 

Canonical Hours. Set hours 
of prayer and praise, collectively 
knowm as the Divine Office. Their 
origin is traced to the Jewish 
practice of praying thrice a day 
(Ps. 55, Dan. 6), adopted by the 
Apostles (Acts 2, 3, 10). In the 
Western Church they were gradu- 
ally increased from three to the 
following : matins, soon after mid- 
night I lauds, at daybreak ; prime, 
6 a.m. ; terce or tierce, 9 a.m. ; 
sext, noon ; nones, 3 p.m.; vespers, 
6 p.m. ; compline, bedtime. 

The governing idea was that 
Christians throughout the world 
should join in prayer and praise at 


Roman and jSanim breviaries. 

In England the term canonical 
hours is applied to those between 
8 a.m. and 6 p.m., before or after 
which marriage cannot lawfiillv be 
performed in any church. 

Canonicals. Dress presc-ribed 
for a clergyman when officiating 
bv’’ the canons of the church to 
which he belongs. See Vestments. 

Canonisation. Process in tlie 
Roman Catholic Church of declar- 
ing and decreeing that a person is to 
be venerated as a saint. From the 
2nd centurj’ the anniversar\" of a 
martyr’s death was observed in the 
Church, and by the 4th century 
men and women of holv life were 
commemorated by special services. 

It was not until 1634 that Pope 
Urban \TI officially ordered that 
m the R.C. Church canonisation 
must be carried out by the pope, 
under whose auspices the process 
the same hours, but in practice the usually extends over a number gf 
observance became confined to years. The congregation of rites 
members of religious orders and is the official body deputed by the 
ecclesiastics. The Anglican church pope to examine all causes brought 
services of matins and evensong forward. If the claims are satis- 
— constructed, the former from factory the person is first beatified, 
matins, lauds, and prime ; the and permission given for local 
latter from vespers and compline — veneration. The final stage makes 
are congregational. In the Greek the precept of reverence of general 
Church, which has eight canonical obligation in the R.C. Church, and 
hours, prayers are for the most part appropriate additions are made 
said three times daily. The offices to the service books. The fees 
of the hours will be found in the for canonisation are heavy. 

t/ 

CANON LAW: ITS HISTORY & INFLUENCE 

Richard O’Sullivan, Q.C., Bencher of the Middle Temple 

The author outlines the beginnings of Canon Luc ami traces its 
development, including the Roman Catholic Code of 1917 , cind 
explains the relationship of ecclesiastical decrees to common law 

The canon law is the body of lawTul religion. The first collection 
ecclesiastical law which governs of ecclesiastical laws and rules 
the life of the Christian Church was made by a Scythian monk, 
and of its members. Its be- Denys the Little, who brought 
ginnings may be traced in the together the legislation of the 
Acts and the Epistles. In the earlier councils of the Church, 
heyday of the Imperial power and of the popes. Other coUec- 
and of Roman jurisprudence, tions were made until, in the 12th 
congregations of non- conforming century, a monk of Bologna, 
Christians developed a body of Gratian, published the Concorffia 
internal law with ominous Discordantium Ganonum which 
rapidity.” It was destined to was an attempt to give a con- 
be a system of constitutional and sistent statement of canon law. 
governmental law which endowed The work came to be known as 
the bishop of each congregation the Decretum Gratiani and was 
with manifold powers, including much used in the law schools of 
the power to exclude offenders England and of Europe, 
from participation in religious The Decretum was supple- 
rites. These various Christian mented by Decreta and Decretals 
communities were united by of succeeding popes. Decreta are 
bonds “ that were too close to be ordinances naade by the pope 
federal ” ; and the bishop of with the advice of the gardmals, 
Rome established a pre-eminence in cases^ where no question has 
which passed into the primacy of been raised; Decretals are de- 
the pope. cisions given by the pop© mthout 

In the 4th century under Con- reference to the cardmals, on 
stantine, Christianity became a questions proposed to him. All 



Canongate, Edinburgh. The ToL 
booth, built in 1591, a famous 
landmark of old Edinburgh 
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these collections with the Sext and 
the Extravagants found a place in 
the Corpus Juris Canonici, pub- 
lished by Gregory XIII 15S0. 

To the uncodified legislation 
cf the 15th and 16th centuries 
were added the papal constitu- 
tions of succeeding centuries and 
the decrees of the Roman con- 
gregations which were founded 
by Sixtxis V in 1587. 

The Roman Catholic Code 

The bishops assembled at the 
Vatican council in 1870 expressed 
a desire that the whole of the 
canon law’ might be codified and 
necessary amendments made to 
meet changed conditions. In 1904 
the immense task of codification 
was set on foot under a committee 
of whom the leading spirit was 
Cardinal Gasparri, afterwards papal 
secretary of state. In 1917 the 
new code of canon law was pro- 
mulgated and ordered to be 
brought into effect throughout 
the Roman Catholic church in the 
following year. 

The code of 1917 is divided 
into five books : ( 1 ) Normae 

0 morales (86 canons) ; (2) De, 

Personis (639 canons) ; (3) De 

Jiehes (826 canons) ; {4) De 

Proceasihua (643 canons) ; and 
(5) De Delictis et Poems (200 
canons). The. Normae Genemlea 
state the general principles of 
Church law, custom, reckoning of 
time, privileges, and dispensations. 
Laws are declared to be promul- 
gated by being published in the 
official AcM Aposiolicae Sedia. A 
custom which is at variance with 
a WTitten law is stated to have 
force only when it is not an 
abuse, and when it has been in 
vogue for a period of forty years 
without being denounced by 
authority. 

De Personis falls into three 
parts, De Clericis, De ReUgioais, 
and De haicis. The first part 
deals with the rights, privileges, 
and obligations of the clergy 
in general, their admission to and 
loss of office, and their ordinary 
and delegated jurisdiction. It 
treats of popes, general councils, 
cardinals, the Roman curia, papal 
legates, patriarchs, primates, 
plenary and provincial councils, 
vicars apostolic, bishops, synods, 
the diocesan curia, cathedral 
chapters, etc. The second part 
states the law concerning re- 
ligious orders and congregations. 
•The third part deals with con- 
fraternities and associations of 
lay folk for religious purposes. 

De ^ Rebus contains legislation 
touching the seven sacraments, 
burial rites, fasting and abstinence, 


divine w’orship, vows and oaths, 
seminaries, schools and univer- 
sities, etc. 

De Procesaibua contains the 
rules of procedure and the prin- 
ciples to be folio w’ed in the various 
courts of the Roman church. 

De Delictis et Poenia gives a 
definition of crime as understood 
in ecclesiastical law, explains the 
circumstances which aggravate 
or lessen guilt, and states the 
general rules which apply to 
ecclesiastical penalties, e.,g. ex- 
communication, suspension from 
office, and so forth. 

It used to bo thought that the 
canon law of the Roman Church 
“ was never imposed upon the 
kingdom of England ” ; and that 
its authority as law depended 
upon its being “ received and 
admitted by the consent of 
parliament, or by immemorial 
usage and custom in particular 
I)laces and courts.” As lately as 
1883, the report of the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts Commission stated 
that “ the canon law of Romo, 
altliougli always regarded as of 
groat authority in England, w’as 
not held to be binding on the 
ecclesiastical courts.” Hut this 
opinion was rejected by E. W. 
Maitland in a notable volume on 
Canon Law in the Chnrcdi of 
England, 1898. The opinion of 
JMaitland is now accepted by 
scholars. In England, of cotnvse, 
and one may say in every c(nmiry 
of Europe, there was in force a 
supplementary system of eccles- 
iastical law composed of legatine 
constitutions, i,e., constitutions 
promulgated by the poi)e‘’s legate 
in that country. 

In the Church ol Enjrland 

In 1533 Henry VJIl, declaring 
that “ the realm of England is 
an Empire,” announced that the 
imperial crown of this realm 
possessed spiritual as well as 
temporal jurisdiction, and de- 
clared appeals to the pope from 
the ecclesiastical courts in Eng- 
land to bo unlawful. Henry also 
prohibited the academic study of 
the canon law in England and 
established instead at Oxford and 
at Cambridge regins professor- 
ships in the Roman civil law. 

A proposal made by parliament 
in the reign of Henry VIII that 
the existing body of ecclesiastical 
law should be examined with a 
view to its revision and codifica- 
tion, was not carried out. Par- 
liament declared that the existing 
canon law should continue in 
force, so far as it was not re- 
pugnant to common or statute 
law, or the king’s prerogative. In 


this way, after 1534, any provision 
of the canon law whicli was 
contrary to the law of the land 
was not binding in England. 
Existing canon law was taken 
to bo binding upon the (dorgy 
and the laity and was administered 
until 1857 in a systenn of ocelosias- 
tical courts by civilian lawyers, 
i,e,, by men trained in the prin- 
ciples of the Roman civil law as 
opposed to the Hioman (uinon law 
and the English common law. 
In 1857, the jurisdiction which 
used to 1)0 (‘.xereised by the 
civilian lawyers in matriinonial 
and in fi^stainentary causes was 
transferred to the judges of the 
common law and is now exercised 
by the probat(^ divorce, ancl 
admiralty division of the high 
court. The civilian lawyers sur- 
rendered their (iharter and disposed 
of their propeu’ty at doctors’ 
commons. 

After the R(d’ormation, eanous 
made by convocation, not having 
the authority of an Act of Par- 
liament, were not binding on the 
laity, In the reign <)f tJaim^s 1, 
141 canons enacitocj by the bishops 
and clergy in (‘onvocatiou came 
to bo known as tlu^ ('anons of 
1003. These were sanetioned by 
royal charter but not (ionfirmeil 
by stattite ; and, though they 
are deemed to b:n<l the clergy, 
they do not bind tho laity save 
in so far as they arc^ doedaratory 
of the common law. In 1042, 
it was dcHdared in tlie (‘ourt of 
appeal “ that spiritual eourts 
still have and ought to have 
full and unfettered diseiplinary 
jurisdiction over (derieal persons,” 
but as n^gards tho laity (save in 
matters eon corn ing the fabric oi 
ground of a church or churchyard, 
and offinuH'H of church wardoiis in 
roHp(‘c4 of tlunr office) their 
jurisdiction is “obsolete and gone 
beyond recall.” 

Breaches of tlu^ cuinon law by 
the clergy of tho English Church 
are punishable as an ('oclesiastical 
offence, but tho pro<‘.edure is not 
regulatcal by statute. Proceedings 
taken undcT tho Church 
Discipline Act of 1840, or th(‘ 
Public Worship Rc'gulation Act 
of 1874, or the Glergy Discipline 
Act of 1892. 

Bibliography. Codex Juris 
Canonici, 1917 ; Laws and Canons 
of the Church of England, new ed., 
1850-1 ; Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents, A. W. Pladdan and W. 
8rubbs, 1869-78 ; Canon I^aw in 
the Church of England, F. W. 
Maitland, 1898; History of Eng- 
lish Law, W. 8. lioldsworth, vol. i, 
1922 ; Halsbury’s Laws of England, 
cd. Lord IlailslinTYi. vol xi, 1933. 
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Canon of the Mass. The most respecbively man-headed (stom- 
soleinn part of the R.C. liturgy, ach), dog-headed (small intestines), 
and so entitled as being the rule jackal-headed (lungs, heart), hawk- 
or unchanged service. It begins headed (liver). Ancient Mayan 
after the Sanctus and contains the jars of similar type have come 
prayer of consecration. from Central America. The term 

Canons. An estate near Edg- denotes also the cinerary urns 
ware, Middlesex, England. Deriv- of Etruscan tombs, 
ing its name from the priory of S. Canopus. Brightest star of the 
Bartholomew, Smithlield, granted constellation Carina (Alpha Car- 
iii 1544 to Sir Hugh Losse, and inae). It is in the southern 
bought in 1604 by Sir Thomas heavens and is second in brightness 
Lake, it passed in 1710 to James only to Sirius. It has a very small 
Brydges, afterwards duke of Chan- parallax, and must be at least 270 
dos {q.v.), by his marriage with a light years distant, so that its light 
daughter of the Lake family, may be equivalent to that of 
Here the duke, at the cost of 13,000 suns like ours, 
nearly £250,000, built a mansion, Canopus. Ancient town, the 
the theme of Pope’s Epistle on site of w'hich wns near Abukir, 
False Taste, laid out a park and Lower Egypt. It gave its name 
grounds, and lived in great state, to the Canopic branch of the river 
He partly rebuilt S. Lawrence’s Nile, and was a busy trading mart 
Church, Little Staninore, to serve until Alexandria, in the course of 
as his chapel, and Handel was his time, superseded it. At Canopus 
choirmaster. In 1747 the materials was a celebrated temple of Serapis. 
of the mansion were sold for A trilingual decree of the priests 
£11,000. Bought by a London of Canopus, preserved in the Cairo 
cabinet-maker named Halle tt, who Museum, conferred honours on 
built a villa on the site of the Ptolemy Euergetes in 238 b.c. 
mansion, Canons was sold by The funerary urns called Canopic 
Hallett’s grandson to Dennis jars {v.s.) take their name from 
O’ Kelly owner of the racehorse this Egyptian city. 

Eclipse, which w'as buried in the Canopy (Gr. konopeion, mos- 
park. The estate is now part quito-curtain). Term signifying 
of the residential district of generally a roof of hard or soft 
Canons Park, which has a station material supported on pillars or 
on the Bakerloo tube rly. poles. It is applied in architecture 

Canopic Jars. Set of four jars, to the stone or wood covering of 
of alabaster, terra-cotta, or wood, pointed or circular form over a 
containing the entrails of em- door, niche, window, or tomb, 
balmcd human bodies in ancient Different species of canopy are 
Egypt. The lids, shaped to depict the baldachin and ciborium. Can- 
their protecting deities, were opies appear freely in the Decor- 



Canova. Examples of this Italian sculptor’s art. Left, Hebe, from the 
statue at Chatsworth. Risrht. The Dancing Girl Reposing 


ated and Perpendicular periods ot 
English architecture, and may be 
noted over figures in Lichfield 

i cathedral, which 

a^e surmounted 

are of pedimental 
shape, as those 
at S. Mary-the- 
Virgiifs, Oxford. 
They are occa- 
sionally found in 
late Norman 
work, and they 
often constitute 
w’orks of great 
beauty on medi- 
eval tombs. See 
Architecture. 

Canosa di 
Puglia. Town 
of Italy, in the 
, prov. of Bari. It 
stands on a hill 


ip near the Ofanto 

i . m river, 15 m. S.W. 

Canopy in a but- of Barletta. Oc- 

tress, Roslyn euDviTio’ the sitp 
chapel, Edinburgh 

ot the ancient 
Canusium, it has a 12th-century 
cathedral containing the tomb of 
Bohemond, prince of Antioch, who 
died in 1111, a ruined castle, and 
remains of the Roman amphi- 
theatre. Near by is the battlefield 
of Cannae {q-v.), 216 B.c. Pop. 
(1951) 33,800. 

Canossa. Village of Italy, in 
the province of Reggio Emilia, 
12 m. S.W. of the city of Reggio. 
Its castle is noted as the scene in 
1077 of the humiliation of the 
emperor Henry IV before Pope 
Gregory VII (Hildebrand). This 
important stronghold belonged to 
the celebrated Matdda of Tuscany, 
who died in 1115. It was des- 
troyed in 1255, and the few ruins 
are now a national monument. 

Canova, Antonio, Marquis or 
Ischia (1757-1822). An Italian 
sculptor. Born at Pasaagno, in 
Treviso, Nov.l, 

1757, he stud- M IT'] f!jB|l 

ied at Venice J ^ I | 

His works were '|'|| 

and style ' of 

ancient Greece. Antonio Canova, 

Among the Italian sculptor 

most ■ famous SirThos.LaiN-ence 

of them are Perseus with the head 


Antonio Canova, 
Italian sculptor 


of Medusa, Cupid and Psyche (sev- 
eral versions). The Three Graces, 
The Magdalen, Venus Leaving the 
Bath, and The Dancing Nymphs, 
and the sepulchral monuments to 
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Clement XIII and Clement XIV. 
He also produced numerous por- 
trait busts and statues, including 
a nude figure of Napoleon T. He 
died Oct. 13, 1822. 

Ganovas del Castillo, A nto^^kj 
(1828-97). Spani.sli statesman. 
Born at Malaga, Juno 5, 1828, 
he studied at 
M a d r i d , be- 
came a jour- 
nalist and 
politician, and 
e n t e red t h e 
Cortes as a 
Liberal in 1852. 

In 1864 he was 
minister of the 
interior and in Ganovas del Castillo, 
IS65 ministor Spanish statesman 

of finance. Banished for his 
Liberal principles in 1867, he 
returned in 18(51), and as a moder- 
ate Conservative lielped to make 
Alphonso XII king in 1874. 
Between 1874-97 Canovas as the 
Conservative Icadcu’ was six limes 
prime minister of Spain. Ho was 
assassinated by an anarchist Aug. 
8, 1897. His writings inclurh' 

poems and e.ssays. 

Canrobert, KuANgoLs Ckrtain 
(1809-95). th^i'iicli soldier. Born 
at Saint-Cere .lune 27, 1809, he en- 
tered the army in 1828, and played 
a distinguished part in the; cam- 
paigns in Morocco for tuairly 
tAventy years. In 1854 he was sent 
to the Crimea under St, Arnaud, 
received tlie chief command on the 
death of the latter, and becanu' a 
marshal in 1856. He held a com- 
mand in the Italian campaign of 
1859, and in the I^Yanco- Prussian 
War of 1870 he surrendered with 
Bazaino at Metz. Made a sena- 
tor in 1876, Canrobert died in Paris 
Jan. 28, 1895. 

Canso, Cape. The casternmoRt 
extremity of Nova Scotia, Canada. 
It is on the S. side^ of Chedabucio 
Bay in lat. 45" 17' N., long. 6H 
W. A wircl(‘HH directiou-linding 
station is established here. Near 
by is Canso, a port of entry and 
important fishing centre, and 


the terminus of eighteen Atlantic 
cables. Here are the headquarters 
of the Commercial (^ible Co. and 
the Western Union Cable Co. 

Canso, Gut of. Chaimci be- 
tween Nova Scotia and (Vipe 
Breton Island, Canada. ( Vuincet- 
ing the Atlantic with Northumbc'r- 
land Strait, it is some 17 m. 
long and has an average' breadth 
of 21 m. Also called Strait ol 
Canso. 

Cant (late Lat. a eonu'r, 

Lat. cat}iiiH, song). Tc'i'in uschI 
technically and in other senses for 
anything not straight. Teohuieally 
it is applied to an angle as of a, 
bolt-head, a squared log, or a 
room ; a tilt or inclination from a 
level ; a segment of the rim of a 
woodc'ii gear-wheel ; a nicJie. It is 
also used to describe any insinec'U' 
or whining form of speech, espi'ci- 
ally verbal ailectation of piefy, to 
the slang or argot of gipsit's and 
vagabonds, and to ihe phraseology 
pe(!uliar to any profession. In 
beggars’ slang it UK'ans a blow, a 
gift, or a toss. 

Cant. Aircraft constru(‘.t(‘d by 
tlu’i Italian naval construction 
(inn, Cantiere Monlahunu', of 
Trieste. Cant flying-boats and sc'a- 
planes were usc'd by Italy iu 
Mediterranean operations during 
tlu' S(*(!oud Grc‘at' War. The prin- 
cipal types employed wm’(‘ a Hying 
boat and a twin-floati seaplane. 1’h<' 
former, designated Z-501. has a 
single engine. ''I'he Z-5()6 float 
seaplane wa.s in the three-engiiu'd 
class, and eouhl carry bombs or' a 
torp(^do. 

Cantabile. An Italian music'al 
term for in a singing mantuT.” 
A popular piece known as Andante 
Cantabile is the slow movement of 
Tsehaikovsky’a first siii'ing (piartt'l/ 
in I), op. 11. 

Cantabrian Mountains. We st- 
ward prolongation of the ByrencH's. 
They extend along N. Spain to 
Cape Finisterre for more than 30t) 
m. and have a breadth of 60 m. to 
no m. They descend abruptly to 
th(^ sea, and more gradually to- 


wards the south. Among the 
highesfr points are tlu' Torre de 
Cerredo, 8,781 It.; Befia Vieja, 
8,744 ft. : Bena Bi'irTa, 8,295 It. ; 
and the UspingueL', 7,895 ft. ; 
tlu're an' many other peaks above 
(5,000 On 4’hc' Bru'i'tiO de Bajares, 
4,475 ft., (‘arri('s a rly. 

Cantacuzenc ( ( lanf ae u'/i(‘i ms). 
Nanu' of a. l^yzaniliu' family, the 
chief mc'inlx'r of which was the 
('mpi'i’or John \'^ or \T (g.r. ). 

Cantal. Dr'parlnu'ut of south- 
centrail Krauct'. Formi'rly part of 
lh(' })r'ovim'i‘ oi' Auvr'rgnc', it is 
mainly a voleaiut' region, ('inbrac- 
ing rm arrai of 2,230 stj. m, and in- 
eluding tlu^ (lantail i'ang<‘, which 
gives to it its namt'. Anrillac is the 
<ia])ital, and the* dept, is divided 
iirto tlu'e'e airromlisse'nn'ntR, Auril- 
lac, Sti. lOour, and .Mauriac. The 
chit'f rivers arc' all short -tlu' 
Alagrion, O’ruyerr', ('Ire, a,nd Rue; 
they iiiv. full of jish. J’here' ar'ostmie 
iiiincrals, and ga.iue is phmtlOd. 
(Iintal gives its na-me to a hard 
cheese. Bop. (1951) 177,065. 

Cantalupe oh (’antalouf, 
Vhu'ic'ty of nu'lon eoming originally 
from Armenia, hut introduced to 
Britain from Cantahqx), lUMir 
Rome, he'ruu' its mnnm It, is distln- 
gnislu'd by its small, round .shape 
and tougli, irn'gularly nu'shud, 
U('it(‘d surface. Melon. 

Cantata. 9\'rm oi'igimdly ust'd 
to indicatio musie to b(' sung, as 
distinguislu'el from sonata,, music 
to he playi'd. It now deHcu’ibes a 
composition sinnbir to an oratorio, 
consisting of solos, (huts, ot.c., 
and choruses, but shorU'r aiul 
not m'.euHsarily on a saeu'd sub- 
jc'ct. d. S. Iia('h wrolft' over 269 
cantatas for occasions in tlu* 
Christian c.alt'ndar. AVv Oratorio ; 
Sonata,. 

Cantate Domino (Lat. Sing 
to the Lord). First words in ihe 
Vulgate of th(' DHth psalm in th<‘ 
Fnglish Bra.ViU' Book (<)7th in the 
Vulgat(i). Th(^ tisalm was ap- 
poinU'd in 1552 to be sung as an 
alternative cantieh^ to fhe^ Mag- 
nificiat (g.a.) at <‘V(‘nHong, a,nd still 
may bo unU'Hs it has i)een used 
among the psalms for ilni day. 
The Cantate did not apptmr in the 
medieval v(^Hpers or eornplitu', 
Canteen (Hal. raiithid, wiiu'- 
eollar ). Originally a Noldi(‘r’s water- 
bottle ; also name given to Uu' semi- 
cylindrical mess tin carried by 
British troops in the First Great 
War. The term is now genm'ally 
applied to ('Htahlishments provid. 
ing refreshments and lU'cessities 
for personnel of the armed si'rvices 
and groups of work(‘rH. 

At one time British eauteens 
were (‘ondnet,ed on a r(‘gl mental or 



Canso. The easternmost town ol Nova Scotia, a flourishing port and the site 
ol a large wireless direction-finding station 




Canteen. 1. Type oS the modern Naafl canteen. 3. Counter service at a Ministry of Aircraft Production factory, 1944. 
3. Service canteen in London, 1944, equipped by gifts from S. Rhodesia and Uganda. 4. W.V.S. mobile canteen refreshing 

workers on a newly bombed site, 1942 


ship basis : the purchase and retail the Q.M.G. By 1918 the Board theatres except the Far East, male 
ol the goods sold was let out to was conducting 4,000 canteens at overseas staff being enlisted in the 
private contractors, many of whom home and overseas, and employing R.A.S.C. and women in the A.T.S., 
were more concerned with profit- nearly 50,000 men and women, while members of the Naval Can- 
making than with the provision of After the w’ar, when the board had teen Services, enrolled in the Royal 
amcnith's. In 1804 a canteen and accumulated £7,000,000 in profits, Navy, conducted canteens in ships, 
mess cooperative society was a central authority was created to In Great Britain, thousands of 
formed by thi’ce army ofiicera with dispose of this. £1,500,000 was to canteens were established in ports, 
tile object of purchasing goods be made available for the iiistalla- camps, and airfields, 
wholesale, for retail sale to army tion of clubs in towns and villages, During the Second Great War 
units, all profits being returned to and the laying out of playing fields, the number of Naafi establish- 
the units for exx^enditure on news- Eventually, a government com- ments increased from 600 to 8,500, 
papers, sports gear, meals, etc. niittee recommended the forma- and the staff from 4,000 to over 
in 1915 an army canteen com- tion of a permanent canteen organ- 100,000. Discount allowed and 
mitteo was formed under the ization for the three services in rebates returned to units rose 
Q.M.G. to deal with the increasing peace and war, which would be run from £604,800 in 1939 to nearly 
business in war. The committee on cooperative principles. The out- £10,000,000 in 1945, while the 
was an amalgamation of the earlier come was the inauguration in 1921 gross turnover increased from 
coox)crative society and the best of the Navy, Army, and Air Force £6,000,000 to £160,000,000. Except 
contracting firms, and a number Institutes, commonly known as for necessary reserves, all profits 
of officers were detailed to act as Naafi {pron. Naffy). were returned to the forces during 

inspectors. The committee took Naafi's main functions are to the war in cash rebates, discounts, 
over all army canteens in the U.K., conduct canteens at home and grants to benevolent funds, and 
and a branch organization, the overseas and in H.M. ships ; to the provision of camp amenities. 
Expeditionary Force Canteen com- supply a proportion of the messing Canteen services were also main- 
niittee, became responsible for items required by the services in tained by the W.V.S., Y.M.C.A., 
canteens in Franco, Egypt, etc. Great Britain; and to provide en- Salvation Army, and other religi- 
In 1917 the Royal Navy, which tertainment through Ensa {g.v.), ous and charitable bodies. The 
until then had crnx)loyed private In peace-time Naafi provided can- Salvation Army’s Red Shield can- 
contractors to run its canteens, teens at all the principal naval teens served in all theatres of war 
asked to be included in the army porta and army camps. and mobile units provided facilities 

organization; the name was In 1939 the Expeditionary Force well up with the forward troops, 
changed to the Navy and Army Institutes, Naafi’s overseas sec- Altogether there were 2,500 Red 
Canteen Board. Canteen commit- tion, was able to send contingents Shield clubs and hundreds of 
. tee activities were separated from overseas with the forces. Naafi mobile canteens, which served 
the inspection department under canteens were organized in all over 150,000,000 cups of tea a 
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year. Thoir moltilc units travellod 597, incorporating an existing there. 'TIk' chapel ijj tlu' crypt 
10,000,000 in. during 1989-45. Boman church in his new cathc- lias hetni set apart' loi' lIugiUMiot 
. Canteens were run by voluntury dral. Partly rebuilt by Arch- ret’ugeew Nin(*c hjlizalxdli I'm reign, 
organizations to provide meals for bishop Odo about 950, it was 4'he tombs oF Mdward th(‘ Black 
people in bombed areas, and destroyed by Arc in 1067 and Prince and Henry I V are in 'IVinily 
special •canteens were opened for three years later Lanfranc began Chapel, and in' Be(‘ket\s (Vown, 
civil defence workers. The Ameri- the construction of an entirely,, or tlu^ (lorona, the adjoining 
can Allied War Belief Organization new building, which Anselm carried chapel, is tlu^ stone eliair on whii-h 
maintained a tlcet of canteens on, and Prior Conrad finished by tfie archbishops are enthroned, 
known as Queen’s Messengers to adding the magnificent choir. Many artihbisliops are buricnl lu're 
carry food to badly bombed towns. Fire demolished the choir in or eo'mmeinoratod by nionument-s ; 
Industrial canteens were cstab- 1174, its reconstruction Ixung the siaiues of six Hriglish kings 
lished during the Second Great undertaken by William of Sens, arc sefi in the choir senam. Tln^ 
War in most factories, the ministry and completed by William the total lengt h oF the entlualral is 
of Labour having the power to re- Englishman in 1184. Prior 522 ft., nav(^ 214 ft., choir 180 ft. ; 
quire employers to set them up Chillenden erected a new nave the height, oF ilu^ mivt^ is 80 ft.] 
where there were more than 250 and nave transepts in the 14th and breadt,h 71 ft,.; th(‘ luu’ght 
workers. By 1945 nearly 19,000 century, and the addition of the ()Ft,he e,hoir 71 ft., average biasidt h 
such canteens were in operation, central, or Bell Harry, tower by (^5 ft., its lev(4 Ixung sevun'al steps 
serving approximately 8,000,000 Goldstone and Archbishop Morton higher than tlmt of the nave ; the 
meals a day, Works canteens re- ahout 149o completed the build- oenti’al tow^cir is 285 ft, high ^fhe 
ceived allowances of rationed foods hig, w'hich is an example of the wnh^rulid (^irist Ghuix'h gate* built 
on n soalo liighor than that of arehitcctiire of many periods, (,Mtrane<i to tl.„ 

hotels, cafes, and restaurants. the Iransition-Norman and Per- procinets 

Canterbury. Eoolos. metropolis Predominating. on tli,; N. Hi.lo of tho oathodral 

of England, (uty and co. bor. ot The murder of Thomas Becket cloisters, (Lapter house, 


special -canteens were opened for 
civil defence workers. The Ameri- 
can Allied War Belief Organization 
maintained a fleet of canteois 
known as Queen’s Messengers to 
carry food to badl}^ bombed towns. 
Industrial canteens were estab- 
lished during the Second Great 
War in most factories, the ministry 
of Labour having the power to re- 
quire employers to set them up 
where there were more than 250 


i, - - 

Many artibbisliops are buried here 
or eommeinorat,ed by monuments ; 
the siaiues of six English kings 
arc set, in the choir scrcHUi. Tln^ 
total length oF the enlluxlral is 
522 ft., nave 214 Ft., choir 180 Ft. ; 
the height, oF ilu^ navt^ is 80 ft., 
and breadth 71 It. ; th(‘ height 


on a scale higher than that of 
hotels, cafes, and restaurants. 


Canterbury. Ecclcs. metropolis 
of England, (uty and co. bor. ot 
Kent, CO. of itself. It lies on 

-w " 'mi m i i i nni iii m i iii na both bauks of the 



(< 7 .u.) in the N.W. transept in 1170 water-tower, deanery, King’s 
and his canonisation as S. Thomas f^C'bool, and libraries, ^’he Mis- 






both banks of the and his canonisation as S. Thomas nC‘Beel, and libraries. I h(^ Mis- 

fStour, 55 m. by of Canterbury made the cathedral Mionary Gollege, fouruUxl 1844, 

road and 62 m. for several centuries tho resort of stands on tlu^ Hit,e of tho ruiiUHl 

by railway S.E. pilgrims who worshipped at the monastery of H. Augustine, wifh- 

from London. tomb of the martyr in tho crypt the eit,y wall. Apart From 
The cathedral, and from 1220 at his shrine in the iFe main gat, (way, t,he gueHt,*hall, 

a double cruci- Trinity Chapel. The shrino was and chapel, t,h(T(^ ar(^ ma,ny ruins 

form pile sot in dismantled by Henry VIII in <>f Saxon date. S. Mart in’s is the 

anterbury arms gj^^en lawns, was 1538, and all traces obliterated, most, notabki of t,he fourteen 

founded by S. Augustine. He but in 1888 a box of bones parish (ilmreln^s ; , t his building 

converted King Etliclbert, who suppoacdlj^ of S. Thomas was dug (*ontains a font, once said to bo 
allowed him to set up the see in up in the crypt and reinterred t,hat wluM’iun Augustine bapiizcxl 

Ethelb(u’i, the 
,.''4 ‘ ' fourth Saxon king 

![ ^ of Kent. In S. Dun- 

\ \ ■; hLvu’s tamnai are 

, ! [ 'f 1 f I ■ * _ memorials of the 

cathetoal from the south-west ; lor more than a thousand years it has been Lantranc) 

Christianity in England. The fabric suffered some damas^e durina German h<nd refounded by 

air raids in 1949 ® Henry VU I, 1541, 


1 !i 


^1 I 


the south-west ; for more than a thousand years it has been 
the chief shnne of Christianity m England. The fabric suffered some damage during German 

air raids in 1949 
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the Clergy Orphan School on S. 
Thomas’s Hill, the Simon Langton 
Schools, established in 1882 (which 
incorporated the blue- coat school 
founded in Elizabeth I’s reign), 
infantry and cavalry barracks, and 
a corn exchange. 

Silk weaving, introduced bj" the 
Walloons who settled in Canterbury 
in the reign of Elizabeth I, has 
been supplanted by other in- 
dustries, t.g. brick-making and 
tanning. The Canterbury Week 
is a fashionable annual cricket 
festival, in which the Kent county 
eleven oppose other first-class 
teams. 

An old British city, Canterbury 
was an important civilian town of 
the Romans, who called it Duro- 
vernum. Later, as Cantwaraburh 
(borough of the men of Kent), it 
became the capital of the Saxon 
kingdom of Kent, The city was 
ravaged and captured by the 
Danes during the 9th, 10th, and 
1 Ith centuries ; and in 1215 Louis, 
prince of France, occupied the 
castle. The cradle of Wat Tyler’s 
rebellion, 1381, Canterbury suf- 
fered at the hands of the Parlia- 
mentarians during the Civil War, 
1642-48. The city, which returned 
one M.P. 1885-1918, gives its name 
to a county constituency. Market 
day, iSat. and Mon. Pop. (1951) 
27 ; 778 . 

Canterbury \vas considerably 
damaged during the Second Great 
War. German aircraft made their 
first big raid on the night of May 31, 
1942. This was a reprisal for the 
1,000-bomber attack on Cologne 
the previous day, and for a week 
enemy planes attacked the city. 
There was heavy damage to the 
8. George’s 8t. district, Burgate 
8t., Butchery Lane, Rose Lane, 
and Watling 8t. A daylight raid 
on Oct. 31 caused many fatal 
casualties. Despite concentrated 
attacks, the cathedral was only 


superficially damaged. Although 
its Ubrary was destroyed, much of 
the contents was saved. Historic 
buildings destroyed or severely 
damaged included Marlowe’s house, 

S. George’s church (scene of the 
poet’s christening), sections of the 
city wall, S. Margaret’s church. 

S. Augustine’s Abbey, and the 
Royal Fountain hotel in S. Mar- 
garet’s Street. 

Post-war excavation established 
the line of the Roman walls and 
a good deal of the Roman street 
plan, and produced evidence of 
Belgic, Iron Age, and Keolithic 
settlements on the site. 

Bibliography. Canterbury in the 
Olden Time, J. Brent, 2nd ed. 
1879 ; Inventories of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, ed. J. W. Lesg and 
W. H. St.^ J. Hope, 1902 ; Canter- 
bury Cathedral — ^Then and Now, 
A. E. Henderson, 1938 ; Canterbury 
Cathedral Priory, R. A. L. Smith, 
1943. 

Canterbury. Prov. dist. of 
New Zealand. Occupying the east 
central part of South Island, it 
has a coastline of 200 m. It is 
celebrated for its sheep, reared 
in the vast Canterbury Plains 
(nearly 4,000 sq. ni. in extent) 
lying to the E. of the Southern 
Alps, the largest grazing area in 
the dominion. Daily- farming pros- 
pers and a large trade in wool and 
grain is carried on. Mt. Cook, 
12,349 ft., the highest summit in 
New Zealand, is on the W. border. 
Christchurch is the capital ; 
Lyttelton and Timaru are the 
chief seaports ; Akaroa and Lyttel- 
ton have excellent harbours. Area 
13,940 sq. m. Pop. (1951) 280,215. 

Canterbury, Archbishop op. 
Chief dignitary of the Church of 
England. Officially designated 
primate of all England and 
metropolitan since 1353, he exer- 
cises special jurisdiction as dio- 
cesan bishop over the see of 
Canterbury (which during 1375- 


1558 included Calais) and also 
supervision over the other 28 
dioceses in the cedes, prov. of 
Canterbury. 8ome missionarv 
bishoprics abroad also come under 
his jurisdiction. Until 1920 Wales 
formed part of the prov. of 
Canterbury [see Wales, Church ofh 
The metropolitan church of the 
diocese of Canterbury is the 
cathedral built by S. Augustine 
about 600 on the remains of 
an earlier church _ dating from 
Roman times. The archbishop of 
Canterbury’s official residences are 
the Old Palace, Canterbury, and 
Lambeth Palace, London, S.E.l. 
Holders of the office used the 
Georgian palace at Addington, 
Surrey, as a country residence 
during 1807-96. The archbishop 
crowns British monarchs in West- 
minster Abbey, is the first peer of 
the realm, ranking immediately 
after the royal dukes in the table 
of precedence, and is empowered 
to grant degrees in divinity, law, 
and medicine. 

The income is £7,500 a year. 
The see was vacant during 1645-60 
(under the Commonwealth). The 
list below gives the 99 occupants 
of the see of 
Canterbury i 
since it was 
founded in 597, 
vdth the years 
of their acces- 
sion. Many of 
them have their 
own entries in 
this Encyclo- 
pedia. Consult 
Lives of the 

Archbishops of cantetbnry Bdl 

Canterbury, 

W. F. Hook, 1860-84 ; Canterbury 
Administration, I. Churchill, 1933. 

Canterbury Bell {Ca7npanula 
7 nedimn). A biennial plant of the 
family Campanulaceae. It is 
about 3 ft. in height, with bell- 


ARCHBISHOPS OP CANTERBURY : A COMPLETE LIST FROM THE FOITNDATION OF THE SEE 


Augustine 597 

Laiircntius 604 

Mellitiis 619 

Justus... 624 

Hoiioriua 627 

Dousdedit (1st 
Englisli Abp.). . 655 

Theodore 668 

Berchtwaid, 693 

Tatwin 731 

Nothelm 735 

Cuthbert 740 

Brogwin 761 

Jaenborht 765 

Ethelhard 793 

Wulfred 805 

Feologild 832 

O.eolnoth 833 

Ethelred 870 

Plegmuud 890 

Athelm 914 

Wulfhelm 923 


Odo 942 

Aelfsige 959 ; Britheliu 

959, intruded. 

Dunstan 960 

ISthclgar 988 

Sigeric 990 

Aelfric 095 

Alphege 1005 

Lyflng 1013 

Ethelnoth 1020 

Eadslge 1038 

Robert of 

Jumi^gea 1051 

Stigand. 1052 

Lanfranc 1070 

Anselm 1093 

Ralph d’E8cures.lll4 
Wm. de Corbell. .1123 

Theobald 1139 

Thomas Becket. .1162 

Richard 1174 

Baldwin 1185 


H. Fitz- Walter. .1193 
Stephen Langton. 1207 
Richard of 
Wethershed. . .1229 
Edmund Rich . . . 1234 
Boniface of Savoy 1245 
Rob. Kilwardby.1273 
John Pecham — 1279 
Rob. Winchelaey.1204 
Walter Reynolds. 1313 
Simon Mephara . . 1328 
John Stratford. .1333 
T. Bradwardine, . 1349 

Simon Islip 1349 

Simon Langham.1366 
Wm. Wittlesey .1368 
Simon Sudbury. .1375 
Wm. Courtenay. .1381 
Thomas Arundel. 1396 
Roger Walden. . .1398 
Thomas Arundel 
(restored) 1399 


Henry Chichele. .1414 
John Stafford. . .1443 

John Kemp 1452 

Thos. Bourchier. . 1454 
John Morton. , . .1486 

Henry Dean 1501 

Wm. Warluim. . .1503 
Thos. Granmer. . .1533 
Reginald Pole ... 1 556 
Matt. Parker .... 1 559 
Edm. Grindal. . .1576 
John Whitgifb . . . 1583 
Richd. Bancroft. 1604 
George Abbot ... 1611 
Wra. Laud (ex. 

1645) 1633 

William Juxon..l060 
Gilbert Sheldon, .1663 
Wm. Sancroft, . .1678 
John Tillotson... 1601 
Thomas Tenison.1605 
William Wake... 1716 


John Potter 1737 

Thos. Herring. . .1747 

Matt. Hutton 1757 

Thos. Seeker. . . .1758 
F. Cornwallis. . . .1768 

John Moore 1783 

Charles Manners 

Sutton 1805 

William Howley .1828 
John B. Sumner. 1848 
Cha8.T.Longley.lS62 
Arch. Campbell 

Tait 1868 

Ed. Wiiite Benson 1883 
Fredk. Temple. . .1896 
Randall Thomas 

Davidson 1003 

Cosmo Gordon 

Lang 1028 

Waiiain Temple. 1942 
Geoffrey Francis 
Fisher 1945 
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Canterbury Tales. William Blake’s famous picture illustrating the prologue to Chaucer’s poems. From left to right, 
the mounted characters are : Beeve, Chaucer, Clerk of Oxford, Miller, Wife of Bath, Merchant, Parson. Man of Law. 
Plowman, Physician, Franklin, Two Citizens, Shipman, The Host, Sompnour, Manciple, Pardoner, Monk. Friar, A Citizen, 

Lady Abbess, Nun, Three Priests Squire’s Yeoman. Knight, Squire 


like blossoms, white, bine, rose, 
or lavender in eolour. Originally a 
native of S. Europe, and intro- 
duced to English gardens before 
the end of the 16th century, it 
thrives in beds or borders in any 
ordinary garden soil, and looks 
well at the edge of a shrubbery. 
Seed should be sown in the open 
air in June, and the young plants 
placed in their permanent posi- 
tions in the autumn. They will 
then flower freely during the 
following summer. 

Canterbury Tales, Thk. Series 
of twenty-five tales and prologues, 
all hut two of them in verse, 
written by Geoffrey Chaucer in 
the closing years of the 14th 
century, and published by Caxton 
c. 1478. The tales are supposed 
to have been told by various 
members of a company of pil- 
grims — a knight, a prioress, a 
reeve, a pardoner, a squire, 
Chaucer himself, and others — 
during the journey from South- 
wark to the shrine of S. Thomas at 
Canterbury. Some of the subjects 
were borrowed from Boccaccio and 
other authors. See. Chaucer. 

Cantharides {Lytta vesicatoria) 
OR Spanish Ely. Beetle about f in. 
in length, of a bright, metallic, 
coppcry-green colour. Also a 
drug prepared from the dried 
bodies of beetles of the family 
Cantharidae or Meloidac, in par- 
ticular the Spanish Fly. The 
active principle in this drug is a 
crystalline substance called can- 
tharidin which is used on account 
of its blistering properties. It is 
intended for external use only ; 
taken internally preparations con- 
taining the drug are poisonous. 

Canticles, Common name for 
the book of the O.T. called in 
the Vulgate Canticmi Ganticorum. 
The English translation of the He- 
brew title is “ The Song of Songs, 


which is Solomon’s.” Song ol 
Songs may mean the choicest song 
(a Hebrew mode of expressing the 
superlative idea), or a song com- 
posed of a number of other songs. 
The language of the book shows 
peculiarities which suggest eitluu' a 
North Palestiniau origin or post- 
exilic influences. In the latter case 
the ascription to Solomon would 
be due to an editor, and the book 
it8c‘lf would seem to belong to the 
3rd century B.c. 

The tlieme of the book is the 
mutual love of husband and hri(l(‘, 
the former being represtmied by 
King Solomon and the latter by a 
Shulamite maiden. To Jewish and 
early and medieval expositors t.his 
theme was far from pleasing, and 
the book was explained alk‘goric- 
ally or mystically as the love of 
God for Israel, or for the Chnrch, 
or for the individual soul. Indeed! , 
the claim of the book to a place 
in the Hebrew Canon was dis- 
cussed freely by the rabbis, and 
was conceded only on the under- 
standing that the language was 
not interpreted literally. 

When, as often in modern times, 
the book is interpreted literally, 
it is regarded either as a collection 
of love-songs (so Herder), or as ji 
series of scones in a kind of drama. 

Cantilever. Beam of which 
one end is unsupported and the 
other end is held fixed in position 
and direction by constraining 
forces. The cantilever is mue.h 
used in bridge construction, e,g. 
the Forth Bridge, with its central 
and shore cantilevers. 

Cantlie, Sir James (1851-1920). 
British surgeon. Born in Scot- 
land, Jan. 17, 1851, he graduated 
at Aberdeen university, and after- 
wards studied at Charing Cross 
Hospital, London. He went to 
China in 1887, and was dean of 
the college of medicine for Chinese, 


18S9-90, Hubst'(iuent.ly visiting the 
medical schools of India. The 
author of many works on surgtny 
and trofiical sickiu'ss, h<^ was the 
foumk'r of The: Journaf of Tropical 
Medicine and lectunu’ on surgery 
1/0 Ifs' London Sc.liot)! of Tropical 
M(*<lic.in(!. Ih' vva,s knighted, 1918, 
and di(‘<l Mu/y 28, 1926. Con,vdl 
Lil‘(% N. Oantliii & G. Soaver, 1939. 


Canto (Lai/. siugiugj. 

Name somel/im(^s givim by poets, 
csp(a!iiilly tlu‘ roimuitics, to th(‘ 
divisions of a long narrative })omn, 
r.r/. in Byron’s (Tilde H arold’s 
Bilgrimage and Scott’s Mjn’mion. 
Byron’s Don Juan has 16 cantos. 

Canto Fermo (bit. (Yin/w..s- 
JirniuH). Music.al t.('rm for (I ) plain- 
song ; (2) tlu' lixc'd f)art, usually 
moving in semibivvt's. above or 
biJow which connri'rpoints a/re writ- 
t(m. Nf'c (lount(‘r])oinl/ ; BhiinHoug. 


Canton (Kr.. (‘onuT). ^ In her- 
aldry, a ri'ciiangular portion of the 
tipper pa/rir of a slncld. It should 

ooeupy omv 
third the spacui 
of a chief, and 
be placed to 
t h 0 d e X 1 0 r 
side, unless 
otherwise 
siiecilied. It is 
a diminutive 
of the quartm', 
and is often 



Canton in boraidry 


employed to display an augmenta- 
tion, or a badgi' of office or dignity. 

Canton. Naim* for a tiu'ritorial 
division in Switzerland and Kranee. 
In Switzerland the cantons are 
the states of the fedmution, and 
have been so called since medieval 
times, but in France the word is 
used for a much smaller area, 
ranking between the arrondisse- 
ment and the commune. Each 
arrondissement is divided into 
cantons, each of which has its 
magistrate (juge <h' paix) and 
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sends a member to the council of 
the arrondissement. There are 
about 3,000 cantons in France. 

Canton (Chinese, Sheng-cheng or 
Kwang-chow-fu). City of China, 
the capital of the prov. of Kwang- 
tung. Situated on the Chu-kiang 
or Canton river, SO m. from its 
mouth, it is the chief commercial 
city of southern China after Hong* 
Kong. The city used to be sur- 
rounded by a wall 6 m. in circum- 
ference, an inner wall separating 
the old and new portions, and 
along both banks of the river ex- 
tend its suburbs, at the S.W. end 
of which, on the S. side of the river, 
in the European quarter. Much 
of the.se walls, however, perished 
in civil wars. 

The city contained upwards of 
1 20 temples and two pagodas — the 
plain pagoda, a Mahomedan 
mosque 1 60 ft. high dating from the 
0th century, and another, a 6th 
century octagonal nine-storeyed 
structure 170 ft. high. Many of 
thc,se buildings, and others in 
Canton, were damaged or des- 
troyed during the China- Japan 
conflict, 1037-45. A feature of 
the city is the number of boats 
on the river, which are used as 
permanent residences. Canton 
ha.s a fairly healthy climate, the 
temperature ranging between 40® 
and 98® F., and the rainfall 
averaging about 70 ins. per annum. 
The pop. perhaps exceeds 1,500,000. 

An extensive trade is carried 
on, although the development of 
Shangbai has curtailed it some- 
what, while the shallowness of the 
harbour is also a drawback. Large 
vessels discharge at Whampoa, 
10 m. below Canton, their cargoes 
being carried by lighters. The 
principal exports are silk and 
matting, and tlie leading imports 


raw cotton, cotton and woollen 
goods, and petroleum. Among 
manufactured products are fire- 
works, silk and woollen articles. 

More than 2,000 j’ears ago 
the site was known as Nam Mo 
Shing. It became a market for 
foreign produce, frequented by 
merchants from India, about a.d. 
700. The Portuguese opened trade 
with Canton 1518. English ships 
followed in 1637, and in 1684 the 
East India Company established 
a factory here. In 1757 Canton 
was made the sole port in China for 
foreign trade. It w^as captured by 
British troops in the war of 1840- 
42, and again in 1857 in conjunction 
with the French, Foreign occu- 
pation was maintained until 1869. 

In the last years of the Manchu 
dynasty Canton was the home of 
revolutionary conspiracies, some 
of them engineered by Sun Yat- 
sen, and after the revolution of 
1911 it was the seat of his govern- 
ment. It became the base of the 
Chinese nationalist movement, 
which set out hence in 1926 to 
unify China. During the China- 
J apan conflict, Canton was heavily 
bombed in 1937 and in May-June, 
1938, the water supply, power 
station, and rlys. being seriously 




Canton, China. Canal, crowded with houseboats, which separates the city 
Irom Shanaeen Island, the European quarter. Top picture, the City Hall 


damaged. The Japanese entened 
the city Oct. 21, 1938, and found 
its centre in ruins. In the Second 
Great War they seized the British 
concession on Bee. S, 1941. 
Japanese occupation came to an 
end with Japan's surrender in 
1945. In their subsequent con- 
quest of China, the Communists 
entered Canton Oct. 14, 1949. 

Canton. City of Illinois, U.S.A., 
in Fulton co. It is 27 m. S.W. of 
Peoria, on several rivs., and lies 
in a coal-mining and agricultural 
district. It has foundries and 
lumber-yards, and a plant of 
the International Harvester Co., 
and manufactures agricultural im- 
plements, motor accessories, cloth- 
ing, and cigars. It was incor- 
porated 1849- Pop. (1950) 11,927. 

Canton. City of Ohio, U.S.A., 
the CO. seat of Stark co. It is on 
the Nimishillen Creek, 56 m. S.S.E. 
of Cleveland, and is served by 
the Baltimore and Ohio and other 
rlys. Among its public buildings 
are the city hall, county court 
house, U.S. government building, 
Carnegie library, and city auditor- 
ium. It has a municipal airport, 
steel- and bridge -w'orks, and the 
Timken roller- bearing works. It 
makes safes, vaults, and vacuum 
cleaners; exports coal and cereals; 
and the district produces wheat, 
coal, clay, and limestone. Canton 
was the home of President McKin- 
ley, who is buried here in a mauso- 
leum modelled on the Taj Mahal 
and Hadrian’s tomb. Canton was 
incorporated in 1822, and became 
a city in 1854. Pop. (1950) 16,912. 

Canton, John (1718-72). Brit- 
ish scientist. Born at Stroud, July 
31, 1718, he served his apprentice- 
ship to a cloth weaver and then 
became a schoolmaster in London. 
At an early age he made experi- 
ments in electricity, and his dis- 
coveries included the capacity of 
air to receive electricity by com- 
munication. He also invented the 
electroscope, and a phosphorus 
compound luminous in the dark 
after exposure to sunshine. He 
died March 22, 1772. See Canton’s 
Phosphorous on next page. 

Canton and Ender bury. Coral 
atolls of the Phoenix group in the 
Pacific, just S. of the equator, form- 
ing part of the British colony of 
the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. 
They were put under joint British- 
U.S. administration for 50 years in 
1939. The U.S. govt, controls the 
international airport on Canton. 

Cantonments. Term formerly 
used in British India for areas 
permanently reserved to accom- 
modate troops. In Europe the 
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term was formerly used in. the 
sense of billets. An army was 
cantoned ” in inclement^ seasons 
to avoid disturbing its military or- 
ganization. Pron. can-toon-ments. 

Canton River (Chin, Chu-kiang, 
the pearl river). Main channel of 
the Hi-kiang and Pe-kiang, S. China, 
in the prov. of Kwang-tung. Be- 
low Canton it is called Booca Tigris, 
and further S. Outer Waters. The 
entrance is guarded by the Bogue 
Foi-ts. The estuary has many 
islands, on which rice is cultivated. 

Canton’s Phosphorus. Name 
given to calcium sulphide. It has 
the property of exhibiting lumin- 
osity in the dark after it has been 
exposed to strong light. John Can- 
ton, who devised lus process in 
1768, calcined oyster shells and 
sulphur together in a crucible 
for one hour to obtain calcium 
sulphide. It is known, through 
the researches of Becquerel, that 
the production of phosphorescent 
calcium sulphide depends upon the 
presence of certain impurities. Bal- 
main’ s luminous paint is a form of 
Canton’s iihosphorus, but contains 
a tra(5e ol bismuth, which imparts 
a bluish colour to the luminosity. 

Cantor (Lat., singer). In cathe- 
drals and collegiate churches, -the 
ofticial head of the choir, or the 
precentor. See Choir. 

Cantoria. Term applied in 
Italian architceturo to a gallery or 
balcony designed to accommodate 
the singers in a church. During the 
Beuaissaneo, cantoric were often 
ornaniented with fine sculpture in 
relief. A famous example is tho 
basso relievo {q.v.) execuitod by 
Luca della Rohhiaforthe cathedral 
at Florciu‘ 0 , now in tho Museo del 
Dnonio. In l^uTara cathedral there 
are two tribniuw or pnlpits, which 
may be styled cantoric, one in tho 
choir and the other in the nave, 
intended respectively for the 
choristers and their superiors. See 
Cathedral; (Jliurch. 

Cantoris. Left-hand or north 
side of a cathedral or church choir, 
where tho cantor usually has his 
position. In cathedrals and other 
churches it is customary to have a 
comjJete representation of the 
voi<ie parts on each side, for anti- 
phonal use. See Cathedral ; Choir. 

CantUjCESAKifi (1 8U'^“95). Italian 
politician and historian. Bom at 
Brivio, Dec. 8, 1807, he was at 
first a teacher, but soon began to 
write both prose and verse. His 
writings led to his imprisonment 
by the Austrians, then ruling Lom- 
bardy, but after a time he was re- 
leased. In 1848 and afterwards he 
was associated with the party 
working for Italian freedom, and in 
1869-61 he sat in the Italian par- 
liament. From 1874 until his 


death at Milan, March 11, 1895, 
he was director of the archives of 
Lombardy. Cantu wrote a uni- 
versal history in 72 volumes, 1840- 
47, a work frequently translated, 
and also a History of the Italians, 
1855. His wmrks include some 
novels, and reminiscences of his 
friend Manzoni, 188J. 

Cantyxe. Variant spelling of tho 
name of the peninsula in Argyll- 
shire, Scotland, better known as 
Kintyrc {q.v.). 

Canuck. Term applied in tho 
U.S.A. to a Canadian, and by 
British Canadians to a Frencn 
Canadian. It is also a common 
name in Canada for a small stocky 
horse. The word is generally re- 
garded as being of American In- 
dian origin. 

Canute. Christian name of 
Scandinavian origin. It is often 
spelled Cnut or Knut, especially 
by recent writers, ancl its moan- 
ing is that of a chief or nobh\ 
There have been four kings of 
Denmark of this name. Canute I, 
called the Great, was a king of 
England, but the later Canutes, 
save only Canute IV, were persoiiH 
of little importan(!e. 

Canute i (c. 994-1035). King 
of England and Denmark. Canute 

the Great 
was the son of 
Sweyn Fork- 
board, king of 
Denmark, who 
drove Ethel- 
red tho Rcde- 
loss out of 
England in 
1013, and wa.s 

Canute I, Danish acknowledged 

King ol England 

English Witan. Sweyn died in 1 014, 


and Canute, a lad of uineteen, 
claimed tho throne. Ethelred was 
recalled to diH])uto tho succession ; 
many of tho English and tho Dan(‘s 
of the old Danelagh rallied to the 
standard of hi.s valiant son, Ed- 
mund Ironside Canute returned 
from Denmark, whither h<‘. had been 
summoned by lUieessitit's of state, 
1015, and a struggle^, took place, so 
doubtful in its result that Canute 
and Edmund, Ethel rc^d having 
died in the inkuwal, agr(H‘d, lOUi, 
to divide England Ixq.ween thorn. 
Within a f(^w weeks of the agree- 
ment Edmund was slain, though 
not by Canutci’s orders, leaving 
only two infant children Canute 
was then acknowledged as sole 
king. Edmund’s brotlier was put 
to death, and the two ehildtvui 
were sent out of the t‘otmtry. 

Canute, who hitluu’to had seemed 
to bo a more barbarian, nf)w sud- 
denly showed himself an exemp- 
lary prince and an exceptionally 
strong and (uipahlci rulcu'. 11(' was 
king both of Dent^iark and Eng- 
land, but he did not treat England 
as a eon(pu*r(Hl country. Ife mar- 
ried Emtiia, Etludred’s widow, sent 
away the Dauisli armies, and 
divided the eo\mtry i»d-o livci great 
earldoms or pixivine.t’is. Law aTul 
order, wliich had <UHapp(mred in 
tho reign of Ethelr('(l, w(u'(^ re- 
stored. He aiim^d at en'iating a 
great nortluu'n empiix^ which would 
include England, Denmark, and 
Norway, though he had a hard 
struggfe before he could He(!ure the 
Norwegian erown Canute di(’id at 
HhaftesbiU'y, Nov, 12, 1035, and 
was buried at Wine Hester. (Jonmdt 
Camit(^ the Great and tho Rise 
of Danish Imfiorialism, L. M. 
Larson, now ed., 1931. 



Oanate reproving hie courtiers tor their sycophantic lolly in suggesting that a 
word from him could stay the advancing tide 

From a painting bg R. E, Pim 
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Canute IV (d. 1086). King of 
Denmark, and saint. The natural 
son of Sweyn II, he was chosen 
king about 1080. He married 
Eltha, daughter of Count Robert 
of Flanders, promoted Christianity 
in Couriand and Livonia, and en- 
deavoured to suppress piracy. 
His plan for assisting the Saxons 
in England against William the 
Conqueror in 1085 was betrayed 
by his brother Olaf. Held re- 
sponsible by the people for the 
misdeeds of his tax-collectors, he 
was slain on the island of Fyen, 
July 10, 1086- and was subse- 
quentlj*- canonised as a martyr, 
his festival being kept on Jan. 19. 

Canvas (Lat. cannabis^ hemp). 
Stout fabric. Apparently canvas 
was originally made of hemp, but 
flax was an early canvas material, 
and other fibres are largely used, 
e.g. cotton and jute. Canvas is 
used mainly for packing purposes, 
tents (hence the phrase “ living 
under canvas ”), sacks, motor 
tires, horses’ nosebags, rick and 
cart covers, etc. Canvas for the 
groundw’ork of tapestry and em- 
broidery, known as “ art canvas,” 
is usually of flax, cotton, or jute. 

Canvas is in almost universal use 
among painters in oil colours. The 
surface is coated with a priming, or 
ground of size and whiting. For 
fine canvases a thin coating may 
serve, hut on coarser the priming 
must bo laid on thicker. The back 
of the canvas also should be coated 
with an oil priming or other pre- 
paration (shellac, wax, resin, etc.) 
to protect it from the effects of 
damp walls, and then mounted on 
a frame, the inner edges of whose 
battens are rounded perfectly 
smooth to prevent them marking 
or injuring the canvas. Canvases 
already prepared and stretched 
on frames have (in normal times) 
a large sale among artists. 

Canvas-back Duck {Xyroca 
t'allisneria), Species of pochard 
found in N. America. The head 
and neck are red, and the beak is 
longer than the inner too. It breeds 
in Canada, and only visits the 
U.S.A. in the winter. It is highly 
valued for the table for its delicate 
flavour. It feeds chiefly on a water 
plant resembling celery. 

Canvassing. A political and 
commercial term for solicitation of 
votes and trad© orders. In poli- 
tics the word is applied to the 
personal soliciting of votes either 
by a candidate or by his repre- 
sentatives, and, although often 
deprecated as an objectionable 
practice, is quite legal. In busi- 
ness it is applied to visits syste- 
matically paid by agents to private 


houses for the purpose of selling 
something. The w'ord comes from 
canvas, the idea of canvassing 
being to examine anything care- 
fully by straining it through canvas. 
See Bribe ; Election. 

Canvey Island. Urb. dist. of 
Essex, off the coast. It is in the 
Thames estuary, 30 m. E. of 
London, reached by railway to 
Benfleet. The island, which is 
low and marshy, was reclaimed 
from the sea in the 17th century 
by a Dutchman, and in its natural 
features closely resembles Holland. 

It is protected by embankments, 
and there is communication by a 
road bridge with S. Benfleet. 
The island is a coastal resort. 
Pop. (1951) 11,255. 

Can2ona (Itai., song). In music: 
(1) concerted music for voices, in 
the madrigal style; (2) Instru- 
mental music of similar type. So- 
natas of the 10th century fre- 
quently contained a movement of 
this kind, the parts being more or 
less in imitation. The canzona 
anticipated the fugue {q^v.). 

Canzone. Form of Proven 9 aI 
and Italian lyric poetry developed 
from the canzo or love-song of the 
troubadours. It consists of a series 
of stanzas, usually five or six, con- 
cluding with a shorter stanza 
called the Envoi. Generally, each 
stanza contains 14 lines, and in 
respect of this and of the rhyme- 
scheme, the canzone is an irregular 
form of sonnet. Dante, Petrarch, 
and Leopardi are the great Italian 
masters of the canzone. In English 
the form has been used with 
supreme success by Drummond of 
Hawthoniden, who perhaps intro- 
duced it into England, and by 
D. G. Rossetti. 

Canzonet. Musical term of 
various meanings. ( 1 ) Diminutive 
of canzona. (2) Vocal solo of some 
length, in more than one move- 
ment (17th to 18th century). (3) 
Songs of lighter type than (2 ), such 
as Haydn’s My Mother bi<is me 
bind my hair. (4) Instrumental 
movement of similar light type. 

Caoutchouc. This American- 
Indian word is a synonym for 
rubber {q.v.) and, in mineralogy, 
for elaterite {q.v.). 

Cap (Lat. cappa). Close-fitting 
covering for the head. The general 
difference between a hat and a 
cap is that the hat has a brim, 
while the cap has not. 

The Roman pileus, an early 
form of cap, was almost identical 
with the piles of the Greeks. In 
England caps were worn at a very 
early date, some of them being of 
costly material. Kings are repre- 
sented with them on their heads, 


and by an Act of Parliament of 
1571 all men and boys over six 
years of age, the upper classes 
excepted, w^ere ordered to wear 
the city flat cap or statute cap of 
wool on Sundays and holidays. 
This developed into the peaked 
cap, made both of woollen and of 
cotton cloth, so popular in Britain- 
Other forms of cap are the mob- 
cap, formerly worn by domestic 
servants, the biretta {q.v.) or 
square cap of the priest and the 
French advocate, the black cap 
of the judge, the bishop’s cap of 
Anglican prelates, the king’s cap 
of maintenance {q.v.), and the 
skull-cap, long associated with 
astrologers and magicians. 

The college cap, vulgarly known 
as “■ mortar-board,” is an academic 
head-dress, worn by graduates, 
undergraduates, and certain school 
boys, and is evolved, as are the 
biretta and bishop’s cap, from an 
early soft square cap. 

In military regulations the term 
cap is used for the head-dress of 
soldiers’ full-dress uniform which 
does not include a helmet, bushy, 
shako, or bonnet. There are 
the square lancer cap for lancer 
regiments, the bearskin cap of the 
dragoons, Royal Engineers, Royal 
Artillery, and Foot Guards, and 
the sealskin cap of fusiliers. The 
state uniform of the bands of the 
Horse Guards and the drum majors 
of the Foot Guards’ bands include 
a blue velvet jockey cap. 

In 1939 the peaked khaki cap 
worn with field service dress was 
replaced by a folding khaki forage 
cap of the glengarry type ; the 
flap could be unfolded to protect 
the ears. A similar cap, but in 
blue, was issued to the R.A.F. 
In 1943 a khaki beret was issued 
to many men in the army in 
place of the forage cap ; it was 
similar to the black beret worn 
by the Royal Armoured Corps, 
the green beret of Commando 
units, and the maroon beret 
of airborne troops. In 1946, dark 
blue berets were issued to all 
infantry regts. and certain corps. 
The blue forage cap of the R.A.F. 
regiment was replaced by a blue 
beret in 1944, issued to all branches 
of the R.A.F. in 1948. The peaked 
cap of the Army and R.A.F. 
continued to be worn by officers 
on official occasions, and the 
peaked service cap was also 
retained by the Guards, military 
police, and R.A.F. police and 
motor drivers. In the Royal 
Navy ratings wear a flat blue cap 
without a peak, while officers 
and petty-officers wear the peaked 
cap. See col. plate facing p. 1705. 
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Capablanca, Jos^i Raoul (1888 
-1942). Cuban chess player. 
Born at Havana^ Nov. 19, 1888, 

he was a bov 
% 

'[ prodigy at the 
game. Having 
'beaten the 
1 island cham- 
pion when 12 
years old, he 
studied at 
Columbia Uni- 
versity, N.Y., 

T A ft « Mo 

Jose Capablanca, j r x i xi 

Cuban chess player defeated the 

U . S . chess 
champion Marshall. At Ban 
(Sebastian in 1911 he won an 
international tournament, Ijasker, 
then world champion, being absent. 
The latter succeeded, after a 
.struggle, in beating Capablanca at 
St. Petersburg in 1914, but in 1921 
an official challenge match wa.s 
won easily by the Cuban. He lost 
his world title to Alekhine in 1927, 
but still excelled at tournaments, 
tying with Botwinuik for first place 
at Moscow in 1935 and Nottingham 
in 1936. One of the most incisive 
and logical players kno^Vn to the 
game, Capablanca was by profession 
a diplomatist and was a Cuban 
attache in the U.(S.A. when he 
died in New York, March 8, 1942. 
His booli Chess Fundamentals 
appeared in England that month. 

Capacitance. Term in elec- 
trical engineering. Formerly called 
capacity, it is : (i) the property of a 
conducting body to which a quan- 
tity of electricity has to be im- 
parted to pi’oduce a difference 
of potential (voltage) between it 
and surrounding bodies ; (ii) the 
ratio of the charge on a conductor 
to its potential, when all the 
neighbouring eonductoi’s are at 
zero potential ; (iii) the ratio of 
the electric charge on the }fiates of 
a capacitoi* {vJ.) to the potential 
difference between them ; (iv) the 
ratio of a circuit element at a given 
frequency, the quotient of the 
Rusceptanee, divided by the fre- 
quency multiplied by 2tt. The 
symbol of capacitance is C, and it is 
measured in farads. Capacitance is 
a property inherent in all electrical 
circuits, but in many its effect is 
negligible ; in others it can be an 
advantage or a disadvantage. 
Capacitance can be introdaiced by 
the use of a capacitor. 

Capacitor. Device for storing 
electrical energy, as electric stress 
in a dielectric (or insulating 
material), and for intro<lucing cap- 
acitance into a circuit. Such de- 
vices were once called condensers. 

Basically, a capacitor consists of 
closely spaced conducting surfaces 


(called plates or electrodes), sep- 
arated by air, oil, glass, mica, 
waxed paper, or other dielectric. 

Ad'ion. When two plates separ- 
ated by air are connected to a D.C. 
current, one plate acquires a posi- 
tive charge of electricity and the 
other a negative charge. The flow 
of electrons from the positive to 
the negative plates continues until 
equilibrium is reached, and the 
passage of current ceases. The 
capacitor is then fully charged. 

The charges of opposite polarity 
on the plates establishes an electric 
field between them. If instead of 
an air space a material dielectric, 
gas liquid or .solid, is placed be- 
tween the plates, the field 

stretches ” or “ rotates ” the 
molecules of the dielectric and 
places it under strain, thereby in- 
crea.sing the chai'ge on the plates, 
and therefore the capacitor’s 
capacitance. Capacitance is di- 
rectly proportional to the c.barge 
and indirectly to the voltage {i.e. 

C ~ where Q ~ Charge ; V • - 

Voltage ; C~ Capacitance). 

When the supply (uirrent is dis- 
connected, the capacitor remains 
charged until the plates are con- 
nected externally, or th(^ chaigc' 
has di.ssipated by leakage. 

If joined to an A.C. supply the 
plates are alternately given posi- 
tive and negative charges, but 
there is still a transfer of electrons 
betw'een them to induce a current 
in the external circuit. 

Capacitance. ''J'’he capacutance (or 
capacity) of a capacitor depends 
on : (i) the area of the plates ; (ii) 
their configuration ; (iii) their 
distance apart ; (iv) the nature of 
the dielectric. It varies directly 
as (i) and inversely as (iii) ; the 
larger the total area of the plates, 
and the closer they are together, 
the higher the capacitance. Fur- 
thermore, it varies directly as the 
permittivity of the dielectric. For 
vacua (or air) this is 1, for other 
dielectrics somewhat higher. Bo 
that for a given plate space and 
separation, glass gives approxi- 
mately six times the capacitance 
obtained with air ; oil, 2 ; wax, 
2 ; and mica, 7, approx. The 
shape and configuration of the 
plates or electrodes is also im- 
portant : whether they are parallel 
plates, concentric cylinders, op- 
posed^ spheres, etc. In variables 
capacitors the distance between 
plates may be varied or there may 
be one set of fixed and one of 
movable plates, so that the area of 
plates juxtaposed is varied. 

The practical unit of capacitance 
is the farad, but this is too large 


for most purposes. The micro- 
farad (/aF), and micro -micro farad 
(/x/aF), one millionth and one 
billionth part of a fara<l respect- 
ively, arc more gCMierully used. 

Capacitors can be (connected in 
.scM’ies or paralkt. In j)arallel, tlu‘ 
total capaciianee is the .sum of 
their .se])arate capacitances, lii 
series the total capacitanc (3 is the 
.sum of tlieir I’ecuprocals ; i.e. 

* I , I , 1 X 

■ ™ 7V -1' n H' n » 

the total capacitanee is loss than 
that of the smallest unit. Con- 
sidering thret' capacitors of 1 , ^,and 
J microfarad n'spectivcdy, thei?' 
ca])acitance in parallel would be 
1 “b .1 -|- ^ = l-J Ill .scales 

tlu'ir capacitance would lx* : 


from whieh C ^ /xlC 

Ap'plimtionH. The (tiicff appli- 
cations of ca})a(!itorH an^ in radio, 
television, and (‘kxtronic equip- 
ment. h» a circuit containing 
both inducta,n(H‘. a.n(l cai)a.c.itauce, 
th(‘ valu(\s of tih(‘ (‘.ompommts may 
b<‘ so choHcni that th(' (‘fleets of tlu* 
two (‘xactly n(‘utiraJiH(^ oik^ anothei 
at a givcm frecpumc.y ; th(‘ circ.uit 
is ihmi said tio lx* n'somint. Under 
theses (ionditlons, with tb(^ com- 
ixaumts (X)nn(x‘tcd in series, the 
(uirrent is limitcxl only by the nv 
sistance of tlu‘ cireuit, and may bo 
very larg(\ and the volt,ng(‘s across 
the inductor aiul (xipaeltor (equal 
and opposite) may greatly excawl 
the voltage aci'oss the (urcuit as a 
whole. With a parallel connexion, 
theoretically infinites opposition 
is offered to ii tuirrtsnt at the 
resonant fnsqnency. Jiy ap()lying 
tlu‘se principhsH, (Irc.uits (san b(‘ 
designed to acxxqff (xn’tain fr(‘- 
qiumcies and jcjeet otlusvs, to 
permit oscillations, to allow a H(‘t 
to be “ tuned ” to a given fi'(‘- 
(luime.y or wavcslcsngth, or to pr(‘- 
v(snt the unwanted How of D.C. 

For controlling this times base of 
a cathode ray tube, a esa^paeator is 
used in con junction with a valve 
ciresuit, advantage‘ besing taken of 
the fact that it takes a fitnie 
though small times to charge a 
(japaesitor. (lapaeltors ares also an 
integral part of intesrferenese sup- 
pressors, and are used for power 
factor eorreetion, for surges pro- 
ttsetion, in impulse gesnerators, 
potesntial dividers, capacitor trans- 
formers, and (sapacitor motors. 

Capacity. T’erm with various 
mesanings in tcscshnology. In (‘lec- 
trical engineering : (i) the rated 
making or breaking esurrent and 
the rated servieso voltage of a 
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switch or circuit-breaker ; (ii) the 
maximum current carried by a fuse 
before blowing ; (iii) obsolete term 
for capacitance ; (iv) obsolete term 
for the designed output of an 
electrical machine or transformer. 

In automobile engineering, the 
cubic capacity or volume of an 
engine cylinder and therefore an 
index of the power developed. In 
aeronautics, the cubic gas capacity 
of a balloon or airship envelope. 

Capacity. In English law, the 
ability to affect one’s legal position Cape Coast. General view from the lighthouse of this seaport of Ghana 
by doing certain acts or to hold fGold Coastb shovping the Castle on the water front 

an office or exercise a right. The 

qualities that most usually produce harbours, of which the chief are water and electricity supplies, and 
legal incapacity are insanity and Aspey, St. Ann’s, Sydney (one of housing estates have been devel- 
laekofage. An insane person is in the best in Canada), Louisburg, oped under a town planning 
general totally incapacitated — e.g. Gabarus, and St. Peter’s. Bras scheme. A citrus-growing industry 
he cannot contract, or commit a d’Or Lake, really an irregular gulf is centred near Cape Coast, and 
crime. Persons under eight can- penetrating from the E. coast, lime fruit and juice are exported, 
not commit a crime, those under Hi almost divides the island into two as also are palm oil and timber, 
cannot marry, and those under 21 portions, and the severance is Muchof the catch from the valuable 

cannot vote or in general contract completed by the navigable St. fisheries is cured and sent to 

or make a wall. Up to 1919 sex Peter’s Canal, which cuts through inland markets. Goldworking is 
was a ground of incapacity to hold to the Gut of Canso. Several low an important local craft, 
many offices, a nd after the general hill ridges relieve the surface of the Cape Coast was first settled by 
incapacity was abolished a peeress interior, which in the N. attains a the Dutch in 1595 and taken by 
in her own right still remained in- height of 1,800 ft. the Portuguese in 1610. The 

capable of sitting in the house of Cape Breton enjoys a mild but settlement was sold to the Swedes 
lords. The contractual capacity somewhat moist climate, and pre- in 1652, who built Cape Coast 
of registered companies is also sents a variety of pleasing scenery Castle, the white walls of which 
limited. which attracts many tourists. Coal still dominate the waterfront of 

The distinction should be noted is mined in great quantities, and the town. Surrendered to the 
between acts which a person has limestone, slate, and marble are Dutch, 1659, the fortress w’as taken 
not tlu^ legal capacity to do and quarried ; while lumbering and in 1664 by the British who main- 
a(‘ts which it is merely illegal for the coast and lake fisheries (cod, tained it as their h.q. on the Gold 
him to do. Thus a person under herring, mackerel) are flourishing Coast until the seat of govt, was 
16 has not the capacity to marry, branches of industry. The ship- lemoved to Accra in 1876. Pop. 
and if bo goes through a marriage building industry at Sydney, (1948)22,346. 
ceremony his doing so has no legal greatly developed during the Cape Cod. Curved peniusula 

effect on his status and there is no Second Great War, declined after of Massachusetts, U.S.A. Shaped 

marriage ; on the other hand it is it. Communication is afforded by like an irregular letter L, it forms 
in general illegal for a person under the Canadian National (terminus a S.E. extension of the state and 
21 to marry without the consent at Sydney, the ohiqf town on the separatesCapeCodBayfromNan- 
of his parents, but a person between E. coast) and other rlys. Pop. tucket Sound. About 65 m. long 
16 and 21 has nevertheless the (1951) 157,690, most of whom are and from 1 m. to 10 m. broad, it is 
capacity to marry, and if he goes of Scottish descent, some still served by rly., and contains a num- 
through a marriage ceremony using the Gaelic tongue. her of good harbours and several 

without his parents’ consent, he Granted to France by the peace health resorts. Its outline is 
may be pro.secutod and fined, but of St. Germain of 1632, the island continuously being modified by the 
the* marriage is valid. became the headquarters of the varying set of currents. A canal 

Capaneus. In Greek legend, French who migrated or were at its W. end which connects Barn- 
son of Hipponous, one of The exiled from Newfoundland and staple and Buzzard’s bays is 8 m. 
Seven Against Thebes. Zeus struck Nova Scotia after the treaty of long, has a mean low-water depth 
him dead by lightning as he was Utrecht, 1713. Twice captured by of 27 ft., and saves about 75 m. on 
scaling the walls of Thebes. the British, to whom it was finally a journey from Long Island Sound 

Cap Bon. Headland of Tunisia, ceded in 1763, it was definitely to Boston. The Outermost 

North Africa, about 50 m. N.E. of annexed to Nova Scotia in 1820. House, H. Beston, 1929. 

Tunis. It was the site of the last Cape Coast. Seaport of Ghana Cape Cod Bay. Inlet of Massa- 
Htand in Africa by Axis forces in (Gold Coast), W. Africa. Situated chusetts, U.S.A. It is formed by 
the Second Great War. See North 80 m. W.S.W. of Accra, it is in the Cape Cod peninsula. On a W. arm 
Africa Campaigns. Western Region, of w^hich it is the stands Plymouth, where the Pil- 

Cape Breton. Island at the administrative h.q. There is no grim Fathers (g.u.) landed in 1620. 
N.E. extremity of Nova Scotia, natural harbour, vessels anchoring Cape Colony. Old name of the 
Canada. Politically part of the in the open roadstead and loading area which became the province of 
prov., it is separated from the and discharging cargo by surf boat, the Cape of Good Hope in the 
mainland by the Gut of Canso ; it The town is connected by road Union of S. Africa. See Cape of 
has an area of 3,970 sq. m. Its with Takoradi and Accra, and Good Hope Province, 
coast is deeply indented by bays, with the Northern Territories Cape Fear. River of North 
forming in many instances good through Kumasi. It has govt. Carolina, U.S.A. Rising in the 
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N. of the state, it flows about 300 
m. S.E. to the Atlantic. It is 
navigable for half of its course. 

Cape Figwort {Phygelius cap- 
en^is). Shrub belonging to the 
family Scrophulariaceae. A native 


tubular flowers which hang from 
short lateral branches. 

Cape Gooseberry {Physalis 
peruviana, from the Gr. physa, a 
bladder). Perennial herb of the 
family Solanaceae. A native of S. 
America, it has become naturalised 
in S. Africa and other warm coun- 
tries. It grows erectly to the 
height of 3 ft. and has downy 
heart-shaped leaves. The flowers 
are whitish, with spotted corolla, 
violet anthers, and the calyx much 
inflated so that it resembles a 
bladder. This remains, when the 
corolla has fallen, to protect the 
edible globular pale gold fruit. 
The plant is grown in gardens in 
the tJ.K. for decorative purposes. 
The allied P. alkekengi, an Asiatic 
species, is called the winter cherry 
on account of its red fruit. 

Cape Haitien. Seaport on the 
N. coast of Haiti, W. Indies, 80 m. 
N. of Port-au-Prince. It has a 
good anchorage where ships un- 
load from lighters. It was so 
flourishing under French rule that 
it was called the Paris of Haiti. 
An earthquake in 1842, a British 
bombardment in 1865 severely 
damaged it ; but it remains a 
busy port exporting coffee, timber, 
and hides. Pop. (1950) 24,957. 

Cape Horn. This most south- 
erly point of S. America is de- 
scribed under Horn, Cape. 

Cape Himting Dog (Lycaon 
pictus). Aberrant member of the 
dog family, found only in S. and 
E. Africa. Some- 
what rosemhling a 
long-tailed hyaena, 
its coat is blotched 
with black, white, 
andyellow. It hunts 
in packs, and can 
easily run down 
antelopes. 

Capek. Name of 
two brothers, Czech 
dramatists and 
novelists. Karel 
(1890-1938) be- 
came world-famous 
through his expres- 
sionist play H.UiR. or Possum’s 
Universal Robots, produced in 
London, 1923. {See Robot.) 
With The Insect Play, written in 
collaboration with his brother 
Josef (1887-1945) and produced 
in London the same year, he in- 


creased his reputation as a drama- 
tist of originality. Another play, 
Power and Glory, was performed 
in London, 1938. His novels 
showed traces of the influence of 
H. G. Wells, e.g. The Absolute at 


He also wrote a scries of witty 
travel books. Josef wrote a num- 
ber of novels, supplied drawings 
for his brother’s books, and de- 
signed settings for the plays. He 
died as the result of imprisonment 
ill a German concentration camp. 
Pro7^. chap-ek. 

Capel, Arthur Capel, Baron 
(c. 1610-49). English royalist. 
Elected member for Hertfordshire 
in the Short Parliament and the 
Long Parliament of 1640, he 
became one of the most devoted 
adherents of Charles 1. In 1()4I 
he was created Baron Capel of 
Hadham, Herts. He fouglit for 
the king during the Civil War, es- 
corted the queen to Paris, helped 
Charles to escape from Hampton 
Court, and in Aug., 1648, sur- 
rendered to Fairfax at Colchcstor. 
He escaped from the Tower, })ut 
was retaken and beheaded at 
Westminster, Maixjh 9, 1649. The 
inscription on his tomb states he 
was “■ murdered for his loyalty.” 

His eldest son Arthur (163L83) 
was created earl of Essex, 1661. 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 1672- 
77, as the friend of Sidm^y and 
Russell ho was arrested on the dis- 
covery of the Rye House Plot. 
Ho was found dead in the Tower, 
July 13, 1683, the evidence sug- 
gesting suicide. From him the 
present earl of Essex is descended. 

Capel, Thomas John ( 18 . 36 - 
1911). British K.C. prelate. 
Born in Ireland, he was ordained 
by Cardinal Wisc^- 
maninl860. From 
J868, when ho I’o- 
ceived the 3r{l mar- 
quess of Bute into 
the Homan Catholic 
Church, until 1882, 
when he was sus- 
pended by Cardinal 
Manning from 
officiating in West- 
minster, Mgr. Capel 
was a prom inent flg- 
ure in London and 
a popular prtauiher. 
Disraeli d r- w 
him in Lothair as Mgr. Catesby. 
As rector of the Oolk'.ge of Higluu’ 
Studios, Kensington, which be- 
came ho}x^lessly insolvent, and as 
founder of a Catholic public school 
at Kensington, which was bank- 
rupt for £28,000, Capel was held 


by Manning to have failed. In 
1883 Capel migrated to the U.S.A., 
w'here ho continued active as 
jriest, preacher, and lecturer until 
liis death, Oct. 23, 1911. 

Capel Curig. Parish and ham- 
let of Carnarv''onshire, Wales. It 
is 6 tn. W. by N. of Bettws-y-Coed, 
near the confluence of the Gwryd 
wibli the Llugwy, and is a tourist 
and Ashing centn^, also freqiuiiited 
by artists, botanists, and geolo- 
gists. ^hiore are an old and a 
modern church. 

Capella (Lat., goat). One of 
the tln-eo hi’ightcst stars in the 
iiortheni sky, also called Alpha 
Aurigao. It is a double star, lines 
due to both components being 
visible in the spectrum. The light 
is about 120 tinuNS as great as that 
of th(t sun. 

Capelle, Jan Van her (162-i- 
79). Dutch painter and collecitor. 
Born at Amsterdam, wh(u*e lus 
father was a dyer, ho amassed a. 
lai'ge fortune in the samci tiuide. 
Several of his paintings, which an* 
mainly eonflned to seascapes and 
marine objc^ctiS, arc in the National 
Gallery, Loiulon. He died in 
Amsterdam, Dec, 22, 1679. 

Cape of Good Hope. ThoS.W. 
(ixtretnity of Africui, with its 
famous landmark, Table Moun- 
tain. On thti E. is h’alse Bay and 
on the N. Table Bay. The (uipo 
its<ilf, which terminates the ptmin- 
Hula, was diseovtu’cd atid doubled 
by the Portugtuwe voytigtu', Dias 
do Nova(5s, in 1488, and was first 
called Cabo Torrnentoso, or Cape 
of Storms, but renamed Cabo 
da Boa EH})eranza by .lolin 11 of 
Portugal. 'Ihe name has been 
given to the whole diHtri(it around 
the (^apeu 

Cape of Good Hope Province 

(formerly Cap(^ Chlony), Prov- 
ince of the Union of South 
Africa, in short, thqCape Province. 
Its coastline (extends for over 

l, 360 m. from the mouth of the 
Orange or Gari(q) river on the W. 
to tbjit of the Umtamvuna on the 
E. Inland its boundaries are the 
territory of South-West Africa, 
B(aihiuuialand protecitorato, tho 
Transvaal, Orang(' Free State, 
Basutoland, and Natal. The 
Orange river separates it from the 
territory of South-West Africa, 
and tlie Molopo river terms a 
natural division between it and 
the Bccluianalatul protectorate. 
Its area is 277,113 sq. m., its 
breadth N.W. to S.Bh about BOO 

m, , and its length almost the same. 
Cape Town is tho capital, Port 
Elizabeth being the next town in 
size. The pop. in 1951 was 
4,378,078 of whom 926,948 wero 


of S, Africa, it has opposite, long, 
oval leaves, and showy, scarlet 


Large, 1927 ; Money, 1929 ; Hor- 
dubal, 1934 ; An Ordinary Life, 
1936 ; War with the Newts, 1937. 
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Cape Hunting Dog, a savage dog 
which is notable for its speed 
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Cape o£ Good Hope. Aerial view oi the Cape, showing Table Mountain in the middle distance, Cape Town lying 
between it and the long, pointed ridge known as the Lion^s Head, and suburbs between the latter and the sea 


white, tn the coloured element, 
Cape Colon rcdw and people of 
Jiantn speech predominate. Be- 
tween 1S()5 and 1891 the pop. rose 
from half a million to IJ millions. 

The Cape Province consists of 
the forim'r Capo Colony and cer- 
tain t(n'ritori(^H addend to it. These 
include Pondoland in 1894, and 
parts of 1-loehuanaland in 1895. 
Otlun* territories are East Griqua- 
land and Tembuland. Walvis Bay 
is a small, detached area lying N. 
of ih(‘ Orange I’ivcT. 

The E. coast is almost without 
imhmtatiou, but- on the E. and W. 
Hhor(*s several bays occur, the chief 
btung Algoa Bay, Bt. Francis Bay, 
MoshcI Bay, False Bay, Table Bay, 
Saldanha Bay, and St. Helena Bay. 
TTie prov. has few good harbours. 
The (^a})e of Good Hope, Cape 
Point, and Capo Agulhas, are the 
main headlands. From the coast 
th<i land rises in a series of terraces. 
The Hat coastal region soon gives 
plaet^ to the hills that lead to the 
plateau known as the Little Kar- 
roo, beyond which is the Great 
Karroo, another plateau about 350 
m. long. Beyond this are the 
mountain ranges which, under 
various names, form a curve 
round the prov., and of which the 
Brakonsberg or Kwathlamba range 


is the easternmost. Through these 
are passes to the great tableland of 
South Africa, much of which is in 
the prov. The highest point is 
Compass Berg, 8,200 ft., in the 
Sneeuwborg range, and there are 
several other peaks above 7,000 ft. 

The great rivers of the prov. are 
the Orange and its tributary, the 
Vaal, which receives the waters of 
the Harts, Riet, and Modder. The 
Olifants Vlei joins with the Zak to 
form the Hartebeest ; and the 
Kuruman flows to the Molopo, 
both affluents of the Orange. The 
Orange system drains the great 
interior tableland, and the only 
streams outside it are the shorter 
ones that flow from the mountains 
direct to the sea. These include 
the Buffalo, Olifants, to be distin- 
guished from the Olifants VTei, 
Berg, Broede, Gouritz, Gamtoos, 
Sunday, and Great Fish. 

There are forest regions in Pon- 
doland and in the Knysna. The 
plateaux of the interior are covered 
with shrub, but in the coastal re- 
gions plant life is rich and varied. 
Sheep feed on the veld, where the 
great wild animals, elephant, rhi- 
noceros, and others, have almost 
disappeared. The feature of the 
climate is its excessive dryness, 
which is specially beneficial to 


consumptives. The Wilderness 
and the Outeniqua Mts. are being 
developed as touring country. 

Its 1951 pop. gave the prov. 54 
members in the Union house of 
assembly ; and it had four nomin- 
ated and 22 elected senators under 
the 1955 reconstitution of the 
senate. Provincial affairs are 
managed by an elected council 
presided over by an administrator 
appointed by the Union. 

In 1956 the Cape prov. was 
divided into 133 magisterial dis- 
tricts, and the Cape prov. with 
Bechuanaland into 96 divisional 
council divisions. Each division 
has a civil commissioner and a 
resident magistrate ; also an elect- 
ed council which looks after the 
roads, etc., and has some financial 
power. There were 147 municipal- 
ities, each with a mayor or chair- 
man and a council, and for smaller 
areas village management boards. 

For the administration of justice 
there are the resident magistrates, 
while twice a year the judges go on 
circuit. The province has three 
superior courts, at Cape Town, 
Grahamstown, and Kimberley, 
from which there is the right of 
appeal to the Union supreme court. 

Agriculture is the main indus- 
try. Sheep are reared, much wool 
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I he history of the prov. begins Cape of Good Hope, Untstee- 
with the discovery of the headland sity of. Educational institution 
_K by the Portuguese in 1488. They dissolved in 1916 to make way for, 
named it the Cape of Good Hope, in 1918, the three new universi- 
and the term “the Cape” has ties of Cape Town, Stellenbosch, 
j ^uck to the district. In 1652 the and S. Africa. It was incorporated 
Dutch made their first settlement in 1873 and existed only for ex- 
here ; this was a victualling sta- amining and granting degrees. Its 


tion, which grew into Cape Town. 
In 1795 Cape Town was taken 
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but in 1802 it the Carer-tre7(^ 

J to the Dutch. In This is a shrub of the family 

|‘ SUDAN I'j /..-Ste: w'as again seized, and in Capparidaceae, native of S. Europe 

FRENCHj^_^**o*|^^ I ■ ceded to the British for and the Mediterranean region. The 

— ' ^ ^ 1 £6,000,000. The European pop., flower-buds, and sometimes the un- 

jy . f ; , ^V ga.X. JL . tf iiowever, remained chiefly Dutch, ripe fruits, are pickled in vinegar. 

I /• Ada(^Abb*b. though there were a few Hugue- The flow'ers of /adu^^o, 

1 \ / "••■/'A B YSSINIA fiGts. Its area was then about the bean-caper, are sometimes sub- 

I V -J 120,000 sq. m. stituted for those of Gapparis, 

f 1 •. — Gradually the area was enlarged. Capercailzie or Capercaillie. 

/jL£®jiot In 1820 some settlers from England {Tetrao urogallus). European game 

0 f»ade their homes in the eastern bird known as 

"TSnthierv'iliel^ f ; ||^3kN«. robi . district, foming w^bat was known w’ood grouse or ” 

^ ^ ^ K.ndu% ^ I ^ the Albany {Settlement, but be- cock of the 

v:a>“%jjuV\Vabona forc this the first w'at agauist the woods. .It is 

j Kaffirs had taken place. They about the size of | 

were pushed back, each war ending a small turkey, ■ IbH jrT?* 

° qMi in an extension of the Cape boun- and resembles 1. ■ !, 

Ih - r-.-VrAL*^ dary. Kalfraria was formed for the blackcock, ' l|l|i|| iL • 

,Eiis^b«:hy;l^y^^^ ♦ y '5) them , but in 1 865 this was added to being blackish ’ .. J'| ill I iBk 

‘”°°R,4i,.AH,itUilC ..W"'" Cape Colony, as was Trauskei, the grey in plum- L 

across the river Kei, in 1877. age, with a more 
The Kaffirs were in a sense in- or less green ' ' 

' ■'*T4kM.V ‘if f L* EuropVau g^l’tod 

20 ; (I v their home m the country, male. The hen 

y: '' b| P'SipifS'S and with them, too, the British had has a reddish breast. It is found 

V k- M trouble. In 1815 some of them re- in the pine forests and is one of the 

and abolition of the slave game birds of Scotland, where it 

trarle in the British Empire in wa.s introduced from Sweden. 

W (‘'y caused Capern, Edwabd (1819-94), 

turther unrest among them, and a British poet, bora Jan. 21, 1819. 
aiu - ip, number of Boers trekked away to at Tiverton. He worked in a lace 

\ uiN ^ RAilwAY " the N.E. C^ce Voortrekker.J ,, i !■ factory, and 

\ Colony itself grew larger I' I became* rural 

and larger as the 20th century ap- L postman of 

pr'iflZr preached. In 1854 a legislative Bideford. In 

-..'fAii.'i. : TZ asfiembly of two houses was given, ^H| |^H| 1856 he brought 

Cape to Cairo Railway. See page 1740 and iiri872 responsible govern- HK f ' IIH out his first 

ment. In this way the colony w'as M v o 1 u m ,e of 

is exported, while the vine is governed until 1910, the party Poems by the 

widely grown. Wheat is the chief system taking root, and the ma- | i J; Bideford Rural 

eereai, others being oats, barley, Jority in the elected house pro vid- ■■ ||| || i,ii Postman, fol- 

rV(S mealies or Indian corn, and ing the ministry. Among the prime Edw,Md Capern, lowed by Bal- 
Kaffir corn. Potatoes and other ministers were Cecil J. Rhodes, British poet lads and Songs, 

vegetables are grown, as arc apri- 'P Cr- Sprigg, and W. P. Schreiner. 1858, and Wayside Warbles, 1865. 
cots, apples, peaches, and other In 1910 it joined the Union, of He received a civil list pension 
fruits. Angora goats are roared which it is the largest constituent, of £40 in 1857, which was raised 
I’or tile mohair, much of which is South Africa. to £60 in 1865. Capern died at 

(exported and ostrich farming is Bibliography. Kloof and Karroo, Braimton, Devon, June 4, 1894. 

imifitablo when feathers are in • ®/yf \ “f" _ Capernaim. Village of Pales- 

fluli. (Story of the Nations), G. M. Theal, tine, on the N.W. coast of the Sea 


o Vu.ky; 


\ ^"^rVlway*^^ the N.E. (te Voortrekker.J 

itself grew larger 
/, Rai/wetys opet! and larger as the 20th century ap- 

preached. In 1854 a legislative 
iLr, .w TZ assembly of two houses was given. 

Cape to Cairo Railway. See page 1740 and in' 1872 responsible govern- 
ment. In this way the colony w'as 

is exported, while the vine is governed until 1910, the party 


Capernaum. Village of Pales- 
tine, on the N.W. coast of the Sea 


thshion Tl>cre am R«a a«h. r^?a”\9«oT oTcl 'cape’ € 0 .^;: ‘"SaUfee It waBinTmafe^;^^^^ 

I'ound, the chief outliut being tlio aouroes, and Productions of the tr E a*! 

diamonds from the Kimberley Country between Cape Colony and *» °» Mark i ; Duke 4; 

district. Manganese ores are mined Natal, C. C. Henkel, 1903; The John 2 and 6). It ^ id^tmed by 
at Postmasburg; copper ore is Afrioanderland, A. R. Colquhoun, some critics with Tel Hum; by 

picMitiful in Namaqualand. There *r? RLem 3 with Khan Minyeh. 

is some gold, asbostoa, silver, and , , K toj^; ^ 2nd' ed" 190^ ■ Cape . 

tungsten Education is free up cilony it^ Wstory,' oommeree! Joseph (d. 1918 . British novehst 
to final sohool standard (X). r„Sios. and reroute. S. Payne! He made an early reputa,tion mth 

n OrcR jn IITiHpP nnlnnrArl pAnnlpi. rOIHE^lltiC Stori6S Ot 8/ClV6IltUr6* Xll6 


'riiere arc 5,255 m. of rlya. under 1910~11 ; Cape Coloured People, 
tho control of tln^ Ihiion govt. 1662-1937, J. Marais, 1939. 


Lake of Wine, 1898, may be said 
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to have niado him a popular 
favourite, other works being Our 
Lady of Darkness, 1 899 ; From 
Door to Door, 1900 ; The Secret in 
the Hill, 1903 ; A Jay of Italy, 1905; 
A Rogue’s Tragedy, 1906 ; His- 
torical Vignettes, 1910 ; The House 
of Many Voices, 1911 ; The Story of 
Fifine, 1914 ; Moll Davis, 191 6. “He 
died at Winchester, Nov. 2, 1918. 

Capet. Name of the royal family 
of France, whose kings ruled from 
987 to 1792 and from 1814 to 1848. 
A certain Frank, called Robert the 
Strong, was made count of Anjou 
and Bloia in the 9th century, and 
the Franks chose one and then 
another of his descendants as their 
king. With the election in 987 of 
Hugh, a son of Hugh the Great, 
duke of France, began the kingdom 
of France. 

Hugh was the first of the house 
to be called Capet. The elder 
branch of the family died out with 
Charles IV in 1328, and the crown 


then passed to the younger 
(Valois) branch. This ended with 
Charles VIII in 1498, and after the 
Valois Orleans branch had ruled 
for a short time, the throne passed 
to that of Valois Angouleme, of 
which Francis I was the first and 
Henry III the last king. The Bour- 
bons who succeeded in 1589 were 
also a branch of the Capetian house, 
but are more generally known by 
the former name. Louis XVI, how- 
ever, was tried by the Revolu- 
tionists as Louis Capet- 

Younger branches of this family 
ruled from time to time over parts 
of France, and now and again over 
independent states. In 1032 Hugh 
Capet’s grandson Robert became 
duke of Burgundy, and his succes- 
sors were rulers of that land until 
1361. Another and later line of the 
dukes of Burgundy, descended from 
Philip the Bold, sprang from the 
Capetian family, as also did the 
counts and dukes of Anjou. 


Cape Times, Tnu. Daily news- 
paper, published in ('ape Town. It 
was founded in 1876 l)y Frederick 
York St. Lcger and R. \V. Murray, 
and was edited 1895-1900 by 
Fydell Edmund Garrett, whose 
work gr(‘atly enhanced the paper’s 
reputation and infineiuie. 

Cape to Cairo Railway. Lino 
planned to connect Capo Town 
with Cairo, about 6,000 m. long. 
The conception formed part of the 
imperial dr(‘am of Cecil J . Rhodes. 
Lines were laid from (Jape Town 
to Northern Rhodesia, from Cairo 
to Assuan in Egy])t, and from 
Wadi Haifa to El Obeid in Sudan. 
The S. section was continued 
across Belgian territory to Bukama 
on the Congo, thus bringing Cape 
Town into connoc't.ion by rail and 
navigable waterway with Stanley- 
' ville on the equator utkI l)ar-cs- 
Salaam on the ((oast. The N. sec- 
tion was continued S. to Senuar 
on the Blue Nik' with' h brancli 





Cape Town. Plan o£ the legislative capital and metropolis of the Union o! South Alrioa, now also eauipped as one of the 

world’s great lorts, as well as being one of the world’s most beautiful cities 












Cape Town. 1. General air view Irom above Table Bay, showing Duncan Dock and reclaimed land (centre). 

2. Darlinff Street, in which stand the City Hall (left) and Post Oflace (right). 3. Cape Town Cathedral, and beyond 
it the building in which the government of Cape Province is carried on. 4. Parliament Buildings. 5. Die Groot 
Kerk, a Dutch Reformed church, founded in 1704. 6. City Hall, built in the style of the Italian Renaissance 

iilinoHt thio W. to Kl Obcicl. The connects Elisabethville in the being knows as “ the Tavern of the 
BritiMh {Kuiuisilifin of Tanganyika Belgian Congo with Bengnela on Indian Ocean.” It was captured 
utter tlie First (iroat War and the the coast of Angola, and on the by the British on Sept. 16, 1795. 
eonHiaiuont more definite British E. there exist connecting links to Restored to the Netherlands by the 
(MUitrol over traffic on .the great the chief ports S. of Beira. The treaty of Amiens, 

(Hjiiatorial lakes, led to the suggos- coming of air transport, and the 1802, it was again 
tion that tin*, through route should political changes of the mid-20th taken on Jan. 10, 
mak(‘. as much use as possible of century, reduced interest in com- 1806. 
train ferries on Lakes Tanganyika pletion of the scheme. The city is beau- 

nnd Victoria. iSuoh a development Cape Town. Legislative capi- tifully situated, 
would require a new branch line tal of the Union of South Africa, and presents a 
from Brok(>n Hill to the S. of and capital of Cape Province. It striking appear- 
Lak(^ d’anganyika, a now lino is the oldest settlement in S. ance from the sea. 
from Tabora to Mwan/.a, and one Africa. Situated between Table There are extensive commercial 
from the N. of Lake Victoria to Mountain and Table Bay, it was docks and a breakwater, 3,640 
Mahagi. laid out by the Dutch in 1652, and ft. long. Victoria Basin has been 

To complete the linking by rly. during the 17th, 18th, and early deepened, and the 200-acre Dun- 
of all Africa branch linos to the lOthcenturies was the chief port of can Dock has been completed, 
coasts wmiild be needed. A line call on the sea route to the East, giving a total enclosed water area 
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Cape Tovm. Rhodes Memorial at Ronde- 
bosch ; the sculpture. Physical Energy, is 
by G. F. Watts 


of 365 acres, with almost 25,000 
ft. of quays. The Sturrock f^raving 
dock, opened in 1945, is the longest 
in the world (1,149^ ft.) except for 
that at Toulon. From Cape Town 
starts the rly. to the N. as well as 
several branch lines to the suburbs 
and outlying districts. Table 
Mountain may be ascended by 
aerial cableway. 

The city and surroundings are 
well timbered, a fine avenue of oaks 
extending through the Municipal 
Gardens, in or near which are 
Government House, the Houses of 
Parliament (1886), the Public 
Library, the S. African Museum, 
and the Art Gallery in an annexe 
to the Museum. The Anglican 
Cathedral, dedicated to S. George, 
the first English church in S. 
Africa, was built in 1830, A new 
cathedral has been erected at a 
cost of £200,000. The old univer- 
sity buildings overlook the Bo- 
tanical Gardens, and the castle, 
begun by the Dutch in 1666, is 
across the Parade Ground and 
overlooks Table Bay. Cape Town 
is laid out regularly in blocks, and 
many old Dutch houses still stand. 
A wide stretch of reclaimed land 
along the central waterfront prom- 
ises attractive development. The 
mountain slopes are increasingly 
developed as residential areas. 

The suburbs, of which the prin- 
cipal are Mowbray, Rondebosch, 
Kenilworth, and Wynberg, are de- 
lightfully situated, and watering- 
places are within easy reach at 
Muizenbcrg, Kalk Bay, and Si- 
monstowi:!, all on False Bay. At 
Rondebosch is Groote Schuur, once 
the residence of Cecil Rhodes, near 
which are zoological gardens, the 
Rhodes memorial, and the uni- 
versity. Pop. (1951) 577,648; of 
whom 247.442 were white. 

Cape Town, University of. 
Educational centre, established in 
1916 as one of the three univer- 
sities of South Africa. Its new 
buildings are magnificently sited 
near Groote Schuur. Its endowment 


includes £500,000, provided 
by Sir Julius Wernher and 
Alfred Beit. 

Cape Verde (Port. Cabo 
Verde, green cape). Most 
westerly promontory of 
Africa. It is between the 
Gambia and Senegal rivers, 
in lat. 14“ 48' N., long, 
17“ 34' W., and was dis- 
covered and named by the 
Portuguese in 1443. 

Cape Verde Islands 
(Port. Ilhas do Cabo Verde). 
Fifteen mountainous and 
volcanic islands in the At- 
lantic. Situated 350 m. W. 
of Cape Verde on the W. coast of 
Africa, they were discovered in 
1441-56 by the Portuguese, and 
belong to Portugal. The chief 
islands are Santiago (Sao Thiago), 
containing the capital, Praia ; 
Sao Antao ; Sao Vicente, with 
the coaling station of Porto Grande 
(Mindollo) ; Sao Nicolao, Boa 
Vista, Sal, Fogo, Brava, and Maio. 

The highest peak, in the island 
of Fogo, is 9,745 ft. high, and was 
an active volcano as late as 1847. 
Vessels anchor in the bay at Porto 
Grande, and discharge cargo by 
means of lighters, as at Praia, on a 
smaller scale. The chief products 
are coffee, castor oil, brandy, 
oranges, hides, maize, millet, beans, 
tobacco, manioc, cane sugar, 
sweet potatoes. Turtles and amber 
are found in the surrounding seas. 
The inhabitants are of a mixcnl 
Negro and Portuguese origin and 
speak a dialect of Portuguese. 
Area, 1,557 sq. m., of which 425 
sq. m. are in Santiago. Pop. ( 1 950) 
147,331 (2,913 Europeans). 

Capias (Lat., that you take ) . In 
English law, a virtually obsolete 
writ ordering a sheriff to arrest a 
person. There were formerly 
several writs of this kind. The 
capias ad respondendum could be 
used, until abolished by the Crown 
Proceedings Act, 1947, to begin 
crown proceedings for the recovery 
of customs penalties. The capias 
ad satisfaciendum (ca. sa.) was the 
basis of imprisonment for debt ; 
after the abolition, subject to a 
few exceptions, of imprisonment 
for debt by the Debtors Act, 1869, 
this writ was little used, hut it was 
revived in 1944 at the instance of 
the crown to whom the Debtors 
Act did not then apply. 'Phe 
Crown Proceedings Act, 1947, 
applied the Debtors Act to most 
crown debts ; but there are certain 
debts to which it does not api)ly 
and in these it is still possible in 
theory for the ca. sa. to be used. 

Capillarity (Lat. capillus, 
hair). Phenomenon of th(‘- ascent 


or descent of liquids in tubes of 
hair-like calibre. The absorbent 
action of lamp wicks, sponges, and 
blotting-paper is caused by capil- 
larity ; the interstices between the 
solid parts of these substances are 
of diameters comparable with 
hairs. Capillarity is a mani- 
festation of surface tension due 
to the attraction of the molecules 
of a liquid for each other or for 
the solid surface with w'hieh the 
liquid is in contact. There is in 
every liquid substance an attrac- 
tion between the molecules of 
which it consists. Some liquids, 
e.g. water, are attratited by glass ; 
others, e.cj. mercury, are repelled 
by glass. The formVr liquids creep 
up the sides of a glass tube partly 
immersed in the liquid. The sur- 
face tension depends on the nature 
of the liquid ; that of water is 
greater than that of oil. Water 
has a greater tendency than oil 
to eolh'tit in drops ; on the other 
hand, if a small quantity of oil is 
poured on to the surface of a pond 
it will spread out until it is a film 
of almost negligible thickness. 
Capillarity plays an important 
part in the life of animals ami 
plants, assisting the various juic<'H 
to reach remote parts of th(‘ or- 
ganisms. But for capillarity a tree 
50 ft. high, would seem’ to be 
impossible, for the stibstances 
from which the leav('H arc maden 
are drawn partly from tln^ soil in 
which the roots live. 

Capillary. A fine tube with 
a hair-like bore, Thc^ tenn is 
applied in anatomy to tht^ smallest 
branehcH of the blood -vessels. 

Capistrano, Giovanni oa 
(1386-1456). Italian theologian. 
Born at (Japistrano, in th(‘ 
Abruzzi, June 24, 1386, lu‘, became 
a Franciscan friar when 31 years 
old, and was twic.e viear-gcmeral 
of his order. Acting with S. 
Bcrnardine of Siena ht^ reform(‘d 
the Order, and was sent as paj)al 
legat(^ to Moravia in 1451, when his 
eloquence won manj adherent, s. 
He died Oct. 23, 1456, and was 
canonised in 1690 by Pope Ale.xan- 
der VIII (the bull of canonisation 
was not published until 1724). 

Capital. In finam?e, the money 
lent ; as distinct from tlu*: inter- 
est charged (Lat. to be 

between, i.e., that which oam<‘ 
between the amount lent and 
the total received back). Its 
earliest associations wiu'e with the 
practice of moneylending, and th(‘ 
“ exaction ” of usury, a usage that 
was for centuries opposed by 
church authorities and the great 
theologians and eccU^siastical 
writers of the early and middU^ 
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ages, when what is now known as 
economics was regarded as a 
branch of theology. 

Money, unlike land, was to 
them “ unfertile,” and ‘ to re- 
compense the use of capital 
belonging to another was sinful ” 
(Neumann). The Church, however, 
found it increasingly difficult to 
denounce the payment of interest, 
and at the same time to maintain 
its justification of the then wide- 
spread practice* of securing an 
income by the purchase of rent 
charges,” even on the gi*ound that 
they were attached to “ fertile ” 
land, since the absentee landlord, 
like the lender of money, did 
nothing himself to increase that 
fertility. Ho regarded land as a 
security for the return of his 
money. Tenants of church lands 
(iven pointed out the close re- 
semblance between “ rent ” and 
interest.” Tn (nu‘h case, it was 
the labour of the borrower that 
created new wealth out of w'hich 
alone could payments of rent and 
interest be made — the lender's 
were passive recipients of part of 
the income of the borrower. 

Economists’ Conception oE Capital 

Until the eighteenth century, 
dictionaries ('ontinued to define 
capital a,H a “ sum of money 
lent,” and (sapitalist as the ” person 
who lent it.” Then, under the 
pressure of tbe teachings of a 
new s(uence— (‘conomics — came a 
(diange. This new movement 
attempti'd a scieni-ific, rather than 
an (dhical, study of the make-up 
of socit^ty, and the respective 
pai’ts })laycd by individuals and 
institutions, and liow they were 
respcM'.tivt^ly remunerated by 
society. The aim was to discover 
some unifying plan into which 
these parfo naturally fitted. Econ- 
omists (prickly jrointed out that 
undue impoi‘tance had been given 
to money, and that this had hidden 
from view the real factors that 
c'.reatcd the amenities of life. 
Moru^y, itself, wuis not wealth, but 
merely tlu^ nominal expression of 
it. l’'huH a new conception of 
(capital ai'OHe-— an economist’s con- 
ception. 

‘‘ Capital,” said the economist 
Ricardo, “ is that part of the 
wealth of a country whi(!h is 
employed in production, and 
consists of food, clothing, tools, 
raw material, and machinery 
necessar’y to give efteet to labour.” 
'fliis definition implied that all 
incomes arose, ultimately, as a 
result of the impact of human 
labour on the natural resources of 
the earth. Money could only 
therefore beget money by first 


being changed into either labour 
or material things. 

Capital in the economist’s sense 
is essential to any form of pro- 
ductive organization, though cap- 
italists are not. They exist only in 
that form of society* which allows 
them to exist. Economic capital, 
by the scientific harnessing of the 
forces of nature, enables man to 
do tasks demanding millions of 
times the strength of the human 
arm. It thus reduces the amount 
of necessary toil, and makes 
possible greater time for leisure. 

It enables goods to be produced 
ahead of the time they are actually 
needed and thus forms a reservoir 
out of which a steady stream can 
flow. It enables specialisation of 
human skill, and a unified direc- 
tion of human effort. 

Definition o£ Earl Mar:c 
Mai’x was the first economist to 
include labour itself in the concept 
of capital. He called material 
equipment “ constant capital,” 
because of itself it could not add 
to value. Labour he called “ vari- 
able capital,” because it alone 
could add to value. “ Profit ” 
was made because labour created 
more value than its owm value. 
Thus “ profit ” w’as “ surplus 
value ” earned by the workers but 
appropriated by the owmera. 

The modern economist regards 
capital as a stock of goods of 
all kinds including land, existing 
at a given time ” (Benham). Eor 
clearness of reasoning, he keeps 
labour in a separate category. 

Bowley, Stamp, Campion, and 
others have prepared careful 
estimates of national capital {i.e. 
the gross value of the stock of 
assets possessed by the inhabi- 
tants of a nation at a given time), 
and of national income. Lord 
Keynes introduced a new set of 
relationships between saving (not 
spending) and investment (creating 
capital goods), and the part they 
play in influencing price ” and 
“ unemployment ” levels in a 
capitalistic society. 

In the earliest commercial ven- 
tures each partner was liable for 
the entire debts of the whole, no 
matter how small a stake he had 
in it. The device of limited liability 
legalised in joint stock companies 
enabled any member of the public 
to invest in a company with a 
clearly stated amount of capital 
and w’ith liability limited to this 
amount. Capital is now subscribed 
by members of the general public, 
who buy shares with or without 
priority rights to a share in the 
profits. The “ legal” capital of such 
a company is the “ total share ” 


capital. The actual capital used is 
usually more than its “ legal ” 
capital. The company may borrow 
on debentures, or from a bank, or 
keep back past profits, or it may 
buy goods on credit. Legal 
capital and payments on it are 
inadequate to give a picture of the 
company's real position. The 
word capitalisation ” is some- 
times used to denote the legal 
capital plus those other funds with 
which the company really works. 

Business capital in modern 

communities is bought and sold 

on what may be called the money 
* «. 

and capital market, the features 
of which are similar in all countries. 

A central bank for the creation 
of currency and credit ; short 
term and long term loan markets ; 
a market for the creation of stocks 
and shares, a market for the 
transfer of stocks and shares ; 
a foreign currency market ; a 
house-mortgage market ; and 
an insurance market- These fit 
together in an ever-changing de- 
sign of debits and credits. 

A planned economy sets itself 
to control the financial “ middle- 
men ” between labour and “ real ” 
capital. The three outstanding 
control points, so far as the U.K. 
is concerned, are the Treasury, the 
Bank of England, and the Stock 
Exchange ; and any system for the 
control of capitalism, therefore, 
first seeks to control these. See 
Capitalism. 

J. E. Bruton, B.Sc. (Boon..) 

Capital (Lat. caputs head). In 
architecture, the topmost member 
of a column or pilaster. When the 
column supported an entablature, 
the capital was the connecting link 
between the two. The three 
“■ orders ” of Greek architecture 
are mainly distinguishable by the 
capitals to columns, and when the 
Tuscan and Composite orders were 
added by the Romans, corre- 
sponding varieties of capital accom- 
panied their introduction. 

The earliest columnar architec- 
ture known, that of Egypt, had 
capitals no larger in circumference 
than the top of the column. Early 
Persian architecture reveals col- 
umns with heads or capitals 
sculptured in the form of animals. 
Neither of these, however, served 
more than a decorative purpose. 
The Ionic capital, with volutes 
extended right and left, was 
supposed at one time to have been 
a legacy of early wood construction 
when the short longitudinal piece 
or corbel was attached to the tips 
of two or more upright posts in 
order to shorten the reach of the 
beam traversing them ; but the 
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Capital : in arcliitecture. Top row, from left to right : three capitals from Ancient Egypt ; six classical examples ; 
Greek Doric, Roman Doric, Greek Ionic, Roman Ionic, Composite, Corinthian. Centre row : three Moorish capitals 
m the Alhambra ; three Byzantine cushion capitals ; two Norman examples. Bottom row, Gothic capitals : two of the 
Transitional period, late 12th century ; two Early English examples, 13th century ; two Perpendicular, late 15th century 


discovery of early wooden capitals 
with obviously decorative volutes 
exploded this theory. 

The cushion capital of Byzan- 
tine architecture, which resembles 
a shallow bowl, with sides so 
truncated as to make its upper 
part a square, served a useful 
constructional purpose in the 
development of the arch, and was 
widely adopted in Bomanesqiio 
architecture. 

Renaissance builders used all 
types of cdassical capital, with a 
preference for the foliated Corin- 
thian model, and the preceding 
Gothic styles adhered to the 
latter in greater or less degree. 
The moulded capitals of the Early 
English style are an exception, 
showing originality of design. 

Capital. English form of the 
title of the classic work on f^ocialist 
economics by Karl Marx, noted 
under Kapital, Das. 

Capital Duty. In the United 
Kingdom, a stamp duty of I Os. 
per £100 payable on the nominal 
share capital of a limited liability 
company when the company is 
lormed or the nominal share 
capital increased. A stamp duty 
of 5a. per £100 is payable on loan 
capital — for example, debontiires 
— of companies or of local author- 
ities, corporations, and other simi- 
lar bodies. 

Capitalism. Term used for an 
economy or method of determining 
economic activity that is the anti- 
thesis of an economic dictatorship. 
Its essential conditions or charac- 
teristics are : (1) 'private ownership 
of at least some of the agents of 
production, e,g. land, buildings, 


machinery, materials, and money 
exchangeable for goods or the 
services of employees ; (2) freedom, 
of enterprise, i.e. the liberty to 
begin or to stop a particular form 
of economic activity ; (3) freedom of 
choice of the individual to buy and 
sell goods produced or personal 
skill or other forms of private 
property ; (4) pursuit of private 
profit as the motive of economic 
activity; (5) acceptance of private 
pirofit as a criterion and measure of 
the desirableness and ehicicncy of 
particular economic activity. 

The term capitalism is used in 
contrast with socialism, commu- 
nism, feudalism, etc. Socialism and 
communism exclude or limit the 
operation of the five conditions 
mentioned ; feudalism excludes 
them and enforces traditional 
economic activities and relation- 
ships. But all economies other than 
the most primitive involve the use 
of capital {q.v.) ; they are not for 
that reason capitalistic. Economic 
activity is capitalistic only when 
it is carried on under the essential 
conditions of capitalism. 

Of these conditions the most 
distinctive are (4) and (5). 
Private profit can arise only if the 
price realized for a commodity 
is greater than the money cost of 
producing it ; accordingly, under 
capitalism the activity of organi- 
zers is stimulated and directed by 
the prices that they think will bo 
eventually obtainable for the com- 
modities if they produce them. 
Those prices are the indicators 
they follow when deciding what to 
produee and when and where to 
make goods available. Hence tho 


anticipatc'd pric(‘H an' flu* only 
efTectivc iudieatoi’s of .soc'iul lu'od. 
If it is believed that tlu' price in 
one ease will yi(*ld a biggU'r Hurplus 
than in another, [irod motion will 
tend to be divTrt('<l to t,lu^ oiu' and 
from the otlu'r in tlu^ fnirsnit of the 
maximum })rolit. In tliis way, tho 
advocates of eapitalisin argue, ibo 
most cflieh'ut use of ('eonomic 
resources is sc'ciired, and tho inaxi- 
nium social satisfaeiion is ohtaiiu'd 
as a by-produ(^t of th<^ prolh,- 
making. For prices n'llec^t both tho 
demand and tlui supply ; tlu^ 
detnand is considerc'd lo ('xpn'ss 
social need ; aiul incn'used demand 
will Hiqiport a higlu'r [irico ; this 
will encouragt' a liiggcr sufiply to 
satisfy it ; thus is H('eured thoi (to- 
ordination of ('conomie a.(da’vity 
with social lU'cd. Ojipoiu'nts of 
capitalism deny that sota’al n('<‘{l 
can bci cx})rcHH('d by the th'inaiul 
for commoditi('H or by the profit 
potentialities of piiec's. 

Freedom of enterpi'ise Uiinl fri'c- 
dom of (thoiee (hqumd for their 
social value birgi'ly on i.lu' abiiitry 
of individuals in tlu'ir ('conoinio 
relations to imrsuo thc'ir own 
interest. This assunu's informed, 
rational Bc'lf-intx'rc'st, a condition 
that aoldoni cxisiis. But tho fr(‘c- 
dom necessarily result s in (lompi^- 
tition, both to supply (fommodities 
and to buy them, (lompcdition of 
suppliers tends to diminish their 
profits. There is then'foro a natural 
temptation for suppliers to try to 
restrict their competition with one 
another — by cartels and other 
selling arrangomc'nts, by combina- 
tion of firms and otlu'r 'ap})roaehcs 
to monopoly, and by attempts to 
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r(‘strit.'l freedom of enterprise of 
those' wlu) nnxy want to enter the 
ina.rkc't aw supplie'i's. Sueh restric- 
1-ions Jia\’e hecome most marked 
diiriiifT; tin* l2()th eentiiry. Compe- 
tition of buyei's t('nd.s to raise 
price's and to diminish the buyers’ 
proiits ; buyers similarly are 
tempt('d to rc'stTict their competi- 
tion, often by producing the com- 
moclif i('H tlu'V hnv(‘ hitherto bought. 
Hern^e the temh'my to what is 
often called “ vertical combina- 
tion.” Capitalism has, therefore, 
ati’ong inhc'rent prc'ssure towards 
the restrielion of competition. 

The s;inu' [)ressnr(‘, has encour- 
aged large-scale organization of 
business and the unitication under 
one contrf)! of all the processes in- 
cidental to the manufacture and 
sale of a commodity. This ten- 
(haicy towards combination may 
ha VI' t.(‘chnical advantages where 
it fatdlitates the use of large-scale 
methods of [»roduction ; but at the 
saane time it reduces the pressure 
of (!omp('tiii(m to lower prices to 
the (lonsunuu’. ft has the effect 
of (lomu'nlrating great power in 
the hands of a relatively small 
immh(U‘ of pt^oph*,. For these 
ra'asons, both tin*! 11,8. A. and the 
U.K. hav(' pa.SH(‘d legislation 
against such practiees. ConmiltThci 
(leiH'ral idu'ory of Fm})loymont, 
Int.('r(wt., and Money, j. M. 
K<'yn(‘H, IDIh). 

Capital Levy. i’ax on the 
e.afiitaJ of living persons, as 
distinct from deat.h duties. vSuch 
a, tax was advocati'd by Ricardo in 
I HID, to pay oft tiie national debt. 
In Cernmny a. tax on eapital, pay- 
ai)l(' in t.wo contributions, was 
levic'd in ID ID to pay for arma- 
ments. A form of capital levy, 
sprc'u.d ov(n’ many yeai's, was also 
inli’odmuHl in Italy and Czecho- 
slovakia, in JD:iO. In the U.K. a 
(;a.pital levy was again suggc'sted 
by a ( dnservative M.P. in Nov., 
ID 14, as an altnruative to high 
ine.t)m(' tax. If or some years the 
iliu'stioti was (liH(niHsod by econo- 
mists, arousing sympathetic inter- 
est among nnmilK'rs of all political 
parti('S. In 1D2(] a sc'h'ct committee 
of the hoiiH(' of eonnnons examined 
tlu' possibility of a tax on capital 
accumulated as a result of the 
Firsti (Ireat War, but in face of 
ati improvitig financial situation 
no a,e.tiou was taken. In the 
general eh'etions of 1922, 1923, and 
1924 the Labour party supported 
Uu^ kh'a of a capital levy to 
provider the means for their 
schemers of socsial reform, but 
dropped it in 1927. The Labour 
govt.’s budget of 1948 included a 
special levy of from 2a. to 10s, in 


the £ on all income-producing 
capital of persons having a total 
income exceeding £2,000 of which 
investment income exceeded £250. 

Capital Punishment. The 
penalty of death, as inflicted on 
oflenders against the laws from 
the earliest times. The tendency 
since the middle of the 19th 
century in every country has been 
to reduce the list of capital 
offences. In England more than 
200 capital felonies were created 
by the statutes of the 18th century, 
and included not only forgery, but 
even petty thefts. Parliamentary 
Acts in 1823, 1826, and 1837 
abolished the death penalty for 
most of these offences, and by the 
law of 1861, only for treason, 
murder, piracy with violence, and 
the firing of government arsenals 
and dockyards can the death 
penalty be inflicted. It cannot be 
imposed on any person under 18 
or on a pregnant woman. 

During the Second Great War, 
treachery, breaking through a 
sentry guard, and looting were 
temporarily made capital offences, 
in the armed forces mutiny with 
violence and in certain circum- 
stances is a capital offence, as is 
also in the navy cowardly failure 
in duty in action. 

A select committee appointed 
in the U.K. in 1930 to consider 
capital punishment recommended 
suspension of the death penalty 
for an experimental period of five 
years, with substitution of life 
imprisonment (in practice, 20 
years). An amendment to the 
Criminal Justice bill of 1948 to 
this effect, passed by the commons, 
was rejected by the lords. 

Capital punishment, abolished 
in e.g. Brazil, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and abandoned in prac- 
tice in e.g. Belgium, Denmark, was 
reintroduced in 1946 in several of 
the countries occupied by the 
Germans during the Second Great 
War, as a punishment for some 
forms of collaboration with the 
enemy. There is no death penalty 

in several states of the U.S.A., 

Capitals. Large letters used at 

the beginning of words in writing 
or printing. The earlier alphabets 
do not appear to have had more 
than one series of letters. The 
Hebrew alphabet has only one. 
Greeks and Romans capitalised 
important words. Early printers 
on occasion used capital and 
small letters indiscriminately, as 
one or the other may have fallen 
short. The irregular use of capitals 
in the First FoHo of Shakespeare’s 
works led Ignatius Donnelly (g.v.) 
to his idea of the cr 3 rptogram. 


Since the ISth <-entury the 
tendency has been to reduce the 
use of^ capital letters, but much 
confusion has arisen from the 
diSerciit systems adopted bv 
different printers, as in the use 
of “ The ” or “ the” in titles of 
books, etc. In English-spea king 
countries Latin is printed in 
accordance with the printing of 
English, but generally speaking, 
each country has its own way 
of capitalising. Where in English 
we find the Arabic language,” 
the German would write or print 
die arabische Sprache.” WTiere- 
as in English we write the 
German language,” the French 
style is “ la langue allemande.” 
English printers now usually 
confine capitals to proper nouns, 
personifications, words in apposi- 
tion (x41exander the Great), name 
and synonyms of the Deity, the 
first word in every line of poetry 
and of each sentence, principal 
words in book titles (New Univer- 
sal Encyclopedia), the personal 
pronoun I, exclamations (0 I or 
Ah !), certain adjectives derived 
from proper nouns (Baconian), 
and titles of high officers (Presi- 
dent Truman). 

Capitation (Latin per capita, 
by the head). A capitation fee is 
a levy or fee payable per member 
by a branch to the headquarters 
of an organization. A capitation 
grant is a grant based on member- 
ship numbers, e.g. that made by 
the state to certain youth organi- 
zations. A capitation tax is a 
tax per head, e.g. the poll tax 
applied in England on various 
occasions between 1377 and 1698. 

Capito, Gaius A.teius (c, 
40 B.o.-A.D. 22). A Roman jurist. 
The founder of a conservative 
legal school at Rome in opposition 
to the innovation of Antis tins 
Labeo. A supporter of Augustus, 
he is accused of being a time- 
server and a servile flatterer of 
Tiberius. He was the author of 
voluminous legal commentaries. 

Capito OB Koepfel, Wolfgang 
Fabricius (1478-1541). German 
Protestant reformer.^. Born in 
Alsace, he entered the Benedictine 
order, and in 1515 was appointed 
to the chair of theology at Basel. 
In 1619 he was made chancellor 
to the elector of Mainz, and in 
1523 provost at Strasbourg. Be- 
coming a Protestant at this time, 
he took part in the conferences at 
Zurich and Marburg, was con- 
cerned in drawing up the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, and at the 
Council of Basel vainly endea- 
voured to reconcile the opposing 
parties among the Protestants. 
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Capitol. GeReral uamc 
for the Capitoline Hill (Mons 
Caaitolinus), one of the seven 
hil s of Rome, on which 
w’ere the arx or citadel and 
the most famous of all 
Roman temples, the temple 
of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, 
Juno, and Minerva. On the 
south-west was the Tarpeian 
Rock, the. cliff from which 
criminals were hurled. The 
name Capitol was also used 
for the temple itself, which 
was said to have been begun 
by Tarquinius Priscus and 
completed by Tarquinius 
SuperbuR. There the Sibyl- 
line Books were kept and 
victorious generals offere<l 
sacrifices to Jupiter. ' The 
temple was burned down 
three times, in 83 B.c., 





Capitol. The huildings, designed by Michelangelo, which stand on the Capitoline 

Hill of ancient Rome 


A.D. 61, and A.D. 80, being rebuilt 
for the last time by Domitian. 
The present Gampidoglio was 
designed by Michelangelo at the 
suggestion of Pope Paul XTI, and 
comprise a palace, museum, etc. 

It became customary to build 
a capitolium, or temple to Jupiter, 
in Roman colonies, and in time 
most provincial towns of any 
importance had a capitol. 

Capitol. Name given to the 
seat of the congress of the U.S.A. 
at Washington, D.C. It is also used 
for the buildings of the various 
state legislatures at Albany (q.v.), 
Austin, and other state capitals. 


The first capitol at Washington 
was begun in 1703, first usecl in 
1800, and finished in 1811. The 
interiors of this building were 
burned by the British in 1814. 
Reconstructed 1815-18, and re- 
occupied 1819, it has been sub- 
sequently added to. It occupies 
3^ acres at the E. end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, and is remarkable 
for its large and lofty dome 
(external diam. 135 ft. 5 ins.) 
and its many Corinthian columtis. 
The chief apartments are tlie 
rotunda, the statuary hall (for- 
merly the meeting-place of th(‘. 
house of representatives), and 


The word capitulation is also 
applied to a treaty und(M* which 
a state agreed that nationals of 
another state' in its im-i-itorit's 
should not be subjentt to its (H)urts 
or laws, but should b(‘ tritnl either 
before a consul of tluur own .state; 
or a mixed tribunal ; Uu*ir .state 
was then said to luiv(^ extra- 
territorial jurisdiction. Eormerly 
many smOi treaties existed be- 
tween w(‘stern Kuropc'an j)owerH 
and the; United States on tho one 
liand and stales such as China, 
Turkey, and Egyf)t on the other. 
Capitulations in this sense w(*r(‘ 
almost cntiit'ly abolished after lh<‘ 



Capitol. The great dome o! the Capitol at 
Washington, D.C. 


the supreme court Se(!ond Croat War. 

(which was formerly Capituluna. Botanical tc'rm for 
the meeting place of the a very short infioreseenee in which 
senate). Near it is the the axis is flattened and la,t(‘rally 
library of congrc'ss, and expanded. It bears numerous, 
various marble build- closely packed, stalkless flowers, 
ings which house staffs with the oldest at the nuirgin and 
carrying on the work the youngest in thc^ centre. Tlu' 
of government. massed flowauvs of a eapitulum 

Capitulary (Lat. sinmlate a single flower. (V)mnu)n 
capitulmn, little head examples are tlu^ daisy mnl th(‘ 
or chapter). Name dandelion atid other ni<‘ml)orH of 
given in the Frankish tlio (Jompositae family. *SVc aJm 
empire to a law oj’ Infioreseenee. 
order issued by the Capiz. 'I’own of Pnnay, Philif)- 
king. The capitularies, pine Republic. 'Ihe capifpai and chief 
so called because they harbour of the pro v. of Ca pi/., it lies 
wore divided into chap- near the mouth of the Pauay river, 
ters, wore issued from 200 in. S.S.E. of Manila. It exports 
tho 7th century, pos- fibre, copra, and alcohol. Much of 
sibly earlier, and dealt the province is mountainous and 
with all state activities, thickly wooded. It s valleys are wel I 
Some were collected in watered and fertile, producing rice, 
827. tobacco, cotton, and miner- 

Capitulation. In als. Area prov., 1 ,(>61 sq. m., poj). 
international law, tho (est.) 230,000 ; town, pop. 20,000. 
surrender of a fortress, Cap Martin. Promontory ami 
an army, or a warship winter resort of France in the 
on agreed terms. It department of Alpos-Maritimes. 
differs from a simple The promontory is 235 ft. high, 
surrender in that it is and on its summit are traces of 
unconditional. an 11th-century convent. Nearby 
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are the Villa Oyrnos, a residence of 
the cx-omprosB Eugenie, and a 
monument, the one remnant of 
Lumone, a Roman military station. 

Capnomancy (Gr. kajmos, 
smoke ; tiiantda, divination). Divi- 
nation by the movements of 
smoke, usually that of a sacrifice, 
to which the ancients attached 
great importance. If the smoke 
was thin and light and ascended 
111 a straight column, the omen 
was favourable ; if, on the other 
hand, it hung heavily about the 
altar, or was blown about by wind, 
the gods wore supposed to be 
nnpropitipus. See Divination. 

Capodistria. Italian and his- 
toric name of Koper, a town of 
Yugoslavia, Austrian until 1919, 
Italian 1919-47, then in the free 
territory of Trieste {q.v.). It is 
built on a rrxsk in the Gulf of 
Trieste, 9 m. S. by W. of the city of 
that name, and is connected with 
the mainland by a causeway. An 
old town, it bear's a gr(Mxt resem- 
blanee to Venice. Gapodistria has 
large works for <d)taining salt from 
sear water, and ca.rries on fishing 
and th(*. tailtivation of vegetables 
and fruit. 9die ancient Aegida, 
lat(‘r ((ailed tlustinopolis, it was 

an important town in the Middle 
Ages, being, as its name impluis, 
the capital of Istria. Pop. 11,700. 

Capo d'Istria, John Axtony, 
Count (1770'A8;U). Greek poli- 
tician. Rorn at Corfu, Eeb. 11, 
177(5, he held important govern- 
ment appointments in the Corfu 
Islands from 1802 to 1807. When 
the Erench occupied the islands ho 
entei'cd the diplomatic service of 
Russia, was Russian ministcT to 
8wit/a>rland, 1819, and took part 
in tlu’; congi'esH of Vienna in 1815. 
His eonsisteut ))olicy was to estab- 
lish Russian inthumce in Ciwee. 
His incrcaising unpopularity as 
pn'sident of the Greek republic in 
1827 culminated in his assassina- 
tion at Nauplia, Oct. 9, 1831. 

Cap of Maintenance on Cap 
OF State. Cow cap of crimson 
velvet, turned up with a broad 
border of <‘rmine, the border 
having two short pointed tails. 
It is borne before a British sove- 
reign at the coronation, and worn 
by him (her) during part of the 
c(*rcmony. It seems to have 
been a symbol of honour for the 
sovereign’s li(mtcnantH and pala- 
tine nobl((s. It occurs in heraldry 
as a charge. 

Capone, on Capoki, Alphonso 
( 1 895 -1947). An Italian-born U.S. 
criminal “ gangster.” He was 
horn near Rome, tian. 6, 1895, 
the second son of a shopkeeper, 
who later settled ip Brooklyn, 


N.Y . Alphon- 
80, better 
known as Al, 
received the 
nickname of 
Scarface be- 
cause of in- 
juries received 
as a member 
of a New Y ork 

criminal gang s^gMestm®' 

Rooft after the 

First Great War. Moving to 
Chicago, he organized a ten-year 
reign of intimidation during the era 
of prohibition. The illicit liquor 
trade of Chicago fell into his hands, 
and from the sale of liquor alone 
he was very soon credited with a 
fortune equivalent to £25,000,000. 
He also controlled many gambling 
saloons and brothels. His success 
was achieved by the organization 
of gangsterism on an unprece- 
dented scale, maintained by force 
and the ruthless elimination of all 
rivals. The gang led by Capone 
was said to have been responsible 
for 500 murders, while Capone and 
three of his brothers, Ralph, Frank, 
and John, lived a life of extrava- 
gant luxury, and showed great 
cunning in evading the law. In 

1930 the U.S. Federal Bureau of 
Investigation declared Capone to 
be public enemy No. 1, and in 

1931 was able to charge him with 
defalcation in payment of income 
tax, for which he was sentenced to 
ten years’ imprisonment. Released 
in 1039, suffering from a disease of 
the brain, he retired to Miami, 
where he died Jan. 25, 1947, 

Caporetto, Battle of. Action 
of the First Great War. The battle 
was fought in Oct., 1917, between 
Italian and Austro-German forces, 
and resulted in the disastrous but 
not irretrievable defeat of the 
former. It takes its name from the 
small town of Caporetto on the R. 
Tsonzo, later in Italy, then, from 
1947, in Yugoslavia, but at that 
time some 6 m. within Austrian 
territory. 

An Italian summer offensive 
under Cadorna, against Austria, 
had come to an end in 8ept., 1917, 
with a front held by the Italian 
2nd army under Capello, extend- 
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Gap oi MaintenaBoe. Cap used in 
tbe ooronatlpii of Britisb sovereigns 


ing through the Isonzo area from 
Monte Rombon, N. of Plezzo, to 
the Adriatic. The Austrian armies 
had suffered severely, but were 
strongly reinforced by German 
troops. Although this latter fact 
was knoxvn to the Italians, they 
were expecting the main weight of 
any Austro-German attack to 
come from the N., i.e. from Tren- 
tino, Cadore, anci Camia. But 
von Below, transferred from the 
French front, had arrayed a new 
army consisting of seven German 
and nine Austrian divisions against 
the Italian 2nd army between Mt. 
Rombon and Auzza, S. of Tolmino. 

After an intense bombardment 
of the whole 2nd army front, the 
attack opened on Oct. 24, under 
cover of a thick mist. The Italian 
centre broke, the front being 
pierced N. and S. of Tolmino, 
weakest point in the line. The 
Isonzo was crossed at Tolmino 
and the attacking forces converged 
on Caporetto from N.E. and S.E. 
Throughout Oct. 25 the gap was 
enlarged. On most of the front the 
struggle was bitter, but at many 
points Italians wliose reserves did 
not appear in time offered little 
or no resistance. The flanks were 
compelled to withdraw, Caporetto 
was lost, and masses of Italians 
were in headlong retreat under the 
shock of disaster. To bring up 
reserves through the midst of 
fugitives was almost impossible. 

By the afternoon of Oct. 26 
Below was pressing down the 
valleys of the Indrio and Natisone 
and sending a considerable force 
into Carnia. Italians there main- 
tained their ground and the duke 
of Aosta’s 3rd army had held all 
attacks in the Carso, but the 
communications of the whole 
Isonzo and Carnia lines were so 
threatened that Cadorna ordered a 
general retreat to the W. of the 
Tagliamento, This began on Oct. 
27. It was conducted under great 
difficulties, of which the fact that 
the Tagliamento was in heavy 
flood was not the least. By Nov. 1 
the Germans had broken into the 
Friulian plain ; Gorizia was again 
Austrian; Cividale, formerly Ca- 
pello’s headquarters, and Udine, 
Cadorna’s headquarters, were in 
Below’s hands, the former a burn- 
ing ruin. The Germans claimed 
the capture of 2CK),CKX) prisoners 
and 2,000 guns. Two days later, 
Below forced the Tagliamento, 
and on Nov. 4 Cadorna ordered a 
further retreat to the Piave. By 
Nov. 16 the Italians were standing 
there, the Germans had outpaced 
their supplies, and the retreat was 
at an end. See. Piave, Battles of the. 
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Cappadocia. District of Asiatic 
Turkey. This rough hilly country 
was in Roman times bounded 
on the N. by Pont us, on the 
E. by Armenia, on the S. by the 
Taurus Mts., and on the W. by 
Lycaonia and Galatia. After form- 
ing part of the Persian and Greek 
Empires, it was for a time inde- 
pendent under kings of its own, 
but became a Roman province 
A.D. 17. In one period it included 
Pontus. Its capital was Mazaca, 
afterwards Caesarea, the modern 
Kaisari. 

Capparidaceae . P a in i I y of 

herbs, shrubs, and trees. Natives 
of the tropical and sub-tropical 
regions, they include 40 genera and 
about 450 species. They have 
usually alternate leaves, and the 
flower-parts in fours or multiples 
thereof. The fruit is pungent and 
stimulating. *S'ee Caper. 

Cappel OR KAurnL. Village of 
Switzerland, in the canton of 
Zurich, 4 m. N. of Zug. It is 
noted as the scene of Zwingli’s 
defeat and death, Oct, 11, 1531, 
when fighting against the cantons. 

Capponi, Gino, Marquis (1792- 
1876), Italian statesman and man 
of letters. Born at Florence, Sept. 
14, 1792, he became, in 1S48, head 
of its grand-ducal government, and 
in 1860, after the unifleation of 
Italy, was made a senator. His 
cliief literary work is the Storia 
della Repubblica di Firenze, 1875. 
He died at Klorence, Feb. 3, 1876. 

Capponi, Piero (1447-96). A 
Florentine statesman. He was 
employed by Lorenzo de’ Medici 
on various foreign missions, but 
after his patron’s death, 1492, 
took a leading part in expelling 
his successor, Ldcro, from Florence. 
Capponi became head of the 
Florentine republic, successfully 
withstanding the exorbitant de- 
mands of Charles VIII of France, 
with whom he negotiated an agreed 
peace in 1494. He was killed 
while flghting against the Pisan 
rebels, ^ept. 25, 1496. 

Capra, Frank (b. 1897). Ita- 
lian-born U.8. film dh'cetor. Born 
at Palermo, Sicily, he began to 
direct short comedies in Hollywood 
in 1921, but embarked on more 
ambitious productions, such as 
Lady for a Day, 1934, Mr. Deeds 
Goes to Town, 1936, the fantasy 
Lost Horizon, 1937, and the comic- 
macabre Arsenic and Old Lace, 
1946. He became president of 
the Academy of Motion Pictures, 
Arts, and Sciences, and director 
of Columbia studios. 

Caprera (Lat. and Ital. capra, 
a goat). Island off N.E. coast of 
{Sardinia. It is connected by cause- 


way and drawbridge mth the 
fortified island of Maddalena. It 
was the home of Garibaldi from 
1854 till his death, June 2, 1882. 
He was buried in his garden, and 
Caprera was bought by the state. 

Capri (anc. Capreae). Small is- 
land of Italy. Situated at the S. end 
of the Bay of Naples, 3 m. off the 
Sorrento peninsula, and 21 m. S. of 
Naples, it has an area of 5^ sq. m. 
Wholly mountainous, with cliffs 
rising to 900 ft., its highest point is 
Monte Solaro, 1,920 ft. Although 
it has no streams, and water is 
scarce, the soil is fertile, producing 
olives, fruit, and a well-kno%^m 
wine. Fishing is an important 
occupation, but the chief industry 
is catering for visitors, of whom 
in normal times some 35,000 
yearly visit Capri. The only safe 


landing-place, Marina Grande, is 
on the N. side. A road leads to 
Capri (alt. 450 ft.), the capital, 
whence another carriage road 
ascends to Anacapri ; there is also 
a cable rly. from the marina to 
Capri. The climate is mild and salu- 
brious, the scenery beautiful. 
Among the attractions are the 
famous grottos, or sea-oaverna, the 
best known being the Blue Grotto, 
a magnificent cavern, 175 ft. long, 
08 ft. wide, and 39 ft. high, in 
which the light appears blue. 

Capri was celebrated in Roman 
limes. Augustus and Tiberius 
resided here ; the latter built 
twelve villas, many ruins of which 
remain ; there are also remains 
of Roman cisterns and baths. 
The island was captured by the 
British in 1806, and in 1808 by 
l-hc French. Conmilt The Story 
of San Michele, A, Munthc, 1029. 


Capriccio (Ital., caprice). Musi- 
cal composition in a free style. In 
the 17th century the term was 
applied to pieces in t he fugfd style*, 
though not strictly fugues. Later, 
movements of the sonat-a type 
were thus named wiien their form 
was untrammelled. Tchaikovsky’s 
Italian Capriecio for oreh(*stra and 
Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso 
for piano are notable. Sonata. 

Capricorn, Tropic of. Om^ 
of the two parallels of latitude on 
the terrestrial globe*, passing 
through the most N. ami S. 
points on the earth’s surface ni 
which the sun can be. vertietally 
overhead at noon. Tlie tropic S. 
of the equator is called t he Treijiie 
of Capricorn, because tbe^ sun at 
the summer solstice*, \vhe*n it is 
vertically over that tropic, enters 


the astronomical sign of Capricorn. 
The northern tropic is called the 
Tropic of Cancer {q.v.). 

Capricomus (Latin, goat- 
horned). The Zoeliacal constella- 
tion next after Sagitt^arins ihe^ 
archer, also call(‘d the^ Goat-ldsh 
from being represente'd with lh(» 
fore part of a goat and the^ tail 
of a fish. It is a small constellation 
and may be found by drawing a 
straight line from Ve'ga thre)ugh 
Altair. Tim line will pass through 
Omega Oapricorni, one knem of the 
kneeling goat. Hee Constedlationy. 

Caprifoliaceae (Latin n.per, 
goat ; Joliunij Ic'af). La.rgo family 
made up of shrubs, small trees, and 
herbs. Often twinm's, they are 
natives of the tempc'rate and sub- 
tropical regions of the N. hemi- 
sphere. The'i’e are* M gemeu'a and 
about 400 species, ineiluding such 
well-known plants as guelder rose* 



Capri. The lamous blue grotto ; the colour, varying Irom aquamarine in the 
water to sapphire on walls and vault, results from the purity oJ the water 
within the cave combined with the clarity of the sunlight outside 
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( Viburnum), elder {Sambucus),ix\\d 
honeysuckle (Lonicera). The small- 
leaved Lonirem nitida has become 
popular for quick-growing hedges. 

Caprimulgidae (Latin caper, 
goat ; mulnerc, to milk). Name 
given to a family of birds which in- 
cludes the nightjars or fern owls — 
misnamed goat-suckers. In shape 
they resemble the swifts, but have 
soft mottled plumage like the owls, 
and wide, gaping mouths. They 
hunt for insects at night, and nest 
on the ground, d’liere are about 
100 species. 

Caprivi de Caprera, Georg 
Leo von, Count (1 S3 1-09). A 
German statesman and soldier. 
Horn at Oharlottenburg, Feb. 24, 
1S31, and educated in Berlin, he 
joined the army in 1849, and in 
1S83 was made head of the ad- 
miralty. In 1800, on Bismarck’s 
resignation, he was appointed 
chancellor of the empir(‘ and presi- 
dent of the Pru.ssinn ministry. The 
aim of Caprivi’s foreign policy was 
a working agreement with Great 
Britain al)aut the partition of 
Africa, and he was responsible for 
important treaties of 1890 and 
1893. Commercial agreements 
with Austria-Hungary, Rumania, 
Rus.sia, and Belgium in the same 
yciar favoured reciprocity in trade. 
Attacked by the land-owming 
party foi' these treaties, and by the 
militarists for his army reforms, 
he resigned the pi’csidency of the 
Prussian ministry in 1892, and W’as 
dismissed from the <‘hancellorship 
in 1894, He died Feb. 0, 1899. 

Caprivi Strip. Sliver of the 
territory ofS.W. Africa, extending 
F. to the lJ^aml)(r/J, between Angola 
and N. Rhodesia to the N. and 
Becduuinaland to the S. It wais 
e,eded in 1893, when the territory 
was under German administration, 
by an Anglo-German agreement 
and nanunl after the German chan- 
(H‘lh)r Caprivi {ihu,). Part of the 
terTitory of S.W. Africa mamlated 
to the Union (jf S. Africa by the 
League of Nations in 1920, the 
country ])rov<Ml tli(lie\dt to control, 
and on Aug, 1, 1939, the section E. 
of a line running S. from Beacon 22 
* and W. of the Kwando river was 
taken, under Union administration. 

Caproni. Name of a leading 
Italian aircraft manufacturing co. 
which built military machines in 
the First and Second Great Wars. 
Its best-known aircraft were the 
Lilx^ccio, a twin-engined recon- 
naissance monoplane, and the Ca. 
312B. The Liboccio had two 470 
h.p. aii*-cof)led radial engines, 
caiTitul a crew of two, was armed 
with thr(‘e machine-guns, and had 
a top Hp(u*d of 230 m.pdi. 3’h(‘ (\\, 


31 2B was a floatplane which car- 
ried either a torpedo or a bomb 
load of 1,700 lb., with a crew' of 
fonr. It had tw'o 6o0 h.p. air- 
cooled radial engines. The Caproni 
co., which made the first successful 
jet-propelled aircraft, was wound 
up 1950. 

Capsicum. A genus of the 
family Solanaceae, yielding the 
condiment called pod pepper, red 
pepper, etc. The fruit is used in 
sauces and pickles (chillies) or 
dried and ground (cayenne pepper). 
The ripe fruit of C. annuum has 
medicinal properties as an aid to 
digestion and in preventing flatu- 
lence. In rheumatism and lumbago 
capsicum plaster relieves pain 
when placed over the affected 
muscles. 

Capstan ( V^&t.capistrum, halter ). 
Revolving iron bollard or cylinder, 
used for manipulating cables 
aboard ship. A cable is wi-apped 
around the ejdinder, which is then 
turned, so hauling in a cable to lift 
or weigh an anchor, or to tighten a 
cable tying up the ship. The cylin- 
der is mounted on a vertical shaft 
turned from below^ through a shaft 
and worm gearing connected to a 
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Capstan. Capstan for manual or 
power operation, showing : A, drum 
or cable holder ; B, whelp ; C, pawl ; 

D, pawl-rack : E, spinate or shaft to 
engine ; F, capstan bar for manual 
turning ; 6, deck 

steam engine or other motive power. 
Formerly capstans were of wmod 
and turned by hand, bars being 
inserted in holes at the top of the 
cylinder, the operators pushing the 
bar as they w'alked in a circle 
around the capstan. 

A capstan lathe is a machine in 
which several tools required for a 
series of operations are secured in 
holes in a steel turret. Each tool 
as it is required ean be brought 
into the working position manu- 
ally or automatically by turning 
and securing the cylinder. 

Capsule. Ill botany, a seed case 
of diverse forms in various kinds of 
plants. It is sometimes only one- 
celled (unilocular), but frequently 
has two (bilocular), three (trilocu- 
lar), or mot'c cells. The case dries 
as the seed o])cns, and sometimes 
fulls oil (‘utins but more usuullv 


splits partially or w'holly, discharg- 
ing the seeds through the openings. 

In pharmacy, a capsule is a 
small gelatine container used for 
administering a variety of medica- 
ments. It is swallowed whole. 

Captain (Lat. caput, head). 
Commissioned rank in the Royal 
Navy, Royal Marines, and the 



Captain. Insignia of rank. Left, 
navy ; right, army 

Army. Also a courtesy title given 
to master mariners and chief pilots 
of air liners. The leaders of sport- 
ing teams, such as cricket elevens 
or Rugby fifteens, are likewise 
called captains. Originally, the 
title of captain was given to the 
leader of an army, and appears in 
this sense in Mark 6, w'hen Herod 
gave a supper to his captains. 
Hannibal, Gustavus Adolphus, and 
Cordova w'ere all called captain. 

Naval. In the Royal Navy a 
captain ranks immediately above 
a commander and below a com- 
modore. He usually commands a 
ship of cruiser rating or above, or 
a squadron of destroyers or smaller 
vessels. When he commands an 
admiral’s ship he is called a flag- 
captain. There are, of course, 
captains in other branches, e.g. 
engineering and supply. A cap- 
tain w^ears four gold stripes and a 
loop on his sleeve or shoulder 
strap, and a line of gold braid on 
the peak of his cap. His ranlc is 
equivalent to that of a colonel in 
the army. 

Captain of the fleet is the title 
borne by the captain (sometimes 
given the rank of commodore 
second class) on the staff of a 
commander-in-chief, w'ho is respon- 
sible for personnel and supplies. 

Army. In the British armv a 
captain ranks below a major and 
above a lieutenant. An infantry 
captain generally commands a 
company, although this is not a 
hard and fast rule. A troop of 
artillery and a squadron of ar- 
moured vehicles are normally com - 
manded by captains. A captain’s 
rank is denoted by three stars on 
the shoulder strap. An army cap- 
tain is equivalent in rank to a 
lieutenant iiv the Royal Navy. 
T’he equivalent rank in the Royal 
Air Force is flight lieutenant ; a 
group captain in tlu' R.A.bk 
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corresponds to a captain in the 
navy and an army colonel. 

Meechant Navy. In the mer- 
chant navy this title is given by 
custom to every seaman who com- 
mands a vessel, from one in charge 
of an Atlantic liner to one control- 
ling a small coaster. In legal 
language, the captain is the ship- 
master, or master, and as such he 
has grave responsibilities towards 
owners, passengers, and crew. On 
all vessels, except small coasters, 
he must sign an agreement with 
each member of the crew, defining 
pay, privileges, and duties, and is 
also responsible for the safety of 
the ship and cargo. Formerly the 
courts held that he could flog and 
put irons upon a disobedient sea- 
man. Nowadays his authority is 
supported by the jurisdiction of 
civil courts ashore. 

In passenger ships the master 
must, before sailing, give the 
authorities a list of those on board. 
A captain is permitted to read the 
services of the Church, but the 
courts declared that a marriage 
celebrated by one of them was not 
legally valid. 

In the U.8.A. a captain may be 
an officer of police or a member of 
a state governor’s semi-military 
staff who accompany him as escort 
on formal occasions. 

Captain. A British ironclad of 
6,900 tons. Designed by Captain 
Cowper Coles, she was built by 
Messrs. Laird at Birkenhead, and 
completed in 1870, and lost in the 
Bay of Biscay on Sept. 7 of that 
year. She was built rather to 
quieten popular clamour than with 
the full approval of the Admiralty, 
who did not believe in the com- 
bination of masts and yards, a low 
freeboard, and high turrets, which 
she embodied. She capsized in a 
gale and went down with Captain 
Coles himself on board, Capt. H. 
T. Burgoyne, V.C., in command, 
and 473 other officers and men. 


Captain, The. British monthly 
periodical for boj^s. First pub- 
lished at sixpence, April, 1899, by 
George Newnes, Ltd., it had an 
unbroken run until 1922. R. S. 
Warren Bell was editor, under the 
pen-name of The Old Fag, until 
1910, being succeeded bv Reeves 
Shaw. C. B. Fry acted as athletic 
editor 1899-1905. P. G. Wodo- 
house -was for many years a regular 
contributor of public school stories, 
including seven long ones in serial 
form, originating a new and livelier 
style for that type of work. 

Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version. Comedy in three acts f)y 
G . Bernard Shaw, produced at the 
Strand Theatre, London, Dec. 16, 
1900, with Janet Achurch as Lady 
Cicely Waynfletc, Laurence Irving 
as Captain Brassbound, and Gran- 
ville Barker as Captain Keai-ney. 
The part of the heroine was origin- 
ally written for Ellen I^erry, who 
played it in later productions. 

Caption (Lat. mpcrc, to take). 
Term used in old English law. It 
means the formal part of an indict- 
ment, showing the authority under 
which it is executed, or else of the 
legal record of evidence. This is 
not necessarily at the head of the 
document. In the printing trade 
a caption, originally the technical 
term for the heading page or 
chapter of a book, is now used for 
the matter printed beneath a pic- 
torial illustration, properly known 
as a cut-line or legend. This misuse 
led to the adoption of the term by 
film producers for any explanatory 
wording that may accompany a 
film on the screen. 

Capua. Fortified city of Itfily, 
in the prov. of Caserta, 2^ m. fi-om 
the site of ancient Capua, It is on 
the river Volturno, 27 ni. N. of 
Naples. Idle see of an archbishop, 
it had a cathedral from the 1 Ith 
century. Founded c. 600 b.c. by 
the Etruscans, Capua was next in 
wealth to Rome and Carthage, and 


was celebrated for its purple stuffs, 
scarlet dyes, and fine linen, ancl 
the corn, wine, and horses of the 
surrounding plain. But luxury led 
to effeminacy and degeneracy, and 
the city, founded h}’’ the Etruscans 
and allied with Rome 343 n.c., was 
conquered, after its alliance with 
Hannibal, by the Romans in 21 1 
B.c. Restoi-ed by Caesar and his 
successors, (Vpua I’c^gained its 
former prosjierity, but was devas- 
tated by Goths, X'andals, and Sara- 
cens, by wlioin it was finally 
destroyed in A.i). 840. There ar(‘ 
many remains of antiquity, tlu* 
chief being those of the ainphi- 
theatre, estimated to hold over 
60,000 people, and baths, (hpiia 
fell to the Allied 5th army engaged 
against the ChTmans in It.aly on 
Oct. 7, 1953. Its eathedra,! was 
serionslv (lainaged in tlu' lighting. 
Pop. (1051) 16,234. 

Capuana, Liiicji (1830-1915). 
Italian author. Bot'U at Miiu‘o, in 
Caf.ania, May *27, 1830, he b(‘eam(‘. 
known as poet, playwright, novel- 
ist, a.nd critic. His b<\st work iii- 
eludes the realistic novd Gindnta, 
1870 ; a book of fairy tales, 1882, 
translated into Mnglish as Onec' 
ITpon a Time Pairy Tales, 1892; 
and J1 Marelu^se cli Hoe<!av(U'(lina, 
1901. He died Nov. 28, 1015. 

Capuchin Monkey (6V/n/.s 
0(1 puernK,^). Group of Aimu’ic.an 
monkeys known as tlu^ Sufiajous, 
Tht^ term is 
a ]) p I i e d 
m 0 r e s - 
}Kicially to 
the W(aq)er 
Sapajou of 
Brazil. 

g 0 n e r a i 
colour of its 
fur is golden 
brown, pal- 
ing to yel- 
low on till* 

0 h e k H , 
throat, and 
chest ; and 
the hair on the crown of the head 
has the ap})earanee of bt'ing well 
brushed hack. ItsHUpposial I'oscun- 
hlance to a monk’s hood ac^eounts 
for the popular name of the animal. 
Capuchin monkeys live in t lnGa’ec- 
tops and only come down to drink. 
They are usually ffumd in small 
herds under th(^ leadership ofan old 
male, and feed upon fruits and 
insects. Because of thdr gentk^ 
disposition and intelligence they 
make attractive pots. 

Capuchiiis (Late Lat. eapiUium, 
hood). Independent branch of 
the Fi'anciscau order of friars. 
Founded in the Marches of Italy 
in the 16th c(‘n.tnry by Miitte<i di 
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Capua. Buins of the i^ncient amphitheatre, built to hold 60,000 spectators 



Capuchin Monkey, 
Oebus oapucinus 



Bassi, who aimed at restoring the 
primitive and stricter observance 
of the rule of S. Francis, and at 
reviving the earlier spirit of the 
Friars Minor, the order spread 
quickly. The Capuchin Friars, 
who occupy themselves mainly 
with mission work, Jiave their 
houses throughout the world. S(^e 
Franciscans ; Friar. 

Capulet. Anglicised form of the 
name of one of tlie rival families of 
Verona (Cappelletti) whose quar- 
rels form the story on which 
fShakespeare founded his Romeo 
and Juliet. In the play the family 
is represented by Capulet, the head 
of the house, Lady Capulet, their 
daughter Juliet, theii* nephew Ty- 
balt, and servants and kinsfolk.' 

^ Capus, Alfred (1858-1922). 
French author. Born at Aix-en- 
Provence and trained as an en- 
gineer, he made 
a reputation as 
' Ir a journalist on 
Tvli I ije Figaro by 

‘ keenness of ob- 
si'.rvation. His 
plays include 
j|H| Brignol et sa 

' 11^-' Fille, ISyf); La 

Alfred Capus, Veine 1991* 
French author , ’ 

and Monsieur 

Piegois, 1 905 ; and his novels 
Monsieur Vent Rire, 1893 ; Faux 
Depart, 1891 ; Annies d’Aven- 
tures, 1895. Ho was elected in 
1914 a member of the French 
Academy. He died Nov. 1, 1022. 

Caput Succedaneum. Tumour 
containing blood and serum which 
forms dui-ing the process of birth 
on the part of the scalp or face not 
subjected to the pressure which is 
exerted on the la'st of the body. It 
disappears usually in from 24 to 48 
hours after birth. When seen on 
a new'ly-born inbuit, this entirely 
natural effect is sometimes mis- 
taken for the results of violence. 

Capuzzo, Fort. Italian strong- 
hold of the tSocoricl Great War. It 
is 8. of Bardia, on the Egyptian 
frontier. Bomliarded by British 
battleships on Aug. 17, 1940, the 
fort was captured by British Im- 
perial troops on Dec. 17, during 
the first desert offensive of tlie 
war. The Gorman Afrika Korps 
occupied it in April, 1941, when 
the British wore driven back to 
Solium. It was regained by the 
British, but not held, in June. 
Recaptured Nov. 21 by the British 
8th army under Gen. Cunningham 
it again fell June 24, 1942. After 
the breakthrough at Alamein, it 
was retaken by the 8th army 
under Gen. Montgomery Nov, 12, 
Nee North Africa Campaigns. 


Capybaxa {Hydrochoerus copy, third. In England the first regi- 
bara). Spanish name for the Car- ment of carabiniers was raised in 
pmcho, the largest member of the 1692; the regiment was then 
rodent order of „„ .i,. 


mammals. It is 
about 4 ft. long 
and attains a 
weight of about 
100 1b. Its hair is 
coarse and red- 
dish brown. It is 
found only in 8. 
America, where it 
lives on the banks 
of the rivers and 
lakes. Carpinchos 
are usually seen 
in herds of twenty 
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Capybara or Carpincho, the largest 
member of the rodent mammals 


known as the 

r j|( Dragoons, but in 
I the ISth century 
became the 3rd 
Carabiniers. In 
1922 the 3rd Oara- 
i I biniers and the 6th 
' Dragoon Guards 
I were amalgamated 
' as the 3 /6th Cara- 
^ biniers. The regi- 
ment is now' mech- 
^ anised and as part 
s of the Royal 
Armoured Corps 


or more. They feed mainly on water saw service in Africa, Europe, and 
plants, but in the neighbourhood in Burma in the Second Great 
ofcultivated lands do great damage War. The Belgian army has an 
by devouring the crops by night, infantry regiment called Cara- 
rhey are hunted for their skins biniers. See Dragoon, 
and 8. Americans eat the flesh. Carabobo. Maritime state of 

Caq^uetd. River of S. America, Venezuela. It has an area of about 
the upper course oi the Yapura. 2,950 sq. m. The fertile region 
Caquetd. Division of Colombia, round Lake Valencia produces 
It is one of the five intendencies cocoa, coffee, sugar, cotton, grain, 
and has an area of 39,777 sq. m. dye-w'oods, and rubber ; cattle are 
It is well w'ooded, and peopled by reared, and hides exported. Valen- 
Indians. Florencia is the chief cia is the capital, and Puerto 
settlement.^ Pop. (est.) 21,140. Cabello the chief port. In Carabobo 
Caxabinieri, Word used in a revolutionary force under Boli- 
Italy for the gendarmes or police, var, with a British legion taking 
The royal regiment of Carabinieri part, defeated the Spaniards June 
is a kind of military police, partly 24, 1821. Pop. (1950) 243,159. 
mounted, partly on foot. Formed Caracal {Felts caracal). Rare 
in 1814, they were very useful in wild cat, related to the lynx group. 

Found in Africa and S. Asia, it is 
A §1^ ^ reddish brow'n in colour, with ears 

tufted like tho^^e of ^the lynx, bu^ 

pj town, 'and carries on^ a trade in 

illiilifililill I ill ill'll '^1 emperor, 211-217r Son of 

l!iililftilllliyi!iil!i!ll !l lil^ Septimius Severus, his original 

Carabinieri. Italian mounted mili- name was Bassianus, afterwards 
tary police changed to Marcus Aurelius An- 

cleariug Sicily of brigands. They toninus. He was nicknamed 
fought in the First Great Wai*. Caraoalla from his long Gallic 
Carabiniers or Carabineers, cloak of that name, resembling a 


^oraoia riy. iz is an ancient 

lU Hill I B'M Ip town, and carries on a trade in 

H III I If iflii nfrarill grain. Poo. (est.) 15,000. 

irlMlI'lllil B'f I ! W i l Caracalia (A.D. 188-217). Ro- 

iiiiilii'lllllil I 111 ill \\ 1^1 emperor, 211-217. Son of 

lllUiniilillHHIIlliyi!iili!ll Septimius Severus, his original 

Carabinieri. Italian mounted mili- name was Bassianus, afterwards 
tary police changed to Marcus Aurelius An- 

cleariug Sicily of brigands. They toninus. He was nicknamed 
fought in the First Great Wai*. Caraoalla from his long Gallic 
Carabiniers or Carabineers, cloak of that name, resembling a 
Regiments of cavalry armed with frock coat. His vicious propensities 
a short firearm called the carbine and constant quarrels with his 
iq.v.).^ The most famous corps of brother Geta induced the father to 
carabiniers was that formed in the take his two sons with him to 
French army by Louis XIV. In Britain on a punitive expedition 
the 17th century the seniority of against the tribes in the north of 
cavalry regiments was governed the island. After the sudden death 
by their wmpons ; cuirassiers first, at Eboracum (York) of Severus, 
carabiniers second, and dragoons Caracalia, who was suspected of 
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having poisoned him, 
was proclaimed by Ihe 
sokliei*y Joint emperor 
with G eta . Apparen 1 1 y 
reconciled, he anti Ids 
brother returned to 
Rome ; but in the vea r 
after their accession 
Caracalla slew Oeta. 
A reign of terror 
folio w'od, in whitih 
about 20,000 of Geta's 
adherents, including 
the jurist Papin ian, 
were put to death. 

Caracalla spent the 



ii ^ 

II V-:; 


dral, go vtM'U m (‘ n (■ 
palaces, university, 
museum, municipal 
and national theatres, 
and the house of 
Bolivar with memen- 
toes of the hero. The 


Palt'i'ino ill 170S, though dis- 
approving of his action Garaeeiolo 
aeeoitipanied him, hnt resigned in 
Jam, 171)9, and rcduiaied to Naph's. 
TJiere he was ptu'snaded to accept 
command of ihe navy of the new 
Partlnmopean republic, thus eom- 


20th<century Avenicia ing into oonllict with the British. 


Caracalla, 
Roman Emperor 


Bolivar through the 
centre of the town has 
three levels — for local 
traffic, parking, and 
through traffic. 

Although Caracas is 
in the tropics, its tem- 
perature varies only 


When the republic was over- 
thi-ow'ii by ihe British fleet and 
Cardinal Rutlb's royaJist aiuny, 
Caraceiolo was belraycul, .lune 29. 
1799, and taken on board Nelson’s 
flagship. Sir William Ha,millon 
having intimated to Nelson that 
the (pieen of Naples desii-ed the 


later years of his reign travelling in between (12'’ and 82° F. The chief execution of (hraceiolo, wdihin 2-t 
Gaul, Germany, Dacia, Tlirace, industries are brewing, cement, hours he was tried ahoartl NelsoiPs 


Syria, and Egypt; from a pretended paper, textile, and tobacco making, ship for high treason hy a court 
military success against the Ah- and tanning. Products include martial of royalist Nea,[)olitaai 
manni, who then, for the first cacao, coffee, and sugar. officers, allowaai no witnesses for 

time, came into collision with A riy. line having 86 tunnels and the defence, and was hanged at the 
Rome, he took the name of Ale- 217 bridges connects it with Santa yard-arm of the British ship 


mamneus. 

Caracella was murdered near 
Edessa at the instigation of the 
praetorian prefect Macrinus, who 
succeeded him. The tyrannical 
reign of Caracalla was marked by 
the extension of Roman citizen- 
ship to all freeborn subjects by an 
edict in 212. 

Caracara {Polyhorns tharus). 
South American carrion haw'k,'* 
20 to 24 ins. long, dull black, wnth 

whitish neck, 

^ back, breast, 

and tail, and 
bare red skin 
- on the cheeks 
, and throat. It 
has long legs 
and can walk 
or run wdth 
ease. The flight 
I is powerful and 
i. i 1m iirfu ? ! "t' graceful, and it 

Caracara. ^ It feecU 

S. American hawk mainly on 

carrion, sup- 


Lucia and Valentia ; air servuies Minerva, 
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Caracara, 

S. American hawk 


Caracas. Air view ol the capital of Venezuela, showing 20th-centuty develop- 
ment ol this 16th-oentury city 


carrion, sup- and a good road link it with Lima. Caracoles. Small town of Ghiks, 
pleinented with young lambs, birds, Pop. (1950) 495,064. in Antofagasta prov. It stands 

reptiles, frogs, worms, and insects. Oaracus has suffered from several 9,400 ft. abov(5 sea hwel, 75 m. 

It makes largo shallow nests either earthquakes, fi.g. in 1812. It N.E. of Antofagasta,. The rieli 
in trees or on the ground, and lays played a leading part, under silver and eoppt'r de[)OHitH found 

.1 rt ” * . - ^ ^ iT* . A ^ ^ .• I 1 _ _ 1 _ .V .. T . 1 . , J .1 i 1 


California. coming the capital of a separate Shakespeare’s Gyniheliru^ Aft(n' 

Caracas. Oipital of Vencznela, Venezuelan republic in 1829. being defeated hy the Romans 
and of its federal district. The Caraceiolo, Duke Francesco in 51, perhaps near Shrewsbury, 
highest part of the city is more (1752-99). Neapolitan admiral, and sent in chains to Rome, where 
than 3,000 ft. a.s.l. It is 11 m. by executed by Nelson. Caraceiolo he figured in a procession before 
road, 23 m. by rly., S. of La Guaira, was born in Naples into one of the the emperor Olandius, he stated 
its Dort on the Caribbean. The oldest Italian noble families, Jan. his case so well that the emperor 


ator of Spanish 18. America, Ke served witn distinction on tacus, more correctly t ;aratacuH, is 
Caracas is built round the Plaza British vessels during the War of the Latinised form of the Celtic 
Bolivar, in which stands his statue. American Independence and else- Oaradoc, which occurs in Welsh 
It has streets at right angles and where, and later became admiral place-names and was the name of 
broad, shady avenues and squares, to Ferdinand IV of Naples. When one of the Knights of the Round 
Founded 1560-67, it has a cathe- the king fled with his court to Table in Arthurian legend. 







